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SPANISIT CORRESPONDENCE. 


R. H. BAILLIE wished to ask the 
41 noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs a question with reference to the 
Spanish correspondence. The noble Lord 
had laid on the table of the House the 
correspondence from the Foreign Office, 
but he had omitted altogether the corre- 
spondence of the Spanish Government. It 
was commonly reported that certain charges 
and statements had been made by the Span- 
ish Government against the British Minis- 
ter. It was very desirable that the House 
should have the statements of the Spanish 
Government, if such statements had been 


made, 
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Viscount PALMERSTON: At pre- 
sent I have no such statements. 


TRIAL OF MR. MITCHEL., 

Mr. KEOGH: Sir, I wish to put a 
question to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government. Is it a fact that on the 
late trial of Mr. John Mitchel for felony, 
every Roman Catholic was excluded in 
open court by the Attorney General, with- 
out any cause assigned? Perhaps the 
noble Lord will be able to state whether 
he has received any information as to a 
similar proceeding on the late trials of Mr. 
O’Brien and Mr. Meagher. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I have re- 
ceived no information with respect to the 
last trial which took place. With respect 
to the two other trials regarding which the 
hon. Gentleman brought forward a Motion 
last week, I have here a letter from the 
Attorney General with regard to his in- 
structions, in which he says— 

“In answer to your letter requiring my in- 
structions relative to the course to be pursued by 
you in setting aside jurors on the part of the 
Crown in the case of ‘the Queen v. Mitchel,’ I 
beg to say it is not, and never was, my wish or 
intention that any juror should be set aside on 


B 





3 Trial of 


account of his religious opinions. I do not think 
the instruction given by previous law officers, 
that jurors were not to be set aside on account 0 
their political opinions, was ever intended to ap- 
ply to a case like the present, in which a party is 
to be tried for a political offence, and is openly 
supported and countenanced by certain political 
associations. 


should set aside on the part of the Crown, with- | 
out regard to their religious opinions, ail persons | 


whom, from the inquiries you have made, and the 
information you have received, you find to enter- 
tain political opinions according with those of the 
prisoner and the associations by whom he is sup- 
ported. I am clearly of opinion that to leave 
such persons on the jury would be to defeat the 
administration of the law, and be totally incon- 
sistent with the true principle of trial by jury, 
which is, that the juror should be indifferent be- 
tween the Crown and the prisoner. In other 
respects 1 wish that the instructions given by 
the previous law officers should be adhered to.” 
The noble Lord next read an extract from 
a private letter from the Earl of Claren- 
don, which contained a reference to the 
mode of striking the jury in the case of 
the late Mr. O’Connell, when prosecuted 
by Sir Robert Peel’s Government. 

Mr. GRATTAN: Does the noble Lord 
say that every Roman Catholic professing 
repeal principles is to be excluded from 
juries ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I think the 
words of Mr. Monahan are very right 
and judicious, and I have no hesitation in 
adopting them. 


DEATIL OF THE PRINCESS SOPHIA. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Mr. Speaker, 
before we proceed to the business of the 
day, I beg to move— 

“That an humble address be presented to Iler 

Majesty, to express the deep concern of this 
louse, at the loss which Her Majesty has sustain- 
ed by the death of Her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Sophia, and to condole with Her Majesty on 
this melancholy occasion, and to assure Her Ma- 
jesty that this House will ever participate with 
the most affectionate and dutiful attachment in 
whatever may concern the feelings and interest of 
Her Majesty and Her Illustrious House.” 
I am sure the House will be ready to ex- 
press its regret at the melancholy event of 
the death of a person of so much goodness 
and kindness of heart, notwithstanding 
painful sufferings and long illness, which 
were borne with the utmost patience and 
resignation. 

Sim R, PEEL: Perhaps, Sir, I may be 
allowed to second the Motion of the noble 
Lord. Every one acquainted with her 


Royal Highness will bear testimony that 
the influence of her kind and benevolent 
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I have therefore no hesitation in | 
saying, that in the present and similar cases you | 





feelings were extended beyond the sphere 


, in which she moved. 


| TRIAL OF MR. MITCHEL. 

| Sm JAMES GRAHAM: Sir, having 
‘heard the letter by Mr. Monahan with 
reference to the instructions given by the 
‘late Government respecting the selection 
of the jury in Mr, O’Connell’s case, and 
| believing also—although it is not quite 
regular that I should allude to it—that a 
similar reference, on a former evening, 
was made to this subject, on behalf of the 
late Government; and in justice to that 
Government, and with reference also to a 
point of fact, I may be allowed to assert, 
in the most positive manner, that the in- 
structions given by the late Government, 
with reference to the striking off the 
jurors in Mr. O’Connell’s case, were iden- 
tical with the instructions made to Mr. 
Monahan given in the case to which the 
noble Lord has referred. The instructions 
were positive that no juror should be 
struck off that list on account of his reli- 
gion, but that, whatever his religion might 
be, if he were tainted either by association 
or identity of communication with the 
opinions, with reference to repeal, enter- 
tained by Mr. O’Connell, then the power 
of the Crown to strike off jurors should be 
used. I assert most positively that the 
instructions are identical; and if it were 
necessary to go into detail, I could prove 
that ten Roman Catholics were struck off 
the jury in Mr. O’Connell’s case—were 
struck off upon evidence that was satisfac- 
tory to the agent of the Crown that they 
were in political connexion with the Repeal 
Association; and on no occasion whatever 
was the power exercised with reference to 
religion. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: What I read, 
as proceeding from Lord Clarendon, cer- 
tainly alluded to the charge which was 
brought against the late Government, but 
it is not in any way adopted by Lord Cla- 
rendon; but knowing that a charge was 
brought against the late Government, both 
Lord Clarendon and myself were alive to 
the necessity of preventing any accusation 
being brought against the present Govern- 
ment for a similar cause. I do not mean 
in the least to deny or impute that the in- 
structions were not identical. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, it is quite evident 
from what has passed in this House of 
late, and from what has been said to-night, 
that it was the opinion of the Government 
that it was highly desirable that the trial 
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of Mr. Mitchel should take place, and that 
a conviction should be obtained. Now, I 
am not the least disposed to complain of 
this opinion of the Government ; but there 
js another thing at least as important for 
the pacification of Ireland, and for ce- 
menting, if possible, the union between the 
two countries—and it is this, that the 
peonle of Ireland should be fully con- 
vineed that in the trial of a person charged 
with a grave offence, whether political 
or otherwise, that person should have that 
fair trial which the constitution of this 
country offers, and declares shall be had by 
the meanest subject of the Crown. Now 
Iam not about to say that Mr. Mitchel is not 
guilty of everything laid to his charge, nor 
will I, for a moment, say that the verdict 
that has been returned is not a verdict in 
accordance with the evidence and with the 
law. But, if we may judge from the re- 
ports which appear in the public papers— 
and those reports will be read not in Eng- 
land only, but throughout Great Britain 
—and not in Great Britain only, but by 
every person who can read in Ireland—it 
seems that there were 150 persons upon the 
panel ; that of those only, if I mistake not, 
28 were Roman Catholics, although it is 
represented, by the same authority, that 
the largest portion of jurors in Dublin are 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion; that of 
those 150 only sixty-five or seventy-five— 
seventy-five I think—answered to their 
names; that of these the Government had 
the power of striking off to an unlimited 
extent ; that the prisoner had the power of 
striking off to a limited extent; and that 
the parties for the Crown struck off every 
person who was of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion. Now, it is quite possible that every 
one of those persons was known to have 
sympathised with the prisoner at the bar, 
and it is quite possible that not one of the 
eighteen persons was competent to give a 
fair verdict upon the ease; but the people 
of Ireland will not so consider it; and as 
six-sevenths of the population of the coun- 
try are of the Roman Catholic persuasion, 
I believe that the universal opinion among 
six-sevenths of the people will be, that they 
are not considered by the Government to 
be competent to give a fair opinion, or to 
be asked to take part in a jury which shall 
try a political offence in that country. 
Now, I am not bringing a charge against 
the Government. It is just possible that 


they had no other course open to them. 
But it is worth while to consider whether 
it is not our bounden duty to ascertain, if 
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possible, if there be means at the disposal 
of the House for bringing those six- 
sevenths of the population of Ireland in 
opinion, more in harmony and accordance, 
with the people and Government of this 
country, in order that these discreditable 
political trials may have an end, and that 
we may now have seen the last of them. 
I am persuaded that the deportation of 
Mr. Mitchel will not pacify Ireland. I 
hope that while the Government have 
shown the power of the law, and their de- 
termination to exert it, they will show an 
equal determination in— 

Mr. LAW: I rise to order, Sir: there 
is no question before the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is the Address 
of Condolence. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I say, Sir, while the 
Government have shown the power of the 
law and their determination— 

Mr. LAW: I rise to order again, Sir. 
The hon. Gentleman is not speaking to the 
question. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Members who have 
preceded the hon. Gentleman have spoken 
upon the subject he is referring to. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I am not disposed to 
trespass for a moment on the attention of 
the House beyond the time so important 
a case as this demands; and by this time I 
should have concluded my observations if 
the hon. Gentleman had not interrupted 
me. I say that as the Government have 
shown a determination to enfore the law, 
I call upon them to show to the people of 
Ireland that, whilst the law is to be en- 
forced, there is also mercy in this House, 
from which the law emanates. I am per- 
fectly certain of this, that the people of 
England would go witk very great unani- 
mity in favour of overturning and abolish- 
ing one of the institutions of Ireland, 
which has been in past times, and is now, 
at the root of most of the evils that afflict 
that country; and in my opinion your first 
step should be to take away the Church 
in Ireland, the members of which you 
declare are the only class you can take 
for your juries, thereby excluding six- 
sevenths of the population of Ireland. Such 
a state of things is disgraceful to this 
House, and cannot much longer be toler- 
ated. 

Mr. GRATTAN: Allow me to say that 
my hon. Friend is quite mistaken in the 
Catholics, if he says that they cannot be 
got to convict. I believe it will be found 
that the Catholic juries are as honest as 
any of the Protestant juries. I have just 
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come over from Dublin. I stood upon 
Kingstown quay yesterday morning, and 


| 


when it was heard that Mr. Mitchel was | 


transported, I myself heard men and women 
in throngs ery out, ‘‘ We never were Re- 
pealers until now, and now we will be Re- 
pealers for the rest of our days.’’ I tell 
the Government that this is the greatest 
mistake they ever made. They have acted 
like cowards. They might have enforced 
the common law; but no, they came to this 
House, and obtained an abominable Act, 
which they have enforced. Mr. Mitchel 
may have sinned, but I would never mur- 
der a man in the dark. I say that there 
never was anything more monstrous than 
a Government getting an officer to pack a 
jury, and proceeding as they have done. 
Of the 5,000 names which that officer had 
to deal with, 4,000 were Catholics—a pro- 
portion of more than three toone. Yet, 
upon the panel list sent in by the sheriff, 
the proportion was one Catholic to five 
Protestants. My hon. Friend forgets that 
every Catholic was struck off. These 
monstrous proceedings will not only be 
read in England—for let me tell my hon. 
Friend that more people can read besides 


those in England—I tell my hon. Friend | 


that they will be read in those countries 
where the fame of England is as dear to us 
as it ought to be to you. They will be 
read in France—they will be read by the 
millions of Irishmen in America; and what 
will they say and think ? If this course be 
persisted in, you will want more than 
50,000 soldiers in Dublin. Depend upon 
it that the time will come when your power 
will fall. You depend now upon other 
countries; but the day will come when that 
power will fail you, and when Ireland falls 
you must fall. The noble Lord’s doctrine 
seems to be, that Ireland may fall, but 
England shall stand, You have surround- 
ed Lord Clarendon with spies and infor- 
mers. Let any Gentleman go to Dublin, 
and he will find more pikes in the Go- 
vernment buildings than anywhere else. I 
have made inquiries in my own immediate 
neighbourhood, and I could not find a pike 
anywhere. If the Government had left 
the matter in the hands of that excellent 
man, Lord Clarendon, his good sense and 
honest feeling and honest heart would have 
taught him the proper course for him to 
have pursued. 

Mr. BRIGHT: It seems as dangerous 
to defend Ireland as to attack her. The 
hon. Gentleman has entirely mistaken 
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what I said with reference to eee, Lorp J. RUSSELL said, he had given 
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being on juries. I never expressed an 
opinion that they were not fit to be jurors; 
what I said was this, that the course which 
had been pursued led to the inference that 
the Government were of opinion.that they 
could not trust Catholics upon juries... But 
then I say, if that be true, which I.do, not 
hold to be true, it leads to this conclusion, 
that six-sevenths of the population are not 
in harmony with the Government, and 
therefore cannot be called in to help the 
Government in carrying out the law. My 
belief is precisely in accordance with the 
opinion which ‘the hon. Gentleman himself 
has been expressing; and I never was more 
astonished in my life than when the hon. 
Gentleman replied to me. 

Mr. E. B. ROCHE dissented from the 
principles of Mr. Mitchel as much as any 
man; but at the same time it was his be- 
lief that it was of the highest importance 
that if the Government had occasion to ap- 
peal to the laws of the country against 
those who opposed them, they should take 
care, for their own reputation, that the 
parties were tried by an impartial jury. 
He was bound to say, that after the letter 
which the noble Lord had read from Mr. 
Monahan, the people of Ireland would not 
consider that the jury had been impartially 
selected. Mr. Mitchel, after his convie- 
tion, had declared that 300 were prepared 
to do what he had done. The Government, 
therefore, would have to resort to juries 
again. In the letter which the noble Lord 
had read, it was said that every man pro- 
fessing repeal principles was to be struck 
off the jury. If it were necessary to strike 
off the list every man who was a repealer, 
it was impossible that Mr. Mitchel or any 
man who agreed with him could be tried 
by a fair and impartial jury. If the prin- 
ciple of Mr. Monahan’s letter were to be 
carried out, it would be far better and 
more straightforward to abolish altogether 
trial by jury in Ireland. 

Mr. KEOGH observed, that he had not 
objected to striking off juries persons hold- 
ing repeal principles when the question was 
connected with repeal opinions. His ob- 
jection was, that Roman Catholies of the 
highest respectability and of great wealth 
in the city of Dublin, and in no way at- 
tached to repeal principles, but opposed to 
them, had been struck off the jury by the 
Attorney General. He had stated that of 
his own knowledge, and should be glad to 
know from the Government the reason of 
their being struck off. 
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9 The Navigation Laws— 


the House all the information he had re- 
eeived, namely, the instructions which the 
Attorney General gave to the Crown Soli- 
citor. If he received any further informa- 
tion, he would give it to the hon. Gentle- 
man publicly in that House. 

Motion agreed to nem. con. Address 
to be presented by Members of the House 
who are Members of the Privy Council. 


THE NAVIGATION LAWS — MINISTERIAL 
MEASURE. 

Order of the Day for a Committee of 
the whole House on the Resolution moved 
on Monday, May 15, read. 

On the question that Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the chair, 

Mr. HERRIES rose to move the fol- 
lowing Resolution, of which he had given 
notice :— 

‘* That it is essential to the national interests 
of this country to maintain the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the existing Navigation Laws ; subject 
to such modification as may be best calculated to 
obviate any proved inconvenience to the commerce 
of the United Kingdom and its dependencies, 
without danger to our national strength.” 

The right hon. Gentleman said, the course 
he had taken on this occasion certainly re- 
quired that he should briefly explain to the 
House why he had been induced to adopt 
it. The measure introduced by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers upon this most important 
subject, had not been brought before the 
House in the mode which would have been 
most fitting for enabling those who differed 
from the proposition in part, if not in the 
whole, fairly to state the grounds of their 
opinions, and discuss seriatim the resolu- 
tions which would have been presented to 
them, had Ministers chosen to take the 
most convenient course, so that the House 
might have dealt with the resolutions se- 
parately, and might have affirmed such 
portions of them as they could agree to. 
Ministers had adopted a different course : 
they had proposed a very sweeping and 
comprehensive resolution for the abrogation 
of the navigation laws of this kingdom. 
They had accompanied this with qualifica- 
tions and modifications, some of them im- 
portant, not conveyed to them in the shape 
of resolutions at all, but which they were 
to gather from the speech of the Minister 
who introduced the subject to the House. 
It was for that reason chiefly he had thought 
it necessary to bring the whole subject, as 
briefly as he could, under the consideration 
of the House, with the view of inducing 
them to express, in opposition to the sweep- 
ing proposal of Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
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an opinion more consonant to the great in- 
terests of this country, which would meet 
with more approbation from the public, 
and would tend more than the Ministers’ 
resolution to remove any evils which might 
exist in the present shape of our navigation 
laws, and at the same time would give 
perfect assurance that the main principle 
of those laws would not be abandoned. He 
would shortly advert to the nature of the 
question, and the position in which it stood; 
for in that would consist very much the 
ground on which he thought it his duty to 
oppose as well the principles of the measure 
as the season and the circumstances of its 
introduction. Early last Session a Com- 
mittee was appointed, not at the suggestion 
of the Government, but of a private Mem- 
ber of that House, for inquiry into the 
operation of the navigation laws. That 
Committee continued its labours till the 
end of the Session, and then had not ar- 
rived at such a point as to enable it to pre- 
sent a report to the House. At that mo- 
ment, therefore, they were in possession of 
no opinion from that or any other Commit- 
tee appointed to sit on this subject, al- 
though the evidence gathered from the va- 
rious witnesses examined was voluminous, 
and had elicited very important opinions, 
and much information, more or less valua- 
ble, bearing on the question. At the com- 
mencement of this Session it might well 
have been expected, as this inquiry was 
so incomplete, and as, pending the course 
of it, Her Majesty’s Government might 
have been supposed to have adopted some 
view of their own, that a new Committee 
would have been appointed to continue the 
inquiry thus broken off. Government took 
another course: without further inquiry 
they thought proper to announce in their 
Speech from the Throne their intention to 
enter upon the subject in these terms :— 

“ Her Majesty recommends to the consideration 
of Parliament the laws which regulate the naviga- 
tion of the United Kingdom, with a view to ascer- 
tain whether any change can be adopted, which, 
without danger to our maritime strength, may 
promote the commercial and colonial interests of 
the empire.” 

Such was the announcement made to them 
at the meeting of Parliament in November; 
it was now six months since that period, 
and during the whole of that time Min- 
isters had not thought fit to lay before 
the House either the views they enter- 
tained, or the measures they intended to 
propose. If ever there was a measure which 
required the longest possible time fully to 
weigh its consequences, and to collect the 
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opinions of those in the country who would 
be most deeply affected by it, and give the 
Legislature time fully to discuss it; it was 
this which had now been submitted to the 
House. Was it to meet some special, in- 
stant, and imminent danger, that this great 
measur was now so suddenly and hastily 
pressed forward? Was it to remove some 
evil at this moment calling upon the Go- 
vernment for an immediate remedy ? Was 
there any reason which could justify a 
Government in thus postponing for a length 
of time the declaration of their intentions, 
and then requiring that their measure 
should be adopted without adequate time 
for a full and fair consideration of its merits 
and its consequences, not only in Parlia- 
ment, but throughout the country? There 
never was a time in which so little reason 
for such precipitancy could be urged on 
this head as the present. Under these 
circumstances, he felt it to be his duty to 
call the attention of the House to the great 
principle involved, so that instead of de- 
bating in Committee, upon a general reso- 
lution only, the character and effects of the 
measure proposed, he thought the House 
should first come to a decision whether it 
was right and proper, under present cir- 
cumstances, to abandon or uphold the very 
principle of the navigation laws. He had 
another reason for recommending this 
course. Although the Ministers in that 
House had not thought fit to institute a 
further inquiry, the other House of Parlia- 
ment, judging more wisely—taking, as he 
thought, a sounder and more constitutional 
yiew of this great question—had thought 
it right to appoint a Committee to take 
evidence and collect information upon this 
Mmgmentous question, as a preliminary step 
a er own decisions upon it. A portion of 
the evidence taken on that subject in their 
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Lordships’ Committee was now before the 
House; and he rejoiced that it was, for it 
would furnish very material grounds on 
which to resist the measure of Ministers 
at present, and to call, if not for its aban- 
donment, at least for a considerable post- 


ponement of it. Let the House observe, 
moreover, the point of difficulty which 
might arise from the attempt to press the 
measure through this House under such 
circumstances. The Government proposed 
to legislate upon the evidence, such as it 
was, now before the House of Commons. 
But the Lords had appointed a Committee 
to carry that inquiry farther, which had al- 
ready made some progress, and was still 
sitting. It was certainly possible, and from 
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the evidence already produced it might be 
said to be highly probable, that their Lord. 
ships would be led to a conclusion diame. 
trically opposite to that of the Government, 
What embarrassing eonsequences might 
there not arise from sending up a Bill to 
the House of Lords—if the Commons 
should pass such an one—for the aboli- 
tion of the navigation laws, knowing that 
information was before their Lordships 
leading them to resolve on the mainte- 
nance of those laws, and the rejection of 
the Government measure! These surely 
were cogent considerations for inducing the 
utmost caution, and affording the most 
ample time, in dealing with this great 
question, which, according to the plan of 
the Government, proposed nothing less 
than to destroy entirely the protection 
which had hitherto been afforded by law 
to British seamen and British ships in all 
trades except the coasting trade. By a 
strange policy it reserved the coasting trade 
alone out of the wreck of all the rest, 
while it might not be difficult to show, that 
of all classes and descriptions of our mari- 
time trade, this was perhaps the least sus- 
ceptible of invasion or deterioration by fo- 
reign competition, Something indeed had 
been said about reservation of the fish- 
eries; but the exemption did not relate to 
fisheries in the proper sense of the word, 
for the right hon. Gentleman had ex- 
plained that the produce of the deep sea 
fisheries—the whale fisheries—was to be 
admitted equally in foreign and British 
ships into this country. It seemed to him 
to have reference to our fishing grounds 
only, which had really nothing to do with 
the navigation laws. But before he pro- 
ceeded farther, he must call the attention 
of the House to a most remarkable incon- 
gruity in the proposed measure, which 
might serve as a fair specimen of the con- 
sistency, the justice, and the wisdom of the 
whole plan. It was proposed entirely to ab- 
rogate all the protection hitherto afforded 
to British ships and seamen in trading with 
foreign countries, and also with our own ¢o- 
lonies; and yet it was also proposed to re- 
serve the burdensome conditions hitherto 
imposed upon the British shipowner, and to 
require him to continue to man his ship as un- 
der the existing conditions of the navigation 
laws, exposing him thus to all their one- 
rous provisions, and casting away the pro- 
tection in consideration of which only those 
burdens had hitherto been imposed on him, 
This singular condition was announced, 
with much emphasis, as a very essential 
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feature of the measure. The Government 
had been six months concocting their plan; 
it had, no doubt, been most carefully con- 
sidered; and yet it contained this most 
marvellous proposition—such an one, he 
yentured to say, as no Parliament would 
be unwise enough to pass—that the British 
shipowner should from this time forth be 
exposed to unqualified competition with 
those he could not encounter without pro- 
tection; and yet should continue to bear 
burdens which had been imposed upon him, 
not for his own but the national advan- 
tage, and solely in consideration of the 
protection which the navigation laws af- 
forded to him. The right hon. Gentleman 
in his speech had truly said, that the alter- 
ations he proposed were of a grave and 
serious nature—that they went to the 
foundation of the navigation laws—and 
that the changes he recommended were 
more vital and extensive than had probably 
ever been submitted to Parliament. That 
was perfectly true, and was an additional 
reason why the proposition should not have 
been submitted to Parliament so late as it 
had been, and with a view to immediate 
legislation. No legislator, however strong 
his opinions on free trade, or however dis- 
posed towards reform, had ever yet pro- 
osed the abrogation of the navigation 
jaws. The most eminent of all legisla- 
tors in liberal commercial policy, Mr. Hus- 
kisson, would have heard of their abroga- 
tion with dismay. It might have been ex- 
pected that the right hon. Gentleman, in 
proposing a measure of such vast impor- 
tance to the country, would have taken 
some pains to show the necessity for so 
sweeping a change, and would have pointed 
out in some detail the benefits which they 
might hope to derive in return for the 
sacrifice they were required to make. A 
radical change in the fundamental princi- 
ple of our maritime policy, upholden and 
cherished for more than two centuries, 
ought surely not to be hastily adopted, 
unless it could be distinctly demonstrated 
that advantages of the highest character 
might be expected to result from it. But 
the right hon. Gentleman had not suffi- 
ciently shown either the necessity for the 
change, or the advantages that were to 
flow from it. He explained in great detail 
the nature of the measure; but he glanced 
very slightly at those reasons of State which 
demanded a retention of our present naviga- 
tion system; and he (Mr. Herries) had yet 
to receive a satisfactory exposition of the 
grounds upon which this great alteration 
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was proposed, and how it was that the 
right hon. Gentleman imagined that so 
great a venture would be followed by no 
danger to the interests of the country. Of 
all the reasons given for this change, none 
was more groundless than that founded on 
the demand made by some foreign coun- 
tries. Demand from England there was 
none. They had received not a few peti- 
tions on the subject; but on which side 
were they? One petition indeed, had 
that night been presented by the right 
hon. Gentleman from the city of London 
on the subject; but he was in a condition 
to say that another petition of a very dif. 
ferent weight and character would be in 
his hands very soon for presentation from 
the same place against the proposed alter- 
ation. From all the great maritime towns | 
of England there were the strongest re-} 
presentations in favour of the existing 
laws; while on the other side there was no} 
pressure from any part of the country in \ 
favour of the proposal of the Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman had, however, 
read to them applications from three quar- 
ters; and he very impressively and very em- 
phatically called the attention of the House 
to them as deserving the highest con- 
sideration. One of these was from Prus- 
sia, one from America, and the other 
from Jamaica. [Mr. LasovcnerE: And | 
from Canada,| Canada might, perhaps, 
have been mentioned; but Jamaica was 
the one most relied upon; and he could 
not allow the right hon. Gentleman to slip 
out of Jamaica, as he would hereafter 
show how little ground there was for 
founding a demand on that application, 
The first of these applicants for an altera- 
tion in the great English naval laws—the 
staple of our maritime power—was Prussia. 
Now he would ask, with what justice or pro- 
priety Prussia could come, at the present 
time with that which the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen hesitated to call a menace, but 
which he said was a voice of warning, to 
ask us to make this alteration? Prussia 
eame to us, after haying witnessed, for 20 
years and more, every disposition on our 
part to meet, fairly and freely, the com- 
mercial interests of Prussia in conjunction 
with our own; and, after having made with 
us treaties, by the effect of which she had 
derived an enormous accession to her mari- 
time power. Prussia had enjoyed, under 
reciprocal treaties with us, advantages by 
which her shipping employed in her in- 
tercourse with this country had been en- 
creased threefold, while that of England in 
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the same trade had been considerably di- | mercial greatness and naval pre-eminence 


minished. 
advantages to Prussia, nor did he wish to | 
abrogate the treaties with that country. 
He was in favour of those treaties when 
they were negotiated, and had the honour 
of co-operating with Mr. Huskisson when 
he promoted them, and he had not then 
nor since disapproved of one single part of 
the policy which that eminent statesman 
then pursued. He had, therefore, no de- 
sire to disturb the present arrangements 
with Prussia. Wherever it was found 
possible to promote the interests of our 
commerce with foreign countries by mutual 
concession, he was in favour of such a 
course, and would not hesitate to say that 
the stringent provisions of our navigation 
laws ought in such cases to be relaxed. 
But what right had Prussia, at the close of 
a long reciprocal compact, to come and 
tell us that we ought still further to relax 
our navigation laws and principles in her 
favour, and that too beyond the limits of 
our direct trade with her? What was 
there in the position or power of Prussia 
that should ‘frighten us from our pro- 
priety ?’” Who gave Prussia a just claim, 
or any claim at all, to insist upon our 
making so enormous a concession as was 
involved in the total repeal of our navi- 
gation laws? What could Prussia give 
us in exchange for such a concession 
to her, as would be the admission of her 
ships to trade between this country and 
our colonies, and also between this coun- 
try and the East? What could she give 
us in exchange for the abandonment of 
an exclusive preference of our own sailors 
and ships in these important lines of 
commerce ? When the right hon. Gentle- 
man received a ‘*menace” from Prussia, 
he might well, instead of making any con- 
cession to it, have reminded Prussia of the 


footing upon which the respective interests | disposed to shape out for 
of England and Prussia really stood, and | that that State was America. 





He did not complain of those | of this country were saved, only because 


an hon. Member of that House had chosen 
to make a Motion for the appointment of a 
Committee to inquire into the operation of 
our navigation laws? What was the 
amount of the commercial intercourse of 
Prussia with this country? How much 
did Prussia take of our manufactures ? 
The last return he saw showed that she 
took somewhere about 500,000/. worth of 
our goods annually. How much did Eng. 
land take of hers in return? The ac- 
counts of our Custom-house would not 
show the exact quantity, because it was 
blended with the general account under 
the head of ‘“‘ Germany;’’ but certain he 
was that it was greater by an enormous 
amount. He did not hesitate to assert 
that of all the Continental Powers Prussia 
had been the least liberal in her intercourse 
with this country. In fact, English manu- 
factures were almost excluded from Prus- 
sia. The good or evil that country had it 
in her power to effect with respect to Eng- 
land, weighed as nothing when compared 
with the loss which England would sustain 
in power, and influence if, in deference 
to that or any other State, the navigation 
laws were to be abrogated. Prussia knew 
very well that she might perhaps manage 
to press a little on the Government, and 
enable the Ministers to use her menace to 
some advantage in that House; but she 
was also fully sensible that it was not 
on such flimsy grounds that the Legis- 
lature would consent to the abrogation of 
that policy by virtue of which Great 
Britain had attained her unrivalled mari- 
time influence and great naval power. 
They were given to understand that there 
was another foreign State which did not 
threaten but invited England to adopt 
the course which the Ministers were now 
her, and 
Now, he 


have shown how Prussia had enjoyed by far | | meant no disrespect to America; but he 
the largest share of the advantages which | | would take leave to say what was, indeed, 
were guaranteed by existing treaties; while | a notorious fact, that America never made 
her threats were of no importance, for she | any proposition to any other country with- 
was not able to wrestle successfully in| out having previously ascertained, with 


commercial hostility or rivalry with the 
greatest maritime nation in the world. 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, stated, 
with some degree of satisfaction, that the 
appointment of the Committee moved for 
by the hon. Member for Stoke-upon-Trent 
had the effect of ‘‘ suspending the blow” 
which Prussia was prepared to strike. 
Was it then come to this, that the com- 








great certainty, that she would herself be 
a gainer by it. America, with unexam- 
pled disinterestedness, now came forward 
to make this very kind proposal, that if 
we abolished the navigation laws, so far as 
they related to our colonial intercourse, she 
would do the same by us. But America 
had got no colonies, and it was wholly out 
of her power to give us any equivalent for 
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the advantage she would be sure to acquire 
by reason of the abolition of our naviga- 
tion laws. Why did not the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite make some such pro- 
position as this to America :—‘* Since 
you are so very liberal, and so very anxi- 
ous to free commerce from all the tram- 
mels which enthral it—since you have so 
mueh at heart the promotion of the gene- 
ral commerce of the universe—begin by re- 
moving your own navigation laws, which 
are quite as stringent as ours ?”’ If Ame- 
rica had acquiesced, she might, then, with 
some grace, solicit the abolition of the na- 
vigation laws of England; but, as matters 
now stood, the bargain was not equal. Ame- 
rica had nothing to give England in the small- 
est degree comparable with what she would 
obtain from the repeal of the English na- 
vigation laws, and the permission to trade 
freely with and between all our colonies 
and their mother country. No more un- 
equal bargain had ever been recorded in 
the history of international compacts. But 
he found no mention of any such inequit- 
able compact in the communications of Mr. 
Bancroft, the American Minister. Mr. 
Bancroft did nothing more than express a 
disposition to meet this country half way 
in an attempt to remove any vexatious and 
unnecessary restrictions by which the com- 
mercial intercourse between both countries 
might be trammelled; which was a different 
thing altogether from insisting on the abro- 
gation, without condition, of that code of 
laws to which England was mainly indebted 
for her mercantile greatness and her supre- 
macy on the seas. To make any such 
proposition would exceed the powers of 
face even of an American statesman. But 
then there were our own colonies. Was it 
they who had asked for this sweeping 
change ? It was said so, indeed, in some 
quarters having a deep interest in our co- 
lonial possessions; but since those opinions 
had been expressed, facts, and circum- 
stances had been brought to light materi- 
ally calculated to alter them, and greatly 
to qualify the importance to be attached 
to any application professing to emanate 
from the colonies. Enough had been 
elicited by the inquiries which had been in- 
stituted before a Committee of the other 
House, to show that it was not for the in- 
terests of any of the colonies, and least of 
all for those of our West Indian posses- 
sions, that the navigation laws should, 
with all their concomitant conditions, be 
revoked. He held in his hand the first 
report of the inquiry before the Committee 
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of the Lords, and he found that there was 
a vast preponderance of opinion among the 
merchants examined as witnesses before 
that Committee in favour of the mainten- 
ance of them. Those witnesses did not think 
that any advantage would result to them from 
the proposed alteration. Thirty merchants 
were examined, and of these the chief evi- 
dence was, with few exceptions, that they 
were not even aware of the pressure of the 
navigation laws. A few of the witnesses 
admitted that they thought a reduction in 
freights might be effected, and was, of 
course, desirable; but they added that 
they did not think it was of such im- 
portance that it would be worth while to 
petition for it. Such was the general im- 
port of the evidence adduced before the 
Committee of the Upper House. The evi- 
dence adduced before the Committee pre- 
sided over by the noble Lord the Member 
for Lynn (Lord George Bentinck), was of 
similar import, and went to show that if 
the Legislature were to make the sacrifice 
of our shipping interests, and thereby of 
the main source of our national power, by 
abolishing all preference and protection to 
those interests, they would commit the folly 
of making the greatest possible sacrifice for 
the smallest possible good. It had been said 
that a petition from the House of Assembly 
in Jamaica had been presented to the 
House of Commons, which contained a 
strong remonstrance on the subject of the 
navigation laws; and of that petition the 
most had been made by those who advo- 
cated the measure now under considera- 
tion; but the history of the document in 
question required to be explained, and de- 
served to be more generally known than it 
was. It was a document of a very doubtful 
character. One of the members of the 
House of Assembly, Mr. Geddes, was 
examined before the Lords, and he at 
first declared that there was no such 
document in existence at all. He was 
mistaken, however. He was referred to 
dates, and he then found that there 
was such a document; but the evidence 
which he gave with respect to it, showed 
that it was of a very questionable charac- 
ter, and was not entitled to much consid- 
eration. His evidence was, that the peti- 
tion had not been made the subject, as it 
ought to have been, of a preliminary in- 
quiry before a Committee—that it passed 
the House at the close of a Session in a 
hurried manner, without being subjected to 
such formalities as documents of the kind 
were usually submitted to, and that that 
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was the reason why it had entirely escaped 
his notice and that of many other Members. 
He begged, moreover, to call the attention 
of the House to this fact, that in the win- 
ter before this memorial was passed—he 
believed in December—there was a me- 
morial transmitted to this country, contain- 
ing a full account of all the grievances of 
which the colonists thought they had a 
right to complain. They were elaborately 
set forth, but not one word was said in that 
memorial of the navigation laws. More 
than that, subsequently, at the close of the 
next year, another memorial was prepared, 
setting forth all the grievances of the island. 
With that memorial Mr. Geddes was fully 
acquainted ; and not one word was said in 
it about the navigation laws. Those me- 
morials had passed through Committees of 
Inquiry. But it was only in this isolated 
memorial, which had not passed through a 
Committee of Inquiry, that the repeal of 
the navigation laws was mentioned. There 
was, moreover, a passage well deserving 
particular attention in this evidence of Mr. 
Geddes. He said— 

“« These parties, if they had been aware of this 
fact, that, by the abrogation of the navigation 
laws, you would cheapen freights from the foreign 
islands (where sugar was brought) to England as 
well as from the West Indies, they never would 
have thought of asking for it.” 

To facilitate imports from Cuba by an al- 
teration of the navigation laws, would only 
increase the disadvantage from which they 
were at present suffering. In short, the 
more the subject was carefully examined, 
the more the supposed advantages to our 
colonists from the abolition of the naviga- 
tion laws would be found to vanish; and 
the more gratuitous the sacrifice of aban- 
doning our present exclusive occupation of 
the carrying trade with our own foreign 
possessions: that trade he conceived to be 
of more essential importance to our mari- 
time interests than the coasting trade of 
these islands, which it was proposed to 
reserve to our own shipping. On the con- 
trary, if one only of these carrying trades 
was to be retained for the exclusive occu- 
pation of our own commercial navigation, 
he had little hesitation in declaring that he 
should prefer the reservation of the inter- 
course with the colonies; for, while neither 
America, nor any other country, could 
practically avail themselves, to any extent, 
of the opening of our home coasting trade 
to their ships, there were circumstances 
more especially affecting the former, which 
would expose our own shipping interests 
to the greatest disadvantage in a rivalry 
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with them in the colonial traffic. Hg 
would not on this occasion enter into the 
details of that part of the question, nor 
touch upon any of the minor topics, such 
as the provisions relating to apprentices, 
or to Lascars, which were adverted to by 
the right hon. Gentleman. He would con. 
fine himself to the more general principles 
of this great question. And here he must 
first observe, that, however disposed to 
uphold the navigation laws, he (Mr. Her. 
ries) was not aware that there were any 
persons who were not prepared to enter 
fairly into a discussion of the subject, in 
order to remove all existing and real in. 
convenience by which trade and commerce 


might be unnecessarily fettered—-from which | 


the shipowners suffered injury—and from 
the removal of which no detriment could 
be apprehended to the great maritime 
interests of the country. But, to ap. 
proach the subject with such views was 
very different from abandoning the great 
principle of the navigation laws. Having 
undertaken to make a Motion in which the 
necessity of adhering to ‘‘ the great fun. 
damental principle of the navigation laws” 
was asserted, he wished to explain what 
he meant when he used that expression, 
He would take his explanation from 4 
statement made by the greatest and most 
recent authority, Mr. Huskisson, which 
embodied all that he understood by that 
expression :— 

“The fundamental principle of the navigation 
laws is that of giving by law in our foreign trade 
a preference to British shipping and British sea- 
men, so far as we can do so consistently with our 
engagements and relations with other countries; 
and of confining our domestic trade, our coasting 
and colonial trade, as well as our fisheries, exclu- 
sively to ourselves.” 


He found Mr. Huskisson insisting in the 
strongest terms on this great principle. 
He said— 

“ So far as exclusion is within our reach, that 
is, in the coasting trade, in the fisheries, in the 
trade between this country and our foreign pos- 
sessions, we grant a strict monopoly to the British 
shipper. It is cur duty to maintain and enforce 
this monopoly, not for his special advantage, but 
for the public interest. It is our further duty to 
give him every legitimate countenance and pro- 
tection in the trade of this country with other ma- 
ritime Powers.” 


And again, in the same speech, he said, 
** We are all agreed’’—(he wished it could 
be said so now)— 


“ we are all agreed that our commercial marine 
isthe foundation of our naval supremacy, and that 
the maintenance of that power is the paramount 
duty of those who administer the affairs of this 
country.” 
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If the right hon. Gentleman assented to 
those views, the House might go into 
Committee on that principle; they might 
in Committee pass a resolution modifying 
the law; they might remove anomalies 
which had been the object of censure and 
ridicule in some quarters where attention 
seemed to have been bestowed only on the 
smaller parts of the subject. The right 
hon. Gentleman had himself made use of 
some of these exceptional and occasionally 
inconvenient occurrences in the enforce- 
ment of the navigation laws, with very un- 
due emphasis, as if they furnished impor- 
tant arguments against the principle of 
them. Such was his case of the cargo of 
nuts improperly sent to Hamburgh, and 
which could not be re-imported from thence; 
and such also was the affair of the cotton 
which, finding no sale at Havre, was inter- 
dicted from seeking a market here. These 
were matters of little weight and of small 
public general importance when put in 
comparison with the main objects of these 
great national Jaws; and it was not to be 
supposed that this House would accept 
them as motives of any material weight 
or value for the adoption of a resolution 
for abandoning a policy hitherto deemed 
essential to the maintenance of the com- 
mercial marine and maritime supremacy of 
this country. On this subject he appealed 
again to the authority of that liberal 
statesman, Mr. Huskisson, to whose opin- 
ions upon this topic he must continue to 
adhere, although he saw, and saw it with 
regret, that others who had also formerly 
acted cordially with him, had now aban- 
doned his cautious and conservative view 
of this important question; and in this 
as well as other matters, had laid aside 
the caution which he had always shown in 
actual legislation, and the protective prin- 
ciple by which his practical measures were 
always characterised, Speaking of these 
laws, Mr. Huskisson said— 

“T am, however, at the same time bound to 
say that these regulations of the navigation laws 
were founded on the first and permanent law 
of every State, the highest ground of political ne- 
cessity—the necessity of providing for our own 
state of defence ; the necessity of being prepared to 
afford seeurity to our various colonial possessions 
scattered throughout all seas; the necessity of pro- 
tecting the different branches of our widely-spread 
commerce against all the dangers attendant ona 
state of war; and, lastly, the necessity of main- 
taining our naval ascendancy, and thereby sus- 
taining the high station in the seale of nations 
which that ascendancy, more than anything else, 
has given to us. Entertaining these opinions, I 
am as ready as any man to say that it is our duty 
9n all occasions to look to the peculiar nature of 
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our State necessities, and that whenever the inter- 
ests of commerce and navigation cannot be recon- 
ciled, I have no hesitation in stating that the in- 
terests of commerce should give way to those of 
navigation.” 
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After all the attention he could bestow on 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he was unable to discover by what chain 
of reasoning he arrived at the conclusion 
that we could abandon our protective ma- 
ritime system without endangering our 
naval supremacy. Upon this main point— 
of all others the most essential in this 
question—he had been most sparing of his 
argument. He stated, indeed, that he 
agreed in holding that the commercial 
marine of this country was the main foun- 
dation of its maritime power; but if such 
was his opinion, he should have shown 
more clearly upon what grounds it was 
that he could take from that commercial 
marine the protection and fostering care 
which it had hitherto received, without at 
least endangering its progress and sta- 
bility. He had not satisfied the House, 
and did not appear to have satisfied even 
himself upon that point. It would there- 
fore become him or his Colleagues to offer 
more satisfactory explanations of their 
views in that respect. For his own part, 
he could not but concur with all who had 
looked at this subject with reference to 
its history from the earliest times, and 
conclude, that without the support, the 
protection, the fostering care, which had 
now for 200 years, by means of those 
Acts, been extended to their commercial 
marine, the interests connected with it 
must all be put to hazard. Ile would not go 
back to stories of the reigns of Richard II. 
and Elizabeth, or other reigns, to which 
the right hon. Gentleman had adverted. 
No doubt the absurd legislation of those 
early times afforded abundant materials for 
ridicule, and furnished nice pickings for 
those who would write a comic history of 
the navigation laws; but for any other 
purpose they were useless. But, begin- 
ning from the time of that ruler by whom 
they had been modelled anew, and whose 
great sagacity at least would not be de- 
nied, and tracing those laws as they ex- 
isted under the monarchs who succeeded 
him, this fact was plainly seen, that suc- 
cessive Governments all held by those laws, 
as essential to the maintenance of the 
power, the commerce, and the industry of 
the country. To the present day there had 
been no variation from that policy; and 
when they turned from statesmen to philo- 
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sophers, they found that the most eminent 
of these in the science of political economy, 
contrasting the special interests of trade 
with the mightier interests of national 
power and safety, and weighing the whole 
subject in his sagacious mind, had come 
to the conclusion that those very navi- 
gation laws which were now made a 
subject for amusing criticism and ready 
condemnation, were ‘‘ the wisest of all 
our commercial regulations.”” From 
Oliver Cromwell, therefore, to the most 
eminent statesmen of the present day, 
and from Adam Smith to Mr. Huskis- 
son, all authority, practical and theorct- 
ical, was in favour of these navigation 
laws. Surely much respect was due to 
such authorities; and those who, like the 
present Government, came forward, in de- 
fiance of these opinions, with a proposal to 
east aside, without qualification, or only 
with the most paltry reservations, a system 
so upheld, and so interwoven with our na- 
tional convictions, ought to give us some 
better security against the possible dan- 
gers of the change than the assurance of 
their own conviction that we might do so 
without danger; and with some better rea- 
son for it than a reference to the general 
principles of free trade, and a desire to 
give facilities to commerce. For his own 
part, there was no measure calculated to 
extend British commerce to which he was 
not willing to assent, if it could be shown 
that the advantages so to be secured could 
be obtained without incurring some na- 
tional evil more than sufficient to coun- 
terbalance all the good which might be 
gained. He was not willing, upon any 
doubtful ground, to hazard the mighty in- 
terests involved in the naval superiority of 
this country. That superiority was indis- 
pensable for our own defence, and for the 
maintenance of our independence. It was 
inseparable from our insular position and 
our vast colonial possessions. The au- 
thority of England in the general affairs 
of the world depended also on her mari- 
time authority. Strip her of that, and 
she would sink into a third or fourth-rate 
Power; her possessions abroad she could 
no longer maintain—her colonies she could 
no longer hold—her foreign dependencies 
would pass into other hands. She could 
retain none of these except as the mistress 
of the sea. Nor was it for herself alone 
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that it was essential she should maintain 
that position. It was of infinite importance 
to the balance of power in Europe, and to 
the peace of the world, which, by her 
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peculiar situation, and her predominant 
strength on an element where none could 
contend with her, she was frequently en. 
abled by her sole intervention to uphold, 
Were they going to hazard all the advan. 
tages they enjoyed on the mere chance 
that the present measure might not pro. 
duce the evils which had been foretold ? 
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These were all great national considera. } 


tions, and undoubtedly presented them. 
selves as the most weighty in approaching 
the subject now under discussion. 


But 4 


there were also extensive class interests in. 7 


volved in it which could not be overlooked, 7 
and which were of so large a character that [ 


they yielded only in importance to those 
which concerned the safety and honour of 
the whole nation. Such were the interests 
of the shipowner, the shipbuilder, the sea- 
man, and all the trades connected with, 
and subservient to, the maritime profes- 
sion. These had all been hitherto support- 
ed by a monopoly of certain branches of 
our trade, and a preference, so far as we 
could give it to them, in the remainder. 
Such, as Mr. Huskisson truly affirmed, it 
was our duty, and ought to be our care, to 
secure to them; and how could it be ex- 
pected that these should be suddenly with- 
drawn from them without the certainty of 
immediate discouragement, and the haz- 
ard of permanent deterioration, to those 
interests? It appeared that the tonnage 
of the shipping belonging to this kingdom 
amounted to no less than about 3,900,000 
tons; that the number of sailors employed 
in our mercantile marine was 230,000; 
it was also estimated that the capital em- 
barked in shipping was little less than 
40,000,0007.; and that the trades imme- 
diately connected with, and subservient to, 
the shipping interest, employed a capital 
of from 16,000,000/. to 17,000,0000. 
Thus there was between 50,000,0002. and 
60,000,000/. of property, which would 
be immediately affected by the proposed 
change. There were also employed in this 
branch of national industry about 50,000 
artisans, whose wages amounted to not less 
than 5,000,000. a year. The cost of 
victualling the ships was estimated at 
9,000,0007., and the freights which the 
mercantile marine earned per annum were 
reckoned at nearly 30,000,0007. These 
were enormous interests, and should not 
be dealt with lightly; but when, in addi- 
tion to all this, it was considered that 
the existence of these interests lay at the 
foundation of our national defences, and 
that without these defences we could not 
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exist in the present position which we oc- 
eupied as a nation, surely these afforded 
ample reasons, if not for resisting all 
change, at least for proceeding with such 
changes as were thought necessary—not 
in the reckless way which was now pro- 
posed—by at once adopting a sweeping 
resolution that the navigation laws should 
be wholly abolished, but by improving, 
altering, and modifying them in such a 
manner as might be found consistent with 
all the great interests which they were 
framed to foster and protect. If they 
must needs attempt amendments and mo- 
difications of these laws for objects of suf- 
ficient importance to justify the attempt, 
let it at least be made with all the care and 
eaution, and deliberate prudence, which 
the magnitude of the possible results, for 
good or evil, unquestionably demanded. 
Let there be ample time given, not only 
for this House, but for the whole country, 
and for all parties specially concerned in 
the issue, to form and express their opin- 
ions upon the proposed sweeping measure. 
There existed no emergency in this case 
requiring immediate or hasty legislation. 
It was a question of prospective amend- 
ment only, even in the eyes of those who 
conceived the most favourable view of its 
ultimate advantage. It was one of great 
danger in the opinion of others. It was 
therefore, of all others, a subject the most 
requiring a cautious and deliberate mode of 
proceeding. For the Government to contend 
that after a delay of six months between the 
announcement and the production of this 
measure, that it should be hastily urged 
into practical legislation, was utterly pre- 
posterous. They could hardly themselves 
expect it. Prepared as he himself was 
to reject the proposition, as it then 
stood, at once upon the merits of the 
case, he must further declare that no 
efforts on his part should be wanting to 
prevent undue haste and precipitancy in 
the progress of it, if persisted in. He 
would take the liberty of telling Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers what course they ought 
to have adopted in a matter of such vast 
interest and importance as this. They 
ought, without delay, after the announce- 
ment of it in the Speech from the Throne, 
to have laid their plan upon the table of 
the House, and there have left it for long 
and ample consideration. They must be 
presumed to have come to some determina- 
tion respecting such a measure, before they 
made that announcement. If so, they 
ought surely not to have locked it up 
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within their own bosoms for six months, in 
order to produce it towards the close of the 
Session, and then to call upon the Legis- 
lature precipitately to adopt it. He had 
not gone into any details of the subject on 
this occasion; having only slightly alluded 
to the marvellous anomaly of retaining the 
obligation on the shipowner to man his 
vessel as prescribed by the existing laws, 
while he was to be deprived of the advan- 
tages in consideration of which that bur- 
densome condition was imposed upon him. 
But that part of the plan was insisted upon 
in the speech with which it was introduced; 
and the House was to take the declaration 
in the speech as a part of the measure. In 
conclusion, he begged to state that he op- 
posed the whole resolution as it stood, on 
the ground that it professed to be destruc- 
tive of the navigation laws; and for that 
reason he had thought it necessary to put 
his opinion in a distinct shape, affirming 
the converse of the proposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and he hoped the House 
would concur in it. Considering the pecu- 
liar disadvantages to which the shipowner 
of this country was exposed, connected 
as they were with the social and political 
condition and the public economy of the 
country itself, he knew it to be impossible 
for him to sanction an unreserved competi- 
tion with the foreigner, and to maintain 
the seamen he employed in his present 
state of proud superiority over the same 
class in all other nations. He knew it 
would be impossible for him without the 
aid of efficient protection to uphold his 
high position as the main instrument of 
the power and glory of this great country; 
and, therefore, for the sake of all those in- 
terests which depended upon that power— 
our own safety and independence—our 
great colonial possessions—and even the 
general peace and tranquillity of the world; 
he prayed the House not to assent to an 
experimental change which might impair 
the strength of that right arm which this 
nation had hitherto put forth to awe and 
control the world, and convert it into a 
palsied limb which the meanest of our 
rivals might successfully grapple with. 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving the resolution given at the com- 
mencement of his speech. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that when 
he introduced the question to the House 
the other night, he had an opportunity of 
so fully explaining the grounds upon which 
he was prepared to support it, that he was 
unwilling to present himself again to the 
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notice of the House so soon; but he as- 
sured them that he would confine the re- 
marks which he was compelled to make 
within the briefest possible compass. He 
was not at all disposed to quarrel with the 
course which the right hon. Gentleman had 
taken. On the contrary, he thought that 
the resolution which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had placed in the hands of the 
Speaker, very “airly raised the issue which 
the House mst decide before they con- 
sidered the details of the proposition which 
Her Majesty’s Government had submitted 
to them. That issue he conceived to be 
this—whether they should widely depart 
from those principles which had hitherto 
been considered as essential and fundamen- 
tal principles of the navigation laws, or 
whether, adhering to them, they should en- 
deavour to reconcile that adherence with 
some partial deviation from them, in order 
to meet certain particular grievances ? 
The House would do him the iustice to re- 
collect that when he proposed the question 
to the House, he did not attempt to con- 
ceal from them that he was proposing an 
innovation of a very large description, and 
that he was dealing with a subject of im- 
mense magnitude. To have attempted to 
take any other course would have been 
alike unworthy and useless. He would not 
have done so if he could, and he could not 
have done so if he would. Having made 
up his mind that a great alteration was 
necessary for the general benefit of the 
country, and above all for the benefit of 
our commercial marine, and for the mili- 
tary greatness of the country, he thought 
it right fairly to state to the House that he 
was proposing a novel course—a course at 
variance with the general tenor of legisla- 
tion which the House had heretofore pur- 
sued. He had listened with the greatest 
attention to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, whose great knowledge and 
long experience upon such subjects at all 
times commanded his best attention; but 
he must say, that although he clearly un- 
derstood him to say that he objected to 
the course proposed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, he confessed he had failed to 
carry away so distinct an impression of 
what were the views really entertained by 
him, as—whether agreeing with him or not 
—he generally. derived from statements 
made by the right hon. Gentleman. In 
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fact, the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
was exceedingly vague on the whole sub- 
ject. In some parts of his speech he would 
have led them to suppose, that if foreign 
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countries would meet us on a footing of § upon 
fair reciprocity, there was hardly any part port 

of the restrictions which he was not pre prese 
pared to abandon—while in other parts of less, 

his speech the right hon. Gentleman would prote 
have led them to believe that he would comm 
rigidly adhere to the principles of restric. condi 
tion, although he might be prepared to con. that 
sider some partial or secondary modifica. shoul 
tion of them. The only thing he had very your | 
distinctly collected from the speech of the nial ] 
right hon. Gentleman was that at all events man i 
he was not prepared to relax the restric. ject, 
tions placed upon the navigation and trade the Ji 
of our colonial possessions. He would re- exami 
tain them as a strict monopoly; and he House 
quoted the authority of Mr. Huskisson was ti 
upon that point. Now, no man could re- sent | 
spect the memory of Mr. Huskisson more J the na 
than he (Mr. Labouchere) did; but he 9 to abi 
might be permitted to doubt whether, in —) knew 
the position in which we were now placed 9% was bi 
—it having been the declared policy of the © Sessio 
Legislature to deprive the produce of our §) upon” 
colonies of that preference and protection neithe 
in the markets of the mother country which J} but hi 
they had hitherto received—he might be Gentle 
permitted to doubt whether, in such cir- § ess th 
cumstances, Mr. Huskisson would have § island, 
defended the monstrous proposition, that [) merch 
while we had adopted this policy we should § ver, « 
at the same time insist upon retaining what [% J0ns o! 
Burke called ‘the paper chains’ which try. 


4 shipow 
> compe 
> for fre 


bound the colonies to the mother country. 
He did not know whether the right hon, 
Gentleman was an advocate for reversing 





the policy of the Legislature in this re- § shippe 
spect, and for returning to the system of § and t 
protecting duties upon the produce of our § ships - 
colonies, and upon articles the manufac. § would 
ture of our own country. The right hon, —% 4moun 
Gentleman had not given them the least § He w 
inkling of what his opinion was on this [§ ‘tatem 
point; and yet it did seem to him tocon- § Lord | 
stitute a very material consideration when § i whi 
discussing the question as to whether or not J Cuntr, 
they should introduce other alterations in laws as 
consequence of that change of policy. were ¢ 
Judging from the political society in which those 
he saw the right hon. Gentleman, he con- cently : 
cluded he would, if he could, recommend migrar 
to the House to revert to the system of [§ sham 
high protecting duties upon the produce of § *'Suum 
our colonies and of the mother country; naviga 
but he should be very much surprised ine J ce to 
deed, although holding these abstract opin- § 1 must 
ions, to find one so sagacious as the right with th 
hon. Gentleman imagining that in the long § that tl 
run it was possible to restore that system. § ge 
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upon the recommendations of a certain re- 
port which the noble Lord opposite had 
presented that night. That report, doubt- 
less, afforded great joy to those who held 
protection principles. But what did it re- 
commend? On the special ground of the 
condition of the West Indies, it proposed 
that for six years, and no more, there 
should be a protecting duty of 10s. in fa- 
your of sugar alone the produce of our colo- 
nial possessions. The right hon. Gentle- 


} man in dealing with this part of the sub- 
| ject, quoted the evidence of a Member of 


the Jamaica House of Assembly, who was 
examined before the Committee of the 


House of Lords, and who admitted that it 
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was true a very strong memorial had been 
sent by that Assembly protesting against 
the navigation laws, and asking Parliament 
to abrogate them, but who said that he 
knew nothing of its having passed; that it 


© was brought forward at a late period of the 


Session, and that it had come with surprise 
upon the House of Assembly. He could 
neither confirm nor refute that statement; 
but he apprehended that the right hon. 


> Gentleman was hardly prepared to say, un- 


less the same trick was played all over the 
island, that the memorial of the planters, 


> merchants, labourers, and others of Han- 
| over, Jamaica, did not represent the opin- 


ions of those who had sent it to this coun- 
try. Their statement was, that British 


© shipowners, under the navigation laws, 
| compel parties to pay double the amount 
) for freights that they would pay if they 


| shipped their produce in other vessels, 
) and that a great number of American 
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© ships leave the island in ballast, which 


would otherwise carry away a large 


| amount of the produce of the colony. 
| He would also remind the House of the 


» statements on former occasions made by 
» lord Harris, the Governor of Trinidad, 
in which he strongly urged on the mother 

| country the relaxation of the navigation 


laws as a boon to which the West Indies 
were entitled, and stated as a fact that 
those very restrictions had operated re- 
cently in raising the freight of imported im- 
migrants into the West Indies. He was 
ashamed tc waste the time of the House in 
arguing at auylength the proposition that the 
navigation laws were a burden and agriev- 
ance to our colonies. It stood to reason that 
itmust be so. Any one who was acquainted 


| with the history of the colonies must know 


j that the colonists had at all times com- 
§ plained of those laws; and was it possible 
® that they could bear the burden without 


Complaint now that this country had an- 
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nounced her intention of depriving them 
of those advantages they had heretofore 
possessed? It was true that some West 
Indians who were brought before the Com- 
mittees both of the House of Lords and 
House of Commons treated this question 
of the navigation laws very lightly ; but 
he thought it was not very difficult to dis- 
cover what had been the sources of those 
variations of opinion, The fact was, that 
the West Indians, somehow or other, be- 
lieved that gentlemen who were generally 
attached to protective duties would express 
a stronger opinion upon the navigation 
laws, from the circumstance of those laws 
being mixed up with protective duties, 
than they would if they considered them 
only as an abstract question. The right 
hon. Gentleman had dwelt upon the case 
of Jamaica; but he took good care not to 
say anything about Canada. Could there 
be a more explicit declaration than the 
joint memorial that proceeded from the 
House of Assembly and the Legislative 
Council of that colony, agreed to, he be- 
lieved, unanimously, declaring that the 
navigation laws were an intolerable bur- 
den to the people of Canada, diverting the 
trade naturally belonging to that colony 
through the United States, and asking for 
relief from them? He would not again 
read Lord Elgin’s admirable despatch, in 
which he said that on commercial grounds, 
as well as on political considerations, he 
thought it highly important such a griev- 
ance should not be Jeft to rankle in the 
minds of the colonists of Canada. Thus 
much on the question of commercial re- 
striction, which he acknowledged was one 
of the fundamental principles of the navi- 
gation laws; but there was another essen- 
tial principle of our navigation laws which 
the right hon. Gentleman was so much 
alarmed at the prospect of repealing, and 
that principle was that which endeavoured 
to restrict to ourselves the carrying trade 
between us and other countries. He would 
not go again over the ground he had taken 
when he first brought forward this ques- 
tion; but the right hon. Gentleman had 
not attempted to prove that we could de- 
rive any advantage by keeping the carry- 
ing trade to ourselves, or that we should 
not utterly fail in that struggle if we en- 
gaged in it with other countries. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, had sneer- 
ed very much at the value of the Prussian 
trade; but Prussia had given the signal, 
and other countries had followed the ex- 
ample. The right hon. Gentleman, look- 
ing to the Prussian trade, said it did not 
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become England to succumb to anything 
like a menace from that quarter; but the 
question for us to consider was whether the 
thing was just or unjust. Prussia had 
told us fairly that she could not, consist- 
ently with the feelings of her own people 
and her own interests, enter into trade 
with us unless upon equal terms, but that 
she would then be ready to doso. My 
own opinion is, that by meeting her on 
equal terms, she will be ready to trade 
with us; and the right hon. Gentleman, in 
part of his speech, seemed to me to be 
perfectly willing, if he could get equal 
terms, to meet any country that chose to 
meet us upon those terms. All that 
Prussia asked for was, that in the Euro- 
pean carrying trade, her ships and ours 
might be placed precisely on the same 
footing. [Mr. Herries: She wants the colo- 
nial trade.] No; that was not the point in 
dispute between them, though he thought 
they might give her the colonies. The 
point was, that Prussia asked that her 
ships might have the same facilities with 
regard to the European carrying trade that 
we gave to our own ships; but that could 
not be done without giving up the main 
principle of our navigation laws. That, 
however, was a principle which it was not 
worth contending for, for they might de- 
pend upon it that we could not continue to 
deal with the rest of the world upon a 
system of inequality—they would not 
allow us to maintain privileges and immu- 
nities which we were not willing to extend 
to others. The question was, whether we 
could now enter into a war of retaliation? 
His own firm conviction was, that we had 
a deep interest in accepting the terms they 
offer us frankly and fairly. He utterly 
denied the position of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, that British shipping could not 
compete with that of any nation in the 
world. If he believed that British ship- 
ping could not be as well navigated as that 
of any other nation upon the terms of free 
and open competition, he should tremble 
for this country—he should think that our 
maritime greatness was undermined, and 
that no restriction we could devise could 
maintain it—that our commercial great- 
ness would dwindle away—and that our 
maritime greatness, which was so inti- 
mately connected with it, must also share 
in its ruin. But he could discover no rea- 
son in the world for coming to such a con- 
clusion. The right hon. Gentleman had 
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talked about the United States of America, 
and said it was notorious that their ship- 
ping beat ours wherever they met it. That 
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he utterly denied. How stood the facts of 


the case in trade generally, if they took § 


the trade between the United States and 
England? 


those two great countries with regard to 
shipping during the last few years, and 


then the House would see to what degree f 





First of all he would state to 7 
the House what had been the progress of 7 
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pests 
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GAG 


the United States had been able to over. ) 


whelm and crush our marine in the compe. § 


He found 


tition in which it was engaged. 


that in 1827 the American shipping 9 


amounted to 1,620,607 tons, and in 184§ 
to 2,562,084; having increased between 9 


1827 and 1846, 941,477 tons; whilst in 


1827 the British shipping amounted to 
2,460,500 tons, and in 1846 to 3,817,112 © 
tons, being an increase in the same period J 
The difference, then, © 


of 1,365,612 tons. 
between the increase of British shipping, 


as compared with that of American ship. 
ping for the same period, was 415,135 | 


tons, or 44 per cent.; and, comparing the § 


direct trade between Great Britain and the © 


United States—a trade obviously open and 


unprotected for the two countries with each © 


other, and computed on fair terms—he § 


found that between 1824 and 1846 the § 


amount of shipping had increased from | 


45,000 tons 

if they took 
Great Britain 
the increase was still more remarkable; for 


to 205,000 
the general 


tons ; 


and | 
trade of | 
with the United States, | 


in 1824 there were only 54,600 tons of | 
British shipping engaged in the American § 
trade, whereas in 1844 there were 766,700 © 


tons. 


That would show that under the | 


pressure of that competition which was de- 7 


scribed as so overwhelming, the increase 
in our shipping in that trade in which it 
had to compete with American shipping, 
and enjoyed no protection at all, had been 


enormous in the course of the last few | 
years; and he would remark in passing, to § 
those Gentlemen whose apprehensions di- § 


rected them not to look at America, but at 


ig cary 


alata! 


bi eae 


Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia, that if it © 


were shown that we could compete with 
the shipping of the United States, we need 
have no apprehensions but that we could 
also compete with the shipping of Prussia, 
Sweden, and Denmark. The third princi- 
ple of the navigation laws, as he appre- 
hended, was to secure to us what was call- 
ed the long-voyage trade, so as to prevent 
goods coming from Asia, Africa, or Amer- 
ica from being imported into this country 
from any European port. 
from something that fell from the right 
hon. Gentleman, that he was not unpre 


He thought, 4 


pared to give up what had hitherto been J 
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considered as one of the main principles of 
the navigation laws. It was, however, 
most desirable that the interval between 
the proposal of a measure of this descrip- 
tion, and proceeding with it, should not be 
longer than was required for the full con- 
sideration of the subject; and he had been 
much struck by an observation that had 
fallen from an hon. Gentleman opposite, 
the worthy Alderman the Member for West- 
moreland, one of the most decided as well 
as well as one of the ablest opponents of 
the measure when he (Mr. Labouchere) 
had had the honour of bringing it forward. 
That hon. Gentleman had said on a former 
occasion— 

“Do not suppose I am fighting for delay ; no- 
thing is further from my purpose. I know too 
well what is the real interest of those whose cause 
I am defending ; and nothing should I regret more 
than that this question should be brought before 
Parliament, and that Parliament should not de- 
cide ‘ aye’ or ‘no’ uponit. I know the evil of 
delay. It paralyses trade ; and therefore, opposed 
as I am to the measure you have brought forward, 
depend upon it I will be no party to obstructing 
or preventing Parliament from fairly considering 
and definitely deciding upon it.” 


He thought there was great good sense in 
that remark of the hon. Member; and he 
trusted that it would be followed by those 
who acted with the hon. Member in op- 
posing this measure, and that it might not 
be obstructed by delay, which was most 
injurious to the great interests which were 
involved in this question. He was altoge- 
ther unwilling, upon that occasion, to enter 
into any of the details of that measure, 
aware, as he was, that they could best be 
considered in Committee when the measure 
of the Government was before the House in 
the shape of a Bill. He should, therefore, 
refrain from going into those details, or 
even from discussing that question of man- 
ning which the right hon. Gentleman had 
adverted to. He would not, he said, enter 
into the last point further than this—that 
he supposed the right hon. Gentleman was 
not prepared to say that every ship, by 
merely mounting a British flag at the 
masthead, having a British owner, but not 
being British built or British manned, 
could be considered a British vessel. There 
must be some regulation on that point; but 
he would not then enter into a controversy 
with the right hon. Gentleman upon that 
question of detail. Even in the United 


States the right hon. Gentleman knew 
very well that two-thirds of a ship’s crew 
must be American citizens, and that to be 
an American citizen a person must have 
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resided five years in the United States; 
whilst of British ships three-fourths of the 
crew must be British citizens: but he 
thought that all these matters were infi- 
nitely better considered when the Bill was 
before the House. The real point for the 
House to decide that evening was fairly 
raised by the resolution of the right hon. 
Gentleman. Would they be contented with 
patchwork legislation? Was it right to 
maintain the principles of the navigation 
laws? The first principle was that of co- 
lonial monopoly; the second was the main- 
tenance of those restrictions which were 
intended to secure the long-voyage trade 
to this country; and the third was the 
maintenance of those restrictions which 
were intended to secure the European car- 
rying trade. The question was, were they 
prepared to consider the propriety of de- 
parting from those principles, or leaving 
them untouched — whether they should 
meet the wants of commerce and the exi- 
gencies of the case before them—whether 
they were prepared thoroughly and com- 
pletely to revise the whole system of our 
navigation laws, with the view of adapting 
them to the spirit of the times and meet- 
ing the just demands of other countries, 
the wishes of our own colonies, and the 
interests of our expanding trade? He be- 
lieved that that was really the question 
before the House. He had never sought 
to disguise from the House the magnitude 
of the question. It was to be considered 
in all its details, and was fairly raised by 
the right hon. Gentleman. Of course, if 
the right hon. Gentleman carried his pro- 
posal, it would be fatal to the measure of 
the Government; and he should regret it, 
because he believed that, for all the inter- 
ests of this country, and more especially 
the mercantile and maritime interests, the 
time was come when, after having made 
such great alterations in our commercial 
system, they should look at the navigation 
laws—that they should grapple with the 
whole system, and not have any piecemeal 
legislation, but should adapt them to the 
policy which they had lately pursued. If 
he believed that the honour of England 
would be affected by the measure he pro- 
posed—if he believed that it would have 
the effect of crippling the maritime great- 
ness of this country—he would rather cut 
off his right hand than place upon the 
table the resolution ‘of which he had given 
notice; but he was convinced that this al- 
teration was necessary for our commercial 
and maritime greatness, and in his mind 
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he could not separate the one from the 
other. He could not conceive that a con- 
tingency could arise, such as that this 
country, with its seafaring population, its 
abundant harbours, the genius of its peo- 
ple, long inured to navigation and com- 
merce, and its expanding trade, could dwin- 
dle away from the maritime greatness it 
had hitherto maintained. If we could 
not compete with other nations in ship- 
building, then there was nothing which 
we could compete with them in, and in all 
that pertained to the sea the doom of this 
country was sealed. He held that any ap- 
prehension would be justifiable rather than 
that upon that element where the character 
of England had so long been eminent, she 
should dwindle away to a second-rate 
Power, as long as we took care not to dry 
up the sources of the industry of our peo- 
ple, the energy of our commerce, and the 
freedom of our navigation and trade. These 
were the real foundations of British great- 
ness; and they might depend upon it that 
as long as they could preserve these, with 
tranquillity at home and abroad, as long as 
commerce and the liberties of this country 
were maintained, there was no fear for our 
maritime greatness. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, with all his ingenuity, had failed to 
show any reason for apprehending that that 
greatness was declining; and he was sure 
the right hon. Gentleman would not have 
contented himself with vague generalities 
as he had done, if he could have adduced 
any facts or arguments to show that his 
apprehensions were well founded. He 
would not, however, detain the House 
longer. The details would be better con- 
sidered in Committee, and he had therefore 
contented himself with stating the reasons 
why he thought the House should not agree 
to the proposition of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but, on the contrary, ought to allow 
the Bill to be introduced and fairly con- 
sidered. 

ALDERMAN THOMPSON said, the House 
would readily agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman when he stated that he did not 
propose any piece of patchwork legislation, 
because the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
to sweep from the Statute-book the whole 
of the navigation laws, except those which 
had reference to the coasting trade, where 
foreigners could hardly desire to compete 
with our shipping. The importance of the 
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subject could hardly be overrated; for it 
was, in truth, one of the greatest national 
questions which had been discussed in mo- 
He had no interest whatever 


dern times. 
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in shipping; nor did he represent a consti- 
tuency in the slightest degree concerned 
in it. Ifthe object of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in proposing the repeal of the navi- 
gation laws was to reduce freights, there 
was not one individual who would benefit 
more than himself, because there probably 
was not one who gave more employment to 
shipping. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr, 
Labouchere) said, that if we could compete 
with the United States of America, we 
could also compete with the ships of the 
northern ports of Europe. But if he look- 
ed to the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee last year, he would find that the 
ships of the north of Europe were not only 
manned and sailed at a much lower cost 


than our own, but that the original cost of © 
these ships was also very much less than jf 
in the case of vessels built in the United F 


States and in Great Britain. 


in the navigation laws. 
Thompson) would not hesitate to state for 
himself that there were modifications to 
which he would consent, and he would 
state what they were. He would main- 
tain to the fullest extent the fundamental 
principles of the navigation laws; but there 
was some of the produce of America, and 


of Africa especially, which might be intro- § 


duced with advantage into our home con- 
sumption, and brought into the ports of 
Europe by ships of any nation. He meant 
such articles as would be beneficial to the 
manufacturing interests of England; but 
he was not prepared to say that bulky ar. 
ticles should be so admitted. He did not 
find that shipowners were agreed in opin- 
ion as to the restrictions which compelled 
the produce of Europe, Asia, and Africa 
to be brought by ships of this country. 
As to the offers made to this country by 
the United States, the representative of 
the United States in this country offered 
to concede a little if England would con- 
cede a little, and to concede much if Eng- 
land would concede much. But, in point 
of fact, America could concede very little 
to England; for although American ship- 
ping had increased in a very great ratio, 
he believed the right hon. Gentleman was 
wrong in his statement of the business car- 
ried on between the United Kingdom and 
the United States. He (Alderman Thomp- 
son) spoke from recollection merely; but 
his memory must be greatly at fault if it 
were not the fact that two-thirds of the 
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The right | 
hon. Gentleman complained that his right 
hon. Friend had not been explicit in stat- 
ing what alterations he would agree to 
He (Alderman — 
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American trade was carried on by Ameri- 
ean ships, and one-third in British bottoms. 
They had heard much about English navi- 
gation and English commerce; but those 
arrangements would be prejudicial to both. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, that the 
effect would be to promote the commerce 
of the country. They would find that the 
Americans were our great competitors in 
the China market, especially in cotton 
goods. They would find that the British 
merchant was greatly limited by the diffi- 
culty of getting a return cargo. But the 
Americans would send their ships with car- 
goes to China, and in return they would 
take tea, the natural export of the coun- 
try, and that tea would be brought to the 
United Kingdom, the chief market for it 
(the Americans not being a tea-consuming 
people), thereby displacing to that extent 
the export of so much British manufacture. 
He said that America was not a tea-con- 
suming country. The quantity annually con- 
sumed in America was only 15,000,000 lbs., 
whilst there were about 45,000,000 lbs. 
annually imported into this country. But 
again, from Cuba, Brazil, and Porto Rico, 
nearly the whole trade of which was in 
sugar—and the law now allowing slave- 


| grown sugar to compete with free-grown— 


the Americans, who had the supplying of 
those countries with lumber and provisions, 
would bring their sugars into the British 
markets. They would take American cot- 
tons in those countries, and would bring 
their sugars to England, whilst our ships 
would come home in ballast. The British 
shipowners could no more compete with 
the Americans in South America than 
they could in China. And the noble Lord 
behind him reminded him that the Ameri- 
cans supplied lumber, provisions, and corn 
to the West India islands; and they could, 
and no doubt they would, bring cargoes 
away in return. But that was said to be 
a great advantage to the West Indies. 
Suppose they could bring Jamaica sugar 
at 10s. a ton cheaper than at present, 
what advantage would it be to the con- 
sumer? Was it worth while for so com- 
paratively trifling an amount as a quarter 
of a farthing a pound, to make such an al- 
teration for the consumer’s benefit? As 
to the East Indian produce—sugar, or 
anything else—brought hither by Ameri- 
can ships, the most they expected to save 
was about one farthing a pound. Did that 
justify these changes? And as to the 
concessions to be made to Prussia, he 


should like to know if they had not al- 
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ready made great concessions? We had 
reduced the duty on Prussian timber 
from 55s.a load to 15s. a load; and in 
February next, the corn of that country 
would be admitted free of duty into our 
ports. What advantage had we gained in 
return? Prussia had been more stringent 
in its commercial regulations since 1846 
than it had been before. We had admitted 
the cotton of America, and were about to 
admit her corn; but every article of British 
produce was taxed from 20 to 30 per cent 
in that country. The right hon. Gentle- 
man stated the other night that Holland 
had set the example of a liberal policy in 
her navigation laws in other days, and that 
her commercial marine had risen in conse- 
quence to an immense magnitude and im- 
portance, while England had followed a 
restrictive policy in her navigation laws. 
It did not appear very liberal on the part 
of Holland when, after concluding a treaty 
with her, we were prevented from trading 
with the Dutch colonies. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, that if Parliament adopted 
the measure now proposed, every country 
was to have the benefit of these changes, 
unless the Queen by an Order in Council 
should otherwise direct. Now, how would 
the Government act with respect to Hol- 
land, and with respect to the great colony 
of Java? He had a table which showed 
the different export duty levied in Java 
upon produce in Dutch and British ships: — 
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Produce by Dutch Ships. By British. 
Rupees. Rupees. 
Coffee. — Export duty per 
picul of 134 Ib. . s 2 4 
Sugar.—Free of duty 6 per cent. 
Tin.—Export dutyper picul 2 4 
Pepper.— do. . ¥ 2 
Nutmegs — do. 94 19 
Mace.— do. a 20 


Tonnage duty, 10d. per ton (Dutch), 20d. per ton 
(British). 
No fewer than 300 Dutch vessels were 
engaged in the Java trade, of the average 
burden of 600 tons, many of them varying 
from 800 to 1,200 tons. Under the pro- 
posed change in the law, he should like to 
know how the right hon, Gentleman pro- 
posed to deal with the Dutch in respect of 
this trade? With respect to manning the 
Royal Navy, it appeared to him that the 
right hon. Gentleman had placed very great 
importance upon the evidence of a single 
gallant officer, Sir James Stirling, who 
was examined before the Select Committee 
on the 13th of May, 1847. He must be 
permitted to express his opinion, that the 
scheme of this gallant officer was of an 
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Utopian character, for whilst he admitted 
the difficulty of arriving at a satisfactory 
decision upon the question of what would 
be the effect upon the Navy if the naviga- 
tion laws were repealed, he said he would 
train up a race of seamen exclusively for 
the Navy, a race totally unconnected with, 
and irrespective of, the commercial marine. 
In order to be prepared for the exigencies 
of war, this gallant officer’s plan was to 
keep up 2 large peace establishment— 
about 120,000 men in time of peace. He 
should like to know what would be the 
sentiments of the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, and, indeed, of the House itself, 
when they were asked for the annual vote 
for the wages of 120,000 seamen in the 
time of peace? We had now had thirty- 
three years of peace. Would the hon. 
Member for Montrose consent to maintain 
a system like that ? There was something, 
however, still more peculiar in the evidence 
of Sir J. Stirling; and the answers to two 
questions, which he would venture to read, 
would confirm his view of it :— 

‘« Sir James was asked, ‘ Do you consider that 
the repeal of the navigation laws would be ac- 
companied with any danger to the maritime de- 
fences of this country?’ The answer was: ‘I 
am scarcely prepared to reply positively to that 
question ; my own conclusion upon the subject of 
the Navigation Act is, that it has not the effect it 
was intended to have ; that it does not, in fact, 
promote the prosperity of the shipping interest ; 

. and, consequently, entertaining that notion, I 

conceive that its abolition would not be injurious 
to the maritime power of the country ; at the same 
time, the question is of so general a nature, and 
would require to be answered with reference to 
such a variety of facts, which I have not at present 
in my memory, that I would rather be permitted 
to decline giving a positive answer to that parti- 
cular point, unless I may be allowed to state it as 
mere opinion, unsupported by the facts to which I 
refer.’ ” 
An hon. and gallant Friend of his (Mr. 
Alderman Thompson’s), no longer a Mem- 
ber of the House, Sir Howard Douglas, a 
man whose professional character stood 
upon the highest eminence, put the follow- 
ing very pertinent question to the gallant 
officer :— 

**¢ Would you, in commanding a ship or a fleet 
during a war, with a mixed crew of foreigners 
and British, go into action with as much confi- 
dence of success against anequal, as if your vessel 
were exclusively manned with British seamen?’ 
Mark the answer :—‘ No. I can illustrate that 
by a case which happened to myself at the break- 
ing out of the last war. I commanded a sloop of 
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war ; we were in the presence of the enemy, and 
expected to engage, when nine men came to me 
and said they were Americans, and declined to 
fight against their own country. 

iugly inconvenient at the moment. 


It was exceed- 
Thad no al- 
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ternative but to admit their claim, because it ap- 
peared upon the books that they had been im- 
pressed as American subjects, and I could only 
put then. upon the booms, where I could see that 
they did not do any mischief, but I could not make 
them otherwise useful.’ ” 


Ministerial Measure. 


If, then, as he believed, the number of 
British seamen was to be diminished by a 
diminution in the number of British ships, 
would it not be utterly impossible to man 
the Navy? Must we not, in that case, 
have recourse to foreigners—to Prussians, 
Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes, in order 
that the case put by Sir James Stirling 
might be met? It had been shown to de- 
monstration, that about two-fifths of the 
seamen employed in the British Navy had 
belonged to the merchant service; and he 
had had an opportunity of seeing a gallant 
Admiral (Sir C. Napier) now commanding 
one of Her Majesty’s fleets, to whom he 
had put this question :— 

“«*Pray who have you for sailing-masters now in 
the Navy ?’ ‘Who have we ?’ was the reply— 


‘ Of course we have men from the merchant ser- 


vice ; and we have nobody else that knows the 
coast, and can bring our ships into port.’ ” 


This was a circumstance that ought not 
to be lost sight of in any discussion 
upon this important question. He con- 
sidered, then, the evidence of Sir J. Stir- 
ling to be practically unsupported, in proof 
of which he might state, that naval officers 
of the highest rank in her Majesty’s ser- 
vice were ready and willing to be called in, 
who would have stated to the Committee, 


that any great alteration in the navigation | 
laws must impair the efficiency of the Navy, © 
and consequently the power of this coun 7 


try. Evidence of this character had been 
given, he believed, before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee now sitting, and he hoped it would 


receive the attention which the importance 
of the subject required. There was another § 
point to which he desired to direct the | 


consideration of the House. Ships built 
out of this country, but bought by British 
subjects, were to be entitled to a British 
register; but the right hon. Gentleman 
said further, that every British registered 
vessel engaged in foreign trade was to be 
manned with a crew of whom three-fourths 
were to be British seamen. He appre- 
hended the right hon. Gentleman would 
experience some difficulty in the working 
of these principles. If he went to Arch- 
angel, and worked his ship in foreign trade 
from thence, he would not thank the right 
hon. Gentleman for a British register. 
Where indeed would be the use of it when 
he could employ his vessel in the colonial 
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trade—in the trade to America, China, and 
India ? The whole value of the British re- 
gister was gone if the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s plan was adopted. He might be a 
shipowner either as an Englishman or as a 
foreigner; and if he manned his ship with 
Swedes or Norwegians, he could carry on 
his trade more profitably than under a 
British register. In fact, the right hon. 
Gentleman’s plan completely failed the mo- 
ment he declared he did not intend to re- 
duce the number of British seamen in ships 
having British register, and that it should 
remain at the point now required by the 
law. He repeated, then, that the plan 
was impracticable, because, if he employed 
his ship abroad, he did not want a British 
register. The British register, therefore, 
became of no use, except to vessels en- 
gaged in the coasting trade; but ships of 
500, or 600, or 800 tons, were not wanted 
in the coasting trade. They were required 
in the long voyages—in the trade with In- 
dia, China, America, and the colonies. 
Perhaps he had no reason to complain of 
the intended change in that respect. It 
was, however, an inconsistency, aggra- 
vated in some degree by injustice. Why 
was an English shipowner, who was now 
compelled to man his vessel with a certain 
proportion of British seamen, not to have 
liberty to take as many foreign seamen as 
he might require? Why were restrictions 


to be placed on him above all individuals. 


in the community ? The House had been 
legislating for the last year or two for the 
establishment of free trade; yet, strange 
to say, they were now asked, by this mea- 
sure, to establish restrictions of the most 
repugnant character. He did not agree 
with those who would repeal the Reciprocity 
Acts, for he had supported Mr. Huskisson 
in many of those measures; but what had 
been their effect upon the tonnage of this 
country ? The first treaty was concluded 
with Prussia in the year 1824, and the fol- 
lowing was the result :— 
British tons. Prussian tons. 
In 1824 the tonnage 
of ships entering 
the United King- 
dom from Prussian 


BOWER WEB cesescsce 94,664 151,621 
In the year 1845 it 
was. . 2. . « 49,334 256,611 





Showing a decrease 
in British tonnage 
in. 2. | ae 
And an increase in 
Prussian tonnage 
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With regard to Sweden and Norway, the 
account stood thus :— 
British tons, 
In 1825, Swedish and 
Norwegian _ ships 
were placed in re- 
ciprocity, and the 
tonnage for that 
year was 
In 1845 it was 


S. and N. tons. 


28,493 
16,372 


175,364 
219,820 








Showing a decrease 
in British tonnage 
of . i fillings 

But an inerease in 
Swedish and Nor- 
wegian tonnage of 


As to Denmark, 
follows :— 


12,121 


44,456 
the statement was as 


British tons. Danish tons, 
In June, 1824, the re- 
ciprocity treaty was 
concluded, and in 
year the inward en- 
tries were . ° 


° 23,689 
In 1845 they were 


84,566 








Showing a decrease 
in British tonnage 
of . inet 

But an increase in 
Danish tonnage of 60,877 

With regard to Russia, no reciprocity 

treaty was concluded with that country till 

the year 1843; and in 1843 and 1845, the 
inward entries stood thus :— 


British tons. Russian tons. 








In 1843 . 314,682 47,883 
In 1845 . 380,684 75,678 
Showing an increase 
of . 66,002 and 27,795 
on on 
314,682 tons. 47,883 tons. 


He left these facts to speak for themselves. 
Another circumstance had to be remem- 
bered in conjunction with them. In the 
year 1844, the Merchant Seamen’s Act 
was passed, the preamble of which alleged 
the expediency of increasing the number 
of seamen, and for that purpose of afford- 
ing them all due encouragement and pro- 
tection. By this Act, the shipowner, or 
rather the captain, was liable to punish- 
ment as for a misdemeanour if he did not 
provide, to the satisfaction of the authori- 
ties, provisions for the ship, suitable both 
in quantity and quality. The owner of a 
foreign ship, whoever he might be, was 
not liable to this responsibility; he might 
therefore provide his ship with stock fish 
and black bread in the place of good fish 
and wheaten bread. Under all the cireum- 
stances, he was convinced that the best 
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course for the House to take, would be to 
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adopt the resolution proposed by his right 
hon. Friend; and when they had arrived in 
Committee, let them make those altera- 
tions in the law which would be found to 
work conveniently both for the commerce 
and for the Navy of this country. But he 
implored the House not to abrogate the 
principles of a law which had essentially 
contributed to the safety and security of 
the British empire. 

Dr. BOWRING said, the worthy Alder- 
man, like indeed every hon. Member who 
had spoken on the same side of the ques- 
tion, had made a very important conces- 
sion, namely, that apart from the interests 
of the shipowners, the consuming commu- 
nity would be greatly benefited by the 
change in the laws, because he, with the 
other hon. Members, admitted that there 
would be a considerable reduction in the 
freight, and if so, there must be a propor- 
tionate reduction in the cost of the articles 
conveyed by ships. The worthy Alder- 
man no doubt very properly attacked many 
countries that had not, as yet, adopted 
that wise change in the commercial system 
which we had lately legalised, and which 
the spirit of these times so loudly demand- 
ed. But he (Dr. Bowring) contended that 
in this question we were not to inquire into 
what other nations were doing; we were not 
to inquire whether other Governments were 
wisely or unwisely discharging the duties 
which were committed to their charge. All 
that we had to do was, to ascertain what 
were the best means for developing those 
immense resources which this country was 
allowed to possess. And he thought it really 
a disgraceful confession on the part of any 
one interested in the shipping interest of 
this country to aver, that with such a su- 
perfluity of capital and its consequent sup- 
ply on such cheap terms, with such activity 
of intellect, with such large colonial pos- 
sessions, with aptitudes of such varied char- 
acter, with raw materials cheaper than in 
almost any other nation of the earth—still, 
with all these preponderating advantages, 
we should not be able to struggle with any 
other competing naval Power. If we could 
not compete, there must be some fault in our 
system; if, as the worthy Alderman himself 
(Mr. Alderman Thompson) had acknow- 
ledged, we could not meet successfully Nor- 
way, Sweden, or any of those other northern 
Powers, after all our long experience, and 
with all our great advantages, then there 
must be something in the legislation itself 
under which we lived which demanded an 
immediate change. Reference had been 
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made again and again to that country upon 
the progress and augmentation of whose 
shipping we looked with the greatest alarm, 
He alluded to the shipping of the United 
States. The worthy Alderman had stated 


as a fact of which there could be no doubt = 


that the proportion of the shipping of Great 
Britain and the United States had been 
on the average about three to two in their 
favour. But that proportion was very 
much the same as had existed for the last 
thirty years. There had been certain pe- 
riods, no doubt, in which the proportion of 
English shipping had been considerably 
greater. 
year 1847, for he observed that of 100 
tons entered in 1847, nearly 60 were fo- 
reign and 40 British; whilst in the year 
1820, twenty-seven years ago, the propor- 
tion of British to American shipping was 
as 16 to 84. With regard to the clear- 






It never was greater than inthe 7 


Si me BU ar un 


ances in 1847, of 100 tons, there were 43 © 


British and 57 American. The proportion, 
therefore, instead of being as two to three, as 
had been represented by the worthy Alder- 
man, was in fact as four to five. The returns 
which had been laid upon the table of the 
House pss that, notwithstanding the 
severe di 

had had to contend, the proportion which 
existed many years ago had still been 
maintained. He durst say there was 
scarcely any hon. Member to whom a cer- 


tain document had not been sent—a letter | 


addressed to Mr. G. F. Young, a very distin- 


guished and zealous advocate of the navi- 7 


gation laws, by an eminent merchant of 
Calcutta. 


that letter. 


ficulties with which the country 7 


A cause must indeed be des- © 
perate that had no better arguments than 
those which were prominently put forth in 9 
Of course the questions were [ 


ERED ETRE es 


put forward with some ingenuity, for the F 


purpose of obtaining answers suitable to 
those by whom they were put. The first 
inquiry was, whether any practical incon- 
venience had ever been experienced from 
the navigation laws by the party ques- 
tioned; and to that the answer was ‘* Quite 
the contrary.”” And yet it was rather 
singular that in this very document there 
was abundance of evidence to show that, 
on many occasions, freights could have 
been obtained much cheaper in a foreign 
than in an English vessel; and the reason 
put forward for the answer, ‘‘ Quite the 
contrary,” was that, during the last few 
years, freights had been so low as to be 
scarcely remunerative to the British owners. 
It was no inconvenience then, no injury, 
but “ quite the contrary,”’ to be obliged to 
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pay for any service more than its current 
yalue. But why was the House to legislate 
merely for the benefit of the British ship- 
owner? There was a personage that might 
be represented in the abstract as the con- 
sumer (who was everybody), who represented 
the common and universal interests of the 
people; and it appeared to him (Dr. Bow- 
ring) that it was precisely that common, uni- 
yersal, and national interest which in these 
discussions they were so apt to forget. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to advert to the evidence given be- 
fore the Lords’ Committee on this ques- 
tion, by Mr. Joshua Wilson, against the 
navigation laws, and which evidence, he 
contended, was not counterbalanced by any 
means, still less overweighed by the evidence 
given in favour of the existing laws. As 
a representative of a humble, poor, but la- 
borious constituency, he (Dr. Bowring) in- 
sisted upon it that the price of their goods 
should not be enhanced for the purpose of 
giving an undue preference to some wealthy 
shipowners. All that they were struggling 
for was this, that the English artisan should 
be denied more of the advantages which 
were possessed by his foreign competitor— 
that he should have the advantage of cheap 
communication for what he bought and for 
what he sold—that laws should not inter- 
fere with his comforts and his profits. The 
grievance was, that, in consequence of 
the present navigation laws, the people of 
this country were made to pay a higher 
price for articles of necessary consumption 
than they could obtain them for, if they 
were allowed to be introduced into the 
English ports in foreign vessels, upon the 
same conditions as British vessels, and 
such a grievance as that ought to be at 
once removed; and on the other hand that 
they might be able to send their manufac- 
tures to any country at the lowest rate at 
which they could be conveyed. Reference 
had been made again and again to the opin- 
ions of Adam Smith, and great importance 
had been attached to his declaration that 
there were various considerations which ren- 
dered it essential to our prosperity that the 
navigation laws should be maintained. For 
one he (Dr. Bowring) was very willing to 
recognise the authority of Adam Smith on 
commercial and politico-economical mat- 
ters; but Adam Smith was not an autho- 
rity on the very different topic of the na- 
tional defences. He certainly should not 
go to his pages to study how men should be 
best provided for the Navy or the Army. 
That was a point on which he should 
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think the authority of Adam Smith was of 
exceedingly little value. But for what 
had our legislation been struggling for so 
many ages? What had they been en- 
deavouring to procure Session after Ses- 
sion? To provide cheap carriage and cheap 
conveyance for the people. The impor- 
tance of economical and rapid communica- 
tion was recognised in every step of their 
legislation. They had applied hundreds 
and hundreds of millions for the accom- 
plishment of that object. First they began 
by passing Bills for the formation of canals. 
Well, no doubt those who had interests in 
the old turnpike roads very much opposed 
the introduction of canals. These parties 
had what the French called droit acquis; 
they had an interest recognised by Act of 
Parliament. But still, notwithstanding 
their opposition, the Legislature, with 
the view of advancing the public good 
by encouraging improved communication, 
decided that canals should be formed 
throughout the country. Well, then came 
railways to compete with canals, and 
another struggle was made still further 
to cheapen and quicken communication 
throughout the land. The owners of ca- 
nals came forward to oppose the projec- 
tors of railways; but the Legislature told 
them that, as they were bound to further 
any good plan which would reduce the 
cost of carriage, they must sanction the 
formation of railways, although they 
threatened destruction to canal navigation. 
And thus had the Legislature sanctioned 
the diversion of enormous sums of money 
from various channels of industry for the 
purpose of establishing railway communica- 
tion throughout the country. It was well 
known that since the establishment of that 
species of communication we were enabled 
to travel more cheaply as regarded money, 
and more economically as regarded time; 
and he wished the House to bear in mind 
that this very system of railways, which 
had been already sanctioned hy the Legis- 
lature, and so much lauded by the support- 
ers of the navigation laws, tended to a 
great degree to destroy ‘‘ the nursery,” as 
it was called, of the English Navy. The 
arguments of the opponents of a repeal of 
these laws proceeded on the ground that 
anything that was done to foster foreign 
trade, tended proportionably to destroy our 
own. Now he had hoped that they had 
long since become thoroughly convineed 
that the advancement and prosperity of 
other people, was deeply and intimately 
associated with the well-being and pros- 
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perity of ourselves. He thought that the | element in commerce. There were a great 
whole tendency of our legislation of late many articles in which the question of 
had been to prevent our looking jealously freight was almost everything. It was 9 
upon the augmentation of the riches around | sad affair if, after all her resources and ex. 
us; and rather to induce us to rejoice | perience, England must confess herself un. 
that we had very opulent neighbours, since | able to compete with the foreigner in matters 
it was out of their opulence that we should | of navigation; how humiliating to think 
be benefited, and that it was far better | that we are to be beaten by the Danish, 
that we should have the means of trading | Swedish, Prussian, and American ship. 
with those who were rich, industrious, and | owner! But he did not believe it. The same 
active, than with who were poor, backward, | gloomy pictures were held out by hon, 
and idle. Now something had been said | Gentlemen opposite when the question of 
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with respect to this being the settlement of 
this matter. He could not but feel strongly 
what had been so ably urged by his right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade, that if there were a grievance, it 
was far better that this matter should be 
promptly settled. If they had made a 
wrong step in legislation, the earliest mo- 
ment for retracing it was the fittest mo- 
ment. The only justification for hesita- 
tion or delay, would be in the proof that 
no grievance existed. But the advo- 
eates of the repeal of this unjust pro- 
tection did think that they had made 
out a strong case of grievance; and 
when there was a wrong, it was fit that 
that wrong should be put an end to as 
early as possible. The upholders of the 
present system had pointed in a very 
marked manner to the number of petitions 
on the table of the House, which the ship- 
ping interest of this country had signed, 
against any alteration in the navigation 
laws; and from which they endeavoured to 
show that our manufacturers and merchants 
of this country were unfriendly to their re- 
peal. But Gentlemen who represented the 
shipping interest must be told that they had 
no right to consider themselves as the true 
representatives of commerce. They were 
associated with commerce no doubt, but 
they were only the instruments used by 
manufacturers and merchants. Unless 
there were merchandise to be exported, 
and mercantile capital wherewith to pur- 
chase it, what became of the shipping in- 
terest? Why, the shipper was but a mere 
subsidiary to the manufacturer or mer- 
chant. He had no more to do with the 
creation of wealth than a carter had who 
conveyed commodities along the high road. 
He was very important no doubt to the pur- 
poses of commerce; but the ship, like the cart 
or waggon, was useless until something was 
conveyed by it. It was absolutely neces- 
sary to the proper expansion of commercial 
operations that there should be cheap con- 
veyance. Freight was a most important 





protection to British agriculture was un. 
der the consideration of the House. They 
were told that if agricultural protection 
were abolished, England would fall. In. 
deed, the Janguage that was then uttered 
by protectionists foreboded far more gloomy 
results than that of the most zealous advo- 
eate that had yet appeared on behalf of 
the navigation laws. The land was to 
have no value, and universal destruction 
was to follow closely upon the establish. 
ment of free trade in corn. For his own 
part he did not believe that the Legis. 
lature could produce euch considerable 
changes on any question as some parties 
represented. There were certain great 
principles in commerce which settled them- 
selves, and could not be much affected by 
any act of the Legislature. It was now 
obvious that building dear ships implied 
the necessity of paying dear freights; and 
therefore this Bill very properly proposed 
that, if an owner found it perfectly impos- 
sible to build ships at home as cheap as 
they could be bought abroad, he might go 
abroad and buy them. But he doubted 
very much when the English shipbu‘lder 
was put upon his metal—when the pres- 
sure of competition came upon him with 
its iron hand—when he was bound to 
look around him not for the aid of protec- 
tive laws—when it was forced upon him 
to make every possible exertion in order 
to compete successfully with foreign rivals 
—he (Dr. Bowring) doubted very much 
whether under such circumstances the Bri- 
tish shipowner would not be found to make, 
in the shipbuilding of this country, im- 
provements as palpable as those which had 
been made in other branches of home ma- 
nufacture under the stimulus which had 
been administered to them by the abolition 
of protection. And such a change, he had 
no doubt, would be beneficial to the British 
shipowner as well as to the British people 
generally. He objected to that portion of 
the Bill which had reference to reprisals, 
and thought it would be far wiser and far 
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more effectual to instruct by our example 
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rather than by our menaces. The way to 
conciliate France and Prussia was to in- 
yite the produce of those countries into our 


| own, and so make the producers of France 


and Prussia our friends. A great deal had 


) been said about the sufferings and distress 
> ofthe West Indian interest ; but he thought 


relief was to be looked for not by con- 


© tinuing restrictions and trammels, but 
= by removing them—by giving them more 
nof © 


spt rns, 





facilities both for import and export. 
The aptitude and capacity of our sailors 
and captains had been eulogised; but he 
thought there was much room for improve- 
ment in them, particularly in respect to 
temperance, and instruction as regarded 
the science of navigation, in which many 
of our merchantmen captains were very 
deficient. He would quote to the House 


> one passage from the petition of the mer- 


chants of London, which had been upon 


* that very night presented to the House, and 
© in the spirit and substance of which he en- 


tirely concurred :— 


“ Believing that the influence of the navigation 


© laws is all-pervading, your petitioners, in com- 
} mon with others favourable to commercial free- 
' dom, urge those important objections to the con- 


tinuance of our present maritime policy. The 
representatives of the German Zollverein, the 
Hanseatic towns, and other foreign States, have 
expressed their readiness to forego their own pri- 
vileges provided a system of reciprocity was esta- 
blished, and that similar advantages were con- 
ferred upon their shipping in British ports and 


© harbours.” 


The petition went on further to say, that 
if this freedom of trade was not granted 
by England, a system of discriminating 
duty would be imposed upon British ships 


» and cargoes by those foreign countries, 


© which would end in the total destruction 


of our Continental trade. The hon. Gen- 
tleman proceeded to say that, next to the 
question of the corn laws, the question of 
the navigation laws excited the greatest 
amount of public attention, especially 
amongst the commercial interest. This 
was considered the great test by which 
free trade was to be tried; and the repeal 
of the navigation laws was looked to by 
foreign countries as the best evidence of 
our sincerity as free-traders. The navi- 
gation laws had existed for a long period, 
and in many men’s minds they were asso- 
ciated with the strength of the Navy, and 
with our national and political power. But 
experience, reflection, growing intelligence, 
and daily observations, had produced in the 
minds of the great mass of the thinking 
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portion of the people a change upon this 
subject, almost similar to that which had 
been wrought by the machinery of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League on the subject of 
the corn laws. He thought the time was 
come when this great work ought to be 
done; the attention of the world was turned 
towards them; and he could not doubt but 
that the change which they were about to 
introduce would add to our greatness and 
security, and that with it the permanence 
of peace and the extension of mercantile 
intercourse would be long and happily as- 
sociated. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, this was a ques- 
tion in which the interests of all classes in 
this country were deeply involved. It not 
only embraced the whole subject of our 
colonial policy, but it was calculated to 
exercise a deep influence upon the power, 
greatness, and naval superiority of this 
country—that superiority which we had 
hitherto exercised over the other great na- 
tions of the world; and therefore it was 
that this question ought not to be discus- 
sed with any party or political feeling, or 
in that latter spirit which appeared to have 
animated the hon. Gentleman who had 
| just sat down. He was perfectly ready to 
admit that the navigation laws were, to a 
certain extent, injurious to the trade and 
commerce of the country. All laws which 
had a tendency to restrict the free inter- 
change of commodities between the na- 
tions of the world, must undoubtedly be so; 
and therefore it must also be admitted that 
harbour dues and lighthouse dues were, toa 
certain extent, injurious to trade and com- 
merece. They tended considerably to in- 
crease the rate of freights. The light- 
house dues alone of this country amounted 
to a tax upon commerce of 400,000/. a 
year. The lighthouse and harbour dues, 
however, were attended with advantages 
which far outbalanced any injury which 
they might be supposed to inflict upon the 
trade and commerce of the country; and 
it must be for those who contended that 
the navigation laws ought to be maintain- 
ed, to prove that they also were attended 
with advantages to the community at large 
which far outbalanced any injury or incon- 
venience which they might be supposed to 
inflict upon our trading and commercial in- 
terests. There were two points under 
which this subject might be considered : 
first, with reference to the effect which 
the proposed change of the law was calcu- 
lated to produce on the colonial policy of 
the empire; and, secondly, with reference 
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to the effect which it might produce upon 
our shipping interests, that is, upon the 
commercial marine oi England. He 
would, in the first place, address him- 
self to that portion of the subject which 
regarded the colonial policy of the em- 
pire. And here he must confess that 
he was at a loss to understand what 
were the views and opinions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers with respect to the main- 
tenance of our colonial empire: whether 
they thought that our colonies were an 
advantage to us—that they contributed to 
the power, greatness, and wealth of this 
country—or whether, on the other hand, 
they were of opinion that those colonies 
were costly appendages, maintained at a 
vast expense to the people of this country, 
who were heavily taxed for their mainte- 
nance, without at the same time contribut- 
ing in any degree to promote the general 
wealth or prosperity of the empire. He 
was disposed to believe that those latter 
were the views entertained by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers—if not by the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, at least by 
a majority of the Cabinct—and he was 
naturally led to that conclusion, because 
he thought that all the measures of the 
present Government had tended to con- 
vince the people of our colonies that 
henceforth they were to look for no advan- 
tage whatever from their connexion with 
the mother country. They had lately in- 
dicated to the people of the colonies that 
henceforth they were to look for no favour 
or protection for their produce in the ports 
and harbours of the mother country, which 
was not to be afforded to the produce of 
any other country in the world. They 
were about further to indicate to the colo- 
nists, by the proposed measure, that hence- 
forth they were to look for no favour or 
protection for their ships in the ports or 
harbours of the mother country, which was 
not afforded to the ships of every other 
country. Now, when those measures 
should be carried into effect, would any 
Minister have the kindness to inform the 
House of what possible advantage our 
colonies could be to us under those altered 
relations, and why the people of England 
should any longer be taxed in order to 
maintain their military defence? To illus- 
trate the subject, let him take, for exam- 
ple, the case of the Canadas. This coun- 
try had lately accorded to the Canadas a 
constitution which, whether it were gene- 
rally popular in that country or not, did at 
least virtually establish their independence, 
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because they had now a Government which | 
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was only responsible to the Colonial Legis. 
lature. But we had indicated to the peo- 
ple of Canada, that henceforth they werg 
to look for no special protection for their 
produce in the mother country; and by the 
proposed measure we were about to indi. 
eate the same thing with regard to their 
ships; and to declare, at the same time, 


that the mother country would not seek [ 


for their own ships any favour or protege. 
tion from the people of Canada. Well, 
then, when those measures should be ear. 
ried into effect, he would ask would not 


Canada, to all intents and purposes, be | 
just as useful, just as advantageous to this | 


country, if she formed one of the States of 
the American Union? Then if that were 
so, how long did they suppose the people 


of England would suffer themselves to be | 
taxed in order to maintain the military de. | 
Now he would refer to | 
another, a stronger case. By aseries of mea. | 


fence of Canada? 


sures, which were now admitted on all sides 


to have been most unwise, impolitic, and un- 
just, having first deprived the British West F 


Indians of that labour which they for 


merly possessed, and then having passed | 


laws to prevent them obtaining labow 


from other countries where it might have | 


been procured, and having by that mean 
reduced them to a state bordering upon 
ruin, the Government now intimated that 
they had lately discovered, by the study of 
political economy, that there was no greater 
advantage to the people of this country in 
deriving colonial produce from their own 
colonies, than if it came from Cuba, or Bra- 
zil, or any foreign State; and that havin 

made that discovery they were deternistl 
henceforth to seek for colonial produce in 
the cheapest markets. Our British West 
Indian colonists also were to be told that 
henceforth they need look for no favour or 
protection in the harbours or ports of the 
mother country. When thus ruined and 
rendered unproductive, could it be said, 
that henceforth the West India colonies 
would be of the slightest advantage to 
Great Britain? Would they not become an 
immense burden to us? Were they not now 
taking measures for resisting the pay- 
ment of taxes and the maintenance of the 
civil executive ? And why should the peo- 
ple of this country be called upon to pay 
both for their civil administration and their 
military defence? He, for one, would not 
henceforth be a party to tax the people of 
England for the maintenance of those colo 
nies, which the Government by its mea- 
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sures had utterly ruined, and had render- 
ed useless and unprofitable to this coun- 
try. To prove that this was not mere idle 
declamation, he would refer to a resolution 
recently agreed to by the West Indian As- 
sociation of Liverpool. They said— 

“ As it is impossible for the inhabitants of the 
West Indian colonies to continue the production 
of sugar and coffee upon such unequal terms and 
competition with foreigners, this association sees 
no other means left, unless efficient relief be at 
once afforded, than for the West Indian colonies 
to appeal to the Crown for relief from their un- 
profitable allegiance, in order that they may at- 
tach themselves to some other country, which will 
extend to them the protection which they are at 
present denied.” 


That was the result of those measures; 
and they might depend upon it that they 
would soon be called upon to intimate to 
the Canadas and the West Indies that 
henceforth they must provide for their 
own military defence. And let them not 
think that that intimation would be re- 
ceived with any great grief or dissatis- 
faction. On the contrary, those colonies 
would seek, and not in vain, for that foster- 
ing care and protection from their great 
natural mother — the United States of 
America, which had of late been so cruelly 
denied them by their unjust and unnatural 
stepmother. If, then, they were determined 
to carry those measures into effect—and he 
doubted not they had the power to do so, 
because they had no serious opposition 
in that House, many hon. Gentlemen 
upon his side being prepared to sup- 
port them against their consciences, be- 
cause they did not wish to displace the Go- 
vernment—do not let them, at all events, 
deceive the people of England as to their ul- 
timate intentions. Then if, after the peo- 
ple of England knew what the meaning of 
the Government was, and were still deter- 
mined to support them, at least they would 
have no reason to complain that they had 
been deceived or misled, or that they had 
been induced by the confidence they had in 
the Government to give their support to 
measures, the ultimate aim, ob‘ect, and 
tendency of which they did not clearly un- 
derstand. So much, then, as regarded the 
question with reference to the effect it was 
likely to produce upon our colonial interest. 
And now let us see what would be the ef- 
fect of this measure on the shipping in- 
terest, and on the commercial marine. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade, when he brought 
forward this measure (and he had again 
repeated it this evening), frankly admitted 
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that the power and greatness of this coun- 
try depended upon the maintenance of our 
commercial marine; and it naturally fol- 
lowed from that admission that any mea- 
sures which were calculated to weaken, to 
undermine, or to cause the decrease of the 
commercial marine of England, and the in- 
crease of that of the United States, would 
be an injury inflicted upon England, and 
an advantage conferred upon the people of 
the United States. He would take the 
admission, therefore, as granted, and ad- 
mitted on all sides of the House. What, 
then, was the advantage which you had 
promised to the trade and commerce of 
England by this measure? You had pro- 
mised them to reduce the rate of freights, 
and a Member of your Government had 
published a statement to the effect that the 
advantage to be accorded to the commerce 
of England by this measure would amount 
to at least 1,000,0001. sterling a year. He 
knew not if this calculation would turn out 
to be as minutely correct as that which 
was made upon a former occasion by the 
hon. Member for Glasgow, when he pro- 
mised to the people of England, not the ad- 
vantage of 1,000,000/. but 100,000,0002. 
sterling a year, by the repeal of the corn 
laws; but he was quite ready to accept the 
calculation made by the hon. Gentleman, 
and to admit, for the sake of argument at 
least, that the advantage would be quite 
equal to that which he had promised; and 
he had no hesitation in saying, not that he 
wished to maintain the shipping interest, 
or the shipping owners of this country—for 
he cared not if they were ruined as indivi- 
duals, or as an interest to-morrow—but it 
was because he believed the interest of the 
shipowners of England was that of the 
whole body of the people of the country, 
that he was prepared to maintain that in- 
terest, even at a cost of 1,000,000/. sterling 
a year, if that should be proved to be ne- 
cessary. The advantage, then, which you 
| promised to obtain for the commerce of 
| England was a reduction of the rate of 
freight; and how did you propose to obtain 
that advantage? By the employment of 
foreign shipping ? But the employment of 
foreign shipping must of necessity enforce 
the displacement of your own. You could 
not employ foreign ships without throw- 
ing British ships out of employment. And 
now let us take an example in order to 
illustrate this subject. Let us take the 
jcase, so often alluded to this evening, of 
the British West Indies. He was quite 
ready to admit that the navigation laws 
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acted injuriously to the colonial inter- 
est. The injury had been very much 
exaggerated—widely exaggerated. The 

eople of the West Indies, feeling so un- 
justly treated by the mother country, had 
exaggerated very much the injury they re- 
ceived from these laws. It was well known 
that the British West Indies were supplied 
with lumber altogether from the United 
States of America; and the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn had caleulated that not 
less than 140,000 tons of American ship- 
ping annually frequented the ports of the 
West Indies with lumber. Under the 
existing law these vessels were unable to 
take away cargoes of sugar from British 
ports, and consequently they were obliged 
to leave the ports of the West Indies in 
ballast, at least a great portion of them. 
- If the laws were repealed, of course they 
would not; they would take cargoes of 
sugar for British ports at a reduced freight, 
because they would be, in the first place, 
return cargoes; and it was admitted it 
would be a slight advantage to the colonial 
interest. Now he would suppose, that 
50,000 tons of American ships should an- 
nually take in cargoes of sugar from the 
British West Indies for British ports; 
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the India and China trade would most un. 
questionably lower the homeward rate of 
freight; and the result would be that fo. 
reign vessels would be employed, and Brit. 
ish vessels would be thrown out of employ. 
ment. He admitted, as far as he was con. 
cerned, that this measure would be of ad. 
vantage to himself; but he was opposed to 
the repeal of the navigation laws, because 
he believed it would be injurious to the 
commercial navy of England, and, there. 
fore, to the best interests of this country, 
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eee eee 


These were noble and patriotic sentiments | 
—they were well worthy the mind of a | 


distinguished British merchant; and as 
such no doubt they would be appreciated, 
And he would observe that the Americans 


were most anxious to compete with us in | 


this carrying trade of India and China, 
He calculated that they would be able 
to do that; and he must remind the 


eA eNO, 


House that the carrying trade had no. | 


thing whatever to do with the general 
trade and commerce of England; we 
might by this measure greatly ext-d 
the general trade, and at the same time 
diminish the carrying trade. We might 





increase our general trade with China, and 


| our carrying trade to that country might fall 
into the hands of the people of the United | 


British shipping would be thrown out of | 


employment? That’ was not the only 
evil. Those vessels would arrive and de- 
liver cargoes in British ports, and then 
they would naturally seek to obtain return 
cargoes again for the United States, which 
they would be able to afford to do at less 
rates than British vessels; and, therefore, 
double injury would be effected, because 
other British vessels might be thrown out 
of employment. No one could doubt that 
that must be the result of the measure 
as regarded the West India trade. Then 
as to the effect that would be produced 
upon the India and China trade, Mr. Ay]l- 
win, @ great merchant at Calcutta, but 
not a shipowner, said in a letter to Mr. 
G. F. Young— 

“My Caleutta firm has for many years past 
been connected with the Continent, and I have, 
on several occasions, had charters of foreign ves- 
sels offered me considerably under the rates which 
charters for English vessels were at the same time 
commanding. In fact, I have no hesitation in as- 
serting, I could at any time have chartered an A 1 
foreign bottom for the round between Europe and 
Calcutta at 4/. 10s. per ton, which I consider fully 
15s. or 20s. under what a British ship must earn, 
in order to cover her expenses.” 


The same gentleman then went on to say 
that the competition of the foreigners in 








States of America. 
this was a very improbable occurrence, but 
you could not assert that it was impossible; 


You might suppose | 


and without going into any theoretical dis- | 


cussion upon the subject, let us see if we | 
could bring the question to the test of expe- | 
rience; let us inquire whether there ex- | 


isted any trade at present on which we had 
had a fair competition with the people of 
the United States of America, and what 
had been the result of that competition. 
He said, then, that there was a trade in 
which we had, for the last twenty-five 
years, maintained an active competition 
with the people of the United States—a 
trade in which no favour had been shown 
to either party, and which, he lamented 
to say, had ended by the total destruc- 
tion of our trade, and the complete triumph 
of the trade of the United States—he al- 
luded to the South Sea fishery. It was 
probably well known to the House that the 
South Sea whale fishery was a trade which 
required a large capital to carry it on, for the 
vessels were employed upon an average voy- 
age of four years; they were manned by dou- 
ble the usual number of sailors, the ablest, 
and best, and most adventurous that could 
be obtained. It was, therefore, a trade 
which was peculiarly calculated as a school 
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for our Navy. These were all advantages 
which must be supposed to have told in 
favour of England, because capital was more 
abundant in England than in the United 
States, and sailors were more easily pro- 
cured, In spite of these advantages the 
result of this trade had been as follows :— 
The Americans might be said to have com- 
menced their competition with us about 
the year 1821. In 1821 the number of 
American ships employed in the trade was 
under 90, and their seamen 2,900. On 
the Ist January, 1846, the number of 
American vessels had increased to 737, 
their burden to 233,282 tons, and the 
number of officers and seamen to upwards 
of 20,000, the first seamen in the world. 
The number of British ships engaged in 
the whale fishery in 1821 was 295; seamen 
11,900. In 1848 the number of ships 
employed by Great Britain was 61, and the 
number of seamen 2,630. Thus had we 
been completely driven out of this trade, 
utterly and entirely ruined by the competi- 
tion; and the evidence before the Lords’ 
Committee clearly and distinctly proved, 
according to the evidence of one of the 
greatest merchants in the trade, that he was 
ruined by the advantages which the Ameri- 
ean vessels possessed over the English, and 
the cheaper mode in which they could navi- 
gate. This was boasted-of in the Ameri- 
can House of Assembly. He was not going 
to assert that the same result would in- 
evitably follow the China and India trade; 
but this he did assert that a certain num- 
ber of British vessels would be thrown out 
of employment, and a certain number of 
American vessels would be employed in 
their places ; and that was admitted to 
be an evil by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade. He 
need hardly go into the argument in order 
to prove that if the principle of this mea- 
sure were good, there was no reason why 
Government should not make it of uni- 
versal application ; there was no reason 
why it should be applied to the long sea- 
voyage trade, and not applied to the coast- 
ing trade; because if it were advantageous 
to the people of this country to receive 
the produce of different countries at a 
cheap rate, it was also advantageous to 
the people of this country to receive their 
own produce at a cheap rate. It was, for 
example, an advantage to the citizens of 
London to receive their coal from Newcastle 
at acheaper rate, whether it came in fo- 
reign or English bottoms. What, then, 
was the reason you had made this differ- 
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ence between the two? Simply this, you 
had not confidence in the success of your 
own measure. You had not confidence in 
the principle of your measure. You 
were not quite certain it might not turn 
out disadvantageously, and were inclined 
to make an experiment in the first in- 
stance with the long sea-voyage trade. If, 
then, these fears which you entertained 
should really turn out not to have been 
without foundation—if it should really 
turn out that this measure should lead to 
those consequences which he had endea- 
voured to point out, namely, to the de- 
crease of our commercial marine, and to 
the separation of our colonies—you would 
then have justly excited the indignation 
of the people of this country, whose dear- 
est interests you would thus have betrayed 
and sacrificed, without the prospect of any 
adequate compensation. For even should 
your measure prove successful, you could 
hold out no great or flattering prospect of 
advantage to the people of this country, 
beyond a slight reduction in the rate of 
freight; but should your measure prove 
unsuccessful, you would then have in- 
flicted a blow on the greatness and pros- 
perity of the empire, which would justly 
eall down upon your heads the execration 
of all classes of the people; at least, of 
all those who felt a deep and patriotic 
interest in the power, the glory, and 
naval superiority of their country. 

Mr. JAMES WILSON would not fol- 
low the hon. Member into the discussion 
of extraneous matters, but would address 
himself to the Amendment moved by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, which rais- 
ed the general question, whether the prin- 
ciples of free trade, which had been car- 
ried out by the House in respect to com- 
modities, ought also to be applied to ship- 
ping? He was quite aware that a great 
authority had been quoted to justify, in 
the case of the navigation laws, an excep- 
tion from those principles. But he thought, 
if hon. Gentlemen allowed him to make a 
few observations on this subject, he could 
show them that the remarks of Adam 
Smith did not apply to the case now before 
the House, especially after the experience 
they had had of the operation of free-trade 
principles during the last few years. Adam 
Smith, in referring to this question, freely 
admitted that even if it could be shown that 
ships could be built more cheaply in other 
countries, and that they could be manned 
more cheaply there than they could in this 
country, yet, if it appeared that British 
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shipbuilders were unable to withstand com- 
petition with foreign shipbuilders, arising 
from any natural and insuperable impedi- 
ment, that then it might be the policy of 
this country to incur a great money sacri- 
fice in order to support her political great- 
ness, and to maintain her naval defences. 
If that was the position Adam Smith laid 
down, he (Mr. Wilson) was quite prepared 
to assent to it. If he could not show the 
House that this country was prepared to 
compete with foreign nations—if he could 
not show that we had carried on such com- 
petition successfully—he would be quite 
prepared to give his sanction to the doe- 
trine of Adam Smith, and to say that our 
naval defences ought to be maintained 
even at the sacrifice of our commercial in- 
terests. But he conceived that Adam 
Smith had overlooked a great principle. 
It was only within the last twenty years 
that the free-trade policy introduced by 
Mr. Huskisson, and others who succeeded 
him, had been tried; and it had been found 
that free trade had not only had the effect 
of introducing cheaper commodities from 
abroad, but also of inducing a larger and 
cheaper production at home. There was 
no one article to which free-trade princi- 
ples applied, with regard to which it would 
not be found that, while the imports from 
abroad had increased, the competition had 
produced increased production and in- 
creased cheapness at home, and conse- 
quently an increased power of competing 
with foreign countries. If, then, the same 
result was found with regard to shipping— 
if it appeared that the partial free trade 
applied by Mr. Huskisson to the shipping 
interest had had the effect of increasing 
the commercial and maritime greatness of 
this country, and its power to compete 
with foreign nations—he contended that 
they had encouragement to go on in the 
same direction, in the conviction that by 
carrying out the same policy they would 
promote the commercial and naval supre- 
macy of the empire. These were ques- 
tions of fact, and not of opinion; and it was 
only necessary that he should refer to the 
statistics of the last twenty years to show 
whether our commercial navy had increased 
or declined during the partial competition 
to which it had been exposed during that 
period. In 1823 Mr. Huskisson proposed 
a modification of the navigation laws, in 
order to avert the difficulty and danger 
which he saw would result from foreign 
countries imitating the example which had 
been set by North America in wringing 
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from this country the Reciprocity Treaty of 
1815. In 1823 Prussia passed a similar 
law to that adopted by the United States, 
prohibiting the entrance of British ships 
into Prussian ports; and she compelled the 
British Government to give to her, and to 
other countries willing to afford us recipro- 
cal advantages, privileges similar to those 
which they had conceded to the United 
States. The consequence was, that regi. 
procity treaties were concluded between 
this country and Russia, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, and other States; and he would 
ask the House to observe what had been 
the result of these various treaties. Per. 
haps some hon. Gentleman might not be 
aware, that previously to the adoption of 
Mr. Huskisson’s measure, from 1817 to 
1823, the tonnage of ships possessed by 
the United Kingdom and its dependencies 
had been gradually decreasing. In 1817 
the tonnage of shipping belonging to the 
United Kingdom and its dependencies was 
2,664,000 tons; in 1823 it had declined 
to 2,506,000 tons. But from that period 
to the present day the tonnage of British 
shipping had rapidly increased, until, in 
1846, it was 3,817,000 tons. He thought, 
then, as he had shown that when a strict 
monopoly was maintained the shipping 
trade was in a declining state, and that 
immediately after the approach to free- 
trade principles there was a rapid increase 
in the amount of tonnage, it would be ad- 
mitted that there was no reason to doubt 
the ability of the British shipbuilders and 
British shipowners to compete with fo- 
reioners. He would now call the attention 
of the House to another fact, to show the 
condition of the shipping interest prior to Mr. 
Huskisson’s change, and subequently. He 
found that in the three years preceding the 
alteration of the law effected by Mr. Hus- 
kisson, the tonnage of ships built in this 
kingdom was—in 1821, 74,000 tons; in 
1822, 67,000 tons; and in 1823, 86,000 
tons. But what had been the tonnage of 
ships built during the last three years? 
In 1844, 159,000 tons; in 1845, 203,000 
tons; and in 1846, 223,000 tons. This 
return, he might observe, referred exclu- 
sively to sailing vessels, and did not in- 
clude any steam ships. They had been 
told that the Reciprocity Acts which had 
been adopted since 1823 had given a great 
advantage to foreign over English ship- 
builders. He thought that, in consider- 
ing such a question as this, it would be 
unfair to pick out any particular country 
as an example, and he would therefore 
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take the tonnage of the whole of the ship- 
ing from and to this country and those 
States with which we were now on terms 
of reciprocity prior to the adoption of the 
Reciprocity Act, and for the last year. In 
1820 the tonnage of British ships entered 
outwards to all those countries was 
626,000 tons, and of foreign ships entered 
inwards, 464,000 tons. In 1846 the ton- 
nage of foreign ships entered inwards had 
increased to 1,578,000 tons. The hon. 
Gentleman who last addressed the House 
had said that every ton of foreign ship- 
ping that came to this country must 
displace a ton of British shipping; but 
what was the fact? Why, although the 
tonnage of foreign ships entered inwards 
had increased from 464,000 tons in 1820, 
to 1,578,000 tons in 1846, the tonnage 
of British shipping entered outwards had 
increased from 626,000 tons in 1820, to 
1,920,000 tons in 1846. He (Mr. Wil- 
son) denied, then, the statement of the 
hon. Member, that every ton of fo- 
reign shipping they might employ dis- 
placed a ton of British shipping. With 
regard to our trade with the whole world, 
he found that in 1824, the tonnage of Bri- 
tish shipping entered outwards and inwards 
was 3,291,000 tons; and the tonnage of 
foreign ships entered outwards and inwards, 
1,385,000 tons. It was true that in 1846 
the tonnage of foreign ships had increased 
to 3,727,000 tons, but the tonnage of 
English ships had also inereased to 
8,620,000 tons. He thought, then, that 
either with regard to those countries with 
which we had treaties of reciprocity, or 
taking the whole trade of the world, after 
the relaxation of the navigation laws which 
had been adopted from time to time, there 
was no reason to fear that British ship- 
owners or shipbuilders would be unable to 
compete with foreigners. A great deal 
had been said upon the colonial question, 
and on that subject he would say a few 
words. The quantity of shipping which 
left our ports in 1820 was 1,549,000 tons, 
and of that amount 746,000 tons went to 
the colonies, and 802,000 to neutral coun- 
tries. In 1846 the colonial trade, the in- 
crease of which chiefly consisted of the 
East Indian and Australian trade, afforded 
employment to 1,672,000 tons of shipping, 
but at the same period the trade with the 
neutral ports of the world had increased 
to 2,721,000 tons. The whole increase 
of the colonial trade within the period he 
had mentioned had been 110 per cent, 
while the increase in the neutral trade had 
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been 240 per cent. They had been told 
that by the change which it was now pro- 
posed to make, they would pursue a course 
which would be disadvantageous to the 
colonies in some respects, and that in 
others the advantage would be so small 
that it would be of no real benefit to them. 
They had also been told that if they pres 
vented colonial ships from coming here 
with peculiar privileges, or if they deprived 
ships bound to the colonies of the privi- 
leges they now enjoyed, they would imme- 
diately tear asunder the tie which knit to- 
gether the mother country and the colo- 
nies. It was asked, ‘‘ Why should you 
maintain a colony, if you will not keep up 
these restrictions ?”’ That argument would 
be intelligible if it were shown that the 
restrictions were mutually beneficial; but 
if, instead of that, they were a mutual 
evil, why should not the removal of them 
be hailed as an advantage to both the 
mother country and the colonies? The 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last referred 
to the probability of the employment of 
the ships that carried lumber from North 
America to the West Indies; but, con- 
sidering the condition of those colonies— 
considering that we were called upon to 
relieve them in every possible way—he 
could not have used a strouger argument 
in favour of the measure now proposed. 
If by removing the restrictions under which 
the colonies laboured we could enable 
them to send their sugar home at a lower 
rate by employing the lumber ships of 
America, we should undoubtedly confer a 
great benefit upon those colonies; and if 
also we could enable the British manufactu- 
rer to send his goods out to the United States 
by those ships on their return voyages at a 
cheaper rate, a benefit would surely be 
conferred upon him and all the industrious 
classes dependent on his efforts. The 
hon. Member had alluded also to the effect 
this alteration would have upon our East 
India shipping; but there could be no more 
advantageous thing than to open up means 
whereby, whether in American ships or 
British, the growth of the East Indies 
could be imported here, and our own dis- 
tant territories rendered more available for 
the supply of important raw materials. 
Then, if it appeared, so far as free-trade 
principles had been extended to the navi- 
gation laws, that there had been nothing 
to lead us tu doubt that the British ship- 
owner and shipbuilder were able to com- 
pete with foreigners, there was nothing to 
induce us to hold shipping an exception in 
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regard to those principles. Then came | 
the objections of Adam Smith. If free} 
trade stimulated the exertions of the Brit- | 
ish shipbuilder and shipowner—if competi- 
tion acted in this as it did in other cases, 
and led to an increase rather than a dimi- 
nution of our shipping—then free trade 
tended to an increase of our national de- 
fences. It was only necessary to compare 
the shipping of 1820 and 1846, and ob- 
serve the number of men added by the in- 
crease of the shipping in that period; if it 
was upon our commercial navy we depended 
to man our Royal Navy, surely the larger 
the number of ships from which we could 
draw men, the more sure we might be 
of a sufficient supply. But there was 
another important consideration, which 
had been considerably overlooked. If the 
increase in foreign shipping just stated 
to the House had not taken place since 
Mr. Huskisson introduced a policy which 
had been followed by succeeding Ministers, 
how should we have had brought here that 
increased quantity of raw material which 
we had been fortunate enough to obtain 
and to work up? The object of our legis- 
lation for the last seven years had been to 
increase our imports and exports; but to do 
that we must have an increased quantity of 
shipping. Would it be well, then, by ar- 
tificial stimulants, or high protection, to 
divert capital from more profitable occupa- 
tions into the shipping trade of this coun- 
try now, when capital was so scarce ? Our 
imports had risen since 1823 thus :—Of 


sheep’s wool, from 19,000,000 Ibs. to 
62,000,0000 Ibs. ; of cotton wool, from 


169,000,000 Ibs.; to 473,000,000 Ibs.; of 
sugar, from 210,000 tons, to 410,000 tons; 
of wheat, from 394,000 quarters, to 
upwards of 12,000,000 last year, with- 
out producing any effect upon the mar- 
ket worth speaking of. Would it not be 
wise to encourage a sufficiency of shipping 
to bring the supply of goods, which the 
whole scope of our commercial policy tend- 
ed to increase? It could be no advantage 
to this country that freights should be high; 
higher freight was precisely tantamount to 
a greater distance frgm the place of pro- 
duction. We might as well refuse to avail 
ourselves of a near market, because we 
could bring goods from it cheap, and go to 
a greater distance because the price here 
would then be higher. Who would say it 


would be a national advantage that we 
should remove to a greater distance the 
places whence we received the chief sup- 
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duce? There were many proofs that Br. 
tish shipping could compete with Vorein 
successfully; there were many countries 


where it did 80, enjoying no protection | 3 


whatever; and perhaps it would compete | Z 
with greater success were it better atten. | 
ed to and manned. The return of the | 
ships entered outwards from Rio Janeiny Be 
in 1845, showed 571 ships, 84 of which © 
were British; but Phe British ships did not | 
come home to England, enjoying any pecv. 
liar protection; they went to various parts 
of the world in open competition with Bre. 
men, Trieste, and other shipping. Com. 
plaints had been made, however, of a very 
serious and alarming nature, affecting the § 
carrying trade of this country. The Tight i 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) alluded 
the other night to the consular returns; | 
very strong corroborations of his remarks 
had been sent to him (Mr. Wilson) without 
solicitation. He had a letter from a very | 
respectable mercantile house in the City, 
enclosing an extract from one dated Riv | 
Janeiro, . April the Ist, stating that vessels | 
were much wanted, but that a few days 
ago there were eight A 1 British ship: [ 
there, unable to get a charter, owing to 
their character or that of their captains for | 
carelessness. He had also a letter from | 
the City, dated the 23rd inst., stating that | 
on the previous morning an extract of 4 
letter from Rio was by a member of Lloyd's 
put on the intelligence board, but very | 
shortly after taken down on the authority | 
of other members of the Committee; its} 
substance was, that whereas every foreign | 
vessel had been quickly taken up for coffee, 
there were eight British ships that no one 
would have anything to do with, on ae- 
count of the carelessness of the captains, 
and the manner in which they delivered 
their cargoes. [Mr. G. Rosryson : It is 
altogether untrue.] The hon. Member 
might inspect the letter sent to him (Mr. 
Wilson). If he had made out a ease at all, 
it must be vonceded that there was no dif 
ference between ships and other articles of F 
commerce, as regarded the application of 
the principle of free trade. Then came 4 
question, with respect to which a great 
difference of opinion prevailed amongst f 
Gentlemen of high authority — namely, 
the policy of adhering to the principle af 
reciprocity, first adopted by Mr. Huskis 
son. He was glad to hear the frank ad- 
mission made by the right hon. Member 
for the University of Oxford on a former 
evening, of the difficulty which the late 
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to carry out free trade on the principle of 
reciprocity. The question, then, resolved 
itself into this — Ought we to make our 
own enjoyment of that which we knew to 
be beneficial, dependent on our capability 
of prevailing upon others to participate in 
it? The experience of the late Govern- 
ment as to the difficulty of prevailing upon 
other countries to enter into treaties of re- 
ciprocity with us ought to prevent other 
Governments, and the House, from wish- 
ing a similar policy to be pursued in future. 
It appeared from the statement of the right 
hon. Member for the University of Ox- 
ford, that the moment we went to other 
countries and asked them to make treaties 
of reciprocity with us, they imbibed the 
most exaggerated notions of the advan- 
tages which the treaties would be of to us, 
and preferred claims of an extravagant 
character, which usually ended in long and 
futile negotiations. The Government, 
therefore, was right in proposing to do 
that which it knew to be beneficial to our- 
selves, and thus to set an example to fo- 
reign nations of its confidence in the prin- 
ciple of free trade. On that ground he 
thought the plan proposed by his right 
hon. Friend would cost less trouble, would 
ultimately be more successful than an at- 
tempt to obtain the same end by means of 
reciprocity treaties. Hon. Members oppo- 
site had referred to the failure of the suc- 
cess of the experiment in free trade; but 
they were not justified in attributing the 
present state of the country to that cause. 
It was deeply to be regretted that the 
country was suffering from a great depres- 
sion of prices, and the cessation of the 
usual demand for our manufacturing and 
other products; but he asked, whether 
the condition of any other country which 
had not adopted the principles of free 
trade was better than our own? [Mr. 
Rosixson: The United States of Ame- 
riea.] It was a matter of wonder that 
the country had passed through the ordeal 
to which it had been subjected with so 
little difficulty. Had it not been for the 
measures carried into effect by Sir R. Peel 
during the last seven years, the sufferings 
of the country during the last two years 
would have been greatly aggravated; and 
he entertained a confident hope that those 
measures, when fairly developed, would 
prove to contain within them the germs of 
great future prosperity. 

Mr. H. DRUMMOND: Sir, although 
unwilling at this late hour to prolong the 
debate, I desire to submit some observa- 
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tions to the consideration of the House pre- 
vious to your leaving the chair, because I 
have the misfortune to differ in opinion not 
only from Her Majesty’s Ministers who 
have brought this proposition forward, but 
also from many Members on this side of 
the House. I am willing to concede that 
the course of policy which has been pursued 
by both parties has rendered necessary 
some such measure as that now under dis- 
cussion; that it is a step essentially requi- 
site in the course which has been adopted 
for many years; but as I object to that 
course in toto, I must necessarily object 
to each step taken in the same direction; 
nevertheless it is not my intention to offer 
an unavailing and therefore factious oppo- 
sition, and I will leave Ministers unem- 
barrassed by hostile votes hereafter from 
me. I confess I was exceedingly astonished 
at hearing Parliament called upon to adopt 
a measure of this magnitude upon such 
feeble grounds—a measure which has for 
one of its objects to turn British seamen 
out of our ships, and to man them with 
Norwegians and Lascars—a measure by 
which it is proposed at one fell swoop to 
wipe out the whole code of our maritime 
laws from the days of Richard I. to the 
present time—a code of laws, observe, not 
enacted at once, but which has been de- 
veloped year after year, or rather age after 
age, throughout that whole period. This 
mighty change is, however, to be made in 
order to work out more completely the 
principles of the thing called free trade. 
Gentlemen, doubtless, know what they 
mean when they make use of the terms 
free trade on the one side of the House, 
and of protection on the other; but I am 
somewhat at a loss to understand them, for 
I find that the free-traders still leave many 
articles of commerce with duties upon them, 
whilst the protectionists make no objection 
to the unrestricted admission of others. 
Still there must be a principle in it if we 
could but get at it. Yorkshire has been 
heaving on one side, and Lancashire on the 
other; there has been a mighty mountain 
in labour, and something must be produced 
at last: the statistical department of the 
Board of Trade lent its obstetric aid; the 
politico-economical club volunteered its as- 
sistance, but it is not easy to determine 
what part it took in the operation—per- 
haps it only held the sponge with the 
chloroform to the nose of the patient; at 
length a great dogma was enunciated, 
which was, that we ought to buy in the 
cheapest, and sell in the dearest market. 
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This was the wonderful diseovery of the 
age: this is the test by which we are to 
estimate the value of the military and naval 
defences of the country, and by which the 
whole course of Government is to be regu- 
lated. Sages in all times had pronounced 
certain dogmata by which they have be- 
come celebrated; one has said, ‘* Know 
thyself;’’ another has said, ‘ Pleasure is 
the greatest good ;’’ another had said, 
** Virtue is the greatest good.’’ The great 
dogma of the Manchester school of the 
present day when reduced to its lowest de- 
nomination is, ‘*‘ Buy for a penny, sell for 
twopence.”” This maxim has all the 
characteristics of a great philosophic truth; 
it is simple and comprehensive, and yet 
minute : it takes in the great Manchester 
manufacturer, and the merchant princes of 
London, and yet does not leave out the 
poor barrow-woman at her stall, nor even 
the dog and cats’meat man. Such is the 
principle on which the Government of the 
country is conducted, and this is the only 
ground which has been offered by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers for the adoption of the 
measure under consideration, and we are 
urged to pass it merely as the means of 
procuring sugar and cochineal cheaper than 
we can at present. The hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down, referred to the re- 
laxation of our commercial system which 
took place at the close of the last war. 
Doubtless at the end of that war, this 
country was in a very different position 
from that in which it was at the com- | 
mencement, not only with reference to its | 
own circumstances, but also with reference | 
to its relative position as regarded other | 
European States. Our nearest and most | 
restless neighbour had increased its army | 
tenfold; other nations had done the same | 
to nearly an equal extent; whilst our army | 
had been little more than doubled: their 
territories had however, become (with the 
exception of Prussia) much more compact, 
whilst ours had been extended many | 
thousand miles. Mr. Huskisson, Lord | 
Wallace, and others, justly thought that | 
many regulations which had been estab- | 
lished when certain trades were in their | 
infancy might be wisely discontinued; and | 
be it remembered that many of these regu- | 
lations were bound up in treaties for which | 
political equivalents had been received by 
us, and were not the creation of our laws. 
The only way by which it ever was or is 
now possible for you to retain your colonies, 
is to make them integral parts of the 
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vilege which we enjoy; and to make the 
trade between them and the mother coun. 


try as free as it is between any two Eng. § 
Instead of sending them | 
out constitutions from your Colonial Office, | 


lish counties. 


which prove generally inapplicable to them, 
you should have given to the local authori. 
ties power to adopt any English laws which 
they pleased, and in this way although the 
foundations of their local laws are all ya. 
rious, some being Dutch, some French, 
some Portuguese, and some Spanish, they 
would gradually have grown into union 
with the laws of the mother country. In. 
stead of doing this you have sacrificed your 
colonies to your manufacturing system: 
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you have starved them for the sake of | 
Manchester, and you are going on in the | 


same course of class legislation. 


You | 


know well that no trade can be carried on | 
for any length of time between two parties | 
unless it were eventually advantageous to | 


both, and you intentionally prefer to give 
the benefit of trading with you to the 
French, or to any foreigner you can find, 
rather than to your own brethren the colo- 
nists; you intentionally do this—you in- 
tentionally enrich the French and Germans, 
and impoverish the subjects of your own 
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country. This was your intention during | 


your whole agitation about the corn laws. 
You said it was for the sake of the poor. 
Do you think the poor believe you ? 
you think that they do not see through the 
fallacy when you talk about cheapening the 
poor man’s loaf at the very time that you 
are taking away from his employer the 


Do | 


power of giving him the means to purchase | 


that loaf ? 
grateful, that there is an attempt made to 
set the working classes against the manu 
facturers: there is no need to do that. 
The poor see through all this perfectly 
well. I never spoke to a working operative, 
as you call him, or country labourer con- 
cerning free trade, who was not against it; 
and when you charge them with ingrati- 
tude to you for the benefit you say you 
have conferred by giving them cheap 
bread; they feel, though they may not know 
how to express in the words of Lord Bacon, 
that, ‘‘ Ingratitude is sometimes only 4 
keen insight into the motives of benevo- 
lence.’” When allusion was made on 8 
recent occasion to the advantage and 
non-advantage of colonies, and to the 
possibility of our retaining them, the 
noble Lord at the head of Her Majes 
ty’s Government said that he had been 
accustomed to contemplate with pride the 


You say that the poor are un- | 
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tness of this empire, and that if ever 
the time should arrive when they should 
be separated from the mother country some 
other hand than his must be looked for to 
sign the deed. This sentiment was credi- 
table to him as an Englishman, and worthy 
of the high reputation which he deservedly 
enjoys as & British statesman; but there is 
in this country one greater than he is; and 
if it would be a painful thing for him to 
present such a deed to his Sovereign, it 
would be doubly painful to Her to receive 
it. Monarchy is fatherhood, and the Sove- 
reign loves all her children alike. The 
noble Lord must remember how painfv! it 
was to George III. to receive the Ambas- 
sador from the United States; and if the 
noble Lord perseveres in the policy which 
he is now pursuing it is impossible for him 
to preserve the colonies of this empire. I 
concede every word that has been demanded 
with respect to the commercial advantages 
which may accrue to this nation by the 
present policy. You may be rich, but you 
will be contemptible. The policy of your 
Edwards, long before the policy of Richard 
II. began, was to make the country great, 
knowing that when a country was great it 
would be rich, and caring nothing for its 
being rich unless it were also great. The 
object of your idolatry is wealth; wealthy 
you may be, and the Queen may have an 
European Island like Corsica or Sicily; but 
if you persevere in your present course the 
Sovereign of the British Empire she never 
can be more. 

Mr. SCOTT fully concurred in all the 
sentiments which had fallen from the hon. 
Gentleman who had just addressed the 
House. What were the grounds offered 
to the House to justify their assenting to 
pass this suicidal measure? He would ask 
hon, Gentlemen who advocated it on the 
principle of free trade, whether the poor- 
law returns, or any statistics as to the state 
of the poor in the agricultural or manufae- 
turing districts, were of such a character 
a3 to warrant them in saying that free 
trade had contributed to the happiness of 
the people? He denied that it had in any 
degree improved their condition. The evi- 
dence taken before the Committee of the 
House of Lords showed the building, man- 
ning, and victualling of British ships to be 
far more expensive than in foreign ship- 
ping. When the Committee appointed by 
the House of Commons had made no re- 
port of their opinion, and when the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords was still sit- 
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facts and statements which had been put 
forth on behalf of the shipping interest, 
being unchallenged, were unchallengeable. 
He could show that the increase of British 
shipping, great as it had been, was not so 
great in proportion as those who competed 
with us, The very nations who were tak- 
ing our carrying trade away from us were 
those who rejected our manufactures in 
order to establish their own. These were 
surely arguments against any relaxation of 
the navigation laws. One effect of the abo- 
lition of the navigation laws would be that 
the Prussians, whose ships were not suited 
to such trade as was now carried on with 
our colonies, would be encouraged to build 
ships for long and distant voyages, and 
would thus supplant us in our foreign car- 
rying trade, as they had already done in 
our manufactures. It had been argued 
that our shipmasters were not so moral as 
those of foreign countries; but surely, what- 
ever reason that might be for taking mea- 
sures to make them more moral and more 
efficient, it was no reason why Britain 
should give up the exclusive right of navi- 
gation to her colonies. It could never be 
urged as a good argument against the ex- 
istence of the navigation laws. Another 
argument was, that the public would de- 
rive advantages from the reduction of 
freights; but they might depend upon it 
that any such reduction would be merely 
temporary, for if foreigners once got pos- 
session of the carrying trade of this coun- 
try, freights would be sure to rise higher 
than ever, If the carrying trade with the 
colonies were opened to foreigners, the re- 
sult would be the same as Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger had explained with respect to China; 
American longeloths supplying the place 
of British manufactures. They would se- 
ver the last bond which united their com- 
merce with those dependencies; for if they 
lost their shipping, they would lose their 
colonies, and with them their naval supre- 
macy. 
Debate adjourned to Thursday, 


Mr. Harcourt. 


QUALIFICATION OF MEMBERS— 
MR. HARCOURT. 

Mr. SPEAKER begged to call the at- 
tention of the House to a circumstance 
which had occurred with reference to one 
of its Members. An hon. Member, who 
had been returned at the last election for 
the county of Oxford (Mr. G. G. V. Har- 
court), had appeared at the table at an 


early period of the evening, and taken the 


ting, he had a right to assume that the] oaths, but did not deliver in a paper with 
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a statement of his qualification, nor sign | Adoption of a System of Secular en rg 
Nee alt : : + as : | ported by Local Rates.—From Westmoreland, Yorkshire, 
the usual qualification roll, thinking it un-| ana Number of other Places, in favour of the Jewish 


necessary to do so, because at the time of | Disabilities Bil.—From the Muir Club, in favour of 


his election he was the heir apparent of a; Parliamentary Reform.—By the Bishop of Norwich, from 


ae > Dow: _ SS | Norwich, Coventry, and Great Yarmouth, to be Re. 
Peer of Parliament (the Archbishop of|  jjevea from the Payment of Legacy Duty on all Chari 


York). He (Mr. Speaker) apprehended, | table Bequests.—By the Earl of Eglintoun, from the 
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however, that according to the Act of Par-| Commissioners of Supply, and Others, of Perth and | 
li nt we Itl bd ott ten wae hale | Renfrew, for a Revision of the Laws relating to the © 
lament a person, although he was heir @p-| — currency.—From Tain, Glasgow, and other Places, ie; 


parent to a Peer at the time of his elec-| against the Marriage (Scotland) Bill, and Registering 
tion, yet if he had ceased to be so in con-| Births, &c, (Scotland) Bill.—From Stirling, for the Im. 

ae | 1 l f his father, w mediate Completion of the Trigonometrical Survey of 
sequence 0% the death or his at ner, was Scotland.—By Earl Fitzwilliam, from Mayo and Adrahap, 
bound on taking his seat to deliver in a| for an Alteration of the Poor Law (Ireland).—From 
statement of his qualification, and to sign | Boston, for the Discontinuance of Grants of Money for 


the usual paper, otherwise his election | that more Effectual Measures may be Adopted for Check- 


the Temple of Juggernaut.—From the Longport Union, | 


would be void. [Mr. Speaker read the | ing the Impositions of Professed Mendicants.—From | 


Attwick, County of York, against the Jewish Disabilities 


words of the Act.] The hon. Member, | om 


had now in his hands a declaration of his 
qualification, and was prepared to deliver | THE IRISH POOR LAW, 
it in if it was the pleasure of the House to| The Eart of LUCAN rose to move— 
permit him to do so. He had only toask! ,,,, io Ae 
the House, therefore, whether it was their| That a Select Comanittes be appointed to.dy 
, ae ’ , cm ' quire into the operation of the Irish Poor Law 
pleasure that the hon. Gentleman should | Acts, relative to the rating of Immediate Les 
deliver in his qualification at once ? | sors.” 
The CHANCELLOR or THE EXCHE-| He thought he had on a former occasion 
QUER said, it was clear the penal part of shown the state of the law in this respect 


the Statute did not apply to the hon./to be so defective as to induce many of | 
Member; but, if it was necessary, he) their Lordships to be of opinion that the | 


would submit to the House a Motion | Government would think it their duty to 


upon it. ; oe give immediate attention to the subject. 
Mr. SPEAKER having signified that| Since then two or three months had 
no Motion was necessary, | elapsed, and Government apparently had 


Mx. HARCOURT offered his thanks to | bestowed no consideration whatever on the 
the House for their courtesy. Having sat subject, and the evils of which he had com- 
for more than forty years as a Member of | plained still continued. Under these cir. 
that House without having had occasion to | cumstances, he felt it to be his duty to 
deliver in a qualification, and having at his | bring the subject again under the notice 
last election delivered in his qualification | of their Lordships, with a view of obtain- 
as the eldest son of a Peer, he did not! ing the appointment of a Select Committee 
think it necessary to deliver in any other | to investigate the subject. He believed that 


on his present election. there was not a Member of their Lordships’ | 

The hon. Gentleman then delivered in| House who had examined the working of i 
his qualification, and signed the qualifica- | the law in Ireland, who would be disposed to | 
tion roll accordingly. deny that an extended inquiry had become | 


House adjourned at One o’clock. absolutely necessary; and it appeared to | 


him that nothing would be more unwise 
than to refuse the reasonable demand of 
HOUSE OF LORDS, those who required that full investigation 
should take place. The Government, he 

May 30, 1848 meee I aa 
Tuesday, Moy 30, 1848. conceived, ought to consider a subject of 


ant 


Minutes.) Took the Oaths.—The Lord Bishop of Kill- this nature calmly and deliberately, and | 


aloe, Kilfenora, Clonfert, and Kilmacduagh. , ° ° 
Pustic Bits. —1* Collectors of Cess (Ireland). not rashly refuse inquiry ; and he enter- 
2* Evicted Destitute Poor (Ireland). tained a strong opinion that the respon- 
Ip > > } ; . . 7 a J 
PETITIONS PRESENTED. By the Bishop of Lincoln, from | sible advisers of the Crown had committed 

the Wesleyan Methodists of Boddington, and several ed 

other Places, against the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on | 2 great error when they refused to accede 

Sundays.—By Lord Brougham, from several Lodges of | to the unequivocally expressed wish of a 

the eadageniens Outer of Odd Fellows, for y Extension verv larve portion of the other House of 

of the Provisions of the Benefit Societies’ Act to that . ‘ 5 ° ° ° 

Order.—From the Parish of St. Giles, Northampton, for I arliament, who claimed the inquiry for 


the Abolition of all Church Rates.—From Freeholders, | which he now moved. In making this 


unagers, and Labourers in Jamaica, praying for Reliefof | Wf otion he wished it to be distinctly under- 
the Effec: produced on the West Indian Colonies by the Su- . d <7 of 
gar Dutics Act.— From the County of Lancaster, for the stood, that he had no desire to get rid 0 
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the rating of the immediate lessor; on the 
contrary, he approved of such a plan. The 
noble Earl then proceeded to complain of 
the manner in which rates had been struck 
in the county of Mayo, as well as in other 
parts of Ireland; and he complained also 
of the manner in which the law was car- 
ried out in that county, of the number of 
suits instituted for the recovery of the poor- 
rates, as well as of the manner in which 
the law relating to the poor was adminis- 
tered throughout Ireland generally. He 
declined to make any direct complaint of 
the extent to which legal proceedings had 
been taken against himself, although a vast 
amount of bills and declarations had been 
filed against him in the courts of Dublin; 
he did not, however, hesitate to say— 
though he would not occupy the time of 
their Lordships by lengthened details re- 


garding himself—that there were strong | 


reasons to complain of the existing state of 
the law ; that its condition was a mockery 
and an absurdity; and that no intelligent 
or dispassionate person could deny the ne- 
cessity for minute and searching inquiry. 
Of such an inquiry as he proposed, no one 
would say that it would excite any unrea- 
sonable expectation in the minds of any 
portion of the community; and for that 
among other reasons he did contend that 
the application which he made ought not 
to be refused. Amongst the other grounds 
of complaint he might mention this, as 
forming a strong argument in favour of in- 
quiry, that the new Bill gave no appeal to 
the lessor, though the occupier possessed 
such a privilege. The whole county was 
swarmed with latitats, capias, and] bills of 
privilege. There was a bill of privilege filed 
against him in the superior courts, which 
filled forty-five skins of parchment, or 
1,000 office sheets of paper. There was 
no appeal for the occupier, although there 
was a good and sufficient one for the les- 
sor. He had also to complain that clauses 
were enforced against the resident proprie- 
tor, by a gross abuse of authority, which 
were only intended to apply to the absen- 
tee. If the law was as defective as he 
had showed it to be, and if the abuses 
which existed were as weighty as he had 
proved them, he thought that he had 
made out a sufficient case for the in- 
quiry for which he prayed. The noble 
Earl concluded by proposing his Motion 
as above. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
under the necessity of opposing the Motion 
of the noble Earl. The appointment of a 
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| Committee of Inquiry would have the effect 
of interfering with and delaying the deci- 
sion of questions already in a course of 
| adjudication, and embarrass the operations 
|of a law not yet sufficiently developed. 
|[The noble Marquess addressed some ob- 
servations in reply to Lord Lucan across 
ithe table, but they were quite inaudi- 
ble. ] 

Eart FITZWILLIAM supported the 
Motion of his noble Friend (the Earl of 
| Lucan), and expressed his regret that, 
| admitting apparently the abuses and op- 
pressions of the law, the noble Mar- 
quess should have opposed the Motion, 
and upon the ground that inquiry would 
tend to protract the proceedings. But 
the proceedings in the courts of law might 
‘not be terminated as soon as the no- 
ble Marquess anticipated. He was fully 
aware how long such proceedings could be 
protracted, especially if one party were 
desirous that such a course should be 
adopted. They might end in sjx weeks— 
they might not end in six months. The 
Commissioners did not adopt the method 
by which they could have obtained the 
speediest justice: by no means. They 
went into the superior courts at Dublin. 
And why did they go there? There could 
be no doubt as to the reason. They went 
there in order to show the gentlemen of 
Ireland the power which the Poor Law 
Commissioners had over them. He ap- 
proved of the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, for he was of opinion that, amongst 
other advantages, it would have the effect 
of showing that Irish matters were not 
neglected in this country. The noble Earl 
proceeded to say, that the present state 
of pauperism in Ireland was most alarm- 
ing; and he quoted returns of the number 
of persons in the workhouses, and receiv- 
ing outdoor relief. The rates had increased 
enormously during the last quarter, and 
he had no doubt they would increase in 
a corresponding ratio in the next three 
months. He asked Parliament and the 
Government to say whether they thought 
that the state of things now existing in 
Ireland could possibly continue without 
some remedy ? And what had the Govern- 
ment done? As regarded this mass of 
pauperism, they had applied to the whole 
of Ireland a law which was properly ap- 
plicable only to a small portion of it. Did 
his noble Friends intend to go on in this 
way? Would they do nothing more for 
Ireland? It was true there was an En- 
cumbered Estates Bill, and of the principle 
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of that Bill he approved; but at the same 
time he doubted very much whether it 
would accomplish the object that was de- 
sired. And if it should so prove a failure, 
another Session would have passed away, 
and nothing be done for Ireland. They 
had a great work to perform, and had not 
yet so much as begun it. But they must 
perform that work unless they intended 
to leave Ireland in her present condition. 
If there was anything like sanguineness in 
their expectation of seeing Ireland in a 
different condition, they must deal with 
that great phenomenon of the rural popula- 
tion. They had not touched that question 
yet. They had given money and lent 
money, and they might continue to do so. 
As to the loan of last year, they would 
have to repeat it in 1849, and again in 
1850, or they would do nothing. But 
even then, with loan after loan, they would 
do nothing; for all were now agreed that 
tue great mass of the rural population in 
many parts of Ireland was the phenomenon 
with which they had to deal. And while 
this mass of pauperism existed in Ireland, 
let them look to the other parts of the Bri- 
tish dominions, and what did they behold ? 
In Canada, in New Brunswick, in Austra- 
lia, they would find millions of acres, re- 
quiring only persons to cultivate them. 
Was there not an obvious source of relief 
for that state of things to be found in a 
proper system of emigration? Would not 
the adoption of such a system be better 
than keeping a population at home increas- 
ing until we did not know what to do with 
them. He knew that difficulties existed 
against emigration on a largy scale, but 
those difficulties were not insuperable; and 
he would remark to their Lordships that 
the Legislature had recently placed re- 
strictions upon emigration, instead of en- 
couraging that means of relieving the pres- 
sure caused by a superabundant population. 
In reference to this restriction upon emi- 
gration, he would remark that the desire 
to emigrate was far less in Ireland this 
year than last year; and would, if the po- 
tato crop succeeded, be still less next year. 
He was in favour of the Committee, for he 
thought it would be advantageous. 

Eart GREY complained of the incon- 
venient course his noble Friend had adopted 
in raising a general discussion upon a Mo- 
tion confined to ground so narrow as that 
of the noble Earl—a Motion simply for a 
Committee ‘‘ to inquire into the operation 
of the Irish Poor Law Act relative to the 
rating of immediate lessors.’? The ques- 
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tion raised by the noble Earl involved legal 
questions requiring consideration, and was 






confined to one point; and yet his noble F 


Friend (Earl Fitzwilliam) had chosen that 
opportunity for making general remarks 
on the Irish poor-law, and for discussing 


the policy of emigration on a large scale, | 
The speech | 
of his noble Friend involved, it was tobe 


feared, that dangerous fallacy which seemed os could | 


and the inefficiency of loans. 


PRCA SYN NM 
Ca ais Rabe eee 


every day to prevail more and more in the | 
minds of men, namely, that it was in the |) 
>» that n 


power of ce | Government or any Legisla- 
ture by its fiat to give happiness and pros- 
perity to a people. A Government could 
not mistake its functions more than if it 


o 


AS RAB, Son 


were to suppose it had the power of im. | 
“pre wealth and prosperity; they must | 
e created by the people themselves; and | 
those who taught the people of Ireland | 


that they should look to Parliament and 
to the Government to relieve them from 
their present deplorable condition, did most 


lamentably deceive them. His noble Friend | 
had accused the Government of doing no- | 
thing. What more could have been done? | 
If the Government had succeeded by the | 
measures they had passed in February in | 


restoring peace to Ireland, they had done 
what was of inestimable value to the indus- 


try of Ireland, and it was now for the Irish | 


people to work out their own prosperity. His 
noble Friend (Earl Fitzwilliam) had spoken 
of the millions of acres of waste land lying 
uncultivated in Ireland. But if the intel- 


ligent industry and capital which his noble | 


Friend had assumed not to be wanting 


were ready in Ireland, there was no reason | 


why the people should go to Canada and 
Australia, while without capital their re- 
moval to those distant countries would not 
improve their condition. Ina few days he 
should lay on the table papers connected 
with this important subject of emigration, 
and he should take the opportunity that 
would then be afforded him of showing that 
more had been done in that direction than his 
noble Friend imagined. Measures of great 
importance on this subject were now in 
progress, and he hoped that the Govern- 
ment would be able to go on with yearly 
increasing efficiency in improving and ex- 
tending emigration. He denied the jus- 
tice of the representations against the 
Irish Poor Law, and he thought that the 
accounts of the working of that iaw were 
quite as satisfactory as could reasonably 
have been expected. It was already acting 
as a stimulus to industry and improvement 
in that country. With regard to the ac- 
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tual Motion before the House, he thought 
the arguments already urged against the 
appointment of a Committee were quite 
suficient. The matters into which it was 
proposed to inquire were about to be taken 
before the courts of law, and it was not, 
therefore, proper moment for Parliament 
to interfere. When the courts of law had 


could bring the matter before Parliament 
if he pleased. 

Lorp STUART DE DECIES regretted 
that more attention was not paid in Par- 
liament to the wishes of the Irish people 
as expressed through their representatives. 
Those wishes had been expressed upon the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Portar- 
lington (Colonel Dunne); and he had rea- 
son to believe that the rejection by the 
other House of Parliament of the Motion 
of that hon. Member had done more to ad- 
vance repeal than the advocacy of its most 
strenuous supporters. His own experience 
of the working of the Irish poor-law was 
that it had failed to stimulate industry in 
that country. The views entertained by a 
large body of the Irish people were, that 
the system of relieving the ablebodied poor 
in Ireland should be altogether different 
from the mode in which the aged and in- 
firm poor were relieved. His vote upon 
the present Motion would very much de- 
pend upon the announcement by the Go- 
vernment whether it was their intention 
to sanetion next Session an inquiry into 
the working of the new poor-law in Ire- 
land, 

LorD BEAUMONT was both surprised 
and sorry that the Committee, for which 
so good a case had been made ont, had 
been refused by the Government. What 
was the ground upon which inquiry was re- 
fused? Because a case was depending be- 
fore the courts of law. But cases might 
be depending at all times; and it was 
never imagined that the inquiry they would 
go into would have anything to do with 
the particular question now before the 
courts of law. The inquiry would be di- 
rected to ascertain what were the hard- 
ships in the working of the new poor- 
law; and their Lordships would then see 
whether they were owing to defects in the 
law, or to the cruelty of its administra- 
tion. The Government seemed to wish 
not to disturb the operation of the law, be- 
cause it had been recently passed, and 
some time, therefore, was necessary to 
judge of its operation. So far as that 
Went the argument was good; but when a 
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distinct case was made out which demand- 
ed inquiry, he thought that that inquiry 
should be conceded. 

The Eart of DEVON said, that the in- 
quiry asked for was not, as he understood, 
to be general, but was to be an inquiry 
into the operation of a particular part of 
the law. The fact was that the noble Earl 
called upon their Lordships to institute an 
inquiry into a case which was at that mo- 
ment undergoing legal consideration, and 
the first question that would be put to the 
witnesses examined would be, ‘‘ Are there 
not legal proceedings at this moment pend- 
ing between the Poor Law Commissioners 
and the noble Earl?’’ His noble Friend. 
near him seemed to think that on the whole 
the poor-law was working well in Ireland. 
He very much hoped that that was the 
ease. But this he knew, that in many 
parts of Ireland it was not so; and it 
might be a very proper subject for inquiry 
what were the causes which enabled it to 
work well in some parts of the country, 
and not so in others. He had had a long 
correspondence with the Commissioners 
upon the subject of the electoral divisions. 
which he considered to be too large; and 
he thought that some arrangement might 
be made, so as to enable the proprietors of 
land to furnish employment to the popula- 
tion, and thereby escape the enormous 
taxation of providing for them. The Com- 
missioners certainly entered fully into the 
discussion of the subject, but they decided 
that it would not be wise so to arrange the 
electoral divisions. One argument was 
that it was unwise to make them consist 
of a very snl number of proprietors; and 
yet there were electoral divisions that were 
made by the Commissioners themselves, 
consisting of the property of only one or 
two proprietors. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, they were not 
considering whether the policy pursued 
with regard to Ireland had been wise or 
unwise—they were not considering whether 
the Union ought to be preserved or not— 
whether the poor-law of Ireland was 
politic or impolitie, or whether an inquiry 
into the operation of the poor-law might 
or might not be advisable. There were 
many arguments which might be urged to 
show that such an inquiry would be highly 
expedient; and he did not know whether 
the Motion said to have been made else- 
where had been properly or improperly re- 
jected: but the sole question their Lord- 
ships had to decide was, whether they 
ought to grant a Committee to inquire 
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into a single question as to the law of ra- 
ting immediate lessors? Had any case 
been made out to justify such an inquiry ? 
lt might be, as he had just said, highly 
expedient to have an inquiry into the gene- 
ral operation of the law in Ireland; but 
the question was, whether the noble Earl 
had laid before their Lordships a sufficient 
case to induce them to grant his Motion. 
He (Lord Campbell) would merely say 
that, if they did agree to the Motion, they 
would be establishing a most dangerous 
precedent, and would be departing from 
those principles which had uniformly 
guided them hitherto, for the simple rea- 
son that it happened that one of their 
Lordships was a party to some pending 
litigation. With respect to the question 
itself, it was a very difficult one, and one 
upon which opinions might very fairly be 
divided; and it seemed to him that the 
guardians who had raised the action 
against the noble Earl, so far from acting 
vexatiously in the course they had pur- 
sued, had acted with great propriety in 
seeking to have a question of so much im- 
portance fairly tried by the regular tribu- 
nals of the country. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE contended, that to 
wait for the decision of the courts of law 
upon the point in question would be attend- 
ed with very great delay, while, in the 
meantime, Ireland would be left without a 
remedy for the evil complained of. But it 
was said that to grant an inquiry while the 
case was pending in the courts of law, 
would be a precedent the more fatal as 
coming from the House of Lords. Why, 
what did their Lordships do in the case 
of the qui tam actions? Did they wait 
for the decision of the courts of law 
there? No, they settled the question at 
once by legislation. To refuse inquiry in 
the present instance would be the more 
unjust, considering that the Motion for a 
general inquiry into the working of the 
poor-law, which was supported by seven 
out of every eight of the Irish representa- 
tives in the other House of Parliament, had 
been rejected by a majority of the British 
Members, contrary to the almost unanimous 
opinion of the Irish people. As a friend to 
the Union—as a friend to British protection, 
he dared not refuse the inquiry now asked 
for; and he called upon the English Mem- 
bers of their Lordships’ House, who might 
be apt to undervalue the importance of the 


question, not to do anything which would | 


operate as a bar to inquiry or to legisla- 
tion upon it. 
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Lorp CAMPBELL explained. He eon. 
sidered it a question which ought not to be 
decided by a Committee of their Lord. 


of the country. 


had been used in the debate. 


not into the operation of the law as it existed, 
but entirely into the administration of the 
law. 


law, he was not liable to the rates charged 
against him. It appeared, then, that it 
was the difficulty of appealing from the 


died by a short Bill. 
as to the desirableness of acceding as far 


ple and the landed proprietors; but he de- 
nied that there was anything like a strong 
or unanimous opinion in Ireland upon the 
particular point raised by the present Mo- 
tion, though he admitted there did exist a 


if their Lordships would attend to; and he 


ment, that if the country were in a calmer 
state—if it were in its ordinary condition, 
when the whole question could be fairly 
inquired into, there was no indisposition 


mittee of Inquiry. 


of their Lordships’ House considered him- 
self aggrieved, so far from this being cal- 
culated to conciliate the people in favour 
of the principle of the poor-law, it would 
only go to shake their confidence both in 
the law and in the spirit in which their 
Lordships were diposed to deal with it. 


House divided :—Contents 33; NoteCon- 
tents 27: Majority 6. 
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gl Evicted Destitute Poor 
BISHOPS, Camoys 
Hereford Campbell 
Manchester Cottenham 
Peterborough Hastings 
Saye and Sele 
LORDS. Stuart de Decies 
Arundel Sudeley 


Resolved in the Affirmative. 


ADDRESS OF CONDOLENCE TO HER 
MAJESTY. 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE rose 
to move an address of condolence to Her 


» Majesty on the recent death of the Princess 


Sophia. In consequence of the House not 


BS sitting yesterday he had been unable to 


give notice of this Motion; but there were 
instances in which such Motions had been 
made without previous notice, and, under 
all the circumstances of the case, he was 
certain that he should be only expressing 
the feeling which animated all their Lord- 
ships when he moved an address of con- 
dolence to Her Majesty on account of the 
loss which She and the rest of the Royal 
Family had suffered in the death of her 


i late Royal Highness the Princess Sophia, 


who was endeared to all who knew her by 
the virtues, charity, and excellence which 
she had displayed during the course of a 
He therefore moved— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, to express the deep concern of this 
House at the Loss which Her Majesty has sus- 
tained by the Death of Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Sophia, and to condole with Her Ma- 
jesty on this melancholy Occasion, and to assure 
Her Majesty that this House will ever participate 
with the most affectionate and dutiful attachment 
in whatever may concern the Feelings and Inter- 
est of Her Majesty, and [er illustrious House.” 


LorpD STANLEY felt quite sure that 
the noble Marquess had only consulted the 
unanimous feelings of their Lordships in 
taking, with or without notice, the earliest 
opportunity of conveying to Her Majesty 
the expression of the regret of the House 
at the lamented death of her late Royal 
Highness the Princess Sophia. He be- 
lieved that her death had been a welcome 
relief to her from a long period of most 
painful bodily suffering; and the Christian 
resignation with which those sufferings had 
been borne, and the uniform benevolence 
and kindness of her late Royal Highness’s 
character, had excited among all who were 
acquainted with the circumstances one uni- 
versal feeling of respect and admiration. 
He was certain that her late Royal High- 
ness’s memory would long be cherished, not 
only by the Royal and illustrious Person- 
age to whom the proposed address would 
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be presented, and by a large circle of her 
friends, but also by a numerous portion of 
the humbler classes, who had had an op- 
portunity of knowing, from their own ex- 
perience, the kindness and benevolence of 
her late Royal Highness’s character. 
Motion agreed to nemine dissentiente. 


EVICTED DESTITUTE POOR (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
moved the Second Reading of this Bill, 
observing, that within the last few years 
there had been notorious cases of persons 
being turned out of their dwellings in Ire- 
land without regard to hour or season, and 
it had been stated that some persons so 
evicted had perished by the roadside or in 
the fields. He alluded to the case of a 
Mr. Blake, but exculpated that gentleman 
from the proceedings which had taken 
place on his property, us they had been 
carried on without his knowledge, and had 
been put a stop to, as soon as he became 
acquainted with them. The object of the 
present measure was to provide that, be- 
fore persons should be evicted, the landlord 
should give previous notice of his inten- 
tion to evict, in order that the poor tenants 
might not be subjected to the privations 
which, under the present system, no doubt 
many had endured. There was also a 
restriction as to the hour and days on 
which notices of eviction should be given 
to the guardians of the poor. The other 
clauses related more particularly to the 
carrying out of the details of this Bill. It 
might, perhaps, be objected that the range 
and scope of the measure were too exten- 
sive: if that should be so, he could only 
say that he should have no objection, in 
Committee, to limit its operations. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE was favourable to 
affording means of succour and protection 
to evicted destitute persons, but objected 
to the Bill, as not giving a proper remedy. 
On the contrary, it would introduce dif- 
ficulties into the law of Ireland, which 
would be infinitely more dangerous to the 
administration of the poor-law itself than 
even to the management of landed pro- 
perty. With respect to Mr. Blake, the 
noble Marquess admitted that he was not 
deserving of blame for what had occurred 
on his property; but had not Mr. Blake, 
nevertheless, been struck out of the com- 
mission on account of those occurrences ? 
The present Bill was founded on two special 
cases; the one being the case of Mr. St. 
George, the Member for Galway, who had 
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had an opportunity of justifying himself; 
and the other the case of Mr. Blake, who 
was now exculpated. He thought their 
Lordships should be exceedingly cautious 
in respect to giving their assent to a gene- 
ral Bill founded on special cases. If, for 
the recovery of rent, distraining were re- 
sorted to, every one would at once see that 
the superior landlord must sell the effects 
of the poor occupiers, and thus the matter 
must be brought within the cognisance of 
the poor-law guardians. Now then, he 
would ask, what must be the consequence 
of bringing’ every case of ejectment under 
the notice of the poor-law guardians ? 
There was a question which he begged to 
put, namely, whether the present measure 
had been submitted to the consideration of 
the Poor Law Commissioners, and whether 
his noble Friends who now constituted Her 
Majesty’s Government were disposed to 
lay before the House the opinions pro- 
nounced upon it by those Commissioners ? 
To him it appeared that the effect of the 
measure would be to create a new status 
of pauperism, which had never been con- 
templated in the previous condition of the 
law; for by this Bill they would give the 
evicted tenant a right that he could not 
otherwise acquire: for the Bill declared 
that shelter should be provided for him, 
and the right to enjoy that shelter might, 
perchance, last for the whole of his life; 
and, moreover, it was provided that, in ad- 
dition to shelter, he should be entitled to 
relief outside of the workhouse; that he 
should, in short, possess the same rights 
as those enjoyed by the sick, the old, or 
those who were permanently disabled. 
Great efforts had, in similar debates, been 
made to affix blame to the ordinary Irish 
landlord; but he would lay before them a 
ease in which the Crown was the landlord. 
He would read the particulars of the case 
from the extracts which he held in his 
hand :-— 

“ Case of the Crown lands of Ballykililure, 609 
acres, 80 tenants, 463 denominations; population, 
near 500. On the 26th of May, 1847, the sub- 
sheriff of the county attended on the lands, and 
the whole of the fourteen defendants, with their 
families, were turned out of their dwellings, and 
their holdings were placed in charge of a bailiff. 
Their houses, with the exception of such as were 
required for the location of a party of twelve po- 
lice, to prevent any attempt at repossession on 
the part of the evicted persons, were either level- 
led to the ground, or rendered uninhabitable.” 
The following was an extract from the pe- 
tition of the evicted tenants :-— 


“That on the 26th of May, your petitioners 
were turned out of their houses and dwellings ; 
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that they are now deprived of their cabins, ang 
lying out in the open air with their wives 
families, who are in a state of destitution ang 
starvation for want of food and raiment, and ate 
thereby subject to fevers and disorders prevalen, 
in the country. That your petitioners, if th 
are deprived of their crops and tillage, wif] 
with their families, be thrown on the world 
and doomed to ruin and starvation ; and they s9. 
lemnly assure you that a part of the tenants » 
dispossessed are in a raging fever, lying in th 
open air. 

Further, he should read an extract from 
the report of the Clerk of Quitrents:— 

“ T conceive that under no circumstances what. 
ever should any of those parties be restored t 
possession, or suffered to occupy any part of the 
land.” 

He also begged their attention to the re. 
port of the Woods and Forests of the 15th 
of July, 1847 :— 

“ A summary process of ejection was used by 
the sheriff of the county, when they were severally 
with their families, put out of possession, and 
their tenements levelled. Proceedings were still 
pending against the remaining occupiers, and in 
the event of their refusing to acknowledge the 
‘ landlord's’ rights, the same course would be pur. 
sued, by their forcible removal from the ground 
and houses.” 

The following was from the second re 
port, March 10, 1848 :— 

“ It is the intention that every one of the pre 

sent occupiers of these lands who shall not accept 
the offer of emigration shall be summarily dispos 
sessed, under the injunction which shall be imme. 
diately issued, and their houses demolished. First 
emigration, 173 ; second emigration, 236 ; total 
409 persons.” 
By whom did their Lordships suppose that 
those deeds were done? By no other 
than his noble Friends who now sat neat 
him. By whom was the order for dispos 
sessing these poor people signed? By no 
other than by Lord Morpeth, as Chief 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests. In 
speaking of this Bill, however, he wished 
not to be misunderstood. He thought, 
with the promoters of the measure, that 
evicted tenants ought to be taken care of; 
but he did not think that this was the best 
mode of accomplishing that object; and in 
his opinion the plan of bringing it under 
the cognisance of the poor-law guardians 
would be a most effectual method of strik- 
ing a formidable blow against the adminis 
tration of the poor-law in Ireland. 

The Eart of GLENGALL opposed the 
Bill, and contended that, if it became lat, 
every case connected with the letting d 
land must be submitted to the poor-lav 
guardians. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
shortly replied, vindicating the principle of 
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8, and FE the poor-law. No person could be relieved CASE OF MR, MITCHEL. 
es and BS under that law unless he was destitute, and Mr. ROCHE said, that Mr. Mitchel 
he was relieved only so long as he continued | had been tried, convicted, and sentenced; 


d 
we destitute. He hoped, before long, no out- | and he had been treated with a degree of 
f they JF door relief would be given in Ireland. No| harshness beyond that which was usually 


>» Will, person ought to have outdoor relief until | applied to the commonest convict in Ire- 


he | the workhouse was filled. land. He had been hurried from his 
ants % Bill read 2°. friends and family. He wished to ask 
in the House adjourned. whether it was the intention of the Home 





Secretary and the Government to carry 
; from HOUSE OF COMMONS, out in its full rigour that disproportionate 


atl and unjust sentence ? 


8 whit. Tuesday, May 30, 1848. Sm G. GREY: I will say nothing 
ored to BH yiwores.) Pustic Bits.—Reported.—Tobago; Relief | whatever as to the epithets with which the 
Of the and Immigration into British Guiana and Trinidad. hon. Member has thought proper to accom- 


PsritionS PRESENTED. By Mr. Gardner, Mr. Hume, and e . 
h other Hon. Members, from an Immense Number of pany his question. If I am to understand 
Ne Te- Places, for an Extension of the Elective Franchise.—By | the question to mean ‘‘is the sentence 
es on ecahae ayn yr tng? rer = peng passed upon Mr. Mitchel to be executed ?”’ 
» and ¢ joini istrict, ins e ‘ ° 
ae “i the Usien wih oo dle — f. wi.| 1 have to inform the hon. Member that in- 
a loughby, from the Rector of the Parish of Little Bowden, | structions have been given for carrying 
everally (Northampton), for Alteration of the Law respecting " in effect 
on, and ® Charitable Trusts.—By Mr. Duncan, from Dundee, for that sentence to 
ere still Alteration of the Law respecting the Church of England ‘ 
, and in Clergy.—By Mr. Bouverie, from Newport Pagnell, for} MASTER AND JOURNEYMEN BAKERS. 
dge the Abolishing the Distinction between Ecclesiastical and JE) ‘ 0 ae 
‘be ‘ Civil Courts.—By Mr. Cobden, from the Inhabitants of Lorp R. GROSV ENOR, In rising to 
pos Lees, for Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. | MOVE for the appointment of a Select Com- 


Anderson, from Havray and Sandwich (Orkney), and | mittee to take into consideration the peti- 


by other Hon. Members, from several Places, in favour } ,- $ 
nd ref of the Places of Worship Sites (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. | t!0S of the master and journeymen bakers, 


Cockburn, from Williton, and its Neighbourhood (So- | presented by him to the House on the 3rd 
merset), for Repeal of the Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates. | of April last, said, that, in order to explain 


the pre- By Colonel Kemeys Tynte, from the Parish of Stogum- : . 
rt accept ber (Somerset), for Retrenchment in the Expenditure.— his argument, he was obliged to lay down 
y dispos fy SirJoshua Walmsley, from Members of the Primitive | & general proposition; it was one which 
ye imite  magawd Boyde oy for ad oe ~ pn had been generally overlooked, by reason 
7 UV 9 > ocoa.— ur. . , one ‘ a by 
“4 pe from Bristol, and by other Hon. Members, from several of the all-prevailing selfishness with which 
, 


Places, for Inquiry into the Grievances of Bakers.—By | human nature was afflicted. If it were not 
Mr. Boyd, from Members of the Loyal Kitty of Coleraine | for that failing, society would be carried 


in Lodge of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Belfast, : : : . 
ose that foran Extension of the Benefit Societies Act.—By Mr. on In & very different manner from what it 


others BF cobden, from Colliers and Labourers of the Parish of } now was. That proposition was, that all 
at near Denbigh, for Remedial Measures to Alleviate their Dis- men, of all nations, were of one blood, and 


a tress.-By Mr. Bateson, from Coleraine, for Alteration | ° 
dispos- of the Imprisonment for Debt (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. were all members of one great family ; and 


By 10 ® Anderson, from the Commissioners of Supply of Orkney, | that when one member of that family suf- 


‘hi . ; P ° 
s Chief 5 doen ——— - ee fered, every member of that family, either 
é Li—bBYy r. ood ’ * . . 
sts. Ih from the Guardians of the Poor of the Langport Union, dir ectly or indirectly, suffered too. Now, 


wished IF sometsetshire, for Alteration of the Law respecting Men-| if that were true of every individual rela- 
hought,  dtmey—By Mr. Meagher, from the Parish of Kileulli- | tively to the whole family of the world, 
re that heen, in the County of Waterford, for Alteration of the ith | h f, e 
4 Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Act.—By Mr. J. H. with how muc stronger orce must it be 
care of; & Vivian, from the Town of Neath, Glamorganshire, for } true when it became a question of the suf- 


the best §§ Rettenchment in the Naval and Military Expenditure.— ono o : i 

and in By Mr. Loch, from Parish Schoolmasters within the fering of a large class, we to the 

) j Presbytery of Kirkwall, Orkney, for Ameliorating their | Nation to which they belonged 2 If, then, 

tf r er + meta Mr. Bright, from the Rector of the Parish |} he could show that a large number of per- 

nardians onewden (Suffolk), respecting the Relieving Officer +e or i aki eu 
f strik- of the Plomesgate Union.—By Sir W. Clay, from Shore- — ‘ _— engaged a the baking trade 

of § ditch, in favour of the Public Health Bill.—By Sir John | Were in a state of suffering, not from any 


adminis § Hope, from the Parochial Board of Newton, Mid Lothian, partial or temporary cause, arising from 
against the Registering Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill (1847); . ‘ vhs ‘k 
1 the Me aesinst the Marriage (Scotland) Bill 1847) —By Si their business, and w hich was likely soon to 
ose R, Ferguson, from the Presbytery of Kirkaldy, Fifeshire, | pass away, but from circumstances which 
me oo against the Schoolmasters (Scotland) Bill.— By Mr. Has- | had become normal as connected with the 
ettin 0 tings, from the Guardians of the Woburn Union (Bed- ° ae 4 
voor lt fordshire), for Alteration of the Law of Settlement.—By nature of their employment he conceived 


Mr. W. Forbes, from the Commissioners of Supply of he should have made out a case which the 


DE tener of Stirling, for Completion of the Survey of | House could not lightly throw on one side. 
YAR Scotland.—By Mr. Frewen, from Ratepayers of the Parish : 
v of Battel (Sussex), praying the House to take the Turn- | 2 order that the House might possess an 


nciple Of Fike Trusts into Consideration. outline of the case, he would refer hon. 
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Members to the petitions which had been 
presented, and printed with the Votes, and 
from which he would read a very short ex- 
tract. The petition stated— 


“ That the great number of hours—amounting 
to between eighteen and twenty hours a day— 
during which the petitioners were required io la- 
bour, prevented them from obtaining any mental 
or moral improvement, or even domestic enjoy- 
ment ; and that the system of overtaxed labour, 


and of the devotion of an unnatural number of 


j hours to business, in a confined, heated, and un- 
wholesome atmosphere, not only destroyed their 
health, but rendered them old in constitution be- 
fore they arrived at the prime of life.” 


It appeared that the number of journey- 
men bakers in London, Middlesex, and 
Westminster, was about 12,000. These 
allegations were contained in the petitions 
both of the masters and the journeymen; 
and he did not believe that they had been 
controverted. He had himself attended 
two public meetings held in the metropolis, 
where these facts were stated, and a dis- 
cussion took place, but nobody controvert- 
ed them. The question was argued before 
him, in his own house, by four bakers on 
both sides, and that discussion terminated 
in converting one individual who came 
there disposed to argue that the system of 
night-work was not injurious to the health 
of the journeymen. He was aware that 
within the last four or five weeks there 
had been two meetings of master bakers 
held on the subject—one in Surrey and 
the other in London; at which meetings 
resolutions were passed in contradiction to 
the statement of the petitioners whose case 
he advocated. He had proposed that a 
deputation of four master bakers from the 
city of London, connected with the trade, 
should meet four master bakers who enter- 
tained contrary opinions on the subject, in 
order that the question might be again dis- 
cussed; but this proposition was demurred 
to by the gentlemen in the City, for reasons 
best known to themselves. The impres- 
sion on his mind was, that those gentlemen 
were exceedingly doubtful as to the result 
of the discussion. The Motion which he 
now proposed did not contemplate anything 
else than that of ascertaining whether the 
allegations of the petitioners were true— 
whether they could be substantiated or dis- 
proved by evidence that could not be re- 
sisted. [The noble ,Lord read extracts 
from the evidence given by medical gen- 
tlemen before the Sanitary Commission, 
showing that the occupation of journeymen 
bakers, especialy during the long hours of 
the night, was the most injurious and un- 


healthy of all employments carried on jy 
the metropolis.] He had endeavoured 


who might be supposed to be best informa 
on the subject as to the nature of this en. 
ployment; and in doing so he did not sec 
his information from among the journey. 
men, but from the masters, who, one migh; 
suppose, would be satisfied that thing 
should remain as they were. Some of then 
thought that exaggerated statements hal 
been niade; but almost every one of then 
stated that the present system of protra¢. 


seriously detrimental to the health of th 
journeymen. It might be said, that if al 
these facts were so distinctly admitted, 
both by masters and men, why did they 
not enter into regulations themselves t 
remedy the evil, without coming to Parla. 
ment? The answer was simply this, thi 
it was impossible. He did everything in 
his power to urge the parties to do so; but 
on their producing before him proof thatm 
such arrangement could be effected, he eo. 
sented to bring their case before the House, 
In these times of competition, it was impos 
sible to make arrangements among then- 
selves that would be binding on the whok 
body. He thought he had stated enough 
to the House to induce them to grant hin 
this Committee: he had shown that th 
amount of toil endured by the persons en- 
gaged in the baking trade was excessire, 
and this amount of jabour was undergone 
in places generally prejudicial to health: 
he had demonstrated that the result o 
| these two circumstances was what woull 
| naturally be anticipated—an early decay 
| of the vital powers: he had shown that in 
| these days of close competition it was not 
practicable for them to make any arrange- 
ments amongst themselves, for it was im- 
| possible to frame regulations which should 
) be binding upon all; and he should now sit 
down, were it not that he wished before he 
did so, to advert for a moment to one more 
topic which he thought not irrelevant to the 
matter in discussion—he meant the conf- 
dence of the working people in that House 
of Legislature. No one, he was sure, 
would attempt to deny that every viciss- 
tude of fortune which this country suffered, 
was felt first, and more strongly, by the 
labouring classes; no one would be dis 
posed to deny, that whilst property of 
all descriptions was fenced round with 
every imaginable protection, labour, which 
was in many instances the poor mans 
only property, was totally unprotected. 
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i They might, perhaps, say it was impos- 


sible to protect it without entailing 


S creater evils upon the operative, than 
P those he sought to avoid; but in that 
F case he would only say that he could not 
| altogether subscribe to their view. La- 


pour had no direct representative in that 


> House; but though they were divided upon 


this subject, his belief was, that the 
great majority of the labouring classes 
were still willing to wait and leave power 
in the hands of those who were best fitted 
by leisure and education to master the 
1 They still 
clung to the hope that justice would be 
done them, and that eventually that prin- 


| ciplewhich they thought had hitherto guided 


our councils—that, regardless of the condi- 
tin of the producers, money-getting was 
to be stamped as the god of a nation’s 
idolatry —would be abandoned, and that the 
precepts of Christianity would be allowed 
ashare in the basis of our political eco- 
The Ten Hours Bill had done 
much to strengthen that opinion: he knew 
that confidence amongst those classes still 
existed. They should not, by refusing this 
(Committee, throw away that sentiment 
towards them, which by granting they 
might retain and deepen. He was not an 
Utopian dreamer of the Louis Blane school, 
who would assign the same reward to ig- 
norance and intelligence, to assiduity and 
idleness: the working classes of this country 
repudiated such ideas. But they did ask, 
that when a case was made out of a con- 
dition of labour entailing suffering, and a 
remedy suggested, that they would not re- 
ject the prayer of their petition without 
inquiry, merely because some fallible hu- 
man principle which they supposed to be 
involved in it, would, if pushed to an ex- 
treme, carry them into danger. Hetrusted 
this appeal to the House would not so be 
answered; but that by acceding to his Mo- 
tion the House would incline the people to 
look for counsel there, instead of driving 
them to seek for leaders in more question- 
able quarters. 

Sm De L. EVANS seconded the Mo- 
tion. He knew well, whatever might be 
the opinion of the master bakers as to the 
utimate result, that they were all most 
anxious that there should be an inquiry 
into the subject, in order to put an end to 
theagitation that now prevailed respecting 
i. The noble Lord did not propose any 
alteration of the law; but showing, as he 
lid, upon the evidence of distinguished 
medical men, that serious grievances did 
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exist, he proposed that the House should 
adopt some means of inquiry whether, 
consistently with the well-being of society, 
some measure of amelioration might not 
be carried into effect. He had had some 
communication with master bakers on the 
subject, who stated that in their opinion 
inquiry was necessary. 

Sir G. GREY was sure that no apology 
was necessary from his noble Friend for 
the manner in which he had advocated the 
interests of those poor men whose petition 
he now desired to refer to a Select Com- 
mittee; and he was also sure that there 
was no indisposition on the part of the 
House to listen to a statement of the 
grievances of the working classes, or to 
adopt any practical measure for their bene- 
fit, provided the House could see its way 
clearly to a remedy. In the present case, 
however, the strongest argument used by 
his hon. Friend who seconded the Motion 
was, that no attempt was now made to 
provide a legislative remedy, and that the 
petitioners only asked for an inquiry. He 
was extremely sorry to be compelled to op- 
pose this Motion; but he did so not from 
any want of sympathy with these par- 
ties; but, in the first place, from the con- 
viction which he felt that an inquiry into 
the allegations of this petition was not ne- 
cessary; and, next, because he did not be- 
lieve that the grievances of which the par- 
ties complained were within the reach of 
any legislative remedy. He had said that 
an inquiry before a Committee of the 
House was not necessary. He did not 
mean to dispute the allegations of the peti- 
tion, though possibly some of them might 
be in some degree overcharged; but he 
did not rest his opposition to the Motion 
on that ground; and, therefore, for the 
sake of argument, he would admit them 
to be true. But he must remind his noble 
Friend that there had been presented to 
the House a paper to which he had him- 
self referred, and which showed that no 
inquiry was necessary Two months ago 
he saw, in the presence of his noble 
Friend and of the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury, a deputation of journeymen bakers; 
and in the conference which ensued there 
was a discussion upon the remedy for the 
evils and grievances of which they com- 
plained. He must say that there appeared 
at that time to be but little difference of 
opinion between his noble Friend the hon. 
Member for Finsbury and himself, as to 
the difficulty and the almost impossibility 
of providing any legislative remedy for 
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these grievances. He told them that he 
did not think it would be possible to secure 
to the petitioners the benefits they sought 
by an Act of Parlioment. They then 
asked him whether he would consent to an 
inquiry into the facts of the case. On 
that point he reserved his opinion, not 
being willing to commit himself hastily, 
either by saying that the Government 
would consent to an inquiry, or would op- 
pose it. But he did tell them that the 
evils which the petitioners alleged appeared 
rather to involve sanitary considerations 
than considerations peculiar to the trade 
which they carried on; and he suggested 
that the inquiry should be intrusted to the 
parties who were conducting investigations 
into the health of the metropolis. He 
was glad to find that this had been done, 
for the Sanitary Commission now sitting, 
of which his noble Friend was a member, 
had actually instituted such inquiries, and 
had laid before the Houso that day the 
evidence taken by Dr. Guy, on the condi- 
tion of the baking trade. This evidence 
had been taken in a very satisfactory man- 
ner; and the Commission was still sitting 
and prosecuting its inquiries. He asked, 
then, whether it would not be better that 
the Commission, with a view to the re- 
moval of the evils complained of by the 
petitioners, should conduct the inquiry 
which they had commenced, and prosecute 
it to a termination, and that afterwards his 
noble Friend should lay before the House 
any measure which he thought necessary 
to remedy the grievances which he had 
brought under the attention of Parlia- 
ment? The Committee, if appointed, 
could only re-examine those witnesses who 
had already been examined by Dr. Guy, 
and who had given their evidence in a very 
satisfactory manner. But what he ob- 
jected to still further was, in regard to 
bringing these matters before a Committee, 
that granting a Committee implied an 
opinion that some legislative remedy might 
be provided. Now, looking at the evidence 
taken by Dr. Guy, he confessed himself 
unable to perceive any legislative remedy 
whatever for these grievances. He must 
say, that with every disposition to listen to 
these complaints—a disposition in which 
he was sure the House fully participated— 
they would raise false expectations if they 
appointed a Committee avowedly with a 
view to a legislative remedy, when in the 
opinion of the Government a legislative 
remedy could not be applied to this species 
of grievance. Dr. Guy alluded not only to 
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the bakers, but to the knife-grinders g 
Sheffield, and the compositors, who tha 
spoken to on the subject were in the habj 


of saying that ‘‘ they could only die once." 


If, then, the House consented to this My 
tees of Inquiry into the allegations of pei, 


persons? His noble Friend had refer 
to the Factory Act, and, without wishiy 
to raise any discussion now on the poli 
of that measure, he certainly must say 
that he did not regret the course which k 
had taken in regard to that Act. But j 


the provisions of that Act, facilities existal 
which would not be found in the preseyj 
instance. The mills were easily visite 
from time to time by inspectors; but wher 
there were two or three bakers’ shops i 
one street, and two or three in anothe, 
with an occasional shop here and there, j 
would be impossible to secure efficient in 
spection. If an information were lil 
against a master for employing his jow 
neymen more than twelve hours, the m 
swer to the information would be, that th 
temperature at that particular time ww 


very low, or that the yeast was indifferent; § 


and this would defeat the information 
He believed that there was an infinite) 
better mode of removing these evils by # 
rangements which might be entered in 
between the journeymen and the master, 
and upon which, as he understood, the 


were pretty well agreed already. hf 


should recommend his noble Friend, who, 
he thought, had acted under the impulx 
of a mistaken benevolence, to prosecutt 
the inquiry before the Sanitary Commis 
sion, and not to hold out hopes of a legs 
lative remedy to these poor people, unles 
he was prepared to lay on the table of th 
House a Bill of which he thought he coull 
carry out the provisions. 


Mr. STAFFORD had heard the speech & 


of the right hon. Baronet with great regret 
for although the skill with which he had me 
the arguments advanced in favour of the 
Motion might convince the majority of that 
House, they would not convince the maj 


interests. The petition was to be rejeetel 
upon two grounds: first, because the noble 
Lord did not propose any legislative re 
medy; and, next, because the petition wa 
in some respects faulty. The animus d 
the Member who moved for a Committee 
of Inquiry always formed one of the re 
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sons for refusing or granting a Committee; 
and the animus of his noble Friend ap- 

ed to him to present a strong ground 
“for granting it in the present instance. If 
' his noble Friend obtained his Committee, 
and called these poor men before it, in 
> order to ask them what remedy they them- 
selves would suggest, he would at least 
‘have it in his power to say to them that 


hig F it was not owing to any want of philan- 


> thropy that a remedy was not devised, 
| but to the sheer impossibility of carrying 
‘out any efficient measure on the subject. 
) The right hon. Baronet said that the re- 
) medies proposed were either impossible, or 
' would aggravate the evils of which the pe- 
‘titioners complained. That might be; but 
let those poor people be shown that a re- 
 medy was not within the reach of the 
' House. Because everything could not be 
done, was no reason why nothing should 
"be done. The right hon. Baronet said 
P that an inquiry was going on before the 
Sanitary Commission; but he apprehended 
' that this could, not extend to the question 
of hours, which was far beyond their pro- 
vince. [Sir G. Grey: They have gone 
into that question.] He was aware that 


i; this question had been raised in the evi- 


| dence taken by Dr. Guy; but the right 
hon. Gentlemen knew very well, that ques- 
tions and answers were frequently put and 
made before a Committee which were, so to 
speak, beyond the order of reference or in- 
struction to that Committee. Dr. Guy stated 
> that, in consequence of the facility of set- 
_ ting up bakers’ shops, no capital being re- 
quired, and tke great mortality among 
bakers, the wages of journeymen were 
diminished instead of being increased. 
People came up from the country fresh 
and fresh, and 15s. or 17s. a week was all 
they got. He must ask, how long it was 
likely that these hardworking men would 
be satisfied with the present state of things, 
if an inquiry into the allegations of their 
petition were not granted? The Cval- 
vhippers’ Act was an interference by Parlia- 
ment for the protection of labour; and he 
would ask whether the recent trial of the 
f loyalty and good feeling of that part of the 
| Population had proved that the Act had 
worked ill? This Committee could not be 
along, laborious, or expensive Committee; 
and the only objection to it was, that it 
would raise expectations which could not 
be realised; but the two Members who had 
brought this subject forward had stated it 
43 their honest opinion that the refusal 
of this Committee would only tend to 





strengthen the convictions of the petition- 
ers. As his noble Friend had explicitly 
declared, in a speech that would be read 
with interest and gratitude by those whose 
interests he advocated, that it was not 
without hope that he moved for this Com- 
mittee, so he believed that the refusal of 
it by that House would be felt all the more 
unkindly by those for whose interests it 
had. been proposed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had always 
thought that he best showed his respect 
for the working classes by refusing to join 
in any proposal that was calculated to en- 
courage delusive hopes on their part. The 
question really before the House was, whe- 
ther they would attempt by law to limit 
the hours of adult labour—not labour in 
factories, but labour in workshops, widely 
scattered; and any step, therefore, pro- 
posed to the House which would encourage 
the hope that such a thing was practicable, 
he would never fail to deprecate. He be- 
lieved that it was possible, in the case of 
factories, to have inspection; but he would 
ask if it would not be intolerable and im- 
possible in a free country such as this to 
apply to labour in dwelling-houses and 
workshops a minute system of inspection 
and revision, such as was found practicable 
in our factories. It would be utterly im- 
possible; and, in his opinion, that objection 
was fatal to any system that included such 
interference between the employers and the 
employed. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Staf- 
ford) had spoken of the coalwhippers; and 
he was ready to admit that much good had 
attended the measure which had been car- 
ried with regard to that class of workpeople. 
But there was no analogy between the 
case of the coalwhippers and that of the 
bakers. There was no limitation of the 
hours of labour among the coalwhippers; 
but, being an organised body, who labour- 
ed in a limited space, they were easily 
subjected to inspection. The case of the 
bakers, however, was totally dissimilar, 
and could not be brought under the same 
rule. On these grounds he felt it his duty 
to oppose the Motion of his noble Friend. 

Mr. M. MILNES could not help think- 
ing that at this moment, when all subjects 
connected with the relation which labour 
and capital had to each other, were excit- 
ing so lively an interest in the world in ge- 
neral—when questions which they regard- 
ed as irrevocably fixed, were, by other per- 
sons, whose intellect they had no right to 
despise, and whose benevolence they had no 
reason to doubt, regarded at least, as ques- 
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tions for discussion—he repeated, that he 
thought ‘the House ought to be scrupu- 
lous about placing theories of any kind, 
however apparently reasonable or scientifi- 
cally certain, in opposition to the desire of 
any large body of their fellow-subjects. He 
asserted that while there were Members in 
that House ready and willing to serve on 
those Committees, and who regarded such 
questions with anxious interest, as did also 
a large body of persons out of the House, 
those questions possessed a great import- 
ance, and he believed that great good would 
result, if it only consisted in bringing these 
different classes together. He thought 
the House would do wisely not to regard 
the point raised by the right hon. Baronet, 
that no legislative result would be likely 
to accrue; for the question was simply—* Is 
the inquiry itself advisable or not?” He 
thought that if the manner in which it had 
been brought forward, the respectable body 
of men whose interests were at stake, the 
number of persons in the House who did 
not think much of the time and trouble an 
investigation would require, were all looked 
at, Her Majesty’s Government would be 
placed in an unfortunate position if they 
opposed it only because they thought their 
motives might be misunderstood by the 
country. He saw no objection to the ap- 
pointment of the Committee; and, without 
presuming to prejudge the conclusion to 
which it might arrive, he would heartily 
support the Motion. 

Mr. HUME was of opinion that no Com- 
mittee ought to be appointed on any sub- 
ject, unless the proposer of it was pre- 
pared to state definitively the object in 
view. If the inquiry was not to lead to 
some declaredly beneficial result, why 
should the time of the House be wasted in 
discussing whether it was advisable to 
grant it? Neither the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex, nor the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for West- 
minster, had even hinted at the possible 
remedy which a Select Committee might 
recommend. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Milnes) had not ventured to suggest 
any remedy which it was likely a Com- 
mittee would propose. That hon. Gentle- 
men had been lately visiting Paris, and he 
feared he had imbibed the principles and 
had become one of the pupils of Louis 
Blane, as he appeared to be of opinion that 
matters of this sort ought to be discussed 
in Parliament. Look at the condition of 
Paris—to what a condition was it reduced 
in consequence of wholesale interference 
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with labour! It seemed to him that j 
this Committee were granted, the Houy 


would be doing that in detail which hgj i 
been attempted on a wholesale scale x — 
Paris. He was acquainted with the wants ¢ B 


the journeymen bakers, and admitted thy 
while their interests were unrepresented iy 
that House they had a right to compli; 
but they were at liberty to make arrang. 
ments with their employers respecting th 


conditions upon which they were to labour, § 


The noble Lord who introduced the subject 
must see that if this Committee wep 


granted, he would open the door to inte. & 
ference between master and man in al— 


other trades. Let the bakers meet thei 
masters, and agree to work during the day 
instead of by night, and surely they could 
do so. He was an advocate for self-de. 
pendence in the labourer. Let him depend 
upon himself—let him have just laws—ly 
him be free from the burden of taxes which 
he ought not to pay—let him have equi 
rights with other men—and let him settle 
the details of his trade with his master, 
Holding this opinion, he would give his 
support to the Government in resisting th 
Motion. 

Lorp INGESTRE, though no follower 
of Louis Blane, considered that he woul 
be only advocating a just cause when he 
supported the Motion of his noble Friend 
the Member for Middlesex. There wass 
great readiness at the other side of the 
House to protect capital as against labour, 
The Government had shown themselves 
anxious, at the instigation of capital, to 
interfere with the navigation laws; but 
they had shown no such readiness to in- 
quire into the grievances of which labow 
complained. He believed that the time o 
the House would not be wasted by the ap- 
pointment of fifteen Gentlemen to inquire 
into the complaints of those poor persons. 

Sir B. HALL meant to support the Mo- 
tion of the noble Lord the Member for 
Middlesex. Some short time since he had 
presided at a meeting attended by journey- 
men and masters, and perhaps the House 
would allow him very briefly to be the er- 
ponent of the principles he had heard from 
both sides. As far as he could learn, there 
was but one feeling among the journeymen 
—namely, that they were overwork 
and that they thought inquiry ought to be 
made in order that Parliament might be 
induced to interfere in their behalf. The 
right hen. Gentleman had told them that 
this was a matter which might be advan 
tageously referred to the Sanitary Com- 
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mission; but he was not of that opinion, as | 


he did not believe that any good would result 
from such reference. Considerable stress 
had been laid upon the case of the fustian 
cutters; but he believed that no trade could 
parallel that of the bakers, who worked 
twenty out of the four-and-twenty hours. 
He considered that the proposition of his 
noble Friend was the best that could have 
been brought forward. Agitation on this 


subject had been going on for some time | 


—no one attempted to deny the existence 
of the grievance; and the only question 
was, whether Parliament should interfere, 
having already interfered with other de- 
seriptions of labour. 

Mr. GLADSTONE felt himself called 


upon to make a few remarks, more espe- | 
cially as allusion had been made to an Act | 
_which was supposed to form a precedent. 


He, for one, had taken great interest in 


the case of the coalwhippers, and was very | 


far from repenting the course he had pur- 
sued with respect to that measure. The 


House would be very much misled were it | 


to suppose that measure constituted a pre- 
cedent for interference in the present in- 
stance. He should state very shortly what 
were the objects of that measure. A cus- 
tom had grown up between the masters of 
coal vessels and the publicans, in that part 
of the city of London where the coalwhip- 
pers exercised their vocation, by which it 
invariably happened that the men whose 
services were necessary to discharge the 
coal ships were hired through the publicans. 
The publicans had come to be hiring agents. 
The consequence was the greatest demor- 
alisation—a demoralisation which he should 
have said was complete, had it not been for 
the fact that the men were conscious of 
the servitude to which they had been re- 
duced, and were unfeignedly anxious to 
escape from it. The Act did nothing to 


regulate wages or the hours of work; it did | 


nothing towards the inspection of labour. 
All that the Act did was to establish an 
ofice and a public officer to control it; and 
itwas required, under sanction of a penalty, 
that every one having a coal vessel to dis- 
charge should repair to that office for the 
purpose of hiring men. Even that provi- 
sion was attended with subsidiary arrange- 
ments which were intended to exclude in- 
terference. Whatever might be the merits 
or demerits of that Act, it did not form a 
precedent. He wished to make this state- 
ment, because it was not desirable that the 
impression should go abroad that this House 
dealt unequally with different bodies of the 
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people, doing that for one portion which it 
did not do for another. He should give his 
vote with great pain against the Motion. 
But he thought the country should know 
the principle on which the House decided 
this question—most interesting to a large 
and respectable body of the community— 
that the Motion, if refused, would be so in 
deference neither to any theory nor to any 
abstract ideas of their own having no re- 
ference to the practical interests of the 
people. The question was, what good was 
to be done by entering on this inquiry ? 
To appoint a Parliamentary inquiry in- 
vested a subject with a different character 
| from that which it previously possessed in 
the public mind. One could imagine two 
objects for which a Committee might be 
appointed. It might be legitimately ap- 
| pointed first to ascertain the facts; but 
that object had been attained already. The 
most pointed and painful facts were al- 
‘ready before the House. They were so 
striking that he could not imagine the 
investigation of a Committee would add to 
| the sum of those facts. The notice which 
the subject had attracted from the noble 
Lord and from Parliament might have an 
effect upon those who had most power in 
the matter. The great majority of mas- 
ters in the baking trade who were dis- 
posed to put an end to the present discre- 
ditable state of things might find their 
hands strengthened; and the small mino- 
rity might be shamed into arrangements 
such as humanity and justice required. 
But entertaining that hope, and being pre- 
pared to appoint this Committee, were dif- 
‘ferent things. Another important object 
for which a Committee might be appointed 
was to suggest a remedy. Had any one 
'suggested a remedy in the present in- 
'stance? He understood his noble Friend 
himself had not gone beyond the very 
modest expression of a hope that the ap- 
pointment of a Committee might lead to 
the suggestion of a remedy. But none who 
‘followed his noble Friend had even ex- 
pressed that hope. Inquiry by a Commit- 
tee of that House was an evil in itself, un- 
less it were likely to lead to a remedy; 
because it went to raise expectations which 
Parliament was not justified in raising, if 
there was no probability that they would 
be fulfilled. The only remedy which sug- 
gested itself to the mind was a law re- 
straining the hours of labour. Could any 
one seriously conceive that such a law 
could be passed? It would be so entirely 
abhorrent to the genius of the constitution 
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and people that it would not be endured; 
the men, not less than the masters, would 
be up in arms against it till it should be 
repealed. Being of opinion that nothing 
remained to be ascertained by inquiry; not 
being inclined to think that there was any 
legislative remedy for the evil; believing, 
indeed, that they must look for a remedy 
to the parties engaged in the trade, aided 
a little, and perhaps rebuked a little, by 
the exp:ession of opinion in that House—he 
could not but consider it his duty to give a 
negative to the Motion. 

Lorp D. STUART was willing to give 
his cordial support to a Motion which he 
thought the House would do well to agree 
to. The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Hume), who had opposed 
the Motion so strongly, seemed to think 
that the object of his noble Friend was to 
adopt the views which he justly said were 
most injurious, and which it had been at- 
tempted to introduce into France. The 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think the object 
was to raise the wages: of the operatives. 
So far from this being the case, all his 
noble Friend demanded was a Committee 
to inquire into the social condition of those 
poor men, with a view to its amelioration. 
The right hon. Gentleman who had opposed 
the Motion on the part of the Government 
(Sir George Grey) appeared to think that 
Dr. Guy had exhausted the entire evidence 
that could be adduced on this subject; but 
he assured the right hon. Gentleman that, 
if this Committee were granted, other evi- 
dence of a most important character could 
be produced. It could be shown that the 
adoption of short hours would not tend to 
raise wages; that, on the contrary, a saving 
would be effected, because the quantity of 
flour which was now wasted in the process 
of manufacturing bread would be greatly 
diminished. He regretted extremely to 
hear the determination of the Government 
to refuse the Committee, for he was cer- 
tain that the result would be to dissatisfy a 
large number of well-affected persons. 

Mr. DUNCAN could state that scarcely 
any question had attracted so much atten- 
tion among the working classes in the dis- 
trict with which he was connected as the 
question now before the House. This was 
a question of life and death. It appeared 


that a large body of the industrious classes 
were frequently working 20 hours out of 
the 24; and he thought it was not an un- 
reasonable request to ask the Government 
to grant a Committee to inquire into the 
grievances of which they complained. 
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Captain PECHELL intended to 
port the Motion of the noble Lord th 
Member for Middlesex, on the ground thy 
the House ought to be in possession of af. § 
ditional information as to the hardships q 7 
which these persons complained. so 

Cotone, THOMPSON felt himself iny 7 
sort of dilemma on this occasion; but th!) 
principle to which he always adhered wy a 
that obligations must be kept. In th] 
course of the connexion he had had wi 7 
the working classes, he had frequently hai ps ' 
his opinion asked on subjects similar 47 
that now under the consideration of the 
House; and his answer had always been—|™ 
‘* IT should be misleading you very much if 
I gave you the smallest reason to think)” 
that, in my judgment, you would reeein | 
any benefit whatever from the measura |” 
you contemplate. It is not in this way) 
you are to be helped; but, inasmuch yf 
you have strong opinions and desires m/ 
the subject, I will not oppose you. If/) 
the results are good, I shall be glad of i 7 
if they are not, I shall regret it; but yu)” 
must move on alone.”’ BS 

The House divided :—Ayes 43; Now| 
55: Majority 12. f 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS, | 
Mr. BOUVERIE, after presenting 1 
petition from Stockport praying for the 
abolition of the Ecclesiastical Courts, /~ 
rose to bring forward the Motion of which) 
he had given notice on that subject |” 
The Motion, he observed, was one d) ~ 
no little importance, inasmuch as it con | 
cerned a material branch of the admir- | 
istration of the country, which he thought 
he would be able to satisfy the House was 
at present areproach and a disgrace to ow 
law. He had endeavoured to frame his 
resolutions so plainly that no one coull 
misunderstand their meaning, and so as t0 
involve a strong and sweeping condemn 
tion of the constitution and practice of the F 
Ecclesiastical Courts of England anil 
Wales. He proposed these resolutions to 
the House because he felt strongly im 
pressed with the impolicy and wrongful 
ness of allowing abuses of this character, 
which had long been acknowledged and 
proved to exist, to remain unremedied, and 
because he saw no disposition on the pat 
of the Government to endeavour to remedy 
them. There was no other practical cours 
open to him to propose to the House. In 
quiry was useless, because it was exhaust 
ed. All that could be done by inquiry had 
already been done. It would be perfectly F 
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useless for him to introduce a measure on 
the subject, which was necessarily one of 
much complication and detail; and, even if 
he were to lay a Bill on the table, he could 
never hope successfully to carry it through 
that House, much less through the other 
House of Parliament. He expected the 
Secretary of State to say—as was fre- 
quently said in such cases by hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the Treasury Benches—that the 
Motion he submitted to the House was an 
abstract resolution. He heard the right 
hon. Member for Tamworth (Sir R. Peel) 
say, the other day, that he thought the 
House ought never to accede to abstract 
resolutions, on this ground—that either the 


>) intention of the Mover was to found upon 
| his resolution a simple measure, and that, 


in that case, it was better the measure 
should be laid before the House at once; or 
that the subject was one of great compli- 
cation and detail, and in that case it was 
unfair to ask the House to commit itself to 
those details without knowing what they 
were. Now, if only a short simple mea- 
sure was required to remedy these griev- 
ances, he should consider it his duty to ask 


) the House for leave to bring in a Bill on 


"> the subject; but as the question was one 
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of much complication, detail, and intricacy, 
requiring arrangements involving a great 
deal of attention and learning, he wished 
the House, by adopting the resolutions he 
proposed, to lay the basis of legislation, 
and to establish those principles on which 
a measure might be founded. During the 
last eighteen years, this subject had fre- 
quently been investigated, and, as he had 
before said, inquiry had been completely 
exhausted. Previous to 1832 a Commis- 
sion, composed of the most eminent per- 
sons in the Church and in the profession 
of the law, including the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the present Bishop of Lon- 
don, the Bishop of Durham, the late Lord 
Tenterden, the late Lord Wynford, the 
late Sir N. Tindal, the late Sir J. Nicholl, 
and others, was appointed to inquire into 
the subject, and, after a lengthened inves- 
tigation, they made a learned and able re- 
port, which, he contended, fully bore out the 
resolutions he was about to submit to the 
House, In 1833 the Real Property Com- 


mission, including Lord Campbell, Mr. Tin- 
ney, Mr. Hodgson, and Mr. Duval, investi- 
gatedalarge part of the subject—that which 
related to the testamentary jurisdiction of 
these courts, and they made a unanimous 
report strongly condemnatory of the sys- 
_ tem which was still allowed to exist. 
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Committee of that House, presided over by 
the President of the Board of Trade, also 
sat in the same year, and having inquired 
fully into the subject, they laid a report 
upon the table strictly in harmony with 
the report of the Real Property Commis- 
sion. All that could be done by inquiry 
had been done; but the abuses which 
were pointed out in these reports still ex- 
isted. It was true that attempts had been 
made by several Governments to remedy 
some of these evils: by the Government 
of Earl Grey, in 1834; by Sir R. Peel’s 
Government, in 1835; by Lord Melbourne’s 
Government, in the same year; again, by 
Lord Melbourne’s Government, in 1836; 
by Sir R. Peel’s Government, in 1843 and 
1834; and, last of all, by the present Lord 
Chancellor, when in opposition, in 1845. 
The Bills introduced on these several occa- 
sions passed through some stages, but all 
came to an untimely end before they re- 
ceived the Royal Assent. He thought 
these measures, or some of them, might be 
supposed to have failed, because they did 
not go far enough; because they did not 
deal with the evil as one which it was ne- 
cessary to eradicate; because they endea- 
voured to reconcile two interests which 
were wholly incompatible—that of the pub- 
lic, and that of those who claimed a kind 
of tenant-right to the abuses of these courts; 
because they attempted to conciliate the hos- 
tility of those interested in the maintenance 
of the existing abuses; because that hos- 
tility, though confined to a small number 
of persons, was combined and vigorous; 
and because the public, who were interest- 
ed in the abolition of these abuses, did not 
come forward to support the Government, 
and to insist on the adoption of the Bills 
which had at various times been intro- 
duced. Between these ‘two stools’’ the 
attempt at reforming these courts had 
hitherto failed. His (Mr. Bouverie’s) ob- 
ject in making this Motion was to stir up 
and incite the Government to make a vigo- 
rous effort to grapple and deal with this 
subject; and it was more especially ineum- 
bent upon the Home Secretary, because in 
1844 he was the person who, then in oppo- 
sition, moved the rejection of the Bill of the 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) on the distinct ground that the mea- 
sure then proposed was inadequate. He 
(Mr. Bouverie) must contend that nothing 
short of eradication would sufficiently deal 
with the evils existing in these courts; and 
to substantiate this, and the resulutions he 
had placed on the Paper, he would briefly 
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remind the House what these courts were, 
what they had to do, and how they did it. 
They consisted chiefly in the consistory or 
diocesan courts of the several bishops ; 
there was one court in each diocese, and in 
some of these dioceses there was also 
the commissary’s court, the contmissary 
being a Ceputy of the bishop, and exe- 
euting part of his jurisdiction in part 
of his diocese. There was likewise in 
each province the provincial court of the 
archbishop — the court of appeal from 
the diocesan courts of his suffragans. 
There were also scattered over the country 
a number of archdeacons’ courts, exer- 
cising, by grant or prescription, a part of 
the bishop’s jurisdiction. There was for- 
merly a great number of courts called Pe- 
culiars; but they had ceased to exercise 
any jurisdiction, and were for the most part 
no longer, he believed, in existence. As 
to the law administered in the ecclesiastical 
courts, it was— 

“such canons, constitutions, ordinances, and 
synodals provincial, being already made, which be 
not contrariant or repugnant to the laws, sta- 
tutes, and customs of this realm, nor to the 
damage or hurt of the King’s Royal prorogative.” 
Such were the words of a statute of Henry 
VIII., upon which the law administered 
in these courts rested. How uncertain 
that law was, needed no stronger proof 
than the fact that the highest of our su- 
perior courts of justice only four months 
ago declared itself incapable of deciding 
what the provisions of that law were. The 
bar of these courts everywhere but in Lon- 
don was nil, with the exception, he be- 
lieved, of York. Now, the bar here was a 
close monopoly. Nobody could practise in 
the ecclesiastical courts in London, unless 
he were a member of a close corporation 
in Doctors’ Commons—a corporation, the 
privileges of which were confined to those 
who had taken the degree of doctor of 
civil law in one of our universities. The 
practice of these courts, therefore, was 
confined, not merely to those who had had 
a university education, but necessarily, 
from the rules of the universities, to those 
who were members of the Church of Eng- 
land; and, as was always the case in such 
monopolies, the result was doubly injurious 
—injurious to the profession itself in re- 
spect of its learning and its character, and 
injurious to the public who required its 
services. An eminent member of it, Dr. 
Lushington, when examined before a Com- 
mittee of that House, was asked— 


“* Are you of opinion that graduation at one of 
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fore being admitted to practise in that court?” 


The answer was— 

* Not, in my opinion, certainly; on the eon. 
trary, I entertain a very different opinion. I think 
that the profession has undergone great inj 
from being so close a profession, and being acces. 
sible to so few persons.” 


But the more important consideration was, | 


that the public was a sufferer. This brane) 
of the profession was lucrative and honouw. 


able; and he would like to hear some good | 


reason alleged in these times why this field 


for learning and talent should be closed ty [ 


all who had not had a university education 
and become members of the Church of 
England. The Judges likewise must have 
taken a university degree; men like Lon 
Campbell, the late Sir W. Grant, Sir . 
Sugden, the late Sir 8. Romilly, coul 
never either have sat upon the bench o 
practised in these courts. The Judges 
were appointed by the bishops, and it was 
entirely in the power of the bishops what 
should be the duration and amount of the 
authority delegated to them. There was 
no constitutional check upon them. By 
the Act of Settlement the Judges of the 
common-law courts were removable by the 


Crown on an Address from the two Houses 


of Parliament; and if one of those Judges 
were to misconduct himself, or prove 
grossly incompetent, Parliament would 
thus address the Crown, and he would be 
removed; but, however grossly a judge d 
an ecclesiastical court might misbehave 
himself, there was no such power of re 
moving him from the bench. He (Mr. Bov- 
verie) could not himself see how in thes 
days any one could defend the position, 
that the appointment of judges exercising 
high jurisdiction upon civil questions, ought 
to remain in the hands of the bishops 
He did not recognise any peculiar propriety 
or fitness in the bishops to make a gool 
selection. Though he had not the same 
feelings of hostility towards bishops 
were displayed by some hon. Members in 
that House, he could not help saying that 
in some very remarkable cases in the last 
few months eminent members of the bench 
of bishops had shown a total want of ap 
preciation of the great principles of truth 
and justice. It was but a few weeks since 
a jury of the country found that one df 
them had been truly described as ‘* a per 
verter of facts;’’ and another of them hal 
had the ecandour to acknowledge that he 
had, as far as in him lay, affixed a lasting 
stigma upon the character of an eminent 
divine, without ever having read the book 
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upon which that condemnation was found-| (they might have been very bad_ then, 
ed. He (Mr. Bouverie) did not see, then,| but useful and efficient now,) but it 
that bishops were peculiarly qualified to be | was because still at this day these courts 
jntrusted with this high constitutional fune- | were bad and inefficient, and in them bad 
tion. Neither did he think it conducive | law was badly administered by incompetent 
to the best interests of the Church of which | judges. If they were merely useless there 
he was @ ember that they should have | would be ground of complaint, because, by 
this power, or that there should be this | means of them, a large amount of fees was 
mixture of temporal and spiritual power, | annually extracted from the pockets of the 
or exercise of temporal jurisdiction by spi-| people; but they had to decide some of 
ritual persons. On the contrary, this was | the most important questions that could be 
a source of weakness and embarrassment | brought before a tribunal. Take their 
to her; and, instead of strengthening her, | matrimonial jurisdiction: they had exclu- 
this and other branches of her temporal | sive jurisdiction in all suits for separation 
power interfered with her independence | from bed and board, or for nullity of mar- 
and marred her efficiency. As for the) riage—questions involving the nearest so- 
origin of these courts, they were the purest | cial relations, the legitimacy of children, 
relics of Papal authority existing in this | the peace and honour of families. In no 
country—the monument of the great strug-| set of cases could it be more important 
gle for temporal domination which was | that the tribunal should have the respect 
carried on previous to the Reformation. | and confidence of the public. Then, again, 
The bishops, at the Reformation, in the | there was the testamentary jurisdiction of 
great scramble for the property and au- | these courts, and it was most anomalous and 
thority of the Chureh, picked up and ap-| monstrous. They exercised the exclusive 
propriated this portion of the Pope’s power; | right of pronouncing on the validity of all 
and they had acted out what was said to| wills of personal property, which included 
be the true principle for a good Judge— | money, stocks, plate, leaseholds, everything, 
that of extending his jurisdiction, for they | in short, except freehold landed estates; but 
did all they could, in the early period after | they had no judicial power enabling them 
the Reformation, to extend the authority of | satisfactorily to determine the rights of the 
these courts to everything cognisable in| parties claiming under a will, nor could 
the ordinary courts; and, but for the firm-| they administer the property under the 
ness of Coke and his brother Judges, they | will. Hence the litigants, after getting a 
would probably have succeeded. From | decision there on the validity of the will, 
that time, indeed, to the present there had | and paying one set of lawyers, one set 
been a constant current of complaint! of fees and will of costs, had to go into 
against the abuses and maladministration | Chancery to have their rights under the will 
in the ecclesiastical courts. In the com-| determined, and thus to pay another set of 
mission for the reform of the Church is- | lawyers, another class of fees, and another 
sued by William III., it was recited, | bill of costs. This was a grievance con- 
“that there were defects and abuses in| stantly and daily operating. In a petition 
ecclesiastical courts.’”’ Burnet, in his| presented to the House a few weeks ago, 
History of the Reformation, said— | signed by 130 most eminent solicitors in 
“ Our ecclesiastical courts are not in the hands | Liverpool, it was stated— 
of the bishops and their clergy, but put over to the | P se : 
civilians, where too often fees are more strictly | _, “That the civil jurisdiction of the ecclesias- 
looked after than the correction of manners. I} tical courts, especially In testamentary matters, 
hope there is not cause for so great a ery, but so | Proves almost daily a source of oppression and 
itis; these courts are much complained of.” legal wrong to suitors. That your petitioners, in 
X ._._ | common with legal practitioners throughout the 
In the last century there was an inquiry 1N | country, are often required to undertake all the 
the House of Commons into these courts; | labour and responsibility of civil suits, conducted 
& petition was presented from Derby, he | in ecclesiastical courts, without being allowed to 
believed, complaining of the abuses and practise in such courts, or to receive any emolu- 


“ee E : 3 ment for their labour, except by making separate 
exactions in them; a Select Committee | p i115 ; which to the suitors is the occasion of fur- 


was appointed, a report was made, and a| ther expense, of great delay, and of increased 
Bill founded upon it was introduced, pro- | vexation, loss, and other serious demage, which it 
viding a remedy for some of the evils, but | 18 2°t in the power of your petitioners to prevent 
f oe 40 : falling upon their clients.” 

unfortunately it did not pass the House of 

lords. It was not, however, because! Still further, these courts could not look 
they had been bad and inefficient in| ata will, as regarded real property—when 
past times, that he complained of them, } there was real property, the decision with 
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regard to the validity of the will was for a 
jury; and hence, occasionally, the very 
instrument which the ecclesiastical court 





pronounced invalid, on the ground of the | 
testator’s insanity, was by a jury pro-| 


nounced valid as to real property. In 
Montgomery ». Clark, 2 Atk., 378, Lord 
Hardwicke said— 


“ T have often thought it a very great absurdity 
that a will which consists both of real and per- 
sonal estate, notwithstanding it has been set aside 
at law for the insanity of the testator, shall still 
be litigated, upon paper depositions only, in the ec- 
clesiastical court, because they have a jurisdiction 
on account of the personal estate disposed of by it, 
I wish gentlemen of abilities would take this in- 
convenience and absurdity into their consideration, 
and find out a proper remedy by the assistance of 
the Legislature.” 


This absurdity, however, still existed and 
still worked injustice. He himself (Mr. Bou- 
verie) knew an unfortunate man, of the name 
of Clark, who had been twenty-one years in 
the Queen’s Prison, under the operation of 
that anomaly. Mr. Clark took possession of 
a large amount of real and personal pro- 
perty to which he believed himself entitlec 
under a will; the ecclesiastical court held 
the will invalid on the ground of the in- 
sanity of the testator; the Court of Chan- 
cery held the instrument valid, and con- 
firmed him in possession of the freehold 
estate, and yet was obliged, in execution 
of the judgment of the ecclesiastical court, 
to order Mr. Clark to repay the produce of 
the personal property, which he had spent, 
believing it his own. What could be more 
monstrous? Here was a man imprisoned 
for a great part of his life on the score of 
the invalidity of an instrument, which the 
highest court of equity in the kingdom, that 
sent him to prison, actually decreed to be 
valid. Another branch of the jurisdiction 
of the ecclesiastical courts was on ques- 
tions of church-rate. All questions with 
respect to the validity of a rate were 
under their cognisance. Now, these were 
the courts of the bishops; the judges were 
appointed by the bishops; the greater part 
of the judges were clergymen of the 
Church of England; and yet it was into 
these courts that a Dissenter, disputing 
the validity of a church-rate, must go and 
have that question decided. Would an 
one say that a Dissenter could feel the 
same confidence in the determination of 
such a court—the same satisfaction that 
full justice had been done him—as if the 
ease had been before one of the common- 
law courts? The Commissioners, at any 
rate, did not think so, for they recom- 
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mended that the jurisdiction should be ey. 
tirely removed; but this, like all their re. 
commendations, had been neglected. Thers 
was only one point upon which their tg. 
|commendations had been attended to, and 
| that was with respect to the jurisdiction of 
| these courts regarding discipline and ¢op. 
rection of manners of the clergy—the only 
| particular in which the jurisdiction affected 
|the bishops themselves, and where they 
‘found, to their injury, the expensiveness 
and dilatoriness and inefficiency of theit 
}own courts. In that particular they in. 
| duced Parliament to assent to a measure 
| which took them out of the jurisdiction of 
| their own courts. For the Clergy Dis¢i. 
| pline Act, 3 and 4 Victoria, cap. 86, pro. 
| vided— 
| “ That no criminal suit or proceeding against s 
| clerk in holy orders of the United Church of Eng. 
| land and Ireland, for any offence against the laws 
| ecclesiastical, shall be instituted in any ecclesias 
| tical court otherwise than is hereinbefore enacted 
| or provided.” 
The ecclesiastical courts had jurisdiction 
also in cases of defamation. By the retums 
made to the Commissioners it appeared 
| that one-ninth of the suits litigated before 
these courts were cases of defamation— 
suits for the use of words imputing an ec 
clesiastical offence, but words which were 
not actionable at common at law. Orii- 
| narily these suits were for words imputing 
‘incontinence. The suits arose mainly 
| among the humbler classes of the people, 
| and all who had experience on the subject 
| united in bearing testimony to their being 4 
| very great and serious evil. The Chancellor 
| of Exeter was examined upon this subject, 
as follows :— 








“Do you think it desirable that causes for de- 
famation should be taken away entirely from the 
ecclesiastical court ?—They are a very unpleasant 
description of suit, and I should think might be 
better settled elsewhere. 

“ Practically speaking, do you believe they are 
productive of any good ?—I should doubt whe- 
ther they are.” 


So Mr. Granville Vernon, Chancellor of 
York :— 

“ Are your causes of defamation principally ot 
altogether among the lower classes of the people! 
—Entirely. 

“« Are they often contested, or do they give an 


Y | affirmative issue to the charge ?—Usually con- 


tested. The existence of those causes is a very 
great grievance.” 


Mr. Ward, of Chester, answered :— 


“ Would there be any great disadvantage to the 
interests of the public if those causes were ¢l- 
tirely suppressed ?—I think it would be a great 
benefit to the public,” 
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The offences were often of the most tri- 
yial kind—not, however, that words of the 
kind in question, even though spoken in 
heat and anger, were to be defended; but 
the penalty imposed was far from being 
trivial. The returns obtained by the Com- 
missioners showed that, in some of these 
eases, the amount of costs inflicted upon 
the unfortunate defendants must have been 
absolute ruin. These courts had no power 
to impose a penalty in a direct form, but 
only to make the party do penance in a 
white sheet, but they could impose pay- 
ment of costs. He would particularise two 
or three cases. In the case of ‘‘ Harris 
and Drew,’’ tried in the Bishop of St. 
David’s court, which commenced in 1827 
and ended in 1829, the defendant was or- 
dered to pay 337. 10s. 10d., and to be im- 
prisoned until the money was paid. In 
“Joslin and Price,” in the same court, 
began in 1828 and ended in 1830, the de- 
fendant was ordered to pay 301. 6s. In 
“Blizabeth Hicks and Phebe Gibbons,” 
in the same court, begun in 1827 and 
ended in 1829, the defendant was ordered 
to pay 401. 2s. 2d. The returns upon the 
table of the House showed that several 
persons were actually in prison for non- 
payment of costs, their periods of confine- 
ment ranging from twelve months to one 
month, The use of such language as 
formed the subject of these suits was, un- 
doubtedly, unjustifiable; but it was mon- 
strous to inflict such heavy penalties upon 
persons of a humble class in life, for a com- 
paratively trivial offence. How it must 
confound people’s notions of justice to see 
awoman brought before the ecclesiastical 
courts for having spoken words in heat, 
and subjected to a ruinous penalty; when, 
if that woman were brutally assaulted by 
aman, and should bring the assaulter be- 
fore a magistrate, the utmost punishment 
which could be inflicted upon him was a 
fine of 5/.! Such a state of things was 
revolting to one’s sense of justice, If it 
was right to make a person civilly respon- 
sible for the use of such words, let a right of 
action in the common-law courts be given; 
or if it was right to make it a criminal 
offence, let the offender be punished in the 
Police courts of the country; but he begged 
them not to let this monstrous iniquity 
continue to be perpetrated in the name of 
the Church, and, as the phrase went, “ for 
the good of the offender’s soul.” Hav- 
ing shown what was done in these courts, 
he would now inform the House how it 
was done. Upon this point he was able 
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to adduce the best possible evidence, being 
that of persons of high authority, who 
pessessed the best means of forming a 
judgment as to the mode in which justice 
was administered in the ecclesiastical 
courts. He would first take the diocesan 
courts, and would read to the House the 
judgment which the Commissioners passed 
upon those tribunals. The Commissioners 
said— 

“The diocesan courts are exempt from some 
of the objecticas which may be urged against the 
peculiar jurisdictions: but there are many rea- 
sons derived from the state of these courts in the 
present time, and the importance of some parts 
of the business arising there, which induce us to 
think that the transference to provincial courts of 
the jurisdiction hitherto exercised by them would 
be a great improvement in the administration of 
the ecclesiastical law. In the course of our in- 
quiry we became early convinced of the impracti- 
eability of having judges duly qualified, together 
with a competent bar and skilful practitioners, to 
administer in the diocesan courts the testamentary 
and matrimonial laws, which involve matters of 
such very high importance to the parties litigant 
and to the public.” 
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That was the general opinion of the Com- 
missioners; now he would refer to the tes- 
timony of individual witnesses. The first 
witness was the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, who, in speaking of the ecclesiastical 
courts in another place, in 1844, said— 


“ He would not enumerate cases of individual 

hardship ; but there were some which would make 
their Lordships shudder. He had always been 
accustomed to consider these courts as nuisances, 
and he had never heard in any other court of cases 
of such extreme hardship as he had known of in 
these.” 
The next witness was a person to whose 
evidence on a matter of this kind no one 
could object—the Bishop of London. The 
right rev. Prelate said— 


“ Now, with respect to the administration of 
some of the ecclesiastical courts, he must own 
that his experience of some of those courts had 
not given him the highest reverence for their ad- 
ministration of the law, and he thought it desira- 
ble that those courts should be placed on a better 
system, and a better administration of justice sub- 
stituted,” 


A high judicial authority, now a Member 
of the Government (Lord Campbell), speak- 
ing on the same subject, observed— 


** He had had a rather extensive experience 
with respect to them; and he would venture to 
say he never heard a case before any one of these 
diocesan courts in which the grossest blunders 
were not made.—As to the cases brought from the 
archdiocese of York before the Privy Council, he 
could say, and he appealed to his noble and learn- 
ed Friend (Lord Brougham) if they were not full 
of the grossest blunders, and constantly followed 
by reversals? [‘ Hear! from Lord Brougham.”] 
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Perhaps he had already adduced sufficient 
evidence of the incompetency of these 
courts; but, in order to strengthen this 
part of the case, he would quote the testi- 
mony of a gentleman whose opinions were 
entitled to the greatest weight in a matter 
of this kind; he meant the late Mr. Tyr- 
rell. That gentleman said— 

“ The inconvenience of the jurisdiction of the 

ecclesiastical court has probably escaped the at- 
tention of the public on account of the small pro- 
portion of cases in which the validity of a will is 
disputed; but by the few persons who have had 
the misfortune to be involved in their proceedings, 
they are loudly condemned on account of the na- 
ture of their forms, their insufficient means of 
eliciting truth or doing justice, and their enor- 
mous expense. In the only two cases with the 
facts of which I am acquainted, ‘ Ingram v. Wyatt,’ 
and ‘ Marsh v. Tyrrell and Harding,’ I have the 
most perfect conviction that the sentences were 
wholly contrary to justice.” 
It might be said that the opinions to which 
he had referred did not apply to the prin- 
cipal ecclesiastical court of the country— 
namely, the court of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, which sat in the metropolis; 
but it would not be difficult to show 
that court was not free from the objections 
which attached to the other ecclesiastical 
courts. A case had occurred within the 
last few months which had drawn the at- 
tention of the public to the Arches Court 
in Doctors’ Commons. He did not refer 
to that case with the view of shocking the 
House by a repetition of its disgusting de- 
tails, but in order to direct the attention of 
the House to what had occurred in the 
court on that occasion, between one of the 
most eminent advocates of the court—he 
believed he might say its leading advocate 
—and the Judge who presided on the bench. 
What took place was, probably, fresh in 
the recollection of many Members. There 
was an unseemly contest between the judge 
and the advocate, the latter openly imput- 
ing corrupt motives to the judge in the 
discharge of his duty. Sir H. J. Fust, 
the Judge, complained of the following in- 
terrogatory, which Dr. Addams acknow- 
ledged that he had drawn himself :— 

“ Ask each witness, has not Mr. Nepean some, 
and what, family connexion, both with the proctors 
and counsel (or one of them) who are conducting 
this suit on the part of the producent, and with the 
judge in whose court it is depending; and upon 
your solemn oath has not the producent been 
buoyed or buoyed himself up (of course most fal- 
laciously) wilh the prospect of its successful issue 
as resulting, or likely to result, from such con- 
nexion ? Will you, upon your solemn oath, deny 
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that you yourself have repeatedly heard, or have 
semetimes heard (or will you positively swear that 
you have never heard), the preducent refer, either 
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directly or indirectly, to the connexion aforesaig 
as the ground, or one of the grounds, whereupon 
he relied for a sentence in his favour in the regyj 
of this suit ?” 

Dr. Addams justified the interrogatory ip 
open court, and said— 

‘* All I can say is, that it is an unfortunate stat, 

of things, even if it occurred only once ; but it jg 
of perpetual occurrence ; I see a phalanx agains; 
me which quite oppresses me. I have borne ita 
long time.” 
On a subsequent day the Judge, in the 
course of a long speech, entered into & jus. 
tification and defence of himself from the 
imputations which Dr. Addams had cast 
upon him. It must not be supposed that 
what Dr. Addams said on that occasion 
was merely the language of an angry ad. 
vocate roused by the difficulties of his case, 
He held in has hand a pamphlet published 
by Mr. Craig, a clergyman of the Church 
of England, which cast similar suspicion 
upon the proceedings of the court. [Sir 
F. THestcEr said that the case to which 
Mr. Craig’s pamphlet referred was at pre. 
sent sub judice.| Ie (Mr. Bouverie) was 
not about to refer to anything which could 
prejudice either of the parties in the case; 
his object was merely to show the suspi- 
cions which prevailed with respect to the 
court itself. The Rev. Mr. Craig, the 
writer of the pamphlet, was the brother of 
one of the parties in the case; and in the 
following passage he referred to one of his 
brother’s acts :— 

‘But one of his letters seems to have been 
worse than wrong—it was indiscreet. He ven- 
tured—in the contemplation of his gloomy pros- 
pect—he ventured to express an apprehension that 
he did not stand a fair chance in the Court of 
Arches, constituted as it is, and considering who 
were arrayed against him. This was unwise, and 
he has smarted for it. It was no doubt the ex- 
pression of very needless and unfounded alarm, 
for they are all honourable men; yet it is possible 
that the proceedings and judgment in this case 
may make converts to his opinion. Many and se 
rious are the complaints that have been made of 
injustice arising out of the family combination. 
Throughout this case, as it has seemed to me, and 
I have watched it narrowly (of the judgment! 
shall have something more to say presently), the 
interlocutory decisions have been very adverse to 
Mr. Craig. Whether they were so rightly or 
wrongly I cannot decide; but whatever may be 
said either in or out of that corner of the metro- 
polis which goes by the mysterious name of Doo 
tors’ Commons, courts of justice ought not to be 
family preserves.” 

He begged it to be understood, that he er- 
pressed no opinion with respect to the 
statements of Dr. Addams and Mr. Craig; 
but he thought that what had taken place 
in court was a most unseemly and unbe- 
coming occurrence between a judge, on the 
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bench, and an advocate practising under 
him. As to the fact, however, which was 
the basis of the suspicion entertained 
against the court, there could be no doubt. 
) On that fact he rested his case against the 
court. There was a monopoly of the bar, 
a monopoly in the practice of the proctors 
—and in both those branches of the pro- 
fession were to be found intimate relations 
of the judge who presided in the court. 
He had no personal knowledge of Sir H. 
J. Fust; but he believed him to be an ho- 
nourable, high-minded, and efficient judge, 
and it was part of his case against the 
court that, in consequence of the system 
which prevailed there, it was impossible to 
have a cause tried there without suspicion 
being cast upon the judge. The judge in 
that court exercised powers which no judge 
at common law possessed. He had no jury 
to assist him in the determination of mat- 
ters of fact. The judge of a common-law 
court, in trying an issue of fact, was con- 
trolled and checked by the judgment of a 
jury of intelligent men. The judge in the 
ecclesiastical court had absolute power to 
determine matters of fact. That was not 
all; the judge in the ecclesiastical court 
had the most imperfect means of arriving 
at the truth. He could not hear the vivd 
voce examination of witnesses. The prac- 
tie was this:—The witness was ex- 
amined in private by an officer of the court, 
upon the statement in the paper-pleading 
of the party who called the witness, who 
was then cross-examined by the officer 
from written interrogatories, framed by the 
other party before the examination in chief 
took place. All the advantages of cross- 
examination, and of observing the demean- 
our and countenances, the readiness, the 
hesitation of witnesses in giving evidence, 
were wanting in the ecclesiastical courts. 
He believed there was no mode on the 
whole so perfect for arriving at the truth 
with respect to controverted facts, as the 
vied voce examination and cross-examina- 
tion of witnesses in open court. Such 
was the practice in our common-law courts. 
At any rate both methods would not be 
the best; and he felt’ sure that the latter 
was most in accordance with the notions 
and feelings of the English people. One im- 
portant branch of the jurisdiction of those 
courts related to the registration of wills. 
They claimed the privilege of registering 
vills relating to personal property; and, as 
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in these times everybody had personal pro- 
perty, it followed that all wills must be re- 
gistered there. The will was deposited, and 
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a copy made; and that copy, sealed by the 
court, and called the probate, was the evi- 
dence of the will on all questions, except 
as to the title to real estate. Of that the 
original will alone was the evidence. 
In point of fact, as far as succession was 
concerned, it was a register and deposi- 
tory of title. Considerable benefit had ac- 
crued from this arrangement, but its ad- 
vantage would be greatly enhanced if it 
were properly carried out. The two great 
advantages of a register of title were se- 
curity and accessibility. In both those 
points the system of registration in the ec- 
clesiastical courts was most defective. [Here 
the hon. Member read extracts from the 
evidence of several persons examined be- 
fore the Commissioners which fully sustain- 
ed his statement.] The evidence he had 
adduced was conclusive that the registry 
of wills was insufficient, imperfect, and ob- 
jectionable. But this resolved itself into 
a question of expense to the landed pro- 
prietor. This was, in point of fact, a 
burden on the land; it was a charge which 
ultimately fell on the person who had to 
make out his title, the vendor, or the mort- 
gager, and was in many cases a consider- 
able burden. Mr. Tyrrell, on this point, 
said— 

** This peculiar jurisdiction in respect to wills 
was an important cause of the insecurity of titles, 
and one of the most frequent and oppressive 
sources of expense on the alienation of real pro- 
perty.” 

But though a burden on landed property, 
it was extremely profitable to the gentle- 
men connected with these courts. It af- 
forded them the means of extracting a 
very considerable amount annually from 
the public in the shape of fees. By a re- 
turn made to the House four years ago, 
containing an account of the fees received 
by the several officers connected with 
the ecclesiastical courts in England and 
Wales, it appeared that the total amount 
of fees received annually was upwards of 
106,0001., and that the amount received by 
the registrar’s deputy-registrars was up- 
wards of 60,0007. These fees were one of 
the main abuses of the ecclesiastical courts; 
and the existence of them was really the 
substantial difficulty in the way of getting 
rid of those courts. The parties who re- 
ceived them were naturally indisposed to 
favour any proposition for the destruction 
of a system from which they derived so 
large a profit. Many of the offices con- 


nected with these courts were sinecures, 
In the 


and some of them were lucrative. 
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court of the Archbishop of Canterbury he 
found that the principal registrar received 
7,5881. a year; and there were clerks of 
the seal receiving sinecure salaries amount- 
ing to several thousands a year. In the 
diocese of Chester the registrar enjoyed 
7,155l. a year. In the diocese of York 
the registrar received 2,636. a year. In- 
deed, the document which he was reading 
to the House was rather a curious one. 
The names it contained of those who held 
sinecure places in the ecclasiastical courts 
formed a sort of index to the family names 
of the past and present bishops and arch- 
bishops of this country. Although he was 
not disposed to interfere with the present 
holders, or with what might be called their 
vested interests, yet it certainly was not 
right that the public should pay continu- 
ally, without any hope of abatement, these 
vast sums for no sort of duty whatever. 
Besides, as a Churchman, he felt that 
these large sinecures so bestowed were not 
for the credit or advantage of the Church. 
The usual apology for sinecure offices had 
been that they afforded the means of pro- 
viding a comfortable independence for per- 
sons who were eminent for their scientific 
attainments or theological learning ; but 
he had never heard that any of these large 
sinecures had ever been enjoyed by any 
gentlemen who had so distinguished them- 
selves. During the last fifteen years, since 
the evils of this system had been pointed 
out, nothing had been done to cut down 
the fees of these gentlemen. He would 
ask the House whether they were pre- 
pared, by rejecting the resolutions he was 
about to propose, to express their opinion 
that the public should continue to pay, 
without hope of relief, these large annual 
sums? He apologised to the House for 
the time he had occupied. The subject 
was not a very attractive or inviting one; 
but it was, nevertheless, a subject of great 
importanee to the public. But he would 
say to his noble Friend at the head of the 
Government, who on a late occasion had 
declared that the people of this country 
were not in favour of constitutional and 
political reforms— [Sir G. Grey: No, 
no!] He understood his noble Friend, 
who was not now in his place, to profess 
himself adverse to great political changes 
such as those which were about to be pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Montrose, be- 
lieving that the people were equally op- 
posed to change. Now, he would say to that 
noble Lord that he would be going a great 
way in establishing the people in that con- 





viction if he would show them that whep. 


ever any practical abuses and grievange — 
were pointed out, there existed a readings F 


on the part of the Government to remedy 
them. Those were the ends they were aj] 
seeking. Political changes were merely 
the means .to those ends; and if Govern. 


ment and Parliament would show a viger 


ous determination to apply an amending 
hand to these abuses they might depend 
upon it they would take the sting out ¢ 
the Motion which his hon. Friend th 
Member for Montrose was about to bring 
forward. The hon. and learned Gentle. 
man concluded by moving the following 
Resolutions :— 


“ That the Ecclesiastical Courts of England 
and Wales have been the subject of several public 
inquiries, which have shown them to be totally 
incapable of fulfilling the important functions they 
affect to exercise :—That these Courts have no 
only to decide questions concerning some of the 
most important civil rights of the subject, but 
they exercise a criminal jurisdiction, pretende 
to be pro salute anime, which touches his pto- 
perty and personal liberty :—That the law they 
administer urgently requires amendment :—Thi 
their system of procedure is incompatible with 
the effectual attainment of the ends of justice :— 
That they are not only inefficient but costly: 
And that their continued existence is injurious to 
the subject, and a scandal to the judicial systen 
of the Country.” 


Sir G. GREY did not intend to occupy 
the time of the House by following his 
hon. and learned Friend through the details 
of the speech which he had just addressed 
to the House. He certainly did not rise 
for the purpose of controverting those ar. 
guments which he had so ably urged, 
nor to contest those proofs which he hai 
adduced to the House, and on which he 
insisted that there should be introduced 
some extensive change in the conditim 
of the ecclesiastical courts of this cow- 
try. He had had on more than on 
occasion an opportunity, of which he had 
availed himself, to express his views m 
this subject. He believed that the pre 
sent state of the ecclesiastical coutts 
justified most of the comments that had 
been made on their condition, and he wis 
disposed to agree with very much that 
had fallen from his hon. and learned 
Friend. The object with which this Mo 
tion had been submitted to the House was 
stated by his hon. and learned Friend t 
induce the Government to take this matter 
up. His hon. and learned Friend had at 
the same time stated what was perfectly 
true, namely, that this subject was compli. 
cated in its details, and such as he, as a 
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individual Member of Parliament, shrunk 
from grappling with by introducing a Bill. 
The failures of successive Governments to 
introduce a perfect Bill on this subject, for 
the purpose of effecting a reform in the 
ecclesiastical courts of this country, justly 
deterred his hon. and learned Friend from 
andertaking so great a task. He admit- 
ted that it was a notorious fact that many 
inquiries had taken place into these ec- 
clesiastical courts. There was an in- 
quiry, which was conducted by Commis- 
sioners established by the Government 
of the Duke of Wellington in 1829, who 
made their report in 1832. There 
was @ subsequent report of another body 
on this subject, that of the Real Pro- 
perty Commission, to which his hon. and 
learned Friend had adverted, and which 
contained distinct recommendations on this 
question, namely, the abolition of these 
diocesan ecclesiastical courts, and the 
transference of their jurisdiction to the 
other courts of the country. A Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, and 
subsequently of the House of Lords, had 
sat upon the subject of these ecclesiastical 
courts; and both of those Committees 
most distinctly recommended a very exten- 
sive change in the constitution of these 
courts, and the nature of the jurisdiction 
which they exercised. He was quite pre- 
pared to agree in substance to the re- 
commendations which had emanated from 
those successive bodies; but when his hon. 
Friend said that he (Sir George Grey) was 
especially bound to take up this matter, 
because he was a principal opponent of the 
Bill introduced by the right hon. Gentle- 
man who was his predecessor in office, he 
must say that accusation was not a very 
just one, for the Bill introduced in 1843 
was founded upon principles similar to that 
afirmed in the recommendations of their 
Committees. He voted in favour of the sec- 
ond reading of that Bill. That Bill was 
afterwards committed pro formd, and un- 
derwent extensive alterations, which he cer- 
tainly thought a departure from the principle 
of the Bill as originally introduced. There 
was then no indisposition on the part of 
that House to entertain the Bill, although 
extensive modifications were made in it by 
the Committee. But in consequence of 
the formidable opposition which was raised 


| toit out of doors, the Government, whose 


hands were full of other business, found it 
very difficult to deal with the question at 
such a period of the Session, and the Bill 


| as withdrawn. With regard to the Bill 
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of 1844, he did not think that it had 
the appearance of ensuring an effective 
and national reform in these courts ; 
and on that ground, because of the in- 
efficiency of the measure, it was that he 
opposed it. He voted in the minority 
against the second reading of that Bill; 
and if he remembered rightly, that Bill 
was abandoned, and no further steps were 
taken in consequence of the manner in 
which it had been dealt with on the second 
reading. But the present Government 
had lately been paying careful attention 
to this subject; and his hon. and learn- 
ed Friend the Attorney General had been 
engaged for some time in the prepa- 
ration of a Bill which he would have sub- 
mitted to Parliament in the course of the 
present Session had the Government any 
prospect of securing time and attention for 
the consideration of its details. He was sorry 
to see in modern times a prevailing disposi- 
tion on the part of the House of Commons 
to think that every measure of importance 
must be taken up by the Government in 
one Session. The result of that was, that 
towards the end of the Session, the Go- 
vernment was overwhelmed with measures, 
which were necessarily withdrawn for the 
purpose of being introduced at a more 
fitting opportunity. Of this he was quite 
sure, that looking at this matter and the 
difficulty by which it was surrounded, it 
would be quite impossible for him to suc- 
ceed in carrying a measure founded upon 
it in the present Session. He must say, 
therefore, that he thought it would be the 
wiser course to reserve its consideration to 
a future Session of Parliament. He agreed, 
as he said before, very much with what 
had fallen from his hon. and learned 
Friend. He agreed with him in many of 
the objections which he had urged against 
the present system. But he could not at 
present agree to the adoption of the reso- 
lutions which he had proposed, inasmuch 
as they affirmed that the proceedings in 
the ecclesiastical courts were a public 
scandal, and that the courts ought at 
once to be abolished. He could not, he 
said, agree to such resolutions when he 
had not a measure prepared to remedy the 
evils affirmed to exist. He would rather 
content himself by recording his declara- 
tion, that Her Majesty’s Government con- 
sidered that the courts needed an altera- 
tion, and expressing his hope that a Bill 
would be proposed by them in the next 
Session of Parliament. He hoped that 
the Government might then be able to 
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carry out its intention. The delay that 
would occur between this and the succeed- 
ing Session would afford an opportunity of 
giving the most ample and careful atten- 
tion to this very important subject. Under 
the present circumstances, he would con- 
tent himself with moving the previous ques- 
tion. 

Sm R.H. INGLIS said, the hon. Member 
for Kilmarnock might congratulate himself 
on the triumph which he had already gain- 
ed without having taken a division on this 
subject. For, as in the case of the hon. 
Member for Cockermouth on a former oc- 
casion, so in the present instance, the 
object of the Motion had been gained even 
without a battle. He did not blame 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for any inconsistency in the course 
which he had adopted in the present in- 
stance, as contrasted with former proceed- 
ings; because he admitted that the right 
hon. Gentleman, in opposition and in office, 
had given his sanction to the abolition, or 
at least to a great alteration of the system, 
of ecclesiastical courts in this country. 
When, however, his right hon. Friend 
pledged himself and the Government to 
the introduction of a measure for remodel- 
ling the ecclesiastical courts of England 
and Wales, it was hardly necessary that he 
should remind the right hon. Baronet that 
he had undertaken a task which no pre- 
ceding Government—however hardy in 
their attempts—had been able to accom- 
plish. And in one word he could inform the 
present Secretary of State why former Go- 
vernments had failed in this respect, and 
why his own attempt would also prove a 
failure. His right hon. Friend had at- 
tempted to take justice from the doors of 
every man in every part of the empire, 
and to centralise it after the modern fash- 
ion-—not perhaps in Doctors’ Commons— 
Doctors’ Commons might be given up—but 
in London. A return had some years ago 
been obtained on the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Lancaster, their 
late Chairman, proving that there were 
at present throughout the country about 
360 courts in which wills might be regis- 
tered. Was there no practical advantage 
in that? And when the hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock told them that, under the pre- 
sent system, difficulty was occasionally ex- 
perienced in tracing the wills of individuals, 
did he forget the advantage which the 
people in remote districts had of register- 
ing wills without being obliged to come to 
London for that purpose? Was it not ad- 








visable, for instance, that the people of 
Chester— [ Cheers.| Who cheered at the 
word Chester? If he were not mistaken, 
he recognised that cheer to proceed from 
one who had never yet failed in his Sup. 
port of the ecclesiastical courts of Eny. 


land (Sir John Jervis). The hon. Member j 


for Kilmarnock had alluded to the mode 
of examination by written interrogatories 
in the ecclesiastical courts. Were ther 
no such interrogatories in the civil courts 
—in the Court of Chancery, for instance 
—and were not proceedings in the Cour 
of Session of Scotland conducted iy 
writing, which in England would be taker 
viva voce? The hon. Member had alluded 
to the local courts as depositories of wills, 


and had said some remedy was required, f 


Now, he had had occasion to pay some 
attention to this subject, and from his 
inquiries and observation, he could state 
that in very many cases the wills in the 
country depositories were as well arranged, 
as accessible, and as free from dust, a 
any of the wills in the great reposi- 
tory of London. He happened to know 
the proportion of wills which had form. 
ed the subject of litigation, and which 
had been produced in the country ani 
in London, and also the number of 
searches that had been made; _ though 
the statement might show that the present 
system was susceptible of improvement, it 
did not prove that it was one which pro 
duced those unmitigated evils attributed to 
it by the hon. Member for Kilmarnock. 
In four years the number of searches in 
London produced seven wills; in the 
same four years in the country thirty-six 
wills. In the same period there were 
eighty-eight searches for wills in London; 
in the country 1320. Another point to 
which the hon. Member had referred was 
with reference to certain oftices which he de- 
scribed as sinecures. To one of these cases 
he thought he would, on a reconsideration 
of it, apply a different term. The hon. 
Gentleman had stated that the registrar of 
the diocese of Chester held a sinecure 
worth 7,500. a-year. He would ask 
his hon. Friend the Attorney General, 
than whom no man gave a more honour 
able, consistent, and generous support to 
such local institutions, would he not stil 
support that at Chester? He believed, a8 
politicians, no two were more opposed than 
the registrar of that court and his how 
and learned Friend; but he would ask 
the latter whether the office of the former 
was correctly described when it was called 
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a sineeure with 7,500/. a year? He be-| conclusion, he warned them against any 
lieved the office of that — was as — interference = es interests, or any 
and as extensive as any other provincial | tampering with that great system which 
court, and was as well conducted. He had | had brought justice in life and death to 
only heard of two instances in which its | the habitations of the people of England 
decisions had been impugned; and so far | as cheaply as it could be done. 
as the court of Chester at least was con-| Coronet. SIBTHORP would have 
cerned, he thought there was no ground} thought it a more satisfactory course if 
for the charges which had been made | the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
against the whole system. Then, again, | the Home Department had met the propo- 
at Exeter the administration of the chan- | sition of the hon. and learned Member for 
cellor there had always been such as to | Kilmarnock—a proposition which he (Col. 
deserve the highest commendation. When | Sibthorp) would designate as another job 
it was said that all jurisdiction with respect | with a direct negative. He could not 
to church-rates should be taken away from | avoid thanking his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ecclesiastical tribunals, he would ask, was | ber for the University of Oxford for the 
there not also a common-law court, before | course which he had taken on the present 
which the decision of such tribunals might | occasion. The right hon. Baronet at the 
be reviewed? and was not the latest deci- | head of the Home Department had said 
sion of 2 common law court confirmatory | that he would bring in a measure to meet 
of the decision of those who might be/|the evils of which the other hon. and 
thought to be more specially interested | learned Member complained; but he could 
in the preservation of that system with/assure the right hon. Baronet that he 
which those church-rates were eoncern- | would be as ready to meet with him and 
ed? Then, again, with regard to the | his measure as ever he had been, and he 
question of their jurisdiction in cases pro | trusted the right hon. and learned Attorney 
salute animee, he would ask would it be} General would also act in a similar man- 
right to leave such questions to be tried by | ner, and join him in defeating such a pro- 
a miscellaneous body of persons who might | position. 
be entirely opposed to the principles involy-| The ATTORNEY GENERAL, after 
ed in such cases? He hoped his right | what had fallen from his right hon. Friend 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for the! the Secretary of State for the Home 
Home Department, in that general and| Department, announcing to the House 
sweeping concession which he granted to | that this subject had been maturely con- 
the hon. Member for Kilmarnock, did not} sidered, and that a Bill was prepared, 
mean to invade that part of the jurisdic-| and would be introduced at an early pe- 
tion of the ecclesiastical courts, and that | riod next Session, should not have ven- 
such cases as were now only to be tried by ‘tured to trespass on the attention of the 
ecclesiastical courts were not to be thrown House if he had not been alluded to, 
open to others, and that matters connected | both by the hon. Baronet the Member 
with ecclesiastical discipline should not be | for Oxford University, and the hon. and 
— ae ara r _ — Member ¥" ae — 
urch, en the Government had made | to the opposition to which he had been 
up its mind to grant all that the hon. Mem-/|a party when measures were introduced 
ber for Kilmarnock might desire, it was|for the amendment of the ecclesiastical 
not necessary for him to trouble the House law. During last Session a question 
at greater length on that occasion. It| was put to him by the right hon. Baro- 
was quite clear, however, that no Bill | net the Member for Dorchester, whether 
would be brought in on the question during |he was prepared, following up the course 
the present Session. But he would warn he had taken in opposition, to introduce 
the present Government, in any legislation | any Bill on this subject? He then stated 
upon that question, unless they consulted | that his attention had been directed long 
the practical feeling of the country with | before he was in office to this important 
respect to these local institutions, they | question. He believed, if the matter 
poser most assuredly fail, as they de-| were fairly and boldly grappled with, a 
served to fail, as every Government | measure might be introduced for the re- 
had done for the last fifteen years, |form of the ecclesiastical courts which 
who had attempted a like project; and / would be perfectly satisfactory to all par- 
such was no great encouragement to any | ties. He was not now about to enter 
Minister to meddle with these matters. In| into the details of the proposed measure; 
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but let him not be misunderstood. The 
Bill to which he had in part objected on 
a former occasion, as being based on the 
principle of centralisation, did not neces- 
sarily form the groundwork or the mea- 
sure which he should propose. The two 
main objections offered to that Bill were, 
first, that it did not go far enough in 
getting rid of what was supposed to be 
an objectionable part of ecclesiastical 
law, namely, a shifting jurisdiction in 
bona notabilia; and, secondly, many 
thought it highly objectionable, when 
they proposed to take the common law 
to every man’s door, that they should 
remove the ecclesiastical law to London. 
It was perfectly possible to meet the views 
of those who joined on either ground in 
the opposition to that Bill, He only wished 
the House not to presume that because 
the previous question had been moved, the 
Government were pledged to that Bill, or 
to the principle of that Bill, which was 
founded on the principle of centralisation, 
and which gave a shifting jurisdiction 
where there were bona notabilia. The 


question involved matters of great com- 
plication and detail; but he could assure 
his hon. Friend that not only had he 
given much attention to this subject be- 


fore he was in office, but that since he 
had been in office he had prepared a 
Bill upon it, and that this Bill would 
even now be produced, were it not cer- 
tain that it would provoke much discus- 
sion at a time when other Bills were on 
the table which it was important should 
be carried as soon as possible. 

Mr. HUME expressed his concurrence 
with the resolutions proposed by the hon. 
and learned Member for Kilmarnock, 
particularly with the last of them. He 
wished the right hon. Baronet had allow- 
ed the resolutions to be affirmed; but it 
was satisfactory to find the right hon. 
Gentleman intimating a general concur- 
rence in the opinions advanced by his 
hon. and learned Friend. He hoped that 
hon. Gentlemen who had come into the 
House since his hon. and learned Friend 
had delivered his speech, would read the 
details to-morrow, and see how important 
it was to put an end to family compacts 
or family parties in the administration of 
justice, and to the system of fees which 
prevailed in the ecclesiastical courts. 
There existed formerly separate courts 
in Scotland called consistory courts. A 
few years ago Parliament passed an Act 
by which all those courts were abolished, 
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and their jurisdiction was transferred 
the common-law courts—an arrangemen 
with which the people of Scotland wep 
very well contented. He hoped, there, 
fore, that Her Majesty’s Governmey 
would bring forward early next Sessigg 
a Bill to transfer the jurisdiction of th 
ecclesiastical courts to the common-ky 
courts of this country. 

Mr. AGLIONBY took it for grante 
that the hon. and learned Member fo 
Kilmarnock would pursue the  courg 
usually followed on similar occasions, 
Having received a few civil words from 
the Government, he would no doubt ag. 
cept a few promises, and the whole ma, 
ter would endinsmoke. As he (Mr. Ay. 
lionby) foresaw, therefore, that he should 
have no opportunity of recording his 
vote, he wished to state openly what his 
opinions on the subject were. He agreel 
with every one of the propositions em. 
bodied in the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Member; and he should just like 
to know what would be got by avoiding 
a division. He believed, that unless the 
public foreed measures on the Goven. 
ment, they never would proceed with 
them in the way which the nationl 
interests required. It would be bette 
that the Bill spoken of by the Attorney 
General should be introduced during the 
present Session, because then it might 
be canvassed and discussed before the 
next Session of Parliament. 

Mr. HUDSON considered that the 
people generally were well satisfied with 
the ecclesiastical courts, because appeals 
from them were very rare. He should 
not, however, oppose any Bill which did 
not recognise the principle of centralix 
ing wills in London. 

Mr. W. P. WOOD expressed his thanks 
to the hon. and learned Member for Kil 
marnock for the service he had rendered, 
not only in his clear and temperate expo- 
sition of this case, but for his having 
obtained the assurance on the part of the 
Government which they had just received. 
It was deeply important to the best inter- 
ests of that portion of the Church to which 
he belonged, that some steps should be 
taken at once to remove the enormous 
grievances existing in the ecclesiasti 
courts. He believed that the Church had 
suffered great damage by the existence of 
the miscalled ecclesiastical courts, or courts 
Christian, a still worse misnomer. It was 
therefore his anxious desire that the really 
spiritual jurisdiction of those courts should 
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be placed once and for ever upon a broad 
gnd firm basis. In the matter of the ad- 
ministration of wills, the only reason in 
that case for ecclesiastical jurisdiction was 
apal usurpation. He thought it would 
be extremely desirable that the Bill which 
Her Majesty’s Government had under con- 
sideration should be laid on the table, even 
though there should be no prospect of pass- 
ing it during the present Session, in order 
that the matter might be fairly considered, 
so as to give them a hope of its being 
passed early in the next Session, It was 
precisely twenty years since he listened 
under the gallery to the speech of Lord 
Brougham, which, though of six hours’ du- 
ration, was heard throughout with as much 
attention as speeches of a quarter of an 
hour of the present day. That speech was 
the foundation of a large number of legal 
reforms which had since taken place. One 
of the first effects of that speech was the 
establishment of a new court of appeal in 
ecclesiastical cases; but, with the excep- 
tion of one other Act, which was passed 
in 1847, on the subject of certain peculiar 


| jurisdictions—with those two exceptions, 


nothing had been done to reduce the con- 
tinually increasing grievances of the eccle- 
siastical courts. It had been said that 
these courts gave satisfaction; but in cases 
of tithes and of suits for legacies where the 


' ecclesiastical courts had a concurrent juris- 


diction with the Court of Chancery—not 
the most popular court in the country— 
the Court of Chancery was almost invari- 
ably chosen by the suitors. To show the 
utter carelessness with which records were 
kept by the local ecclesiastical courts, he 
night mention that, some four or five 
years ago, a forged will was placed in the 
following manner among them. The per- 
won who forged it coolly took away the 
orginal will, and brought it home with 
him. By the aid of some chemical pre- 
paration he effaced the original writing, 
and inserted what he desired. Having 
done all this, he brought it back, and placed 
it among the records again. The fraud 
was not discovered until some contest arose 
respecting the will, and then a solicitor of 
oue of the parties was sent down to examine 
it, when some of the original writing being 
traced, it was clearly proved that a gross 
fraud had been committed. Another proof 


| wif proof was wanting—was a fact which 


tame under his own experience. There 
vere, at the present moment, on the re- 
cords of several of the local ecclesiastical 
courts no less than sixteen forged tran- 
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scripts of registrations of baptism; and 
there could be no cause of wonder that 
such was the case, as every facility for 
fraud was given by the officials, If a 
person asked for the transcripts of bap- 
tismal registration, the whole bundle was 
thrown down to him upon a string, and 
then he was able to search for what he 
pleased and insert what he desired; and that 
this opportunity had not been neglected 
there was ample proof. He could speak 
upon this subject, as he was interested in 
convicting a party for a forgery of this na- 
ture, who was transported for seven years. 
This party tore out the original page in 
the parish registry, in order to furnish 
himself with secondary evidence for the 
establishment of his case. What rendered 
this negligence the more annoying, was 
the fact that there was no process at law 
whatever by which they could get rid of 
the forged documents. There they were, 
and there they would stay for ever; and 
the only way you can get rid of their effect 
is to convict the parties of forgery, in order 
to damage the estimation in which they 
might otherwise be held. He was of opin- 
ion that they ought to withdraw the juris- 
diction of temporal matters from the ec- 
clesiastical courts. He was not prepared 
to withdraw any local jurisdiction. He 
only desired that temporal causes should 
no longer be a matter of ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction. Let them make the jurisdiction 
wholly temporal. Let them give it to the 
county courts if it so pleased them; but at 
all events they ought to take good care 
that there would be faithful guardians over 
such important records. These were the 
only observations which he thought fit at 
that moment to make; but when the pro- 
per time arrived, there were many other 
suggestions which might be made upon 
the subject. He did think that it was 
all-important that the interests of the 
Church of England should no longer be 
mixed up with these courts, whose oppres- 
sion was only equal to their inefficiency. 
He knew of a woman who had been locked 
up in the Ipswich gaol for a period of three 
years for a contempt of court in not pay- 
ing costs of a suit; her crime consisted in 
her having said in a churchyard, “ you 
stole my husband’s frill.”” In conclusion, 
he would only express his trust that the 
Government would give their special atten- 
tion to the subject. 

Mr. BOUVERIE: After what has been 
elicited from the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
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ment, and seeing the general temper and 
tone of the House upon the subject, I do 
not think it is necessary for me to put the 
House to the trouble of dividing. 

Motion withdrawn. 

Previous question carried. 

PAYMENTS OF REVENUE INTO THE 

EXCHEQUER 

Dr. BOWRING moved the following 

Resolutions :-— 


“ That this House cannot be the effectual guar- 
dian of the Revenues of the State, unless the whole 
amount of the Taxes, and of various other sources 
of income received for the public account, be either 
paid in, or accounted for, to the Exchequer. That 
no department of revenue ought to be allowed to 
stop any portion of its gross receipts in their pro- 
gress to the Exchequer, without the previous au- 
thority of Parliament. That no department of ex- 
penditure should be permitted to appropriate to 
the public service any other sums than those sanc- 
tioned by previous votes of Parliament, and that 
all receipts from sales of stores, or other sources, 
should be paid into the Exchequer. That whereas 
the expenditure of many departments escapes Par- 
liamentary control, either wholly or in part, in 
consequence of paying their expenses out of fees 
or other resources, and of accounting to the Ex- 
chequer only for the balances of such receipts ; 
and in other cases of applying to Parliament for 
grants to make up the deficiency of such fees or 
other resources, it is necessary, as a check upon 
abuse, and a security for the proper appropriation 
of the public monies, that such receipts should be 
paid into the Exchequer, and not be edisposed of 
without the preliminary sanction of Parliament. 
That it appears by returns on the table of this 
House, that in the year ending the 5th day of 
January, 1847, the amount of 5,904,690/. 17s. 
4d. 5-12ths. was deducted from the gross receipts 
by the various revenue departments in its pro- 
gress to the Exchequer, and disbursed without the 
previous sanction of Parliament ; and by sundry 
previous Parliamentary returns, that a sum of 
about the same enormous amount is yearly re- 
tained by the said departments, and is not paid 
into the Exchequer, nor subjected before its dis- 
bursements to Parliamentary control. That it 
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appears by the said returns, that in the year end- | 
| the expenditure, or of preventing a wanton 


ing the 5th day of January, 1847, the sum of 
1,099,7471. 14s. 23d. was received by the various 
other departments, independenily of Parliamen- 
tary grants, or issues from the Exchequer. That 
the amounts thus removed from the direct autho- 
rity and previous control of Parliament, and which 
were not paid into the Exchequer, average nearly 
seven millions sterling per annum, and that nearly 
one-eighth of the gross revenues of the nation are 
disposed of without the interference of Parliament 
to sanction their application. That such a state 
of things is most unsatisfactory, and requires the 
earliest attention of the House of Commons.” 

These resolutions, which he submitted to 
the House, seemed to him to contain a pro- 
position which was so self-evident, that it 
only seemed to him a wonder that the 
House of Commons, in the discharge of its 
first duty, should have paid no attention to 
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the fact that one-eighth of the various yp. 
venues of the country were expended with. 
out any previous Parliamentary sanction @ 
control. If anything appeared to be the 
primary duty of a representative of th 
people, it was surely to see that the money 
paid by the people reached the Treasury, 
But the fact was, that a sum of eight mil. 
lions sterling was disbursed every yex 
without the sanction or authority of Py. 
liament. Since the passing of the Re. 
form Bill a sum of from 110,000,000). tp 
120,000,000/. sterling had been disbursed, 
without the consent of the House of (Com. 
mons. He had moved from time to tim 
for the production of various returns, shov. 
ing what had been the amount of the dis 
bursements of the various boards of expen- 
diture. And he found that in 1837 th 
different departments had expended, with. 
out accounting for it, a sum of 6,155,000) 
In 1843 they had expended, in a simile 
manner, a sum of 9,507,0007. In 1845 
they had expended a sum of 6,152,000), 
And in the last return ending the 5tho 
June, 1847, they had expended 5,904,000), 
It appeared that some of the departments 
of the Treasury, including the Army, Navy, 
and Ordnance departments, had received, 
independently of Parliamentary grants, the 
following sums:—In 1837, the sum ¢ 
767,0001.; in 1843, the sum of 1,999,000; 
in 1846, the sum of 909,000J; and in 184), 
the sum of 1,099,747. What he hadto 
complain of was this—and he considered 
that it was a disgrace to a commercial 
kingdom like England—that there was no 
department whatever, where by the means 
of books it might be shown at a glance 
what was the whole amount of the publie 
expenditure, and what the amount of re 
ceipts. There was nothing called the great 
ledger, and there was no power of checking 


extravagance. He was fully aware that 
the great claims which Ireland had upon 
the attention of the Government distracted 
them from a due consideration of this sub- 
ject; but he did trust that some document 
or some department would be established, 
through the medium of which they could 
be able to arrive at a precise knowledge of 
the amount of their receipts and expendi- 
ture. The principle for which he contended 
was not a new one: it had been recog- 
nised again and again. The Committee 
which sat in 1831 did recommend, in the 
very strongest phraseology, that the vart 
ous revenues of the country should pay the 
whole amount of their receipts into the Ex 
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chequer, and that the various departments 
engaged in its collection should have their 
expenses defrayed by annual votes and 
estimates. There was no reason why Par- 
jiament should not have a knowledge of 
the expenditure incurred; yet, out of that 
enormous expenditure of 7,000,000/. to 
which he had adverted, Parliament had no 
previous knowledge of the disbursement of 
ashilling. One might have supposed that 
the Audit-office would be the proper de- 
partment for effecting the control of which 
he in common with so many others were 
desirous. But no such thing. It was an 
unfortunate fact that the Audit-office was 
vholly incompetent to perform that duty. 
He could refer to two or three cases in 
order to prove his assertion. The Audit- 
ofice had been obliged to assent to the ap- 
proval of sums to the amount of some five or 
six millions, from an utter incapacity to ex- 
amine the vouchers. Repeated resolutions 
had been come to by Parliament requiring 
that every public accountant shall return 
his accounts. But such accounts had not 
been given in. The Shannon navigation 
department had not returned its accounts 
for the last ten years; the Board of Works 
had not returned theirs either for several 
years; and many other departments were 
very much in fault. It would be well if 
the House and the country were in posses- 
sion of a few facts. The Customs detained 
a sum of nearly 2,000,000/. in the pro- 
gress of their receipts to the Exchequer. 
He wanted to know why it was that the 
amount of salaries and pensions paid in 
this department was not more fully stated, 
and made the subject of an annual vote. 
The Excise retained 550,000/. in the pro- 
gress of its receipts to the Exchequer. 
The charge for collection was 940,0001.; 
for other payments, 94,000/.; and for the 
superannuation fund, 7,4007. Nothing 
could be stronger than the recommenda- 
tions contained in the reports of the Com- 
nittee appointed to inquire into the Excise. 
The Committee produced a series of very 
able and valuable reports, and they recom- 
mended in the strongest possible terms 
that the gross excess of the revenue col- 
lected in the Excise should be paid into 
the Exchequer. The Crown lands deduct 
in its progress to the Exchequer no less a 
sim than 325,000/. making deductions by 


| the different revenue departments to the 


amount of nearly 6,000,0007. In other 
branches of the public service, the same 
State of things prevailed. Large sums 
Were paid to the officers of the Houses 
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of Parliament; and in the law courts 
the amount of fees was very consider- 
able. Over these sums Parliament had 
no control whatever; but he hoped to see 
arrangements made by which all fees should 
be paid into the Exchequer. The receivers 
of these fees paid the amount to their pri- 
vate bankers, and when the disbursements 
on account of salaries and other heads were 
made, the balance was paid into the Ex- 
chequer. There were fee funds in most 
of the public departments—the Treasury, 
the Privy Council, the India Board, the 
Admiralty and Naval Departments. Out 
of this state of things great irregularities 
arose. He believed that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had lately introduced ar- 
rangements by which the money received 
by the Naval and other departments for 
old stores was to be paid into the Exche- 
quer—an improvement for which he felt 
grateful. He believed the wisest system 
to be pursued, if it were determined to 
maintain a rigid economy, was for Parlia- 
ment to take possession of the whole bulk 
of the public revenue. If the public reve- 
nues were expended without previous Par- 
liamentary authority, there could be no se- 
curity for just economy, nor for a proper 
system of accounts. It might be said that 
it would be exceedingly inconvenient that 
Parliament shoul be called to vote the ex- 
penses of the public establishments, and 
that it would open the door to much Par- 
liamentary jobbing, but he considered that 
publicity was the best security against job- 
bing. He knew no other country in Eu- 
rope in which the gross amount of the 
public revenues was not paid into the Ex- 
chequer. The hon. Member concluded by 
proposing his resolutions. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER had no great hope, more than his 
hon. Friend, of making this subject enter- 
taining to the House. He quite agreed 
that the House was the guardian of the 
public purse, and that there was a consider- 
able amount of the revenue which was not 
made the subject of a Parliamentary vote. 
It was, however, a mistake to suppose that 
this money was withdrawn from the cogni- 
sance of Parliament, since the public ac- 
counts were made out in such a way as to 
afford the means of investigation to any 
hon. Member who thought the inquiry 
called for. The late Earl Spencer, who 
had paid the greatest possible attention to 
the subject of finance, was of opinion that 
it would be quite impossible to carry out 
the recommendations of the Commission- 
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into the Exchequer. 
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ers, to which the hon. and learned Gentle- | submitting such a Motion as the presey, 


man referred. He did not think that the | in the year 1848. 


plan which his hon. Friend advocated, if} Mn. HUME objected to the presey fe 


adopted, would produce any greater se-| mode of keeping the public accounts, , 


curity to the revenue, or would make the | they only deceived the country. For jy. F 


slightest difference in the receipts or ex- | stance, asum of 7,000,000/. was kept out 
penses to the public. It was evident that| of those accounts, in consequence 
departments such as the Customs and Ex-| which the expenditure appeared to 
cise must have the means at their com-| only 51,000,000/. when in fact it wa 
mand to make the payments they were | 58,000,000/. The Government had aj 
called upon to make from day to day. | mitted that the system was wrong, by; 
With respect to payments other than | still they had not put the accounts in pr. 
charges of collection, it was well known to| per order. The Chancellor of the Exch. 
his hon. Friend that many of them were | quer had said that it would ovcasion & great 
made under Acts of Parliament. With | deal of trouble to do so. He (Mr. Hume 
respect to the Scottish revenue, it was one |never knew a house that had its accounts 
of the articles of the Union with Scotland | in bad order, that did not have a great ded 
that the expense of the Scottish establish-| of trouble to put them right. But why 
ments should be deducted from the revenue | was the Chancellor of the Exchequer ther 
before payment was made into the Exche-| for? He neglected his duty if he did na 
quer; but of course it would make no (see that the accounts were kept as they 
practical difference in whatever way the | should be, and thought the public had 
charge of those establishments was de- | right to expect that the Government shouli 
frayed. With regard to the Shannon navi- | attend to this without further delay. Th 
gation accounts, he regretted to say that | right hon. Gentleman had shown very ip 
they were, and had been for a considerable | sufficient reasons, he thought, for no 
period, in a very unsatisfactory state. He/ adopting the resolutions; and he woul 
trusted, however, that these matters would | counsel his hon. Friend (Dr. Bowring) 
be improved. He might observe that many | Press them to a vote—let them be neg. 
improvements had recently been made in| tived if the House so pleased—in onde 
the mode of conducting the business of|that they might be placed on record s 
the Board of Trade, and of other depart-}a witness against the Government fx 
ments of the Government. It was not his | neglecting to do what they had admitted 
intention to meet the Motion of the hon.|to be a right and proper thing to k 
Gentleman by moving the previous ques- | done. 
tion; but he trusted the hon. Gentleman Sir G. CLERK said, it might be im 
would be satisfied with the explanations | gined from the speech of the hon. Membe 
that had been given, and that the object | for Montrose that no regular account wa 
he had in view having been so far attained, | presented to Parliament, showing the totd 
he would withdraw his Motion. gross revenue, and the total gross exper 
Cotoner SIBTHORP asked the hon. | diture; but the fact was, that a full state 
Member whether he would support him in| ment on this subject was placed in th 
a Motion for doing away with that absurd | hands of hon. Members every year—in the 
and gross job, a sinecure of 2,000. which | month of March he believed—drawn upi 
was paid to the Comptroller of the Exche-| such a manner as would satisfy any me 
quer ? If he did so, then he would believe | cantile man. He would not say that the 
him to be sincere in his opposition to the| system at present pursued with referent 
extravagant expenditure on the part of the | to the public accounts was not susceptible 
Government. He must say he did not|of further amendment; but he certaitlj 
think that the hon. Member came into | considered that it was not open to the ob 
court with as pure hands as he ought to/| jections which had been made by the ha 
have done; for there was a report very gen-| Member for Montrose. With regard 1 
erally current, that his son had recently | the question as to the payment of fees, le 
received an appointment of 400I. a year. | thought it extremely desirable that ends 
{Dr. Bowr1xe was understood to dissent. ]| vours should be made to abolish the syst 
Then he supposed he had been misin-| of paying fees to public officers. He le 
formed; but, at all events, he would | lieved that that system had, to a great e& 
have been much better pleased to have tent, been abandoned; but still there wert 
seen the hon. Member engaging in a tilt some public officers whose emoluments 
against the sinecure system, instead of were in @ great measure dependent # 
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fees that ought to be altered, and the 
salaries paid by fixed sums. 

Mr. V. SMITH hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber would not press the Motion to a divi- 
sion. The subject was one of great impor- 
tance, and well deserved the consideration 
of the House; but it was too much to ex- 

ect that the nine resolutions involved in 
the Motion of the hon. Member would be 
all affirmed by the House, particularly as 
many hon. Members were not acquainted 
with the subject. 
to a division, would therefore defeat rather 
than promote the object which the hon. 
Member for Bolton had in view. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was desirous 
that all fees should be paid into the Ex- 
chequer. He therefore hoped the hon. 
Member for Bolton would not force those 
who were willing to adopt a great part of 
his plans to vote against the resolutions 
on the present occasion. 

Dr. BOWRING did not wish to em- 
barrass the House by dividing on all the 
resolutions; he should content himself with 
taking its opinion on the first. 

The House divided :—Ayes 55; Noes 54: 
Majority 1. 

List of the Ayes. 


Aglionby, H. A. M‘Gregor, J. 
Anderson, A. Masterman, J. 
Baldock, E. H. Miles, W. 
Barrington, Visct. Moffatt, G. 
Bennet, P. Moore, G. H. 
Blake, M. J. O’Brien, Sir L. 
Brotherton, J. O’Connell, M. J. 
Bunbury, W. M, O'Connor, F. 


Christy, S. O’Flaherty, A. 
Cobden, R. Packe, C. W. 
Drummond, H. Pigott, F. 

Duneuft, J. Pilkington, J. 

Forbes, W. Plowden, W. H.C. 
Fox, W. J. Rendlesham, Lord 
Galway, Viset. Salwey, Col. 

Glyn, G. C, Sibthorp, Col. 

Greene, J. Smith, J. B. 

Grogan, E. Stansfield, W. R. C. 


Hall, Sir B. 
Henley, J. W. 
Henry, A. 

Hill, Lord E. 
Hodgson, W. N. 


Sullivan, M. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 


Hume, J. 

List of the Noes. 

Clive, H. B. 
Conolly, Col. 
Cubitt, W. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Drummond, H. H, 


Baines, M. T. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Chaplin, W. J. 
) Clements, hon. C. S. 
| Clerk, rt, hon. Sir G. 
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To press the question | 


| Maitland, T. 
| Matheson, Col. 


| Morpeth, Visct. 

| Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
| Ogle, S. C. H. 

| Paget, Lord G. 
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| Fordyce, A. D. Pinney, W. 
| Frewen, C. H. Pugh, D. 


| Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 

| Grey, R. W. 

Hallyburton, Ld J. F.G, 
Hawes, B. 

| Hayter, W. G. 

| Heneage, G. H. W. 

Heywood, J. 

Hobhouse, rt. hon.Sir J. 

Hobhouse, T. B. 

| Howard, P. H. 

| Jervis, Sir J. 

Lewis, G. C. 

Lockhart, W. 


Repton, G. W. J. 
Ricardo, O. 

Rice, E. R. 

Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Smith, M. T. 
Somerville,rt.hon SirW. 
Strickland, Sir G, 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Townley, R. G. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Wilson, J. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sig C. 





Maule, rt. hon. F. 


TELLERS. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Pigot, Sir R. Parker, J. 


The House divided on the original ques- 
tion :—Ayes 56; Noes 51: Majority 5. 
House adjourned at half-past One. 


~— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 31, 1848. 


Minutes.) Petitions PreseNTED. By Mr. Goulburn, 
from the Town of Aylsham (Norfolk), and by other 
Hon. Members, from several Places, for Better Obser- 
vance of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Matheson, from the 
Presbytery of Tain, against the Marriage (Scotland) Bill 
(1847).—By Viscount Drumlanrig, from Kirkmichael, 
Dumfries-shire, and several other Places, in favour of the 
Places of Worship Sites (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. Sulli- 
van, from the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of Kil- 
kenny, for Removal of the Disabilities from the Roman 
Catholic Clergy (Ireland).—By Lord Hotham, from Free- 
holders of the East Riding of Yorkshire, against the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill—By Mr. Duncan M‘Neill, 
from the Presbytery of Lorne (Argyle), against the Di- 
plomatic Relations, Court of Rome, Bill.—By Mr. 
Sharman Crawford, from Todmorden (Lancaster), in 
favour of a Secular Education.—By Mr. Bateson, from 
Merchants and Others, of Coleraine, for Alteration of the 
Imprisonment for Debt (Ireland) Bill.—By Sir H. F. 
Davie, from the Royal Burgh of Haddington, against the 
Lunatic Asylums (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. Meagher, from 
Members of the Waterford Sanitary Association, for Ex- 
tending the Registration of Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages Act to Ireland.--By Mr. Matheson, from the Pa- 
rochial Board of Tarbat, Ross-shire, against the Proposed 
Alteration of the Law respecting the Registration of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages (Scotland). 


ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIEF BILL. 
Order of the day for going into Com- 
mittee on the Roman Catholic Relief Bill 
having been read, 
Mr. LAW moved— 


“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee to 
divide the Bill into two Bills, including in one of 
the said Bills all that relates to the Act 10th 
George IV., c. 7, and the provisions thereof.” 

His object in moving this was not to show 
any favour to the first portion of the Bill, 
but to rescue the provisions of the 10th 
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George IV. from the operation of the Bill | without the alteration proposed by the hm, 
before the House. 

Mr. ANSTEY did not wish to occupy | the effect of placing perhaps one-third of th 
the House by entering into any premature | ministers of 8,500,000 or 9,000,000 of R, 


discussion on those clauses which related | man Catholics, including those in Rp. f 


to the Act of the 10th George IV. He) land, upon the same legal status with ty 
hoped, therefore, that the House would | ministers of that small denomination of ly. 


| and learned Gentleman, it would only har: fee 


© after h 
F had be 
the cas 


not anticipate the discussion that would 
take place when they came to that stage 
of the Bill when the clauses referred to 
would come under consideration. He 
hoped the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had moved the Amendment would not 
force the House into a discussion of a 
question which did not properly arise at 
the ‘present moment. If, however, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman thought fit to 
divide the House on the Amendment, he 
(Mr. Anstey) should then give such an ex- 
planation of the 10th George IV. as would 
satisfy the House of the impolicy of the 
instruction. He now wished to know from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman whether 
he intended to divide the House on his 
Amendment? [Mr. Law said that he was 
entirely in earnest, and intended to perse- 
vere.] He would then state to the House 
what was the effect of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s Motion. He (Mr. Anstey) had 
never attempted to conceal from the House 
that by far the most important portion of 
this Bill was that which related to the 
penal clauses contained in the Act of 1829, 
commonly called the Roman Catholic Re- 
lief Act. His object was to repeal those 
penal statutes which were passed against 
a deserving class of religionists on account 
of their profession and practice of a par- 
ticular form of religion. If, however, the 


' lievers who are not Christians, and to whoy 
laity the Legislature the other day refusy 
admission to Parliament. One-third of th 
| clergy of this large Christian populatin 
were at this moment outlawed, and had » 
| legal position in the country, while thoe 
who recognised their mission were eligible 
| with one or two exceptions, to the highes 
| offices of the State. Those men were pi, 
out of the pale of the constitution, and, fw. 


thermore, made liable to certain ignomin. § 


| ous pains and penalties. This Bill mere 
went to place them upon a level with th 
Rabbis of the Jews; and it was for th 
House to decide whether the priests of that 
| Christian Church, from which the Chureh¢ 
England boasted that she had derived th 
| apostolical succession, were less worthy ty 
breathe the air of England than th 
teachers of a religion that held our { 
viour to be an impostor and afelon, Am 
ple security would be given to the Stat 
against—he would not say the probability 
|—for no one who had studied the subject 
| believed in any such likelihood—but agains 
| the possibility of the liberty proposed to bk 


| granted being abused at any future timely 


'according to some of the petitioners wh 

had addressed the House, now existed in 
| the Church of Rome, but of whose exist 
| ence in that Church he was quite sure m 


|members of those secret societies which, § 


House should think that the measure was | Roman Catholic ever heard until the fat 
too large, he was content to take such an | was stated in these petitions. The reverenl 
instalment of the boon he sought, as the | persons in question would have to be regis 


House in its wisdom might concede. He) tered in such a way as should give th 


should, however, feel it his duty to revive, 
at some future period, a discussion on 
those clauses—he should press the con- 
sideration of them on the House and on 
the country, in every possible way, un- 
til this act of justice was done to the 
Roman Catholics. But he would not an- 
ticipate, at the hands of the House, such 
a slight upon the immense majority of 
the people of Ireland, whose loyalty Par- 
liament were anxious to retain, as would 
be involved in the adoption of the Amend- 
ment. The result of it would be to leave 
one-third of the clergy and ministers of 
8,000,000 or 9,000,000 of people in the 
United Kingdom still outlawed, and with- 
out any legal status. If the Bill was passed 


State the fullest information with respect 
| to their abode, their occupation, their gpi- 
| ritual superiors, and the objects and pur 
| poses of the society or order with whichby 
| their vow they were more immediately cov 
nected. The promoters of the Bill offered 
| the House that every one of those persons 
whom this Bill proposed to restore to the 
country shall be duly registered, and every 
| information given respecting their superios 
and the rules of their order. It wi 
also proposed that every Roman Catholit 
joining any of those religious orders shoull 
be registered within six months after joi 
ing ‘* such order, community, or society. 
It was also provided that any such perso 
| coming into this country after the passilg 
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of the Act must register within six months 
© after his arrival. The form of those clauses 
| had been taken, with such alterations as 
) the case required, from that part of the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill of 1829 which 
rovided for the registration of such reli- 
ous orders as then existed among the Ro- 
man Catholics. But the difference between 
the clauses in question and those on which 
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they were framed, was very substantial. 
To explain this, it would be necessary for | 
him to inform the House what the actual 
legislation on this subject really was. This 
was the more necessary, because notwith- 
standing the several explanations he had 
already given, many hon. Members on that | 
(the Opposition) side of the House seemed | 
tohave entirely mistaken the law concern- 
ing monks and Jesuits. The noble Lord 
the Member for Leicestershire (the Mar- | 
quess of Granby), the hon. Member for | 
' Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), and other | 
hon. Members, seemed to think that there | 
was no absolute prohibition of Jesuits and 
nonks in this country, and that such of 
them as chose to comply with the pre- 
scribed conditions of relief could always | 
obtain relief under the Roman Catholic | 
Emancipation Act. He could assure hon. | 
Members that this was a very great mis- 
conception; and he would beg their at- | 
tention for a few moments whilst he en- 
deavoured to satisfy them that it was so. | 
At no period, prior to 1829, was any dis- | 
tinction made between the Jesuits and/| 
other members of the Roman Catholic | 
Church. In the Roman Catholic Relief | 
Bill of that year, a distinction was first | 
made, The penal laws struck at all alike. | 
The priest, whether he were regular or | 
secular, was equally under their lash; and | 
when the Royal prerogative was exerted 
to mitigate their severity, the boon was 
conferred indifferently on either. The 
House would remember that an important 
fact in connexion with this was mentioned in 
one of the earlier debates on this Bill. Lord 
J. Manners, whose absence from the House 
all must sincerely regret, had drawn atten- 
tion to the famous controversy held in the 
presence of King James the First, between 
| Laud and Fisher—a controversy in which 
all that learning and ability could supply 
vas urged on either side in support of the 
respective Churches. Now, Fisher was an 
| wowed Jesuit; and in the authorised ac- 
| “unt of the controversy printed by the 
Royal command, the title-page describes 
the Roman Catholic disputant as ‘ Mr. 
Fisher, a Jesuit.” So, too, with the ear- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| made by the Act of 1829. 
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lier Relief Acts. None of those Acts made 
any distinction amongst the tolerated min- 
isters of the Roman Catholic religion. The 
Act of 1829 was the first which did so. It 
contained a preamble which, after alleging 
the fact of there being within the realm 
Jesuits, monks, and so forth, recited that 
it was expedient ‘‘ to make provision for 
their gradual suppression and final prohi- 
bition.”’. Let the House attend to this re- 
markable declaration, and compare it with 
the enacting clauses which followed. By 
these, all male religious then existing and 
being then within the realm, or who, being 
natural-born subjects, should afterwards 
come within the realm, were required to 
register themselves within a period of six 
months; and very nearly in the form which 
he (Mr. Anstey) proposed for all male re- 
ligious; and upon such registration being 
made, they were empowered to remain 
within the realm for life, and freely exer- 
cise their ministry. By another clause, 
the Secretary of State was empowered (if 
a Protestant) to license foreign monks and 
Jesuits to come into and reside for six 
months in the realm. It appeared, how- 
ever, that no such licenses were ever asked 
for. This was the extent of the concession 
On the other 
hand, it was by the same Act distinctly 
provided, that if any other Jesuit or mem- 
ber of religious order came into the realm, 
or if any person should, after the com- 
mencement of the Act, profess himself a 
Jesuit or member of any religious order, 
he should suffer the penalty of banishment 
for life, to be executed, if need were, by 
deportation; and if he should return to, or 
be at large within the realm after such 
sentence, he should incur the pains of 
felony, and suffer transportation for life. 
No judge called upon to execute that law 
had any power reserved to him by it of 
mitigating its severity. The Queen alone 
could do that; but after sentence, and upon 
the advice of the Minister. That is to 
say, the large and respectable body of 
English and Irish ecclesiastics whose rights 
he was defending, were, by an Act not ob- 
solete, but passed the other day, and in 
which many now hearing him had taken 
their part, put beyond the pale of the con- 
stitution, and placed, for the mere liberty of 
existence, at the arbitrary discretion of the 
Minister. He did not think that such a 
state of things was either just or prudent. 
He did not think that any man born in 
England, be he cleric or laic, should be 
dependent for the privileges of a British 
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subject upon the mere caprice of the Sec- 
retary of State. And yet such was the 
state of the law at this moment, that some 
of the most worthy men in England, for 
whom this measure was intended, were 
liable to transportation for life for daring 
to exercise those privileges; and it was at 
any moment in the power of the Seeretary 
of State to enforce that liability. Was 
such a state of things to be tolerated any 
longer? He proposed, by this measure, to 
repeal the present absurd and inhuman 
law. 


Roman Catholic 


in such a manner as would give satisfae- 
tion, if possible, even to its opponents. 
He proposed to give such a security as did 
not exist at present with respect to the 
objects of this measure. On the other 
hand, all that he demanded was freedom 
of conscience for the excellent gentlemen 
who were its objects. He could assure 
the House that the number of those who 
could take advantage of the relief clauses 
in the Act of 1829 was now, by lapse of 
years, become exceedingly small—the num- 


ber of those in terms excluded from the | 
That Act | 


benefit of that Act, very great. 
had for its objects ‘‘ the gradual suppres- 
sion and final prohibition”’ of Jesuits and 
members of other religious orders; and the 
House would see that, in nineteen years, 
‘** gradual suppression’’ must have ad- 
vanced very far towards ‘ final prohibi- 
tion.”” Let them not suppose, however, 


that either the one object or the other | 
could be accomplished. The conscience of | 


man was superior to penal enactments. 
They had professed to take the Roman 
Catholie conscience under the protection of 
the law. One of the first duties of the 
Christian was to ascertain and follow 
his true vocation. 
terposed between him and the performance 
of that duty, where was the Christian— 
where the citizen—who would deny that it 
was still his duty non obstante statuto, to per- 
severe, to follow the dictates of his consci- 
ence, and to brave the penalties imposed 
by their Act of Parliament? But it was 
for the House to say whether it was politic, 
whether it was just, to keep alive this 
dangerous and unseemly conflict between 
fact and law—fact that could not be set 
aside—law that could not be enforced? It 
was for them to consider whether their en- 
deavour to retain in loyalty and allegiance 
the Irish people was not likely to be de- 
feated by their own example? On the 


one hand they maintained in force laws im- | 
} 
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He proposed, in the first place, that | 
the measure for its repeal should be framed | 


If the statute law in- | 
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posing cruel and odious punishments on , 
large and, perhaps, the most beloved per. 
tion of their clergy, for no other reasp 
than that they had embraced a mode ¢f 
life which in a peculiar manner entitlj 
them to Roman Catholic reverence, apj 
which the Sovereign Pontiff delighted tj 
honour. On the other hand, they wer 
also told, that with the same tenacity with 
which Parliament retained those laws, i 
was also determined to resist their being 
put into execution. Was this the example 
of loyalty, obedience, and respect for lay, 
which at this juncture especially it behovel 
them to set to distracted, to Roman Cathole 
Ireland? Either these penalties were ne. 
| cessary securities to the State, or they wer 
|not. If they were not, why retain them! 
If they were, how could the Government 
| hesitate to put them in force? Why was 
|Mr. Mitchel transported for the security 
| of the State? And why was Dr. St. Lege 
| of Clongowes Wood—equally dangerous 
| with the United Irishman, if the advocates 
|of these penalties are to be believed —t 
-escape? If the Government did not in. 
tend to enforce the law against these ger- 
tlemen—if they refused to prosecute Je. 
suits and monks who had not registered 
themselves according to Act of Parliament, 
then he asked what right they had to pn- 
|secute Mr. Mitchel? It was not that they 
| had no evidence that they declined proce- 
| cuting the Jesuits and monks. It was 
|only last year that an honourable Member 





of this House, Mr. Bickham Escott, who 
absence from the present Parliament le 
| had also to deplore—presented a petition 
to this House from the prior, monks, anl 
lay brothers of the Cistertian Abbey of St. 
Bernard, near Loughborough (one of the 
order of Latrappe), in which those reverenl 
persons not only described themselves to 
be male religious, but further stated that 
they were such in violation of the statute. 
Their petition was printed by order of this 
House; and in itself it affords the very 
best evidence that can be required for the 
conviction of the petitioners, if, indeet, 
their conviction be expedient for the s- 
curity of the State. But, if not, on what 
ground can we refuse to comply with the 
prayer of the petition; and by the repeal 
of the Act which outlaws, restore those 
excellent religious to their native country! 
If they thought that the present law af: 
forded them indispensable securities for 
the safety of the kingdom, let them retain 
the law. But if they retained that lav, 
they were surely bound to enforceit. He 
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had shown the House that there was a 


that law on the part of these gentlemen, 
for they had, in a petition to that House, 
sated that they had acted in opposition to 
the law, and that they sought for the 
adoption of this Bill to screen them from 
the consequences of that violation. If the 
Legislature refused to grant that petition, 
then they could not stop short of enforemg 
the law against them. If, on the other 
hand, the House thought that the existing 
law was unwise and unchristian, and that 
it was absurd and impolitic to enforce it, 
then d fortiori it must be bad to retain it. 
He proposed, therefore, to repeal that law 
under certain conditions. If he followed 
his own bent, he certainly should be better 
satisfied to propose its repeal unaccompa- 
nied by any conditions; but if they must 
have conditions, they at least should not 
be able to say that he had not done his 
best to lay before them the only conditions 
which, as it oceurred to him, would be 
satisfactory to the House, and such as the 
Legislature ought to demand, or Catholics 
ought to grant. Nevertheless, if the op- 
ponents of the measure knew of any bet- 
ter conditions—anything rectius istis, he 


(Mr. Anstey) would say, candidus imperti 
—let them be proposed, and-he would give 


them the fairest consideration. He should 
always be found willing to support any mea- 
sure which tended towards the mitigation 
of the existing law. If they decided upon 
rejecting this Bill, the question could not 
rest there; an agitation would begin to- 
morrow out of doors —an agitation influ- 
enced, it might be, by men whose ulterior 
objects were dangerous to the State. Let 
the Legislature, then, not consent to the 
absurd and unwise delay proposed by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Law). 
Let the hon. Secretary give them the be- 
nefit of his own testimony in this matter, 
as his immediate predecessor had done. 
He (Mr. Anstey) was not then a Member 
of the House; but he had had two years 
ago the honour of witnessing from the 
gallery one of the debates on this very 
Bill, and he was sure that it must have 
been with a delight not inferior to his own 
that hon. Members heard on that occasion 
the testimony of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Ripon (Sir James Graham) 
tothe good desert of the Jesuits. That 
right hon. Baronet, then Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, declared 
on his official responsibility, and with all 
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rience of public affairs, that, as Home 
Secretary, he had for some time previously 
devoted his best consideration to this sub- 
ject, as far as regarded the Jesuits, and 
he declared that there was no difference be- 
tween them and the secular priests; and 
that there appeared to him no reason why 
these laws against them should be con- 
tinued any longer; and that the only thing 
that prevented him at that moment from 
undertaking a measure for their repeal 
was the difficulty of consulting the preju- 
dices, but still the honest prejudices, enter- 
tained by some members of the Church of 
England with respect to these religious 
orders, and particularly with respect to the 
Jesuits. He (Mr. Anstey) was sure no- 
thing had ever fallen from the present 
right hon. Gentleman who filled the office 
of Secretary of State, which was in the 
slightest degree inconsistent with that de- 
celaration. Thus they had the testimony, 
and he appealed to it, of the present Home 
Secretary, and of his predecessor, that 
there was no ground why any reasonable 
man should set himself in opposition to the 
present measure. As English subjects, 
the gentlemen for whose relief this mea- 
sure was introduced, were of course enti- 
tled to all the privileges of a subject of 
these realms; but, in addition, let the 
House consider for a moment how they had 
confirmed their right to the enjoyment of 
those privileges by the immense aids whieh 
they had given to the increase of religion, 
morality, and science in Great Britain. 
He was sorry that he had not in his pos- 
session a full return of the labours of 
these religious orders in Great Britain 
and Ireland; but he would claim the in- 
dulgence of the House whilst he laid be- 
fore it such particulars as his industry 
had enabled him to collect. In the first 
place— 

Sir G. GREY, after apologising for in- 
terrupting the hon. and learned Member, 
begged to suggest that he might defeat 
his own object by entering into a long dis- 
cussion at that time, and he advised the 
hon. Member to defer any further obser- 
vations which he might have to make until 
the House had divided on the Amendment 
before it. He was afraid that if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Anstey) con- 
tinued to discuss the merits of the Bill at 
present, he would be followed by other 
hon. Members, so that, in fact, no real 
progress would be made in the Bill that 
day. He (Sir G. Grey) could assure the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that he made 





the sanction derived from his long expe- 
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this suggestion with every friendly feeling | cultivated 230 acres more; and, with rm. 


to himself as well as to his measure. He 
trusted that all future observations on the 
merits of the Bill would be postponed to the 
time when the House went into Committee 
upon the Bill, when the several clauses 
could be fully discussed. 

Mr. LAW: I hope the hon. Member 
will not labour under the false impression 
that this measure will not be further dis- 
cussed on the present question. 

Mr. ANSTEY said, he had understood 
it to be the wish of the House that the dis- 
cussion should be taken then. 
very much obliged for the recommendation 
of the right hon. Baronet; but at the same 


time he felt bound, after what had fallen | 
from the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Law) to} 


say, that he could not now close his obser- 
vations on the question until he had en- 
abled the House to form some conception 
of the manner in which these religious or- 
ders had entitled themselves, not to perse- 
cution, but to complete toleration, if not 
protection, on the part of that House; at 
the same time he would promise the House 
not to repeat the observations which he 
was about to make when the Bill reached 
Committee. By such an understanding 
the right hon. Baronet must see that 
no time would be unnecessarily expend- 
ed on the discussion of this Bill. In 
order to give the House some notion of the 
magnitude of the interest with which it 
was called upon to deal by this Bill, he 
wonld state to it as briefly as he could 
some of the statistics relative to the num- 
ber, &c., of these religious orders in Great 
Britain and Ireland. In the first place (to 
begin with Ireland), he found that in the 
archdiocese of Dublin, at the beginning of 
this year, the number of the regular clergy 
amounted to 83; in Kildare and Leitrim 
the number was 10; in Ossory, 15; in 
Thurles, 15; in Cork, 22; and in several 
other dioceses the number was about the 
same. In Waterford and Limerick there 
were 14 regulars, and different convents, 


besides one abbey, which contained 100 | 


members, of whom 14 were clergymen. 
That abbey, he need not remind the House, 
was the celebrated Abbey of Mount Mel- 
leray, one of the few institutions in Ireland, 
ef that nature, which had done its best 
(and with great success) to supply that 
part of Ireland with the benefits of a pater- 
nal government and a resident proprietary. 
The members of that abbey had brought 
into cultivation 300 acres of land formerly 
supposed to be irreclaimable; they had 


He was} 


spect to their services to science and rej. 
gion, they had established two schools, in 
which no less than 300 children were fed, 
clothed, and taught. From a number of 
other dioceses there were no returns; byt 
the gross result of these returns was this 
—there were 2,205 secular priests in Ire. 
land, and about 300 regulars, together 
with about 200 more who had not yet re. 
ceived the order of priesthood, and who 
were at present occupied in the education 
of youth. There were 62 convents and 34 
monasteries in Ireland. In England there 
were these—in Yorkshire, one Benedictine 
monastery; in Lancashire, one Jesuit eal 
lege, of whom there were 18 Jesuits in the 
house, and about 18 on missions. In the 
western district there were one Benedictine 
abbey, and two Conceptionists; in the 
Benedictine abbey there were six mem. 
bers in the house, and there were others on 
missions, for whom he had no return. Thea 
in the central district there were one Con- 
| ceptionist convent, one Redemptionist, one 
| Cistercian, one Dominican, one Jesuit, and 
| two others; making seven convents or cdl- 
leges of religious orders in the central dis 
| trict, He had no returns from Scotland. 
With respect to the schools of the orders, 
he should merely trouble the House by 
mentioning those that were taught by the 
Christian Brothers; and he would again 
take Ireland first. He found that in Ire 
land, according to the list which he had 
made out, there were no less than 59 
schools conducted by these deserving men, 
in which were taught 7,760 children. 
He found that in England they had estab- 
lished 34 schools, where 4,400 children 
were taught, making a total of 93 schools 
in England and Ireland, where 12,160 
children were receiving the benefits of edu- 
cation. In addition he found that by these 
religious orders there were conducted seve- 
ral Sunday schools, where 1,600 adults 
received instruction. From this list he 
had been obliged to exclude Birmingham, 
not having accurate returns respecting 
that town. Besides this, there were 4,400 
children receiving education from the 
hands of several other religious orders, 
whose names at present he did not know. 
With respect to their almsdeeds of every 
kind, he would only mention one fact. 
He had received the paper which he then 
held in his hand from the Prior of the Cis- 
tercian abbey or monastery at Loughbe 
rough, who, he must say, gave it him with 
great reluctance, for the House must feel 
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j how repugnant to the feelings of a man of 


piety it must be to trumpet forth the good 
works of even his institute. He found, 
then, that from the beginning of January, 
1847, until the end of November last (a 
eriod of eleven months), no less than 
34,093 people had been fed in that one 
abbey, 11,545 houseless had been lodged. 
It might be gratifying to the House to 
know (in answer to those who had exclaim- 
ed against almsdeeds as having a tendency 
to create and perpetuate a race of paupers) 


what were the number of persons relieved | 


during the different months of that period. 
He found that as many as 1,672 were 
lodged in one month, whilst in the follow- 
ing month the number amounted to no more 
than414. That was a fact as honourable, 
in his opinion, to those who received as to 
those who administered the relief. It 
showed that when the deep distress which 
had overwhelmed that district, :2 common 
vith the other parts of Engiand, had par- 
tially passed away, the number of appli- 
cants became immediately less in the like 
proportion. Now, these were the good 
deeds of those possible convicts, whose in- 
terests he stood there that day to advocate. 
These good works spoke fo. themselves, 
and seemed to say on beheii of the reli- 
gious orders, ‘‘ Many good. things have 
we done in our day; for which of them 
vill you now transport us?’’ The hon. 
and learned Gentleman concluded by re- 
gretting that the advocacy oi this impor- 
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tholic Directory of 1848, he found the 


following statement :— 

“19th of February, 1848.—Thomas Chisholm 
Anstey, Esq., Barrister-at-law, made a Knight of 
the Order of St. Gregory, by His Holiness the 
Pope, as a mark of his approbation, and as a re- 
ward for his great services in the cause of the 
Roman Catholic Church, especially for his endea- 
vours to obtain a repeal of the statutes imposing 
penalties upon Roman Catholics.” 

The hon. Member for Youghal, therefore, 
was a member of a military order of 
knighthood conferred by the Roman Pon- 
tiff. This combination of a military with 
an ecclesiastical character, was not un- 
common in the Roman Church; witness 
the Knights Templars, the Knights of St. 
John, and the Jesuits, which latter were 
founded by Loyola, himself a soldier, and 
first general of the order, which still 
yielded implicit obedience to their ge- 
nerals, the successors of Loyola. If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman were sin- 
cerely convinced that it was for this 
| kingdom’s good that the Roman Catholic 
| nemgpen should prevail, he would admit 
| that the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
| justified in taking the course he was 
now pursuing; but, if experience went for 
anything, it was powerful to show that all 
history went against the Jesuits. As 
countries gained their freedom, the Jesuits 
lost their power. The first step to liberty 
in every Roman Catholic nation was the 
expulsion of the Jesuits. Even from 
Rome itself they had been expelled. What 








taut question had not fallen into abler| were the obligations imposed on the hon. 
hands, He relied with confidence, how-/ and learned Gentleman by being made a 
ever, not upon his weak and imperfect Knight of the Order of St. Gregory ? And 
statement of the case of those whose in- by whom was that order established ? It 
terests he represented, but upon those sen-| was established by Pope Gregory VII., 
timents of justice, of mercy, and fair deal-| who deposed the Emperor Henry IV. 
ing which were implanted deep in the} Now, he (Mr. Newdegate) wished to show 
bosoms of Englishmen, to which he was} the nature of this Order of St. Gregory, 
sure no appeal could ever be made in so far as it might be gathered from the 
vain. character of its founder. He found in the 

Mr. NEWDEGATE admitted that in| oman Catholic Directory, that the festi- 
the arguments which the hon. and learned val in honour of St. Gregory was especi- 
Gentleman had advanced, there was nothing | ally ordered by the Pope to be observed in 
which was disereditable to him, entertain-| England, and indulgences were granted 
ing the religious opinions he did; but he for the observance of it; and on that festi- 
thought that the House ought to know | val certain lessons were read so anti-social 
fairly by whom it was that this question | and subversive of all temporal authority in 
was urged, and under what authority it | their character, that their use had been 
was proposed. The House ought not to | forbidden in most, if not all, the Continen- 
be deceived by seeing a question of this | tal States. The lessons for St. Gregory’s 
kind in the hands of a private Member; | festival, and that for the festival of Pius 
but they ought to know the authority with | the Vth, who pretended to depose Queen 
which that hon. Member brought it under | Elizabeth, were suppressed by the Parlia- 
their notice. Now, it happened that, on| ment of France in 1829, and again by 
turning over the pages of the Roman Ca- King Charles the VIth, in 1746, but reap- 
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peared in the Paris and Lyons edition of 
the Breviary, published in 1842, page 
662; in the Ratisbon edition of 1840; 
and in the English and Irish edition of 
1846: all these years were not long an- 
tecedent to the troubles on the Continent, 
and the fall of the dynasty of France. These 
festivals were in honour of Popes who 
had practised the power of deposing sove- 
reigns, and of absolving subjects from 
allegiance, which their successors still 
claimed. [Mr. Anstey: No, no!] He (Mr. 
Newdegate) concluded that the hon. Mem- 
ber would not dispute the decrees of the 
Roman canon law. In Wordsworth’s Let- 
ters on the Church of Rome he found 
the following quotations from the edition 
of the canon law printed in 1839, with 
the approval of the Roman Catholic Con- 
sistory of Saxony: ‘‘ The kingly power is 
subject to the pontifical; that the Pope 
has a right to depose sovereigns, to dis- 
pose of their kingdoms, and to absolve 
subjects from their allegiance,”’ &c. From 
the Pope’s assertions concerning his own 
powers, in his own canon laws, published 
by his own order, the following extracts 
were quoted by Mr. Wordsworth :-— 
ON OATHS OF ALLEGIANCE. 

“The Apostolic authority altogether cancels 
illicit oaths, as the Lord says by the Prophet. 
Isa. lviii. 6. 

“The Roman Pontiff absolves from the oath of 
allegiance, when he deposes any from their au- 
thority.—Gregory IX., Decret ii. pars. ¢. xv., 
q. Vi., p. 647.” 

With respect to the deposition of So- 
vereigns, and the oaths of subjects and 
soldiers, it was said, p. 648 :— 

“The pontifical authority absolves from the 
oath of allegiance.” 

The following ancient precedent is then 
cited :— 

“The Roman Pontiff, Zachariah, deposed the 
King of the Franks, not so much for his evil 
deeds, as because he was not serviceable to his 
own power, and raised to the throne in his place 
Pepin, the father of Charlemagne, and absolved 
all the Franks from the oath of allegiance which 
they had taken, 

“The same is done frequently (auctoritate fre- 
quenti) by the Holy Church, when it releases 
soldiers from the obligation of their oaths.” 

On the subject of oaths of allegiance to 
excommunicated persons, he found the fo - 
lowing passage, p. 648 :— 

“No one owes allegiance to any excommuni- 
cated persons before they are reconciled to the 
Holy See.” 

The Pope proceeds to forbid such allegi- 
ance to be paid :— 


‘No oaths are to be kept if they are against 
the interests of the Church of Rome. 





“ Oaths which are against the interest of th 

Church are not to be called oaths, but Perjuries, 
—Decret. Greg IX., lib. ii., tit. xxiv., cap. 27 
(vol. ii. p. 358).” 
The following sentences would show tha 
the oaths of allegiance, taken by eccleg. 
astics to temporal sovereigns, were con. 
sidered illicit and void :-— 

“ Ecelesiastics not having temporalities from 
laics, are not bound to take oaths of allegiance tg 
them. Certain laics contrive to usurp too much 
on the Divine right, when they compel ecclesias. 
ties, receiving no temporalities from them, tp 
take oaths of allegiance ; but since, according to 
the Apostle (Rom. xiv. 4), every one stands or 
falls to his own Master, we prohibit such eccles- 
astics from any such violence. 

“‘ We declare that you are not bound by your 
oath of allegiance to your Prince, but that you 
may resist freely even your Prince himself, in de. 
fence of the rights and honours of the Church, 
and even of your own private advantage. 

“The kingly power is subject to the pontifical, 

and is bound to obey it.” 
Now, the hon. and learned Gentleman hai 
said, that if there was anything required 
by the law of the land which was against 
the law of conscience, the law of conscience 
should prevail. But what was the lawof 
conscience with the hon. and learned Ger- 
tleman? It was, that he should act in 
accordance with the decrees of his Church 
—with him the sole rule of right and 
wrong was that which was laid down by 
his Church. If, therefore, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman acted in accordance 
with the commands of the councils and the 
Popes, he must feel himself bound to resist 
every statute of this country that main 
tained the Protestant religion; and in op 
position to those statutes he must set up 
the authority of the Pope. [Mr. Anster: 
No, no!] The hon. and learned Ger 
tleman said ‘* No;’’ but these laws were en- 
bodied in the 17th canon of the third couneil 
of Lateran; it is there affirmed that those 
oaths are not to be called oaths, but per- 
juries rather, which are contrary to the al- 
vantage of the Church. Bishop Doyle 
says (Appendix to Irish Education Re 
port, p. 794) :— 

“The Third Lateran Council is one of the 
General Councils of the Roman Catholic Chureh.” 
In the 27th chapter of that Council it is 
afirmed— 

“ That all who are in any way bound to here 
tics should consider themselves absolved from all 
fidelity and obedience due to them as long as they 
persist in their iniquity.” 

Archbishop Murray admitted that the 
Council of Constance was general; and 
Roman Catholics profess that they receive 
without doubt what the canons of the ge 


-neral councils declare; and one of the de- 
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erees of the Council of Constance is :— 
«That faith is not to be kept with here- 
ties, to the prejudice of the Church.”’ If 
the principles laid down in the decretals of 
Gregory were fully adopted by the Roman 
Catholies, he could not help trembling for 
their allegiance. When the hon. and 
learned Gentleman avowed himself as the 
maintainer of the most extreme doctrines 
of the Roman Church, it behoved the 
House to look with extreme caution at any 
proposition coming from him for the altera- 
tion of the laws of this country. To alter 
them, for what? Did the hon. and learned 
Gentleman complain of persecution? No 
such thing. Immediately preceding the 
convulsions which had shaken Europe, 
they saw the Pope of Rome, in some cases, 
insisting on a renewal of those obligations 
upon Roman Catholics to consider his 
power supreme over every law and institu- 
tion of any earthly potentate. Within a 
few weeks they had seen dynasties, insti- 
tutions, aye, and the most ancient Powers 
of the continent of Europe, shaken to their 
foundations. And what was passing even 
in that House ? Why, the hon. and learned 
Member for Youghal came and threatened 
them with agitation if they did not concede 
the measure he now contended for. The 
noble Lord the Member for Arundel had 
said that the Church of Rome was an ag- 
gressive church. He never doubted it; 
and they had evidence of it before them. 
The hon. and learned Member for Youghal 
was an illustration of the aggressive nature 
of that church. That hon. and learned 
Member was threatening them with agita- 
tion if they did not repeal these laws; he 
did not ask them to repeal the law in mise- 
ricordiam, but he demanded it in a tone 
most threatening, and almost insulting to 
the House. But he would tell the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that Protestants 
were not to be deterred by threats. The 
example of the Continent was not lost 
upon them. The Protestants desired to 
persecute none, but they would not permit 
themselves to be dictated to by any. And 
now he would turn to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and beg their attention for a 
few moments, while he read to them their 
own expressed opinion with respect to the 
religious orders, and particularly the Je- 
suits; the legalisation of which, and the 
formal establishment of which, in this coun- 
try, was the object of the second section of 
the Bill before the House. He had occasion 
some time since to question the manner in 
Which the correspondence with the Court of 
Rome had been carried on by the Govern- 
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ment, and to declare that, in his opinion, the 
noble Lord at the head of Foreign Affairs 
had acted disgenuously towards the House; 
but he hoped that nothing had occurred to 
induce the noble Lord to suppose that he 
disapproved of the course which had been 
adopted by Her Majesty’s Government 
with respect to the removal of the Jesuits 
from Switzerland. He found in the cor- 
respondence relating to the affairs of Swit- 
zerland a letter from Lord Palmerston to 
the Marquess of Normanby, dated Novem- 
ber 16, 1847. In that despatch the noble 
Lord says— 

“ The British Government will most cheerfully 
join with the other Four Powers in making a 
friendly and conciliatory offer ; and will be truly 
rejoiced if Great Britain should thus, in conjunc- 
tion with its allies, be instrumental in rescuing 
the Swiss nation from the calamities of internal 
conflict. ° ” ” ” * ° ” 

“« Now, the purpose in view being to settle a 
difference, the first step to be taken seems to be 
to ascertain, as far as possible, what are the mat- 
ters in dispute ; and it appears to Her Majesty’s 
Government that the points which at present are 
practically at issue between the Diet and the Son- 
derbond, and which seem to be the immediate 
causes of the civil war, are, on the one hand, the 
establishment of the Jesuits in Switzerland, and 
the separate union of the seven cantons in the 
Sonderbond ; and, on the other hand, proceedings 
either threatened or begun by the Diet towards 
the seven cantons, which, in the opinion of those 
cantons, infringe upon that principle of separate 
cantonal sovereignty which forms the basis of the 
federal compact. Now, it appears to Her Majesty’s 
Government that the objection which the Diet 
makes to the continuance of the Jesuits in Swit- 
zerland is not destitute of good and reasonable 
foundation. The society of Jesuits must be looked 
at both in a religious and in a political point of 
view. 

“In its religious character it is a society avow- 
edly established to make war upon the Protestant 
religion. What wonder, then, that in a small 
country like Switzerland, where two-thirds of the 
people are Protestants, the introduction of such a 
society should give rise to dissension between Ca- 
tholic and Protestant, and should be viewed with 
aversion by the majority of the nation ? 

“In its ecclesiastical character the society of 
Jesuits is known to be exclusive and encroaching. 
Can it be surprising then, that in Switzerland, as 
in other countries, a great portion even of the Ca- 
tholic population should look upon the Jesuits 
with jealousy and dislike ? 

“ In their political character the society of Je- 
suits have always been known to lean to arbitrary 
power, and to be averse to popular rights. Can 
it then excite astonishment that this tendency, 
which has made the Jesuits an object of special 
legislative prohibition in France, and which is 
well known not to have been without its share in 
producing those events which led to the French 
Revolution of July, 1830, should be considered by 
the republics of Switzerland as dangerous to the 
fundamental principles of their political constitu- 
tions ? Without examining, then, whether some of 
the persons who have now arrayed the majority of 





the Swiss nation in arms against the Jesuits, have 
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complain is a real one; and that as long as that 
grievance continues to exist, there is no hope of 
internal peace in Switzerland ; and it seems con- 
sequently to follow, that the Five Powers, who are 
anxious to restore tranquillity to that country, 


ought to begin by endeavouring to remove this | 


fertile source of evil. 
“ Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, would 
suggest that the basis of the arrangement to be 


proposed by the Five Powers to the contending | 


parties in Switzerland should be the removal of 
the Jesuits.” 


He (Mr. Newdegate) begged the attention 
of the House to the similarity of circum- 


stances in this country and Switzerland; | 


both had free institutions, both a popula- 
tion two-thirds Protestant to one-third Ro- 
man Catholic. He did not ask the Govern- 
ment to expel the Jesuits from this coun- 
try. He did ask them, however, not fur- 
ther to legalise an order of men who had 
ever misused their power, and proved them- 
selves the enemies of toleration and free- 
dom. 
ised by the authorities of Stonyhurst, a 


ing extracts. He was aware that it had 


been denied that the Jesuits were in any | 
way connected with the newspaper in ques- | 


tion (the Tablet); but it was a newspaper 
which was acceptable to a great number | 


of Roman Catholics. It appeared that the 


Papal power lent itself through its agents | 
to the revolutionary and democratic move- | 


ments of the day for the acquisition of 
power. The following extracts from the 
letter in question would show the spirit 
which animated the Roman Catholic clergy 
of the present day :— 


“ What could be worse for the fortunes of the 
Church than, while the mass of society was be- 
coming, or had become, democratic, for the clergy 
to be thrown in complete dependence on monar- 
chic or aristocratic influences, against which the 
inmost nature of the people revolted and rebelled ? 

“In Prussia, what rescued the Church from 
danger? What but the spirit of democracy ? 
The great archbishop, boldly placing himself in 
opposition to the Crown and the bureaucracy, 
and, from his prison, striking the chords of a 
popular sentiment before which the monarch was 
forced to yield, The same act both preached re- 
ligion to the people and raised up the people against 
the Crown, swelled both the multitudes in the 
churches and the ranks of the political opposition. 
And thus the aristocrat, Mgr, Drost. Vischering, 
archbishop of Cologne, became, without intending 
it, and from the inevitable pressure of the times, 
at once an apostle of God and a tribune of the 
people, 

* And so in Bavaria, Most fortunate and pro- 
vidential do we regard it that the Catholic political 
power was already overthrown before the revolu- 
tion ; so that the revolution is in no respect a con- 
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or have not ulterior objects in view, Her Majesty’s | quest over that. 
Government cannot but acknowledge that the | 
grievance of which the Swiss majority at present | 





| She cannot die. 


In a newspaper which was patron- | 
| must stoop down to their lips to learn from them 
| their diseases, that so she may discover and apply 


letter had appeared containing the follow- | the semedp. 
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The power of the Crown in be 
half of the clergy was no more. They had nothing 
to hope for religion, except from the goodwill of 
the people. And now, thank God, the revolution 
comes to place everything in its proper position~ 
to free the Church from the odium of a protection 
which could avail it nothing, and to compel the 
clergy to turn their whole attention to the only 
source from whence in future power can be de. 
rived. 

“ From this year of grace 1848, we suppose that 
no Catholic can be so blind or so insensible to 
what is passing around him as to suppose that the 
mission of the Church is to reconstitute the world 
through the worn-out crutches of an aristocracy 
and a monarchy such as once had place upon the 
earth. If these old institutions are to continue 
much longer—if the power even of the middle 
class is to remain permanent—if society itself is 
to be saved from a continually recurring anarchy, 
and efforts ever followed by disappointed hope, it 
must be by monarchy, aristocracy, and middle 
class becoming imbued with the spirit of the in. 
dustrial democracy, making themselves its ser. 
vants. * * * 7 * os 

“ And the same thing is true of the Church, 

She must live. She must suffer. 
She must overcome. ? bad ® ® 

“ To do this she must identify herself with the 

people. She must become their servant. She 


She must learn their new dialect, 
in order to teach them once more her old truths. 
The hearths of her consecrated children must be- 
come democratic in order that on that only pos 
sible basis to reorganise a crumbling world.” 
The language of Mr. Lucett, the envoy of 
the Pope to the Swiss Diet, was also sig- 
nificant of the views of the Roman Catholic 
Church at the present moment. Address- 
ing the Diet, Mr. Lucett, in the name of 
the Pope, says— 

“The Catholic clergy, and the august Pontiff 
whom I represent, wish to advance with you in 
that course of progress which the Church has s0 
often, in past ages, opened to the nations that 
were enlightened and civilised under its auspices. 
We are to-day what we were in the first ages of 
Christianity, the children of the light, as the apos 
tle says. Far from fearing the day, it is error 
that seeks and cherishes darkness; light is the 
daughter of truth. We only fear, for the people, 
those false glimmerings, those deceitful fires that 
conduct to the abyss. 

** Now, on the contrary, the social state of past 
times is nearly, and, ere long, it will be entirely, 
destroyed. What will be the result for the Chureh! 
The Church, always consistent with itself in that 
which is essential to her—the Church will accept 
the social transformation of the age. I will say 
more—it will not only accept it, but, faithful to 
its mission to promote progress in the life of na- 
tions, it will second and assist that transformation. 

“ Be assured, then, that the Church, certain of 
the perpetuity of its destiny, fixes not its hopes 
exclusively on any human institution. It has 
long accepted with gratitude the favours of the 
powers of the earth; it does so still where that 
temporary support is afforded to it. Nor will it 
refuse when the moment shall arrive to acknow- 
ledge the great principle of a complete separation 
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between it and the State. It will not for a mo- 
ment hesitate, if circumstances so decide, to in- 
scribe on its banner that noble and supreme ex- 
pression of tolerance and liberty. It has long 
since done so in Young America, and will do it 
again, perhaps to-morrow, on your frontiers, in 
one or other of those countries where the people 
so gloriously struggle to conquer their indepen- 
dence, or to reconstitute social order on a new 
basis. Pardon me for having entered at such 
length on these preliminary considerations. I 
felt it necessary to explain fully my real views.” 

He had felt it to be his duty to call the at- 
tention of the House to the language used 
by the Papal power, and the more es- 
pecially because the hon. Member for 
Youghal, the exponent of that power, had 
threatened them with an agitation in this 
country if this measure for the legalised 
establishment of those religious orders 
which were the most active agents of the 
Papal power, was rejected. A strong hand, 
therefore, must be kept on the Orders of 
the Romish church. The Protestants of 
England would oppose, denounce, and 
overturn any Government which should 
prove false to the Protestant monarchy, 30 
far as to deprive itself of the means of 
counteracting the intriguing designs of the 
Jesuits. The history of the order showed 
that the apprehensions entertained with 
respect to that order were by no means ir- 
rational. It had excited five different con- 
spiracies against James I. before he had 
reigned a year; it was the disturber of 
Thrones, the enemy of peace, and the ty- 
rant of the people. It had been acknow- 
ledged that the Jesuits were the crea- 
tures of Rome; and, if there was to be an 
agitation, who would conduct it? The 
class who had proved themselves rebels on 
the Continent would do so here; but he did 
not believe the Jesuits would be so blind and 
foolish—would so miscalculate their strength 
—as to raise their hands in such a cause. 
Should troubled times arrive, the Protestant 
people of this country would support the 
dynasty which presided over its destinies. 
The Throne was founded on the affections 
of the people; and the Sovereign was not 
only Queen of England in respect of po- 
litical and civil jurisdiction, She was head 
of the Church of England; and if She 
would but arouse the feelings which She 
had a right to command in defence of the 
Church as well as the State, those who 


might be suspected of harbouring designs | 
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to the full and free exercise of their 
religion, and to the propagation of it, which 
was alleged to have been so successful, 
than had existed for years; and he at least 
would deprecate that spirit which might 
be expected to follow—the spirit akin to 
persecution which arose out of popular 
movements, He trusted the House would 
not allow itself to be led away so as to do 
violence to the conscientious Protestant 
feeling of England among Dissenters and 
Churchmen alike, but, on the contrary, he 
hoped they would allow those laws to re- 
main on the Statute-book which experi- 
ence had proved to be essential for the 
safety of the State. 

Mr. ANSTEY wished to refer to one 
or two points in the way of explanation. 
What he had stated was, that if the deci- 
sion of the House was hostile to this mea- 
sure, he should still persevere in the cause 
he had taken up; but that there were 
others who, for the worst purposes, would 
raise agitation of the kind he had adverted 
to. The hon. Gentleman had referred to 
a decoration which he had received from 
the Pope, by which he was supposed to 
have bound himself to the principles of a 
certain Pope, who emitted in his briefs 
highly anti-social opinions, such as that no 
faith was to be held with heretics. The 
hon. Gentleman, however, was wrong in 
his statement of the fact. The honour 
which he had received, and which he con- 
sidered a great one, was the Order of St. 
Gregory the Great, the Pope who sent the 
first Christian missionary to this country, 
and not Gregory IX. The Pope who was 
the author of the decretals to which the 
hon. Gentleman had referred, came much 
later, and was not the Pope in whose ho- 
nour this order was instituted. If the 
Pope in whose honour the order had been 
instituted emitted such detestable and anti- 
social opinions as the hon. Gentleman had 
spoken of, especially the supposed doctrine 
that no faith was to be held with heretics, 


| he (Mr. Anstey) should have regarded the 


insignia of such an order as the greatest 
possibie reproach. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE did not mean to 
say it was Pope Gregory IX. He adverted 
to the fact that it was Pope Gregory VII. 
who deposed the Emperor Henry IV., and 
he stated that the order of which the 


hostile to the Protestant constitution and | hon. Member for Youghal was a member 
monarchy of this country would be baffled | was established in honour of that Pope 
in their attempts. But he did not believe | who had deposed the Emperor, and also 
that the Roman Catholics would be so| that the lessons used in the commemora- 
infatuated. If they should be so, they | tion of his festival were of so objectionable 


would excite a feeling more detrimental |a nature that they were suppressed in va- 
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rious Continental countries. The princi- 
ples acted upon by Gregory VII., and 
enunciated in the lessons appointed for his 
Festival, were embodied in the decrees of 
Gregory IX., and formed part of the Ro- 
man canon law. 

The Eart of ARUNDEL and SUR- 
REY did not see the necessity that ex- 
isted for dividing the Bill into two, which, 
indeed, he regarded as an uncalled-for 
obstruction to the measure, which had 
already passed half way through Commit- 
tee. He wished to advert to one or two 
points alluded to in the course of these dis- 
cussions. Reference had been made to the 
Tablet; and he had promised to some Ro- 
man Catholic friends that he would take an 
opportunity of repudiating the statements 
made with regard to that paper. The Zab- 
let was stated to be the exponent of the 
Papal power. [Mr. Newpecate: No, of 
the Jesuits.] Well, of the Jesuits; but if 
the hon. Member who said so would read 
the Gazetta di Roma, he would find in it 
something not very favourable to the view 
he had expressed. There was no ground 
for the statement. As to the letter which 
the hon. Gentleman had quoted, a contra- 
diction of it was sent to the Zimes, but 
not published there, though he believed it 
had appeared in some other paper. A 
quotation had been read by the hon. Mem- 


ber from a despatch of the noble Lord the 


Minister for Foreign Affairs bearing upon 
the conduct of the Jesuits with reference 
to Switzerland and the revolutions on the 
Continent. Now, the hon. Gentleman must 
know that in all these revolutions the Je- 
suits had been the first to suffer. Indeed, 
it could not be denied that the Jesuits were 
the most loyal subjects of any Government 
under which they lived, whether republican 
or despotic; and he might state, that in the 
late war between America and Mexico ten 
Jesuits had accompanied the American 
army for the purpose of affording instruc- 
tion and consolation to the soldiers profess- 
ing the Roman Catholic faith. He was not 
disposed to enter upon a discussion of those 
parts of the Bill especially objected to by 
the hon. Member. When they came to 
the consideration of the clauses, the hon. 
Gentleman would, most prebably, again fa- 
vour the House with his views, and it 
would then be time to take the discus- 
sion. 

Mr. NAPIER thought it was essen- 
tially necessary to the fair discussion of 
this measure, that it should be divided into 
two parts. The Bill itself consisted of 
two distinct parts, and, with respect to 
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the one which proposed to get rid of th 
disabilities of the Roman Catholics, }, 
was ready to say that if there were any 
disabilities still remaining offensive 4 
them, and which could be done away with. 
out impairing the security of the Protes. 
tant institutions of the country, he wa; 
perfectly willing to see them removed fron 
the Statute-book. He was not for retain. 
ing pains and penalties merely for their 
own sake. But with respect to that part 


|of the Bill, he was prepared to say that 


there were no Acts of Parliament remain. 
ing which imposed such penalties; and 
those which still remained contained gy 
full a recognition of the principle, and 
were so connected with the very fibres of 
the constitution, that they could not be 
disturbed without shaking its foundations, 
With respect to that part of the Bill whieh 
related to the Emancipation Act, it intro. 
duced altogether a new course of legisla. 
tion. Now, he held that it was most im. 
portant to the interests of the empire, that 
a clear distinction should be kept betwixt 
the loyal Roman Catholics, subjects of the 
empire, and those who acknowledged the 
authority of a foreign Power. That dis. 
tinction was not his; it was one already 
well known and acknowledged, and had 
always been so. Lord Somers, who lived 
at the time of the Revolution, made this 
distinction very clearly; and it was on that 
principle the Act of Settlement was found- 
ed. Dr. Doyle, in a pastoral address pub- 
lished in 1822, stated that the Roman (a. 
tholic religion in this country was not only 
tolerated but protected by the law. He 
(Mr. Napier) maintained, therefore, that 
the loyal Roman Catholics had complete 
toleration. If it were not so, he would be 
the first to stand by the right side of the 
hon. Gentleman, and assert their right to 
it. When the measure of 1829 was passed, 
it was founded on the evidence which had 
been taken by Committees of Parliament, 
there having been an elaborate inquiry in 
1816, and another in 1825.° After that 
Act was passed, it was declared satisfac- 
tory by all the parties most interested. 
The Catholic hierarchy in 1830 issued an 
address, signed by twenty-seven prelates, 
in which it was described as a great boon 
conferred upon Ireland. But it was said, 
the law of 1829, which excluded the reli- 
gious orders, had been violated, and on 
that ground a change of the law was de- 
manded. He denied the propriety of such 
acourse. With regard to the loyal Roman 
Catholics, they asked for equality of civil 
privileges, and they obtained them, sect- 
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rities being given for the safety of our in- 
stitutions. But with regard to the regular 
clergy, no security could be given, and 
therefore it was concluded that their exist- 
ence was incompatible with the state of 
things in the country; and now, because 
the law excluding them was violated, they 
were asked to make the law bend to them, 
instead of making them yield in the con- 
flict to the authority of the law. If, how- 
ever, it was said that matters had changed 
since this measure was passed—that a new 
order of things had arisen—then let there 
be inquiry into such allegations. But such 
a Bill as the present should not be passed 
without the House being satisfied that 
such changes had taken place as to render 
it necessary. What was the opinion of the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs with reference to the Jesuits? Here 
the hon. and learned Gentleman read se- 
veral extracts from letters written by Lord 
Palmerston in his correspondence relative 
to the affairs of Switzerland — including 
the one to the Marquess of Normanby, 
dated November 16, 1847, previously 
quoted, in which he described the Society 
of the Jesuits as having been ‘‘ avowedly 
established to make war upon the Protes- 
iant religion;’’ as being ‘* known to be ex- 
clusive and encroaching’’ in its ecclesias- 
tical character; while, in its political char- 
acter, it had ‘‘ always been known to lean 
toarbitrary power, and to be averse to 
popular rights.’’ Such was the language 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Office with respect to the Jesuits in 1847. 
After such evidences of the character of 
the Jesuits, he would ask the House, were 
they prepared to do away with those safe- 
guards in this country, which had been 
adopted in respect of these parties in the 
year 1829? It appeared that, from the 
year 1575 to 1773, the Jesuits had been 
thirty-seven times expelled from various 
countries in which they had a footing. 
Every authority to which reference might 
be made, showed that the whole principle 
upon which their conduct, and that of 
other States, was founded, was this—that 
these men being bound by their system of 
obedience to a foreign Power, it became 
necessary for every country in which they 
established themselves to reject them. It 
was on that account that in the Act of 
1829, with the utmost anxiety to extend 
the greatest toleration and the most exten- 
sive civil and political privileges to their 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, they were 
obliged to accompany it with precautions 
which they were now called upon to re- 
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scind. It was urged that if they could 
not make laws to expel the Jesuits, there- 
fore they were to give them particularly 
free ingress into this country. Such 
being the state of things, what was their 
protection here? He would answer, it 
was that Protestant spirit of our institu- 
tions—that spirit which they were bound 
to guard—that spirit which they were 
bound to assert, to act upon, and manifest. 
They were willing to carry out emancipa- 
tion in the same spirit in which it was 
enacted; but they should not be called 
upon to let these men thus by a side wind 
into this country, when they were told by 
a Member of the present Government that 
their principles were such as had been de- 
scribed. He, therefore, called upon the 
House to separate the two portions of the 
Bill, and discuss them distinctly and sepa- 
rately on their own merits; and whatever 
might be the result he, for one, would be 
perfectly satisfied after such a discussion. 

Mr. FAGAN agreed with the hon. and 
learned Member for Youghal (Mr. C. 
Anstey), that the clauses which he was 
desirous to expunge from the old Acts of 
Parliament were gratuitous insults to the 
Roman Catholic subjects of this realm; 
but he thought that that body had too 
many real and practical grievances to get 
rid of to trouble themselves much about 
obsolete clauses in old Acts of Parliament. 
He confessed, therefore, that although he 
was a sincere Roman Catholic, and anxious 
to repudiate every insult upon his religion, 
he was perfectly indifferent to the result of 
the measure as regarded these clauses; 
and that had the state of the law as re- 
garded the regular clergy stood as it did 
in 1844, he would have felt and acted in 
reference to the clause in the Emancipa- 
tion Act which it was now proposed also 
to repeal precisely in the same way as he 
did with regard to the clauses of the old 
Acts of Parliament. And why? Because 
up to 1844 that clause of the Emancipa- 
tion Act was as obsolete in point of law 
and in point of fact as any of the old 
clauses to which he referred. Even be- 
fore the Emancipation Act was passed, it 
was very well understood that that clause, 
though inserted to gratify certain parties 
in both Houses of Parliament, was to re- 
main a dead letter; and, in accordance 
with that understanding, it had never yet 
been carried into effect. If it was not so, 
why did the Attorney General not carry it 
out, as he carried out the Act against po- 
litical offences in Ireland? In 1844, how- 
ever, the Charitable Bequests Act was 
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passed, by which the secular clergy of the | 
Catholic Church were allowed to inherit 
property by succession, instead of being 
dependent, as formerly, on the honour of 
trustees; but this benefit was not extended 
to the regular clergy. This was a practi- 
eal grievance under that Act. By it the 
regular clergy were excluded from the 
benefit of the Act, and the consequence 
was that they were to have their property 
vested in trustees. He had known several 
instances in which this had been produc- 
tive of injury and injustice. He, therefore, 
demanded, on behalf of the regular clergy, 
that they should be placed on the same 
footing with the other clergy under the 
Bequests Act. With respect to the dis- 
like borne to the Jesuits in this country, 
that was accounted for by the fact of their 
favouring the restoration of the Catholic 
religion after the establishment of Protes- | 
tantism. But why were they expelled from 
various countries on the Continent? For 
no other reason than that they were al- 
ways the determined enemies of anarchy 
and infidelity. There appeared to be 
rather an inconsistency in the argument of 
the hon. Member for Warwickshire when 
he accused the Jesuits of being favour- 
able to revolution, yet told them that the 
Jesuits were expelled from Rome to 
please the revolutionists. In conclusion, 
he announced his intention of opposing the 
Amendments of the hon. Member for, 
Youghal, which he considered as particu- | 
larly insulting when coming from a Roman 
Catholic. 
Sir R. H. INGLIS thanked his hon. | 
Friend the Member for Warwickshire for | 
the very able, the well-reasoned, and very 
conclusive speech which he had addressed | 
to the House. Before proceeding to notice | 
either the speech of his noble Friend the | 
Member for Arundel, or that of the hon. 
Member who had last spoken, he thought | 
it right to state that in any vote which he | 
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was prepared to give on the present ques- | 
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of his noble Friend the Member for Arm, 
del, that the opposition to the measure wa; 
obstructive, and, as such, injurious, hp 
could assure his noble Friend, if he wep 
then present—and he was sorry in his gh. 
sence to be obliged to refer to anything ly 
had said—that he never entertained any 
intention, nor did he think any such wa; 
felt on the part of those who acted with 


/him, of opposing that Bill by any othe 


means than by such as were not only tech. 


| nically correct, but substantially fair. He 
| believed that, pressed as they were to alter 


part of a Bill which had not only the sup. 
port of the Members of Government pre. 
sent and absent, but likewise of the late 
Administration, it was perfectly consistent 
with Parliamentary practice, that they 
should do their utmost to secure at leas 
their rejection of that part of the Bil 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Youghal (Mr. Anstey) characterised as the 
most important part of the whole Bill 
But when he was told by the hon. and 
learned Member that those clauses in the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill, which it was pro. 
posed to expunge, were not only inoperative 
in effect—and not merely so, but that they 
were thrown in our teeth on the occasion 
of a petition presented last Session to the 
House by the Monks of St. Bernard; when 
that hon. and learned Gentleman challen- 
ged them to try their strength, and put 
the law into force, which he felt it incun- 
bent to remove—he resisted the conclusion 
to which the hon. and learned Member had 
come. On the very grounds which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had taken, as 
well as for other intrinsic considerations, 
was he (Sir R. Inglis) prepared to agree 
to his proposition. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman made an attack upon the laws 
of England—upon the character of the 
Government, and the law officers of the 
Crown. ‘‘ Base, cowardly, unwise, uncon- 
stitutional, absurd, impolitic conduct,” 
were the terms applied by the hon. and 








tion, he did not feel himself called upon to | learned Gentleman; ‘‘ was it to continue 
give a preference to one division of the | those clauses, unless it was meant to en 
Bill over the other, as he could not regard | force them?” By the terms of his propo- 
either party with any favour whatsoever. | sition the clauses were inoperative, and 
He would, therefore, leave the hon. Mem-| therefore the conclusion he came to was 
ber for Cork, who had just sat down, to | that the Government was plunged into the 
settle accounts with the hon. and learned | precedent which the hon. and learned Gen- 
Gentleman opposite as to the merits of the| tlheman had described by those terms, 
proposed clauses. Whatever might be the| strung together like so many onions, t0 
value of the proposed clause in the eyes of | which he had referred. The hon. and 





its Mover, it was quite clear that objections \learned Member claimed that the law 
were taken against it by parties who, should | should be changed because it was inopera- 
the clause pass, would be interested in its | tive. 
operation. With reference to the observation 


So that in point of fact there was 


| no persecution, and therefore his propos 
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tion could not be resisted. He asked the 
Government what right had they to prose- 
cute Mr. Mitchel, if they were not equally 
ready, under an existing law, to prosecute 
Mr. St. Leger, the President of the College 
of Jesuits? If the hon. Member’s case 
rested on his own words, it appeared there 
was no persecution. It should have been 
the hon. and learned Member’s object to 
show that these men could not enjoy the 
freedom of their religious worship. They 
were told that the number of persons 
affected by the law amounted to one-third 
of the Roman Catholic clergy of this em- 
pire, and made an appeal on that account 
for its alteration. Yet the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Napier) had stated that the clauses 
in question had been, before the passing of 
the Relief Bill, shown to all the leading 
members of the Church of Rome, who had 
not only accepted the Bill with content- 
ment, but gratitude. The experience 
which they had gained since the passing of 
the Emancipation Act, should be a warning 
to them not to trust to the arguments and 
statements of the hon. Member for Youg- 
hal, and more especially as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork also demanded the repeal of 
an existing law—that which was passed in 
1844. If they were told that the question 
was one to be decided, not by reason or 
discussion, but by the efforts of people out 
of doors, he would answer, that they were 
not to be biassed by threat or clamour. So 
long as the constitutional institutions of 
this country existed, so long he trusted 
they would do their duty and decide calmly 
and deliberately on the question before 
them. With the hon. and learned Member 
for the University of Dublin, he too would 
say, ‘‘ To reason and conviction I will yield 
everything; to threat and menace nothing.” 
He believed the present matter was purely 
a question of discretion and expediency. 
Another minor question had been raised 
in the course of the discussion, as to what 
might be considered the correct exponent 
of the opinions of the Church of Rome in 
this country. It was not enough to rest 
those opinions on the statements of indi- 
vidual Members of that House of the Ro- 
man Catholic persuasion. There was 
other evidence, they were told, circulating 
throughout the world, of the nature of 
those opinions, He agreed with his hon. 


Friend the Member for Warwickshire, that 
they were entitled to take the Tablet as 
the organ of the opinion of the greater 
portion of the population of this country 
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professing that faith. THis noble Friend 
the Member for Arundel could, in his 
charity, forgive anything addressed to him; 
but he could say nothing of that portion 
addressed to the hon. and learned Member 
for Youghal by the same. The hon. Baro- 
net then referred to the Tablet, and read a 
portion from it, wherein, in contradiction 
to something stated by the individual to 
whom the article referred, it was said 
‘that the opinion of the Pope was a com- 
mand.”’ If that were the case, he warned 
the House against giving any more autho- 
rity in this country to one who already ex- 
ercised in it, not by law, but against the 
law, a power dangerous to its best inte- 
rests. The attainment of that extraordi- 
nary power, however, was what the hon. 
and learned Member for Youghal sought 
by his proposition. He would refer to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Cork. On 
a former occasion it had been observed 
that England was full of Jesuits. It had 
been said also that one-third of the Roman 
Catholic clergy were Jesuits, or members 
of some of those religious orders which it 
was the object of the Bill of 1829 to di- 
minish or exclude. If such was the fact 
now, while the law stood as it did, what, 
he asked, would be the effect of removing 
the very slight barrier which resisted their 
introduction? He could not but feel that 
there was in that circumstance also suffi- 
cient grounds for the resistance which they 
offered to the measure. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman might have reserved 
every sentence of his unprovoked speech 
for a future stage of the proceedings; 
but as he had engaged the House in a 
discussion on its principle, he was not 
entitled to say a word.at any future period 
of the discussion, nor attack them here- 
after for any delay which might have taken 
place. He did not like to refer in his ab- 
sence to anything which had fallen from 
his noble Friend the Member for Arundel; 
but when his noble Friend quoted the 
Jesuits as being amongst the most loyal 
subjects in any State in which they were, 
he could not help asking his noble Friend 
whether there was not a most singular 
consistency in error on the part of every 
Government in Europe—a consistency in 
error to which no parallel existed in history 
—that in thirty-five instances, within the 
course of three centuries, these most loyal 
subjects had been successively expelled by 
every Government and from every country 
in Europe? He would ask also any of 
their advocates whether the Jesuits would 
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not prefer remaining in this country under 
existing laws, not enforced against them, 
rather than remove to any other part of 
the world—to the freest or most despotic 
State? For his own part he believed that 
a great practical evil existed by the pre- 
sence of these persons in this country, and 
if he could not remove them he would do 
nothing to encourage them; and, therefore, 
he was prepared to give all the opposition 
in his power to any measure which would 
go to legalise their existence, or give any 
further power to that Church of which they 
were members. 

Mr. SHEIL said, he would not occupy 
the attention of the House for more than 
three or four minutes; but he rose for the 
purpose of quoting a great authority in 
favour of the Jesuits, which might per- 
haps countervail that of the hon. and 
learned Member for the University of Dub- 
lin, and that of the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, which had been 
so much relied on. The authority he was 
about to quote was no less than that of 
Lord Stanley, who was one of the props 
of the corporation of the Church. Lord 
Stanley, speaking of the college at Stony- 
hurst, said, the Jesuits diffused there a 
useful system of education, and were of 
the utmost advantage to the neighbour- 
hood. He contented himself with refer- 
ring to the authority of Lord Stanley on 
this subject. [An Hon. Memser: When 
was that spoken?] In 1829, upon the 
very clause they were now discussing; but 
he did not think that that circumstance 
took away from the authority. Lord Stan- 
ley had had peculiar opportunities of know- 
ing the Jesuits; he was Member for Lanca- 
shire, and Stonyhurst was not a very great 
distance from Knowsley. Under these cir- 
cumstances he thought the authority of Lord 
Stanley was not inappropriate. With re- 
spect to the Jesuits, it was admitted that the 
clause was inoperative, and the consequence 
was that they maintained upon the Statute- 
book a stigma of no avail to themselves, 
but wounding to Roman Catholics. He 
thought it was a reproach to the English 
criminal law, and a scandal to the criminal 
code, that Jesuits coming into this country 
should be liable to transportation for four- 
teen years. He was, however, less soli- 
citous upon that part of the Bill, and he 
believed that the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land were less anxious apon it, than upon 
that part which did inflict a practical 
grievance upon them—he meant in the 
exclusion of Catholics from the Lord Chan- 
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cellorship of Ireland. As the hon, ang 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin |iad made on this o. 
easion a speech characterised by the foren. 
sic subtlety by which he was so much dis. 
tinguished at the bar, he would venture to 
call the hon. and learned Gentleman’s at 
tention to the authority of the Lord Chan. 
cellor of Ireland. Upon the appointment 
of the present Chancellor, he adopted the 
course of writing to inquire what was the 
extent of patronage which the Lord Chan. 
cellor had in the Church; and this was his 
answer :— 

** My dear Sheil—In reply to your inquiry as 
to the patronage of the Lord Chancellor in the 
Church, I can state to you that the Lord Chancel. 
lor of Ireland has not any patronage whatsoever 
except under an Irish Act, by which he is joined 
with the Archbishop of the province, the three 
chief judges” (one of whom, the Chief Baron, 
was a Roman Catholic), ‘and the Master of the 
Rolls, in the patronage of two parishes—St. An 
drew’s and St. Mark’s, in Dublin, Le has, in fact, 
no duty to discharge in relation to the Established 
Church save that of putting the great seal to the 
appointments made by the Crown, which beings 
matter of course’”—let hon. Members mark these 
words—‘‘ I know of nothing connected with the 
office that ought to disqualify a member of the 
Roman Catholic Church from holding it; and! 
can sincerely add, that the Roman Catholic bar 
of Ireland has produced men abundantly qualified 
to do honour to the seals.” 


He knew not that he could quote a higher 
authority than that to establish beyond all 
doubt that the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
had no ecclesiastical patronage whatsoever. 
There was no doubt that the right hon 
Gentleman the Member for Tamworth, in 
excluding Catholics from the Chancellor. 
ship of Ireland, was influenced by the 
opinion that there was ecclesiastical patro- 
nage attached to the office, and it was s0 
stated in a debate on the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill. Under those circumstances, 
was it not an aet of common justice t 
alter the law in that respect? The hon. 
and learned Member for the University of 
Dublin said, if it could be shown that Ro- 
man Catholics laboured under a practical 
grievance, and no evil could arise to the 
Established Church, he would consent to 
the repeal of the law. He had demo 
strated that this was a practical grievance, 
and that, as the Chancellor had no patro 
nage in the Church, the appointment of 
a Roman Catholie to that office could be 
no evil to the Church. It was quite clear 
that the proposition to divide the Bill was, 
he would not say an unfair, but a party 
expedient to delay the Bill; and to delay 
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it, in this instance, was clearly a procras- 
tination of right. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND could not 
have mixed so long with Roman Catholic 
families and with Roman Catholic society— 
he could not have resided so much in 
Roman Catholic countries as he had done— 
without knowing and feeling that there 
was a most essential difference between the 
dead Papists of books and real live Roman 
Catholics. He certainly fully admitted the 
evils they had done in times past; but all 
whom he had the honour of being ac- 
quainted with—and he was intimate with 
many, and also lived not very far from one 
of the seminaries of the Jesuits themselves 
—were as harmless a set of persons as he 
ever knew in his life. But he rose speci- 
ally to ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just spoken, one single 
point, When on a former occasion he 
brought forward the instance of the cook- 
boy, a8 a proof of the obedience required 
by the Jesuits, it was said that it was 
merely the obedience that every one should 
observe. Fortunately for him, everything 
that he had said on that occasion had been 
exactly misrepresented in the public pa- 
pers, and an attack was made upon him 


why he could be so foolish to talk about 
Roman Catholics, and not know perfectly 
well that there was no oath of obedience 
taken by the Jesuits that was not taken by 
every Roman Catholic? There was no dis- 
tinction whatever, and he now held in his 


hand his own refutation. The hon. Mem- 
ber here proceeded to read a passage from 
some newspaper, and went on to say that 
he was quite willing to vote for every prac- 
tical object to which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had alluded. Let every Roman 
Catholic call himself what he liked—Jesuit 
or anything else. It was of no use to 
keep him out under one name, for he 
vould change his name and come in under 
another directly. Parliament had no more 
business to make laws about Roman Ca- 
tholie religious orders, than they had to 
make laws with respect to the Methodists 
or other Dissenting bodies. 

_ The House divided on the question that 
it be an instruction to the Committee to 
livide the Bill :—Ayes 142; Noes 129: 
Majority 12 
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Law, hon. C. E. 
Newdegate, C. N, 


List of the Noes. 


Adair, H. E. 
Adair, R. A. S. 
Aglionby, H, A, 


G2 


Armstrong, Sir A. 
Armstrong, R, B, 
Bagshaw, J. 
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Baines, M. T. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. G. F. 
Birch, Sir T. B, 
Blake, M. J 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, W. 

Buxton, Sir E, N. 
Carter, J. B. 
Cavendish, hon. G. TH. 
Clay, Sir W. 
Clements, hon, C. S. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Craig, W. G. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Drummond, H. 
Duff, G. S. 

Dunean, Visct. 
Dunne, F. P. 

Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Evans, Sir De L. 
Evans, J. 

Evans, W. 

Fagan, W. 

Fagan, J. 

Foley, J. H. I. 
Forster, M. 
Fortescue, C. 

Fox, R. M. 


Freestun, Col. 


Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 


Grace, O. D.J. 
Graham, rt. 
Granger, T. C. 
Grattan, H. 
Greene, J. 
Grenfell, C. P. 
Grenfell, C. W. 
Haggitt, F. R 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hastie, A. 
Hawes, B. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Henry, A. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hodges, 'T. T. 
Hope, A 
Howard, hon. C. 
Howard, P. Il. 
Ilume, J. 
Ilumphery, 
Jervis, Sir J 
Keogh, W. 
Kershaw, J. 
Lascelles, hon. W. L. 
Lawless, hon. C. 
Locke, J. 
Lushington, C. 
Macnamara, Maj. 
M‘Cullagh, W. ‘I 


W.G. 


Aldm, 


Roman Catholic 


hon. Slr J. 


Magan, W. Il. 
Meagher, T. 
Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Maitland, T. 
Marshall, J. G. 
Martin, S. 
Matheson, Col. 
Milner, W. M. E. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Monsell, W. 
Morgan, H. K. G. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Norreys, Lord 
O’Brien, T. 
O'Connell, M. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
O’Connor, F. 
O'Flaherty, A. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Pilkington, J. 
Power, Dr. 
Pusey, P. 
Raphael, A. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Reynolds, J. 
ticardo, O. 
Rich, H. 
Robartes, T. J. A, 
tomilly, Sir J. 
tussell, F. C. H. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Scholefield, W. 
Serope, eG. ?. 
Shafro, R. D. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Sheridan, Rh. B. 
Simeon, J. 
Smith, J. B. 


Somerville, rt. hn. SirW. 


Spearman, H. J. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Sullivan, M. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Towneley, C 
Towneley, J. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Turner, E. 
Watkins, Col. 
Williams, J 
Williamson, Sir I. 
Wilson, J. 

Wood, W. P. 

Wynn, rt. hon. C, W.W. | 
Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS. 
Anstey, T. ¢ 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 


House in Committee. 
On the first question in Committee being | Adair, iE. 


put, 


Mr. A. STAFFORD 


Chairman report progress, and ask leave to 


sit again. 
After 


some discussion, the 
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moved that the 


Committee 
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| divided on the question, that the Chajp. 
/man do report progress : — Ayes ll]; 
| Noes 161; Majority 50. 


| 
| List of the Aves. 


| Adderley, C. B 

| Archdall, Capt. 

| Arkwright, G 

| Baldock, E, H. 

| Barrington, Visct. 

| Bateson, T. 

| Benbow, J. 

| Bennet, P. 
Beresford, W. 

| Bernard, Visct. 

| Blackstone, W. S. 

| Boldero, H. G. 
Bremridge, R. 

| Broadley, H. 

| Brooke, Lord 

| Buck, L. W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burghley, Lord 
Burroughes, H. N 


Chichester, Lord J. L. 


Cholmeley, Sir M. 
| Clive, H. B. 
Cobbold, J. C. 
Colvile, C. R. 
| Compton, H. C. 
Conolly, Col. 
Cotton, hon. W. I. 8. 
Cubitt, W. 
Davies, D. A. S. 
Dod, J. W. 
Duncombe, hon. / 
Duncombe, hon, 
Duncutt, J. 
Dundas, G. 
Du Pre, C. G. 
Farrer, J. 
Forbes, W. 


| Forester, hon. G. C. W. 


| Fox, S. W. L. 

| Frewen, C. H. 

| Fuller, A. E. 

| Galway, Visct. 
Goddard, A. L. 

| Gore, W. R. O. 

| Grenall, G. 
Grogan, E. 

| Gwyn, H. 
Halsey, T. P. 

| Hamilton, . A. 
| Hamilton, J. H. 
| Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 

| Heald, J. 

| Henley, J. W. 

| Hildyard, T. 3. T. 

| Hood, Sir A. 

| Hope, Sir J. 


| Acland, Sir T. D. 


Adair, R. A. S. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
Armstrong, R. B. 
Bagshaw, J. 
Bailey, J. 

Barron, Sir H. W. 


Hornby, J 
Hotham, Lord 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 


Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H, 


Knox, Col. 

Law, hon. C. E. 
Lennox, Lord H. G, 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lockhart, W. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Macnaghten, Sir E, 
Mandeville, Viset. 
Manners, Lord C, §, 
March, Earl of 
Maxwell, hon. J. P, 
Meux, Sir H. 
Miles, W, 
Morgan, O. 
Napier, J. 

Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 
Newdegate, C. N, 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, R. 
Plowden, W. H.C. 
Powell, Col. 
Pugh, D. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Rufford, F. 
Sandars, G. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smyth, J. G. 
Somerset, Capt. 
Spooner, R. 
Stuart, J. 

Sturt, H. G. 
Taylor, T. E. 
‘Tollemache, J. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vyse, R. If. R. H. 
Waddington, D. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Welby, G. E. 


- Willoughby, Sir H. 


Wodehouse, E. 
Worcester, Marq. of 
Wortley, rt. hon. J.S. 
Wynn, rt. hn. 0. W.W. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 


TELLERS. 
Goring, C. 
Stafford, A. 


List of the Ayes. 


Bellew, R. M. 
Birch, Sir T. B. 
Blake, M. J. 
Bourke, R. S. 
Bouverie, hon. E, P. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Brotherton, J. 
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Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Carter, J. B. 

Cavendish, hon. G. I. 
Clay, J. 

Clements, hon. C. S. 
Craig, W. G 

Crawford, “A S. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 

im Sit H. &. F. 
Devereux, J. T. 
Drummond, H. 
Dunean, Visct. 

Duncan, G. 

Dunne, F. 

East, Sir J. B. 

Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Estcourt, J. B. B. 
Evans, Sir De L. 
Evans, W. 

Fagan, W. 

Fagan, J. 

FitzPatrick, rt. hn.J.W. 
Foley, J. Il. H 

Forster, M. 

Fox, R. M. 

Freestun, Col. 

French, F. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gladstone, rt. hn, W.E. 
Glyn, G. C. 

Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Grace, O. D. J. 
Graham, rt. hon. 
Granger, 'T’. C. 
Grattan, H. 
Greene, J. 
Greene, 'T’. 
Grenfell, C. P. 
Grenfell, C. W. 
Haggitt, F. R. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Hastie, A. 
Hawes, B. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
Henry, A. 

Herbert, H. A. 

Hervey, Lord A. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 

Hope, A. 

Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Howard, P. H. 

Hume, J. 

Humphery, Ald. 
Jackson, W. 

Jervis, Sir J. 

Keating, R. 

Keogh, W. 

Kershaw, J. 

Langston, J. H. 
Lascelles, hon. E 

Lascelles, hon. v. Ss. 
Lawless, hon, C. 

lewis, rt. hn. Sir T.F. 
Locke, J. 

Lushington, Cc. 
Macnamara, Maj. 
MCullagh, ™. T: 
Magan, W. H. 
Meagher, T. 

Mahon, The O’Gorman 


Sir J. 


Sir Thomas Turton. 


Mahon, Visct. 
Maitland, T. 
Marshall, J. G. 
Martin, S. 
Matheson, Col. 
Milner, W. M. E. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Mitchell, T. A 
Monsell, W. 
Morgan, H. K. G. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Mure, Col. 
Norreys, Lord 
Nugent, Sir P. 
O’brien, T. 
O’Connell, M. 
O'Connor, F. 
O’Flaherty, A. 
Paget, Lord C, 
Paget, Lord G. 
Pearson, C. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Pennant, hon. Col. 
Perfect, R. 
Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Power, Dr, 
Pusey, P. 
Raphael, A. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Reynolds, J. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Rice, E. R, 

Rich, HW. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sadlier, J. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scully, F. 

Shafto, R. D. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Simeon, J. 

Smith, J. B. 


Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 


Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tenison, E. k. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Towneley, C. 
Towneley, J. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Turner, E. 
Turner, G. J. 
Tynte, Col. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Wall, C. B. 
Watkins, Col. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, J. 
Wilson, J. 
Wood, W. P. 
Wyvill, M. 
Young, Sir J. 
TELLERS, 
Aglionby, H. A, 
Anstey, T. C. 
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No further progress was made with the 
Bill before Six o’clock, when the House 
adjourned. 


a 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Thursday, June 1, 1848. 

Minutes. New MemBer Sworn. Joseph Randolph 
Mullings, Esq., for Cirencester. 

Pustic BiLtis.—1° Highways. 

2° Metropolis Police. 

Reported.— Incumbered Estates (Ireland) ; Administration 
of Justice (No. 1); Administration of Justice (No. 2); 
Protection of Justices from Vexatious Actions. 

3° and passed; Tobago Relief and Immigration into Bri- 
tish Guiana and Trinidad. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED, By Dr. Bowring, Mr. Ewart, and 
other Hon. Members, from an Immense Number of 
Places, for an Extension of the Elective Franchise.—By 
Mr. Devereux, from Wexford, and from the Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor and Citizens of Dublin, in favour of 
a Repeal of the Union with Ireland.—By Mr. Alexander 
Hastie, from Members of the Free Church Synod of 
Glasgow and Ayr, respecting Quoad Sacra Churches 
(Scotland).—By Mr. Cobden, from the Baptist Congre- 
gation at Eyre Street Chapel, Sheffield, for Di 
ment of Idolatry in India.—By Mr. Broadley, from Mem- 
bers of the Congregation of Wesleyan Methodists at 
Keyingham, Yorkshire, and by other Hon. Members, 
from several Places, for Better Observance of the Lord’s 
Day.—By Mr. Baillie, from Portree, in the Isle of Skye, 
and by other Hon. Members, from several Places, in 
favour of the Places of Worship (Scotland) Bill—By Mr. 
Cobbold, from Dewsbury, in the West Riding of York- 
shire, for a Repeal of the Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates. 
—By Mr. Hastings Russell, from Members of several 
Lodges of the Ancient Order of Foresters, for an Exten- 
sion of the Benefit Societies Act.—By Sir J. Jervis, from 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of Chester, for Ex- 
tending the Jurisdiction of the County Courts.—By Lord 
Claud Hamilton, from Tyrone, and other Places, for En- 
couragement to Schools in Connexion with the Church 
Education Society (Ireland); also from Armagh, for an 
Alteration of the Imprisonment for Debt (Ireland) Bill._— 
By Mr. Forbes, from the Commissioners of Supply, for 
Kirkcudbright, and from other Places, against the Luna- 
tie Asylums (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. William Miles, 
from Guardians of the Poor of the Frome Union, Somer- 
set, for Alteration of the Law respecting Mendicants.— 
By Lord G. Bentinck, from Leith, and by other Hon. 
Members, from several Places, against a Repeal of the 
Navigation Laws.—By Mr. Hodges, from Poor Law Of- 
ficers in the County of Kent, and other Places, in favour 
of a Superannuation Fund for Poor Law Officers.— By 
Mr. Masterman, from Inhabitants of the Parish of St. 
Michael, Cornhill, London, against the Public Health 
Bill.—By Captain Fordyce, from Members of the Seven 
Incorporated Trades of Old Aberdeen, suggesting the 
Grant of Loans for Railways (Scotland). 





SIR THOMAS TURTON. 


Viscount JOCELYN wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Control if the reports which had 
appeared in the public papers to the effect 
that great deficiencies had been discovered 
to exist in the accounts of the chief officer of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts in India, amount- 
ing, it was said, to less than 100,0001., were 
true; and if so, whether these deficiencies 
were to be made up by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment or by the East India Company ? 
He also wished to know whether it was 
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the intention of Government to take any 
steps to prevent the recurrence of such 
disgraceful conduct ? 

Sir J.C. HOBHOUSE: With extreme 
regret he had to state, in reply to the 
noble Lord, that Sir Thomas Turton, the 
Registrar of the Ecclesiastical Court at 
Calcutta, had been guilty of the offence 
imputed to him. The defalcations of the 
registrar, though not amounting to so large 
asum as the noble Lord had stated, were 
still very large, and the securities he gave 
when he accepted the office, would, if ap- 
plied to that purpose, go but a little way 
in making them up. With respect to the 
noble Lord’s second question, he was sorry 
to say he could not give him a satisfactory 
answer. The East India Company pro- 
tested against the deficiency being charged 
on the revenues of India; and he feared his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would protest against its being 
charged on the revenue of England. With 
respect to the third question, he had to in- 
form the noble Lord that on receipt of the 
intelligence from India, he thought it his | 
duty to consult the law officer of the Crown | 
with respect to the punishment of the party | 
implicated, in order to ascertain whether | 
it would not be advisable to indict him; but | 
the opinion of that Gentleman was not fa- | 
vourable to such a course. He (Sir J. C. | 
Hobhouse) had informed the Government | 
of India of the circumstance, and the au- 
thorities in that country were preparing a | 
measure by which they would prevent the | 
recurrence of any such delinquency. 





OATHS OF MEMBERS—THE FRANCHISE. 
Lorp J. RUSSELL: I wish, Sir, to) 


give two notices of Motions. The first is, 
of my intention on Monday next to ask for | 
leave to bring in a Bill to alter the form of | 
oath which is taken by Members on taking 
their seats in Parliament. The other is, | 
that on Friday next I will move for leave | 
to bring in a Bill to repeal so much of the 
existing law as makes it necessary to pay | 
the assessed taxes before registration as 
electors for cities and boroughs. 


WRIT FOR DERBY. 
Mr. COLVILE rose to move— 


“ That Mr. Speaker do issue his warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a New Writ 
for the electing of two Burgesses to serve in this 
present Parliament for the borough of Derby, 
in the room of the right hon. Edward Frederick 
Leveson Gower, whose Election has been deter- 
mined to be void,” 





He disclaimed all party motives, and fel 
convinced that the House would be infly. 
enced only by considerations of right in 
whatever determination they might arin 
at. He was as anxious for inquiry % 
any Member in the House; but meq. 
time he thought the writ should 
granted. 

Mr. STAFFORD would ask how many 
Members who had read this petition from 
a town of 45,000 inhabitants, and hoy 
many who had not read it, were prepared 
to trifle with the privileges of 2,000 per. 
sons, representing the political power of 
that town? What would be the conse. 
quence of the proceedings of that Houg 
upon this subject if they withheld this writ} 
A. offered a bribe to B., and B. received it; 
C. petitioned against both, and all three 
were then disfranchised. That was the 
justice that that House was prepared ty 
deal out. Why, supposing C. to have the 
average amount of common sense, he would 
of course be very unwilling to presents 
petition, enter into recognisances, and in- 
cur a large expenditure, when he knew 
that the result would be his own disfran- 
chisement. Two were guilty, one was in. 
nocent, and the whole three were punished 
equally. Could that be called impartial 
justice? And yet it was the course adopt 
ed by those who considered themselves 
models of fairness. If the result of elec. 
tion petitions were to be, that all parties, 
whether guilty or innocent, were to be 
punished with disfranchisement, the ne 
tural result would be, that those who were 
innocent would rather allow corruption to 
go on, than take a step which must end in 
their own political destruction. Let them 
not, by refusing to issue this writ tos 
town containing a population of 45,000, 
establish for themselves a character for in- 
justice and oppression. It was quite w- 
reasonable that this writ should be sus 
pended until the Bill of the hon. Baronet 


|the Member for Flint was passed. That 


Bill had now been before the House seven 
weeks, and it had still to go through Com- 
mittee, to go through a third reading, and 
to be passed by the other House; and if 
double the length of time that had already 
elapsed had still to elapse before those 
forms could be complied with, he asked 
the House where by that time would be 
the present Session? Time after time, 


|and day after day, the glaring injustice 
| they were inflicting on the constituencies 


of this kingdom should be brought under 
the notice of the country; and time after 
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time, and day after day, divisions should 
test who those Members were, who, pro- 
fessing purity and patriotism, were still 
determined to withhold from their fellow- 
subjects those political privileges to which 
they were so justly entitled. — 

Mr. HUME said, the hon. Gentleman as- 
sumed that, by refusing to issue the writ, 
they would be acting unjustly to their fel- 
low-subjects. The fact was just the reverse. 
Certain corrupt practices had extensively 
taken place, and therefore it was but justice 
to the community at large not to allow those 
who had been guilty of those practices to 
continue them. Although the necessary 
course to be taken might be hard upon in- 
dividuals, it was but an act of justice to 
the great body of the community. When 
the first writ this Session was moved for, 
he stated his views with respect to this 
matter, namely, that where a Committee 
of that House had investigated charges of 
bribery, and had called the attention of 
the House to the subject, a rule ought to 
be laid down that no writ should be issued 
for any borough before an inquiry had 
been instituted to ascertain to what extent 
the corrupt practices had been carried on; 
in order, if possible, to apply a remedy. 
Such was evidently the intention of that 
House in the rule which declared that any 
corrupt practices at elections were a breach 
of the privileges of the House. In con- 
formity with that rule he still objected to 
their issuing any writ where the report of 
the Committee had expressly stated that 
the electors had been guilty of corrupt 
practices. The Committee reported in 
this ease, that a certain number of indi- 
viduals had been bribed, and that it was 
the eustom in Derby, and observed at the 
last election, for a certain number of elec- 
tors to be placed upon committees in order 
to be paid for their services. It was there- 
fore the duty of the House to suspend the 
writ, in order to prevent these persons be- 
ing guilty of a repetition of such practices. 
In justice to the country at large, and to 
uphold the Standing Orders of that House, 
he should certainly take the sense of the 
House against the issuing of this writ. 

Sin GEORGE GREY apprehended that 
the question before the House was not an 
inquiry into the extent to which corruption 
had existed at the last election for the 
borough of Derby, and at previous elec- 
tions; but, whether the evidence which 
had been taken by the Committee, and re- 
ferred to in the special report, was suffi- 
tent to justify them in suspending the 
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writ for an indefinite period. No one 
wanted to expose himself to the charge of 
throwing a veil over bribery and corrup- 
tion; but he must say that he was prepared 
to meet that charge rather than agree to 
an indefinite suspension of the writ for a 
large constituency, on a large part of 
which not the slightest imputation existed. 
This case was totally distinct from that of 
Yarmouth. In the Yarmouth ease the 
report stated that great corruption existed 
amongst the freemen, and that the corrup- 
tion was amongst the freemen only. It 
was therefore recommended that the free- 
meen should be disfranchised before the 
writ was issued. But the Committee had 
made no such recommendation in the case 
of Derby. They only stated that a prac- 
tice existed at the last election of placing 
freemen as members of nominal commit- 
tees, and paying them for their services. 
The charges contained in the report of the 
Committee referred to only about 400 
out of the 1,900 of whom the consti- 
tuency consisted; and upon the remaining 
1,500 not the slightest imputation had 
been cast. He certainly thought that fur- 
ther inquiry ought to be instituted, with a 
view to the disfranchisement of those par- 
ties who had been guilty of those corrupt 
practices, or to apply any other legislative 
remedy that might be considered expedi- 
ent. If the writ were now refused, he 
apprehended that the same grounds would 
exist for refusal for the remainder of the 
Session, or until the Bill of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Flint, which could scarcely 
pass both Houses of the Legislature before 
the termination of this Session, had passed, 
and the inquiry which that Bill proposed 
to sanction had been carried to a conclu- 
sion, If they refused to issue this writ, 
they would sanction the principle laid down 
by the hon. Member for Montrose, that in 
no case where a Member was unseated for 
bribery, whatever the amount of evidence 
might be, however few the cases of bribery 
committed, the writ should not issue until 
an inquiry, sanctioned by the Legislature, 
had been instituted as to the extent of the 
bribery that had been committed. He 
must say, without expressing an opinion as 
to what course would be right for the House 
to take in any other case, he thought the 
House had already marked its sense of the 
conduct of the freemen of the borough of 
Derby, by suspending for a considerable 
period the issuing of the writ, and by re- 
fusing the borough the right of being re- 
presented for a considerable number of 
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weeks. He thought it was quite right 
also that further inquiry should take place, 
but he did not see any reason, pending that 
inquiry, that 1,500 ten-pound household- 
ers, against whom no imputation had been 
cast, should be unrepresented. Without 
reference to what the opinion upon this 
subject of any other Gentleman with whom 
he was connected might be, he should cer- 
tainly vote for the Motion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. 

The Eart of LINCOLN said, it would 
be perfectly easy to retain Derby in the 
schedule; but what possible object would 
there be in the inquiry if the writ were 
issued? The certain consequence of issu- 
ing the writ now would be, that the very 
parties that the Committee had informed 
the House were, not only at the last elec- 
tion, but at preceding elections, invariably 
paid in one shape or another for their 
votes, would of course take very good care 
that the next election should be perfectly 
pure, and at the inquiry that would take 
place it would be proved that one election 
had passed over with comparative purity; 
and yet the object of the inquiry would be 
to punish those very individuals they were 
now to exonerate and reward, by again al- 
lowing the exercise of their political privi- 
leges. He could not see how they could 
now issue this writ with consistency, after 
the statements that were made a short 
time ago. The right hon. Gentleman was 
now willing to consent to the issue of this 
writ, on account of the delay that had 
taken place with regard to the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Flint. He ventured, 
when this case was before the House on a 
former occasion, namely, seven weeks ago, 
to call upon the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government to bring in that Bill him- 
self; because such a Bill in the hands of his 
hon. Friend must be prosecuted without any 
prospect—much less certainty —of success. 
Ile firmly believed that if they now issued 
this writ, the Bill of his hon. Friend would 
linger in its present state until the end of 
the Session, and the result of issuing this 
writ would be that they must issue all the 
others. He could not himself see that 
there was much distinction to be drawn 
between the cases of Yarmouth and Derby. 
In the case of Derby, nine acts of bribery 
were reported, which were considered suffi- 
cient for the Committee to report. The 
result of the inquiry might prove that Yar- 
mouth was grossly guilty, and Derby com- 
paratively innocent; but as the information 
before the House at present stood, no dis- 
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tinction appeared between the two, and hy 
felt confident that if they now issued th 
writ, the Bill of his hon. Friend would ng 
be persevered in this Session; there woul 
be no investigation into the case; and, if 
that were so, he must say he thought they 
would be trifling with the question alt. 
gether, and it would have been better jf 
they had never stopped any of these writs, 
He also thought that such a course woul 
be stamping their character with vacill. 
tion, and would lead the country to doubt 
the sincerity of the propositions which had 
been made with respect to this matter, 

Sir J. HANMER said that, after wha 
he had heard from the right hon. the Se. 
eretary for the Home Department, he fel 
that the chance of his passing the Borough 
Elections Bill was very remote. If th 
House should issue a writ toa borough 
which was tainted by corruption, the main 
argument in favour of proceeding rapidly 
with his Bill, would be removed. He bk. 
lieved that he should have made some pro 
gress with the Bill in Committee, if, when 
he proposed that the House should go into 
Committee on it, the hon. Member for 
Lambeth had not made along speech which 
nobody wanted to hear. This was nots 
fortunate day te propose the issuing of 
writ for Derby, for had they not heard s 
case as great and as important as that of 
Derby reported to-day? The borough of 
Leicester had been found so utterly cor. 
rupt, that the Chairman of the Commit 
tee, in the discharge of his duty, recom. 
mended that case to the particular atter- 
tion of the House. With respect to his 
Bill, he believed that if Gentlemen woul 
meet it fairly it might be decided upon in 
the course of next week. 

Mr. GOULBURN was anxious to vindi- 
cate his conduct in respect to this measure 
from a suspicion of his being actuated 
by a desire to conunive at corruption o 
bribery in the borough of Derby. That 
which influenced him in the matter was 
the opinion he entertained as to the dap- 
gerous power of the House in suspending 
the issue of writs. He could foresee a pe- 
riod when that power might be used to 
serve the purposes of a majority, and to 
the suppression of a free and independent 
opinion on the part of the representatives 
of the people. It had been said that there 
were many constituencies among whom 
practices similar to those prevailing a 
Derby were to be found. If that were 8, 
the House would soon have petitions from 
those boroughs for the suspension of the 
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writs, if the House were to adopt the prin- 
e that was now contended for. The 
that a large number of 


ciph 


result would be, 


presented. He did not believe that the 
issuing of the writ in this case would at all 
affect the power of the House to inquire 
into the practices of corruption in the bo- 
rough of Derby. He was, therefore, pre- 
nared to vote for the issuing of the writ. 
Mr. MUNTZ was astonished at the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet the Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Department. 
He could not understand why, when the 
people in every borough in the country 
were complaining of the corrupt practices 


that were carried on at the late election, | 


the Government should come forward and 
throw their shield over the evildoers. 
suspicion entertained by the people against 


the Government was not only very strong, | 


but was becoming daily much more strong, 


they must be prepared either to assist in 
effecting further social and political re- 
forms, or give up the Government. 
had been said that the freemen were chiefly 


the guilty parties at the recent elections; | 
but he would ask whether the 101. house- | 


holders were altogether free from guilt ? 
He would inflict punishment not only on 
the parties who committed the wrong, 
but on those who connived at it. He sus- 
pected that a large portion of the Mem- 
bers of that House bought their places, 
and were not the freely-elected Members 
of the people. 

The House divided :—Ayes 136; Noes 
153: Majority 17. 


List of the Ayes. 


Adderley, C. B. 
Anstey, T. C. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bailey, J. 

Baillie, H. J. 
Baldock, E. H. 
Bankes, G. 

Baring, H. B. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Barron, Sir H. W, 
Bellew, R. M. 
Benbow, J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Beresford, W. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 


Brooke, Lord 
suller, Sir J. Y. 
Buller, C. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Chaplin, W. J. 
Childers, J. W. 
Christy, S. 

Clive, H. B. 
Cobbold, J. C. 
Coke, hon. E. K. 
Conolly, Col. 
Cotton, hon. W. H. S. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Davies, D. A. S. 
Denison, J. E. 


Blandford, Marq. of Dick, Q. 
Boldero, H. G. Dod, J. W. 
Bolling, W. Dodd, G. 


Bourke, R. S, 
Bowles, Adm. 
Boyd, a. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bremridge, R. 


Dunne, F. P. 
Du Pre, C. G. 
Euston, Earl of 
Forbes, W. 
Fuller, A. E. 
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| Galway, Visct. 

| Godson, R. 

| Goring, C. 

Grace, O. D. J. 

Greene, T. 

| Grenfell, C. W. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Hall, Col. 

Hamilton, Lord C. 

| Harris, hon. Capt. 

| Hay, Lord J. 

| Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 

| Hildyard, R. C. 

| Hildyard, T. B. 'T. 

| Hodgson, W. N. 
Hope, Sir J. 

| Houldsworth, T. 

Iludson, G. 

Ingestre, Visct. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 

Jocelyn, Visct. 

Johnstone, Sir J. 

Keppel, hon. G. T. 

Kerrison, Sir E. 

Knox, Col. 


| Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
and he would warn the Government that | 


Lascelles, hon. E. 
| Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
| Lygon, hon. Gen. 
| Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackinnon, W, A. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Maitland, T. 
Masterman, J. 

| Melgund, Viset, 
Miles, W. 

| Mulgrave, Earl of 
Mullings, J. R. 
Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Visct. 
Noel. hon. G. J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 


Abdy, T. N. 
Adair, R. A. S. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Anderson, A. 
Armstrong, R. B. 
Baines, M. T. 
Barkly, H. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Berkeley, hon. G. F. 
Bernal, R. 

Birch, Sir T. B. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Blake, M. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, W. 
Bunbury, E. H. 
Busfeild, W. 
Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Callaghan, D. 
Charteris, hon. F. 
Clay, J. 

Clay, Sir W. 
Clements, hon. C, F. 
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Goulburn, right hon. H. 
boroughs would soon be altogether unre- | 
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O’Connor, F, 
Oswald, A. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Patten, J. W. 
Reid, Col. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Rice, E. R. 

Rich, H. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Rufford, F. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sandars, G. 
Seaham, Viset. 
Seymer, II. K. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, M. T. 
Smyth, J. G. 
Somerset, Capt. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Spooner, R, 
Stanley, E. 
Stuart, J. 

Sturt, H. G. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, hon. J. F. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Urquhart, D. 
Verner, Sir. W. 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Waddington, D. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Watkins, Col. 
Willoughby, Sir LH. 
Wilson, J. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 


TELLERS. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Stafford, A. 


List of the Nors. 


Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clifford, H. M. 
Cobden, R. 
Cockburn, A. J. E. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Devereux, J. T. 
D’Eyncourt, rt.hn.C.T. 
Divett, E. 

Dunean, G. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncuft, J. 

Dundas, Adm. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Ellice, E. 

Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Estcourt, J. B. B. 
Evans, Sir De L. 
Evans, J. 

Evans, W. 

Ewart, W. 

Fagan, W. 

Fellowes, E. 
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Fergus J. 

Ferguson, Col. 

Foley, J. H. H. 
Fortescue, hon, J. W. 
Fox, W. J. 

Frewen, C. H. 
Gaskell, J. M. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 


Gladstone, rt. hon. W. E. 


Glyn, G. C. 


Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 


Grattan, H. 
Greenall, G. 
Grenfell, C. P. 
Guest, Sir J. 
Gwyn, H. 


Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 


Hastie, A. 

Hastie, A. 

Hayter, W. G. 
Heald, J. 

Heneage, E. 
Henry, A. 

Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Heywood, J. 

Hill, Lord M. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Howard, P. H. 
Jackson, W. 
Keogh, W. 
Kershaw, J. 

King, hon. P. J. L. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Loch. J. 
Lushington, C. 
Macnaghten, Sir E. 
M‘Cullagh, W. T. 
Magan, W. H. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Marshall, J. G. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Milner, W. M. E. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Monsell, W. 
Morgan, H. K. G. 
Morris, D. 


The Navigation Laws— 


Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Norreys, Lord 
Nugent, Sir P. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Flaherty, A. 
Packe, C. W. 
Pattison, J. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Pertect, R. 
Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Powlett, Lord W. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Ricardo, O. 
Richards, R. 
Roche, E. B. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Salwey, Col. 
Scholefield, W. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Simeon, J. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Staunton, Sir G. T, 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Sullivan, M. 
Sutton, J. H. M. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Turner, E. 
Tynte, Col. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Williams, J. 
Williamson, Sir I, 
Wood, W. P. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyvill, M. 
Young, Sir J. 
TELLERS, 
Hume, J. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 


NAVIGATION LAWS—EXPLANATION— 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
On the Order of the Day for resuming 
the Adjourned Debate, 
Mr. WILSON begged to be permitted 
to trespass for a few minutes on the atten- 
tion of the House while he offered an ob- 


servation in 


reference to 


some remarks 


which he had the honour of making on the 
last night that the subject of the naviga- 


tion laws was under consideration, 


He 


was as jealous as any man could possibly 
be of the credit and commerce of this 
country, and he should be very sorry if any 
act or word of his should be construed so 


ICOMMONS} 





Explanation— IM 


as to give colour to a contrary SUPPOSitin, 
It would be in the recollection of the 
House that in the course of his speech, 
few evenings since, he read an extract frm 
a letter, dated Rio de Janeiro, the ley 
April, 1848, in which there occurred, 
statement to the effect, that— 


“British ships, some of them twelve-year ys, 
sels, were lying in that port unable to get; 
charter, such was their character, or that of the 
captains, for carelessness and bad delivery of thy 
captains.” 

And that that happened while foreign shi 
found no difficulty in obtaining employ. 
ment. He also referred to the fact thy 
the statement to the same effect had hea 
posted, during the same week, in Lloyd; 
Coffee-house. When he made those state. 
ments an hon. Member opposite, the Men. 
ber for Poole, who was, he believed, chai. 
man of Lloyd’s, used the words, “ It isa. 
together untrue.” [Mr. Rosrnson: I sail 
it was absolutely untrue.] He was will 
to accept the hon. Member’s own version; 
but, after all, there was not much differ. 
ence between it and the version that ha 
appeared in the public journals. But th 
point to which he desired to direct atten 
tion was this—whether these words of d. 
nial referred, as the House generally uw 
derstood them to do, to the fact that such 
a document as that to which he had a. 
luded had been posted at Lloyd’s, or whe. 
ther they were designed to refer to th 
fact that such British vessels were lying 
unemployed at Rio de Janeiro, was whathe 
did not very clearly comprehend, and he 
was anxious to give the hon. Member m 
opportunity of explaining what he really 
did mean. Since he last had the honow 
of addressing the House, he had received 
letters from several gentlemen of high 
mercantile position in the city of London, 
some of them members of Lloyd’s, in whieh 
he was assured that the fact of the notice 
to which he had alluded having bee 
posted up in the coffee-room of that estab- 
lishment was a fact which did not admit 
dispute, but was notorious to the secre 
taries, officials, and at least half a doze 
of the leading members. In fact, seven 
who themselves had seen the notice and 
read it, had written to him to corroborate 
his statement. With respect to the letter 
from Rio de Janeiro, an extract from whieh 
he had read to the House, he begged to 
say that he had received it from a gentle 
man of the most undoubted respectability. 
That gentleman was a stranger to him, 
and was strongly opposed to his views with 
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him, 
; with 


Thi Adjourned 


respect both to the navigation laws and 
free trade; but he had written to him to 


> say that so jealous was he of the character 
» of the British commercial marine, that he 
© jad felt it to be his duty to make known 
© to the public a fact of so extraordinary a 
© nature as that which was disclosed in the 


letter. It was thus that the communica- 
tion had passed into his hands; and since 
then he had received another letter from 


the same gentleman, in which he repeated 
| his former statements, and quoted in cor- 
| roboration of them the assertions of the 
© secretaries and officials of Lloyd’s. 
' original letter from Rio de Janeiro had also 
> been sent to him, containing the statement 
which he had read to the House; and, on 
; persuing that document, he found that the 
| original words were precisely the same as 
' those which he had cited. 
) which had been posted up at Lloyd’s was 


The 


The statement 


not quoted from the letter in question, but 


» from another letter altogether, which was 


addressed to Messrs. J. Robinson and Son, 


' and which, it was worthy of remark, cor- 


roborated word for word the letter from 


© Rio de Janeiro, which he had himself sub- 
mitted to the House. 


It was right that an 
opportunity should be afforded to the hon. 
Member for Poole of explaining whether 
he had meant to deny the accuracy of the 
information that had come from Rio de 
Janeiro, or to impugn the statement that 
such a document as that to which allusion 
had been made had been posted up in 
Lioyd’s, and was taken down half an hour 
afterwards by direction of some of the 
members. 

Mr. ROBINSON : It was his intention 
to address the House on the subject of the 
navigation laws, and he should prefer, un- 
less the House should desire otherwise, to 
reserve his explanation until he had an op- 
portunity of speaking on the general ques- 
tio. [‘*Goon.”] Well, then, he had to 
say that in point of fact, there was very little 
difference between the hon. Gentleman and 
himself, There was no difference of opin- 
ion at all as to the fact of such a letter or 
extract as that alluded to having been 
posted up at Lloyd’s; nor could there be 
any as to the perfect accuracy of the quo- 


» tation read to the House by the hon. Mem- 


ber. His denial was designed to refer ex- 


clusively to the inference which was sought 


to be deduced from the fact of there being 
eight first-class vessels at Rio de Janeiro 
vhich remained unfreighted, while foreign 
Vessels were obtaining freights. The in- 


| ference sought to be established, was that 


{Jonze 1} 
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the vessels were unfreighted on account of 
the bad character of the ships and of the 
masters. That was the inference which 
he had intended to deny, and he would 
take leave on a future occasion to explain 
to the House the reasons why he knew 
that inference to be erroneous. As for the 
letter from Rio de Janeiro, not only did he 
admit it to be genuine, but he knew that 
it was written by a highly respectable gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MITCHELL had seen the original 
letter from Rio de Janeiro, to John Ro- 
binson and Son. It was a business letter, 
and contained this plain statement of facts: 
that there were at Rio de Janeiro eight 
British ships, which could not obtain car- 
goes, not because of any defect in the ves- 
sels, but because of the bad character of 
the English captains as to taking care of 
their cargoes. A gentleman who had 
arrived from Rio de Janeiro by the last 
packet corroborated the statement, and 
went even so far as to say, that most of the 
great mercantile houses in Europe had 
given general directions that English ships 
should not be chartered (so bad was the 
character of their captains) if foreign ves- 
sels should be procured. 

Mr.MOFFATT, resuming the adjourned 
debate, said, he was decidedly of opinion 
that the repeal of the navigation laws would 
be beneficial to the country. There could 
be no doubt but that it would operate as 
advantageously as the various changes 
which from time to time during the last 
twenty years had been introduced into our 
commercial policy. Those changes were 
at first regarded with great uneasiness, 
but the result had proved that they had 
worked well, and that the tonnage of the 
British commercial marine, so far from 
having diminished, had most materially 
increased by reason of them. He was at 
a loss to account for the alarm with which 
the proposition for the repeal of the navi- 
gation laws was in some quarters regarded. 
Any apprehension that our shipping trade 
would be fatally injured by it, and that the 
ships of the United States would become 
formidable rivals to those of England, ap- 
peared to be very irrational. The House 
did not appear to be thoroughly aware of 
the nature of the competition into which 
we were called upon to enter, or of Eng- 
land’s resources to sustain that competi- 
tion. The commercial marine of Great 
Britain was the largest and most powerful 
in the world, and need not dread any ri- 
valry. Its enormous magnitude could only 
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be appreciated by contrasting it with the 
commercial marines of other countries. 
The proportion of foreign tonnage was 
thus calculated :—1846, France, 604,000; 
1838, Austria, 128,000; Norway, 212,000; 
Sweden, 118,000; Russia (steamers), 
45,000; 1846, Prussia, 148,000: Hol- 
land, 339,000; total, 1,594,000. To this 
add, 1846, America, 2,562,000; total, 
4,156,000. Great Britain, 3,817,000. 
Add one-fifth for difference of registration, 
750,000; actual tonnage of Great Britain, 
4,567,000. The following calculations 
would also attest the pre-eminence of Eng- 
land. Trade with Rio, 1842: British, 
14,382 ; American, 34,976; Swedish, 
12,856; Danish, 13,747; Hamburgh, 
8,458; Bremen, 3,053-—1844: British, 
22,628; American, 53,607; Swedish, 
16,992; Danish, 12,463; Hamburgh, 
11,267; Bremen, 2,797. In 1844, Brit- 
ish tonnage to England and colonies, 
13,200; ditto to Austria, Antwerp, Ham- 
burgh, and Bremen, 17,250. In 1844, 
American tonnage to America, 50,798; all 
other ports, 2,509; total, 63,607. The 
measure could not be much longer delayed; 
and he was of opinion that the sooner it 
was properly adjusted the better. But 
while he was an earnest advocate for the 
measure on principle, he thought it right 
to observe, that many of the details, as 
sketched out by the right hon. President 
of the Board of Trade, required, in his 
opinion, to be carefully reconsidered. For 
the retention of the navigation laws he was 
not anxious, for it was his decided opinion 
that their good effect ceased as soon as 
England came into real competition with 
foreigners. When the rates of freightage 
were the same in English ships as in fo- 
reign, those laws became useless. He 
should certainly vote for going into Com- 
mittee; but he wished it to be understood 
that he reserved to himself the right of 
pursuing such course, in reference to the 
details of the question, as might appear to 
him most judicious. 

Mr. G. R. ROBINSON said, there 
never was a measure submitted to the Le- 
gislature, involving such serious conse- 
quences as the present, and of such mo- 
mentous importance to the shipping and 
commercial interests of the country, so 
feebly supported, or submitted upon such 
inconclusive grounds, as the proposition of 
the Government for the alteration of the 
navigation laws. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Labouchere) appeared 
to lay great stress upon a petition pre- 
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sented by him from the principal banke, 
and merchants of the city of London 
support of the measure. He believed ty 
right hon. Gentleman had stated that; 
was signed by 272 persons. Now, he ha 
had the curiosity to examine the petitign 
not having heard of it before, and he eqyjj 
assure the House, that although there wep 
the names of some who were no doubtp, 
spectable merchants, there were very fer 
who came under the denomination (andy 
did not mean in the least to impugn th 
respectability of the parties who had sign. 
ed it) of considerable merchants, haying 
a large stake in the trade and commen: 
of the country. [Mr. Lasovucuen; 
There are the Governor and Deputy ( 
vernor of the Bank of England.] Then 
were bankers and merchants, a large 
number of solicitors, and others, who wer 
tradesmen and shopkeepers. If the right 
hon. Gentleman laid so much stress upm 
the petition, he asked him what he thought 
of the petition presented by his right bo. 
Friend the Member for Stamford, signe 
by 1,900 and upwards of the principl 
bankers and traders of the city of Londo! 
If the right hon. Gentleman would tak 
the trouble to look at the names subscribe 
to that petition, he would see that th 
other petition bore no comparison whit 
ever to it in point of numbers or imps 
tance. He ventured to say, that the dis 
proportion between the petition presente 
by the right hon. Gentleman, and thi 
presented by his right hon. Friend th 
Member for Stamford, which were signe 
respectively by 272 on the one hand, a 
about 2,000 on the other, was probably: 
fair representation of the proportion of th 
people of England who supported and» 
posed the proposition of the Government 
The measure was not called for by ay 
consideration either of policy or exp 
diency; and he could not account for the 
Government persevering or pushing fit 
ward such a measure upon any othe 
ground than that, unfortunately for then 
selves, they had committed themselves 
the public upon this question, and itt 
quired more moral courage than they ps 
sessed to admit that they were in th 
wrong. The right hon. Gentleman bi 
supported the measure upon another grou! 
—namely, that the people of Jamaica hil 
petitioned for an alteration of these laws, 
and that the House of Assembly of Canali 
were also in favour of an alteration. Both 
these facts were undeniable; he did net, 
however, believe that a numerical majonty 
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of the people of Jamaica or of Canada were 
in favour of the Government measure. But 
heeause the Government had, by its inju- 
jicious policy, taken away the protection 
yhich those colonies formerly enjoyed, by 
which they had been brought to the verge 


of ruin, they were now seeking to indemnify 
5 those parties at the expense of the British 
) shipowners. 01 ; 
value to the proposition of the Govern- 
ment, because, while it inflicted deep in- 


He, however, attached no 


jury upon the British shipowner, it would 


J 


F not ward off the evils which the colonies 


P endured. 
S threatened, if England did not make 


I these changes, that we might expect re- 


It was said, that Prussia had 


prisals. He hoped, however, that the 
country was not yet in such a position that 


they should legislate for the interests of 


their commerce and navigation under the 


imenace of Prussia or any other State. 


Were they reduced to such a position as 


‘that? He ventured to say they were not. 
§ Nor did Prussia give them any encourage- 
F ment to act liberally, for she maintained 
S the high duties of the Zollverein against 


uw. But while Prussia was menacing, the 


United States was said to be offering 


measures of reciprocity. Having looked 


for many years past at the measures 
of the United States, he could not dis- 


cover anything of a liberal policy in the 
commercial reculations of that country. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman believe, that 
if they passed this measure, it would make 
avy material change in the commercial re- 
gulations of the United States with Great 
Britain? He would give the right hon. 
Gentleman one fact to show how little re- 


lianee could be placed upon calculations 


of reciprocity. He found it stated in a 
Washington paper, as soon as it was as- 
certained that the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs had informed Mr. Bancroft 
that it was the intention of this country to 
give up the navigation laws, that they were 
delighted to hear that England was dis- 
posed to accede to the wishes of the 
United States, because, in doing so, they 
had no doubt that the enterprise of their 
merchants and shipowners would enable 
them to secure a very large share of the 
trade with the British colonies. One of 
the worst features of the Government pro- 
position was, that if it were carried out, 
nearly the whole of our colonial trade would 
fill into the hands of the Americans. If 
that concession was made, he believed it 
vould be utterly impossible to compete with 
them upon equal terms. From the time 
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of Washington to Polk, the whole efforts 
of the Americans had been directed to in- 
crease and extend their commercial influ- 
ence, and establish a powerful maritime 
force; and they now boasted that their 
commercial marine equalled any other in 
the world. Now, the House would bear 
in mind that that was said independently 
of any change in the navigation laws; 
and how much more advantageous would 
their position be if the present measure 
was passed into law? Was it meant to 
be said that America had any right to be 
offended if the British Government did not 
accede to her wishes? He would recom- 
mend the right hon. Gentleman, if he en- 
tertained any such idea, to read a passage 
in a letter of Mr. Canning, addressed to 
the American Minister, relative to the 
subject of permitting intercourse on the 
part of the United States with the British 
colonies. Mr. Canning, in a despatch to 
Mr. Gallatin, said that— 


“In the alliances of States, any more than in 
the friendships of private life, it was not among 
the duties incumbent on either to submit to un- 
equal compacts ; nor had it been held an offence 
against such duties that a nation, any more than 
an individual, should decline such uncompensated 
sacrifices.” 


He would ask what compensation did they 
anticipate from the United States? No- 
thing beyond what they at present en- 
joyed. He complained of the conduct of 
the Government, not for bringing forward 
the present measure, because if they be- 
lieved it would be beneficial they were jus- 
tified in doing so; but he complained of the 
mode and the manner in which they had 
done it, and the means they had conde- 
seended to have recourse to in order to 
support it. He alluded more particularly 
to the letters that had been addressed to 
the British consuls abroad. In consequence 
of the confident manner in which the right 
hon. Gentleman had spoken of those let- 
ters, as making out a triumphant case 
against the unfortunate shipmasters and 
the British commercial marine, he had 
been induced to read them, and he would 
tell the right hon. Gentleman that his own 
witnesses did not bear out his statements. 
So far from reporting unfavourably of the 
character and conduct of the British mas- 
ters and sailors, many of them had given 
most favourable testimony. He would ob- 
serve that the British consuls were not in all 
cases the most competent judges upon such 
matters: they had been most of them mili- 
tary men, accustomed to a strict standard of 
discipline, and not disposed to make much 
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allowance for men coming off a six months’ 
cruise, and indulging occasionally in an 
extra glass of grog. But the Government, 
it would appear, had directed Mr. Murray 
to write to those gentlemen to state all 
cases of complaint and insubordination 
that had come to their knowledge. Now, 
he thought the Government was not justi- 
fied in writing a letter asking such leading 
testimony. They should have rather stated, 
that, whereas they were about to bring 
forward a measure for the repeal of the 
navigation laws, it was desirable that the 
consul should report such observations re- 
specting the state of the British commer- 
cial marine as had come to his knowledge. 
On the contrary, the Government directed 
them to report all the cases that had come 
under their observation detrimental to the 
character of the British marine. Was it 
worthy of the Government to seek to 
blacken the character of a respectable 
body of men? Knowing them as he did, 
he did not hesitate to say that they were 
as respectable in their sphere as any 
other body of men in the British em- 
pire. The House would, he trusted, ex- 
cuse him if he read two or three pas- 
sages from those consuls’ reports. In his 
opinion they were most remarkable and 
curious, and some of them spoke in very 
high terms of the masters of the British 
vessels. He would state the opinions of 
some of these gentlemen as shortly as 
possible, because, probably, many hon. 
Members would not think it worth their 
while to look into those blue books when a 
Minister made a declaration that the con- 
suls had reported unfavourably, and might 
take it for granted that the fact was pre- 
cisely as he stated it. Mr. Brooker, vice- 
consul at Cronstadt, stated, that during 
his experience of fifty-nine years he had 
met with only two cases of masters of 
British vessels who were charged with ob- 
structing the custom-house officers in the 
execution of their duty, and that both of 
them were acquitted. There were only 
two cases of seamen who were charged 
with theft. Now, during that time there 
had been in the port an average of 500 
ships each year, and in the whole period 
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29,500 sail, with 295,000 sailors; and the | 


vice-consul observed that in so large a num- 
ber the circumstances he had detailed did 
not merit a thought, as many more crimes 
and faults would have been committed 
by an equal number of landsmen. That 
was one of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
witnesses. Colonel Whitehead, consul at 
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Archangel, stated that some instances ¢ 
misconduct had occurred, but they wen 
comparatively rare; and some cases jy 
which gross ignorance, except in the pry, 
tical knowledge necessary to navigate , 
ship, was found, which rendered the master 
a disgrace to the British marine. He addaj 
that within the last few years there hg 
been a marked improvement among th 
crews of British ships. The native Ry. 
sian sailors were said to be exceedingly 
troublesome from their intemperate habits, 
Colonel Wright, of Riga, stated that th 
British vessels always obtained a preference 
at that port; that the crews were steady 
and well conducted, many of them beiag 
members of the Temperance Society. Mr, 
Jeanes, consul at Odessa, wrote precisely t 
thesame effect. Similar testimony was bom 
by Mr. Liddell, the consul at Memel, ani 
by Mr. Macgregor, vice-consul at Elsinew, 
who said consuls were placed on the shady 
side of the proceedings. [An attempt wu 
made to count the House out, which proved 
ineffectual.|] He knew he had no right 
claim any indulgence from the House m 
his own account; but, considering the im. 
portance of the subject, he did hop 
that hon. Members would bear with him 
while he shortly stated his views on this in. 
teresting subject. He would not say any 
more respecting the consuls; he had said 
enough to show the House that the consuls’ 
reports were not, generally speaking, unfs- 
vourable to British shipmasters. He would 
now advert for a moment to what had 
passed at an earlier part of the evening 
with respect to the hon. Member for West. 
bury (Mr. Wilson). The statement which 
that hon. Gentleman had made, was, in 
point of fact, perfectly correct. The only 
difference between that hon. Gentlema 
and himself was, as to the inference to be 
drawn from the statement respecting the 
English vessels which were lying in the 
| port of Rio Janeiro on the 1st of April 
| last, and which the hon. Gentleman said 
| were not freighted, on account of the bad 
| character of the masters of the vessels. 
Now, the Committee of Lloyd’s received 
by every packet a report from their agents, 
prepared, of course, without any reference 
to the navigation laws or any other political 
subject, but purely as a matter of bust- 
ness; and in the report they had received 
from their agents at Rio, dated the Ist of 
April, he found a very different explant 
tion of the fact referred to from that givel 
by the hon. Member. The statement 

the hon, Gentleman was, that all the fo 
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eight, and that all the British vessels 


were not freighted, thus leading to the in- 
ference that no British vessel could get a 
From the letter referred to, how- 


ign yessels then at Rio were getting 


cargo. 


Hever, it appeared that of eighteen loaded 


yessels there were four of them English, 


ne Hamburgh, one Bremen, seven Danish, 
two Swedish, two Russian, and one French; 
F and with respect to the eight English ves- 
‘sels in the port, which, in the letter of 
' hich he complained, were said to be with- 


out cargoes, so far from this being true, it 


> appeared that the reason why they were 
not loaded or loading was, that the masters 


refused to accept the low freights which 


were offered to them, and that they were 
§ vaiting in the hope that when the foreign 


vessels were despatched they would get 
higher rates of freights. This statement 
had been confirmed by the consignee of 
oe of those vessels, a merchant in Lon- 
don, who had called upon him and told 
him the fact. He begged to tell the hon. 
Member for Westbury, therefore, that he 


' had accepted the information he had re- 


ceived too readily, and that he was too 
eredulous, and that before using the infor- 
mation he ought to have taken pains to as- 
certain not only that it was correct, but 
that his inference from it was correct also. 
[Mr. Witson : It was not my inference. | 


| The right hon. Gentleman, who introduced 


this discussion, stated that Holland was a 


- country which, without the . navigation 
? 5 


laws, had at one time possessed a large 
mercantile marine, and an amount of com- 
meree extraordinary for such a country. 
That was perfectly true; but what analogy 
was there between the state of Holland at 
that time, and the state of England at the 
present moment? At that time Holland 
had searcely any competition compared 
Besides, 
Holland had not a debt of 800,000,0002., 
nor had she such expensive naval, military, 
and civil departments to keep up as we 
had; nor had she, like us, to raise taxes 
(including local burdens) to the extent of 
10,000,0002. a year. And therefore, al- 
though Holland had been able to maintain 
alarge commercial marine without the na- 
vigation laws, that afforded no reason to 
expect that we should be able to do so also 
vith the heavy competition we had to sus- 
tan, Should the Government be able to 
prevail on Members of that House, many of 
vhom, he knew, had gone so far in free- 
trade principles, and had committed them- 
selves to such an extent, that it was 
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scarcely possible to expect them to stop 
short now, to expose British shipowners to 
competition with foreigners without protec- 
tion, he could assure them that the effect 
of throwing open the colonial trade to fo- 
reigners, not to say anything as to what 
was called the long voyage, must be in the 
course of a few years to displace a large 
portion of the commercial marine of this 
country to make room for foreign nations, 
who hereafter might become our rivals. 
But of what importance was that? asked 
some hon. Member, when a naval officer of 
some standing had stated in his evidence 
that a commercial marine was of no use to 
the Navy. After a life spent in intimate 
connexion with things of this kind, and a 
very large acquaintance amongst naval 
men, he could not have believed, until he 
read Sir James Stirling’s evidence, that 
any naval officer of any standing and expe- 
rience would have ventured to state such 
an opinion; and if any Gentleman laid any 
stress on it, he would recommend him to 
wait for the report of the House of 
Lords; for although he could not antici- 
pate what their report would be, he should 
be greatly mistaken if it did not pro- 
duce the evidence of greater naval au- 
thority to controvert that statement— 
indeed, it had already been directly con- 
tradicted by the statements made on a 
former evening in the speech of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Christchurch (Cap- 
tain Harris). He would like to know from 
the Lords of the Admiralty whether they 
were prepared with any other plan for 
manning the Navy in cases of emergency 
than the one now in existence, before they 
exposed our commercial marine to such 
fearful competition as was now proposed ? 
He had seen Sir James Stirling’s plan, 
which was to keep up so large a peace 
naval establishment as to render the Navy 
comparatively independent of the commer- 
cial marine. He did not know whether 
the hon. Member for Montrose was pre- 
pared to acquiesce in this substitute; but 
he very much doubted whether the Govern- 
ment would succeed in passing such a 
measure in the present state of affairs. 
Another thing of which he had to com- 
plain, was the attempt to connect the 
British shipowner with the system of im- 
pressment. What had the shipowners to 
do with that except to complain of it as 
depriving them of their best men, and put- 
ting them to an enormous expense in find- 
ing substitutes at a much higher rate of 
wages? The system of impressment was 
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an Admiralty system. He was as much 
opposed to it as any man could be; he be- 
lieved it to be an arbitrary and unconstitu- 
tional proceeding, only to be justitied by ex- 
treme necessity, though, so far as he could 
form a judgment, he did not see how it could 
be dispensed with in cases of emergency 
without exposing this country to imminent 
danger. As a,shipowner, however, and on 
behalf of the shipowners, he assured the 
Government that he should be much obliged 
to them if they could hit upon any substi- 
tute for impressment. The hon. Member 
for Stoke-on-Trent spoke of the appren- 
ticeship system, and made use of an extra- 
ordinary expression. The hon. Member 
accused the shipowners, in his celebrated 
Anatomy of the Navigation Laws, of | 
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training up apprentices for the purpose of | subjects. 


being ‘kidnapped by the Admiralty. It 
was ‘not the merchants who had introduced | 
the apprenticeship system; it had been | 
forced on them by the Government, to 
their great detriment; and the right hon. 
Gentleman who proposed to expose the 
shipping to unrestricted competition, did 
not propose to remove the peculiar burdens 
to which it was liable. Therefore it was 
not free trade which he proposed; it was 
not fair play. It was absolutely giving a 


preference to the foreigner over the British | 


shipowner. Was the right hon. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer prepared to allow our 
shipbuilders to import timber, free of duty, 
for the purpose of building ships? It was 
stated in a petition from ‘Sunderland, that 
the difference of cost, in timber alone, in 


a ship of 200 tons, built here, as compared 


with one built in the north ot Europe, was 
2501., and there were various other charges 
incidental to the shipowner of this country 
from which the foreigner was altogether 
exempt. The right hon. Gentleman got 
over this difficulty by offering to allow} 
them to build ships abroad, and then giv- 
ing them the benefit of a British register; 
but he believed the British shipowner 
wished for no such alteration. If any 
doubt existed as to the difficulty of com- 
peting with foreigners, he would refer to 
one or two points of detail. 
vessels entering inwards from Sweden 
were 94, from Norway 27, equalling 2,909 
tons; Denmark 63, equalling 6,941 tons; 
Prussia 442, equalling 63,284 tons; the 
United States 330, equalling 205,132 tons. 


The difference between vessels entering | 
inwards from those States from 1824 up | 
to 1846 in favour of foreign as compared 
with British vessels was no less than 3,980 | | 
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vessels, equalling 700,607 tons. He hy 


States and this country. 
the case if the navigation laws were p, 
pealed? All the great authorities, it hy 
been well observed, were supporters of th 
navigation laws. His right hon. Frey 


his respect for the memory of Mr. Huskis 
son; and certainly no man who had knoy 
hin, and the powers of his mind, and th 
vast industry which he brought to even 
subject connected with these question, 





| far the ablest statesman who had ee 
existed in this country in treating su 


| posite had also spoken of Mr. Huskiss 
| with great respect the other evening; by 
lin what way did he show his respect hy 
|taking a course exactly the opposite ¢ 
that ‘which Mr. Huskisson recommended 
Lord Wallace urged that the keeping ¢ 
the intercolonial and coasting trade to or 
own shipping was a point which no state: 
|man ought to give up who looked top 
| viding for the defence of the country. | 
|he were to go back to the time of Adu 


| fond of quoting when it suited their pw 

| pose, it would be found he expressed 
| opinions more strongly than those in favor 
| of the navigation laws. The right bu 
| Gentleman ‘the President of the Boarld 
| Trade had, in his speech the other nigh, 
complimented the hon. Member for Stoke 
upon-Trent (Mr. Ricardo) upon the abilit 
which he displayed in his work, the Aw 
| tomy of the Navigation Laws—upon te 
| manner in which he had treated the que 

tion in that work. Now, he differed alw 
| gether in opinion from the right hon, Ge 

tleman, inasmuch as he thought, that, 
| with the exception of the historical parti 
ithe work, its contents were a tissue é 
| ribaldry and prejudice; and he would stax 
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| that the shipowners had a just right i 


complain of the manner in which they 
were alluded to in it. The hon. Meme 
for Stoke said the other evening tha 
British shipowners were not in the habit 
of building first-rate vessels; and, mot 
over, that they did not employ first- 


land efficient officers and crews to na: & 


gate them. Now, doubtless, the ho 
Member had heard of Mr. Dunbar, i 
Wigram, Mr. Green, Mr. Somes, it 


Smith, and many others, who were the 
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most extensive shipowners in Great Bri- 
tain, or in the world; and was he pre- 
ared to prove that those gentlemen 
were in the habit of sailing inefficient | 
ships, and of manning them by persons 
incompetent properly to navigate them ? 
But to return to the hon. Member’s work 
on the subject. He repeated that the 
shipowners had a right to complain of their 
treatment in it, because the hon. Member 
had moved for, and obtained, a Committee | 
to inquire into the subject ; and they had, | 
therefore, a right to assume that he would | 
deal with the question impartially ona | 
without prejudice. On the contrary—and, 
as he believed, contrary to the evidence 
given before the Committee — the hon. 
Member, speaking of free trade generally, 
stated, “‘ That a verdict had been pro- 
nounced against a long and grown-up sys- 
tem of exclusion of foreign shipping and 
foreign produce. It was settled that trade, 
in all its branches and appliances in this 
country, must be free, and meet, by its 
own strength, the world in open competi- 
tion.” Now, for his part, he did not, by 
any means, think that those questions were 
at all settled ; on the contrary, he believed 
they were in a very unsettled state, and 
that the agitation consequent upon that 
state had had the effect of reducing to 
pauperism a large class of persons who 
were formerly engaged in the building and 
navigation of British vessels; and he was 
further of opinion that if this measure 
were carried, not only would the shipping 
interests suffer, but those who were en- | 
gaged in other branches of commerce 
would be losers, and hundreds of thou- 
sands added to the mass of pauperism 
which at present existed throughout the 
kingdom. Let Her Majesty’s Government | 
look at the condition of the people through- | 
out the different districts of the country, | 
and he would ask them whether they really | 

| 








were of opinion that this was a period for 
making such a vast and hazardous experi- 
ment as repealing the navigation laws ? 
He would ask them where was the neces- 
sity for such a measure? The disadvan- 
tages of such a course of proceeding were | 
enormous, and the advantages were not in 
any way apparent, at least to him. The 
hon. Member for Stoke-upon-Trent had in 
his publication upon this question taken | 
most unworthy means to ridicule and abuse | 
the shipowners. That he had no right to 
do, notwithstanding he might be of opinion 
that the navigation laws ought to be re- 
pealed. He (Mr. Robinson) would not, 
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however, follow the hon. Member into that 
subject, but he would come to the important 
question raised by the hon. Member for 
Westbury (Mr. J. Wilson) as to the effect 
which the navigation laws had upon the 
extension of commerce. The hon. Mem- 
ber said that they operated as an impedi- 
ment to it. Now, he (Mr. Robinson) did 
not deny that in particular cases they did 
stand in the way of commerce; but his 
own conscientious opinion was, that those 
cases were so few and so insignificant, 
that, compared with the importance of 
maintaining the shipping interests of the 
country, our maritime power, and the 
trading connected with our mercantile ma- 
rine, they afforded no grounds whatever 
for repealing the navigation laws. He was 
by no means desirous of occupying the 
time of the House, as he would have other 
opportunities, he presumed, of making ob- 
servations upon the question before it; but 
he begged to say, that he would give every 
opposition to the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, unless they consented to adopt the 
suggestion of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Stamford (Mr. Herries)—he 
should, perhaps, say, unless they adopted 
the more sober, rational, and politic view 
of his right hon. Friend. The proposition 
of the Government amounted to nothing 
more nor less than the repeal of the naviga- 
tion laws, excepting the coasting trade 
and the fisheries. He thought that there 
might be many changes made in favour of 
liberal commercial policy, provided other 
countries would follow our example, and 
give us something in return. But what 
made him hesitate in agreeing to such 
changes was, that the further those free- 
trade principles were pushed, whilst other 
« -ntries acted upon opposite maxims, in 
the greater difficulties would we involve our- 
selves. In his opinion the result of nearly 
all the changes that had recently been made 
in our commercial code, proved eminently 
disadvantageous to the interests of this 
country. No wonder that discontent had 
been manifested throughout the realm by 
the working classes, and that so many 
Chartist meetings had taken place; and he 


| firmly believed, that if the navigation laws 


were repealed, that discontent would be ag- 
gravated by the distress which would fol- 
low it. Looking at the present state of 
the world, he asked, would it not have 
been wiser on the part of the Government 
to have postponed the consideration of this 
question until the next Session of Parlia- 
ment? The present period was most in- 
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opportune for bringing it forward. At 
least they might have waited until they 
had an opportunity of seeing the report of 
the Committee of the other House upon 
the subject, which he hoped would throw a 
different light on it from that in which it 
was viewed by the Ministry. 

Mr. MITCHELL begged to be allowed 
to offer a few observations to the House, 
in reply to the hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken. [He had made so many as- 
sertions that it was really necessary that 
he (Mr. Mitchell) should make him some 
answer. The hon. Gentleman had under- 
taken to defend the character of the Eng- 
lish captains; but as Chairman of Lloyd’s, 
he ought not to have been ignorant of the 
facts respecting the bad care the captains 
took of their cargoes. The hon. Gentle- 
man had expressed upon the subject an 
opinion directly opposite to that held by 
the whole of the underwriters of Lloyd’s. 
Ile (Mr. Mitchell) was perfectly convinced 
the hon. Gentleman could not contradict 
the assertions which had been made. Two 
of the underwriters of Lloyd’s had given 
evidence before the Committee of that 
House last year confirmatory of what he 
had asserted. As tothe hon. Gentleman’s 
denial of the affair at Rio, to which allu- 
sion had been made, it was well known 
that English ships were as well built—that 
they were, in faet, better built than most 
other ships, and they could therefore be 
insured on better terms than any other— 
but it was equally well known that the 
cargoes shipped in British vessels could 
not be insured on as good terms as those 
shipped in other vessels. The evidence on 
that point by those two underwriters of 
Lloyd’s was very striking. One of these 
gentlemen (Mr. Cumming), who was one 
of the most eminent men in Lloyd’s, men- 
tioned a case strikingly in point. There 
were two vessels, one of which was Eng- 
lish, the other American. They were both 
freighted with sugar, and insured at St. 
Petersburgh. The sugar on board the 
English ship was insured at 3 per cent; 
that on the American at 2$: both vessels 
arrived at the same time. There was no 
claim made on the part of the American 
vessel; but the damage to the cargo of the 
English ship was so great that it nearly 
swallowed up the whole of the insurance 
charges. The information respecting the 
affair at Rio was communicated from a 
most respectable house in Rio to a most 
respectable house in London, by a gentle- 
man who was not in any way connected 
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with a party. But the general order wa, 
not to take insurances on cargoes in Epy. 
lish ships upon the same terms as those jp 
foreign vessels, because there was not the 
same care taken of the cargoes by th 
captains. As to the British consuls t 
whom the hon. Gentleman had referred, 
from how many consuls had letters beg 
received? Why, from nearly every Britis 
consul in the world. The hon. Gentlema 
had only quoted five; and had forgotten 
the consul at St. Petersburg. The hon, 
Gentleman should have also recollected 
that Sir Edward Baines was the individual 
who had supplied Lord Stanley with the 
celebrated statistics of the quantity of 
corn grown at Tamboff. He (Mr. Mit 
chell) could mention a case in point. He 
had himself chartered an English vessel 
with an English captain, from Cronstadt, 
For several weeks the captain was never 
seen, being all the time in a state of drm. 
kenness. At last the mate and crew man. 
aged to get about two-thirds of a cargo 
shipped. The captain was got on boar 
and they sailed. He thought he had » 
far done with him. But no; the ship 
was stopped again at Elsinore. Ulti 
mately, six months after his time, he 
came to London. He went to his lawyer 
and said, ‘* Here is a man who has kept 
me out of my cargo months beyond the 
time, and it is not now worth so much as 
it would have been three or four months 
ago; what redress can I have?” The 
lawyer replied, there was only one mole 
of procceding—first, to pay freight and all 
expenses, and then to bring an action 
against the captain. So that the merchant 
was left completely at the mercy of the 
captain, who might not be worth even the 
costs of an action. Now, Mr. Brooker 
ought to have had cognisance of that case. 
But it was hardly necessary to go into any 
further details to show the effect of those 
laws. As to Canada, the case was most 
monstrous. They were shortly to have 
flour from Canada on precisely the same 
footing as that from other countries. But 
what did Mr. Gillespie, who was one of 
the best authorities upon the subject, say! 
The average rate of freights in 1842, or 
1845—he (Mr. Mitchell) was not sure of 
the exact year, but it was one of the for- 
ties—the rate of freights of flour from 
Canada to this country was 4s. 94d. the 
barrel. At the same time the freight from 
New York was only 2s. 1d. The diffe 
rence of time occupied on the voyage Was, 
from Canada, on the average, thirty-five 
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jays; from New York, twenty-five days. | 
Taking the difference, then, of one-third | 
more for the cost of freightage from | 
Canada, for the greater distance, it ought | 
to be 28. 9d. from New York, when it was | 
4s, 9d. from Canada, supposing the freight- 
So | 
that it would be seen that there was a 
very heavy charge imposed upon the Cana- 
jians in their competition with the United | 
States by the operation of the navigation | 
laws. As to the expected reduction in | 
freight, he never grounded his support to 
the present resolutions on such an expecta- 
tim. What he looked for was, equalisa- 
tion of the freightage rates with those of | 
the Continental vessels; and his firm opin- 
ion was, that by increasing the liberties of | 
trading, they would increase the general 
trade of the world. And as that would 
not inerease the quantity of shipping at 
the same time, the consequence would be 
mther an advance than a decline in the 
rates. Ile had been for a length of time at 
Riga unable to procure a single sritish ship 
in which to send a cargo to England, whilst, 
at the same time, there were vessels 
belonging to foreign ports shipping car- 
goesin abundance. It was absurd to say 
that such restrictions were useful. They 
lid no good to British shipping. This | 
country was by far the greatest consumer 
of tea, sugar, coffee, and other articles of 
foreign produce. Those articles would be 
brought to the country which offered the 
best market; and the consequence would 


be that England would become the depot | 


of all Europe. Hamburgh had been. But 


the bulk of those goods would be brought 
to the English market, in which the great- | 
est quantity was consumed; and should | 


sudden reverses take place, such as hur- 
reanes in the West Indies, or the fly in 


the cotton crop, the consumers and mann- | 
lacturers of England would have the ad- | 
| United States; and he would ask, were the 


vantage of supplying themselves on cheaper 
terms than any other people, they being 
hearer to the depot of those goods. Em- 
ployment would be given to our docks, our 
And did it 
tot stand to reason that in the case of 
England being made such a depét, English 
‘ups would be employed, as being nearest 
to hand, and would always command an 
alvantage in getting employment? Such 
was the trade they had hitherto kept them- 
selves out of, by not making England the 
tepot of Europe. He had heard no argu- 
ment tending to alter his opinion upon any 


| tthe subjects which had been touched. 
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But as to the timber duties, he thought 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to 
take off the remaining duties on foreign 
timber. The chief foreign timber coming 
into this country was fir; and the revenue 
derived from the duties on it was so small, 
that it might be safely sacrificed for the 
sake of admitting foreign oak. But he as- 
serted that ships could be built in our North 
American colonies of the hard firs, such as 
larch, cheaper than they could be con- 
structed in the north of Europe; and in the 


| matter of outfit we had altogether the ad- 


vantage of the Americans. The yarn for 


| . . . . 
making sailcloth was an article of consi- 


derable export to Germany from this coun- 
try. But he would just state what was 
the cost of fitting out ships here. They 


| were—about Ll. per ton. for saileloth; 10. 


a ton for cordage and running rigging; 


|10s. a ton for iron work, of course sup- 
‘posing the vessel timber built; and 5s. a 


ton for copper work, not of course including 
copper sheathing. The entire cost was 
therefore about 21. 15s. per ton; and he 
invited the hon. Gentleman to go over the 
world, and find if he could, any place in 
which a cheaper outfit could be had than 
that. Then, about the crews. As regarded 
the captains, they were far better paid in 
the Baltic than they were in the English ser- 
vice, with the exception of those engaged in 
the service of China and India. But they 
could not expect to have good steady sai- 
lors if they were to be ruled by a man whe 
As 
regarded the seamen in the Baltic trade, 
he was prepared to admit that the common 
seamen of Sweden, Russia, and Prussia, 
were paid lower wages than seamen in 
British vessels; but he would take another 
country: he would take the United States, 
and he would remind the House that if 
there were danger of any country displacing 
them in the carrying trade, it was the 


seamen in American vessels paid less than 
those in English ships? The very reverse 
was the fact. He believed that the lowest 
wages paid to seamen in the United States 
was 3l, a month, whereas here their wages 
did not exceed 45s., or at most 50s. a 
month; and one of the consequences of 
this difference was, that the United States 
ships were manned chiefly by English sea- 
men. And yet the American navy was 
increasing faster than the English, and 
their ships also commanded greater freights, 
in consequence of the greater care that 
their captains took of their cargoes. But 
Ii 2 
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there was another reason to be drawn in| 
ships. But that was not all. The Engig, 
f=} 


favour of the view which he took of this ques- 
tion, from the system of the navigation laws 
itself. The American navigation laws were 
entirely based on those of England. The 
Americans were ready to alter their laws, 
if this country did so; and he had a right, 
therefore, to put the matter in this light. 
But how did those laws affect this country? 
At present the trade between the two coun- 
tries was carried on in either British or 
American vessels. The import trade into 
this country from America might be car- 
ried on in ships of either country; but when 
they came to consider the return trade, 
what did they find? Nearly all the cargoes 
that went out to the United States were 
assorted cargoes, consisting partly of Eng- 
lish manufactured goods, partly of goods 
brought from Germany, and partly of ar- 
ticles the produce of India. Now none of 
these cargoes could be taken out in Eng- 
lish vessels, and the result was that this 


country was thrown out of the entire car- | 


rying trade to America. Again, there 
were certain trades which were totally un- 
protected, and yet these were the very 
trades that required most protection, ac- 
cording to the arguments of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite: the trades between Nor- 
way and England, for instance. Accord- 
ing to the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, it was one 
of those trades in which there was not the 
least cause to dread the effects of compe- 
tition, though, at the same time, there 
could be no doubt but that, as far as that 
trade was concerned, the English ship- 
owner was placed under peculiar disadvan- 
tages. Nearly all the ships engaged in 
the timber trade between the Baltic and 
this country were owned by the houses 
that shipped the wood from Norway and 


Sweden to England; and as they could, | 


therefore, be always depended upon, they 
would, even from that reason alone, com- 
mand a preference over English ships. 
The English ships engaged in the Baltic 
trade carried lumber, or wood, or coal, ac- 
cording to whichever description of cargo 
might be best at the time. Perhaps hon. 
Gentlemen might know that it was of the 


ereatest importance that the deals should | 


arrive at market in a clean state; but in 


vessels engaged in this indiscriminate trade | 


it was often impossible to effect this ob- 
ject; and he had himself got large quanti- 
ties of timber from Russia so dirty as to 
be absolutely unsaleable. That was an- 
other reason why the timber trade was 
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arried on at a disadvantage in English 


shipowners were exposed to this competi. 
tion with all the additional disadvantage; 
to complain of that had been described j 
the House. They had, for example, th, 
apprenticeship system, which was, in }is 


| opinion, a great grievance, and which wa 


to be continued. [Mr. Lasoucnere: No!) 
He meant that the system was to be eq. 
tinued if the navigation laws were top. 
main; or else what was the meaning ¢ 
all they heard from hon. Gentlemen onye 
site about the mercantile navy being ; 
nursery for seamen? He could asgyp 
the THiouse, that he had considered {hi 
whole subject as fully as he possibly eouli, 
and that unless he thought this country 
could stand the competition of  forein 
countries with the most perfect ease, 
if he believed that the removal of the m. 
vigation laws would have the effect of nm 
ducing or injuring the commercial nay 
of England in the slightest degree, stro 
a free-trader as he was, he should 
against the change which he now adw. 
cated. But his belief was, that this cow. 
try had it in her power to stand compet. 
tion with the whole world, and that am. 
thing which removed obstacles to trak 
must benefit trade generally, and the ship 
ping interests with it. 

The Marquess of GRANBY said, the 
hon. Gentleman had, in the beginning ¢ 
his speech, remarked somewhat severe 
on the conduct of captains of British ships 
but, at the same time, the hon. Member 
had the candour to say those captains e 
gaged in the long voyages were superior 
any captains in the world. [Mr. Mrrenzu: 
Not superior.] Well, equal to any ci 
tains in the world. But what did the ho. 
Member propose to do? He proposed ti 
take out of the hands of the British peopl 
the long voyages, and leave us nothing bi 
the coasting and fishing trade. The hu 
Member went on to say, that gross injit 
tice had been committed upon Canad; 
that the freight of flour from Montreal wi 
4s. 9d. per barrel, whereas the freight fra 
New York was only 2s. 9d. He believed 
the reason of the increased freight was 0 
principally and mainly owing to the nm 
gation laws, but to the difficulty of na 
eating the River St. Lawrence. The mgt 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Boat 
of Trade stated the other evening that tl 
measure he proposed to introduce was»! 
patchwork measure, but an alteration 0 
the great principle of the nayigation lars 
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’ 
7, " nw say, 
The right hon. Gentleman went on to sa} 


that if he thought that by making that 


alteration he should endanger the mercan- 
tile marine, and thereby endanger the naval 


} superiority of the country, he never would 


have proposed the measure. The other 


evening he went further, and said, he 
ould have his right hand cut off rather 


than do so. ‘‘ But,’’ said the right hon. 
Gentleman, ‘¢ 1 contend that those mea- 
sures do not endanger the mercantile ma- 
rine, and therefore do not endanger the 
naval superiority of this country.’’ But 
something more was necessary than to 
contend for that. He could not but think 
that there was the greatest possible danger 
to the mercantile marine of this country, 
and that we should lose our naval supe- 
riority if the navigation laws were repeal- 
ed. The great question was, whether we 
really could or could not compete with 
foreign shipowners. And if they could 
prove to him clearly and indubitably that 
we could compete with them, then he ad- 
mitted that the House ought not to resist 
the prayer of the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down. But allow him (the Mar- 


quess of Granby) to ask what was the dif. | 


ference between the cost of a foreign ship 
and that of an English ship? He thought 
ithad been proved before the Committee 
which sat upon these laws last Session, 


that the dearest foreign ships were cheaper | 


than British ships; whereas the cheapest 
foreign ships could be built at about half 
the cost of English ships. The main ele- 
ments in the prices of shipbuilding were, 
first of all, the wages and the material. 


The wages of the artisans employed in| 


shipbuilding in foreign countries were in 
the proportion of three or four to one 
cheaper than they were in this country. 
And with regard to the materials, such as 
oak and fir, they were in the proportion of 
two to one cheaper than in this country. 
And then, with regard to the working of 
the ship, after it was built, the wages were 


about half what they were in British ves- | 


vls. On the point of the comparative 
cost of shipbuilding in the different ship- 
png countries, he would refer to the evi- 
dence of Mr. Young, a gentleman who had 
paid great attention to this subject, and 
who was himself the owner of a large num- 
ber of ships. On these grounds, there- 
fore, he thought that that gentleman’s 


evidence was entitled to the careful and | 


impartial consideration of those hon. Gen- 
Yemen who advocated the repeal of the 
lavigation laws. Mr. Young stated, that 
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the cost of an English ship of 500 tons 
was 8,7501.; of an American ship, 7,2501. 
(or 173 per cent less); of a ship built in 
Holland the cost was 20 per cent less; in 
France, 22 per cent less; in Denmark and 
Norway, 31 per cent less; in Sweden and 
Bremen, 37 per cent; in Russia, 45 per 
cent; and in Finland, 51 per cent less than 
in England. He would ask hon. Members, 
therefore, whether they could say fairly 
and honestly that it was in the power of a 
British shipowner (if the statements which 
he had quoted were correct) to compete 
with a foreign shipowner? Well, but the 
advocates of this proposed change in these 
laws said, * If you will only repeal these 
navigation laws, you will, by the reduction 
which that repeal will cause in the price of 
the materials for shipbuilding, be enabled to 
| compete with the foreigner.’? Now, what 





were the main articles necessary to the 
building of a ship? The only article that 
| entered materially into the cost of ship- 
building was the timber used therein. Mr. 
Young stated, that the quantity of timber 
used in the building of a ship of 500 tons 
cost 3801. 18s. 4d., Mr. Young stated be- 
fore the Committee of last Session, that, 
up to the time when the duties upon timber 
were altered from 21. 15s. to 1l., he was 
in the habit of paying 51. a ton for foreign 
timber, and that since the reduction in the 
duties the price of foreign timber was not 
materially reduced. Ile, then, would ask 
| the House, whether it were reasonable to 
|suppose that the small reduction which 
| this proposed change might make in the 
| freight, would make up to the British ship- 
owner for the loss which he must inevitably 
' sustain if the alteration were sanctioned ? 
He did not deny that there might have 
been peculiar reasons why the price of 
timber kept up at the old rate? He did 
not deny that railways might have influ- 
enced the price, and kept it up higher 
than it would have been; but he asked the 
House whether it ought not to look for- 
ward to an increased demand for the fu- 
ture 2? Were we to be a stationary country ? 
Was that the expectation that they formed 
of their free-trade measures ? If the prices 
of timber were greater last year and the 
year before, were we to make a sudden 
stop, and retrograde ? Could they suppose 
that the same causes which had operated 
to make timber dear heretofore, would not 
act for the future? But he thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman himself enter- 
tained some doubis as to the possibility of 
a British shipowner competing with the 
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foreigner; for he had provided that it| 


shall be in the power of a British ship- 
owner to buy a foreign ship, and to have it 
registered as an English one. But he 
asked the right hon. Gentleman whether | 
this was the time, when there were so} 
many of our people, our artisans and me- | 
chanics, unemployed, to throw some thous- | 
ands of the hands that were employed in 
our dockyards out of employment, and thus 
add a grievous weight to the distress which 
already prevailed throughout the country ? 


He would ask whether it would be quite | 
| the other night, might say this or that 


safe to throw so many hands out of em- 
ployment in our private dockyards, when 
there was such imminent danger of a ge- 
neral war bursting out over the whole of 
Europe? He would ask the House to re- 
member the valuable assistance that had 
been offered to this country by the men 
employed in our private dockyards during 
the last wars. le would ask the House 
to remember that there were no less in one 
year than fifteen hundred artisans taken 
from our private dockyards to build ships 
in’ Her Majesty’s dockyards. But the 
right hon. Gentleman had said that wages 


in this country were in reality and in point | 
of fact as cheap as they were in foreign | 
countries; that although there appeared to | 
ling change in the navigation laws, Hal 


be a difference between British and foreign 
wages, as regarded shipbuilding, yet that 
that difference was merely nominal. He 
had said that we had attempted to build 


ships of war at Bombay, but that these | 


ships would not last, and that, therefore, 
we had given up the building of ships at 
Bombay. Now, he (the Marquess of 
Granby) believed that foreign ships were 
not only infinitely cheaper than our own 
ships, but that they lasted longer. The 
instance which the right hon. Gentleman 
had adduced as a proof that our wages 
were, in point of fact, on a level with 
those on the Continent, was a complete re- 
futation of the principle which the right 


hon. Gentleman had endeavoured to make | 


out. Now, when the great change was 
proposed to be made with reference to laws 
which had been improved and consolidated 
by the experience and wisdom of two cen- 
turies, he thought he had a right to ask 
what were the grounds, what were the 
urgent necessities, that had induced the 
Government to come to this extraordinary | 
determination ? Had they shown the House | 
any advantages likely to accrue from this 
change, that had induced them to propose 
such an extensive alteration ? Were there | 
numerous petitions lying upon the table 
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| effect this change. 


of the House that induced them to gy. 
pend their better judgment, and make ¢hj, 
sudden and total change i a principle tha, 
had existed for 200 years—a principle 
that had been sanctioned by all our pre. 
ceding statesmen, and by their gTeatest 
political economist. But it mattered no 
what might be the advantages of the» 
laws to the country generally: if they dij 
but interfere with their newfangled prin. 
ciples of free trade, they cast them asi 
as a useless impediment. Mr. Huskissop, 
whom the right hon. Gentleman quote 


this or any other question, without the 
free-traders paying the slightest attention 
to his opinions if they differed from th 
opinions of the free-traders; but. should 
Mr. Huskisson be for them, then they in. 
sisted that the authority of Mr. Huskissm 
was not to be questioned. Now, it » 
happened that Mr. Huskisson, in speaking 
of the navigation laws of this country, hai 
stated that they should ever have his 
warmest support, as he believed that they 
contributed in a great measure to the pri. 
perity and security of Great Britain. kk 
insisted on that House being told upm 
what grounds the Government had com 
to the determination of making this sweep 


we been threatened with some great cal 
mity if we did not accede to this alteration! 
He thought that the right hon. Gentlema 
did not understand those free-trade pri- 
ciples which he had taken up; and k 
would refer him, therefore, to one of the 
great authorities that had contributed t 
Ife alluded to theevi- 
denee which had been given by Mr. Porter 
before the Navigation Laws Committee. 


}In question 7715 Mr. Porter was intem- 


gated as follows :— 

“Therefore, as far as regards the struggle fit 
supremacy in commerce, it is rather to our a: 
vantage to enjoy a free trade, while other ¢ 
tries are shutting their ports, so as to impede 
their own commerce, than that they should als 
adopt the same principles as we ourselves adopt!” 
Mr. Porter answered— 

“T am clearly of that opinion ; at the sam 
time, it is also my opinion that this country hav 
ing always been looked to as a rule and guide ia 
all matters of commerce, we should not be log 
flourishing, as I think we should under a syste 
of free trade, without other countries being anxos 
to follow in the same course.” 


Again, in answer to Mr. Villiers, Mr. 
Porter said— 

“It would be better that all countries should 
be wise; but if all are not, I would rather mY 
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country were wise ; and certainly I think the ad- 
vantages of unshackling trade in every respect 
will be greatest to those who embark in it 
earliest.” 

And again— 

“Your view of the principle of protection to 

trade is, that the country which adopts it injures 
herself ?—Yes. If we are in rivalry with any 
other countries who wish to maintain that prin- 
ciple, looking to no higher motives than selt-in- 
terest, we are rather benefited than otherwise by 
their continuance of protection ?—Certainly ; if I 
rana race I should like to see my opponent put 
weights if his pocket. You consider that when 
France imposes high duties upon raw materials, 
or anything that she requires, it is not to be re- 
garded so much as injurious to us as to herself? 
--More injurious to herself than to any other 
country.” 
Why, if that were so, we ought to rejoice 
that other countries had not imitated our 
policy, by adopting the free-trade prin- 
ciples. If they were to rely with any con- 
fidence upon the evidence of Mr. Porter, it 
was one of the greatest boons, one of the 
greatest blessings that could be conferred 
upon us, that Prussia should never allow a 
British ship, on any account, to enter her 
ports. But he (the Marquess of Granby) 
did not believe that they had that confi- 
dence in their free-trade principles which 
they had some few short years ago. He 
believed that one of the main grounds on 
which the right lon. Gentleman had rested 
lis ease for a repeal of these laws was, 
that that repeal would reduce the freight 
to the benefit of the consumers. Would 
they then, if they found that Mr. Porter 
was of opinion that the repeal of the navi- 
gation laws would have a contrary effect, 
would they, in such case, consent to retain 
those laws 2? Now, he would read a ques- 
tio asked by the Committee, and the 
answer given by Mr. Porter :— 

“Is it not the fact that freights were ex- 
tremely low for the three years ending with the 
year 1842 ?—It is the fact: partly, I have no 
doubt, referable to the navigation laws. Is it 
not the fact that since that period freights have 
considerably risen, and shipping has been again 
remynerative to its owners ‘/—No doubt highly re- 
munerative, May that be referred to the naviga- 
tion laws ?—That certainly is not referable to the 
navigation laws, which have not altered since the 
period to which you allude.” 

He did not consider himself bound by the 
evidence of Mr. Porter; but he thought 
that those who had advocated the repeal 
of the navigation laws ought to allow such 
evidence as that which he had quoted to 
have great weight with them. ‘Then, in 
addition to the plea of the reduction - of 
freights, which it was said would follow a 
repeal of these laws, there was another 
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jand he replied, ** One-third.’’ He 
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reason urged why these laws should be 
repealed; and that was that America did 
not indeed threaten, but very kindly asked 
this country to reciprocate with them in 
this movement of navigation law repeal. 
Now, really it was all very well for Ame- 
rica to show such kindly feelings towards 
this country; but she no doubt sincerely 
wished, at the same time, to enjoy the 
trade that we now had between our colo- 
nies, and between India and China, and 
this country. And, in return for the boon 
which she anticipated receiving from us by 
her proposal, what advantages did Ame- 
rica offer to us? With regard to the 
coasting trade, which had formed the sub- 
ject of some discussion, he would make 
one or two observations. The advocates 
of this repeal admitted that that trade was 
an excellent nursery for the Navy. Now, 
he would ask whether there were no symp- 
tom of that trade already falling off? Cap- 
tain Stirling, upon whom so much confi- 
dence had been placed, stated in his evi- 
dence that the railways were already com- 
peting with the coasting trade; and that 
he thought that, in a few years, they 
might almost destroy it. He also found, 
in the evidence given before the Commis- 
sioners ordered to inquire into the state of 
the merchant scamen of this country, that 
Mr. Miller, who shipped goods in the 
coasting trade, was asked whether a ge- 
neral falling-off had recently happened in 
the coasting trade? Mr. Miller’s answer 
was in the affirmative. He was asked 
whether the number of ships had dimin- 
ished? He replied, ‘* Yes; when the rail- 
way from London to Norwich was opened, 
the ships in the Yarmouth trade were en- 
tirely stopped.”’ He was asked to what 
extent the coasting trade had diminished; 
was 
asked, ‘* Do you think that the goods that 
were carried by the ships that no longer 
ply along the coast are now taken by rail- 
way?’’ His answer was, ‘‘ Yes.”’ So 
that it seemed entire destruction awaited 
our coasting trade, ‘‘the nursery of the 
British Navy.’”’ The hon. Member for 
Westbury, the other evening, stated that 
he would not consent to an alteration in 
the navigation laws if he thought that the 
commercial marine of this country would 
be paralysed thereby; and, he entered into 
a long statement, and laid before the House 
a number of figures, for the purpose of 
showing that by the reciprocity treaties of 
Mr. Huskisson this country’s commercial 
marine had not suffered, but was on the 
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increase. Then, the ingenious arguments 
of the hon. Member came to this, that with 
the reciprocity treaties of Mr. Huskisson, 
and with the navigation laws, as they at 
present stood, the shipping of this country 
had been in a prosperous state; and not 
only that the shipping of this country, but 
that the importations, had increased from 
every other country. Then he asked the 
hon. Member, he asked Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment generally, why they proposed to 
make the change? If this country had 
maintained itself in so prosperous a state 
under the present system, why were they 
to make this dangerous experiment upon 
the great interests of the country? But 
he wished to draw the attention of the 
hon. Member to what he thought the hon. 
Member would admit to be a great differ- 
ence between the principle of the two 
cases as to reciprocity. Mr. Huskisson 
proposed to confine the trade between each 
individual country and this country to the 
shipping of the two countries. But the 
proposition of Her Majesty’s Government 
was to allow the ships of any country to 
enter into the entire trade of the whole 
world with this country. Now, there might 
be many countries with which we were able 
to compete; and were those countries to 
enter into these salinenslie treaties, the 
result would no doubt be beneficial to this 
country. But there were also countries 
with which he did not think that we should 
be able to compete when we admitted them 
to the same advantages which we ourselves 
possessed in regard to the trade between 
this country and our colonies, and between 
the United Kingdom and China. That 
was a totally different and distinct ground. 
We might be able to keep our leads above 
the water whatever the number 
of American ships in this 
try; but it was a very different thing if we 
allowed American ships to bring teas from 
China here; that was a very different ques- 
tion, and one in which he believed Americ: 
would be able not only to compete with us, 
but to drive us altogether out of our own 
market. He came now to a part of the 
question which was of the greatest possi- 
ble moment; and he would draw the at- 
tention of the hon. Member (Mr. Wilson) 
for one minute to th e principle of recipro- 
city laid down by Mr. Huskisson in 1826. 
Mr. Huskisson said that the most impor- 
tant principle of the navigation laws was 
this, prevent any one foreign country 
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nughnt be 


arriving coun- 


gaining an ascendancy over the trade of | ¥ 


this. Was there no injury to be appre- 
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hended from the foreign countries which 
this proposed change would benefit? Djq 
we anticipate no dangers from America? 
Let him call their attention to the fae 
that the American tonnage had increased 
sixty-six per cent from 1816 to 1824, 
whilst the British had increased only thirty 
per cent. With regard to the important 
question, even in-a mercantile sense, of 
keeping the long voyage, the hon. and 
learned Member for Bolton (Dr. Bowring) 
alluded, in a very off-hand way, to the 
arguments of Mr. Aylwin, of Calcutta, 
who had addressed a letter to Mr. Young 
upon this subject. Mr. Aylwin said— 


“In order to make myself intelligible, I will 
take an East Indian article, as rice, which I will 
on the average, costs in Caleutta, in Eng. 
lish we ights and moneys, about 51. 10s. per ton; 
if we then caleulate the average homeward rate 
of freight by a British vessel at 4/. 10s. per ton, 
it follows that (exclusive of intermediate charges 
between Calcutta and England) the British con 
sumer is forced to pay for this article at the rate 
of 10/7. per ton. Now, as I before said, it is per. 
fectly competent for the foreigner to send his yes- 
sel to Calcutta, purchase his rice at 51. 10s. per 
ton, convey it home at 3/.10s. per ton, and so lay 
it down to his own consumer at 9/. per ton ; but, 
for the reason above stated, instead of so doing, 
we find he prefers rather coming to the depit 
of England, selecting and purchasing the exact 
quantity and quality that suits him, and incurring 
the heavy and intermediate charges that acerve 
between this country and the Continent, amount- 
ing, in many instances, to no less than 21. per 
ton; or, in other words, purchasing his rice in 
England at 12/. per ton rather than draw his sup- 
plies direct from India at 9/. per ton; as there- 
fore our own manufactures and consumers obtain 
their rice at 101, per ton, they enjoy, by the main- 
tenance of the navigation laws, an advantage over 
the Continent of no less than 2/. per ton, or say 
20 per cent.” 


reckon, 


IIe was afraid that if this change were 
adopted, it would remove our depot from 
London to Hamburgh; and the evil conse- 
—e of that, the hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last had clearly and most ably de- 
fined. He would, for one moment, Yefer 
to the rates of warehousing at five different 
ports. In London the landing and ware- 
housing of a cargo of tea was 16s. 6d. per 
ton, rent 5s. 6d. At Amsterdam it was 
only 2s. 3d., rentls. 10d. At Rotterdam 
landing 2s. 6d., rent a6 10d. At Ham- 
burgh landing 5s. Now, he asked the 
House whether there was not great danger 
of the trade between this country and I 
dia and China being carried on by foreign 
ships, and even of “the merchants of this 
| country actually being deprived of the ad- 
rantage of havi ing London as a great 
| depot for their goods @ 2 He thought that 
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no person who had read over the evidence 
taken before the Lords’ Committee, could 
fail to see that our West Indian colonies 
did not look to a repeal of the navigation 
laws as a solution of their difficulties. Our 
West Indian colonists stated that, in con- 
sequence of there being no ships at Brazil, 
no Spanish ships at Cuba, the rate of 
freights between Cuba and the Brazils and 
this country, and between our West Indian 
colonies and this country, would be re- 
duced; that they would receive no benefit 
whatever from a repeal of the navigation 
laws; that, on the contrary, it would be in- 
jurious to them; and that under the pro- 
posed alteration they would have to depend 
upon chance vessels from America, instead 
of aregular supply of English vessels, for 
the exportation of their goods. They 
stated emphatically that, instead of being 
benefited by the change proposed, they 
should be in a far worse condition than 
they were at present. The House was 
villing enough to listen to that memorial 
from Jamaica, which had been so ably ex- 
posed by his right hon. Friend. The free- 
traders and the Government were disposed 
tolisten to that; they said they were wil- 
ling to relieve the colonies from that posi- 
tim to which their policy had reduced 
them; but when these colonies entreated of 
them to do them justice—not to oblige 
them to compete with slave-grown sugar 
whilst they were prevented from using 
slave labour—when they asked them for 
a protective duty for their produce, in or- 
der to enable them to compete with the 
foreigner—they cared not for their wishes 
—they cared not for their entreaties—and 
itwas not until they wanted another pre- 
text for the furtherance of their evil policy 
that they manifested any anxiety for the 
West Indian colonies. First of all, they 
inflicted a heavy blow on the agriculture of 
this country—then they told the agricul- 
turist that out of justice to him, they 
would give him cheap sugar and cheap 
cofiee, so that he might reap the advan- 
tages of free trade—so that he might 
“buy in the cheapest and sell in the dear- 
est market.”” Well, they carried out this 
scheme too, and they succeeded in one 
thing at least—in one thing their success 
vas beyond question or doubt—they ruined 
the West India colonies. Now they eame 
down to that House with a new scheme. 
Having sacrificed the West India colonies, 
the British shipowners were next to be vie- 
timised, The British shipowners were to 
be added to the list. The great free-trade 
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principle of ‘* buy in the cheapest and sell 
in the dearest market’’ was to be ruth- 
lessly and recklessly applied here. Ships 
were to be bought in the cheapest market, 
and 70,000 or 80,000 men thrown out of 
employment. Such was the result, he 
wished he could say the final result, of their 
policy. He should like to know whether 
this were really the last on the list ?- What 
was the next interest to be sacrificed, or 
when would they come to the end of their 
tether? Would they persevere in this 
eruel and mistaken course, or would they 
not rather stop since they seemed deter- 
mined not to retrace their steps? Would 
they blindly persevere until they placed 
the colonies in direct antagonism and hos- 
tility to the mother country? He had 
already detained the House too long; but 
he would say one word upon the proposal 
of the Government for abolishing the sys- 
tem of apprenticeship. That was, indeed, 
a most important question. He believed 
the system had acted injuriously in some 
degree to the shipping interest; but that 
interest was content with the system not- 
withstanding, if they but only let them 
alone, and did not injure them by their 
meddling legislation. There were 10,300 
apprentices entered in one year in the 
merchant service, and he begged the 
House to remember that, although a re- 
flection had been cast upon the system by 
some of our seamen having deserted to the 
American service, the number which so 
deserted was comparatively small, and that 
the deserters were, generally speaking, 
the worst men in the service—men who 
lost their registry tickets, whilst the best 
kept theirs. The hon. Member who spoke 
last said it was impossible that the system 
of impressment could be continued in this 
country. There was not a man in that 
House more desirous than he was to do 
away with impressment, but he felt that 
at whatever inconvenience, they ought 
to maintain their naval superiority. He 
knew that the Navy must be manned, for 
the safety, the honour, the greatness, and 
the defence of this country and of her pos- 
sessions, as well as for the sake of their 
mercantile interests. Mr. Locke had the 
following observations :— 

“ Croesus showed Solon his wealth, and boasted 
of it ; but Solon replied, ‘ If any other come that 
has better iron than you, he will be master of all 
this gold.’ Surely at this day, with us of Europe, 
the vantage strength at sea (which is one of the 
principal dowries of this kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain) is great, both because most of the kingdoms 
are not merely inland, but girt with the sea most 
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part of their compass, and because the wealth of 
both Indies seems in great part but an accessory 
to the command of the seas.” 

That House out not to fix their vision and 
direct their legislation entirely upon gold, 
and the best mode of amassing it. They 
ought to have a higher and a nobler aim to 
maintain England’s high position in the 
scale of nations—to deal in an equitable 
and kindly spirit towards their fellow-sub- 
jects—and to consult the dignity as well 
as the wealth of the country. One word 
upon the attack which had been made 
upon the British captains, and also as re- 
garded apprenticeship. Ile would read to 
the Ilouse the evidence of Mr. Brown :— 
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“Ts it your your opinion that the character of 
the English sailor has improved or deteriorated of 
late years—is he more reckless or less reckless 
than he was, or have his habits of sobriety in- 
ereased /—Answer: I think he has improved and 
does improve in all these respects, and that the 
apprentice laws have done much towards effecting 
this improvement.” 

He had endeavoured to show that the ad- 
vantages which they expected to result 
from the repeal of the navigation laws were 
at least doubtful, and, in the opinion of 
those best, because practically, acquainted 
with the subject, likely to prove most in- 
jurious; that the benefits which they could 
reasonably anticipate from the repeal of 
those laws were in no degree commensu- 
rate to the risk which they meurred, and 
the dangers which threatened them; and 
that as prudent legislators they ought not, 
without some strong and urgent necessity, 
to take such a step. At least (said the 
noble Lord), wait until you hear all the 
evidence. Do not be precipitate upon a 
question involving such mighty interests. 
Let us hear what the Lords’ Committee 
have to say, and what the witnesses ex- 
amined before it may depose to. Surely 
this is only fair—it is but decent. Why 
prejudge the question, or take it for grant- 
ed that all the evidence before that Com- 
mittee, and the report founded upon it, 
will be entirely in favour of your projected 
legislation? Again, there is no necessity 
for your immediate interference—there is 
no clamour or agitation in the country in 
favour of the repeal of the present law. 
On the contrary, Sir, there is a strong 
feeling in the country that this law ought 
not to be tampered with—ought not to be 
altered. It is not the people of England 
that ask for its alteration—not at all. It 
is foreign nations who make that request; 
and you seem more disposed to listen to 
their request than to hearken to the 
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“ 


wishes or consult the interests of yoy, 
own countrymen. The English people, | 
repeat, are silent, and do not demand the 
repeal. I again ask the House not 4 
consent to the repeal of these laws, whic, 
have lasted for more than two centuries, 
and under which the maritime power of Brg. 
land has reached a height never equalle 
by that of any other nation—whose object, 
in the words of the preamble of the Ay 
of Charles II., was “ to increase the ship. 
ping and to encourage the navigation ¢ 
this country, whereon, under the goj 
Providence and protection of God, th 
wealth, the safety, and the strength of 
this empire are so much dependent.” 
Mr. GIBSON said, that the noble Lor 
who had just addressed the House, had i 
the latter part of his speech uttered lou 
lamentations on account of the great inju. 
ries which he seemed to think had bee 
inflicted upon the great industrial interests 
of the country. The noble Lord said, 
that nothing could have been more unvis 
than first to strike a blow against the agr. 
cultural interests of England, then to in 
flict a deep injury upon our colonial sy 
tem, driving it even to the brink of run. 
He would take the liberty of saying, that 
there was something more unwise stil 
namely, having got so far in the policy d 
free trade, now to remain where they were. 
[faving exposed the colonial and the agr- 
cultural interests of this country to unr 
stricted competition, were they prepared to 
say that, with respect to shipping, they 
would now take their stand, and neither go 
backward nor forward ? He presumed that 
they did not intend to go backward, for he 
had heard no proposition from any quarter 
which indicated such an intention. As 
they were not recommended to go back 
ward, and as they could not stand still, 
he entreated them not to be deterred from 
pursuing a consistent course by any mi 
taken views of self-interest. He had often 
heard it stated by those who opposed w- 
restricted commerce that they did not ob- 


ject to free trade in the abstract—that they 


did not object to free trade if it were to be 
earried out in all things; but their ey 
was, ‘‘Don’t make agriculture the sole 
object of your experimental policy.” He 
did not then see the hon. Member for 
Essex in his place; but he felt confident 
he had often heard that hon. Baronet s8y 
—he would not undertake for the exact 
words, but the idea was this—that he did 
not object to the removal of restrictions, 
provided the principle were uniformly #0 
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equitably carried out through every branch 
of British industry. Now, the measure at 
-resent before the House would realise that 
whic the hon. Baronet said ought to be 


the policy of Parliament. The noble Lord | 


who had just sat down, said a great deal 
upon the subject of competition; but he 
begged to remind that noble Zord, that if 
the friends and promoters of free trade 
talked of the British shipowner entering 
into competition with foreigners, they did 
so rather to calm apprehensions and fears, 
than to form ahy groundwork for a free- 
trade policy. If it could be proved to his 
satisfaction that the mereantile marine of 
England was decidedly of an inferior char- 
acter, that freights were higher, and voy- 
ages were more hazardous, that would 
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only make him more urgent with the 
House to relieve foreign vessels from the 
imposts under which they suffered. 
any one mean to say, that if our vessels 
were worse than those of our neighbours, 
that that formed a reason why we should | 
secure to our own shipping, supposing them 
to be worthless, fie sort of monopoly which 
they at present enjoyed? Suppose our 
vessels were no better than Chinese junks, 
should we therefore continue to them all 
the benefits of an exclusive trade? The 
worse our vessels were, the greater neces- 
sity was there to stimulate their owners to 
improvement by means of competition, and 
the more did common justice require that | 
the English manufacturer and the English | 
merchant should be supplied with a cheap | 
mode of transmitting and receiving the 
objects in which they dealt. He said | 
thus much, lest it should be supposed he 
was bound to prove that English ships 
were not inferior to foreign vessels; he | 
was not called on to prove that they were | 
as cheap as foreign ships, but he would 
do this—he would, for the satisfaction of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite the Member | 
for Poole, supply him with a little piece of | 
evidence. It would be seen, from the tes- 
timony of Mr. C. Graham, who had been | 
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subject, and Mr. Graham stated that Mr. 
Brunton would undertake to prove that 
vessels could be built at Sunderland, of 
Dantzic oak, as well and cheaply as in the 
north of Europe. A great portion of every 


| vessel was found cheaper in England than 


elsewhere ; for example, iron, copper 
sheathing, sails, and rigging, were all 
cheaper in England, and the Americans 
found it so; for they frequently sent their 
vessels here only half completed, and in 
this ‘country had them permanently fitted 
up. He should not dwell upon this ques- 
tion of competition; it was now universally 
admitted that matters could not stand as 
they were—every one was prepared for 
some alteration; but they were told that 
in making the change, which all men felt 
to be unavoidable, they ought not to sur- 
render some great fundamental principle 
which maintained the superiority of our 
mercantile marine, and secured our naval 
supremacy. But where was this to be 
found? In a certain Act of Parliament 
—the 8th and 9th of Victoria, cap. 88— 
that Act was a collection of confused con- 
flicting prohibitions upon imports. Such 
was the state of the law, that people 
might export in any ships they thought 
proper: the navigation law only affected the 
importing ship. It was true that a mer- 
chant might import in foreign vessels pro- 
visions which were not to be consumed by 
the people of England. If his goods were 
to be bonded, then he was outside the na- 
vigation laws—that was the state of the 
law, and he desired to see it changed. 
He would tell them frankly and boldly, that 
if ships came hither from any part of the 
world laden with produce or goods for the 
use or consumption of the people of Eng- 
land, he would not drive such vessels away 
from our ports. He would exclude no 
ships; but would, on the contrary, give 
access to the ships of all the world. Were 
they afraid of increasing their revenue by 
allowing imported commodities to come in? 
If not, why exclude foreign ships? Could 


examined before the Navigation Commit-| it be contended, that the exclusion of 
tee, of which he (Mr. Gibson) had the| those ships, bringing produce for the use 
honour to be chairman, that in England | of British manufacturers, was not an evil 
ships could be built as cheaply as in any | to the British population ? Could such a 
part of the north of Europe; besides, as | policy be justified on any natural grounds ? 
the witness justly observed, regard should | He took it that when the question was 
wot be had exclusively to high or low prices | presented in such a simple form, a single 
without reference to the quality of the ves- | argument could not be found for the ex- 
ls. Mr. Brunton, who was surveyor for| clusion. A ship presented itself in a port 
Lloyd's at Sunderland— [Mr. Rosrxson: | of this country laden with food; but the 
Not Lloyd’s, but surveyor of the registry.]| opponents of the measure now proposed 


~Mr. Brunton was a good authority on the said, that as the food was not grown in 
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the country in which the ship was built, 
and of which it was a national ship, there- 
fore the food should not be admitted. 
Nevertheless they showed by suspending 
the navigation laws last year, when a pres- 
sure on account of the want of food was 
apprehended, that these navigation laws 
were an evil in themselves. [‘* No!’’] 
Then why did they, at that period, clamour 
for the suspension of the navigation laws ? 
Could those laws be very good which re- 
quired to be suspended at the first pres- 
sure ? Who was to judge whether the sup- 
ply of food or raw material was sufficient 
for the manufacturers here? Were not 
they the best judges on that point who im- 
ported the goods with a view of selling 
them for a profit? That was a question 
that could not otherwise be settled, but it 
must be left to the free operations of trade 
to decide as to the sufficiency of the supply 
of food and of raw material; and to say 
that other parties should judge when they 
would suspend these laws, was to say that 
they would risk the infliction of a great in- 
jury on the country. He had said that 
these navigation laws were a collection of 
confused prohibitions on imports; and he 
would now further say, that they were not 
altogether for the purpose of protection to 
the British shipowner, but there was an- 
other object in view. The noble Lord, 
who quoted Mr. Huskisson, supplied a de- 
ficiency in the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman wno moved the Amendment to 
the proposition of the Government, because 
he gave the whole of what Mr. Huskisson 
said, together with Mr. Huskisson’s de- 
scription and interpretation of the meaning 
of the Navigation Act. What the noble 
Lord supplied was material, because he 
(Mr. Gibson) thought that the most objee- 
tionable part of the Navigation Act, and 
at the same time the most antiquated and 
absurd part, was to the effect that foreign 
countries might carry for themselves, but 
not for one another. Was there that pro- 
bability now that some one country would 
carry for all the rest, and assume a naval 
supremacy on the seas? If there existed 
such a probability, which is that country ? 
Was it the United States ? If it were the 
United States, why they gave to the 
United States, by the present system, 
great advantages under the navigation 
laws. They, in fact, protected the United 
States, in their trade with this country, 
against competition; for they said that a 
Bremen ship or a Dutch ship should not 
compete with an American ship in coming 
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here from the United States. Therefore 
they actually protected the country which 
they said was most likely to become a greg 
naval Power, in her trade with Englaui, 
against the competitions of other countries, 
and gave her the full control of the direc 
trade between this country and America, 
Was not that an inconsistency in reference 
to the principle which they had laid down! 
He could not conceive anything more ab. 
surd than to dictate to all the countries of 
the world the terms on which they shoul 
build and man their ships in order to trad 
with this country. THe could not conceiye 
anything more absurd than for the Eng. 
lish Parliament to nurse up the mercantik 
marine of every country in the world by 
declaring that each should use her om 
ships in trading with this country. Bu 
the point to which he wished to call the 
particular attention of the House was, the 
practical bearing of the proposal of the 
Government. That proposal, as respected 
the United States, amounted to this:— 
that the English navigation law and the 
American navigation law should at on 
and the same time be repealed. If they 
rejected that proposition, what would they 
be calling down on themselves in another 
direction ? They would be calling down m 
themselves the fulfilment of those threaten. 
ing notices of exclusion received by this 
country from Prussia; and the example d 
Prussia would probably be followed by the 
Hans Towns, the Zollverein, and the whole 
of the Germanie Confederation. With r- 
spect to the shipping interest itself, coull 
they for a moment hesitate between thew 
two proposals—to have free access to the 
ports of America, or to remain with onlys 
portion of the American trade, and low 
also a portion of the Baltie trade whieh 
they now possessed ? What was the value 
of the American trade? The imports int 
the United States amounted, he believed, 
to 75,000,000 dollars. 36,000,000 dollars 
of these importations came from the British 
dominions; the remaining 39,000,000 dd 
lars of imports proceeding from all other 
parts of the world. Under the navigation 
laws they could only enjoy about one half 
of the import trade to the United States; 
but if they repealed the English navigatias 
law, which would cause the repeal of the 
American navigation law, they would k 


| able to share in the whole of the import trade 


with the United States, whereas at presell 
they could only enjoy a portion. The hon. 
Member for Bridport had, with great st 


| cess, called the attention of the House¥ 
| 
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the injurious effects of the combined influ- 
ence of the English and American naviga- 
tion laws on English shipping; and in sup- 
port of that view he (Mr. Gibson) would 
quote the evidence of a gentleman who 
would be admitted to be a disinterested 
witness, the collector of customs at the 
sort of London, who stated that the effect 
of the fourth clause of the Navigation Act, 
combined with the operation of the Ameri- 
ean navigation law, had been to confine al- 
most the whole of the carrying trade be- 
tween America and England to American 
ships. It was all Europe against England in 
favour of American ships in going to Ame- 
rica; and the American ship had always a 
good opportunity of getting a full freight 
in coming from America to England, be- 
cause the produce she brought was the raw 
produce, cotton and corn. Therefore, un- 
der the two laws, the American shipping 
had a decided advantage over the English 
shipping. If the House, consequently, re- 
jected the present proposition of the Go- 
yernment, he thought that it would be in- 
ficting a great blow on the English ship- 
ping, and depriving that interest of the 
great advantages now within their reach. 
With respect to the colonial interests, 
which it had been contended had been 
pressed down by the application of free- 
trade principles, he felt bound, having ad- 
vocated the application of those principles 
to the colonies, to give them that freedom 
for the transmission of their produce which 
was consistent with the principles of free 
trade. It had been said that they should 
lose the colonies, and that the colonies 
would claim their independence; but would 
the colonies complain of the removal of re- 
strietions on them? Was it likely that 
the colonies would think it a grievance to 
have the power of transmitting their pro- 
duee to the English market, and to every 
other market, at the cheapest rate? And 
why should they not put the exporting 
merchant in the colonies on as good a foot- 
ing as the foreign exporting merchant ? 
lle would take the case of Canada and the 
United States. They confined the grower 
and exporter of Canadian produce to one 
ship, that being a British ship; but to the 
American, in the United States, they gave 
the choice of two ships—his own or a Bri- 
tish ship. Thus they confined the Cana- 
lian exporter to one solitary ship—they 
confined him to a monopoly, and deprived 
him of the advantages of competition. He 


a therefore called upon hon. Gentlemen op- 
F posite, who professed so much sympathy | the principle of commercial freedom, they 
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and kindness towards their colonial fellow- 
subjects, to extend to them at least the 
same privileges, to afford them the benefit 
of that competition for the reduction of 
freight, which they were willing to give to 
foreigners. It was more especially neces- 
sary that such privileges should be granted 
to our colonists now that they were ex- 
posed to unrestricted competition with fo- 
reign producers in the markets of this 
country. It was impossible to deny that 
it was a great injustice to place the grow- 
ers of corn and the exporting merchants in 
Canada in a worse position than the grow- 
ers and exporters of the United States. 
But he would take another ease. The 
House must recollect that the real source 
of grievance on the part of our West In- 
dian colonies with regard to the navigation 
laws was, that those laws, when they were 
first adopted, partook of the nature of pe- 
nal statutes; they were imposed not so 
much to benefit the colonies, or even this 
country, as to punish certain of our colo- 
nies for the political opinions they had 
maintained. The inhabitants of the edlo- 
nies felt, and always had felt, that the ob- 
ligation imposed upon them by England, 
to transmit their produce to the home mar- 
ket in the mode which England thought fit 
to prescribe, was—he would not say a 
badge of slavery, but a great and pressing 
grievance. Now, suppose a West Indian 
planter were to go to the United States— 
to New York, for instance—and found 
there articles of British manufacture which 
he was desirous to send to Jamaica, and 
there happened at the time to be no Bri- 
tish ship at New York; the navigation 
laws would prevent him from employing 
any foreign ship that might be in the har- 
bour for the purpose of taking British ma- 
nufactures to a British colony. These 
laws, therefore, were not only injurious to 
the colonists, but also to the British manu- 
facturers; and he called upon the House, 
in justice to the colonists, to free them 
from these odious restrictions, and to allow 
them to ship their goods in any bottoms 
they might think fit. He might be per- 
mitted to eall the attention of the House 
to a petition he had to-night presented 
from the Chamber of Commerce of Man- 
chester, the inhabitants of which town 
were deeply interested in the prosperity of 
our manufactures. The petitioners stated 
that, while they repudiated protection for 
themselves, and while they considered 
that the Legislature had wisely adopted 
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must claim to be relieved from the oppres- 
sion entailed by the navigation laws. They 
stated that, under the enervating influence 
of those laws, combined with the monopoly 
they afforded in several important trades, 
rates of freight had prevailed in British 
vessels, which raised the price of raw ma- 
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terials indispensable for our manufactures, | 


and of many foreign articles which were 
consumed by the people. The petitioners 
further represented that freight was an 
essential element in the promotion of com- 
mercial and manufacturing operations, and 
that it ought to be treated in the same 
way in which the Legislature had already 
determined to deal with the raw materials 
employed in manufactures; and they ex- 
pressed their belief that an immediate and 
wise modification of the navigation laws 
would tend to the well-being of the indus- 
trial population and of the shipping inter- 
est. The views of the petitioners were 
expressed in such forcible language, that 
he (Mr. M. Gibson) thought it was unne- 
cessary for him to dwell on this part of 
the’ subject. He must remind the House 
that it had been admitted by hon. Gentle- 
men on both sides that the navigation laws 
could not remain as they were. If he un- 
derstood the worthy Alderman opposite 
(Mr. Alderman Thompson), that hon. Gen- 
tleman was prepared to assent to a very 
important change in the navigation laws. 
The hon. Gentleman was prepared to in- 
fringe upon those great fundamental prin- 
ciples which the right hon. Member for 
Stamford (Mr. Herries) was not willing to 
surrender. He (Mr. M. Gibson) doubted 
whether it would be practicable to make 
any modifications or improvements of the 
existing law without infringing upon those 
great fundamental principles. Why, one 
of the great fundamental principles of the 
navigation laws was, that the produce of 
Asia, Afriea, and America should be alto- 
gether inadmissible from European coun- 
tries. This principle was adopted from 
the fear that foreign nations might become 
the carriers of the produce of the world— 
that Holland, for instanee, might carry the 
produce of Asia, Africa, or America to 
Europe—and that the employment of Eng- 
lish ships might then be confined to carry- 
ing that produce across the English Chan- 
nel. Now, he wished to know whether 
the hon. Member for Westmoreland (Mr. 
Alderman Thompson), the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Stamford (Mr. Herries), and the 
hon. Member for Poole (Mr. G. Robinson), 
could agree on this point, because, if there 
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was one principle for which the stickly 
for the old navigation laws was disposed ty 
j}contend more than for another, it was tha 
| the produce of Asia, Africa, and Americ 
| should be inadmissible into Great Britain 
from European countries. The right hon, 
|Member for Stamford was for adhering 
inflexibly to this fundamental principle of 
|the navigation laws, while the worthy 
Alderman was ready to surrender it. He 
(Mr. M. Gibson) thought, also, that the 
worthy Alderman was prepared to su. 
render our indirect foreign trade, If 
then, these hon. Gentlemen were lj 
jagreed that important changes must be 
made in the navigation laws, how could 
| they consistently refuse to go into Com. 
mittee for the purpose of considering the 
subject? It was impossible to introduce 
any of the changes which had been adyw. 
cated by some of those hon. Gentlemen, 
until the House resolved itself into Con- 
mittee. He had been charged by the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn (Lord G. Ben. 
tinck) with having been in some way in. 
strumental in framing returns, or causing 
returns to be framed, with a view of mis. 
leading the Committee on the Navigation 
Laws. Now, he must say, that a mor 
unfounded charge, or a more unfoundel 
insinuation, never was made. He was 
prepared to assert that the returns in ques 
| tion were correct. [Lord G. Bextivcx had 
{not made the charge to which the right 
hon. Gentleman referred.] He had er. 
tainly read the insinuation in the noble 
| Lord’s speeches, that returns had been pre. 
pared by the Board of Trade, with the in- 
tention of biassing the Committee, and in 
ducing them to draw erroncous inferences; 
and he could only say that a more unfou- 
ded statement had never been made in 
that House. The figures in those returns 
were perfectly correct, and the object a 
those returns was to show the increase in 
trades which had been exposed to compe- 
tition, compared with the increase in 
trades which had been entirely protected 
from competition. The returns distinctly 
showed that in the trades which were pr- 
tected from competition the increase had 
not been so great as it had been in the 
trades in which competition was permitted. 
It had been said that the heading of the 
return was improperly worded; but the 
words used were in fact the words en- 
ployed by Mr. Young, when under exami- 
nation before the Committee. That Gen- 
tleman stated that, in consequence of pre 
tection having been entirely withdrawn m 
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certain cases by the reciprocity treaties, 
great injury had been done to the trade of 
the country, and that in his opinion the 
repeal of the navigation laws would be 
attended with ruinous effects; but the 
table to which he (Mr. M. Gibson) was 
alluding proved that instead of the 
relaxation of the navigation laws—or 
rather the reciprocity treaty system— 
having produced any such evil effects, the 
yery trades upon which the reciprocity 
system had operated had increased in a 
much greater ratio than those in which 
there had been a close monopoly. He de- 
nied that any one who was not totally ig- 
norant of the whole bearing of the naviga- 
tion laws could be misled by these returns. 
Now, he wished to ask the House whether 
they considered that, if they resisted the 
proposition of the Government, their exist- 
ing relations with foreign countries would 
enable them to maintain the navigation 


" laws? If they did, he (Mr. Gibson) did not. 


lis firm belief was, that in consequence of 
the concessions we had already made, the 
departures that had taken place from the 
Navigation Act, and the existing treaties 
which contained the ‘‘ favoured nation”’ 
clause, we were not in a position to main- 
tainour Navigation Act, or any great por- 
tin of it. We had permitted countries to 
use ports, for the purpose of navigation to 
this kingdom, which were not situated in 
those countries, altering geography for 
the purposes of the navigation laws. We 
had permitted Austria, for instance, to use 
(ialatz, as if it were in Austria; Hanover 
touse Memel, and all the ports between 
the Elbe and the Meuse, as if those ports 
were in Hanover; and so with Oldenburg, 
and Mecklenburgh, and all the States of 
the Zollverein; we had departed materially 
from our principle of making every coun- 
try confine itself to carrying its own pro- 
duee. But what said the countries with 
which we had the ‘‘ favoured nation ”’ 


- cause, and to which we had promised to 


give all the privileges that we gave to any 
foreign country? Holland said, ‘ You 
allow Hanover to carry produce from 
Memel to England; is Memel in Hanover? 
You allow Hanover to come to the Meuse, 
and carry Dutch produce from Tolland to 
England. You must allow Holland to 
carry produce from Memel to England; we 


|e entitled by the ‘ favoured nation’ 
P clause in our treaty to the privileges you 
stant to other countries.” 
actually to prevent Holland from being the 
=*amer from all these countries that the 


Yet it was 
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Navigation Act was passed. If we allowed 
this to Holland, we must allow it to Swe- 
den; and if to Sweden, to Norway and 
Denmark what would Prussia say? Why, 
that if we allowed Holland and other coun- 
tries to go to Memel, and carry Russian 
produce to England, we must permit Rus- 
sia to go to Holland and these other coun- 
tries, and carry their produce to England. 
The hon, Alderman shrewdly saw this; in 
fact, all that part of our Navigation Act 
which related to the indirect foreign trade, 
and the admissibility of Asiatic, African, 
and American produce from Europe into 
this country, was practically gone. In- 
deed, he (Mr. Gibson) very much doubted 
whether, if at this moment the United 
States were to call upon us to fulfil our 
treaty obligations with them, we could even 
under the present law prevent American 
produce from being imported from Europe 
into this country; for the American treaty 
said that we should not impose any prohi- 
bitions upon the produce of America which 
we did not impose upon the produce of 
other countries; and if we allowed Euro- 
pean produce to be brought from Europe 
into England, we must allow American 
produce also. He believed it was only the 
idea that we were going to deal with the Na- 
vigation Act which had prevented different 
foreign countries from pressing for the per- 
formance of our treaty stipulations wit 
them; and he thought he spoke within 
bounds when he said that with regard to 
the Dutch treaty the Dutch claimed years 
ago to have this carrying trade which our 
navigation law was enacted to prevent—that 
we have not denied the-justice of the claim 
-~and that, whether we now repealed the 
navigation law or not, we should be un- 
der the necessity of making very consider- 
able concessions to them and other Conti- 
nental Powers. He thought he had stated 
reasons to induce the Ilouse not to take 
such a bold course as to say—‘‘ We will 
not stir one single step in the consideration 
of these navigation laws.’’ It was mon- 
strous, when it was remembered how Par- 
liament had sanctioned the principle of 
free trade, that we should now be de- 
terred from taking the initiatory step 
of considering the measure, on the 
ground that protection was invaded, 
He must now add one or two remarks upon 
the argument—which otherwise he should 
be charged with overlooking—that the 
navigation law was the support of our na- 
tional defences, and that the mercantile 
marine must be protected in order to sup- 
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Explanation— Py 


ply our Navy. Hon. Gentlemen seemed to| sources. Hon. Gentlemen opposite seem 
talk as if every man in the British Navy | to plume themselves upon being the frien 


was a seaman. It was only a very small 
portion that we were supposed to derive 
from this protection. He believed that of 
the whole British Navy, not more than a 
fourth upon an average were seamen. Sir 
J. Stirling’s proposition was not so very 
unreasonable; it was, that where so small 
a portion of the whole force was supposed 
to be derived from the mercantile marine, 
or consisted of that peculiar body of men 
that we could get from the mercantile 
marine, it would be possible so to consti- 
tute our Navy as to render it independent 
of the mercantile marine. 


Was it meant to be said that there could 


be no reconstitution of the Navy so as to | 
keep the two services entirely indepen- | 


dent? Had we got the least possible 
number of officers and least possible amount 
of expenses in our naval department ? 
Were we sure we could not increase the 


number of able seamen without increasing | 


our expenditure? Could we not diminish 
the number of officers? Sir J. Stirling 
said— 

“* You have no mode of getting the men from 
the mercantile marine except by impressment ; 
they will not volunteer.” 

Iion. Gentlemen opposite said, that the 
mereantile marine was necessary for the 
support of our naval power, and yet they 
said they most strongly objected to im- 
pressment; but no one pointed out how the 
transfer of men from the merchant service 
to the Navy was to be effected. That was 
a point that perplexed him (Mr. Gibson) 
much. 
getting these men except making them 
come against their will. At this moment 
they did not volunteer very freely; and he 
was quite sure they would not, in case we 
wanted their services for warfare. But 
the effect of our attempting to impress 
them would be to make them fly to Amer- 
ica; and the mereantile marine and the 
naval power would both of them lose their 
services. It behoved the House to consider 
well the advice which Sir J. Stirling gave 
to the Committee upon the subject of man- 
ning the Navy—gave after mature consid- 
eration. Ile saw that Parliament were re- 
lying upon a broken reed in relying upon 
the power of impressment and protection 
to the mercantile marine; and therefore 
he urged that the naval power should be 
made totally independent of the merchant 
service, each relying upon its own re- 


He (Mr. Gib- | 
son) could conceive it perfectly possible. | 


He believed we had no mode of 


| of the shipowner and the sailor; but eo 
|the human mind conceive anything my 
|eruel, more tyrannical, to the shipome 
| than the policy they advocated? Did thy 
not, in fact, say in so many words, “ ¥j, 
|invite you into costly voyages and expe, 
sive fittings on the faith of giving you pn, 
tection—we induce you to give high wags 
| —but we claim the right, when a war shyl 
| break out, to pounce upon you, to take 
| your seamen from you, and thereby to sub 
ject you to great embarrassment and ee. 
tain loss?’’ Was it possible for the hum 
mind to conceive a more clumsy plan fy 
manning the Navy, or oue more tyrannil 
|to British seamen, and more destructive} 
the real interests of British shipping’ 
Upon this point he begged to be allovd 
to read a short extract from the eviden 
of Sir James Stirling, a gentleman ¢ 
| great experience in naval affairs. Sir! 
Stirling was of opinion that the Nay 
should be constituted so as to render it 
tirely independent of the merchant servic, 
and he proceeds to say— 

** T would, therefore, begin a reconstitution ¢ 
the Navy with fixing the peace establishmer 
and the consequence of that would be, thatalary 
part—in fact, the whole foree—would be trained 
men and able seamen, instead of being, as the 
are now, for the most part inexperienced in an 
and in the art of seamanship ; and having tht 
basis of trained and organised men, the for 
might be expanded to a very great amount by th 
addition of landsmen and marines, without bavi 


occasion to resort to the merchant service fori & 


single seaman even in the event of a war. 
would be a great point to render the two servies 
independent of each other ; so that if a war sho 
take place, the trade of the country might not} 
interrupted by taking the seamen employed int 
merchant service for the use of the Navy.” 
Mr. M‘Culloch, who was sometimes quote! 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite, said, in thes 
ticle on impressment, in his edition of Adin 
Smith’s works, that an arrangement migii 
be made for manning the Navy, indepe 
dent of impressment, which, in the long 
run, would be safer and cheaper than 
present system. The seamen of the cow 
try were not well treated. The policy a 
vocated by Gentlemen opposite was i 
successful in preventing the shipownes 
and the seamen whom they employed fron 
suffering great distress from time to tim 
Nor had those who professed extreme s\ 
pathy with the seamen ever taken sl! 
measures to improve their condition. le 
a sailor fall into poverty and decay, afte 
being worn out in the service, and he g% 
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nothing more than a pauper’s allowance. 
It was not his intention to say a word in 
disparagement of the shipowners, or cap- 
tains, or mates. It was unnecessary for 
his argument that he should do so. It was 
only natural that the shipowners should 
view with feelings of suspicion a measure 
which they believed to be injurious to their 
private interests; but he was not on that 
account to be deterred from discussing the 
question with a view to the general inter- 
ests of the British empire. He was sorry 
to hear the noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) 
ask where was the clamour, where the pe- 
titions, in favour of the measure proposed 
by the Government? Was the British Par- 
liament never to carry any measure except 
under the influence of clamour? It would 
be a subject of the deepest regret to every 
tue friend of his country, if Parliament 
could never apply itself to a question un- 
less it were backed by clamorous pressure 
and threatening from without. The pre- 
sent question stood on better ground, be- 
cause it was not backed by clamour. It 
was a question to be decided by dispassion- 
ate consideration, not by clamour. When 
hon, Gentlemen opposite laid such stress 
upon glory, power, and supremacy, they 
did not exactly follow the spirit of the 
tines. The spirit of the times was com- 
meree. The spirit of the times was indus- 
try, internal improvement, mechanical in- 
vention, and political economy. It was not 
war, It was peaceful relations, peaceful 
progress, and amicable feeling among all 
the nations of the world. If we wished to 
act in accordance with the spirit of the 
time, we must let the nations of the world 
bring produce to our shores from every cli- 
mate. That would be a course beneficial 
to industry, to manufactures, to shipping, 
toall classes of this great country; whilst, 
at the same time, it wou'd be the means of 
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strengthening peaceful relations with ong, 
eign Powers, and, as an example of just, 

generous, and enlightened policy, it would 

raise the character of England among all! 
the nations of the world. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had ob- | 
served that this was a question which 
ought to be decided on great and general 
principles, and with reference to the ge- 
neral interests of this vast empire. He 
altogether agreed with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in that principle, though he very 
likely should differ from the right hon. 
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right hon. Gentleman had separated him- 
self very lately from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; and he thought he would not 
have ventured, as a Member of a Govern- 
ment, to have separated the commercial 
marine from the Navy of this country. 
He had never himself heard any Member 
of a Government take that ground. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, had en- 
deavoured to tell that House, that, in these 
days, commerce, and the pursuits of peace, 
were to regulate us; but if he could gather 
anything from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, it was, that there was another 
thing which he wished should regulate 
us, namely, the sordid spirit of gain. 
In the early part of his speech the right 
hon. Gentleman said that the ‘ pocket”’ 
was the thing he looked to. But the noble 
Lord below him (Lord Granby) had told 
the right hon. Gentleman very justly, that 
he had sacrificed the internal trade of the 
country, that he had sacrificed the colonial 
interest, and that he was now about to 
contribute to the sacrifice of the shipping 
interest; and the noble Lord then inquired 
what he would do next? The right hon. 
Gentleman had told them that he was 
ready to sacrifice the honour of the country 
to gain—that everything was to be made 
subservient to gain—and that, if half a 
farthing more per pound could be obtained, 
every consideration of honour and of na- 
tional security was to be given up. They 
might clothe these sentiments in fine lan- 
guage if they would; but they could not 
get rid of the fact that, in every single 
step they took, they cared not whether 
they starved one part of the community or 
the other, so long as one particular class 
got some particular gain. They well knew 
that that was the fact, though they pre- 
tended to clothe, as he had already stated, 
this sordid spirit in these fine flowing words. 
The right hon. Gentleman had referred to 
a petition he had presented from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Manchester, 
parts of which appeared so extraordinary 
that he confessed he (Mr. Henley) could 
not understand The right hon. 
Gentleman said something about the ener- 
vating influence of te navigation laws de- 
pressing the raw material. But how could 
that be? How the enervating influence 
of navigation laws could depress raw mate- 
rial to the injury of the consumer, he could 
not understand. It meant. he supposed, 
lowering of the price; but how that could 
he injurious to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
constituents he was at a loss to discover. 


I 


some 


them. 
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them—unless he had misunderstood the 
right hon. Gentleman—that he could not 
comprehend anything so injurious as those 
laws both to our commercial - to our 
naval marine. But if they were to judge 
from the number of clr the cen- 
turies—these laws had been in existence 
and operation, he did not think that the 
facts bore out the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman, for our commercial marine 
had advanced in an extraordinary degree, 
and had progressed without any check ; 
and whenever we had required seamen for 
our naval force, we had never been without 
a supply to man our ships, and to fight our 
battles; and when the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that these laws had been injurious 
to either our commerce or our Navy, he 
eould not understand what the right hon. 
Gentleman meant. 
tleman had told them that this measure 
ought to be passed because there was no 


clamour for it, and that there was a great | 


clamour in favour of the shipowners and in 
favour of the seamen; but if there was one 
interest in the country—considering its ex- 
tent and its vast consequence to the nation 
—if there was one interest which was now, 
and which had at all times been, weakly 
represented in that House, it was the ship- 
ping interest. That interest was, in some 
respects, a part of our commercial interest, 
no doubt; but it had never been a clamo- 
rous body—and that was a reason why the 
House should dispassionately consider this 
question. He was not, for his own part, dis- 
posed to rest his arguments on the ground 
of competition. That was a matter in re- 
gard to which they might go into large 
statements on both sides: it was, after all, 
purely a matter 
sible to tell what would be the effects of 
competition, and it was not the 
question. 
of England: she had vast possessions all | 
over the world, and enjoyed great advan- 
tages from them that belonged to no other 
nation; and it was of more consequence to 
her than to any other nation, not only that | 
she should be on equal terms with ali other 
countries, but should have a supremacy 
on the seas; and if the naval supre- 
macy of England was to decay, or our 
naval power to be equalled by the rest | 
of the world, the strength of the British 
empire would from that moment be gone. 
The force of this empire was composed of | 
a vast number 


alone, but in other portions of the globe. 


SCOMMONS} 


The right hon. Gentleman had also told | 


The right hon. Gen- | 


of opinion; it was impos- | 


whole | 
Let them look at the situation | 


of parts, not in this island | 


Explanation— 92 


The English themselves were an industj, 
ous and busy people, possessed of mop 
energy than any other nation on the ear, 
except the Americans; but if they wer 
to retain the advantages of their extende 
empire—which was knitted together jy 
the ocean, as it were, in one great mighty 
nation—an empire more valuable even thay 
if it lay in one mass, because they eu 
command the produce of every part of the 
world—they could not secure it unless they 
secured the supremacy of the seas, The; 
were asked to be content to compete with 
others; but competition might not do aj 
that they wanted. And what risk wy 
iucurred if their calculations should tun 
out to be unfounded? What would 
their position in that case? Mr. Huskis 
son was right in his restriction when} 
said, speaking on this subject, that ly 
would not run the risk of giving to ay 
other energetic nation the trade of t 
whole world. He was willing to give then 
as much as they could get within thei 
own limits; but if England helped to gi 
away the trade of all nations, she rant 
risk of creating a mighty rival in eased 
war. That was a risk they ought nots 
run. The right hon. Gentleman lal 
taunted those on his (Mr. Henley’s) sided 
the House with refusing to consider this 
question. They did not refuse to consider 
the question; but what they did refu 
was, to consider a proposition, not of any 
moderate character, but which was at one 
to sweep away the whole system of ther 
navigation laws. The right hon. Gent 
man had said that all parties adumittd 
| there must be some change in thats 
tem; but he must be permitted to say th 
he had never admitted anything of th 
kind, nor heard before of any such admis 
sion. The right hon. Gentleman, indeel, 
took the most extraordinary views in cu 
nexion with — parts of this ease heb 
ever heard ¢ One of the right ho. 
Gentleman’s vel was, they had gi 
rid of a certain portion of pn ani 
therefore they must get rid of every othe 
and become fused, as it were, into one i 
tion with the whole world. The right ba 
Gentleman, to be consistent in his adv 
cacy of free trade, should not advocate! 
in regard to one thing only, but in regi 
to all. Had the constituents of the righ 
hon. Gentleman no protection ¢ 
| he not propose to begin by removing 
| protection from his own constituents, if be 
were really sincere? Was it not singuli 
that when the right hon, Gentleman 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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in office he did not move to take away pro- 
tection from Manchester cotton? There 
was certainly, or he was misinformed, a 
protection of 10 per cent on some of the 
fner fabrics of Manchester. He had not 
heard one single argument brought which 
could justify the House in running what he 
conceived was so great a risk. The bulk 
f the statements given in evidence before 
the Committee were intended to make out 
acase. One opinion was evidently influ- 
enced by an affection for the sugar trade, 
and another opinion by a like bearing to 


another trade. One gentleman was ag- 


grieved because he could not turn himself 


into a land pirate. His partner had 
bought a French wreck a bargain, and he 
was injured beeause he was not allowed to 
tum it into a British ship. This was by 
no means an uncommon sample of the evi- 
dence. There was another branch of the 
subject with respect to which he must de- 
tain the House a short time, because he 
felt that a great injustice had been done 
toa deserving class of men. He should 
not have thought it necessary to have 
dwelt for a moment upon this subject, had 


it not been for the mode in which the right | - a 
: } owners and scamen — 


hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. M. Gibson) 
and the Seeretary of the Board of Control 
(Mr. Wilson) being officers of the Govern- 


nent, had taken up the statements made | 


in a blue book, and fathered them, and 


—statements which he would presently 
prove were as slanderous as any 
made, They were got up in the 
Chadwick style. He would not rest quiet 
fora moment, when he saw the officers of 


the Government employing their officials | 
} moral character, 


ina manner so unjustifiable, 
ease against a body 
backs, and drawing 
which were contrary 


to get up a 


conclusions from it 
to the faets, and not 


even tenable on the evidence they had su- | 


horned, until he had e xposed so base an 
attempt to injure a large and deserving 
class of men. state- 


These were strong 


ments, and he hoped the House would give 


him their attention while he showed upon 
— grounds he eame to this conclusion. 
The House wor ud, perhaps, surmise that 
i@ was alluding to the information derived 
tom various consuls in reply to circular 
letters from M) Murray. The first letter 
was, to say the least of it, a singular one, 

this gentleman wanted true information. 
What was the fact? A paid servant of 
the British Crown writes to a few—he did 
hot write to all, but made a selection of 


he 
fi 
| 
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seventy out of 215—of the British con- 
suls, and these he addressed in the follow- 
ing extraordinary letter, which was dated 
July 1, 1845. He begged the House to 
recollect that he was not the party to 
originate this charge against the Gentle- 
men on the Ministerial bench, as he had 
distinctly stated that he should not have 
noticed it had not the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gibson) and the Secretary to the 
Board of Control (Mr. Wilson) taken up 
the statements and chosen to father what 
otherwise only stood upon the worthless 
authority of a blue book. The fact was 
also worthy of notice, as an essential part 
of the system, furnishing arguments by 
which it was sought to run down British 
shipping, showing a foregone conclusion 
for a purpose which was but too obvious, 
as there had been hardly a speech made 
on the other side of the House which did 
not dilate upon the incompetency of the 
captains and crews of British ships. Mr. 
James Murray thus writes :— 

“Foreign Office, July 1, 1843.—I am anxious 
to obtain any information which your long expe- 
rience may enable yeu to supply me with respect- 
ing the character and conduct of British ship- 


(some of these gentlemen of ‘long experi- 
ence’ having been two or three years in 
their situations)— 

“Tam particularly desirous of gaining information 
which have come under 
your observation of the incompetency of British 
(that was pretty strongly a fishing ques- 
tion) — 

their vessels and their crews, 
whether arising from deficiency of knowledge of 
practical navigation and seamanship, or trom 
particularly want of sobriety ; 
to the different conduct of crews, accord- 
ing as they are commanded by good or incompe- 
tent masters—showing, therefore, the advantage, 
as regards preserving the character of British 
of their being commanded by a class of 
persons who should combine, with skill in their 
profession, a knowledge of the means of properly 
maintaining authority on board their ships.” 


also 


seamen, 


And then he went on to state his ob- 
ject :— 

“« My object is to show the necessity for authori- 
tative steps, on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, to remedy what appears to be an evil 
detrimental to, and seriously affeeting the char- 
acter of, our commercial marine; and, therefore, 
advantageous to foreign rivals, whose merchant 
vessels are said to be extremely well manned and 
navigated.” 

This letter, be it remembered, was from a 
gentleman high in the Foreign Office; and 
they all knew what an effect a communica- 


LZ 
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tion from the Foreign Office was likely to | 
have upon consuls. They might form a 
pretty good guess of the sort of answers re- 
ceived. Without imputing want of sin- 
cerity to these gentlemen, they would in- 
evitably address themselves to supply that 
which the letter left little doubt was want- 
ed. He would, however, venture to say | 
that this evidence was so full of contradic- | 
tions made by the same men, and contra- 
dictions as to the same facts by different 
consuls, that it was not evidence upon | 
which anybody would hang a dog. He did 
not hesitate to say that if that evidence 
were submitted in support of a case ina 
court of law, the counsel would decline to | 
go to the jury, as no verdict could be given | 
on statements so contradictory. The first 
evidence to which he would draw attention 
was that of Mr. Booker, Vice-Consul at | 
Cronstadt, inclosed by Sir E. Baines, the 
Consul at St. Petersburgh. The effect of 
that evidence, given from fifty-nine years’ | 
experience, averaging 500 ships a year, | 
was highly favourable to the east country 
captains, as they were called—captains 
from Hull and the eastern ports—all of the 
collier class, the class of men they were 
taken from. Then they next had Consul 
Crowe, of Ilammerfest (Norway), and 
Consul Baker, of Riga, and they spoke 
very disparagingly of the same class of 
captains which Consul Booker had praised 
so highly. The 
sul Crowe’s language, he spoke out in 
good plain English. He said of the very 
same men who had been so well spoken of 
at St. Petersburg— 


was no mistaking Con- 


** The observations I now make are solely 
respect to this class (that is, the Neweastle, Sun- 
derland, and London colliers), and taking them as 
a whole, I do not hesitate to say they are the 
most ignorant, illiterate, and brutal set to be met 
with in command of vessels belonging to a civil- 


with 


ised nation.” 


That was pretty well, he thought, for a 
man to write respecting his own country- 
Consul Baker, of Riga, said pretty 
much the same thing; but he took, be- 
sides, the most extraordinary course he (Mr. 


men. 


ITenley) had ever heard of. The House 
would have observed that, in the course of 
the debate, every hon. Member who had 
addressed the House had spoken in high 
terms of the ‘‘ long trade’ captains. The 
House must be aware of the distinction | 
that existed between these and the ‘* collier | 
Mr. Baker certainly | 


He, | 


class ’’ referred to. 
was a most extraordinary witness. 
being Co sul at Riga, says — ‘‘I have 
had occasion to remark the conduct of| 

‘ 


5COMMONS! 


jand what did he say then ? 


Explanation— 
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more than one hundred shipmasters;” gq 
proceeds to speak disparagingly of then 
generally, though in a less distinct yay 
than Consul Crowe. But feeling that why 
he is able to say may not fully come Up ty 
the expectations indicated in his letter o 
instructions, he adds— 

“1 beg to enclose you a most interesting dp. 
cument, with respect to the character and condy 
of British shipmasters, in which I fully conew,” 
And did the House suppose jt 
was from? Why, the Bombay Chambe 
of Commerce. This was the disingenuors 
way in which a ease was got up against 
these men behind their backs. The wit 
ness did not say ‘‘I know,”’ but that ther 
was somebody else who did; and, sendin; 
a bad gencral account, encloses a mor 


where 


articular one from Bombay, he himself 
| Ys él 


being questioned as to Riga. What m3 
such witness’s testimony worth he shoul 
like to know. The Bombay Chamber ¢f 
Commerce spoke ill of the long-trade Cap. 
tains—the men praised by all the hm, 
Members opposite ; and Consul Bake, 
wishing to run down his countrymen « 
Riga, adopts the opinions of other partis 
with respect to a different class. What 
could Consul Baker know of the Bomba 
trade captains ? and yet he says, “1 full 
concur ”’ in their condemnation. But the 
ease did not rest there: there were mult 
tudes of such instances, though he mus 
now be satisfied with having turned th 
attention of the House to them. Ther 
was, however, one other case so remark 
able, that he must mention it. After Mf, 
Murray received his first batch of lettes 
and put them together, he received seconl 
communications from some of these gentle 
men. [‘* Divide!’’] The character hal 
been assailed of a class of men to whon 
the country owed a debt of gratitude, and 
while he had life or breath he would neve 
hear them assailed without standing up fr 
them. Mr. Cumberbatch, Consul at Cor 
stantinople, wrote his first letter on th 
30th of September, 1843. He complains 
of the disorderly conduct of the Sunte- 
land and Neweastle captains; but he says 

“ Vessels arriving from London and Liverpe 
are generally better navigated. The masters ai 
men are of a superior class, and disorderly co 
duet is much less frequent on board those ves 


than the others. 
That was a decided statement of facts 
But Consul Cumberbatch sends a si 
: Pe 
sequent letter, dated November 9, 184i, 
Why, he 


then wrote— 
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Why, he 


Adjourned 


«That vessels belonging to the outports are 

better commanded and manned than those be- 
longing to the larger ports, as there the owners 
have better opportunities of examining the char- 
acters of the masters and crews they employ. 
In the former letter London and Liver- 
ol ships were better than those from 
the outports. Here, then, was a Govern- 
went official contradicting himself on a 
matter of fact. What confidence, then, 
could be placed in such evidence to take 
away the characters of men behind their 
backs 2 But the Consul went on to say, 
that— 

“Ships insured in clubs were commanded by 

men of more respectability, because mutual in- 
surance makes them more careful as to what mas- 
ters they employ.” 
The ships insured in clubs are those of 
Neweastle, and not of London and the 
larger ports, and the Consul thus gave a 
reason to show why he could not have been 
speaking the truth. A good deal had been 
sid about ships at Rio Janeiro not being 
properly loaded; but there was evidence to 
prove the bad condition in which English 
ships delivered their cargoes, caused by 
the practice of that port with regard 
tothe stowage, which was taken out of 
the hands of the master, and placed in 
that of an intermediate agent who had a 
beneficial interest in it. As’a specimen of 
the peeuliar kind of information given by 
wme of these consuls, he might mention 
that a gentleman at Palermo, of the name 
of Goodwin, wishing, no doubt, to magnify 
the foreign marine at the expense of the 
British marine, stated, that the Sicilian 
mariners were so good that when such a 
thing occurred as that a Sicilian found his 
way to India and back again, he was im- 
mediately made an officer of the Royal 
Navy. Full as this book was of slanderous 
statements, there was not one man whose 
evidence it contained that had not admitted 
the superiority of British seamen so far as 
seamanship was concerned. The Consul at 
St. Michael’s acknowledged that— 

“The consuls only see the men when they are 
oz shore, and there are many men who may in- 
dulge and break out on shore when off duty, but 


yh . 
who may be good men at sea.” 


With these men, whom he had set down as 
Intemperate, not a single vessel had been 
] . 

ust, though several had been so with the 


other class. Of the seventy-one gentle- 
ten who gave evidence, no two agreed; 
yet upon the testimony of those persons 
the seamen of Great Britain were to be 
aspersed, He repeated that the evidence 
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was of such a nature, that he, for one, 
would not hang a dog upon it. It was got 
up by leading questions proposed by the 
authorities to whom those gentlemen look- 
ed for promotion. Ie did not hesitate to 
state that a valuable class of men had been 
slandered behind their backs for the pur- 
pose of getting up a case to repeal the 
navigation laws. He cautioned the House 
how it lightly interfered with the existing 
law. No case had been made out for an 
alteration. The British commercial ma- 
rine had increased quite in proportion with 
the demands for commerce. The present 
measure was adverse to the interests of the 
mercantile marine; and if that suffered, 
the nation at large would be subjected to 
to irreparable injury. Let them remem- 
ber that when once concessions were made, 
there was no retracing their policy. Let 
them remember that they were not taking 
a progressive step, but that they were 
about to take the whole step at once. He 
felt that the interests of the country, not 
merely the interest of the monied and 
trading classes, but that the honour, the 
greatness, the independence of the coun- 
try, and everything they held dear and 
wished to retain inviolate, could only be 
secured by keeping up their naval supre- 
macy. Lose that and they would no longer 
be mistress of the secas—the glory and 
greatness of the country would have pass- 
ed away. 

Debate again adjourned. 

House adjourned at a quarter past One 
o’clock. 


HOUSE LORDS, 


Friday, June 2, 1848. 


Minutes.] Took the Oaths.—Several Lords. 

PusBLic Bitts.—1* Sale of Beer Regulations; Copyhold 
Enfranchisement Extension; Tobago, Relief and Immi- 
gration into British Guiana and Trinidad. 

5* and passed; Poorhouses (Ireland); Parliamentary 
Proceedings Adjournment ; Smoke Prohibition. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From several Lodges of Odd 
Fellows and Foresters, for an Extension of the Privileges 
of the Benefit Societies Act to them.—From several Cha- 
ritable Institutions, in the County of Huntingdon, to be 
Relieved from the Payment of Legacy Duty upon Bequests 
made to them.—From the Synod of Moray, against the 
Jews’ Disabilities Bill —From Huddersfield, for the Adop- 
tion of Measures to Amend the Bankruptey Laws.-—From 
Wemyss, for Facilitating the Attainment of Sites for 
Churches (Scotland).— From Glasgow, for the Improve- 
ment of the present System of Parochial Education (Seot- 
Jand).—From the County of Ayr, for the Immediate 
Completion of the Trigonometrical Survey of Scotland. 
—From the Wesleyan Methodists of Vauxhall Chapel, 
for the Closing of Public Houses on the Sabbath.—From 
Forres, Avondale, and Kirkcudbright, against the Mar- 
riage (Scotland) Bill, and Registering Births, &c. (Scot- 
land) Bill. 
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THE LATE 


The Late 


DISTURBANCES 
METROPOLIS. 
Lorp BROUGHAM presented a peti- 
tion, and said, he would take that oppor- 
tunity of drawing their Lordships’ attention 
to what had recently been going on in the 
streets and squares of the metropolis. He 
had been led to the serious consideration 
of these turbulent demonstrations by the 
events of the last two days; for it was 
difficult to conceive anything more in- 
tolerable, anything more hurtful in its 
nature, both to the trade of the peace- 
ful and honest and industrious inhabitants 
of this metropolis, and also which was a 
great grievance in itself, although it per- 
haps could not be counted pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence—anything, in fact, more 
utterly and entirely vexatious to the peace- 
able. inhabitants of London than those 
alarms—alarms to which the population 
was constantly exposed, without the possi- 
bility of telling or of knowing to what they 
might lead—he alluded to the lawless pro- 
cessions which had been recently got up— 
anything, he repeated, more alarming, 
more vexatious, and more injurious, in 
all respects, than these processions, he, 
for one, could not imagine. Now, he 
could understand a public meeting —he 
could comprehend why a meeting should 
be held, peaceably and not tumultuously, 
and in such moderate numbers as to per- 
mit of fair discussion taking place-—all 
that he could understand. But the prac- 
tice of meeting in public was a civil right, 
and required to be regulated as all civil 
rights required to be regulated, without 
which they might produce abuse—degene- 
rate, indeed, into abuse—so that the richt 
might absolutely become a wrong. But that 
persons——not once, or twice, or, as it mieht 
be by chance, but regularly and systemati- 
eally, and at the expense of the industrious 
and the well-disposed portion of the com- 
munity—should be minded to introduce a 
system which now prevailed in Paris, to 
the scandal not only of all Franee, but ab- 
solutely of all Europe—that some 20,000 
or 30,006 men should be minded to devote 
the whole of their time to processions, to 
the production of alarms in the minds of 
the whole community, and not only the 
whole community, but, 
Paris, in the minds of the whole Govern- 
ment; so that the Government there were 
absolutely fain to address manifestoes and 
proclamations to the evil-minded, not re- 
quiring or demanding, but humbly im- 
ploring them to remain tranquil—requests, 


IN THE 
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as in the ease of 





Disturbances re] 


by the by, which the rioters did not at qj 
seem disposed to comply with; for ther 
was but little understanding between then 
and the Government—that people here jy 


London—industrious,rational, sober-minded’ 


London—that our English people should}. 
beginning that system of processions, wher 
there could be no discussion, or should he 
trying to make themselves a species ¢f 
peripatetic discussers—though, after all, i 
was idle to talk of discussion in the matte 
—that such a system should be apparently 
beginning to be introduced here, was a cir. 
cumstanee which struck him with the ut 
most degree of surprise and of indignation, 
But they had gone further than mere in. 
promptu processions. The town had been 
long ago placarded with bills bearing the 
words, and nothing but the words, “ The 
29th of May;”’ and then, after the lapse of 
some weeks, without any other notice, 
their Lordships heard of meetings, of pr- 
cessions—on that very day, let it be ob- 
served, of 2,000 men “marching from this 
point, of 3, 000 men marching from that, 
uniting their forces at a certain spot, and 
then proceeding from the eastern to the 
western end of the town, where it was not 
their fault or their leaders’ fault that more 
mischief had not been done than was actu. 
ally committed. But although there wa: 
no actual outbreak, was there no injur 
inflicted upon the community? Why, al 
trade had been interrupted. Several trad- 
ers had come to him on Wednesday last 
to complain upon the subject. He at first 
said, ‘* Why, these processions cannot 
much affect you. They take place at 
night, when your shops are shut.” I 
they replied, ** You don’t know the natur 
of customers; for when there exists any 
alarm in the community, customers vil 
not come to our shops in the numbers In in 
which they come when everything is quiet.” 
All he had said was, that he was quite 
confident the law would be vigorously 
though mildly administered. Then, agai, 
his visitors said, and he agreed with then 
What is the use of these pr- 
They do harm to us, and g grood 
to nobody.” Now, he replied, and what 
he said then he repeated now, “ Whatever 
the object of those who march in proces 
sions may be, by mare ching in processions 
they will not get it. He repeated, eve 
alt hough the object might be the most 
comme ond: able possible —even though it 
might be an object in which he himseli 
was particularly interested—say, for ex 
ample, the amendment of the law—still 
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that object would not be attained, and it 
ought not to be attained, if sought in an 
illegal manner. He wished, then, to show 
the people—to show those who took part 


‘in these illegal demonstrations—to show 


both the doers of wrong and the sufferers 
from wrong——that the eyes of Parliament 
were upon them. He wished it to be 
known that Parliament was aware how 
sorely the patience of the troops, of the 
police, and of the special constables, had 
heen tried. He did not mean to say that 
proper attention had not been paid by the 
(Government to the evils in question. He 
believed that proper attention had been 
paid, and that arrangements had been 
made for the suppression of an outbreak; 
not, however, that he had any fear of an 
outbreak; he did not believe that anything 
of the kind would be attempted; but what 


he did fear, what he did know, was, that | 


these constant processions had the effect 


of interrupting trade—of harassing, to the 


last degree, the voluntary forces, as well as 
the police, the troops, and indeed the whole 
of the tranquil and sober-minded portion of 
the community, without any one person, 
in any one quarter, entertaining even the 
shadow of a belief that these processions 


could possibly serve for the attainment of 
any object whatever. 


The Duxe of WELLINGTON was glad 


that his noble and learned Friend had 


brought this grievance under their Lord- | 


ships’ notice. The whole town had been 


under arms for the last four nights, since | 
Monday, the troops, the police, and inha- 


bitants of all descriptions being kept in a 
state of readiness. He trusted that their 
Lordships would turn their attention to 
some mode of preventing the recurrence 
of an evil which had now been felt for 
about half a dozen of times since the com- 
mencement of this Session of Parliament. 
Two modes of preventing it occurred to 
him: one mode was to prevent the as- 
sembly of these large bodies of persons, 
too numerous for the civil power on the 
spot to deal with, and at the same time 
too numerous for the purpose of discussion, 
if discussion was the object of their as- 
sembling. Another mode of dealing with 
this evil, was to make the persons who 
called these meetings together, under any 
pretext whatsoever, responsible for the 
evil consequences attending them in the 
spoliation of property—the destruction of 
windows or other property. Let such per- 
sons be held responsible for the damage in 
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their own pockets. If that were done, 
their Lordships would find that these gen- 
tlemen would not be so ready to call these 
meetings together for no purpose whatever, 
excepting to make orations, exciting the 
people to the assassination of all who 
might have promoted the punishment of 
a felon, including the illustrious Lady on 
the Throne, and all the servants of the 
Crown and of the public who might have 
lent their aid to the conviction and punish- 
ment of the felon. 

The Marevess of LANSDOWNE 
agreed with the noble and learned Lord in 
thinking that, if large bodies of persons 
were to continue to walk about in orga- 
nised processions to procure the amend- 
ment of the law, which the noble and 
learned Lord stated he was desirous of 
seeing effected, they would be successful 





at least in this respect, in proving that the 
law required amendment, at any rate, as 
regarded their proceedings. Of course, 
there could not for a moment be a second 
opinion that processions having a tendency 
to disturb the public peace ought at once 
to be dispersed; and, as their Lordships 
| knew, such processions had yesterday and 
j the day before been arrested in their pro- 
gress, and the public peace preserved ; 
| their progress had been etfectually resisted, 
and the purposes of those engaged in them 
had been signally defeated. At the same 
time, he was ready to admit that the pro- 
ceedings of those parties had been at- 
tended with a degree of suceess which 
ought no longer to be tolerated; but as tu 
the 29th of May, and the placards an- 
noneing that date, he must be allowed to 
remind the House that the original an- 
nouncements of that kind had no reference 
whatever to the holding of public meetings 
in this metropolis; they were issued lony 
before the intended processions, and merely 
consisted, as he understood, of an invita- 
tion to be present at the opening of Cre- 
morne-gardens. He was perfectly ready 
to admit that, putting the affair of Cre- 
morne-gardens completely out of the ques- 
tion, and setting aside altogether the an- 
nouncement of the 29th of May, the sub- 
ject of these processions demanded the 
serious attention of Her Majesty, and 
required the advice of Parliament. It was 
not to be borne that this most industrious 
metropolis should be exposed to disturb- 
ances of such a nature, and that the 
pains-taking and anxious tradesmen of 
London should be exposed to a loss of 
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be exceedingly difficult to calculate with 
accuracy, but respecting the magnitude 


of which there could not be a shadow of 


doubt. 

The Duke of RICHMOND said, it had 
been suggested that those persons who 
called such meetings as occasioned the dis- 
turbances to which had _ been 
made, ought to be held responsible for the 
results. Now, it was well kuown that in 
several of the provincial towns a great deal 
of disturbance had taken place, and he 
confessed he saw no reason why the par- 


reference 


ties with whom those proceedings origi- 
nated should not be made amenable to the 
law; they had committed an offence well 
known to the laws of England, and he 
thought it would be an extremely judicious 
course to put that law in force against 
them. The police had behaved remark- 
ably well; and it was due to that foree that 
every means which the law afforded should 
be taken for the purpose of insuring their 
protection in the due discharge of their 
duty. Upon these grounds, he did not 
hesitate to say that the wrong-doers in 
those cases ought to be indicted. For ex- 
ample—in London, if some twenty or 
thirty of them were sent for trial to the 
Central Criminal Court, much advantage 
might be the consequence. He took the 
liberty, then, of suggesting to his noble 
Friend opposite, that in the early part of 
these proceedings it would be highly im- 
portant that Government 
should show a determination to put them 
down. He thought it highly important 
that the attention of his right hon. Friend 
at the head of the Home Department should 
be called to this subject. At the 
time, he was fully sensible of the great 
exertions made by his right hon. Friend in 
maintaining the publie tranquillity, and of 
the ability which he had displayed; but he 
did believe that some activity shown in the 
matter of prosecutions and indictments 
might possibly prevent the necessity of 
calling out the soldiery. If necessary, 
they must be called out; and if the dis- 
turbers of the public peace assembled with 
arms in their hands, the soldiers must be 
called on to act. They had already been 
too long kept under arms, and if they 
were frequently called out, and at length 
obliged to act, it might be no harm to re- 
mind those persons who were active in 


the Queen’s 


same 


forming processions that soldiers were but 
men, and that it would be ditticult to esti- 
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property the amount of which it would | 


with Spain. 


mate the consequences of once Putting 
them in motion: under certain cireup, 
stances, it might be extremely difficult t, 
restrain them. 

Lorp DENMAN said, he would not aj. 
vert to any particular facts, as such mat. 
ters might come judicially under his jy. 
tice; but he might inform their Lordships 
that when the grand jury recently assem. 
bled in the Court of Queen’s Bench, the 
learned Judge (Mr. Justice Patteson) wh 
then presided, very properly thought it his 
duty to lay down the law distinctly upon this 
subject. Mr. Justice Patteson had stated 
the dangers which those persons who took 
any part in these disturbances were inew. 
ring; he warned them not to underrate 
the consequences which any attempt to 
resist the dispersion of the mobs of which 
they formed part would bring upon them, 
He did not himself hesitate to say, that if 
the statements put forward upon thes 
subjects were not exaggerated, such in- 
sufferable insults as the law was now ex 
posed to could no longer be tolerated. As. 
suming that the speeches at those meetings 
were reported in the terms that they were 
delivered, then such speeches, exciting the 
hearers to felony, might be visited by the 
severest penalties of the law. In one sen. 
timent dropped by his noble and learned 
Friend opposite he fully concurred, namely, 
that if the object which those parties pro- 
posed to themselves were of the most lau- 
dable character, yet that the mode by 
which they sought to accomplish those ob- 


jects being illegal and criminal, the object 


itself ceased to be justifiable. As an old 
reformer, he would earnestly dissuade his 
fellow-countrymen from engaging in those 
questionable proceedings; to get up peti- 
tions and agitate the public mind at a pe 
riod like the present, would do more i- 


jury than service to the cause of reform; 


and he doubted not that such proceedings 
would prove as dangerous to the parties 
agitating as they were inconvenient to the 
rest of the community. As an old friend 
and well-wisher, he should earnestly hope 
that all agitation would be for the present 
suspended, as otherwise there would be 
great danger of putting an end to all at 
tempts at constitutional reform, even to the 
sacrifice of the principles of constitutional 
freedom. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH SPAIN. 
Lorp STANLEY said, that since he 
last thought it necessary to bring the a 
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fairs of Spain under the notice of their 
Lordships, he had had an opportunity of 
examining the papers which had been laid 
pefore them respecting the circumstances 
yer which the British Minister, Sir 
Heory Bulwer, quitted Madrid. He was 
not, however, now about to enter into any 
discussion of the merits of the question, 
neither had he any intention of calling upon 
Her Majesty’s Government to state the 
course which they intended to pursue with 
regard to those occurrences, under the cir- 
ewnstances in which they were at present 
placed 5 but he must say, that in the 
papers to which he had referred there was 
4 manifest incompleteness. ‘To him it ap- 
peared that there were important omis- 
sions upon a subject respecting which full 
information was most material. A most 
material part of the case appeared to him 
tohave been wholly omitted; he alluded 
toa statement on the part of the Govern- 
ment of Spain to the Government of this 
country, setting forth the motives which 
had induced the former to take so strong a 
step as that of sending away our Minister 
from the Court of Madrid. He was sure 
it would be at once felt that noble Lords 
opposite ought to take some decided 
course, and that they ought as soon as 
convenient t» furnish the House with in- 
formation regarding these transactions. 
The question which ‘he at present wished 
to put was this—had Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment received any communication 
from the Court of Madrid explaining the 
motives which had impelled them to the 
remarkable step that they had recently 
taken, or whether any communication had 
been made in addition to those made to 
Sir H. Bulwer respecting the motives of 
the Spanish Government, and the ground 
oftheir proceedings; and, if so, whether it 
was the intention of the Queen’s Govern- 
ment to lay copies of such documents be- 
fore Parliament ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE re- 
lied, that since the papers to which the 
noble Lord had referred were laid on the 
table of the House, other communications 
had been received by means of the only 
legitimate channel through which corre- 
spondence of that kind could pass, or from 
Which it could be received. He had fur- 
ther to say, that that correspondence, as 
far as it had gone, would not be consider- 
ed as affording any satisfactory explana- 
tions of the reasons which had influenced 
the Spanish Government; and therefore, 
until further communications were received, 
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he could scarcely think it desirable to lay 
any additional papers on the table of the 
House. Until further opportunity could be 
afforded for eliciting the sentiments of the 
Spanish Government, he did think it inex- 
pedient to carry the production of papers 
any further for the present. But, the 
moment those documents were complete, 
they should, without delay, be laid upon 
the table of the House in the fullest form. 
The noble Lord had spoken of certain 
material omissions from the papers already 
before their Lordships. Upon that point 
he had only to observe, that neither he nor 
any of his noble Friends were at all aware 
of any such omissions. As the noble Lord 
had said, he should abstain from entering 
into any discussion of the general merits of 
the question. If ever they should become 
the subject of discussion, he doubted not 
that it would be fully in his power to satisfy 
their Lordships, and even the noble Lord 
opposite, that nothing material had been 
omitted—at least, nothing that could not 
be satisfactorily explained. 


IRELAND. 


The Third Reading of the Parliamen- 
tary Proceedings Adjournment Bill having 
been moved, 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he wished to take that opportunity of call- 
ing their Lordships’ attention to some 
papers respecting the state of Ireland. He 
might, perhaps, have laid them on the 
table of their Lordships’ House without 
making any comment whatever; but, as 
repeated inquiries had in that House been 
made with respect to the state of Ireland, 
he did think it well, under present circum- 
stances, to say a few words. The first 
paper which he proposed to lay upon the 
table of their Lordships’ House was one 
which had been called for a considerable 
time ago, and which, if he recollected 
aright, had been called for by a noble Lord 
whom he then saw on the bench opposite. 
That paper, he trusted, would enable them 
to see the amount of loans which had been 
granted for the relief of the suffering part 
of the population of Ireland; and it would, 
he believed, at the same time enable them 
to see the various objects to which those 
loans had been applied. The general re- 
sult of these documents would show that a 
sum had been advanced to the Irish people 
amounting to no less than 8,787,0001., 
which included 339,000/., which had 
been advanced for the purpose of pro- 
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moting railways in Ireland. 
as doubtless their Lordships were al- 
ready aware, were repayable at  seve- 
ral periods, varying from one to twenty 
years. It was his duty to lay a state- 
ment of those loans before the House; 
but he did not by any means feel himself 
called upon to vindicate all those loans: at 
the same time, he had no objection to say 
that those loans were originally made at a 
time when the Government had no alterna- 
tive. It wastrue that those loans had not 
always been applied to the best possible 
advantage, for want of sufficient organisa- 
tion. The parties concerned in the admin- 
istration of those funds were obliged to 
take their chance for success. The fact 
was, that they had been obliged to make 
those advances without requiring surveys 
or organisation; for if they had required 
those as preliminary conditions, that would 
have defeated their design altogether. He 
knew perfectly well that many of the state- 
ments contained in those papers would dis- 
appoint their Lordships. The results of 
attempts to create an artificial demand for 
labour in Ireland, could not be otherwise 
than disappointing to those who wished, as 
every one ought to wish, that attempts 
should be made to effect a substantial and 
permanent improvement in the condition of 
the people of Ireland. The real regenera- 
tive principle for that part of the United 
Kingdom was to be found, not in large 
grants, but in an awakened spirit of indus- 
try amongst the people themselves. But, 
though strongly infiuenced by these senti- 
ments, Her Majesty’s Government were 
not for a moment insensible to the claims 
which the distress in Ireland had created; 
and he regretted to say that in some parts 
of Ireland much distress was still to be ap- 
prehended, though no doubt two-thirds, or 
at all events one-half, of Ireland was in 
the enjoyment of comparative case. In 
those parts of the country, however, where 
the people were dependent upon one arti- 
cle of food, where that failed there could 
be no doubt the distress was extreme; and 
he could confidently assure the House that 
those parts of Ireland had obtained, and 
should continue to reecive, the utmost at- 
tention from the responsible advisers of the 
Crown. The House would see from the 
papers which were to be laid before them, 
that from time to time assistance had been 
given to the people of Ireland in various 
forms, and that a certain amount of aid 
had been conveyed to them through the 
instrumentality of the British Association; 


Treland. 


These loans, 
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and here he must be allowed to say thy 
the manner in which that body carried ont 
their operations did them immortal honoy 
Their charity and benevolence were grey. 
er, he believed, than had ever been pre 
viously known in any country; and he ly, 
lieved that upon examination their systen 
would be found more perfect than gy 
other that had ever been adopted for suc 
a purpose. The mode in which it had bey 
thought most expedient to apply that funj 
was one which had more than once bem 
noticed in that House, and which he p. 
joiced to say had been productive of happy 
results; it was assistance given by feediny 
and educating children in large masse 
At a time not very distant from the pre. 
sent, there were no fewer than 20],(i) 
children thus provided for at an expense of 
53,0001. a week. He must invite the par. 
ticular attention of their Lordships to the 
papers and correspondence of the Britis 
Relief Association, as containing valuabk 
testimony of the manner in which the plans 
adopted by the Government had operated, 
and of the good that had been effected, 
{ Here the noble Marquess read one or tro 
passages from the papers,] He did not, 
indeed, believe there was a clergyman « 
an inspector in any part of Ireland, in 
which these measures had been taken, wh 
was not prepared to come forward and 
bear the same testimony. Up to the lis 
two months the sum of 78,QQUI. had bee 
expended in this manner. The Goven- 
ment had also taken measures so as to 
continue the means of education and relic 
until after the next harvest. This was 4 
subject which he felt there was some difi- 
culty in dealing with, so as to avoid exci 
ing delusive expectations, and giving rs 
to importunate demands. He would, hov- 
ever, say, with respect to the advances 
that had been made, that [Her Majesty’ 
Government had come to a resolution, w- 
der the present circumstances of Ireland, 
not to require the payment of any one¢ 
the instalments, although many were ¢ue, 
until after the approaching harvest. He 
could not quit this subject of the British 
Association without calling the attention 
of the House, not only to the general spirit 
of benevolence which had prevailed, and 
which had been so usefully and disereetly 
applied to the mitigation of this fearful 
distress, but to the merits also of one ind: 
vidual whose merits and disinterested et 
ertions deserved the highest praise. lle 
alluded to Count Salitzky, a Polish noble- 
man resident in this country, to whom, 
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after much deliberation and communica- 
tion with the Committee, the Government 
had come to the determination of intrust- 
ing the management of the distribution of 
these funds—a task for which his previous 
habits, his high character, and his unques- 
tionable benevolence, eminently adapted 
him. He had also to inform their Lord- 
ships that, after discharging the onerous 
and responsible duties which he had un- 
dertaken, Count Salitzky had positively 
refused to accept the smallest remunera- 
tion whatever. The noble Marquess then 
expressed the gratification he felt in being 
able to state that, in the parts of the coun- 
iry to which he had been alluding, there 
was a greater amount of cultivation now 
going on than had been known in any for- 
mer year; and he read two letters, one from 
Mr. Griffith, and another from a gentle- 
man dating from Cork, descriptive of the 
improved aspect of the country. The 
noble Marquess concluded by laying upon 
the table the accounts and papers relating 
to the distribution of the grants for the 
relief of the distress in Ireland. 

Ear. FITZWILLIAM could not parti- 
cipate in the sanguine hopes of improve- 
ment which seemed to have been instilled 
into the mind of his noble Friend by his 
informants. Tle fully admitted, however, 
that no blame could attach to the Govern- 
ment for the course they had criginally 
taken with respect to Ireland. He had 
never said or thought so. He had never 
found the slichtest fault with the Govern- 
ment for what they had then done; but he 
must find fault with them if they lulled 
themselves into the flattering belief that 
nothing more was necessary for the fur- 
theranee of the interests of that country 
than the measure which Parliament had 
already passed. He wished to see a change 
inthat country, but he saw nothing in the 
measures already taken which had a ten- 
dency to effect that change. THe wanted 
to see a change in the condition and rela- 
tive situations between the different classes 
of society in Ireland; and he saw nothing 
in what had been done that was calculated 
to produce such an alteration. Nothing 
had been done to encourage emigration on 
a large scale, and he was satisfied that 
without that, the state of the rural popu- 
lation of Ireland could not be effectually 
improved. The rural population was the 
phenomenon which must be dealt with, 
and, although there was a great amount 
of industry in the country, he had yet seen 
no tendeney in the measures of the Go- 
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vernment to place the rural population on 
a footing with that of other countries. 
Subject at an end. 


Adjournment Bill. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS 
ADJOURNMENT BILL. 

Lorp STANLEY moved that the Bill 
be now read 34, 

Lord CAMPBELL in moving, pur- 
suant to notice, that the Bill be read a 
third time that day six months, said, 
that he had delayed till the last stage 
taking so hostile a course, in the hope 
that the objections he had stated to the 
Bill would have been made by some alter- 
ations. But the measure appeared to be 
even more objectionable now than when 
the noble Lord had first introduced it; for 
the only Amendment which he had pro- 
posed would considerably add to the evil. 
His objection to the Bill was, that it was 
wholly nugatory; that it was legislating in 
vain, and trying to do by Act of Parlia- 
ment that which the two Houses could do 
by resolution only, if they should be so 
minded. 

Lorn LANGDALE: My Lords, not- 
withstanding the objections of my noble 
and learned Friend, it appears to me that 
the House is much indebted to the noble 
Lord, who, by introducing this Bill, has 
brought a very important subject under 
your consideration. The inconveniences 
which the Bill is intended to remedy are 
very great, and are universally admitted. 
Bills are sent from one House to the other 
so late in the Session that from the usual 
mode of closing the Session, rather than 
from any necessity, they cannot be suffici- 
ently discussed for want of time. If they are 
passed, it is without sufficient deliberation; 
if they are not passed, all the time which has 
been already bestowed upon them is thrown 
away. The remedy proposed is not intend- 
ed to derogate from the prerogative of the 
Crown, or the privileges of either House; 
but when a Bill has passed one House and 
reaches the other at a period which, ac- 
cording to the usual mode of closing the 
Session, is too late to allow of sufficient 
discussion, it is proposed to enable that 
other House, by resolution made with the 
consent of the Crown, to adjourn the Bill 
without abatement till the next Session; 
providing that, if it should pass in the next 
Session even without alteration, it should 
nevertheless be returned to the House in 
which it first passed, to be there adopted or 
rejected by resolution. Thus an opportu- 
nity is given to the House in which it first 
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passed, of abandoning their own Bill, if 
further reflection or any new circumstances 
should have made it desirable to do so. 
As there does not seem to be any very 
good reason why a prorogation should in- 
terrupt the progress of a good measure, 
more than an adjournment for an equal 
length of time, this Bill may seem to err 
in not going far enough, and providing 
that all measures pending at the time of a 


prorogation should be resumed in statu quo | 


in the next Session. This was, in fact, at 


one time proposed; but it was rejected by | 


the House of Commons, principally, I be- 


lieve, on the suggestion of Sir Edward | 
The present Bill relates only to; 


Coke. 
Bills which have passed one House, and are 
adjourned by the other by the consent of 


the Crown. The principal objection is rais- | 
ed on the supposed ground that the Bill is | 
It is said that either House | 


unnecessary. 
may pass Bills, after only one or as many 
readings as it may think proper. I shall 
not question the power of either House to | 
dispense with its Standing Orders, or to 
adopt as many or as few readings of a 
Bill, or any other measures whatever, as 
occasion may require. But considering | 
that usage has sanctioned the particular | 
forms and the several steps which are now | 
usually taken in the passing of Bills, and that 
these forms and successive several steps are 
not usually or satisfactorily departed from | 
without special and sufficient reason stated 
on each particular occasion, it does not 
seem likely that either House would be in- | 
clined to dispense with the safeguards and | 
precautions secured by the existing gene- 
ral orders, by a new general order applie- 
able to the whole class of the cases now 
contemplated. I think, therefore, that 
there is no weight in the objection; and it 
does not appear to me that any inconveni- | 
ence is likely to arise from the provision | 
which is made for fixing a day for a re- | 
sumption of the Bill within a short period | 
of the commencement of the next Session. | 
My Lords, thinking as I do that the Bill | 
is calculated to be of some use, I willingly | 
support the third reading; but I own it} 
appears to me that it will not afford an | 
adequate remedy for the inconvenience 
complained of, and that after it shall have 
passed, as I hope it will, further measures 
will be required; and having made that | 
observation, I hope your Lordships will | 
excuse me for stating my opinion that the 
best if not the only means of guarding | 
against hasty, rash, and indiscreet legisla- , 
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| preparation of Bills before they are int, 
duced into either House. <A_ business % 
| important ought not to be left to the di. 
gence and caution of individual Membe, 
of Parliament, or even to the responsibility 
of particular Government offices, or Minis. 
|ters, charged with other duties suffciey, 
to occupy their whole time. No bag. 
|ness is so difficult, or requires so mug 
vare, attention, and caution, as th 
business of making new laws; and | 
| presume to think that no new law shoul 
be proposed by the Government with. 
| out the official report of a responsible }f. 
nister, stating accurately and authority. 
tively what is the present state of th 
law with reference to the subject—why 
are the inconveniences which are found ty 
arise from it—upon what principles it js 
proposed to provide a remedy—and hoy 
those principles are intended to be applied, 
If this were carefully done, we might re. 
sonably hope to have less of rash and ip. 
considerate suggestion from ignorant and 
incompetent persons — less difficulty in 
dealing with such suggestions when mak 
—less time wasted in idle and unnecessary 
discussions—more of useful deliberation, 
and less of hurry—a greater facility o 
preserving uniformity of enactment and er- 
pression—in short, better laws. Ani 
further, if proper means were taken to 
ascertain and correct the errors whieh 
must be found in almost every application 


| 


|of new laws, we might hope that the 


whole system of our laws would be gradu. 
ally, effectually, and safely improved. 
3ut to do what ought to be done, towards 
attaining this great and important object, 


| would require the constant and unremitting 


attention of Government, and the exclusive 
employment of a Minister charged with 
that particular duty. I conceive that by 
the constant attention and assistance of a 
Minister charged with the peculiar duty of 
attending to the affairs of legislation and 
justice, you might probably reduce toa 
small amount not only the inconveniences 
which this Bill is intended to diminish, 
but many other inconveniences of still 
greater importance. My Lords, I ought 
to apologise for saying so much upon 4 


| subject not immediately and directly under 
| your consideration; though it seems stt- 


ficiently connected with it, not to be 
wholly irrelevant. I think this Bill likely 


| to be useful, though not so effective as. | 


could wish it to be; the discussion 
which it will give rise may be more usefil 


tion is to bestow adequate care on the/| than the Bill itself. I feel obliged to the 
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noble Lord for introducing it; and I wil-' from the Dutch settlers at the Cape of 
lingly vote for the third reading in the Good Hope, who stated that in 1841 a 
hope that the time may come when the large meeting had been held, at which a 
House will be disposed to consider the memorial to Her Majesty was agreed upon, 
more effectual remedy which I have taken imploring that the benefits of self-govern- 
the liberty to suggest. ment might be granted to them; they also 
Lor> WHARNCLIFFE supported the | stated that if they had possessed represen- 
Bill, because it provided a remedy for an tative institutions the expenditure of mil- 
‘neonvenience which was gradually increas- lions might have been saved to this coun- 
ing. He would admit, however, with the | try; and they prayed that the privileges of 
noble Lord who brought in the Bill, that | British citizens might be conceded to 
it was an imperfect mode of accomplishing them. 
the object which it proposed to effect. Pd Hina = cate 
Lorn REDESDALE objected to the ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS OF 
jill, because he believed it would altoge- CONDOLENCE. 
ther fail to remedy the evils which it was| Mr, W. LASCELLES, Comptroller of 
intended to meet. | the Royal Household, appeared at the bar, 
After a few words from Lord Mont-| and read the following Answer from Her 
zacte and Lord StaN.ey, in reply, Majesty to the Address of Condolence pre- 
On the question that the word “ now’’ sented to Her Majesty by the House on the 
stand part of the Motion, death of the Princess Sophia :— 
Resolved in the Affirmative. 
Bill read 3% aud passed. 
House adjourned. 


‘*T have received with satisfaction the loyal 
and dutiful address of condolence the House of 
| Commons has presented to me on the melancholy 
ene i Ne a death of my beloved Aunt, the Princess Sophia, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, | and regard it as a gratifying proof of their attach- 
Friday, June 2, 1848. ment to my person, family, and throne.” 


Mixures.] Pustic Brtts,—I° Prisons; Appeals on Civil VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

Bills (Dublin); Commons Inclosure, j euitiariies 

Reported.—Law of Entail (Scotland). Mr. ANSTEY asked, whether the Go- 
Paritions PreseNTeD. By Dr. Bowring, and other Hon. vornment had received an official announce- 


Members, from a Number of Places, for an Extension of f | es re | f f | j l 1 
the Elective Franchise.—By Mr. Colvile, from Buckland | ent of the removal of one of the Judges 


Hollow, Derby, and by other Hon. Members, from several of the Supreme Court of Van Diemen’s 
Places, for Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Land, and of proceedings being taken by 
Mr. Duncan, from the Presbyterian Congregation at | G c wh a bd eal ml f : 
Lochee, in favour of the Places of Worship Sites (Seot- tue Governor with the intention of remoy- 

° 7 . 
land) Bill.—From the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- ing the other; and, iI so, whether the Go- 
mots of the City of London, for an Alteration of the | varnment intended to order the restoration 


Law respecting Sunday Trading.—By Dr. Bowring, from - + : . 
the Cape of Good Hope, in favour of a Representative | OF Mr. Justice Montagu, and the discon- 


Legislature for that Place.—By Mr. Stansfield, from! {inuance of the proceedings against the 
Merchants, and Others, of Huddersfield, for Alteration Chief J ustice; and to lay the correspond- 
of the Bankruptey and Insolvency Law,—By Mr. Clem- a T ay 
ents, from Leitrim, for Inquiry into the Drumkeeran and | CNce on the table of the House ? 
Dromahair Fever Hospitals.—By Viscount Melgund, from Mr. HAWES had only just received de- 
ig? ge OE agg +a pi P J . , 
the Town Council of Greenock, in favour of the Law of spatches from the Governor of yj an Die- 
Entail (Scotland) Bill—By Mr. Forbes, from the Commis- | ~!'""; A 
sioners of Supply of the County of Stirling, against the Lu- | Men § Land, announcing the removal of 
natie Asylums (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. Moffatt, from Clif- | one of the Judges of the Supreme Court; 
ton Dartmo ardness, i »C , Dev sading a 
ton Dart uth Hardne s, in the County of Devon, against | but the proceeding was taken under an 
4 Repeal of the Navigation Laws. — By Mr. Burroughes, . a “ 5 
from Officers of the Aylesham Union, Norfolk, in favour Act of I arliament, and the J udge would 
of a Superannuation Fund for Poor Law Officers.— By | he enabled to appeal to the Privy Council. 
Mr. O'Flaherty > Parish of Kenvara (Galway , » i 
- Flaherty, from the Parish of Kenvara (Galway, It was no act of the Executive Govern- 
for Alteration of the Poor Law (Ireland). ~By Mr. | yr . 
Rriseo, from the Parish of Westfield (Sussex), to take the | ment here, but the act of the Government 
Turnpike Trusts into Consideration. on the spot. No aceounts had arrived re- 
| ° . ° 
lating to any proceedings with regard to 
THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE | sa ¢ Wiaf |] : ry 
ses a the removal of the Chief Justice. The des- 
Dr. BOWRING had to present a very | patehes having only just arrived, and not 
remarkable petition, written in the Dutch | having been, in fact, perused by the Secre- 
language, He had compared the petition | tary of State, he (Mr. Hawes) hoped to be 
with the translation which accompanied | excused saying more, or stating any opin- 
it, and he could vouch for the accuracy of | ion upon the circumstances. 
that translation, The petition emanated} Mr, ANSTEY gave notice that he 
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would move, on Tuesday, for the produc- | 
tion of papers upon the subject. | 

On the Motion of Mr. Parker, it was 
ordered that the House, at its rising, do | 
adjourn to Monday next. | 

NAVIGATION LAWS—ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. 

Order of the Day read for resuming the | 
Adjourned Debate on the Navigation | 
Laws. 

Mr. GLADSTONE spoke as follows: 
In proceeding to request the indulgence 
of the House while I endeavour to lay be- 
fore them the view which I am inclined to 
take of this most important and by no 
means easy question, I can assure them 
that I shall refrain entirely from troubling 
them with figures and with particular de- 
tails. Enough has been done and will be 
done by other Gentlemen, I have no doubt, 
in that form of illustration of the general 
argument; and I shall only endeavour to 
lay before them the grounds which have 
led me to the opinions that I have formed. 
The question which is at present under 
our consideration is not exactly whether | 
we consider the plan of the Government in 
all its details, or even in its leading outline, 
to be the best plan that could by possibility 
have been adopted; the question fairly 
raised, as I think, by the Motion of my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Herries) is, whether 
we are prepared, and prepared at this time, 
to make an extensive change, not only in 
secondary particulars, but in the principles 
of the navigation laws. To that question, 
thus fairly raised, I am ready to give a} 
deliberate answer in the aftiirmative. In- 
deed, when I read the Motion of my right 
hon. Friend, I was afraid that many would 
have no diiticulty in giving it such a con- 
struction as to make it—what I am sure he 
did not mean it to be—equivalent to no- 
thing; because there are not many will say 
that there are no ‘‘ proved inconveniences ”’ 
whatever attending the navigation law, 
and that you cannot alter it in any parti- 
cular—that you cannot scrape so much as 
a single filing off it, without so far ‘* en- 
dangering our maritime strength.’’ But | 
that is not his opinion, and I am far from 
intending to charge him with it. I under- | 
stand his description of the navigation law: 
itis quite clear and suecinct; I understand 
his description to be, that the principles of 
the navigation law were these—that in your | 
domestic trade and your colonial trade you | 
should secure an absolutely exclusive right 
to the british shipowner; but that in your 
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ought to abolish or even to 
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foreign trade with the whole world it yy 
a perfectly fair question how far upon pria. 
ciples of reciprocity you might admit thy 
foreigner to an equality of dealing; ayj 
unless I greatly misunderstood him, }p 
stated that he was himself prepared, yitj 
respect to the foreign trade of the cow. 
try, by no means to take his stand Upor 
the present law, but to discuss with oy 
nation and another the extension of trad. 
ing privileges upon an equal footing, so fy 
as regards all branches of our commen, 
except those which relate to the dominigg 
of Her Majesty. Understanding these tj 
be the principles of the navigation lay, i 
is my opinion that they ought to be a. 
tered, and that this is the most seasonal 
time for making the alteration. Great at. 
tempts have been made to throw upon the 
proposers of this measure the onus of pror. 
ing a necessity for it. It has been treatal 
as if this were a thing new and unhearl 
of in our Legislature—as if it had w 
analogy in principle to the recent commer. 
cial legislation of the country. Sir, dir 
recent commercial legislation of the cow. 
try has been founded upon the principle 
that upon the whole the more free and w. 
restricted you can make the application o 
competition to the principles of trade, the 
better will trade be conducted; and that 
principle, which has now been applied with 
certain limitations to nearly every greit 
interest in the country, is the identical 


| priuciple on which it is proposed to alte: 


the navigation laws, and, being the identi. 


{eal principle on which the proceedings o 
6 


Parliament for so many years have bee 


|founded, the onus of proof surely rather 


lies upon those who contend that the nav- 
gation laws ought to remain as they are, 
But it is unnecessary to rest the issue 
upon any discussion which might arise « 
to which party was bound to prove bis 
case; in my opinion there never was ai 
instance in which the proof was more dis 


| tinct, that if you ought to legislate yot 


ought to legislate at this moment. Why, 
surely the attitude taken by foreign States, 
and States of the first importance, is quite 
enough to show—I will not say that we 
modify the 
navigation law, but that this is the time td 


| make up our minds about it—this is the time 


to examine and to decide finally whether 
it is to continue in substance a portion 
our code, or whether we are to proceel 
upon a different basis. America bas, i 
my opinion, gained to herself great honout 
by the challenge she has thrown at the 
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foot of Her Majesty’s Government. But 
there is not only that friendly challenge 
which we have received—there is the no- 
tice of a less friendly character, denounced 
by my right hon. Friend as a menace, 
which Prussia likewise has placed before 
And I must say frankly on the part 


us. 


of Prussia, without being an enthusiastic 


admirer of the commercial legislation to 
which she of late years has been a party, 
that Ido not think she has deserved the 
rebuke which my right hon. Friend ad- 
ministered to her. She has given notice 
that she intends to require at our hands an 
entire equality of dealing, and failing her 


success in that purpose, that it is her in- | 


tention to abrogate the conventions sub- 
sisting between her and this country. Now, 


it is true, 1 apprehend, that on the very | 
free of those conventions Prussia is not at | 


this moment upon a footing of equality 
with us. 
ports of Prussia from the ports of the globe 
is guaranteed by treaty to British ships; 
but, on the other hand, Prussian ships 
are not allowed admittance to the ports of 
this country upon terms of equality unless 


they proceed from ports of Prussia only. | 


Is not Prussia perfectiy entitled to demand 
that equality from us ? 


of Prussia and her commercial position in 
the slighting terms he applied to her on 
Monday night? He is the very last man 
who could be deceived by the mere acci- 
dent that the Customs returns of this 
country in the figures by which they mea- 


sure our trade with Prussia happen to be fal- | 
Ile must know well that for com- | 


lacious. 
mercial purposes Prussia represents to us 


a population of 20,000,000 or 25,000,000, | 


who are among the very greatest con- 
sumers of our commodities in Europe, and 
that there is no trade which we carry on 
throughout the whole compass of the globe 
more important to us than the trade with 
Prussia, and the other members of the 


commercial league formed under her aus- | 


pies. As regards commerce, Prussia is 
a first-class Power. As regards justice, 
Prussia is entitled to demand equality with 
uw. The day has gone by when we can 
look down upon other countries in this 
respect, and arrogate to ourselves privi- 
leges which we are not prepared to yield 
to them. And, as regards the menace 
Prussia has uttered, I say that if she en- 
tertained the intention she was entitled to 
entertain—if she meant, unless we relax 


our navigation law, to tighten hers, it was | 
\ 
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At this moment the access to the | 


And is it wise on} 
the part of my right hon. Friend to speak | 
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not an unfriendly course—it was a fair, a 
just, and a friendly course, to give us clear 
and full notice of her intentions, and af- 
ford us thereby an opportunity of escaping 
the evil which a persistence in our present 
system would not fail to draw down upon 
us. Then, with regard to the case of the 
colonies; my right hon. Friend seems to 
think that, because we have not a flood of 
petitions pouring in from our colonies, 
there is no urgent cause, so far as they are 
concerned, for taking the matter into con- 
sideration. That was just the case with 
the United States while they were our co- 
|lonies, that little notice was taken of the 
restrictions this country from time to time 
laid upon the navigation of those colonies, 
| until the crisis of those colvnies came, and 
then it was that all those grievances were 
raked up against us. But those iestraints 
upon the navigation of the colonies were 
regarded as taxes imposed upon them for 
our benefit, and not for theirs; and if it 
be true that the colonist’s command of 
the means of conveyance for his produce 
is limited by the provisions of our naviga- 
tion law, depend upon it, whether you hear 
of it now and in the form of petitions or 
not, at one time or other, and in one form 
or other, you will hear of it. It is impos- 
sible, upon principles of justice, that it 
'should not be so. But I think the right 
hon. Gentleman rather went beyond the 
literal truth when he said that Parliament 
jhad now determined that there should 
be no preference whatever for colonial 
commodities, because, undoubtedly, a 
scale exists upon our Statute-book, with- 
out any fixed term assigned for its dura- 
tion in several important instances; and, 
although we are travelling towards that 
point, it cannot, I think, yet be said that 
we have attained it. But now let us look 
at the Australian colonies. It cannot be 
said quite literally, but there is no impor- 
tant exception to the proposition, that the 
Australian colonies derive po benefit from 
our navigation laws. You require them 
to send their wool to this market to ecom- 
pete with the wool of Germany, which has 
to be carried an eighth of the distance. Is 
it fair that they should likewise be limited 
in the choice of their freights, and that if 
they find a German ship in one of their 
ports that has come out with emigrants, 
they should be obliged to refuse that ship, 
and not be allowed to send their produce 
home in her? What have we just done 
with respect to copper ore? We have de- 
clared that the copper ore of Cuba and 
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Chili shall be admitted on the same terms 
as the ore of our own possessions. Now, 
some valuable mines of copper ore have 
lately been opened in South Australia, and 
you tell your fellow-subjects in that colony 
that they shall have no preference for their 
ore in the home market; and, more than 
that, you do, in effect, place a differential 
duty upon them, because you permit those 
who produce ore in Cuba to choose the 
ship in which they will send it, whilst you 
compel the South Australian miner to pay 
whatever freight the British shipowner, in 
the exercise of his exclusive privilege, may 
demand. It appears to me that a good 
deal of misunderstanding prevails with re- 
spect to Jamaica. It has been represented 
that the Jamaicans were anxious for an 
alteration of the navigation laws, only be- 
sause they thought it would be the means 
of reducing freights to this country; but 
it is now apparent that the measure will 
confer an equal privilege on the Cuba pro- 
ducer, and, therefore, no relative advan- 
tage can accrue to the Jamaicans. That, 
I understand, is the argument which is 
held to be sufficient to destroy the force of 
the memorial from Jamaica in favour of 
the repeal of the navigation laws. But 
surely this is a great fallacy. I must here 
advert to the speech of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Stamford. He 
told the House that he was willing to allow 
American ships to bring produce to this 
country from all parts of the world, on 
condition that equal privileges were con- 
ferred upon us. He is willing to allow the 
planter of Cuba to send his sugar to this 
country in American vessels, and thereby 
to gain whatever advantage is to be ob- 
tained by the reduction of freights; but, in 
his affection for Jamaica and the other 
British eolonies—in his desire to hug them 
in the closest embrace—he insists that 
with respect to them the monopoly of the 
British shipowner shall continue. It ap- 
pears to me that the result of such an ar- 
rangement would be to give the foreigner 
in Cuba an advantage which is denied to 
the British planter in our own colonies. 
Another circumstance marks the present 
moment as a time eminently suitable for 
carrying out fully the principle involved in 
the proposition which has been submitted 
to the House. During the last five or six 
years we have entered on an active course 
of commercial legislation; and it cannot be 
denied that we have done more than was 
ever before done in a similar time. We 
have done more than ever can be done 
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again to add to the bulk and Weight of 
imports into this country. By taking that 
course we have immensely stimulated the 
shipping interest, and greatly enlarged the 
field of employment. We have done mop 
than ever can be done again to inereay 
the profits of shipowners; and, therefor 
I venture to think that now is the tine 
before any great speculation in British 
shipping should cause the supply to over. 
take and perhaps pass beyond the demand, 
to subject the British shipowner to compe. 
tition with a wider field of rivalry than hy 
has hitherto been exposed to. An in. 
portant question is raised with referenc 
to this subject. The relation of the (ques. 
tion with the defences of the country js 
one of vital importance, which no one coull 
be justified in omitting from view in eo. 
sidering the subject; and when I see th: 
noblemen and gentlemen of England, who 
are themselves stripped of protection, com. 
ing forward, and from motives, of which | 
do not for a moment dispute the sacred. 
ness, maintaining for others the protectin 
which they have lost themselves, and that 
too not only from an abstract attachment 
to commercial restrictions, but because 
they conscientiously believe that the pn. 
posed alteration of the navigation lays 
will be injurious to the power and the de. 
fences of the country, I am more. than 
ever bound to give the objection my ser- 
ous consideration. I must own that I an 
not prepared—it may be owing to weak 
ness of nerve—to follow the right hon 
Member for Manchester, in the lofty flight 
which he took with reference to the sul 
ject. Iam not prepared to say, that with 
the view of gaining an accession of trade 
to this country, I would deprive the Britis 
Navy of all possible resort to the mercat- 
tile marine in the event of a war or sut- 
den emergency. I concur with the right 
hon. Gentleman in entertaining a sanguine 
hope that the commercial legislation of 
this country, with its benign contagion, % 
to speak, will spread itself slowly among 
other nations, and become the rule of ge 
neral legislation; that it will prove a te 
which will much strengthen the bonds 
amity which unite different countries, aud 
diminish the frequency of wars. I eanndt, 
however, concur with the right hon. Gee 
tleman in his sanguine prophecy, and a 
ticipate that universal peace will imme- 
diately follow the declaration of freedom 
of commerce. The untoward fate which 
has attended some recent prophecies with 
respect to revolutions, will make me vey 
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cautious in giving faith to predictions for 
the future. And I must say that, judging 
from the past, if the right hon. Gentleman 
or any other person should prophesy that 
universal peace would follow the repeal of 
the navigation laws, so far from believing 
him, I should rather entertain a suspicion 
that a general war would be raging within 
aweek. With reference, however, to the 
important question to which I have just 
adverted, I may remark that the facilities 
for manning the Navy by the aid of the 
merchant service appear to be greater, 
if we may judge from experience, than we 
are led to suppose. If I recollect accurate- 
ly, the late Secretary to the Admiralty 
stated during a former discussion, that at 
the breaking out of the war in 1793, our 
naval foree did not exceed 16,000 or 
18.000 men, whilst our mercantile marine 
amounted to only 1,500,000 tons—it now 
amounts to 4,500,000 tons—and yet, within 
eighteen months from that period, we had 
86,000 men on board the fleet. Undoubt- 
edly the introduction of steam in the Navy 
must exercise a most important influence 
on the question, chiefly because it is to 
steam vessels we must mainly look for the 
execution of those sudden operations which 
render the power of a sudden resort to the 
mereantile marine for the purpose of man- 
ning the Navy a matter of such impor- 
tune, After stating these limitations, 
however, I confess it appears to me that 
the decision of the House must depend 
mainly on the question, what is to be the 
commercial effect of relaxing or removing 
the navigation laws? Are we to expect 
by the adoption of that measure to give a 
wholesome stimulus to our mercantile ma- 
rine, and to extend the field of employ- 
ment; or, on the contrary, will that marine 
iwindle away under the influence of com- 
petition, and be reduced to so low a point 
that the country could no longer depend 
won it for furnishing a supply of men to 
the Navy in the event of a sudden emer- 
gency? On that issue I am ready to stake 
the whole question. I am prepared to ad- 
Voecate an alteration in the navigation laws 
oi my conviction, supported by arguments, 
that the effect of a judicious change will 
ve, not to limit, but to strengthen and ex- 
tend the commerce, and, with the com- 
neree, the navigation of this country. On 
the other side, the advocates of the reten- 
tion of the law say, ‘‘ How is it possible 
that the British shipowner can exist under 
Competition with foreign countries, when 
pays more for his timber than the Rus- 
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sian, more for the wages of his men than 
the Dane, and more for their food than 
most foreign nations?”’ I will not stop to 
inquire whether these allegations are strict- 
ly accurate. I believe that they are some- 
what exaggerated; but I think we have no 
reason to apprehend that in a fair contest 
the British shipowner will be left behind 
his rivals, let them belong to what nation 
of the globe they may. If we are to fear 
the Danes and Swedes on account of the 
means of cheaper construction and man- 
ning, how is it, I ask, that those nations 
have not already driven us out of the car- 
rying trade of the world? Let any candid 
man answer this question, How is it that 
British ships proceed in multitudes year 
after year from the port of Rio to the port 
of Trieste? I am not now speaking of 
that which is called—though not with strict 
accuracy perhaps—the direct trade of this 
country. The Danes have had plenty of 
time to think about it; and if they are un- 
able to drive you out of trades which are 
strictly and literally unprotected, why 
should we fear that they will succeed in 
doing so after the repeal of the navigation 
laws? Is the cheapness of ships an impor- 
tant advantage? Then why do not the 
British shipowners have their vessels built 
in British North America, where they ean 
be made as cheaply as in any part of the 
world? I remember that about four years 
ago a movement took place in this coun- 
try, the object of which was to protect the 
British shipbuilder against the competition 
to which he is exposed with the builder in 
British North America. Upon that occa- 
sion it was stated that it is usual to build 
ships in Canada or New Brunswick, to 
freight them with timber, and send them 
to this country, where, after the sale of 
the cargo, the ship is sold for less than 
the cost price, the speculator being satis- 
fied with the profit which he has made by 
the timber. That statement was made by 
a high authority, and I have no reason to 
doubt its accuracy. It is evident, then, 
that not only is the British shipowner able 
to have ships built as cheaply as they can 
be made in any country of the world, but 
that he can buy them under prime cost. 
Why does he not buy them? Because they 
will not last; and that observation applies 
to the cheap ships of all foreign nations. 
The facts quoted by the hon. Member for 
Dartmouth last night, proved that since 
the existence of the reciprocity treaties, 
their mercantile marine has made less pro- 
gress than ours. If there be any real ad- 
K 
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vantage in cheap ships, how happens it 
that our shipowners go on building dearer 
and dearer ships every year? It is a re- 
markable fact, and pregnant with instruc- 
tion, that the books of Lloyd’s show of 
late years an increase of vessels of the 
higher class, built, of course, at a greater 
cost than ships of a lower class. With re- 
spect to the cheapness of seamen, why 
should we fear the Danes, when the Amer- 
icans did not fear them? The Americans 
pay their seamen higher wages than we 
do, and the American vessels are supplied 
on a more expensive scale than ours are; 
yet the Americans do not fear the Danes. 
On the contrary, they are superior to the 
Danes in the commerce of the world. 
Their commerce extends over the whole 
globe, and their shipping increases more 
rapidly than that of the Danes or Swedes. 
But we feared not American rivalry. Why 
then fear that of the Danes? Away with 
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tlhe bugbear of cheapness! It is not cheap | 


but dear countries we have to fear—coun- 
tries that possess capital, enterprise, in- 
dustry, and intelligence; and I hesitate not 
to express my conviction, that in any one 
of those particulars we shall be able to 
meet any other country, and to beat it. I 


say, therefore, that, as far as we can form | 


a judgment from any elements of this 
kind, there really is no reason why we 
should apprehend serious or permanent in- 
jury to any branch of the maritime trade 
of this country, or to the interest of the 
shipowner, from the fair and just competi- 
tion of other nations. At the same time, 
I fully grant that the system it is proposed 
we should proceed to alter, is a very com- 
plicated one. Its operation has no doubt 
been, to give, in many instances, an arti- 
ficial form to our trade, and induce people 
to rely on what they ought not to depend 


upon, instead of leaving them to rely only | 


on what they could command, and the ad- 
vantages they might legitimately avail 
themselves of. We are here destroying 
not merely a single monopoly of the ship- 
owner at the expense of the public; we are 
called upon to undo a complicated web of 


distinct interests, one compensating an- | 


other, but all of them subsisting at the 
expense of the public. 
invested with monopoly in many instances 
against the foreigner; but the shipowner 
has to meet the monopoly of the seaman. 
The monopoly of the seaman is again coun- 
terworked by the shipowner being forced to 


. . | 
carry a greater number of apprentices than | 


he would do if left to his own discretion. 


{COMMONS} 


The shipowner is | 
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| He is also limited as to power in bringiy 

leertain goods from certain countrig, 
; Then the rates of charge on shipowners fy, 
lights and pilotage are very high—highe 
than they ought to be, and higher thy 
they might have been had the shipowne, 
being exposed to fair competition, earnestly 
bestirred himself to get these lights aj 
pilotage dues reduced to the lowest point 
at which the service could be done, The 
shipowner, again, is subject to the disad. 
vantage of impressment. In this respect 
he has suffered much; and in calling 
him to relinquish any advantage he my 
have derived, or may think he has derivei, 
from the restrictions imposed on trade by 
the navigation laws, we must, of course, | 
apprehend, be prepared to remove entirely 
from him all the fetters which now affec 
him. In my opinion there is not one ¢ 
these fetters that can be allowed justly 
remain. I fully grant the shipowner hs 
a right to claim at our hands everything 
any class can claim. As far as any clas 
ean be entitled to special regard for its in- 
terests, I say this is the class. I say the 
shipowner is entitled to require perfect 
freedom in the purchase of his ship—te 
has a perfect right to own a foreign-built 
ship if he pleases. I won’t go into the 
question whether foreign-built ships should, 
according to the analogy of your tariff, be 
subject to a moderate duty. But if the 
ships of the Baltic be so cheap and so gool, 
he should be allowed to purchase them if 
he thinks proper. I must also distinetly 
state—although here I am sorry to difie 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Pres 
dent of the Board of Trade on a point | 
hope he regards as not essential, but only 
a matter of detail—if we destroy the nav- 
gation laws, I do not think we should re 
quire the shipowner to man his ship with 
three-fourths of British hands. This woull 
be alike contrary to policy and justice. It 
is contrary to policy, for what inducemeat 
would the shipowner then have to register 
at all? If vou continue a legal restrietim 
of that kind, he will not register his ship 
as a British ship. But I think it is als 
plainly contrary to justice. I thinkits 
not fair to require the shipowner to enter 
into unlimited competition with one of his 
hands tied. If you leave the importer of 
produce free in his choice of the ship 
which is to carry his goods to this country, 
it is impossible to argue in the sam 
breath that the British shipowner is t0 be 
restricted in the choice of the men by 
| whom te navigate his vessel, That, 
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That, ! 


4 a judgment, whether, under all circum- 
S ment; but this I do say, if it be necessary 
! for the public interests that impressment 


} be maintained, the shipowner has an abso- 
' lute right to be compensated. 


| what is his predicament ? 


|, tow the condition of the seaman in almost 


y With a pension, but not one-fourth part of 


pension—which cannot give him anything 


S ought to be relieved of these disadvan- 
s tages, So of the shipbuilder, again; if he 
; can show that he labours under disadvan- | 
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think, is a feature of the Government plan 
which cannot survive the ordeal to which, 
of course, the measure will be subjected 
in detail by the Committee. Upon every 
point the shipowner should be left at per- 
fect liberty. With respect to impressment, 
even, the shipowner has a right to be free. 
I do not now enter into the question, on 
which I do not feel qualified to pronounce 


stances, we may not dispense with impress- 


We have 
no right to make him the victim of public 
convenience. ‘Then the seaman has a sort 
of monopoly against the shipowner. But 
Is he not pun- 
ished for it? He is subjected to competi- 
tion from boys; he is liable to be ousted 
from employment by the necessity the 
shipowner lies under to carry a certain 
number of boys. He is liable also to ser- 
vice in the Navy, and—what is a grievous 
hardship—he is subject to a tax on his 
wages, in the shape of a contribution to 
the Merchant Seamen’s Fund. The law is 
altogether exceptional, and, as now worked, 
it is totally impossible that it can continue. 
lam not for giving up the tax; but if 
you choose to maintain the exceptional 
law for the seaman, you must see that he 
enjoys the advantage of it. I wish to 
have it so worked as to render it beneficial 
for its objects. Every argument of policy 
is in favour of revising it. But what is| 
every port? You profess to provide him 
what a pauper in every workhouse enjoys. 
You interfere with his profits, and with- 
draw part of his wages under the pretence | 
of making a provision for him in old age, | 
vhich is no provision at all; and you leave 
him in many instances in a worse position 
than that of a pauper, with a miserable 


like support—after having paid a price for 
which he ought to have received a full and 
honourable recompense. Now, if the mo- 
wopoly of the seaman should be destroyed, 
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those who do carry it on. 
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under those disadvantages. I think it will 
appear in evidence, that as regards steam- 
ship building, he is already in a position of 
immense, almost unapproachable, advan- 
tage. In building sailing vessels he has 
also great advantages. The Legislature 
has made great efforts to relieve him from 
the disadvantages he formerly laboured 
under. He has a perfectly free command 
of the means of victualling his ship; he 
has a perfect command of all the metals 
that are required in the building of his 
ship; he has a perfectly free command of 
the materials of sails and cordage. With 
regard to timber, there is only, after all, 
a very limited burden imposed on him, 
in the shape of a tax of 15s. per load. 
The portion of Baltic or other foreign 
timber, which he uses in building his ships, 
is very small. The chief material used he 
has close by—British oak, and that he has 
cheaper and readier than any of his rivals. 
Even with respect to the portion of Baltic 
or other foreign timber, he may require in 
the construction of British-built ships, I do 
not see why that proposition should not be 
revived which was made by Mr. Huskisson, 
although it did not then meet with a very 
favourable reception — that a drawback 
should be allowed on the materials employ- 
ed in the shipbuilding trade. It is within 
the power of Parliament to relieve the 
shipbuilder in that respect, while it exposes 
him to competition. It would not be fair 
to assume—for myself I deprecate the as- 
sumption—that this measure involves a 


general censure either on British seamen, 


or British shipmasters, or shipowners. 
The object of such a measure undoubtedly 


is, that you may get the trade of the coun- 
try carried on in the best way and at the 


smallest cost; but it is not fair to repre- 
sent it as involving any general censure on 
Much has 
been said of the consular reports, and the 


qualifications and character of masters and 
seamen. 
some exaggeration on that subject; but, 
on the other hand, I have no doubt that 
from the very fact of the unrivalled 
inborn seamanship of the British sub- 
ject, he may have been less careful in 


I have no doubt there has been 


I say, on the other hand, that the seaman} accomplishing himself in his profession 
I g » 





than has been the case with the seaman of 
other countries, who had fewer advantages. 


I cannot doubt that you might by judicious 


ages which it is in the power of the Le- | measures improve in some important par- 
gislature to remove, we ought to remove | ticulars the standard of professional ac- 


them, 


I think the shipbuilder will have | complishments as regards the mercantile 
; Seat difficulty in showing that he labours | character of shipmasters. It is painful to 
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observe the difference between the rates of 
insurance with reference respectively to 
ships and cargoes. The superiority of 
the British shipbuilder is asserted unequi- 
vocally by those impartial judges the in- 
surance-offices; he ean insure his ship 
lower than the shipowner of any other 
country. But it is painful to read that 
the insurance effected on the cargo of a 
British ship is higher. And why is it so ? 
Is it true or not that in many instances 
greater care is bestowed on his cargo by 
the foreign than the British master? I 
have myself heard of eases of British mer- 
chants being compelled to send orders to 
their correspondents not to ship by British 
vessels, because in foreign vessels goods | 
were hetter taken care of. Here is one 
point on which an improvement may be 
brought about by legislation. By the 
number of men employed on board ship, 
and the disposition to economise labour, as 
the Americans economise, something may 
be effected. Great as are the enterprise, 
skill, and vigilance, of those who make the 
mercantile marine of England, you may 
raise them to a higher point by subjecting 
that marine to a less restricted application 
of the principle of competition. Nor would 
it be fair to represent the object of this | 
measure, to reduce freights. This may be| 
an incident of it, very possibly. But, in 
the first place, it is also possible that there | 
might be great benefit to the public in the 
better care of cargoes, in greater despatch, 
and in various other ways, enough to | 
justify the measure, without any serious 
reduction of freights; and, on the other | 
hand, it is equally undeniable. that there 
might be a reduction of freights without | 
detriment to the shipowner. His field of | 
employment being extende’, he might af- | 
ford to take a full freight at lower rates, | 
rather than wait longer in port, and have | 
his ship at last half empty. Upon gene- 
ral grounds, therefore, | cannot have the 
least hesitation in thinking that we have 
reached that time when we ought to con- 
template an extensive alteration of the 
navigation laws; and I have only now to 
state to the House what occurs to me with 
respect to the form of the measure proposed 
by the Government. And here I must 
confess that in several not unimportant 
particulars I should have preferred that 
the Government had determined to pursue 
a somewhat different course with regard to 
the form of their measure. I will state 
first an important point on which I should 
have preferred a measure that might in -" 
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| founded. 
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first effect have been more restricted, apj 
more gradual in its operation. Although 
I fully admit that the question is not fre 
from difficulty—although I reserve to my. 
self the opportunity of deriving informatig, 
and advantage from the lights others may 
throw on this discussion, I should hay 
wished, on the whole, that Governmey 
had thought fit to adhere to what ha 
been almost the invariable course of prece. 
dent, sanctioned by utility and convey. 
ence—lI say not also by justice—and ha 
made the large concessions of privilege 
they propose conditional and limited by ree 
ciprocal treatment from other countries, 
If I may deseribe the manner I shoul 
have preferred, I would quote simply the 
words which the right hon. Gentleman ip. 
formed the House Mr. Bancroft employed 
on the part of the United States. I kno 
the many limitations now imposed on thé 
trade of Europe might, in some particular, 
have made it necessary for you to proceel 
unconditionally; but with regard to the 
great question, cargoes coming from al 
parts of the globe, all goods irrespective of 
origin, and with regard to the colonial ani 
the coasting trade, I should have wished 
the Government to say to every country, 
«If you do little, we will do little; if yu 
do much, we will do much; and if you do 
all, we will do all.’’ Now, I will state 
the reasons on which that opinion i 
I know it is an opinion that wil 
not be popular in this House. I don't 
think the adoption of it would materially 
sweeten the cup commended to the taste 
of the shipowners of this country. The 
very name of reciprocity is extremely u- 
popular to those who are attached to the 
principles of commercial freedom. But | 
think that is an unjust prejudice, derived 
from the universal, unequivocal failure af 
all attempts to contract engagements « 
reciprocity in customs duties. I admit 
their failure in the fullest terms, without 
qualification, great or small; but I conten! 
that the two subjects are entirely distinc 
We have failed entirely in the formation 


' tariffs on the reciprocal relaxation of cus 


toms duties. As a matter of argument! 
take the negotiation with Portugal. We 


‘say, ‘* We will reduce the duties on por 


wine from 5s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per gallon 
provided you reduce your duty on British 
woollens from 50 or 60 to 20 per cent. 
Well, now, are the materials which it 8 


‘attempted to compare together, in any Tt 


spect commensurable with each other ! 
Have the interests that are brought mld 
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contact with one another, any particular 
relation one to the other? The producer 
of cloths in England does indeed derive an 
indirect benefit from the reduction of 
the duty on Portuguese wines; but he 
does not derive that direct, palpable, 
immediate, and paramount benefit which 
yould be derived by the shipowner, 
fom a diminution of the duty. Their in- 
terests are not at all the same. You ask 
to have the duty on British cloths re- 
duced with a view to the general extension 
of trade; but if the British shipowner, 
trading to Spain, and paying double duties, 
has to compete with Spanish ships, that 
pay only single duties, the effect is to 
create an absolute monopoly for the latter. 
We have a remarkable instance of this in 
the trade with the British East Indies. 


For many years the trade from this coun- 


try to the East Indies has been opened to 
American vessels as well as to vessels of 
other nations. I am afraid it is true they 
have not availed themselves of that permis- 
sim; and why? Because, although the 
duty levied is extremely low, yet, double 
duties being charged upon the Americans, 
they are thereby practically excluded from 
the trade. Now, I have this fear, that if 
you do not stipulate for the abolition of 
these double duties, in many instances you 
will have a practical monopoly established 
against you. I do not think there is much 
inthis question as a matter of practice, 
because I am disposed to believe, and I 
ardently hope, that America on the one 
hand, and the Baltic Powers on the other, 
vill enter into the establishment of a sys- 
tem of unconditional freedom on both sides. 
But when I look at the policy of Holland, 
vhich, though liberal in its customs 
duties, is not so in regard to its naviga- 
tim—and when I look to the policy of 
France, of Spain, and of the Italian States 
—I must confess I have considerable appre- 
hensions, not of any great, permanent, or 
ital injury being inflicted on the vast in- 
terests of the British shipping, because 
those interests are too extended to be se- 
tiously injured by the policy of a few Eu- 
Topean countries, but my great fear is, that 
much mischief will be done by affording a 
scope to the indulgence of the selfish and 
latrow views of those countries, and that 
much hardship will be inflicted upon the 
shipowners by their being excluded, by the 
foree of the double duties, from trading 
with those countries, and that they will 
lose the great benefit which the public 
Would otherwise derive from a system of 
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freedom in the carrying trade of the world. 
It has always been admitted by the advo- 
eates of reciprocity duties, that if it were 
possible to seenre a double benefit by 
treatics with other countries, it was highly 
important to do so. It has always been 
granted that the beneficial effects of free 
trade must be greatly limited and re- 
stricted if this country should have to pro- 
ceed in carrying out its principles in- 
dependently of other countries and at 
its own risk, and that that cireumstance 
alone made it worth while to exert our 
best efforts to secure the double benefit of 
reciprocity treaties. In this case, there- 
fore, it is required in fairness to the in- 
terests of the shipowners, as well as to 
your merchants and manufacturers, that 
you should endeavour to secure the double 
benefit of such treaties. But what has 
been the answer with regard to these 
treaties? The answer has been, that the 
reciprocity system was a failure—that it 
was impracticable—that, however good and 
desirable it might be in theory, it was not 
feasible, and therefore, being compelled to 
choose between acting by ourselves, or not 
at all, we have acted for ourselves, rather 
than not at all. But that, Sir, is not the 
alternative before us. If it were, I should 
not feel it necessary to say that I should 
feel myself bound to a course of inaction. 
But I think the practicability of proceeding 
on the plan of reciprocity can be estab- 
lished. You have not the difficulty of com- 
paring stipulations on the one side and on 
the other; there is not the same opportu- 
uity now as heretofore for ignorance and 
prejudice to find their way into the discus- 
sion of the question, or to clothe with the 
clouds of uncertainty the future, by vague 
statements in respect to the customs 
duties—you have merely to say, ‘ Here is 
the plan; its provisions are perfectly un- 
derstood; we found no difficulty in proceed- 
ing with that plan before.”’ This course 
was open to you, and is so still, and on the 
whole, I think it would have been advan- 
tageous and safe to have preferred that 
course in the present instance. But even 
the measure which you now propose is not, 
after all, an unconditional measure. It is 
proposed to reserve a power to the Queen 
in Council. First of all, you abolish all 
restrictions on navigation, and then you 
place in the hands of the Queen a power to 
impose countervailing duties on all coun- 
tries who do not grant to us the same ad- 
vantages as we concede to them. I con- 
fess it appears to me that, instead of that 
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plan, it would have been wiser to have pro- 
ceeded by treaties of reciprocity. I think 
there is a great objection to conferring 
such a power as that which is proposed to 
be given to the Queen in Council. I grant 
a similar power has been given in former 
instances, but not in so extensive and im- 
portant a matter. Certainly it was given 
in the ease of the Corn Bill; but I remem- 
ber observing hon. Members smile when it 
was proposed, because everybody under- 
stood that it was a mere brutum fulmen. 
No one believed that the Corn Bill was to 
be repealed, as against any particular 
country that might levy a duty upon 
British goods which the Government might 
think excessive. 
opening the colonial trade; but that was a 
very peculiar case. Mr. Huskisson’s ob- 
ject, on that occasion, was to bring rivals 
in the trade against the Americans. It 
was not a case beginning de novo ; it was 
not a case res integra. The Americans 
already possessed the trade with our colo- 
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nies, and the object of Mr. Huskisson was | 


to let in other countries to participate in 
that trade. But, in the present instance, 
we ought to know, because it is a material 
point, whether it is intended to retain this 
power as a dormant power, or whether the 
Government means to act upon it against 
those countries that do not reciprocate with 
us. It is quite plain that hostile interests 
will force from the Government a most ex- 
plicit pledge on this subject. The Go- 
vernment will be required to define dis- 
tinctly to what class of eases they mean 
that power to be applied. 1 think they do 
not intend it to remain dormant, but to be 
bond fide, and by virtue of that power at 
their discretion to reimpose differential 
duties in order to extort reciprocity from 
those nations that would be otherwise in- 
clined to pursue an illiberal course. If they 
do so, I must confess, although I have no 
want of confidence in the present Govern- 
ment for such a purpose, and I would as soon 
leave that power in the hands of the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Board 
of Trade, of whose honour and candour all 
who know him are aware, as in the hands 
of any person whatever; yet at the same 
time I think it too large and delicate a 
question to be left in the hands of the Exe- 
cutive, without obvious and pressing neces- 
sity. I think it a power, the concession of 
which will be extremely disagreeable to the 
right hon. Gentleman: the pressure from 
one quarter and another will oblige him to 
regret powers which are of an order that 
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There was the case of | 
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should be reserved for the decision of Py, 
liament. And if it is intended that j 
should be a living and practical powe, 
which you are to put in force in cage ¢ 
need—and it is obvious you cannot othe, 
wise exercise it honestly—then you would 
I think, proceed more safely and wisely 
by undoing piecemeal the system you hay 
got, than by sweeping it away in orderly 
reconstruct it piecemeal, and then shortl 
afterwards, in all probability, pull it dom 
again. Though I admit this question t 
be one of difficulty, then, I must dify 
| from the Government with respect to thei 
| form of procedure; but I ask no ereiij 
| whatever from the shipowners for that dit 
| ference of opinion, because I frankly avoy 
| my belief that, as respects all those wh 
| may be looked upon as the more formid. 
lable rivals—the Baltic Powers and th 
| Americans, who are certainly entitled 
|the name of formidable rivals—I believe 
| you will have reciprocity, whether youpas 
| the Bill in this form, or in the form which 
I should prefer. Then with respect tothe 
restrictions you propose still to retain, | 
have already said I think it impossible ty 
pass a measure of this kind, striking # 
the root of the navigation laws in all essen. 
tial particulars, and preserve the’ restric. 
tion on the shipowner of obliging him t 
man his ships with three-fourths of th 
crew British seamen. His claim in that 
‘respect, I think, is absolutely irrefragable, 
I am inclined also to differ from the Go 
/vernment with respect to the restrictions 
they propose to retain upon the fisheries 
As the right hon. Gentleman has not ye 
referred to that subject in detail, and I d 
not know certainly what his reasons may 
be for retaining those restrictions, I wil 
not go into detail respecting it, but I must 
make a few remarks on another and very 
important restriction which the Goven- 
ment propose to retain—I mean the coast 
ing trade. 
reason whatever why the coasting trae 
should not be dealt with exactly in the 
same way as you deal with the colonial 
trade. The right hon. Gentleman #- 
/verted to the danger to the revenue that 
would ensue if this were acted upon. That, 
of course, is a subject which he and lis 
Colleagues in office are much better quali 
fied to judge of than I am; and if it canbe 
shown that real danger to the revente 
would occur by opening the coasting trade, 
I confess you have an argument agails 
that measure; but subject to that quali 
cation, I am adverse to the restriction. 








I confess I am aware of w 
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disapprove of it not merely upon practical 

ounds, and because I wish to arrive at a 
solution of this question which shall be a 
complete settlement of it, and which shall 
leave nothing further to be debated in this 
House; but if the right hon. Gentleman 
will favour me with his attention for a few 
moments, I can show him that the exclu- 
sive retention of the coasting trade, whilst 
it is of no importance to the British ship- 
owner, Will have the effect of materially 
lessening the advantage you are anxious 
to obtain for the British shipowner in other 
countries. There is no quarrel between 
us on the ground that reciprocity is desira- 
ble; we are unfeignedly anxious for the 
benefit of the British shipowner, and de- 
sirous to extend the field of his employ; 
we are desirous to obtain for him from 
foreign countries, if it can be obtained, the 
same extended liberty we give them as re- 
gards our own. Look, then, at the bear- 
ing of this principle on your commercial 
relations with Ameriea. I will not advert 
to any other country, because I cannot as- 
sume that there is any other to which the 
coasting trade would be of the same im- 
portance, although, when I remember that 
the coasting trade of the Miditerranean 
was at one period carried on to a great 
extent in British vessels, Iam by no means 
prepared to deny that our coasting trade 
might not be of the utmost advantage to 
other countries. I believe the coasting 
trade of America would be of the utmost 
advantage to our shipping. [‘* Hear!’’] 
Yes, I cannot but understand the words of 
Mr. Bancroft, in his note to the noble 
Lord opposite, as meant to imply a gradu- 
ated or sliding-scale of concessions. I un- 
derstand him to say, ‘‘ we are ready, if 
you are ready, to make short work of it; 
we are willing to give to the British flag 
all the privileges which you may give to 
the Americans.” Now, what are you 
going to do by this measure 2? You are not 
going to give the coasting trade to the Ame- 
neans. If I am asked what is likely to be the 
most serious inconvenience the British ship- 
owner will suffer before this question is tho- 
roughly settled, I should be very much dis- 
posed to answer, the rivalry of the Ameri- 
cans in the colonial trade. Well, you are 
hot going to give your coasting trade to 
the Americans, though probably few Gen- 
tlemen will be found to entertain apprehen- 
sions that if it were thrown open to them, 
there would be many vessels under the 
stipes and stars engaged in it; and there- 
fore its concession would not practically be 
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a very serious one for our own shipping in- 
terests, though in giving them the colonial 
trade you give them something which we 
have a right to regard as of far greater 
magnitude. America has no colonies; but 
she has a coasting trade equivalent to a 
colonial trade, and in carrying on which 
our connections to the north and south of 
her territory are in a condition to enable 
us to take a very useful part in assisting 
her shipowners. I say, then, we ought to 
be prepared to make to America this de- 
mand. Let us give her the coasting trade, 
and we are entitled, not merely in policy 
but in justice, to ask her for her coasting 
trade. But let us give her the colonial 
trade without the coasting trade, and we 
give her the valuable boon whilst we with- 
hold the worthless; but we cannot say to 
her, ‘* Give us all, for we have given you 
all.” But this is a matter of very great 
importance; and it appears to me a very 
forcible argument for including the coast- 
ing trade in any arrangement you may 
make. In the general principles of the 
relaxation of the navigation laws, it is evi- 
dent, I think, from what I have said, I . 
cordially coneur with Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters; I am sincerely desirous to give them 
an effectual support in carrying their mea- 
sure, and should be extremely unwilling to 
take any step that could hinder its pro- 
gress. On the other hand, I hope they 
will not feel themselves precluded from ac- 
cepting any suggestion | have thrown out, 
in case they should be convinced, after 
discussion, that it would be an improve- 
ment. But with respect to the general 
principles on which we are to proceed, 
never did I feel more confident cither of 
their soundness or of their applicability to 
the case in hand, or that the time is come 
which is marked out by a singular combi- 
nation of circumstances as the time for 
proceeding to action. Really, when 1 heard 
yesterday the clerk at the table read a 
petition from the city of London, signed 
by names of great authority, in which it 
was stated that this was the last moment 
at which we ought to proceed to touch the 
navigation laws, 1 asked myself, to what 
class of considerations could these gentle- 
men be turning their minds? What view 
could they take of the recent proceedings 
in foreign countries? The invitation of 
America through her Minister—the men- 
ace, if such it may be called, of Prussia 
—the recent augmentation of our imports; 
I remember no case of a great problem in 
which the preliminary question of time was 
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so plainly determined for us by a combina- 
tion of important cireumstances. In an- 
other sense, indeed, the phrase of the pe- 
tition may be true, that this is the last 
moment for considering the navigation 
laws; for it may be true, if we postpone 
this measure for a year or two, that we 
will no longer have the opportunity of con- 
sidering it. It is painful to find—but 
though it may excite regret, it cannot ex 
cite surprise—that when we have endea- 
voured to plead the relaxation of our com- 
mercial code as an argument for the con- 
cession of similar relaxations on their part, 
we have always been met with the obser- 
vation, that that argument comes too late 
from us, who have clung to our restraints 
as long as we could, and never surrendered 
them except under the pressure of over- 
powering necessity. When I consider what 
are the avowed opinions of one great 
Power—what is the course of political 
change on the Continent, not favourable, 
I fear, to commercial freedom—I am afraid 
that if you refuse to consider the friendly 
offer which Prussia has made you, it may 
be the last moment you may have for con- 
sidering the question. But as respects the 
application of those principles to shipping, 
why should the shipowner fear it? Does he 
Jabour under any other disadvantage than 
what applies to any other trade in the coun- 
try? Can you speak to any man in England 
who does not urge to you, as a reason for his 
being protected, that he has to pay higher 
wages, and higher prices for a portion of 
his materials, than are paid in foreign coun- 
tries? Do not these statements apply 
equally to the shipowner? But yet these 
classes are able, not only to hold up their 
heads in the general competition, but tohead 
the race. And so with the shipowner—he 
has the same advantages open to him as to 
any one else, nay, in some respects greater: 
the unparalleled cheapness of capital in Eng- 
land—the encouraging trade with foreign 
countries, so that his employment lies at 
his own door, instead of his having to go, 
like others, for a field in search of it—the 
immense cOmmercial connexions of this 
country—its high commercial character, 
which has a peeuniary as well as a moral 
value in the conduct of business—its geo- 
graphical position, so remarkably placed 
as it is between the great seats of com- 
merce in Europe and America, as if she 
were the central point, and they the ex- 
tremities. Besides that, he has that which 
lies at the root of the whole—the maritime 
genius of the people, which makes the 
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Englishman feel at home on the wave—thy 
power which characterises him beyond ql, 
most all the nations of the globe, whic 
makes it true of the British navigator anj 
merchant that the whole world is thei 
home, as of the illustrious dead it was sqij 
that the whole world was their tombs. 
With these advantages, once liberate 
from the artificial habits which have grom 
upon him, surely he ought not to dreal 
the permanent effects of any competition 
to which he may be exposed. But he will 
not dread it: the expressions which seen 
to imply dread are but like the expressions 
which have proceeded from other classes 
of men under similar circumstances. It js 
quite true that great legislative changes 
have been descried by them as the of- 
spring of mere theory; but when they hare 
been tested by circumstances and results, 
there is hardly any case in which their 
soundness has not been admitted. Look 
at the reciprocity treaties which you wer 
told, from 1825 down to a very recent 
period, had ruined the commerce of this 
country. There is a remarkable passage 
in a report of the Shipowners’ Society, in 
which I cannot help thinking we detect 
the authorship of our excellent friend, Mr. 
Young, ascribing to them a multitude of 
calamities, and amongst them the total in- 
capacity of British shipowners to compete 
with foreign in the present state of the 
navigation laws. Two years more elapse, 
and we are told the state of things iss 
satisfactory that no attempt should be made 
to interfere with it! These are not theo- 
ries, but attempts to apply the results of 
past experience to the future condition of 
the world. We are bound so to consider 
them, and to do everything we can, witha 
fair consideration of the general interest, 
to break the foree of transition. I think 
Parliament has done wisely to take that 
course, and to abate something from the 
rigid principles of political economy, for 
the sake of softening the impact of changes 
which may be, under particular cireum- 
stances, contemplated with alarm, thouga 
we do not fear their ultimate effects. But, 
adopting these principles honestly, boldly, 
and firmly, we may trust to them to work 
out their own results; and if now, without 
further delay, we give our sanction to the 
principle of freedom of navigation, we may 
hope that our example will have a power- 
ful effect on foreign countries, because ¥é 
have already the first fruit of the result in 
the invitation addressed to us by a great 
Power on the other side of the Atlantic. 
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We may hope that when England and 
America have concurred in setting that 


» example to the world, other nations will be 


drawn to imitate it by a moral force which 
it will be difficult to resist; and that we 
hall live to see the ocean, that great high- 
yay of nations, as free to the ships that 
traverse its bosom, as the winds that sweep 
it, England will then have achieved an- 
other triumph, and made another power- 
ful contribution to the prosperity of man- 


kind. 

Mr. HUDSON said, if it was necessary 
for him to offer any apology for rising to 
address the House on the important sub- 
ject then before it, it would be found in the 
fact of his having the honour of represent- 
ing one of the largest shipping ports in this 
country. In the port of Sunderland, for 
which he was Member, out of a population 
of 70,000 souls, about 25,000 were em- 
ployed in shipbuilding. He had listened 
to parts of the speech delivered by the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down with great satisfaction, for he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman assigned the best 
possible reasons why they ought to vote 
for the Amendment of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Stamford, rather 
There was 
not one proposition submitted to the 
House by the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Labouchere) with which the right 
hon, Gentleman who had just sat down had 
not found fault; and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had aiso shown that it would have 
been much more desirable if by treaties 
they had paved the way for the adoption 
ofthis measure. He hoped, then, that by 
agreeing to the Amendment, the House 
vould give Ministers an opportunity of 
carrying out the sound views so ably en- 
foreed by the right hon. Gentleman. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, had gone 
on to argue that British shipowners would 
be able to compete with the Dutch, the 
Prussians, and other foreigners. From 
that he entirely dissented. Again, the 
right hon. Gentleman said, ships might be 
built at less cost in our colonies than at 
home; yet our shipbuilders were able to 
fuee colonial competition. It was true 
that ships might be built in the colonies 
for less money; but the timber was of bad 
quality and little durability, and this ac- 
counted for the fact of our being able to 
Compete with the colonies. This, however, 
Would not be the case when we came to 
compete with the Baltic shipowners, and 
encouraged Russia to build ships. He ad- 
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mitted that at present our trade with Rus- 
sia was carried on by the ships of this 
country; but it should be recollected, that 
since machinery was allowed to be export- 
ed, British capital had transferred itself to 
Russia, and that now, instead of sending 
to Russia cotton fabrics, we sent the Rus- 
sians raw cotton to manufacture for them- 
selves. He was afraid the same result 
would attend the shipping trade, and that 
instead of bringing timber to Sunderland 
and other ports to build their ships, it 
would be found that British shipowners had 
much better transfer their capital and en- 
terprise to the place where the timber ex- 
isted. He fully agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman as to the hardship of maintain- 
ing restrictions on the shipowner as to 
manning his vessels; it was evident that 
they would not be retained for a moment 
after the measure passed; if we were to 
have free trade, let it be carried out fully 
and fairly; if we were to have protection, 
let it be protection on a firm and solid basis. 
From a statement made out by the ship- 
owners of Sunderland, and which he had 
the honour of submitting to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite on a deputation, it was 
plain that they could not sustain a compe- 
tition with foreigners, as a shipowner at 
Sunderland was subject to charges caleu- 
lated to amount to 21. 10s. a ton more 
than the shipowner of Dantzic, or any 
other Baltic port, had to encounter. The 
right hon. Gentleman referred to the reci- 
procity treaties, and said, that in spite of 
the ruin denounced from them, the ship- 
ping interest was in a state of the greatest 
prosperity. But this was merely tempo- 
rary, occasioned by the immense demand 
for the conveyance of food to this country 
during the last two years, larger than had 
ever before been known. From a return 
of ships entering the port of Sunderland in 
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| the course of the last ten years, he found 


that to ninety-five British vessels coming 
from the northern ports, there were 350 
foreign—some proof that foreigners could 
compete with us successfully in navigation. 
He was informed, that as soon as this Bill 
passed, 20,000 of the labouring people ‘of 
Sunderland would be thrown out of em- 
ploy. No man would for a length of time, 
until he saw the effect of these alterations, 
commence the building of a new ship. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, that we must 
progress, and told the House to look at 
what had been already done. He must be 
a bold man to say that his measures had 
been successful. He would call the at- 
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tention of the right hon. Gentleman to the | ject, that if such a proposal as that befyy 
reduction of the duty on glass. In the| the House were adopted, they had no yig 
town of Sunderland, since the duty had | that the coasting trade should be excluded 
been repealed, an establishment which } from the operation of the measure, as thy 
used to employ 300 or 400 men had re- | considered that such a provision could) 
duced the number to 30 or 40, though in | of no benefit to them. If the proposal ¢ 
Sunderland they possessed advantages for | Her Majesty’s Government were agreed ty, 
the manufacture of glass almost equal to | what right would the Legislature of ij, 
those of Belgium, labour excepted. He | country have to insist that British gj 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman | owners should retain in their Vessels 
that the labouring classes in this country | certain number of British sailors? Thy 
were suffering from their measures, and | would have no more right to take gud 
that the result of their freedom of com-|a course, than they would have to td 
merce was to deprive the industrious popu- | British cotton manufacturers and ghy 
lation of this empire of food and employ-| manufacturers that they should not e. 
ment. What was the present state of our | ploy as many foreigners as they might 
manufacturing districts, and the country | think proper. That measure, it shoul 
in general? It was not such as would| be remembered, would destroy a funda 
warrant any congratulations on its condi-| mental law of these kingdoms—a m 
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tion. They had not increased but dimin- 
ished the consumption of their manufactur- 
ed goods. They would, he thought, have 
to adopt again the system which they had 
abandoned. What had they done in the 
West Indies ? Why, the interests of these 
colonies had been almost totally destroyed. 
They took away protection, but a Com- 
mitte of that House had told them that 
they should retrace their steps, and give 
protection again. They took the duties 
off corn, and they would find the agricul- 
tural interests hereafter come clamouring 
to them for relief. By the measure now 
before the House, if carried, the value of 
British shipping would be reduced at least 
33 per cent. What was to be the result 
of such a proceeding ? 
thought they ought to wait to see the 


For his part he | 


tional law, the object of which wast 
maintain here a mercantile marine that 
| would be always ready to act in defence of 
| the country. He concurred with the right 
| hon. Gentleman the Member for Stamford, 
| that some alterations might be beneficially 
| made in the present system; but that was 
| a very different thing from destroying it- 
a course which could not fail to be disu. 
| trous to the best interests of the country, 
|as being ruinous to the prosperity of ou 
|commercial marine. He would ask why 
| should they place the shipowner in compe 
tition with the rest of the world, and thea 
| put restrictions on him as to the number 
|and description of seamen he shoul 
jemploy? In the speech delivered last 
night by the late Vice-President of the 
| Board of Trade (Mr. Gibson), that Gentle 


consequence of the measures which they|man seemed to say that commerce was 
1 y | 


passed two years ago, before they passed a 


measure affecting so deeply another great | 


and important interest in this country. | 
The people were told that former measures 
would tend to the employment of the poor 
man. Yet the result had been that his 
wages were lessened, and his comforts di- | 
minished, even where he was fortunate | 
enough to have work. What would be} 
the consequence of the proposed measure | 
but to throw out of employment the 25,000 | 


everything—that they should Jook only to 
the interests of trade—to the getting of 
money, and to nothing else. Now, he did 
not think that that was a principle whieh 
the people of this country would recognise. 
Their great object ought to be to find em 
ployment for the poor. Therefore, the 
question at present before them was, would 
this measure confer any advantages up 
the poor? He had heard with deep regret 
some things said by Gentlemen opposite 


operatives engaged in shipbuilding in the | derogatory to the character of the British 
borough of Sunderland? How did they | commercial navy. Such things as thes 
propose to provide for that population ? } sounded distastefully in their ears. They 
The right hon. Gentleman the President | had been accustomed from their earliest 
of the Board of Trade had been told by| days to think and speak with respect and 
the deputation from Sunderland that as | affection of the British navy, and he regret 
soon as that Bill passed, the members of | ted that aspersions upon that class of men 
that deputation would cease to build ships. | should have come from two Ministers of 
He had himself been authorised to state on| the Crown. He should have thought that 
the part of persons interested in that sub-| the Treasury bench was the last quatlet 
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from which abuse of the navy could have 
come. The number of captains in the 
merchant navy was, he believed, about 
9300, and the hon. Gentleman opposite 


| the Member for Westbury had thought it 


right to attack those men in very strong 
terms. He had just been appointed to a 
situation under Government; and the first 
thing he did was to attack the navy, which 
had been the glory of this country and the 
admiration of the world, The country 
yas yery much indebted to his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Henley) for the exposure he last 
night gave of that blue book which had 
been laid upon their table; and he must 
sy he was sorry that the right hon. Gen- 
ileman had made no allusion to the sub- 
ject. It would be gratifying to hear what 
was the real object in getting up that 
hook, if it was not to disparage the fair 
nme of the British navy. The questions 
sent to the consuls were put in so very of- 
fensive and distasteful a manner, that he 
could searcely have believed it possible 
that they proceeded from a British Go- 
venment. There was no doubt that the 
object was to disparage the navy, and that 
bok should never have been put on the 
table of the House. He was sorry it was 
there, and he hoped that, in future, Gen- 
tlemen would be more cautious in traduc- 
ing the character of the navy. He saw 
wo reason whatever why they should then 
enter on a dangerous experiment, which 
night end in the degradation of the coun- 
tty, and deprive her of the empire of the 
sa which she had so long possessed, not 
merely for her own benefit, but for the 
benefit of the whole civilised world. 
It was all very well for hon. Gentle- 
men to attempt to enforce abstract prin- 
ciples; but when he heard from able 
and intelligent men that the effect of 
would be to induce them 
toabandon that profession by which they 
had been able to give employment to 
thousands, he felt most anxious that the 
House should not adopt such a proposal. 
Atall events, if they should persevere in 
their determination to repeal the navigation 
ws, let them give parties engaged in the 
shipping trade time to put themselves in a 
pésition to meet the difficulties with which 
they would have to contend after a change 
itso important a character. He earnestly 
hoped that the House would pause before 
"adopted that measure. The principal 
found for supporting it was, that they 
should apply to the shipping interest the 
‘me principles of free trade which they 
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had already applied to many other branches 
of the national industry. But those classes 
which had been affected by our previous 
free-trade measures did not ask for a 
repeal of the navigation laws. The country 
did not ask for it. No large section what-, 
ever of the people asked for it. The right 
hon. Gentleman who had introduced that 
measure had pointed out no great and cer- 
tain advantage which they would derive 
from its adoption. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had merely held out to them vague 
expectations of certain benefits which 
would result from the course which he had 
recommended. But he would suggest to 
the right hon. Gentleman that on such a 
subject he ought calmly to reason, rather 
than to deal in splendid promises. They 
had been told that Prussia demanded the 
proposed change. But Prussia was al- 
ready receiving a good share of our carry- 
ing trade, as far at least as regarded the 
port of Sunderland. To any arrangement 
by which we should obtain from foreign 
Powers an equivalent for a relaxation of 
our system of navigation laws, he could 
have no objection. He did not, however, 
think it wise or proper that we should 
make concessions to other nations, without 
having ensured to ourselves some corre- 
sponding advantage. Such an advantage 
we had not obtained by the recent repeal 
of our corn laws. It should be remembered 
that the new Corn Bill had been passed in 
a panic, and without calm consideration. 
He did not deny that public feeling had 
deen in favour of that measure to a great 
extent. Men of great ability had held out 
the most magnificent promises with respect 
to its operation; and the consequence had 
been that it had been passed hastily at a 
period of great public excitement. But 
the question then before the House was 
one which they might consider more dis- 
passionately. It was not a question con- 
nected with the food of the people; it was 
a question whether the merchant was to 
receive his goods at a cheaper rate than 
now, and whether we were to throw out of 
employment large bodies of the people ? 
Time should, therefore, be taken to nego- 
tiate with other countries for advantages 
in return. Notwithstanding all the benefits 
which had been conferred on Russia by 
our changes, that country took no more of 
our goods than before, and Prussia had not 
abated a whit her restrictive duties. And 
now they were asked to adopt this new 
proposal without regard to the consequen- 
ces—they were asked to sacrifice the ship- 
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ping interest of the country to a fanciful 
idea of political eeonomy—to sacrifice that 
interest for no possible advantage in re- 
turn, except to a few importers. He said 
that they ought not to pass such a mea- 
esure as that under their consideration, 
without ascertaining by negotiation what 
equivalent foreign nations would grant for 
such a concession. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade appeared, however, to have done 
nothing to promote that object. He was 
about to sacrifice the shipping interest to 
some fanciful principle of political economy; 
while the measure could be of no advan- 
tage to any persons in this country, ex- 
cept a few importers of foreign produce. 
One of the alleged justifications of the pro- 
posal was, that the carrying trade was not 
conducted as well as it ought to be. But 
they had received no petitions containing 
complaints upon that subject, although 
there were always complainers in the world. 
The late Member for Inverness (Mr. Mor- 
rison) used to complain in that House that 
the French railways were better managed 
than the English, although at that very 
time the carriages on the French lines 
were only going at the rate of fifteen miles 
an hour, while those on the English lines 
were going at the rate of forty miles an 
hour. This measure ought to have been 
introduced in February; but here it was 
in the month of June, and no doubt they 
would be taunted with unduly obstructing 
the Bill whenever they showed any oppo- 
sition to it. He would, nevertheless, take 
every opportunity to oppose the measure, 
because he believed it would be injurious 
to the best interests of the country. At 
this period of the Session they were called 
upon to deal with this measure, which in- 
volved not merely a commercial but a great 
national question. The opening of the 
corn trade, in point of nationality and im- 
portance, could not be compared with it. 
He felt himself called upon to say that he 
thought this ought to be an open question, 
and that the Members connected with Go- 
vernment should be left to follow the course 
they deemed most advisable, especially the 
gallant Admirals and Officers connected 
with the naval department. He supposed 
they would have those gallant Officers voting 
for this measure; but he should have liked 
to see it treated as an open question. The 
shipping interest would have reason to 
complain that, instead of leaving the mat- 
ter to be dealt with according to the un- 
biassed judgment of those Gentlemen, it had 





been made a Government question, thy 
making them vote, he would not say eq. 
trary to their views, but in a way differey 
perhaps from what otherwise they migh, 
have done. If this measure was to pag 
he hoped it would do so with the amen 
ments suggested by the right hon. Gent, 
man (Mr. Gladstone). The country yy 
not prepared for a measure of this kind 
It was either too large or too sm, 
They had taken a course that was obje,. 
tionable in every way they looked at i, 
If they did not regard it asa national ques 
tion, they should have gone further, }; 
hoped, however, the House would not k 
led away by fanciful free-trade notioy, 
He was satisfied that the effect of suc) 
competition as the shipbuilders would 
exposed to from this measure, would bring 
ruin upon all parties who entered uponit 
He believed that ships were built cheaper 
in Sunderland than at any other port; bu 
there would be no possibility of the enter 
prising builders of that place bearing » 
against foreign competition. If he wasi 
shipbuilder, he would transfer his whoe 
capital to some place where the timber 
existed; and he would bring the ships that 
he might build, laden with produce, t 
Sunderland, and sell them there at a gol 
profit. In fact, the shipbuilders of this 
country would have no chance with such 
ships. For these and many other reasons, 
he would give his most determined oppoi- 
tion to the measure. 

Captain BERKELEY said, the hon, 
Gentleman who had just sat down statel 
that if the members of the Board of 
Admiralty were not connected with the 
Government, they would, in all probs 
bility, give a very different vote from 
that which he expected they would give; 
but it was fortunate for him (Captain 
3erkeley) that he had already on a forme 
occasion parted from his political Friends, 
because he thought different from them a 
a vital question connected with the mar- 
ning of the Navy. He must say that he 
differed: in opinion from a gallant office 
(Sir J. Stirling) who had given evident 
on the subject, when he said, that the 
manning of the Royal Navy should be t- 
tally distinct and separate from the com 
mercial marine. He differed from himm 
this view, for he believed that the Royil 
Navy was dependent on the mercantile 
navy, and that the mercantile navy ™% 
dependent for its existence on the Royal 
Navy. It had been said, with regard # 
the apprenticeship system, that they 
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eived @ great number of merchant ap- 
rentices into the Royal Navy. He must 
say that the advantages were reciprocal; 
but where there was received one appren- 
tice from the merchant navy, there was 
made from 20 to 30 per cent more of sea- 
n that went to the merchant service 
fom the Royal Navy. He had _ been 
studying these matters all his life, and he 
thought they should take the most preci- 
ous care of their seamen, so as to induce 
them to come into the Navy. Those, how- 
ever, who looked into these matters must 
be aware that the long-voyage ships did 
not furnish to the Royal Navy able sea- 
men, meaning by that term men accus- 
tomen to meet difficulties, and accustomed 
by their energies to overcome them. The 
reason why they had not so many of these 
able seamen from the merchant ships as 
might be expected was this—formerly 
these ships were rigged by their own 
ship's company when they went out, and 
they were unrigged by them on their re- 
tun. Now, however, when a ship return- 
ed from a long voyage, the men were paid 
of in the river or harbour, and the ships 
were taken into dock; there they were un- 
rigged, and when about to sail again were 
rerigged and restowed, and taken out into 
the stream before the ship’s company were 
engaged. The consequence was, that men 
from the Royal Navy were sought for by the 
merchant ships. Take, for example, the 
first-class boys of a ship, who were nine- 
teen or twenty years of age, and had been 
four or five years at sea; they were ordinary 
seamen, and could rig, steer, and do all 
that was necessary on a voyage out and 
hme. Perhaps they deserted from the 
Royal Navy, or were paid off; and thus it 
was that they had not the same number of 
men coming from the merchant service that 
theyhad formerly. He hoped, however,every- 
thing would be done to bring seamen from 
the merchant service to the Royal Navy. 
About 3,000 apprentices were said to be 
sailing in the fleet we now employed. He 
held in his hand a return of the number of 
boys entered into the Royal Navy for the 
st eleven years. The boys who entered 
the Navy amounted to 21,000, of whom 
about 2,887 were accounted for by deser- 
ton, leaving 18,117. Out of that number 
of 18,117, only 2,947 could be accounted 
ra as rejoining the Royal Navy. But 
itm inquiries he had made, he was able 
0 say that they were to be accounted for 
im the manner he had stated. They en- 
tered the merchant service, they made an 
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outward voyage, they came on their return 
to a man-of-war, and claimed to enter the 
service as for the first time, thus passing 
themselves off as coming from the mer- 
chant service, whereas they had been really 
brought up in the Royal Navy. They had 
nothing to gain by showing that they had 
been brought up in the Royal Navy, and it 
was not fair to set them down as belonging 
to the merchant service, when in truth 
they belonged to the Royal Navy. He 
was glad this system of reciprocity between 
the Royal Navy and the merchant service 
did exist. He was thankful for all the 
merchant seamen whom they got into the 
service of the Royal Navy; but he did not 
wish hon. Gentlemen to lay too much 
stress on this point, supposing that in time 
of peace so many men could be got from 
the merchant service. There was another 
thing to be considered. They employed 
at this time not less than 20,000 seamen. 
At the end of the war they would have 
had no difficulty in getting 100,000 men. 
He believed there were 60,000 or 70,000 
British seamen who were serving in foreign 
countries, especially in America. When 
at one time this country was placed in 
something like a hostile position towards 
another country, men voluntarily came 
back to the different ports to take their 
chance of serving in the Royal Navy. 
There was a difference in pay between the 
American Navy and the British, The 
Admiralty were anxious to raise the char- 
acter and elevate the moral tone of the 
Royal Navy. At Portsmouth there were 
understood to be American agents to en- 
tice away the seamen. But of two men, one 
of whom entered the American service and 
the other the British, it would be found at 
the end of four years, taking the same 
rating for both, that the man who had 
gone into the American ship would return 
with very nearly 100/. more in his pocket 
than the man who had gone into the Brit- 
ish ship. It was no matter for surprise, 
therefore, that men shouid be taken away 
from the British service; though a great 
number of them would be brought back 
again in the event of war. It was said 
by those who wished to continue the navi- 
gation laws, that on repealing them the 
registration of seamen would be overset. 
When that registration was proposed, he 
had thought it in theory a very good mea- 
sure. But he had taken the greatest pains 
to watch its working; and he could say 
that, practically speaking, it was the 
greatest farce that could be conceived, 
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The registration tickets were obtained by | according to the emergency of the gy 
wholesale, and passed backward and for-| and after completing their service be 
ward from one to the other, and in a word titled to a protection: increase of Pension 
the Act was evaded in a thousand ways. and other advantages might be held oUt ty 
Moreover, it was so hateful to the men, that | volunteers. He should urge on the ( 
it was driving many of them out of the vernment the propriety of taking such, 
country. With respect to the general | measure into consideration before the coun. 
question before the House, having heard | try should be hurried into war. Fo iy 
the arguments on both sides, and consider- | that case what would be the result? Thy 
ed the subject well, he had no fear, if the | would commence by giving bounties (I(j 
measure proposed by the right hon. Mem-|a man), under the Act of the right ho, 
ber for Taunton (Mr. Labouchere) were | Member for Ripon; and finding that ply 
carried, that they would be able to man | too expensive they would fall back on in. 
the Navy fully as well and quite as quickly | pressment, and thus have a crew consis. 
as they had ever done. If he thought the | ing of volunteers, 10/. bounty men, aj 
measure would operate injuriously in that | pressed men, which would never answer, 
respect, no power in the world should in- | even supposing impressment to be practi 
duce him to vote for it. jcable. With respect to the manning ¢ 

Captain HARRIS entirely agreed as to| the Navy, he had on a former oceasio 
the importance of manning the Navy with | gone into detail to prove that Sir J, Stir 
the hon. and gallant Member who had just | ling’s evidence was erroneous; and both 
addressed the House, and who had given} the President of the Board of Trade, ani 
the best proof of his sincerity in retiring | the gallant Officer who spoke last, admitted 
from office when he could not hold it con-| that the Navy depended mainly on th 
sistently with his opinions. But he would | merchant service for its supply of seamen, 
not join him in his condemnation of the | But he must express his surprise that the 
registration system, which was most ably | right hon. Member for the University ¢ 
conducted by Lieutenant Brown, and af-| Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), who had once beer 
forded not only the machinery for carrying | President of the Board of Trade, and alo 
out the most valuable clauses of the Mer- Secretary for the Colonies, should have in- 
chant Seamen’s Act, but also the resources | sisted on denationalising the marine of this 
for putting into practice measures to obvi-| country. He advocated repealing the lav 
ate the necessity of impressment in time! which required that three-fourths of the 
of war. For this last purpose it had been | crew should be British seamen. He (Cap- 
established by the right hon. Baronet the | tain Harris) would ask the right hon. Geo- 
Member for Ripon, and it would be mad-/tleman under what flag he would sail his 
ness to abandon it without a fair trial. He! motley crew? Strike St. George’s eros 
did not believe it to be unpopular with the | out of the banner of England, before you 
best and steadiest men, who found security | hoist it over a foreign-built ship with a fo 
in it against oppression; but those, both| reign crew. Such a scheme would excite 
masters and men, who from motives of self- universal indignation and discontent. The 
interest or recklessness were indisposed | apprenticeship system had been represented 
to conform to the law, raised prejudices | as a great burden on the shipowners; but 
against it. The registration of seamen | when they found Mr. Dunbar, a shipowner, 
was intended to enable the country to dis-| expressing his hope to see the day amive 
pense with impressment in time of war. | when apprentices would rise to the cou- 
There was a universal wish to do away | mand of all his ships, they could not believe 
with impressment, and Parliament was | that the views of the shipowners had been 
losing valuable time in not providing a sub- | fairly represented. It had been stated 
stitute. Such a measure ought to origi- | that numbers of promising lads sent from 
nate with the Executive Government; but workhouses, and apprenticed in the mer- 
if none were introduced in the meantime | chant service, worked themselves up inthe 
by the noble Lord at the head of the Ad-| British service as petty offieers and able 
miralty, who, he understood, was most|seamen. With respect to the apprentice 
anxious on the subject, he should feel it| ship system, he should suggest a reduction 
his duty next Session to submit a measure | in the scale, but he would not consent 
himself. The seafaring population being | doing away with it, as he believed it to 
exempted from militia ballot, might be re-| have materially contributed to an improve 
quired by law to serve a number of years| ment in the morals of the great body® 
in the Navy at the discretion of the Crown, | seamen. He held returns in his hand 
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dow that one-fifth of the petty officers 
and able seamen had been apprentices 
in the merchant service; and he trusted 
that none of these salutary enactments 
would be repealed until the free-trade 
part of the question had been tried, and 
its eect as to the increase or diminu- 


heen fairly tested. As regarded competi- 
tion in building and sailing ships, the evi- 
dence as to the expense was very contra- 
dictory; but he had come to the conclusion 
that in this country they could compete 
with the American ships. The alteration 
of the law, however, ought not to be intro- 
duced in so sweeping a manner, but it 
should rather be left to the Crown in the 
exercise of its discretion to make treaties 
yith foreign Powers. Those countries 
vhose ships could be more cheaply con- 
structed than here, ought to give some re- 
ciprocal advantage in a diminution of cus- 
stoms duties. One objection to throwing 
open the coasting trade was, that foreigners 
vould acquire a degree of skill as pilots 
round the British shores, such as ought | 
rather to be confined to natives of this | 
country. He trusted that the noble Lord | 
at the head of the Government would not | 
be induced to give way to the right hon. 

Member for the University of Oxford, and | 
to go beyond the plan he had already pro- | 
posed, which, in his (Captain Harris’s) 

pinion was of a sufficiently sweeping na- | 
ture, 

Sir A. HOOD said that, connected as | 
lis family had been with the British Navy, | 
he would be ashamed of himself if he did | 
not stand forward in defence of the exist- | 
ing navigation laws, and offer his most de- 
tided opposition to the resolutions proposed 
by Her Majesty’s Government. Those re- 
wlutions were an emanation of free-trade 
principles; and he looked upon the free- 
trade measures which had been already 
alopted, and the measure for altering the 
mvigation laws contemplated by the Go- 
‘ernment, as Siamese twins. He was 
convinced that if the intentions of the Go- 
Yenment were carried out, the results 
vould be most injurious to the interests of 
the nation; and he must express his deep 
regret that free-trade principles had been 
wheld by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth, who had done so 
much more for the country than had been 
tieeted by the noble Lord opposite and 
his Colleagues, by diminishing taxation, 
and consequently increasing the comforts 
the poor. The hon, Member for Mon- 
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trose (Mr. Hume), at a recent county 
meeting, had instituted a comparison be- 
tween the expenditure of the noble Lord’s 
Government and that of the Duke of Wel- 
lington; and he (Sir A. Hood was glad 
to find that the comparison was greatly in 
favour of what was called the Tory Ad- 
ministration. He considered that the 
changes proposed by the Government 
would be most injurious to the colonies, 
and he would, therefore, vote against the 
reductions. 

Mr. J. CLAY: Although he would 
not trespass at great length on the at- 
tention of the House, yet he could not 
confine himself to the two abstract pro- 
positions within the limits of which it 
was the wish of the President of the 
Board of Trade to narrow this debate, for 
he could not separate any discussion of 
this question from the details which the 
right hon. Gentleman had given to the 
House some days back. He (Mr. J. Clay) 
had waited with much anxiety for these 
details, and had entertained a hope that 
they might be such as he could entirely 
support, in the belief that they would ad- 
vance the general interests of the country, 
and be, to say the least, not detrimental to 
those particular interests which the navi- 
gation laws had hitherto been supposed to 
protect. He regretted that the present 
measure did not, to his mind, fulfil these 
conditions. As a free-trader, he could not 
for a moment advocate the protection of 
one interest at the expense of the rest: 
nor would he insist that, inasmuch as the 
commercial marine was the nursery of the 
Royal Navy, the navigation laws were a 
price which the whole nation paid for one 


; one of the most important benefits—the 


national defence. Although he thought 
this argument was formerly a fair, perhaps 
a convincing, one, he considered it now no 
longer available, because the commercial 
marine only was, and only would be again, 
a nursery for the Royal Navy, through the 
means of impressment—a system he held in 
utter abhorrence, and to which he believed 
we never could again resort. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite admitted that it was only 
to be justified in cases of extreme neces- 
sity. He went further, and declared it 
impossible. The rights of the poor man 
in his labour, his only property, were now 
better understood; and he (Mr. J. Clay) 
believed that our very women and children 
would find resistance to the atrocities of a 
pressgang. Ile could no longer, then, be 
satisfied with the well-worn nursery argu- 
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ment, unless he was told by what other | that all privileges were not swept away 


means it was proposed, in case war broke 
out, to retract sailors from the commercial 
marine for our Royal Navy. The expe- 
rience of the last war had proved, that to 


outbid the merchant in wages would be a| 


too costly, if not an impossible operation; 
and he was of opinion, that the measure 
before the House ought to have been pre- 


ceded, or at least accompanied, by a mea- | 


sure finally to set at rest the question 
of how the Navy was to be manned in case 
of war. This might be a very easy thing 
to do, but people did not think so. Many 
high authorities entertained serious appre- 
hensions on this subject; and the present 
was not a time when any large class 
ought to be exposed even to ill-founded ap- 
prehension. He would, however, say that 
in his belief the original intention of the 
navigation laws never was the protection 
of a particular class. 
pedient, whether rightly or wrongly mat- 


tered not, for the sake of creating a pre- | 


serve for that pressgang which never 
would go out sporting again, to lay on ovr 
shipowers certain burdens, the chief of 
which were the obligation to carry appren- 
tices, and to sail their ships with a British 
captain and mate, and three-fourths of a 
British crew. In return for this service 
to be rendered to the State, certain earry- 
ing privileges were given. What did the 
present measure propose to do? To sweep 
away all the privileges, and to retain 
some of the burdens. To take away all 
the price, and to leave some of the work 
to be done for nothing. We were relieved 
from the necessities of carrying appren- 
tices, but we must still sail our ships with 
the old proportion of British crew; and if, 
in a distant port, where no British sailors 
where to be had, we, from necessity, return- 
ed home with a foreign crew, we must still, 
if obliged, as was probable, to send them 
back whence we took them—send them 
back as supernumeraries. This was not 
his (Mr. J. Clay’s) notion of free trade. 
And what made it more extraordinary, and 


It was thought ex- | 


the injustice more manifest, was, that if | 


we were to believe the Government story 
and official documents, British sailors were 


among the least efficient and the most in- 


subordinate to be found; the captains less 
educated, and the crew more intemperate. 
So our shipowners, if this story is to be 
believed, are to be exposed to competition 
with the whole world, and to be forced to 
sail with three-fourths of an insubordinate 
and inefficient crew. But it might be said 


| 


| that the coasting trade remained a my, 
poly. The right hon. Gentleman the P,, 
sident of the Board of Trade at least woul 
' not make this answer, for he had admitts{ 
that the coasting trade could take car y 
itself, and therefore wanted no protectin, 
But in this he had understated the cay 
The right hon. Gentleman the Memby 
for the University of Oxford had said thy 
we should even be gainers by exchay. 
ing coasting trades with the Americas 
He (Mr. J. Clay) was not in the How, 
and had missed the pleasure he always 
ceived from the speeches of that right hu 
Gentleman; but he entirely agreed in th 
opinion expressed, for he knew that it wy 
the opinion of many of the most intel. 
gent shipowners—and he might quote ther 
greatest authority, Mr. G. F. Young—hy 
if we exchanged coasting trades with the 
Americans, we should see British yess 
between Boston and New Orleans, but » 
Americans between London and Neweastl: 
and this because the American build wu 
not adapted to our harbours—most of then 
bar harbours—while our ships were: » 
built that, when out of the foreign trad, 
they were adapted to the coasting trate 
The President of the Board of Trade hal 
said that giving tho protection and priv 
leges of a British register entitled usto 
ask for a distinctive British feature in th 
erew. He (Mr. J. Clay) contended that 
that distinctive feature was found in the 
British ownership; and he could only see, it 
this obligation to carry a_ three-fourths 
British crew, the lingering idea that ou 
shipowners were to provide for the possible 
wants of our Royal Navy, and were tod 
it for nothing. This was not fair. Ifthe 
nation required a national service from the 
shipowners, the nation should pay forit 
But if our shipowners were to lose all thei 
privileges, then he asked for them the fil 
benefit of free trade, and that they might 
be allowed to sail their ships with the best 
and cheapest crew they could find. He 
would not insist on this if he believed that 
the removal of the restriction would thror 
one British sailor out of employ; but he 
believed no such thing. First of all, he 
knew that the abuse of the English sailor 
was not true to anything like the extent 
alleged. It was true that most foreigt 
captains were subjected to an examinatiol 
previous to being allowed to exercise their 
calling. This appeared from the evidence 
before last year’s Committee, and from the 
work of his hon, Friend the Member fit 
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Stoke-upon-Trent (Mr. Ricardo), a work 
yhich--and there was no higher praise— 
for acuteness and research, was well wor- 
thy his distinguished ancestor. He (Mr. 
J, Slay) knew that there was a prejudice 
in this country, that a man could not be 
at the same time brilliant and sound; 
and the hon. Member for Poole, who 
shared in this prejudice, had fallen 
foul of his hon. Friend for writing wit- 
tily on so serious a subject. He (Mr. J. 
Clay) should as soon expect to hear thunder 


F waceompanied by lightning, as to find a 


man whom Heaven had gifted with wit rea- 
soning on a subject, however serious, with- 
out availing himself of that powerful wea- 
pon which he had the good luck to possess. 
To return from this digression, it appeared 
that, even in one of our own colonies, in 
Yalta, merchant captains were subjected to 
anexamination, and that, as at our universi- 
ties, three kinds of degrees were given—a 
first-class for commanding in the longest 
voyages; a second-class between the Pil- 
lars of Hercules; and even the masters of 
the small craft between Malta and Gozo, 
and so forth, must take a sort of nautical 
” He should be glad to see 
this examination extended to our captains, 
with the certainty that they would beat 
the foreigners hollow ; for, even as things 
were, he had failed to discover the superio- 
rity of foreign sailors, captains or crew. 
And yet he had had some experience, for 
he had sailed with crews of almost all Eu- 
ropean nations; and with reference to 
Malta, he had had a vessel of his own for a 
year in the Mediterranean, with captain, 
mate, and crew, all Maltese. He did not 
weolleet what degree his captain had 
taken; it must at least have been a second 
class. But he did remember that when- 
ever they were caught in a white squall, 
lis highly educated captain and intelligent 
crew were on their knees praying to some 
Maltese saint for that safety which an 
English sailor would have found in his 
own courage and energy. His (Mr. J. 
Ulay’s) experience was, that if he was to 
be exposed to the perils of the sea, let it 
vein a British ship, with a British captain 
‘umanding a British crew. Ile would, 
however, admit that our sailors, like the 
rest of us, had their faults. How were 
liey to be mended? Why, was there ever 
a free-trade debate in which they had not 
ieard of the magic effects of competition 
British energy? How often in this 
debate had they heard of the good effect 
tompetition was to have on the shipown- 
VOL, XCLX, {ae} 
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ers; but how was the boasted stimu- 
lant of competition to act for the im- 
provement of our sailors? Whether they 
were good, bad, or indifferent, our ship- 
owners were forced by law to employ them. 
Our men were the best stuff in the world; 
and abundant evidence showed, that when 
they took service with foreigners, and were 
forced into competition with foreigners, 
they commanded the highest wages, and 
were the best seamen. He asked, then, 
quite as much in the interest of our sailors 
themselves as in that of the shipowners, 
that this restriction should be removed; 
and he felt confident that both, with fair 
play, would beat the world. But there 
were other grievances of which the ship- 
owners had long complained, and to the 
redress of which they were now at least en- 
titled. He would say nothing about the 
light-dues as a measure, for their alteration 
had been announced. But he considered 
that the duty on marine insurances should 
now be remitted. He should not trouble 
the House with details of points to which 
it would probably be his duty, before long, 
again to call attention. But there was 
another vexatious impost, which, although 
not of so much general interest, yet was 
cause of much complaint in the borough he 
had the honour to represent. In 1845 an 
Act was passed allowing ships’ stores to 
be taken out of bond duty free. Most of 
the voyages out of the port of Hull were 
short voyages, and it constantly happened 
that a very small amount of stores, say 
from 41. to 61., was taken. First there 
was 5s. ld. for a bond stamp, then 3s. for 
the officer to follow the stores on board (a 
whole day’s pay for an hour’s work), and 
he believed some small imposition besides, 
making something like 10 per cent on the 
amount of stores required, and, pro tanto, 
defeating the beneficial operation of the 
Act of 1845. He also expected that Go- 
vernment would declare an intention of se- 
riously taking in hand the matter of the 
charges of foreign brokers. THe would not 
tax the patience of the House, but would 
refer them on this head to the evidence 
before a Select Committee on British ship- 
ping, in 1844, and particularly to that of 
Mr. Thomas Thompson, one of the most 
intelligent and able of the merchants at 
Hull. They would there find that our 
ships in many foreign ports were sub- 
ject to the grossest imposition. Charges 
the most opposite were lumped together 
without the items or even vouchers being 
given; and at Cronstadt our ships paid 
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church money—a heavy charge for Cron- 
stadt, and for St. Petersburg also. If a 
Russian ship came to Hull, we did not 
charge her 61. or 7l. for Trinity Church, 
and as much more for York Minster. On 
this subject Government had been memo- 
rialised more than once; and he (Mr. J. 
Clay) had had the honour of an interview 
with the noble Lord the Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs, in consequence of which a 
circular had been sent to our consuls. The 
result of this was some increased facility 
for the detection of the imposition, but 
none for its remedy. This subject Her 
Majesty’s Ministers must seriously take in 
hand. If our shipowners were to be 
started in this race of competition without 
protection, it behoved Government more 
than ever to be watchful that our consuls 
performed the duties they were paid for, 
and secured to our ships in foreign ports 
that fair play which foreign ships enjoyed 
in ours. He would now come to the ship- 
builders. He had examined with the 
closest attention the statements put forth 
ou both sides as to the comparative ex- 
pense of building ships in this and foreign 
countries. He did not generally pay great 
attention to statements of this kind, as he 
had usually found that figures were much 
like a Chinese puzzle, and could be thrown 
into any shape which best suited the pur- 
pose of the person who played with them. 
The statements from the opposing parties 
mn this matter were of the most marvellous 
discrepancy—the one proving the impos- 
sibility, the other the obvious facility, of 
the English shipbuilder competing with 
the foreigners. From the best judgment 
he (Mr. J. Clay) was enabled to form, he 
was of opinion that the difference was 
very narrow, and he should not be con- 
tented unless we were permitted to build 
our ships in bond, or at least that every des- 
cription of timber for shipbuilding pur- 
poses should be duty free. 1f Government 
would declare that they would make these 
concessions, or at least that they were 
prepared to act in this spirit, he should en- 
tertain no fears whatever for any of the 
interests affected, whether those of the 
shipowner, shipbuilder, or seaman, and 
would support the Government measure. 
Many hon. Members had allowed that 
measures such as he had suggested were 
required, and had declared their willing- 
ness to forward them as soon as the navi- 
gation laws were repealed. This did not 
satisfy him. He wished to see these mea- 
sures now, or at least to hear them pro- 
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mised. If he had to start a hotse fo, 
race, he should like to see him Prepared 
before he went to the post. No one startej 
a horse with the idea of training him after. 
wards. He must, therefore, suspend }is 
support of the measure proposed by Go. 
vernment until he heard what Her yj. 
jesty’s Ministers had to say on these gq). 
jects. With respect to the two abstr 
propositions immediately before the Hou, 
he could not certainly vote for the Amené. 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman th 
Member for Stamford. He (Mr. J. Chy 
was quite unprepared to affirm that the 
‘* fundamental principles” of the navig. 
tion laws were sacred, more particulary 
when he was told that the restriction 
encourage the ‘ long voyage’’ was one df 
these principles. He believed this to lk 
one of the most generally approved mi- 
sances of the present system, and pecu- 
liarly prejudicial to the port of Hull, wher 
comparatively they had little interest in the 
long voyage, but whose ships in Balt 
ports constantly lost freights through th 
restriction which prevented them bringing 
to England goods which had made part d 
their journey in foreign bottoms. Hews 
quite aware that the opinions he had er- 
pressed would find but little sympathy with 
any party in that House. The free-traden 
would quarrel with him for not swallowing 
at once a measure which bore the name of 
free trade, although to him it appeared t 
want the reality. The Protectionists woul 
owe him but little favour for an opposition 
in which they could but in small part co- 
eur. If, however, he had satisfied nothing 
else, he had at least satisfied his own co- 
science, in stating nothing but his sineere 
convictions on a subject which he regarded 
with deep, nay, with fearful anxiety. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE apprehended that 
the compensations held out by the bo. 
Member (Mr. Clay) to the shipowners wert 
like the Stirling evidence —very short 
weight. Like that hon. Member, th 
right hon. Gentleman the representative d 
Oxford University (Mr. Gladstone) pr 
sented to the House the spectacle of § 
Gentleman thinking one way and votitg 
another. The right hon. Gentleman seet- 
ed to feel painfully that, as we had injured 
the colonists by free trade, we ought for 
their sake to injure the shipowners. Bu 
if the measure before the House had dow 
nothing else, it had gone a long way 
wards bringing many to their senses; # 
hon. Members on that (the Oppositict) 
side, who had steadily maintained thet 
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rinciples in the face of agitation and me- 
ye and at the cost of a leader of whom 
they had good reason to be proud, would, 


ere long, find their principles acknowledg- | 


ed to be the principles of common sense. 
Theirs were the principles of common 
suse. He asked, was not the modifica- 
tion of abstract principles, and their adap- 
tation to the necessities of the community 
and of the State, the true principles of 
common sense? He defied any hon. Gen- 
tleman to deny the proposition. He would 
now go into some facts connected with the 
subject under consideration. The House 
was asked to abrogate the framework of 
laws under which our naval supremacy had 
gown up, on the faith of evidence taken 
bya one-sided Committee, who never com- 
pleted their inquiries or reported their opin- 
ion to the House. 
instance in which great changes had been 


proposed upon crude, insufficient, and par- | 
The Committee on Im- | 
port Duties, appointed by that House in| 


tial information. 


1839, reported that the evidence was not 
suficiently complete to enable them to 
dfer any suggestion. The Committee 
was again appointed in 1840. The report 
vas again that the evidence was not yet 
complete, and they could therefore give no 
opinion, Nevertheless upon that evidence 
the free-trade policy was addépted, whose 
melancholy results they had now to deplore. 


The Government then proceeded to inter- | 


fere with the monetary system and bank- 


ing interests of the country, also on in- | 
complete evidence taken by Committees | 
vho stated their inability to furnish a re- | 
And now the House was asked to} 
tamper with the most vital interests of | 


port. 


the country, on the evidence of a Com- 
nittee that did not feel itself competent 
to report its opinion. He had to com- 
pain of the manner in which many hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had handled the sub- 
jet. He (Mr. Newdegate) would have 


thought that commercial, monetary, and | 


fnancial disasters, consequent upon the 
tude and hasty legislation of the last few 
years, might have deterred Her Majesty’s 
boremment from further experiments 
based upon incomplete evidence. But he 
iad especially to complain of te mode in 
vhich the hon. Member for Westbury had 
wed statistics in support of his views. 
The hon, Gentleman ought, for many rea- 
‘us, to be very careful how he used sta- 
tsties, But he compared the tonnage of 
iis country in the years 1817 and 1823, 
vith the tonnage in 1846, at the same 
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time that he stated that it was most desir- 
| able that adequate averages should be 
|taken. Now, what were the real circum- 
stances of the country between the years 
1817 and 1823, as compared with those in 
/1846? In 1817 a Continental war had 
| just ceased, and our armies were just dis- 
| banded. International trade and commerce 
| were just beginning to revive, and compe- 
tition was opening upon us from abroad. 
In 1819, Sir Robert Peel’s Banking Act 
| was passed ; and it produced such a dread- 
ful revolution in trade, that, after enduring 
| a period of depression such as this country 
had scarcely ever known before, in 1822 
the principles of the Act had to be de- 
parted from. And those were the years 
| notoriously of depression taken by the hon. 
| Gentleman to compare with the year 1846 
—the last years of our prosperity, the first 
| year of free trade. Was such a comparison 
likely to produce a true or a false impres- 
sion upon the House? No one could doubt. 
The hon. Member for Westbury stated that 
in 1817 the tonnage of this country amount- 
ed to 2,664,000 tons. In 1823 it had fallen 
to 2,506,000 tons, being a loss of six per 
cent upon the tonnage in six years. But 
what was the decline upon the trade be- 
tween those two years? In 1817 the 
foreign exports amounted to 41,761,000J. 
In 1823 they had fallen to 35,458,0000. 
| The exports of colonial produce fell in the 
same period from 10,929,000/. in 1817, 
| to 8,603,0007. in 1823; being a falling- 
off in the foreign trade of sixteen per 
cent, in the colonial of twenty per cent, 
evidencing the extreme distress which then 
prevailed. And as shipping was the mere 
effect of trade, the decrease of our tonnage 
| of only six per cent, while the decrease of 
| our trade was sixteen and twenty per cent, 
|showed that, even during that period of 
| great depression, our shipping suffered far 
|less than our trade from extraneous cir- 
cumstances, the cause of that depression. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) said that the selec- 
tion of such periods at so wide an interval 
to compare with that of 1846, was an 
abuse of statistics of which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westbury should not have been 
guilty. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford had 
taken this ground for his argument—he 
said they should judge of the probable ef- 
fects of the abolition of the present navi- 
gation laws by the effects of Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s measure; and that the state of 
the tonnage under Mr. Huskisson’s system 
was the criterion of what might be ex- 
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pected when the laws were abolished| the time selected by the Government fy 
under which that amount of tonnage had | striking a blow at the whole system, 


existed. Now, this appeared to him (Mr. 


The right hon. Member for Oxford j. 


Newdegate) to be an anomaly, for they | clared he was intent upon more Tecipro. 
were asked to infer from the results of| city, so he would offer the America, 


reciprocity treaties what would be the effect 
of giving up all reciprocity. But to judge 
fairly of the effects of the navigation laws, 
and of Mr. Huskisson’s Reciprocity Act, 
which was a modification of them, it was 
necessary to test them by the review of a 
considerable period; and with the permis- 
sion of the House he would do so by the 
following table of the 


Tonnage of the United Kingdom and her Colo- 
nies.—Averages of the first three years of each 
Decennial Period, commencing with 1803, the 
earliest Period given in Mr. Porter’s Tables, 
in which 1814 is taken instead of 1813 in second 
average, owing to the Records having been de- 
stroyed by fire. 

1803 . . . 2,167,885 
[Ist Period . . {isos > «+ 2 
1805. . 2,283, 


Average . 2,239,968 


Records for 1813 destroyed by fire. 


8 
2nd Period . .< 1815. 
1816. 


. 2,616,965 
. 2,681,276 
. 2,783,933 
Average - 2,694,053 
Increase on Ist Period 455,090 tons, or 20 per 
cent, 


1824 . 
8rd Period . {15 ' 


1826 . 
Average 
Increase of tonnage checked, as compared with 
f~] 


preceding Period, 1814 to 1816, by the action 
of the Reciprocity Treaties. 


Decrease below 2nd Period 111,087 tons, or 3} | 


per cent. 


1834 . 
th Period . .< 1835. 
1836. 


. 2,716,100 
. 2,783,761 
. 2,792,646 


Average . . 2,764,169 


Increase over 3rd Period, 181,198 tons, or 8 per 
cent. 


1844 . 
5th Period . .< 1845. 
1846 . 


. 3,637,231 
. 3,714,061 
. 3,817,112 


Average . . 3,722,801 


Increase over 4th Period, 958,632 tons, or nearly 
25 per cent. 


He thought that statement must fully sa- 
tisfy the House that our tonnage had been 
increasing rapidly during the last few years 
under our present laws; and now, when 
shipping was so rapidly increasing, was 


| . 
| the coasting and long-voyage trades; by 


he admitted that even if this country gay 
up the coasting trade, the America; 
could not avail themselves of it. Th 
Americans wanted a free trade with oy 
colonies; and in his opinion such an aj. 
vantage ought not to be conceded to then; 
| but the right hon. Gentleman considers 
|the colonial trade ought to be confined tj 
British shipping: to give up that, went be 
| yond the right hon. Gentleman's ideas ¢f 
| reciprocity. To suppose that we cou 
drive the American liners off the long vy. 
age by opening to them our coasting tri 
in exchange for theirs, was indeed a will 
speculation—to suppose, in any case, that 
the Americans would not have the best ¢ 
the bargain—to suppose they would ope 
their coasting trade to us without our ope- 
ing the colonial trade to them—was expec 
ing far more easy dealing on the part ¢ 
the Americans, than any experience of thi 
keensighted people justified. Now, wer 
the United States rivals we ought to de 
spise or trifle with ? Let them look at the 
comparative increase of the shipping 
America and Great Britain in the year 
1815, 1825, 1835, 1845, and 1847. It 
was— 





American. 
Tons, 
. 1,368,127 
. 1,423,111 
. 1,824,940 
. 2,839,046 
. 2,831,046 


British. 

Tons. 
. 2,681,276 
P 3,682 
. 2,783,761 
. 3,714,061 
. 3,952,524 


In 1815 
1825 . 
1835 
1845 
1847 


| The increase of British shipping, therefore, 


within the last two years had been 238,462 
tons; the increase of American 422,04 
tons; the American increase was neatly 
double the British. If, then, they added 
the fresh stimulus to American shipping 
which would be afforded by the proposed 
alteration of the navigation laws, they would 
soon find England rivalled by Ament. 
Already the American shipping had bee 
increasing at a rate which, if our shipping 
interest should be depressed by legislative 
enactments, might soon leave England lag- 
ging behind in respect to maritime gret 
ness ; and in an official report from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, addressed to 
the House of Representatives in Congres, 
on the 9th of December, 1847, appears 
the following return :— 
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Statement showing what the tonnage of the United 
States would be in 1850, if during each of the 
ten succeeding years the per centage of aug- 
mentation were the same as during the last 

: Tons. 

. 2,839,046 

. 3,145,993 

° . 3,486,075 

1850 . . 3,863,920 
1851. . . . . 4,281,550 
An amount exceeding our present tonnage. 


1847 . 
1848 . 
1849 


Ifhon, Gentlemen opposite believed Smith’s 
theory to be right, why did they not adopt 
his opinion when he stated the limits within 
which the theory of free trade could in his 
opinion be safely applied to this country ? 
And if they so much reverenced Mr. 
Huskisson’s principles, why did they en- 
deavour to strike from the Statute-book 
those very laws which he enacted for 
the benefit of this country? If they 
adopted the assertion that ‘‘ this country 
cannot safely bear a rival in maritime 
greatness on equal terms,’’ how far less 
could they expect in safety to see her out- 


stripped? And he (Mr. Newdegate) had | 
shown that, if the Americans progressed | 
in their marine for the years to come as | 


they had in the few years past, the time 
vas near at hand when they would equal 
this country. It appeared to him that the 
idea entertained by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade, 
of the manner in which England ought to 
negotiate with foreigners amounted to this, 
that the Legislature and the Government 
vere to give up the whole question, and 
then go and beg on the Continent for re- 
ciprocal action, for some return for the 
sacrifices they had made. He (Mr. New- 
legate) knew no better criterion of the 
value of the navigation laws than the con- 
duet of America, and her position with re- 
spect to other countries. The system was 
that of strict reciprocity. She concluded 
treaties with other countries on precisely 
theterms granted by those countries. She 
held to the old Mosaic principle of ‘‘ an eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.’’ The 
Americans dealt with countries, some of 
which had navigation laws and some had 
none. He held in his hands a statement 
of the Austrian Lloyd’s, in which the coun- 
ines were set forth with which America 
treated on terms of reciprocity; those in 
which navigation laws were in force; and 
those in which they were not. ‘Those 
vhich had navigation laws were Britain, 
Holland, Belgium, and Sweden and Nor- 
vay. And, firstly, of the trade of the 
British empire with the United States, 
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calculated in dollars; 83,754,552 dollars 
worth was carried in American vessels, 
whilst in vessels not American the value 
was 24,108,184 dollars; thus showing a 
prop »rtion of 78 per cent in American ves- 
sels, and in the vessels of other nations of 
only 22 per cent; of the trade with Hol- 
land, 3,703,761 in American vessels, and 
1,491,272 in vessels not American, being 
a proportion of 73 per cent of American 
vessels to 27 per cent of vessels belonging 
to other countries. In order not to detain 
the House, he would state merely the re- 
sult per cent with regard to the remaining 
countries. Of the trade with Belgium 64 
per cent was carried in American vessels, 
and 36 per cent in foreign vessels. Swe- 
den and Norway, who had the advantage 
of a strong protective system in their fa- 
vour, showed a proportion of 40 per cent 
in American vessels, and 60 per cent in 
vessels of foreign countries, including their 
own. He now came to countries that had 
not the advantage of the protection of na- 
vigation laws, and he found the result to 
be still more in favour of America. The 
trade between Russia and the United States 
gave a proportion of 90 per cent carried in 
American vessels, and only 10 per cent 
earried in other vessels, including those of 
Russia. Between Denmark and her colo- 
nies and the United States, 95 per cent of 
the trade was carried in United States’ ves- 
sels, and only 5 pes cent in other vessels. 
With Austria, 84 per cent of the trade was 
earried in American vessels, and only 16 per 
cent in the vessels of other countries. He 
had already stated that America carried 
78 per cent of the trade with this country, 
while only 22 per cent was conveyed in 
the ships of other nations, including those 
of Great Britain; and he had also shown 
the still smaller proportion that nations 
not having the protection of any navigation 
laws were able to secure in their com- 
merce with the United States; and, he 
would ask, was this a country in favour 
of which still greater facilities should be 
given? Ile heid in his hand a most re- 
markable statement which appeared in 
the New York Courier and Inquirer of 
January 5, 1847, with reference to the 
commerce of the United States for the 
year 1846, and he found that it fully cor- 
roborated the results which he had just 
quoted from the Austrian document. It 
showed that of the whole import trade 
of the United States, 106,008,173 dollars 
was imported in American, and 15,683,624 
in foreign vessels; or only 12 per cent 
came in foreign vessels, while 88 per cent 
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was carried in American vessels. Of the 
export trade, 23,507,483 dollars, or 23 per 
cent, was carried in foreign vessels; and 
78,634,410 dollars, or 77 per cent, in Ame- 
rican. 
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Dols. 
The whole trade amounted to 223,833,690 
Carried by foreign vessels the value of 29,191,107 
Or about 17} per cent, and American 824 per 
cent, 


He was anxious, in the next place, to call 
the attention of the House to the present 
state of the trade between the United 
States and the United Kingdom and our 
colonies, in order to show whether Ame- 
rica needed any further stimulus in that 
direction, or whether she was not already 
driving a sufficiently large trade with the 
colonies of this country. The following 
will show the imports by the United States 
from England and its possessions in their 
own and foreign vessels :-— 

Foreign, in- 
cluding Brit- 
ish Vessels. 


Dollars. 


American 
Vesssels. 


Dollars. 
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From England 
Scotland 
Ireland 
Gibraltar 
Malta ab 
British East In- 

dies ‘sda 
Cape of Good 
Hope eee 
British Iondu- 
ras ~ 

Guiana 

Mauritius 

West Indies ... 


37,299,036 
735,743 
12,216 
27,806 
21,589 


6,545,124 
494,343 
73,558 


1,361,345 
81,686 


207,997 


12,561 


833,671 


555,953 





40,337,955 


7,946,703 


Thus the Americans imported from the 
United Kingdom and its possessions 84 
per cent in their own vessels, and 16 per 


cent in foreign. 


Exports oF THE Usitep States 1n Dottars. 


To England 
Scotland 
Treland 
Gibraltar 
Malta os 
British East In- 

dies nan 
Cape of Good 

Hope 
Mauritius 
Australia 
Honduras 
British Guiana 


” 


West Indies 4,221,598 


Foreign. 
Dollars. 
11,506,976 
756,128 

45,565 
11,359 


American. 
Dollars. 
31,274,643 

887,202 
1,031,443 
451,882 
33,754 
264,145 6,455 
23,713 
26,356 
48,783 
325,194 
464,129 87,539 
693,485 


North Ame- 


rican colo- 
. 3,536,462 


nies 


Dols, 42,579,604 


2,506,204 





15,613,711 
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The Americans had thus exported to jh, 
United Kingdom and its possessions— 


74 per cent in their own vessels, and 
26 in foreign. 


But taking their entire trade with th 
United Kingdom and its possessions, » 
find that the whole trade was carried 


79 per cent by their own vessels, and 
21 ‘s by foreign, including British, 


Thus, though England had a reciprocity 
treaty with the United States, it was cle 
that the reciprocity was all on one side; 
and he would ask whether it was reasop. 
able that, because they were asked tod 
so by a Power which had so much profited 
by the treaty that now existed, they should 
strike down the whole system under which 
the commerce of this country was encou. 
raged ? By the return whieh he had quoted 
from the Austrian Lloyd’s, it anu that, 
taking the whole trade between the United 
Kingdom and the United States, for the 
year 1846, no less than 78 per cent was 
earried in American vessels, and only 2) 
per cent in vessels other than American; 
and it was curious to see how nearly the 
Austrian account tallied with that from the 
New York Heraid, proving both essentially 
accurate. He was afraid that he ha 
wearied the House with these details; but 
he wished to show that they were not deal- 
ing fairly with the question, when they 
spoke of reciprocity of trade with the 
United States. He wished in the nett 
place to allude for a moment to the com- 
munication that had been made by I. 
Bunsen to the noble Lord at the head of 
Foreign Affairs. That communication hal 
been properly described as a threat towaris 
this country. M. Bunsen says, in 4 note 
addressed to Lord Palmerston, dated May 
10, 1847— 


“The Treaty of 1841 does not allow Prussis, 
as the aggrieved interests and public opinion a 
Germany, which powerfully supports those inte 
rests, would require, to restrict in an analogow 
manner the admission of British ships; for the 
second article of this treaty accords to Great Bri 
tain the right of the most favoured nation wit 
respect to the importation of sugar and rice. The 
expiration of the treaty at the end of the preset 
year will restore that liberty to the Prussian Ge 
vernment, and a change in the laws affecting 
vigation has been the subject of its serious coDs- 
deration. The nomination of a Parliamentary 
Committee to examine the English navigatio 
laws, and to report during the present Session af 
Parliament thereupon, has nevertheless held ot 
to the Prussian Government a hope that Gre 
Britain will, at no remote period, by means of 3 
general legislative measure, cause the restrictiou 
to disappear which at present weigh upon 4 
navigation and commerce, and which so notot 
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iy impede the development of the commercial 
relations of the two countries.” 
Theonly meaning of that communication was 
_Under the terms of the existing treaty, 
there were certain restrictions by which the 
carriage of particular articles, such as sugar 
and rice, from England to the ports of the 
Jollverein, were reserved for British vessels; 
and they were now told, ‘ Yield up those 
restrictions, or else the Zollverein will in- 
crease the restrictive duties on your manu- 
factures.”’ But there was nothing like 
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an offer of a concession in case of Great 
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Britain yielding to this demand. And he 
would beg to remind them that the Zollve- 
rein had constantly acted on its own policy, 
in direct opposition to the system which 
was now recommended to the House by 
Her Majesty’s Government. The hon. 
Member here read, from a return he had 
moved for, the following list of the recent 
changes in the Import Duties imposed by 
the German Commercial Union which af- 
fected the principal exports of this coun- 
try :— 
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IMPORT DUTIES IMPOSED BY THE COMMERCIAL GERMAN UNION. 





| 


Old bey New Duty. 


Articles. 


Date of Alter- 
ation. 





Iron (and Steel), raw 
Iron, pig, rail, dc. ............ 
Iron, weighing less than 1 ewt. 
Iron for fellies of locomotives, 
Iron, less than one-half square 
eee eee 
Iron, ship chains 
Steel, polished plates 
{ Glass, coloured ......... 
1 Glass, painted 


HABERDASHERY AND HARDWARE 
Ornaments of dress, toilette, 
é&c.; Needles, knitting, &c.; 
Varnished wares of metal, 
Gold and Silver Leaf, imita- 
MEE ‘ecdaxvusaass denis 
Furs, Coverlets, &c. 
Ribbons, silk 


seen eeeeee 


WOOLLEN MANUFACUURES. 
Printed Goods, Shawls, Lace, 
Embroidery, &c. ..........+ 





LINEN, NAMELY :— 
Yarn, raw 
sleached or dyed 


— - 
oonwnwec oem 


Manufactures, raw ......... 


Cotton Twist, unbleached ... 








8. 


SE I IIIa. 0.05.05 s.00e seeeeascoducues 
ND icitnaiicnstisieccicvaunccin~ gerecumendein 


Manufactures, bleached, d&c. .............05 


1844...Sept. 
1844...Sept. 
1844...Sept. 
1844...Sept. 


+. imposed 
per cwt.... raised 
perewt.... raised 
per cwt.... raised 


50 per cent 
100 per cent 
200 per cent 


1846... 
1846... 
1846... 


1846... 


Sept. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


per ewt. ... 
per cwt: ... 


reduced 17 per cent 
reduced 100 per cent 
raised 25 per cent 
raised 200 per ont 
raised 2,000jper cent 


per ewt. ... Jan. 


perewt.... raised 400 per cent 
per ewt.... raised 
per ewt. ... reduced 


perewt.... raised 


1,000 per cent 
75 per cent 
100 per cent 


perewt.... raised 75 per cent | 1846. . Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan, 
Jan, 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


1847... 
1847... 
1847... 
1847... 
1848... 
1847... 
1847... 


raised 
raised 
raised 
raised 
. raised 
raised 
Pe 


1,100 per cent 
400 per cent 
500 per cent 
100 per cent 
100 per cent 

90 per cent 
50 per cent 








Now these were changes affecting our ex- | 
ports made of late years in the tariff of the 
Zollverein; in the councils of which Prus- 
sin influence predominated. They were 
nearly all highly restrictive, and Russia 
vas the Power that came to that House to 
ask for a relaxation of our restrictive sys- 
tem, and before whom Her Majesty’s Go- | 
vernment were going to bow down. That | 
vas the treatment which was to wring | 
consent from England. Because Prussia | 
menaced us with the rejection of our manu- 


factures from their markets, that House 
was asked immediately to go the whole 
length of the concession for which she 
asked, and, by so doing, to strike down 
the very system upon which our maritime 
supremacy was based. Of all the argu- 
ments that had been urged in favour of 
this question, that which grated most upon 
his feelings was the one urged to the detri- 
ment of the character of our shipowners 
and seamen. The contradictory and ea 
parte character of the documents presented 
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to the House on that subject, had been ex- 
posed by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), whose great 
characteristic was this, that he had a more 
innate love and clear conception of that 
which was due to justice to every man and 
every class—he (Mr. Newdegate) said it 
without exception, and without offence— 
than any Member in that House. He 
begged to refer the House to one docu- 
ment out of the contradictory pieces of 
evidence which had been got up for the 
purpose of making out a case in favour of 
this proposed change. The Consul at Bre- 
men said that there could be no doubt that 
the supervision of our seamen was not so 
regular as that of other nations, and the 
English Government might take blame 
upon itself that the means of supervision 
were relaxed; and the same Consul said 
that was a sufficient answer to the calum- 
nies that had been uttered against the 
British shipping interest. Ie thus em- 
phatically stated his opinion— 
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“ But there is another reason why British ves- 
sels are cried down by British merchants and 
others, and whereby not only British owners are 
injured, but shipwrights, ropemakers, chain and 
anchormakers, and in fact every species of me- 
chanics who gain their livelihood by ship-work 
are losers, and foreign sailors taught to compete 
with British. 

“Tallude to the great and increasing invest- 
ment of British capital in foreign vessels, in coun- 
tries where reciprocity treaties exist. It is im- 
possible to state the exact amount, but most of 
the foreign vessels which trade to America—Aus- 
trian, Prussian, Argentine, &e.—are, more or less, 
in fact sailing for account and risk of British 
owners, who have, under the pretext of mortgage 
or otherwise, invested their property in ships un- 
der these flags, because they enjoy the same pri- 
vileges as British vessels, whilst the original cost 
is much less, and the wages of the men and price 
of provisions considerably lower. 

“These facts are naturally difficult to prove, 
but there is no doubt of their truth. 


{COMMONS} 





| @ menacing populace ? 
| verty amongst our merchants ? 


“ ‘The way of employing their capital being ex- | 
posed to the view of the Prussians, they natur- | 


ally follow the path which British enterprise has 
pointed out to them; and when the British mer- 
chants and others ery out against ships sailing 
under the British flag, and give other flags a 
higher freight, they are doubtlessly very often in- 
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tish capital in foreign vessels would be leg 
when the navigation laws were repealed? 
There could be no doubt that British capi. 
tal was ruining British prosperity in all the 
departments of commerce throughout th 
world. The best workmen of England 
were carried away to foreign States, ani 
there employed by British capital: thus 
British intelligence was undermining By. 
tish prosperity. He contended that, if 
this measure were passed, greater facil. 
ties would be given to the investment of 
British capital in foreign countries; and he 
did, therefore, urge upon those who had 
taken an active part in the agitation againg 
the navigation laws well to consider whe. 
ther they might not be liable to the imp. 
tation of seeking to aggrandise the capital 
which they already possessed at the er- 
pense of England’s dearest interests. He 
begged hon. Members who had manifested 
the most zeal in this agitation to consider 
well whether they were pursuing a very 
patriotic course; whether they were seek- 
ing a great legislative change, not for the 
purposes of advancing the general interests 
of this empire, but merely of increasing 
the gains of one class or department, to 
the injury of the nation at large. He 
would warn hon. Gentlemen on the Minis- 
terial benches that the great bulk of the 
people of this country were beginning to 
look with extreme jealousy upon the mo- 
tives of those who advocated the free-trade 
policy. What had the advocates of the 
Manchester school to tender to the House 
as an evidence of their success in legisla- 
tion? Had we not around us distress— 
almost insurrection? Had we not discon 
tent? Had we not a rising agitation for 
unconstitutional changes? Had we not 
Had we not po- 
He would 
ask them, then, with what face came they 
to the House to urge the Legislature to 
sanction this further abuse of that theory 
which they called free trade? They might 


| be democrats; but was not Cromwell 4 


fluenced by the wish of giving the best freights to | 
| trader, and yet he supported them? Was 
not Mr. Huskisson entitled to be consi- 


ships in which they are themselves privately in- 
terested. Hine ille lacryma! 

“ British capital is ruining British prosperity. 
It is the same in all branches. Almost all the 
machinery by which the Zollverein is rivalling 
and outdoing England, in the manufacturing line, 


is English—the best workmen Englishmen; and | 


one may look where one will, British intelligence 
is undermining British prosperity.” 


| 


democrat, and yet he founded the naviga- 
tion laws. Was not Adam Smith a free- 


dered a liberal politician; and he stated bis 
belief, that upon the maintenance of the 
navigation laws depended our national in- 
dependence. He (Mr. Newdegate) would 


| conclude by asking the noble Lord at the 


head of the Government to consider seri- 


And did the noble Lord at the head of the | ously whether the measure would bring 
Government expect that investment of Bri-| honour on his grey hairs, and whether 
| 
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nerations yet to come would have to 
thank him, or curse him, for having per- 
gevered neglecting all evidence on what he 
(Lord J. Russell) called the system of pro- 
oress, and find that this miscalled ‘* pro- 
oress” ought to have been more appro- 
prately termed the ‘‘ road to ruin.”’ 

Mr. WAWN said: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford has stated that the shipowners 
of this country do not like reciprocity 
treaties. The hon. Member for Westbury 
has quoted the trade with the United 
States as evidence in their favour; but he 
omitted to state that the South Sea fishery 
has been taken from us by the Americans. 
Denmark has increased her tonnage since 
1824 with this country 391 per cent, while 
our trade has increased only 200 per cent. 
Sweden and Norway have increased 40 
per cent, whilst we have decreased 300 
percent. Prussia has increased 100 per 
cent: our trade has decreased. And where 
is the reciprocity in salt? Each successive 
Government has fallen short of its duty in 
not getting that grievance redressed. Since 
the treaty with Russia in 1842 the Russian 
tonnage has increased 168 per cent, and 
ours only 58 per cent. The shipowners 
have good grounds for complaining of the 
exemption in that treaty in favour of Rus- 
sian vessels from navigation dues in Rus- 
sian ports for the first three years. Then 
there is the Russian Company imposing 
tases (I will not say legally) upon British 
ships. This ought long since to have 
been abolished; and an assurance ought 
now to be given to that effect. The Brit- 
ish Government committed a great blunder 
in 1841, when it proposed to the House a 
duty of 20s. per load upon Canadian timber. 
In proposing to levy that tax upon our 
colonial timber it made a blunder, as it has 
made one now, in proposing that ships built 
in Baltic or other foreign ports should 
come in duty free, whilst the shipbuilder 
in this country, building a ship of similar 
timber, has a duty imposed upon him. 
Many such blunders I believe there will be 
before the Government tumbles through. 
If these resolutions are sanctioned by the 
House, I trust that the measure which the 
tight hon. Gentleman introduces thereupon 
will bear its proper title. It should be 
‘tyled “« An Act to encourage shipbuild- 
ng in foreign, in preference to British 
ports.” There are two other measures 
vhich have been introduced—twin mea- 
sures, bearing an intimate relation to the 
Present one—which have not yet been 
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printed, although read a first time on 
Thursday, the 25th of May; but the Go- 
vernment appears to have no desire to 
proceed with them, until it knows the 
fate of the present measure. We shall be 
kept in the dark until that is known; but 
I have no doubt that if this debate should 
close at 2 o’clock in the morning in favour 
of the Ministerial proposition, these two 
Bills will be printed and circulated with 
the Votes of to-morrow. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford has argued in favour of admitting 
the Americans to the coasting trade of this 
country. You may theorise and philoso- 
phise as much as you like upon this 
question; but it is quite evident that 
if the Government measure be passed, 
not only will our colonial shipping be 
ruined, but even our very coasting trade 
will be destroyed. What benefits do you 
expect to reap from the yielding up of 
our colonial trade to the American ship- 
owners? But notwithstanding all that I or 
other hon. Members may urge, I know very 
well that there is a class in this House on 
whom arguments will have no avail, if op- 
posed to their immediate interests, and 
who, once they get the wedge in, will be 
sure to drive it home. And who will get 
the coasting trade? Certainly not the 
Americans—but the Danes, Norwegians, 
and Swedes, whose rivers, for three or four 
months of the year, are ice-bound, when 
they cannot employ their vessels; and they, 
of course, will very gladly avail themselves 
of the opportunities of commerce which the 
coasting trade of this country will afford 
them. They will certainly come here, and 
destroy our coasting trade. Now that trade 
has, by the mislegislation of this House, 
been too much injured already. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) might 
have bestowed some thought upon that 
trade. Instead of dealing with it as he 
intends, he ought to have proposed a mea- 
sure for exempting it from some of its bur- 
dens—the light-dues, &c., which amount 
to more than 5 per cent upon the capital 
of the vessels employed. And I well tell 
the right hon. Gentleman why I claim 
those exemptions on behalf of the coasting 
trade. It is not merely because | appre- 
hend danger from the Norwegians or the 
Swedes; the danger is from within; the 
danger is from what I call an abuse of the 
Parliamentary powers given to railways. 
I wish to be distinctly understood. There 
are certain parties—railway companies 
or their directors—who come before this 
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House, and state (not upon oath) to the 
Committees, that certain tolls ought to be 
granted by Parliament along certain parts 
of their line, so as to give the shareholders 
a sufficient interest to induce them to carry 
on the undertaking. But how is that pri- 
vilege used? Is it fairly used? The un- 
dertaking for which they obtain Parlia- 
mentary sanction is eventually carried 
along the coasts of the country, so as to 
absorb the coasting trade. And the better 
to enable the railway companies to drive 
the shipping in that trade out of the 
market, they in some instances carry 
heavy goods at a halfpenny a ton per mile 
—levying threepence per mile upon first- 
class passengers, to make up for the dis- 
advantages to which the proprietors sub- 
ject themselves, until they succeed in ruin- 
ing their rivals on the sea. Now, with re- 
gard to pilotage. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of Ox- 
ford states, that he is ready to join in any 
fair proposition for an alteration of the 
pilotage laws, as well as the revision of the 
light-dues. I want to know why the right 
hon. Gentleman did not manifest the same 
anxiety to do justice to that subject when 
he was in office, and when this very ques- 
tion was forced upon his attention. On 
July 28, 1845, when a report on a Bill 
affecting the shipping interest was made, 
I got these words inserted :— 


Javigation Laws— 


‘* That a British ship engaged in foreign trade, 
and which shall have discharged its cargo at any 
port in the United Kingdom, shall not be com- 
pelled to take a pilot when proceeding in ballast 
to any other port of the United Kingdom.” 

Now, as a test of the sincerity of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I wish to observe that he, 
with the aid of the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the then Government, struck 
those words out in the next stage of the 
Bill. I cannot have much faith in an hon. 
Member who acts so inconsistently—but 
it may be with an eye for office. Such 
conduct on the part of one so thoroughly 
versed in the proceedings of this House, is 
trifling with this important subject. With 
regard to one of the other questions before 
the House—the Merchant Seamen’s Fund 
Bill—I wish to know why it is kept in the 
dark ? Does the Government intend to 
levy a tax on the shipping interest ? I also 
wish to know if the Government intends to 
abolish the timber duties, so far as the 
shipping interest is concerned? I wish to 
have these questions answered. I oppose 
the Government scheme, because I think it 
is fraught with danger. As to the ques- 
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tion of impressment, I am old enough 4 
remember the miseries inflicted on seamen 
and their families by the pressgangs, hy 
will not say that circumstances may pq 
arise which will render the operation of 
that system necessary. What made ys jp, 
dependent of foreigners during the ky 
war? It was not free trade with foreim 
countries. It was that we had colonies, 
loyal, wealthy, and powerful, and also q 
excellent mercantile marine. Was not oy 
mercantile marine at that time a powerfl 
auxiliary? The fact cannot be denied, 
Every Englishman will feel proud to » 
knowledge it. I will not longer detain 
the House, but thank hon. Members fy 
the patience with which they have listened 
to me. 

Viscount INGESTRE, ina debate of such 
importance, and involving interests of such 
magnitude, would not have intruded him. 
self upon the attention of the House, but 
for the connexion which he had with the 
Navy of this country; and he trusted that 
circumstance would plead his excuse for 
the few observations which he was about 
to offer. The first thing he wished to state 
was, that in a question of so much magni. 
tude, and involving such mighty interests 
— involving the maritime supremacy of this 
country—a supremacy which had lasted 
for hundreds of years, and which had é& 
tained its zenith under the present system 
—the Government was bound, before they 
asked the House of Commons to alter the 
law, to show a case of urgent and perm 
nent necessity for so radical and sweeping 
achange. But he had not heard a single 
sentence from any Member of the Goven- 
ment showing the urgency or necessity for 
such a change, nor, indeed, any just cause 
for the introduction of the present mea 
sure. Hon. Members opposite talked very 
largely of the defects of the present sys 
tem. Why did they not point out thos 
defects? They were bound to do so before 
they asked the Legislature to alter a sys 
tem which had been identified with the 
maritime superiority of the country—i 
other words, with the existence of the 
country itself. Let those hon. Gentlemen 
put their fingers upon those defects, anf 
he, for one, would be the first to assist 2 
removing them. But surely it was not ne 
cessary, because a patient was ill, that 
they should give him a medicine which 
would kill him?- He did not purpose 
enter into any commercial or statistical de 
tails, and would only slightly touch upon 
the commercial part of the question. 4° 
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felt it to be his bounden duty to give every 
resistance he could to a measure which, in 
his conscience, he believed would be most 
detrimental to the maritime power of this 
country. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade said, and 
no doubt said sincerely, that he would cut 
of his right hand sooner than that right 
hand should be instrumental in framing a 
Bill which was to destroy or injure the 
maritime power of England. But the right 
hon. Gentleman had not supported his 
opinion with facts which brought conviction 
to his (Viscount Ingestre’s) mind. He 
begged to remind the House that the evi- 
dence was incomplete, and that the evi- 
dence before the Lords’ Committee was 
not yet finished. Now, he thought this 
fact of itself ought to induce them to post- 
pone their decision. It was most danger- 
ous to introduce topics which might cause 
a collision between the two Houses of Par- 
liament; and the least the House of Com- 
mons could do would be to wait for the re- 
port of the Lords’ Committee before they 
decided upon this question. Much had 
been said about the evidence of Sir James 
Stirling before the Committee of the House 
of Commons last Session; but he (Viscount 
Ingestre) was of opinion that the experi- 
ence and the judgment of the great ma- 
jority of naval officers were contrary to 
that evidence. Ife would be sorry to re- 
gard this entirely as a commercial ques- 
tion. He did not like to look upon it as 
one merely of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
Itinvolved higher considerations; and he 
felt bound in duty to his country to resist 
the attempt now made to sacrifice those 
higher considerations — the dignity, the 
power, and the high maritime position of 
ireat Britain—to the theory of free trade. 
And, after all, were their free-trade schemes 
so suecessful as to justify them in calling 
upon Parliament to carry them to a still 
greater extent ? He denied it. What had 
they seen for the last two or three years— 
free-trade years? Bankruptcy and ruin. 
By the operation of their free-trade princi- 
ples, the money was exported from this 
country, and great distress and misery had 
resulted from it. The hon. Member for 
W estbury (Mr. Wilson) said, they (the Pro- 
lectionists) were great alarmists when the 
repeal of the corn laws was proposed. Very 
vell; what then? He (Viscount Ingestre) 
admitted he was an alarmist then; and, 
upon the same principle, and in the same 
manner, he was an alarmist now; nor had 
he seen anything in the working of a free 
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trade in corn to alter his former views, or 
to forbid his being an alarmist. He wished 
to call to the hon. Gentleman’s mind that 
the repeal of the corn laws had not yet been 
fully tested. Yes, he admitted the fact, as 
extraordinary and accidental circumstances 
had raised and kept up the price of corn, and 
kept the farmers in comparative comfort; 
but the first good harvest under a different 
state of things would put the new system 
to the test, at least as regarded our agri- 
culturists, and their ability to compete 
with foreigners. Well, then, if they pass- 
ed from the corn question to the colonial 
question, what did they find in the position 
of the colonies to give him cause for exult- 
ing in the operation of the free-trade prin- 
ciples? What did they see in the West 
Indian colonies but bankruptcy and ruin, 
the result of their unfortunate and mis- 
guided legislation? There was a toast 
which used to be always drank at political 
dinners in the old-fashioned times, ‘‘ Ships, 
Colonies, and Commerce ;’’ but he feared 
that toast would be honoured no longer, 
at least by the Gentlemen opposite. The 
mercantile navy had been long regarded 
as the nursery and nucleus of our Navy; 
they were the men who afterwards manned 
the finest of our vessels, who kept the 
enemy from our shores, and carried the 
flag of England throughout over the seas. 
But it appeared this old-fashioned system 
was to last no longer. All was to be sa- 
crificed to our pet theory of free trade. 
They were to expose their fellow-subjects 
to the competition of the wide world, and 
their philanthropy was so universal, and so 
chivalrous, that, in order to benefit all 
mankind, they would ruin themselves. 
He was not opposed, but, on the contrary, 
heartily wished, that a good feeling should 
exist between nations; but he could not 
forget the old adage that ‘‘ charity begins 
at home;”’ and that, as other countries 
have only looked to their own interests, it 
was their duty not to give up all to benefit 
strangers. In advocating their free-trade 
principles, the one class ever alluded to 
was the consumer. It was very proper to 
think of the consumer; but why should 
they quite forget the producer ?—at least 
in this industrious community, where the 
consumers were for the most part pro- 
ducers. He had presented a petition, 
signed by 2,800 seamen, masters, and 
mates of vessels in the port of London; a 
petition not got up by trick or intrigue, 
not lying at the corner of a street or upon 
a bridge, to which all passers by were so- 
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licited to sign their names, but a petition 
emanating from the panic feeling of a large 
and honest class, who rushed to affix their 
signatures to it. The petitioners stated 
that they were loyal subjects of Her Ma- 
jesty, but that if the navigation laws were 
repealed, they feared they would be ob- 
liged to seek for a livelihood by engaging 
in the vessels of foreign nations, and that 
when a war broke out, they might perhaps 
be then in the service of the enemy. A 
great deal had been said to the disparage- 
ment of British seamen—he thought most 
erroneously. It surely was most illogical, 
as well as unfair, to judge of the character 
of a whole class by a few instances. A 
few cases of drunken captains, or drunken 
mates, were pointed out, and then, for- 
sooth, they were called upon to conclude 
that the whole service was drunken and 
irregular. It might as well be said, be- 
cause there was an occasional drunken sol- 
dier, or drunken railway guard to be seen, 
that all railway officials and the whole army 
were composed of drunkards. His experi- 
ence of British seamen (and it was consi- 
derable) led him to believe that they were, 
notwithstanding some exceptions, a well- 
behaved and industrious body of men. He 
thought the time at which this measure 
was brought forward most inopportune. 
When he looked at the state of things on 
the Continent, the position of foreign poli- 
tics, and the state of things at home, he 
could not help saying that, whatever might 
be the merits of the Government scheme, 
the moment at which it was brought for- 
ward was singularly ill chosen. In the 
present political state of Europe confidence 
was placed in British ships; and were we 
to give up voluntarily, and for no conside- 
ration, the advantages to be derived from 
the state of things? He would not enter 
into a statement as to the difference in the 
expense of building ships here and in fo- 
reign countries; but he took, as admitted, 
the broad fact that the expense was much 
greater, and would be so, so long as we 
had duties and freights on our timber. 
That being so, the consequence of the pre- 
sent measure would be, that the capital of 
our shipowners would shift its allegiance 
and be employed in foreign parts. The 
effect of the alteration as regarded freights 
would be, that the Americans would get all 
the light goods and profitable freights, and 
leave to the British shipowner all the heavy 
freights, such as sugar and goods of that 
less profitable class. There was another 
point well worth considering. All the pre- 
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sent restrictions were to be retained, and the 
British merchant would therefore employ 
foreign ships, because, of course, they wouij 
not be subject to British burdens, or eon, 
pelled to sail with three-fourths of Brit 
seamen. He would, therefore, employ 
foreign ships in time of peace, and in ting 
of war select the ships of some neutp| 
State. He would, then, leave the Hoy» 
to infer where we should find seamen 
man our fleets and defend our shores, [fh 
considered it was especially the daty ¢ 
those Members of the Government Wy 
were connected with the Admiralty}, 
had the charge of our maritime defenees— 
to consider seriously what would be th 
result in this respect, He was no adr. 
cate for impressment, but he would shor 
the House a strong case for it. In Lor 
Campbell’s Life of Lord Loughborough, 
Lord Chancellor, vol. vi. p. 127-8, ». 
peared the following remarkable pu 
sage :— 

“June 28th, at twenty minutes past twelve, 
without previous notice, he moved ‘ for leave to 
bring in a Bill to suspend all exemptions from 
impressment into the Navy, together with th 
right of those impressed to sue out a writ of 
habeas corpus for their liberation.’ Will yo 
then continue these impediments, submit to a 
inferiority at sea, allow your men-of-war to rot in 
your harbours, and trust the existence of this 
country to the fate ofa battle on shore? So co- 
fident does the Government feel in the co-open- 
tion of Parliament on this occasion, that I do 
not scruple to tell you, that the unrestricted in- 
pressment which this Bill is to authorise, is begu 
—that I make this Motion at this late hour, with 
out notice, for the purpose of rendering the me- 
sure effectual; and that I hope, by the suspen- 
sion of Standing Orders, it may to-morrow be 
carried through all its stages. At one o'clock the 
Bill was brought in and read a first and seconi 
time. The following day it was sent to the Lords, 
and on the third it received the Royal Asset. 
The victory of Rodney was the consequence.” 


Before the Government then carried a 
measure so vitally affecting our maritime 
supremacy, it was bound to bring in some 
substitute for that body from which, though 
by means of the pressgang, we had hi- 
therto manned our fleet and defended our 
shores. Sir James Stirling, in his ev- 
dence, suggested that he should keep wp 
large peace establishments, for traiing 
seamen to man our ficets in time of war; 
but what would hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
the economists, who held extreme opimions 
with respect to a standing Army, say 
that? The hon. Member for Westbury 
had quoted, the other evening, a great de- 
crease in our tonnage between the years 
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1845, 1846; and with respect to that, his 
hon. Friend the Member for Warwickshire 
(Mr. Newdegate) had pointed out a sufti- 
cient reason for that decrease in the fact 
that the country had just emerged from 
a protracted war, in which large numbers 
of transports had been employed, and other 
nations which had been compelled to make 
yse of our ships, were beginning again to | 
employ vessels of their own. It was not, | 
therefore, in any degree attributable to 

the restrictions then in force. The hon. 

Member had further quoted a great in- 

crease in 1846 in onr tonnage; but he 

forgot to state that in the case of every | 
country where there was a reciprocity 
treaty, the increase of foreign tonnage had | 
been in a greater proportion than our own. | 
A good deal of stress had been laid upon | 
Mr. Bancroft’s letter; but the declaration 
of the American Minister was somewhat 
at variance with that of the President. 
Mr. Bancroft writes— 

«“ The removal of commercial restrictions, while 

it would be of mutual advantage to the material 
interests of both countries, could not but give 
openings to still further relations of amity be- 
tween them.” 
The tarif of the United States of 1846 
was highly restrictive, imposing duties on 
the importation of every article of British 
production, varying from 10 to 70 per cent. 
Speaking of this protective tariff, Mr. | 
Polk, in his address to Congress on the 
opening of the present Session, says, after 
describing its beneficial effect on American 
interests— 








“With such gratifying evidences of prosperity, 
and of the successful operation of the Revenue 
Act of 1846, every consideration of public policy 
recommends that it shall remain unchanged. It 
is hoped that the system of import duties which is 
established may be regarded as the permanent 
policy of the country, and that the great interests 
affected by it may not again be subject to be in- 
juriously disturbed, as they have heretofore been, 
by frequent and sometimes sudden changes.” 


Mr. Polk seemed to have a high opinion 
of the beneficial effect of productive du- 
ties. He demanded, therefore, on the 
part of the industrial classes of this coun- 
try, that the Government should not has- 
tily make so great a change without prov- 
ing that there was some imperative reason 


for it. They had already ruined more 
than one interest, and that was sufficient, 
he should imagine, to compel them to be 
cautious. It had been said that we must 
retrace our steps; but he was not willing 
to do that until the people of this country 
Were satisfied that we had been ‘going on 
m the wrong direction; but he did think 
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we ought to have a little more experience 
before we pursued those steps any further. 
He must point out, before he sat down, 
one fact, and that was, that we were not 
dealing on equal terms with other coun- 
tries. We had great colonial possessions, 
which they had not, and which we must 
preserve. Strip this country of her home 
trade—and her home trade he would call 
it—in the colonies, and what trade was she 
likely to have? We had raised ourselves, 
if not in consequence of these laws, with 
their assistance, to a bright maritime com- 
mercial supremacy. Were we lightly to 
overturn that system under which we had 
prospered so much, without some impera- 
tive reason? He implored the House to 
pause before it entered upon so fatal a 
course, or allowed itself to be hurried, with 


| what he must say was indecent haste, to 


sacrifice a patriotic class of men. He 
trusted the House would refuse to disturb 
the capital of the shipowners, so benefi- 
cially employed for the weal of the coun- 
try; and that it would never be made the 
instrument of injury to that maritime inter- 
est which he hoped would still continue 
superior to that of all other nations. 

Lorp J. HAY was sure that he should 


| not in vain solicit from the House that in- 


dulgence which they never failed to ex- 
tend to a Member addressing it for the 
first time, particularly as he interded to 


| confine his observations to those subjects 


which were more immediately connected 
with the profession to which he had the 
honour to belong. His noble Friend (Lord 
Ingestre), following the example of every 
hon. Member who had spoken against this 
measure, had limited his observations prin- 
cipally to the effect which it was calculated 
to produce on the naval power of this 
country. He was willing to concede to his 
noble Friend that the naval power of this 
and of every other country must depend 
upon the extent of its commercial pros- 
perity; and if he could believe for one mo- 
ment that this measure was calculated to 
destroy the naval power of England, it 
certainly should not have his support. But 
he had come to a very different conclusion. 
He had considered this question in all its 
bearings, and he firmly believed that it 
was likely to arouse such an amount of 
energy and enterprising spirit in this coun- 
try as would be most calculated to increase 
its wealth, and secure its naval supre- 
macy. Ile had the honour twenty years 
ago, to sit in that House, and it was his 
fortune to hear now the very same argu- 
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ments and predictions which were made| that evidence, but would not trouble th 
when the navigation laws were relaxed.) House with any remarks upon it, j 
It was said that if the British shipowner | would rather speak from his own per 
were brought into competition with the fo- | sonal experience, and he did not hesity 
reigner he must be destroyed, and that the | to say that he believed the statements 
nursery for British seamen must, of course, | the consuls to be substantially correet, |, 
follow the same fate. But what was the/ 1831 he had the honour to command oy 
result? By taking the step of relaxing | of Her Majesty’s squadrons off the Duy, 
the navigation laws, the amount of British | for several months; and there were, durigy 
tonnage and the number of British seamen! that time, more than 100 British shi 

had increased. That, he believed, no hon. | under the protection of the British fay, 
Member in that House could deny. It was there was scarcely a morning that jy 
said that it would be prudent for us to wait was not called upon to decide a quarr 
until we met with a corresponding liber- | between a master and the crew of som 
ality from other countries. He held that | vessel. He took nearly fifty men out ¢ 
to be a bad principle. He could not con-! those ships as volunteers for the Rom 
ceive, for one moment, the prudence of de- | Navy; and he did not hesitate to say, that 
nying ourselves the results which must en-| in almost every instance of quarrel the 
sue from freedom of trade, because there | master was wrong and the men were ill used, 
were people in existence much too stupid, But he would go further than that. In 
to understand it. It had been stated also| 1843 he commanded a frigate at Ner 
that the shipping interest of this country York; and during the time he was ther, 
was unequal to contend with the ships of nine cases of complaint came before bin 
other nations—that was to say, that in the of the bad conduct of persons on board the 
building and equipping of British mer-| British merchant ships lying at that port 
chant ships they exceeded the cost of other It was clear to him that all this was the 
countries. Now, he believed that, to a} effect of a bad state of discipline on boarl 
certain extent, this was true, at least so! those ships; and he had never met one man 
far as related to a particular quality of | acquainted with these matters, and onwhow 
ships; but if they took a first-class British | judgment he could depend, that had not 
ship he was perfectly convinced that she | confirmed the opinion he entertained « 
eould be built cheaper in the Thames than | this subject. Having said this, he dil 
in any foreign country on the face of the) not mean to convey an unfavourable im- 
globe. He would take, for instance, the pression of the mercantile marine of this 
expense of building a ship in the East! country generally. He was speaking d 
Indies, and in so doing he would not particular trades, and especially of the 
venture upon the case of a merchant-| ships that were taken up for short voyages, 
ship, because he had not inquired par-| as having an inferior description of mea. 
ticularly into that; but he would take the He knew very well, and he had good ree 
cost of building as it was found to exist in| son to know, because he had associated al- 
the Royal naval service. It was true that} most daily with some of our most distin- 
they would find labour cheaper in the East | guished shipowners, that the Thames, the 
Indies than in this country; but then one | Clyde, Liverpool, to a certain extent, and 
man in England could perform more actual | Bristol, were exceptions to the rule. Ther, 
work than five men in Bombay, and the ex- | as regarded the ability of these men in the 
pense of building a line of battle ship in Eng- | management of their ships, he knew that 
land, as compared with the East Indies, | there were not better seamen in the world, 
would be as 60,0002. to 80,0002. Hehad|} but that was not what he complained of; 
made particular inquiry into this subject so | his complaint was of the conduct and moral 
far as regarded America, and had come to | discipline exhibited in those ships; and he 
the conclusion that a first-class merchant certainly thought that they were not the 
ship could be built cheaper in England | kind of men who should be in charge of 
than in the United States; and that the! British ships, or who were likely to give 
equipment of a ship could be effected 20} encouragement to commercial houses 
per cent cheaper in England than in the! employ British ships in the way of trade. 
United States. The hon. Member for Ox-| With regard to the manning of the Navy, he 
fordshire (Mr. Henley) last night dissected | thought Sir J. Stirling, in his evidence be- 
very minutely the evidence contained in | fore the Committee, had given some very Us 
the correspondence sent to this country by | ful hints; but with regard to the numbers 
the British consuls abroad. He had read | of merchant seamen who were received into 
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§ the Royal Navy, he thought Sir James had 
prerrated them at the present time. 
} James stated them at six per cent; but he 
> would venture to say they did not exceed one 
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or two per cent : he was rather inclined to 
agree with his gallant Friend (Captain 
Berkeley) that they were losers by the 
connexion; as regarded the manning of 
the fleet, he did not believe that they 
ained one per cent. By a return pre- 
sented to that House, it appeared that the 
number of seamen, first entries, received 
into the Royal Navy in the eight preceding 
years Was 22,500: this included every de- 
scription of men—able seamen, ordinary, 
and landsmen; but he ventured to say that 
out of that number not more than 4,000 
were seamen who had served their ap- 
prenticeship in the merchant service. It 
frequently happened that when a ship was 
paid off in our naval ports, there was no 
demand for seamen, that is, no ship fit- 
ting out, consequently these discharged 
men looked to the merchant service for 
temporary employment. In 1835 no 
fewer than 3,000 boys were entered. It 
was found that men were not coming 
from the merchant service, and it be- 
came necessary to raise them for the 
Royal Navy, independent of the merchant 
service. That entry was excellent in itself, 
but it was not afterwards followed out, be- 
cause it was found that when these young 
men went abroad, where the captains were 
restricted from giving higher ratings except 
in particular circumstances, they naturally 
became dissatisfied, and most of them 
when discharged went into the merchant 
service. He believed, that if they took 
these different classes of men, they would 
find that the merchant service was the 
gainer, and received more from the Royal 
Navy than it gave. Indeed, he attached 
no importance whatever to the seamen 
that they received from the merchant ser- 
viee. But the question was put, how 
would they man the fleet in the event of 
war? That question was easily put, and 
as easily answered. Experience had proved 
that every step they had taken in the mo- 
ification of the navigation laws had in- 
creased their trade, and in proportion had 
caused an increase of seamen. He thought 
twas a fair conclusion to come at, there- 
lore, that this measure was calculated to 
produce the same result; and that in pro- 
portion as they relaxed their present sys- 
tem they would increase the number of 
seamen; and the naval service would be in 
the same position as it was formerly, with 
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this difference, that they would have a 
greater number of men in the market. But 
the noble Lord asked how they would be 
got out of the market? Would we im- 
press them? It was scarcely fair to ask 
that of a professional man; but he might 
say that if we were to have a war to- 
morrow, the necessary consequence would 
be a stoppage of trade to a certain extent. 
A number of men would thus be thrown 
out of employment, and therefore a supply 
| for the Navy would more easily be obtained. 
The inducements to seamen to enter the 
Royal Navy were much greater now than 
formerly. Take a seaman on board a man- 
of-war, explain to him the provision made 
for him if his health should fail, or if he 
should be wounded in action, and then he 
would see that by serving in a ship of war 
he would be laying up a provision for his 
old age. The noble Lord had asked what 
had been got by free-trade measures? He 
would answer that they had got everything 
they had ever expected; and he only hoped 
that the repeal of the navigation laws 
would prove as successful as the repeal of 
the corn laws had been. [Cheers.] He 
knew the meaning of those cheers; but 
he would have hon. Members who cheered 
know that he took as great an interest in 
the agricultural question as any hon. Mem- 
ber in that House, and he knew that pro- 
| perty had been sold at a higher price, and 
| farms were let for a higher rent now, than 
they obtained before the repeal of the corn 
laws was carried. 

Mr. R. HILDYARD regretted that he 
felt it his duty to oppose the Government. 
On those who introduced measures of this 
description lay the onus of proving the ne- 
cessity which they said existed for such 
experiments. He could not but remark 
that of all the Gentlemen who had spoken 
on the other side of the House, not one of 
them had condescended to refer to the 
fearful amount of injury which would be in- 
flicted on individual interests provided this 
experiment was made, and should turn out 
to be a failure. The right hon. Gentleman 
who had brought forward this question had 
stated that no less than 40,000,0002. of 
money were embarked in British ship- 
ping independently of the vast sums also 
embarked in other branches of British in- 
dustry intimately connected with the ship- 
ping interest. But how did the Gentlemen 
opposite speak of that great and important 
interest? They spoke of them as a spe- 
cially protected class, and as a body that 
could well afford to bear a reduction of 
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their profits, should such, unfortunately, | tion. With regard to what they were 4 
be the result of this measure. But there) do in time of war, the hon. and gallay 
was no greater mistake than to suppose | Officer opposite (Captain Berkeley) had no 
that the money embarked in shipping was | told them in what way they were to get 
in the hands of a few rich men; for he their sailors, except that many of thoy 
could assure the House, that as regarded | who had left the British for the Ameriey 
the town which he had the honour to re- | service would—as he (Mr. Hildyard) trug, 
present (Whitehaven), and the case was|ed would be the case—quit the navy of 
the same with respect to many other places | America, and return to their own, ani 
—nearly every person in it—as well those | offer to fight the battles of their own cow. 
who were still in business, as those who|try. He would ask the hon. and gallay 
had retired from trade—had some portion | Gentleman opposite what would be the ca 
of their capital embarked in shipping; and | with regard to this country, supposing oy 
what, let him ask, was to become of these | commercial marine was not only to fail us, 
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persons should this experiment fail? With 
respect, again, to the numbers of working 
hands employed, and gaining a livelihood 
by the shipping of this country, it was 
said to amount to between 230,000 and 
240,000. He knew that the time had been 
when the manufacturers on the opposite 
side had said, that if workmen engaged in 
other pursuits were thrown out of employ- 
ment, they could themselves employ as 
many of them as could be procured; but, 


but to be transferred to another country? 
Suppose the commercial marine of Amerie 
were to be raised at the expense of the 
| commercial marine of this country, it would 


| . e . 
| be impossible to increase the merchant ser. 


| vice of America without also increasing 
|her naval force, for the strength of the 
one was in direct proportion with the pros 
perity of the other. And as this was a 
|admitted fact, the consequence of cours 
, would be that America would compete with 


for the last two or three years, had they | us also in the empire of the seas. He dil 
not had many thousands of men out of | not wish to indulge in gloomy forebodings, 
work in the manufacturing districts of | but he begged the House to remember that 


this country? Seamen were a class 
whom they all admitted to be a most meri- 
torious one; they were also a class who 
could only get their livelihood by one oceu- 
pation. They were unfitted for every other 
mode of employment except that to which 


{in case of war, hostilities would be ¢o- 
ducted in a very different manner. He 
trusted that the next naval war would le 
equally glorious as the last; but, no mat- 
ter how successful we might be, we were 
Such casu- 


| 


|not exempt from casualties. 


they had been brought up; and if they | alties had attended us in our last war, but 
were thrown out of employment by the} we had then our vast commercial marie 
operation of these measures, what would | on which to fall back, capable of supplying 
become of this enormous body of men, and | us with any number of men who might le 


how were they to be supported? He was 
assuming now that these measures would 
fail. With regard to the national question 
involved in the maintenance of the naviga- 
tion laws, the noble Lord (Lord J. Hay) 
had fallen into an inconsistency. Te did 
not deny that the prosperity of the mer- 
cantile marine of this country was essen- 
tial to the efficiency of our naval service; 
yet the noble Lord dissented from some of 
the statements of Sir J. Stirling, and he 
thought that the naval service had the 
worst of the bargain with the mercantile 
marine. But, let the noble Lord tell the 
Hlouse what he really did mean. Did he 
mean that the efficiency of the naval ser- 


vice required the prosperity of our com- | 


mercial marine or not? They were asked 
to run an enormous risk in tampering with 
our commercial marine, if, as he believed, 
it involved the efficiency of the naval ser- 
vice, to which this country owed its protec- 


| required to replace those whom we lost. 
But what would be our condition in another 
| war, if by sacrificing our commercial ms- 
rine we deprived our Navy of this impor- 
tant resource. He felt considerable difi- 
culty in speaking on a subject of this sort 
without touching upon ground already 
travelled over; but he would endeavour 
;to avoid repetition, and to be as bred 
as possible. One of the grounds %& 
signed for the introduction of this measure 
was that the policy of foreign countnes 
rendered it necessary. In support of this 
argument, Prussia and America were cited. 
He did not care whether the intimation & 
Prussia was intended as a threat or not. 
Every nation had a perfect right to s¥, 
** You ought to pursue such a course, and 
if you do not we shall be driven toate 
taliatory policy.’’ He did not blame auy 
nation for saying thus much, neither did 
he wish to impute blame to Prussia for 
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having done so; but he asked what chance 
was there that Prussia would really carry 
out her threat? He disapproved very 
much of the vague and premature manner 
in which the report had gone abroad, that 
Great Britain intended to make a change 
in her navigation laws. If the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, the President of the 
Board of Trade, thought proper to make 
known, as he had stated that he had done 
in the course of conversation with a casual 
merchant, the course of policy which the 
Government intended to take, of course the 
statement would go much further than was 
intended. Why, if language of that sort 
was used, it would quickly find its way to 
foreign Powers, who would, as a matter of 
course, use it to their own advantage. The 
right hon. Gentleman had not acted pru- 
dently in thus unequivocaily expressing his 
opinion to a mere stranger; and the loose 
mode in which official persons had been 
holding such language was the real secret 
for the threat on the part of one Power, 
and the soft invitation on the part of the 
other. Did any reasonable man _ believe 
that Prussia intended to carry that threat 
into execution? The interests of Prussia 
would not permit her to do so. What was 
the amount of British shipping engaged 
in the commerce between England and 
Prussia, and what was the amount of 
Prussian shipping in the year 1847? In 
the year 1847 the total tonnage of British 
aud Prussian shipping entered inwards and 
cleared outwards was— 
Inwards, 
British 
Prussian... 303,225 


Outwards. 
British ... 92,947 
Prussian... 241,892 


88,390 


Thus by carrying her threat into execu- 
tion, Prussia would inflict on her own ship- 
ping nearly four times the injury she in- 
licted on British shipping. And be it re- 
uembered that the Prussian shipping en- 
gaged in the direct trade with England, 
constituted a very large proportion of the 
whole shipping of the Prussian empire. 
And would the Prussian landowner con- 
sent to be deprived of the British market 
for his corn, his timber, his hemp, and the 
ther articles of Prussian produce, in order 
‘0 carry out this threat? Prussia had 
hot done anything to entitle her to con- 
‘ession on the part of Great Britain, 
ot Prussia had entered into a treaty to 
return perfect reciprocity to our ships; 
and yet salt, a principal article of back 
tteight from this country, being a Govern- 
ment monopoly in Prussia, was always 
‘arried in Prussian bottoms, in open vio- 
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lation of the treaty. In mentioning this, he 
did not wish to excite angry feeling, but 
he merely mentioned it to show that we 
ought to do for ourselves that which Prussia 
took care to do on her own behalf. Now, 
let them turn to the “‘ soft impeachment”’ 
of America. He was quite ready to admit 
that the proposition of Mr. Bancroft had 
been made in perfect good faith; but all did 
not depend upon Mr. Bancroft. In order 
to carry out an arrangement of reciprocity, 
the navigation laws of America would 
have to be rescinded; and was America 
keeping pace with us in rescinding the 
laws which protected her navigation? Was 
she proposing any measures to go pari 
passu with ours? No! America was 
standing by, watching till this country 
should prostrate its own interests at her 
feet by passing the measure now pro- 
posed. It might be said there was a re- 
servation; but how could ‘ the Queen in 
Council”’ protect those interests? When 
Parliament had assented to the alter- 
ation, and nothing stood in the way of 
carrying it into effect but the will of the 
Sovereign, if the Royal veto were inter- 
posed, an angry feeling far more dangerous 
than the menace of Prussia would grow 
up; and nothing would be more likely to 
involve this country in war than the at- 
tempt to give effect to such a safeguard 
as was proposed in the veto of the Sove- 
reign. It would be much more invidi- 
ous to interpose that veto than to refuse to 
pass an Act of Parliament reversing the 
previous policy of this country. The 
amount of what America said was, ‘ If 
you give much, we will give much; if you 
give little, we will give little.’ But what 
were we about to give? We were about 
to give an enormous colonial trade, or at 
least a participation in it, to America; 
while America had nothing to give us in 
return. With respect to the proposed re- 
servation or exception of our coasting 
trade from the operation of this measure 

although on this point he differed from 
the hon. Member for Shields, who was an 
authority on such subjects—he still believed 
that we might safely allow America to in- 
terfere in our coasting trade, provided she 
would keep her word, and give us a share 
of her coasting trade in return; because, if 
there was any portion of our commercial 
marine which could stand competition, es- 
pecially with America, it was that which 
was engaged in our coasting trade, which 
he did not believe America could take 
away. But was not the American coast- 
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ing trade a matter of importance to us? 
The seaboard of America was enormous, 
and the population of that country was 
developing itself with enormous rapidity, 
so that if her coasting trade was not im- 
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| pete with the foreigner. If this was try 
dill an : 

—if we could successfully build our yg. 
sels, and man our vessels, and victual oy 
vessels, in spite of competition with th 
foreigner, why was there any exception x 


portant at the present moment, he wasjall? Any exception was a departure fron 
satisfied that in a few years it would be | the great principle they advocated. Why 
so. Of the present enormous commercial did they except the coasting trade? Why 
marine of America, how much did hon.|did they require from the British ship. 
Members think was engaged in the coast- owner that three-fourths of his crew shoul 
ing trade? Why, within a fraction as| be British seamen? Much had been gif 
much as the whole of the shipping which | on the subject of the reciprocity systen 
they had engaged in the foreign trade. |The hon. Member for Westbury had em. 


He believed, therefore, that the American 
coasting trade was far more important to 
us than any detriment which would result 
to us from throwing open our coasting 
trade to them. By the present measure, 
however, we were giving, as usual, the 
Yankee the best of the bargain. It was 
said that our colonies had demanded the 
repeal of the navigation laws, and that in 
justice we ought to concede it to them. 
He denied that the colonies had ever made 
such a demand. They demanded some- 
thing totally different. They demanded a 
relaxation of these laws with respect to 
themselves; but, instead of that, we re- 
laxed them in favour of the whole world; 
and this, so far from being a boon to the 
colonies, would be a great disadvantage to 
them. He thought the opponents of this 
measure had some reason to complain of 
the inconsistency of its supporters. One 
class of its supporters contended that we 
owed this measure to the colonies; while 
another class maintained that it would be- 
nefit the consumer in this country. Now, 
both of these arguments could not be 
sound. The measure could not at once 
benefit the producer in the colonies and the 
consumer in this country; for he begged 
to remind those who spoke of the advan- 
tages which the measure would confer on 
this side of the water, that, according to 
the arguments of some of their friends, 
these would be previously disposed of on 
the other side. With respect to the case 
of Canada it was argued that if we did 
not relax our navigation laws, our trade on 
the St. Lawrence would be transferred to 
the United States; because, by the Ame- 
rican system of drawbacks, that country 
was rapidly carrying off the trade in ques- 
tion from us. Well, if too much competi- 
tion had already reduced the profits of na- 
vigation on the St. Lawrence, how would 
the matter be mended by introducing fur- 
ther competition? It was said there was 


no fear that we could not successfully com- 


| tended that the shipping of this country, 
engaged in commerce with those countries 
| between which and Great Britain recipto. 
city treaties existed, had thrived, ani 
| thence passed, not very logically, to th 
conclusion that it must continue to thrive, 
if we threw open our ports to the shipping 
of the world, without any stipulations for 
reciprocal concessions. But had our ship. 
ping thrived, in its competition with th 
shipping of those countries between whieh 
| and ourselves reciprocity treaties existed! 
| How stood the facts as regarded the carry. 
|ing trade between this country, and Sve 
| den, Denmark, Norway, and Prussia? At 
| the end of the war this trade was mainl; 
| in the hands of British shipowners. What 
was the case now, after twenty-four year’ 
|experience of the fruits of reciprocity! 
|The total tonnage of British, and Swel- 
\ish, Norwegian, Danish, and Prussian 
| shipping entered inwards and cleared ott 
| wards in the year 1847, was— 


| 


Outwards. 
British ... 153,094 
Foreign ... 743,433 


Inwards. 
British ... 118,095 
Foreign ... 665,600 


| So that out of the enormous carrying trade 
between these countries, formerly all ou 
own, little more than one sixth part su- 
| vives to us; and yet the hon. Member for 
| Westbury had the courage to appeal to the 
results of this reciprocal trade, as 4 just 
fication of the rash and dangerous prop0- 
| sition of the Government, that this country 
'should throw open its enormous colonia 
| possessions, and our carrying trade with 
| the whole world, without even the poor 
| equivalent of any reciprocal concessions 
return. How was this great difference 
‘counted for by Mr. Porter, upon whos 
shoulders the mantle of the hon. Member 
| for Glasgow seemed to have fallen? When 
| the question was asked in the Lords Com- 
| mittee, Mr. Porter stated that the expla- 
‘nation was to be found in the fact thet 
British shipping found more profitable em 
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Joyment elsewhere than with those coun- | 

tries with which treaties of reciprocity ex- 
ted. Now, this proved that such trea- 
ties were not so profitable, after all, to the | 
British shipping, as other sources of traf. | 
fic, With respect to Russia, the treaty of | 
reciprocity had not been in existence 80 | 
long; but in one single year, whilst our | 
shipping to Russia had increased between 
one-third and one-fourth, the Russia ship- 
ping had increased twofold; and he would 
remark that Russia had exempted all her 
own ships for three years from certain du- 
ties, to which all other ships were subject. 
It might be said that, commercially, she 
was wrong in doing so; and no doubt, as | 
a mere matter of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, that was true; but she was stimu- 
lating her navy—and he believed that Swe- | 
den, Norway, and America had done the | 
same. We formerly gave a bounty to 
shipping engaged in the South Sea fishery, | 
and so long as we did so, that trade was | 
almost exclusively our own. We after- | 
wards withdrew that encouragement—the 
Americans pursued an opposite policy, and 
now the South Sea fishery is entirely in | 
their hands. Whether this policy were wise | 
orunwise, it tended at all events to increase | 
the difficulties in the way of British ship- 
ping competing successfully with fostered 
foreign shipping. In conclusion, he begged 
to make one remark on what had fallen, on 
the previous evening, from the right hon. 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Milner Gib- | 
son). That right hon. Gentleman said 
that we had arrived at a new era—that the | 
days of power, and glory, and supremacy, | 
had passed away. [‘* No, no!’’] He would | 
appeal to the recollection of the House, if | 
that was not the substance of what the 
right hon. Gentleman said. [‘* No!” and | 
“ Hear ! "| In fact, it was that sentiment’ 
which elicited such vociferous cheering | 
from the hon. Gentlemen who surrounded | 
the hon. Member for Manchester. What! 
new era we had arrived at he knew not; | 
but, for his part, he would be content, if it | 
was as great and glorious as the past. | 
And when he heard that sentiment fall 
from the right hon. Gentleman, he si 
painfully reminded of the language of one | 
of our most talented and philosophical 
poets, who, sitting amidst the ruins of the 
capitol of once the greatest empire in the 
world, predicted the downfall of this | 
mighty kingdom, from causes, the germ 
of which were but too distinctly developed 
in the policy of the party to which the right 
ton, Gentleman belonged :— 
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| step. 
they adopted it, they would be involved in 
|complex difficulties from which they never 
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“This is the moral of all earthly tales, 
Tis but the same rehearsal of the past ; 
First freedom, and then glory ; when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption—barbarism at last ; 
And history, with all her volumes vast, 
Hath but one page.” 
He entreated the House to remember the 
parting words of the hon. Member for Ox- 
fordshire, who never addressed the House 
without producing a great effect. That 
hon. Gentleman told them that if it were 
once taken, they could not retrace this 
Vestigia nulla retrorsum. And if 


could extricate themselves. They would 
see their marine, he would not say at once, 
but gradually, decline, and the naval ser- 


ivice of this country impaired; but they 


would be utterly helpless to arrest the evil, 
and would haye the mortification and re- 
morse of feeling that they had brought 
about the disastrous result not from any 
paramount necessity, nor for any equiva- 
lent or corresponding benefit for the risk 
they had incurred. 

Sir J. WALSH moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

After a brief conversation, 

The House divided on the question that 


| the debate be now adjourned:—Ayes 236; 
| Noes 73: Majority 163. 
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| Minctes.] Tool: the Oaths.—The Viscount Lorton 
| Pustic Butts.—2* Protection of Females; Tobago wed 
and Immigration into British Guiana and Trinidad: 


land). 
PETITIONS PRESENTED. 





Cruelty to Animals Prevention; Collectors of Cess (Ire 


From Northleach and Newton 
Abbott, for the Adoption of Measures for the Better Sup 
pression of Vagrancy.—From several Lodges of the In 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows (Manchester Unity), 
the Extension of the Provisions of the Benefit Socets 
Act to that Order; and in favour of the Provident Ass 
ciations Fraud Prevention Bill.—From Rhyaie 
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deen), for Facilitating the Attainment of Sites for the 
Seoteh Church.—From the Trustees of several Charita- 
ble Institutions, praying that they may be relieved from 
the Legacy Duty on Bequests made to them.—From Bide- 
ford, and several other Places, against the Sale of Intox- 
icating Liquors on Sundays.—From West Redford, for 
the Discontinuance of Grants of Money to the Temple 
of Juggernaut, and other Temples, in India.—From 
Hastings, for the Adoption of Measures for the Suppres- 
sion of Seduction and Prostitution.—From Liverpool, 
against any Alteration in the Navigation Laws. 


THE IRISH POOR LAW, 

Lorn MONTEAGLE 
for— 

“A copy of the Circular of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners of Ireland, dated the 23rd May, 1848, 
respecting the Administration of Relicf to the Fami- 
lies of Parties retaining Possession of Land, con- 
trary to the 10th and 11th Vict., c. 31, s. 10.” 


rose to move 


He said that he had to complain of the 
extraordinary discretionary and almost le- 
gislative powers which were assumed by 
the Irish Poor Law Commissioners; and 
he begged to call the attention of the no- 
ble Marquess near him (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) to this subject, because, un- 
der the recent Act of the Legislature, the 
Government were responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the poor-law. The Secre- 
tary for Ireland in that country, and the 
noble Marquess and his Colleagues in this 


country, were responsible to the House and 
to the public for the due administration of 
the poor-law. He (Lord Monteagle) wished 
tocall the attention of the Government to 
an act on the part of the Irish Poor Law 
Commissioners which required explanation 


and justifieation. A provision was intro- 
dueed in both the English and Irish Poor 
Law Acts, binding up families together, 
and making relief to the child relief to the 
parent, and relief to the wife relief to the 
husband. After considerable discussion a 
cause was introduced in the Irish Poor 
Law Act which provided that relief should 
not be afforded to any person who held 
more than a quarter of an acre of land; 


and, if a person so situated applied for re- | 


lef, he could only obtain it on the condi- 
tion of surrendering his holding. Ie was 
informed, however, that notwithstanding 
this express enactment, a circular letter 
had been addressed by the Irish Poor Law 
Commissioners to all the boards of guar- 
dians in Ireland, instructing them that it 
would be their duty to give ‘relief to every 
member of the family of any individual, 
holding land to any possible extent, who 
might apply for relief, notwithstanding the 
refusal of such individual to surrender his 
land under the provisions of the Act of 
Parliament. Now, by this circular the 
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Commissioners were setting aside the sta- 
tute law, and substituting for it their own 
mere dictum, and he thought it was ne- 
cessary that some explanation should be 
afforded on the subject. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE had 
not the least objection to the production of 
the paper for which the noble Lord had 
moved; but he begged to state that he had 
seen the circular to which the noble Lord 
referred to-day for the first time, and he 
was therefore unable at present to make 
any statement as to the grounds on which 
that circular had been issued. He (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) must abstain from 
expressing any opinion until he had re- 
ceived some information from the Poor 
Law Commissioners on the subject. 

Lorp BROUGHAM observed, that pro- 
bably the opinions of the law officers of 
the Crown had been taken by the Com- 
missioners; and if that were the case, he 
would suggest that their opinions should 
be appended to the return. 

Lorp CAMPBELL considered that it 
would be a most objectionable proceeding 
to require that the opinions of the Crown 
officers should be produced. If their Lord- 
ships called for the production of such opin- 
ions as to the construction of an Act of 
Parliament, they might call for more con- 
fidential opinions given ‘by the law officers 
of the Crown, as to the institution of pro- 
secutions, or matters of that nature. 

Lorp STANLEY would be glad to know 
if this most important circular, effecting a 
great alteration in the operation of the 
poor-law in Ireland, had been issued with 
or without the consent of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers? The Government were respon- 
sible for the working of the poor-law, and 
for that alteration also; and he wished to 
know whether or not the Poor Law Com- 
missioners in Ireland had taken upon them- 





selves to direct such a change in the law, 
independently of Her Majesty’s Ministers ? 
| The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
| understood to say that the Government 
| were still ignorant of the reasons which 
had induced the Commissioners to issue 
the circular; but that he had no doubt the 
) Secretary for Ireland had given his con- 
sent to it, and would be able to state his 
| reasons for doing so. 

After some further conversation, 

Motion agreed to. 


AFFAIRS OF ITALY. , 
The Marevess of LONDONDERRY 


| inquired whether any communications had 
| 
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been received by the Government from 
Her Majesty’s Ministers at Rome, Naples, 
and Florence, relative to the extraordinary 
circumstance of the troops of those States 
having entered the Austrian territories in 
Italy, and having made war without any 
violation, as far as was known, on the part 
of Austria of the arrangements existing 
under the Treaty of Vienna ¢ 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE could 
give a very short answer to the question. 
It was undoubtedly true, as might natur- 
ally be expected, that Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters abroad had made communications to 
the Government at home relative to those 
transactions to which the noble Marquess 
had alluded; but Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, not conceiving that there were any 
existing treaties or obligations which re- 
quired them directly, imperatively, and 
forcibly to interfere with respect to those 
occurrences, certainly did not think that | 
any communication should be made to| 
Parliament on the subject. 


Protection 


THE LATE DISTURBANCES. 
Lorp BROUGHAM said, he could not 
but avail himself of the opportunity of 
again calling the attention of the House to 
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the state of things existing nearer home. 
The mischief of which he had on a former 
occasion spoken still continued to prevail. | 
The erying evil still reigned in the metro- | 
polis—that it was nightly convulsed by | 
tumults, and by the disorders of a perfect 
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their utmost to disturb it. They avowed 
that their intention was not to expos 
themselves to any risk, but to keep y 
these illegal and most unseemly proces. 
ings, until they should have exhausted ih, 
police, the special constables, and all by 
exhausted the military themselves, }, 
did hope that some attention would }, 
paid, and that speedily, to this most jp. 
portant subject. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE py; 
not at all surprised that his noble aj 
learned Friend should again call the gy. 
tention of the House to this subject. |; 
was one to which the attention of Parl. 
ment would naturally be directed uni 
these proceedings of habitual disturbane 
were put an end to. All he was prepared 
to say was, that measures had been taken 
which, in the opinion of the Government, 
would put an end to them. He had every 
reason to hope that those measures would 
be successful; but, if they were not, m 
doubtedly the attention of Parliament woull 
be called to the subject. 


GREAT YARMOUTH FREEMEN 
DISFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 

The Eart of DEVON moved the Seeond 
Reading of this Bill, observing that the cor. 
rupt proceedings which had been brought 
to light by inquiries made by the other 
House of Parliament had led to the intr. 
duction of the measure. 


The Duke of RICHMOND suggestel 


ochlocracy—that the peace of the commu- | that the most effectual means of prevett- 
nity was all but broken up and destroyed— | ing bribery at elections would be the pr: 
and that the tranquillity and rest of Her | secution by the law officers of the Crom 
Majesty’s subjects were nightly broken. | of agents and others who were discoverel 


Alarm was everywhere spread abroad— | 
trade was interfered with, and, above all, | 
the worst possible habits were beginning 
to be formed among the people—he meant 
the habit of large bodies of lawless men | 
co-operating and acting together for law- 
less purposes, to the contempt of the law, | 
while they acquired experience in working | 
together in combined masses—a state of 
things between which and war there was 
but a.shadow of difference. But, more 
than this, the most painful state of feeling 
was beginning to spring up, on the part of 
the citizens and of the police, towards 
those who were creating these distur- 
bances. It had been represented to him 
(and while believing it to be true, he could 
not wonder at it) that the greatest feeling 
of exasperation prevailed among the vari- 
ous persons interested in the maintenance 
of order, against those who were doing 





to be guilty of illegal practices. 

Lorv BROUGHAM thought that the 
suspension of the writ in such cases 
the present was an improper course to be 
taken, because the borough was thus left 
unrepresented, while it was contending for 
political life or death. At such a juncture 
it should not be left without represents 
tives, though, if found guilty of corruption, 
it might be disfranchised for the future. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that the 
course which the noble Lord proposed 
pursue appeared to him to be, under the 
circumstances, free from objection. 


Bill read 24, 


PROTECTION OF FEMALES. 
The Bisnor of OXFORD rose to move 
the Second Reading of a Bill for the Pr- 
tection of Females. In proceeding with 
this measure, it would, on the present 0 
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easion at least, not be necessary for him 
to trouble their Lordships at any length. 
He was quite aware that, in bringing this 
subject uuder their notice, a great and 
painful question might be opened; but he 
pegged it to be distinctly understood, that 
his present intentions were limited to pro- 
ceeding through one stage with a measure 
which was simply intended for purposes of 
protection. By the Bill which he held in 
his hand no attempt was made for the sup- 
pression of brothels; but it was, on the 
contrary, intended for the provention of 
one great evil to which this metropolis and 
other large cities were exposed; he alluded 
to the practice of entrapping, by unfair 
arts, young and unsuspecting females. 
From the best returns which he could ob- 
tain, it did appear that within the metro- 
polis there were as many as 80,000 wo- 
men who lived by prostitution; and there 
was every reason to believe that at least 
one-fourth of that number were brought to 
the deplorable state of wretchedness and 
misery in which they were to be found by 
the arts against which this Bill was di- 
rected. It was a fact which admitted of 
clear and indisputable proof, that many 
persons made an infamous livelihood by 
waiting at the different accesses from the 
country to this great city for the purpose 
of entrapping unwary young persons; and, 
uder the pretence of procuring them situ- 
ations, inducing those who arrived without 
friends or a knowledge of London to ac- 
company them to their abodes of infamy, 
where, in a condition often of unconscious- 
ness, their ruin was effected, and where 
violence itself was frequently resorted to in 
those dark and accursed places. For those 
evils, if it were at all possible for them to 
aford a remedy, no time ought to be lost in 
its epplication. Whatever differences of 
opinion might exist as to the practicability of 
putting down brothels by means of legisla- 
tion, there could be no doubt that friend- 
less and unsuspecting females were enti- 
tled to the protection of the Legislature; 
and he hoped that a measure might now 
pass both Houses of Parliament which 
should go a great length towards saving 
from prostitution all excepting those who 
wilfully entered upon that course of life. 
He felt at the outset, and he was now more 
than ever convinced of, the difficulty of so 
framing a measure as that it should meet 
the evils of the ease. Since this Bill had 
veen drawn up, he had himself perceived 
some defects in it; and one or two friends 
had kindly pointed out to him other im- 
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perfections, so that in its present form he 
feared that it would be utterly futile; yet, 
just at present, he was not desirous of pro- 
posing any alteration in the Bill, though he 
had prepared the Amendments which ap- 
peared to him to be necessary. What he 
proposed was, that the Bill should now be 
read a second time, and then referred to a 
Select Committee. There would doubtless 
be some difficulty in proving the words for 
‘* their own lucre or gain,’’ as also in de- 
fining the word ‘‘seduction;’’ but these 
and the other difficulties of the case might, 
he hoped, be surmounted by the labours of 
a Select Committee. Before he sat down, 
however, he wished to observe that he pro- 
posed, that instead of the county being 
put to the expense of prosecution, it should 
be paid by the parties prosecuted. Upon 
the details of the measure it was not ne- 
cessary that he should now trouble their 
Lordships further; but this he would say, 
without fear of contradiction, that it was 
the duty of Parliament to make an effort to 
prevent the great moral destruction that 
was going on under their eyes. He need 
not remind their Lordships that it was one 
essential part of the duty of the Legisla- 
ture to provide for the avoidance or stop- 
page of great moral delinquencies. He 
knew as well as anybody that they could 
not by Act of Parliament make either men 
or women moral; but there was a principle 
of the law which recognised the duty of 
protecting those who needed protection 
from the arts of those who sought to make 
a profit of their unwariness and simplicity. 
He thought, that any step in this direction 
would be a great gain; and if a Bill could 
be framed which would make this abomi- 
nable traffic more difficult—which might 
be avvided in many instances ; but which 
would occasionally subject to punishment 
its viclator—if they could effect but this, 
they would have done a great deal. There 
was no step, let their Lordships remember, 
more irretrievable, no step more irreme- 
diable, than that which this Bill was in- 
tended, in some instances at least, to guard 
against. The second downward step fol- 
lowed the first by such necessary and im- 
mediate sequence, that it was scarcely pos- 
sible to conceive a destruction more certain 
than that brought about by the particular 
erime which this Bill was intended to 
punish. That crime involved the ruin 
both of soul and body—it involved a reduc- 
tion from a state of happiness to such a 
condition of misery as the mind recoiled 
from the contemplation of—such a state of 
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physical suffering—of conscious degrada- 
tion—of utter hopelessness—as but too 
often to drive its unhappy victims to suicide 
itself as the only possible method of sever- 
ing themselves from the courses of wretch- 
edness and guilt in which they had become 
entangled. 


tion that the Bill be then read a second 
time. Although the measure in its pre- 
sent form required some alterations, yet on 
the whole it was open to none of those ob- 
jections that had been successfully urged 
against other measures of a similar de- 
scription. Every one must feel that the 
greatest difficulties beset the path of those 
who sought to legislate upon subjects of 
this description; but that formed no rea- 
son for opposing the present Bill. He 
would say to their Lordships, do not re- 
ject the Bill as impossible, but rather 
let it be considered by a Select Commit- 
tee; for a body so constituted would pro- 
bably be best qualified to deal with it. 
The difficulties in its way were great, 
but not insurmountable; and he ventured 
to hope that the improved condition of 
society in the present age would favour 
their efforts. This improved condition, 
he could not help saying, was observable 
not only in the higher morals of these 
days, but in the better observance of the 
Sabbath, which, in our Church at least, 
had of late years become remarkable. 
Bill read 22. 
House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 5, 1848. 


Minutes.] Pusitc Bitits.—1° Parliamentary Proceed- 

ings Adjournment. 
2° Appeals on Civil Bills (Dublin). 

Petitions Presenrep. By Sir John Walsh, from Kid- 
derminster, Worcester, for Better Observance of the 
Lord’s Day.—By Mr. G. S, Duff, from the Presbyterian 
Congregation in Portsoy, and from the Royal Burgh of 
Banff, in favour of the Places of Worship Sites (Scotland) 
Bill.—By Mr. J. A. Smyth, from the Governors of the 
Chichester Infirmary and Dispensary, for Exemption of 
Charitable Bequests from Legacy Duties. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATHS. 

Sin R. IH. INGLIS said, there was up- 
on the Paper a notice for the introduction 
of a Bill for altering the oaths taken by 
Members of Parliament, which would have 
been important if given merely by a pri- 
vate Member of Parliament—doubly im- 
portant if given by a Member of the Ad- 
ministration—but which acquired pre-emi- 
nent importance when it proceeded from 
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| the head of the Government. That notie, 
| was entered for a day on which orders ¢ 
the day had precedence of Motions, aj 
fourteen orders must be disposed of befor 
any Motion could be brought on; and, oh, 


| serving that there was not a single day jy 
| the present week that had not preoccupied 
Lorp BROUGHAM seconded the Mo- | 


the attention of the House with some order 
of the day, he begged to ask the noble 
Lord, who had added this element of \. 
vision to the discussions of that House, 
on what day after the Whitsun holidays 
he proposed taking the debate, and je 
trusted the defeat of his new Jew Bill, or, 
as the noble Lord termed it, the Bili for 
altering the Oaths taken by Members of 
Parliament ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that he had 
discovered that it was not competent to 
him to introduce the Bill under the notice 
which he had given, but that it was neces. 
sary to go into a Committee of the whoe 
Hlouse on the subject. It was his inten. 
tion to propose, on Tuesday, the 27th inst, 
that the House shquld go into Committee 
of the whole House for the purpose of con 
sidering the oaths taken by Members of 
the two Houses of Parliament. He begged 
to remind the hon. Baronet, that in the 
year before last he stated—and he believed 
that he repeated the statement last year— 
that he was in doubt as to whether he 
should bring in a general Bill with respect 
to the oaths taken by Members of both 
Houses of Parliament, or whether he 
should introduce a Bill limited to the relief 
of members of the Jewish persuasion. He 
had tried the latter course; and the ho. 
Baronet appeared to think that he had 
sustained a defeat; but he did not think 
so, because he had been supported bya 
majority of that House. He now under- 
stood that some Members of the other 
House of Parliament entertained scruples 
with respect to the oaths which they were 
called upon to take, and particularly as re- 
garded the oath of supremacy, because 
they conceived that the Pope had spiritual 
power in this realm. He, therefore, pro- 
posed to make the oaths more simple, it 
order that all Her Majesty’s subjects might 
be able to take them; and he would call 
upon the House to resolve itself into 
Committee of the whole House, for the 
purpose of considering the subject, on the 
27th instant. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS said, the noble Lord 
had stated that his object was to enable 
Her Majesty’s subjects to take the Parlia- 
mentary oaths; now he begged to ask 
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whether in the term ‘ all’’ the noble Lord 
included Mahomedans, Pagans, and Jews 
as well as Christians ¢ 

Lox J. RUSSELL answered, that his 
measure would apply to all Her Majesty’s 
yaturalised subjects within the realm; and 
he was not aware that there were many 
Mahomedans or Pagans in this country. 


DISTURBANCES IN THE TOWER 
HAMLETS. 

Mr. THOMPSON rose for the purpose 
of putting a question to the right hon. Se- 
eretary for the Home Department respect- 
ing an unhappy conflict which took place 
yesterday in the Tower Hamlets, between 
the police and some persons assembled to 
discuss political matters. He wished to 
ask the right hon. Baronet whether he had 
received any official information respecting 
those proceedings, and whether he was 
prepared to state on what authority the 
police, by violence, unprovoked, as he was 
infurmed, undertook the dispersion of the 
persons so assembled? Ile was informed 
that those persons who took an active part 
in the meetings enjoined the people to ex- 
ercise entire forbearance, and he was fur- 
ther informed that, with respect to a large 
meeting in Bishop Bonner’s Fields at three 
o'clock, and continued at five, it was com- 
menced, conducted, and ended without the 
dightest interruption of the public peace 
—that the people who attended it were 
quietly returning to their respective homes 
—and that, after a large number of them 
had left the field, the police made an un- 
provoked attack on those who remained, 
and did considerable injury to many. He 
did not stand up there for the purpose of 
alirming or denying the statements made 
by persons who were on the spot; but, as 
aconflict had taken place between the po- 
lice and the people, it was desirable that 
the House should have the benefit of any 
ficial information of which the Secretary 
for the Home Department might be in pos- 
session. 


Member had given him notice of his inten- 
tion to refer to the subject, he would have 
brought down to the House the documen- 
tary evidence which he possessed respect- 
ing the meeting, and which led him to 
\elieve that the meeting was one of a very 
liierent character from that which the 
hon. Member attributed to it. As to tie 
authority under which the police were act- 
ing, he begged to assume to himself the 
whole of the responsibility. They were 
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acting under instructions directly given to 
the commissioners of police by himself, 
not to allow meetings to be held at unsea- 
sonable hours, in consequence of the expe- 
rience of the last week or ven days, which 
showed that the invariable result of such 
meetings was injurious to the inhabitants 
of the districts in which they took place. 
It always happened that on the breaking 
up of these meetings acts of violence to 
persons and property were committed, 
against which the inhabitants had a right 
to look to the Government for protection. 
They had been assured that protection 
would be afforded them as far as the law 
was able to protect them; and he believed 
that the law would be found completely 
effectual for that purpose. The meeting 
in Bishop Bonner’s Fields, to which the 
hon. Gentleman had referred, was not in- 
terrupted by the police, becaue it was not 
held at an unseasonable hour; but imme- 
diately the meeting broke up an attack 
was made on a church in the neighbour- 
hood, where it was supposed there were 
some troops stationed, and where in fact 
there was a body of police. Some of the 
windows were broken, and on the police 
interfering, in the imperative discharge of 
their duty to disperse the mob that were 
thus riotously assembled, a severe conflict 
took place; but he was happy to say, that 
the police succeeded in dispersing the 
rioters, not, however, till thirty of them 
were seriously injured. One policeman 
was stabbed through the hand, the blow 
having been aimed at his breast, and upon 
several others serious injuries were in- 
flicted. In consequence of the experience 
which Government had had of the nature 
of these meetings in different parts of the 


at Naples. 


|metropolis, without any plausible pretext 


for their being held in such vast numbers, 
he had felt it his duty to direct the police 
not to allow such meetings to assemble 

meetings which had justly created alarm 
in the minds of the peaceable inhabitants 


| of those districts where these large bodies 
Sik G. GREY said, that if the hon. | 


had congregated, and in which districts 
many most serious breaches of the peace 
had occurred. He could assure the House 
and the public that the most effectual mea- 
sures would be taken by the Government 
to prevent the recurrence of these tumul- 
tuous assemblages. 


MASSACRE AT NAPLES. 
Mr. MUNTZ wished to ask a question 
of the noble Lord the Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs in relation to the recent oc- 
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currences at Naples. He had received a 
letter stating that a general feeling pre- 
vailed in Naples that the people of Eng- 
land were aiding the Austrian party in 
Italy, and that the late massacre at Naples 
had received the sanction of the English 
Ambassador there. Now, however absurd 
such a rumour might be, still, as it was 
credited by some parties in that country, 
it was desirable that it should receive a de- 
cided contradiction from the British Go- 
vernment; he, therefore, begged to ask the 
noble Lord whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had interfered in favour of the Aus- 
trian Government in Italy ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I am very 
glad that my hon. Friend has put the ques- 
tion, which I will satisfactorily answer in a 
very few words. Of course I am aware that 
some most absurd, most false, and most 
calumnious reports have been circulated in 
Italy with regard to the conduct of the 
British Government in the recent events 
that have occurred in Italy, and with re- 
gard to the instructions which have been 
sent from Her Majesty’s Government to 
the British representative at the Court of 
Naples. I have, however, great satisfac- 
tion in assuring my hon. Friend and the 
House that there is no foundation whatever 
for those reports. The British Govern- 
ment, though a party to the Treaty of 
Vienna, by which the settlement of the 
Italian States was effected, is not bound 
by that treaty to interfere in any manner 
with the events that are now taking place 
in those States. Although the British 
Government, as is well known, has been 
in ancient alliance and on friendly relations 
with the Emperor of Austria, yet it cannot 
but feel a lively sympathy in the endeavours 
—and I hope successful endeavours — 
which have been lately made in Italy, and 
by the people of Italy, to obtain for them- 
selves free and constitutional Governments; 
but the natural and proper position of Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to the 
events now passing in those Italian States 
is, not to interfere in any way whatever. 
With regard to the events that have re- 
cently taken place in Naples, most cer- 
tainly the reports which Iler Majesty’s 
Government have received concerning them 
induce me to believe that those events 
have been very much misconccived in their 
character. I have not yet proposed to lay 
any papers before the Ilouse; but in conse- 
quence of what has passed, I undoubtedly 
will produce the account which has been 
received of those transactions from Her 
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Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Napla 
to show that he had nothing to do with the 
events that had taken place, and alg t) 
show that the events do not bear the chy. 
acter which has been assigned to them, 


NEW WRIT FOR HORSHAM. 

Mr. GORING said, that as the noth 
Lord at the head of the Government haj 
not given any decisive answer to the ques. 
tion put to him, as to whether he intendoj 
to proceed on Wednesday with the Hu. 
sham Election Bill, and as the right hon, 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department stated the other day, 
that if the House suspended the writ fir 
boroughs until the Bill brought in by the 
hon. Member for the Flint boroughs had 
passed, they would vote for the indefinite 
suspension of those writs, he now thought 
it his duty to move that a new writ bes. 
sued for the borough of Horsham. He 
asked for the writ as a right, on behalf ¢ 
the electors of the borough of Horsham; 
and he hoped that neither the noble Lon 
(Lord Lincoln) nor the hon. Member for 
Montrose would be guilty of so unconstitu. 
tional an act as to oppuse the issuing of 
the writ for this borough. 

Mr. HUME observed, that if he was 
surprised at the Motion for a new writ for 
Derby, he was much more astonished st 
the present Motion, Horsham having been 
reported against by the Committee on the 
ground that extensive treating had pre 
vailed there. He hoped the House woull 
not agree to this Motion. 

Sir R. PEEL: The view I take with 
reference to the proceedings which the 
House should adopt in regard to thes 
boroughs is briefly this :—An Act passed 
in 1842, making parties guilty of certain 
acts liable to the penalties of bribery. 
There were certain usages which had long 
prevailed, though not thought to partaked 
the character of corruption, but which this 
House decided to be corrupt, and at the m- 
stance of the noble Lord they proclaimed 
that these usages should cease, and that i! 
they were continued, the parties who pat 
ticipated in them should be liable to penal- 
tics. I am sorry to find that this statute 
is inoperative. We see that notwith 
standing the penalties which it threatens, 
these acts, these usages, do prevail. There 
is every reason to believe that the candi 
dates themselves are not cognisant of them 
but that it is local committees and local 
agents who commit these acts, and place 
the seats of honourable men in jeopardy, 
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py resorting to proceedings for which their 
rincipals are held up todiseredit. I think 


the disadvantages of this state of things 
gre manifest. It will be a great discou- 
ragement to honourable men to come for- 
ward as candidates. They determine to 
set their faces against these practices, and 
deny all participation in them; but parties 
who are their agents commit these acts, 
and make their principals responsible; and 
my belief is, that if these practices pre- 
yail, and no means be taken to check them, 
you will have an inferior class of candi- 
dates. I therefore was prepared to vote for 
the suspension of this writ until the House 
should adopt some new measure for the 
purpose of making inquiries into these 
practices. But I think the House ought 
to bear in mind the particular relation in 
which it stands towards the constituencies 
of the country. We may think it right to 
institute an inquiry; but if the writs are to 
be suspended while the inquiry is prose- 
cuted, 1 think we ought to make all other 
business subordinate to it. It is most 
dangerous to sanction the practice of sus- 
pending writs, particularly in the case of 
large constituencies such as Cheltenham 
and Derby, unless we determine to put an 
end to those practices. I feel it desirable 
that we should try some new measure, or, 
at least, that an inquiry should take place 
preparatory to some new measure being 
brought in. But while I consent to sus- 
pend the writs, I do entreat the noble Lord 
to consider this as a Government question 
which has claims for our immediate con- 
sideration. The relation in which the 
House of Commons stands towards the 
constituencies of the country requires this. 
Iam content, as I gave my vote to sus- 
pend the writ for Derby, to vote for the 
suspension of the writ for Horsham, but 
with asense of the manifest evils which re- 
sult from the suspension of writs, and with 
a strong feeling that the public interest re- 
quires as to make up our minds at once, 
whether there shall be an inquiry or not. 
Lorp J. RUSSELL: I quite agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down, that while this House proposes to 
wake inquiries into the proceedings at cer- 
tain elections, and the Borough Elections 
Bill has been read a second time, it is ad- 
visable to suspend the writ for Horsham. 
At the same time I cannot say I think that 
4 Bill of that nature ought to take place of 
every other Bill. I quite agree, that if only 
ordinary business were before the House, 
twould be quite right to take that Bill 
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before such ordinary business. But when 
a question of great importance is before 
the House, whether we shall consider the 
navigation laws this year, or postpone the 
consideration of them till next Session; or 
whether we shall make known in June our 
intentions with regard to the West Indies, 
or postpone the declaration of our inten- 
tions till July; these are matters of such 
an importarit nature as cannot be post- 
poned. Therefore, agreeing in the gene- 
ral principles laid down by the right hon. 
Gentleman, 1 cannot give up every other 
species of legislation for the Borough Elec- 
tions Bill. I thought the other day that 
there was some case made out for the 
borough of Derby by my right hon. Friend 
near me; and, therefore, I voted for the 
issuing of the writ; but, in the present in- 
stance, no case whatever has been made 
out, and I think that the House ought to 
refuse all those writs which may be moved 
for after boroughs have been reported 
against by Committees. 

Mr. DISRAELI was of opinion, that 
the logical conclusion to be drawn from the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman and 
of the noble Lord was, that the House 
ought to issue this writ. After the speech 
of the noble Lord, in particular, the House 
could not hesitate to vote for the Motion. 
The noble Lord had told the House, with- 
out the slightest equivocation, that there 
was not the least chance of carrying the 
Borough Elections Bill this year. [‘‘No!’”’ 
He had so understood the noble Lord. This 
being the month of June, and the noble 
Lord having alluded to two measures which 
the noble Lord considered of more impor- 
tance, he would ask the House what pros- 
pect there was of any such measure as the 
Borough Elections Bill being carried this 
Session? Then the question which the 
House had now to decide was, whether 
there was a necessary connexion between 
inquiry into the proceedings at the election 
for the borough, and the non-issuing of the 
writ for Horsham. No doubt it would be 
most convenient to suspend the writ, and 
prosecute an early inquiry; but as that was 
impossible, after the statement made by 
the noble Lord, the more constitutional 
course would be to issue the writ now, and 
pursue the inquiry as early as possible. 
He ventured to hope that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Tamworth 
would adopt this view of the case, and vote 
for the Motion. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, when his noble 
Friend the Member for Sussex (Lord 
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for Horsham. 


March) had a Motion similar to the present | for the issuing of a writ for Derby, Where 


before the House, he was advised to with- | 
draw his Motion on the ground that it 
would be better to suspend the writ, as the 
inconvenience arising from that suspension 
would be greatly overpaid by the delay. 
His noble Friend did withdraw his Motion 
on that advice. That took place in the 
month of March, and they were now in the 
month of June; and he would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) if there 
was any ground in the expectation of 
speedy legislation for further deferring the 
issue of the writ? Was it possible, after 
the statement of the noble Lord with re- 
ference to his Bill now before the House, 
to vote for the suspension of the writ in 
the face of such an assurance? He would 
ask whether the position of that Bill was 
creditable to the Government; and he 
would further ask if the Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government were prepared to 
vote one way in the case of Derby, and 
another way in that of Horsham? Did 
they suppose that the country would under 
such circumstances give them credit for a 
wish to promote purity of election? As| 
for the hon. Gentleman the Member for 


Montrose, it would appear as if the view 


he had taken of this question must ever 
prevent him from voting for the issue of 
the writ. They had heard lately of a 
meeting having been held in St. James’s- 
square, and of a new party having been 
formed of which the hon. Member for 
Montrose was declared the leader, while 
that very useful and essential functionary 
in connexion with every party, called a 
‘* whipper-in,’’ was announced as having 
been appointed in the person of Sir 
Joshua Walmsley. <A list of the adherents 
of this party was published; but from | 
more than one quarter came the intimation 
that that list was an incorrect one. The 
question was one of growing importance, | 
whether they should continue their in- | 
quiries, or issue the writs now suspended 
in the ease of several boroughs; and he 
would remind the House that those cases 
could not be classed under one category 
without the most shameless injustice. He 
would tender his vote for the issuing of the 
writ, because he maintained that not one 
single case had been made out to disfran- 
chise the borough of Horsham, and be- 
cause he firmly believed that those who 
had stifled inquiry, and those most guilty, 
were not the most prominent in that case. 

Mr. GORING replied: The public would 
not fail to see that the Government voted 





bribery was proved, and opposed it in the 
case of Horsham, where no bribery Was 
proved. The public would also take noties 
that Derby had returned two Whig Mep. 
bers for the last twenty years, and tha 


| that was the reason why the writ had beey 


issued in the case of that borough, but thy 
because the Member likely to be returne 
for Horsham would be unfavourable to (p. 
vernment, therefore they opposed the issue 
of the writ. An hon. Member had talked 
about reports of great corruption at Hor. 
ham being in cireulation. One report was 
that the learned Attorney General ya; 
deeply implicated in the bribery, if any did 
take place, at Horsham; and if the Bill of 
the noble Lord was not proceeded with on 
Wednesday, it would greatly strengthen 
those reports. He must say he was not 
surprised at the opposition of the hon. Men. 
ber for Montrose, as he always considered 
the principles of that hon. Member wer 
at variance with the best principles of the 
British constitution. He was always very 
liberal; but when a practical question like 
the present was brought forward, the des 
potic spirit of the spurious Liberal showed 
itself in its true light. It was one of the 
best principles of the British constitution 
to consider a man innocent till he was 
proved guilty; but the hon. Member both 
convicted and condemned the voters of 
Horsham without proof, and would deprive 
them of their privileges. The country 
might, by this, see what a tyrannous course 
that hon. Gentleman would pursue if he 
succeeded in carrying his views and upset- 
ting the institutions of the country. 

House divided :—Ayes 117; Noes 231: 
Majority 114. 
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IIume, J. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 


EXPULSION OF THE BRITISH AMBAS- 
SADOR FROM MADRID. 

On the Motion that the Speaker do 
leave the chair, for the House to resolve 
itself into a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. BANKES rose to propose the fol- 
lowing Resolution, of which he had given 
notice :— 

“That this House learns with deep regret, 
from a Correspondence between the British Go- 
vernment and the Government of Spain, now upon 
the Table of this House, that a proposed inter- 
ference with the internal concerns of the Spanish 
Government, as conducted under the authority 
and with the entire approval of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, has placed the British Government and 
our Representative at the Court of Madrid, in a 
position humiliating in its character, and which is 
calculated to affect the friendly relations hereto- 
fore existing between the Courts of Great Britain 
and of Spain.” 

Among all the singular events which had 
distinguished the past year, it had not been 
the least singular one, that a British Min- 
ister had been for the first time expelled 
from a friendly foreign country, and had 
been ordered to quit the Court to which he 
had been accredited by the British Govern- 
ment within a very limited time. It did 
not diminish the singularity of this event, 
when he observed the manner in which the 
news of it had been received by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government—the complaisant and 
quiet tranquillity with which they regarded 
an event of so extraordinary a character. 
The proceeding was totally unexpected by 
them; for a day or two before it occurred, 
upon a question being put to them from 
that side of the House, they said, that not- 
withstanding any transactions which had 
taken place, the foreign relations between 
the two Courts were in no degree disturbed. 
But for a question put in that House to 
the noble Lord the Secuwetary for Foreign 
Affairs, it appeared as if the Govern- 
ment would not have thought it neces- 
sary to make any communication to the 
House upon the subject; and they would 
probably have heard of it for the first time, 
as they had recently learned many things 
concerning foreign diplomacy, by reading 
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of the 449 
a relation of the transactions in some, 
reign newspaper. It was very surprising 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers should yy. 
ceive information of such a transactign 
with such complaisance and _ tranquility. 
and it was really astonishing to him, that 
up to that time no Member of Her Maj, 
ty’s Government had thought fit to give any 
explanation upon the matter to those any. 
ous for the maintenance of the honour ani 
character of the country; and that it shoul 
be left to an individual Member unconne¢t, 
ed with the Government, and sitting upon 
the Opposition benches, to call upon He 
Majesty’s Government for some expla. 
tion of these extraordinary events. Ther 
was reason to suppose, however, that some 
explanation might have taken place els. 
where. He was aware it was contrary tp 
the order of that House to allude to the 
business transacted elsewhere; but he had 
seen in the columns of some foreign news. 
papers, allusions and references made to 
debates said to have occurred in another 
place; and with reference to the explans- 
tion then given, it was alleged the Spanish 
Government had complained of their 
unfairness. The Spanish Minister was 
greatly mistaken if he supposed that a 
outrage on the person of our Amba. 
sador, or an injury of this description, 
would be regarded as of a trifling character 
by the people of this country; but it would 
appear as if an injury of this character was 
disregarded by the Ministers of the Crow, 
who allowed the proceeding to pass over 
with silence in that House until inform- 
tion respecting it was obtained by means 
of a casual answer to a question, which 
question was only incidentally put. Was 
an explanation of this grave transaction 
thus to be conveyed? He should have 
thonghi that the noble Lord would hare 
supposed that a debate upon a business of 
this kind had been too long delayed, and 
would have declared that the matter was 
of so serious a nature that it could not 
be brought forward at too early a period. 
He therefore could not complain that it 
was now brought forward by him, as well 
for the character of the empire which he 
represented, as for the purpose of setting 
right the Spanish Court in the extrad- 
dinary proceedings they had adopted. He 
might then tell the Spanish Government 
that the House and the country were prt 
pared to go with him in the vindication of 
the honour of the country; but to do 9 
they must receive full explanation upon the 
subject. In demanding such satisfaction 
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from the Spanish Government, however, 
they would be better qualified to do so if 
mitted upon their own side; and the mode 
‘, which they had been committed had 
probably led to the subsequent transac- 
tins. The question was, whether the 
crounds assumed in these papers were 
well founded, and whether we were justi- 
fed in urging them. It was essential that 


ye should know this; and he could con- 


- y Wi > 
ceive no ground for concealment with re 


ference to this matter. 


they admitted that errors had been com- | 
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interference with nations in friendly rela- 
tions with us. That nation had long been 
attached to us by friendly relations of an 
historical character, and which they, as 
well as ourselves, must always regard with 
It might be 


‘true that Spain owed us a debt of grati- 
| tude for the aid we lent her during her 


war of liberation, in which we so heartily 


/engaged; yet he could not but feel that 


| 


if Spain derived benefit from our assist- 


/ance in her war of independence, we also 


It was impossible | 


the noble Lord could be ignorant of these | 
transactions: for, on the one hand, the | 
ed, and was so often led to victory by the 


Ambassador himself was in this town in 
communication with the noble Lord; and, 
upon the other hand, a special envoy from 
the Court of Spain had arrived here, with 
hom, however, the noble Lord declined to 


‘illustrious Officer at the head of it. 


had derived our share of advantage. It must 
not be forgotten that it was on the plains 
of Spain that our gallant Army was form- 


He 
could not help feeling that the two coun- 
tries had derived mutual advantages from 


| the part we then took in that war; and he 


communicate, but from whom he might, | 


if he thought fit, receive communications 
through the Spanish Ambassador. 
yas another unfortunate piece of diplo- 
macy on the part of the noble Lord at 
the head of Foreign Affairs; for by the 
steps he had taken he had brought about 
that unhappy state of things which no man 
in that House could justify. 


This | 


He might | 


lament, and he did lament, the instruc- | 
deeply regret the unhappy interference on 


tins given to our Ambassador, which, 


when carried into effect, might lead to | 


events so humiliating to us as those which 
had oceurred in the Court to which this 
Ambassador had been accredited. 


The 


noble Lord had justified the Ambassador | 


forhaving done what he did. He had gone 
to an extent which was very far indeed; 


believed that Spain could never forget 
what had then taken place if she had not 
been tauntingly reminded of them, when, 
under such circumstances, feelings of gra- 
titude were so apt to give way to those of 
another character. It was notorious in 
private life, when a man was constantly 
reminded of a debt of gratitude, that such 
a proceeding was not apt to excite feelings 
of a kindly nature. Ile therefore must 


the part of the noble Lord. He had assumed 
that these instructions were the sole and ul- 
timate cause of the expulsion of our Ambas- 
sador from Madrid. He said so, because 
he was in possession of no information 
which would justify him in coming to any 
other conclusion. He had alluded to the 


but the Spanish Government went one | papers laid on the table prior to the expul- 
step further, and resorted to a measure | sion of our Ambassador; they appeared to 
which he most deeply regretted, in order-| him, as well as to other Members of that 
ing our Ambassador to leave their Court House, to call for discussion, and for some 


vithin eight-and-forty hours. When this 


| 


matter first received the attention of the | 


House, the question was confined to the | 


structions issued by the noble Lord the | 


Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and that 
vas considered a matter of great weight 


amd grave concern; above all, when the | 
reply of the Duke de Sotomayor had been | 


received, 
wble Lord—and he knew great numbers 


titertained the same opinion as himself— | 


he h d i ° . ° 
had no doubt as to its impropriety. 


= only opinion he could form of it was, 
ont i was a proposed interference with 
Me internal concerns of a foreign allied 


When he read the letter of the | 


| 


mation, which no nation could bear without | 


‘sentment. He had anticipated many evil 
fousequences which would arise from such 


expressions of opinion with regard to this 
subject; for they must recollect that there 
were circumstances connected with the 
matter which they could not get rid of, 
for the documents stood on the records of 
that House. Let them also recollect how 
these papers had been laid before the House. 
It was not in consequence of any Motion 
brought forward by a Member who wished 
to embarrass the Government, but in con- 
sequence of the publication in certain fo- 
reign newspapers of a portion of these do- 
cuments, a Member of that House was in- 
duced to ask whether it was possible that 
such circumstances as had been described 
could be true? When this appeared to be 
the case, it became necessary that the 
papers should be laid on the table. It 
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might, perhaps, have been better that these | 
transactions had continued diplomatic se- | 
erets between England and Spain; but as | 
the papers were there, and on the records | 
of the House, it was to be considered whe- 
ther they should be allowed to remain un- | 
accompanied with observations, so that they 
hereafter might be allowed to refer to those 
proceedings as precedents to justify simi- 
lar acts. If such were the case, it would | 
be only necessary for a Foreign Minister 

interfering with the internal affairs of a) 
foreign Government, to say, ‘* Look at the | 
ease of Spain, in 1848, when interference 
took place without any notice:’’ it there- 
fore was inexpedient that it should be re- | 
corded in history that these papers were laid 

before Parliament unaccompanied by obser- 

vations in explanation. They had been told 

by the noble Lord that further communica- 

tions were still going on, and perhaps he 

might lay them on the table; but they had 

no reason to know whether he would or! 
would not do so. If they might judge of | 
the importance of such further papers by | 
those recently laid before Parliament, it | 
might reasonably be assumed that they 

were of no great consequence. If they look- | 
ed at the papers produced, it would appear 

that they were mere extracts, and the 

communications were not from a foreign 

Government, but were letters from our 

own Ambassador—or rather extracts, and 

apparently very partial extracts. These 

all referred to the proceedings connected 

with the instructions of the 16th of March. 

He would refer to one of them as a spe- 

cimen of the whole. It was dated Ma- 

drid, March 4th, 1848, and was from 

Mr. Bulwer to Viscount Palmerston. It 

commenced—*‘ 1 have just had an inter- 

view with the Duke of Sotomayor, who 

had requested to see ne, when, he stated—”’ 

Here was a blank, and this was all that 

was given. The Duke then spoke. Yes, 

‘“‘the Duke stated;’’ but what he stated 

they were left in the dark about. But’! 
after telling them that ‘‘ the Duke stated,” 

the document proceeded:—** The Duke 

then spoke.”’ So that after he had stated, 

it appeared he spoke. What he spoke 

was quite different from the statement. 
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“The Duke then spoke of the interior policy of 
the Spanish Administration, saying, that though 
it had demanded the new law, which might be 
considered one ad terrorem, it had no intention 
to use this law, unless under very critical cireum- 
stances; and that whilst it should resist any in- 
surrection that broke out, with all the force in its 
power, it would do all it could to avoid provoking 
insurrection,” 
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Now in the paper numbered five, the on); 
important fact he could find was that th; 
decree of the Cortes, which, so far ag jy 
(Mr. Bankes) could understand, seemed j) 


| have given great offence to the noble Loni 


the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who, iy 
the great vigilance which he thought fit i 
exercise over the affairs of Spain, wy 


|highly displeased that the Governmey; 


should obtain a power to resist insure. 
tion which was not to be used unless critiey| 
circumstances should arise. This deere 
was passed, and he really could not unde. 
stand why the noble Lord should have f; 


| displeased at the Government obtaining 


powers which were given to them by , 
majority of the Cortes of 148 votes to 45, 
It seemed to be a tolerably popular mai. 
festation of the wishes and determination 
of the Legislature. And the Bill passe 
the other House by a majority of 83 votes 
to 13. Yet the noble Lord was displeased 
with the Cortes for having passed a law of 
this description. Now these were all the 
preliminary points which were given to the 
House upon which to form a judgment, 
He found nothing in them which wail 
give rise to the opinion that they explained 
the entire circumstances of the trans. 
tion. And he believed he should fai 
as he went through the remainder of the 
papers, that there was no other very 
valuable addition, except one. And her 
he would beg leave to call the atter- 
tion of the noble Lord to the fact that 
he could not have read those letters im- 
mediately on their coming over. Be 
cause, when the first papers were pre 
sented to the House, he (Mr. Bankes 
asked the noble Lord whether there were 
any other papers which would throw light 
upon the subject; and the noble Lord re 
plied that there were none further, except 
one or two, which were considered in the 
nature of private and confidential comm 
nications, and referring solely to the o 
servations which appeared in reference td 
the articles in the Clamor Publico, and to 
the accusation brought against Mr. Bul 
wer, on account of the appearance of those 
articles. But it now appeared that there 
were other observations in these letters, 


|which, so far from referring merely 1 


those accusations, were, after one or t¥0 
preliminary paragraphs in allusion to them, 
a complete explanation of the views of the 
Spanish Minister with regard to the whole 
of the transaction. And he should sy 
that the paper to which he was alluding 


. 7 v 
was one undoubtedly drawn up with ver 
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great spirit, and, he should add, with very 
vreat ability. It was one in which the 
Spanish Minister stated, with the feelings 
of 8 statesman and a gentleman, how 
much wounded he had been by the tone 
adopted towards himself and his Court. 
He (Mr. Bankes) should take occasion by 
and by to refer more particularly to that 
ortion of it. The letter to which he was 
alluding was the one dated the 15th of 
April. And certainly if the noble Lord 
had it in his possession when the papers 
were first called for and given to the 
House, it was a singular omission on his 
part to have left it out of the selection. 
He assumed that the noble Lord had it 
not in his possession at the time. But from 
thedate it was evident he must have receiv- 
ed it shortly afterwards, as he certainly 
could not have described it as merely re- 
ferring to the articles in the newspapers. 
(Viscount Parmerston : I did not say so. | 
He understood the noble Lord to have said 
that the letters he had not presented refer- 
red only to the accusations against Mr. Bul- 
ver, having reference to a publication in the 
Clamor Publico. However, with regard 
tothe remainder of the public papers, the 
grater portion was made up of extracts 


ftom newspapers. He (Mr. Bankes) did not | 


mean to undervalue the authority of news- 
papers. He had no doubt that in Spain 


as well as in England the newspapers were | 
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order to allay those fears, the editor of the 
Heraldo proceeded to quiet the minds of 
his fellow-countrymen thus :— 

“A single reflection suffices to dissipate those 
disquietudes, viz., the impossibility in which the 
English Cabinet is at this time to place itself in a 
hostile attitude with respect to the Continent ; 
sapped by the Irish insurrection, which exhausts 
its resources, and requires the presence of a con- 
siderable part of its army ; by the increasing de- 
ficit of its treasury; by the general discredit 
brought upon its policy by the mancuvres made 
use of in the affairs of Italy ; by the suspicions 
which its friendly relations with the Court of 
Vienna infuse into all Europe ; and, finally, by the 
Chartist party, which, although frustrated in its 
efforts up to this time, counts upon the indirect 
co-operation of the new Parliamentary faction led 
by Hume and Cobden, and which, without the 
least doubt, would avail itself of the difficulties 
which a foreign war would bring upon the Cabinet, 
to light up the flames of civil war in all parts of 
the United Kingdom.” 

He would now beg the attention of the 
House to that letter of the noble Lord 
which stood first upon the list, at least 
which originally stood first upon the list, 
and which he considered as first, certain- 
ly, in importance :— 

“ Foreign Office, March 16, 1848. 

*‘Sir—I have to instruct you to recommend 
earnestly to the Sanish Government and to the 
Queen Mother, if you have an opportunity of 
doing so, the adoption of a legal and constitutional 
course of government in Spain.” 


It should be observed that the Cortes were 
then sitting, carrying those measures by 





conducted by persons of the highest ta-|those large majorities that were about 
lnts and character, and by persons to | three to one in one Chamber of their Legis- 


whose opinion considerable weight might 
be attached; but then in Spain as well as 
in England they were conducted by per- 
sus WhO wrote in them anonymously on 
questions of state and policy. And here 
te begged to be allowed to direct the at- 
tention of the House to a passage which 
had been only put into the hands of Mem- 
ers two hours before. They had only re- 


ceived it when they came into the House. 


And in that, the last publication, there was 
ine of those extracts from newspapers, in 


regard to which he could not but tell Her | 


* rie Ae 
Aajesty’s. Government they had exhibited 


‘very singular degree of want of discre- | 
lon in putting it into the hands of Mem- | 


. ° ° : 
MTS, They were stamping with a certain 


‘gree of authenticity those extracts, by | 
sing them in the form of papers printed | 


inler the authority of that House. This 
‘4st paper referred to the fears which were 
‘ttertained by some Spaniards as to the 
‘ger which might be excited in Great 
sntatn, in consequence of the expulsion of 
ite British Minister from Madrid; and, in 
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‘lature, and four to on@ in the other. That 
was the time at which the British Minis- 
ter recommended the adoption of a con- 
stitutional course of government in Spain. 
The letter went on :— 

“The recent fail of the King of the French 
and of his whole family, and the expulsion of his 
Ministers, ought to teach the Spanish Court and 

; Government how great is the danger of an attempt 

to govern a country ina manner at variance with 

the feelings and opinions of the nation ; and the 
catastrophe which has happened in France must 
serve to show that even a large and well-disci- 
plined army becomes an inetiectual defence for the 

Crown when the course pursued by the Crown is 

fat variance with the general sentiments of the 

country. It would then be wise for the Queen of 

Spain, in the present critical state of affairs, to 

| strengthen the Executive Government by enlarg- 

ing the basis upon which the administration is 
founded, and by calling to her councils some of 
those men who the confidence of the 

Liberal party.—I am, &e. 

(Signed) 


possess 


* PALMERSTON,” 


Now, it might have been very well for the 
noble Lord to wish that there might have 
been a good Government, both for Spain and 
forthe interests of this country; and it might 


N 
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have been well that such a course as he coun- 
selled should have been pursued. But if the 
noble Lord had wished to defeat any such 
measure, he surely could not have adopted 
a better course for such a purpose than to 
have made such an insulting proposition. 
For how did the Duke de Sotomayor 
know but that the noble Lord the Foreign 
Secretary for England might have had 
some communication with these liberal 
persons whom he wished so strongly to 
thrust upon Spain ? How could he endure 
that his Ministry should be forced out by 
the interference of a foreign Power ? And, 
so far as could be judged from some of the 
letters, it became impossible to avoid the 
inference that such a result was what was 
desired. He might agree with the noble 
Lord, that a better Government for Spain 
might be formed. He might agree with 
him that a Ministry more favourable to the 
interests of this country, and to the promo- 
tion of commercial relations between this 
country and Spain, might be found and 
formed than that which now existed in 
Spain. But in order to compass such a 
desirable end, a very different course should 
have been pursued, and a surer mode of 
producing a contrary result could not have 
been taken than the course which the 
noble Lord had adopted. He admitted 
that the present Government in Spain was 
not one very favourably disposed to for- 
ward the commercial relations with Eng- 
land. He admitted that with regard to 
those free-trade speculations which we 
were led to adopt, there had been in Spain 
no corresponding disposition manifested. 
Considerable disappointment had been ex- 
cited by the manner in which Spain had 
acted; for whilst England was removing 
those restrictions and making those con- 
cessions, she had been met in Spain with 
fresh restrictions. He found, by papers 
that were presented to the House in No- 
vember last, that decrees had been passed 
by which additional duties had been im- 
posed upon woollen goods the produce of 
this country. Te found that similar de- 
erees had been passed in regard to cotton 
goods, and to goods that were mixtures of 
wool and cotton; and Mr. Bulwer, he 
should do him the justice to say, seemed 
to have interfered and acted most promptly 
in order to obtain, if possible, the removal 
of such restrictions. On the 23rd of No- 
vember he wrote from Madrid expostulat- 
ing upon the subject. On the 24th of 
December Mr. Bulwer again wrote, re- 
questing a reconsideration of the tariff, 
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and that at least the time of thirty day, 
which was given as the limit, should be 
lengthened. To these communications the 
Duke of Sotomayor gave no answer unjil 
after a considerable lapse of time. On the 
28th December he wrote to Mr. Bulyer, 
defending the Spanish tariff on the ground 
that the decrees were not directed partie. 
larly against British manufactured goods, 
but were equally adverse to French api 
others, and that England had, therefore, 
no right to complain, she being placed m 
a complete equality with other nations, 
The pith of that letter was, that the ordo. 
nances did not apply more to Great Britain 
than to France or other countries, because 
the English were put in no worse cond. 
tion than the French. But if ever ther 
was an occasion upon which it might have 
been fair to remind Spain of the debt of 
gratitude she owed to England, it was such 
as then presented itself. If ever it might 
have been well to remind Spain of the 
blood we had shed, and of the treasure we 
had expended in her cause, it was then. 
Not that she should have been reminded 
of those facts in an offensive tone, but 
there might have been a reference gently 
and inoffensively made to the contrast 
which existed between England and France 
in that respect. It might have been sug- 
gested that France too had indeed speut 
a great deal of her blood and of her tres- 
sure in Spain, but it was in invading aul 
subjugating her, and that putting us om 
the same footing with France was nota 
fair or just return; but still, no more than 
a friendly remonstrance on the subject ofa 
friendly commercial relation should have 
been urged. He could conceive no better 
way in which our diplomatists, our foreign 
Ministers, and our ambassadors, could be 
employed than in watching over the com- 
mercial relations of the country. Butle 
denied the expediency of any interference 
with the domestic affairs of other countries, 
and, most of all, any interference with the 
suggestion of who should be the Minister 
of those countries—who were to be tle 
rulers in them. Let them see how the 
affair would touch themselves. Let them 
consider what they would say if a Ministe 
of Spain should dare to direct the Spanish 
Ambassador to place in the hands of the 
noble Lord the Chief Minister a commut 
cation of the nature which the Foreig! 
Secretary of this country addressed to the 
First Minister of Spain. What would they 
think if the Spanish Minister, directing 
the noble Lord’s attention to the clubs 
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jo the Chartists, and the other matters 
glluded to as difficulties of this country, 
should recommend him to widen the basis 
of his Government, and ask him — had 
he not better at once take into his 
councils those Gentlemen to whom allusion 
had been already made as forming the new 
arty? adding, that if he did not agree to 
do these things, they (the Spanish Govern- 
ment) would at least have the satisfaction 
of having warned them of the likely conse- 
quence. The noble Lord the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs might possibly say that 
this interference was one which, in all cir- 
cumstances, ought not to be resorted to; 
but then Spain was in a peculiar situation. 
The noble Lord, indeed, both by himself 
and the Ambassador, insisted upon the 
peculiar link which existed between the 
countries, because of the benefits received 
by Spain; and that was one of the matters 
which had mainly tended to produce the 
whappy result. But the noble Lord should 
have remembered that we were dealing 
with a friendly Government, which was 
under great obligations to us, both for 
lood and money expended in their cause, 
and which was now agitated by contending 
parties, of which we were unable to see 


vho would ultimately be likely to rise to | 


the head of affairs. The noble Lord might 
tell him, perhaps, that he considered it an 
excepted case, and that he had, therefore, 
thrust upon Spain an interference which 
he would not have thought justified in re- 
gard to any other nation. 

been similar cases where 


and as able as the noble Lord (Lord Pal- 
merston), and with whom the noble Lord 


need feel no shame at being compared ? | 
He was sure the noble Lord would not feel | 


offended with any of the comparisons he 
(Mr. Bankes) was about to institute. 
was about to refer to former occurrences 


in Holland and in Spain; and, firstly, to a} 
period not the most flourishing in the his- | 


tory of Holland—a period when she was 
distracted by factions which caused the 
greatest uncertainty and danger to the 
State, and when she was under obligations 
to England for her liberty, and for the 
means of carrying on that commerce which 


led to her greatness. Writing to Lord | 


Arlington, Sir William Temple thus ex- 
pressed himself :— 


“TO MY LORD ARLINGTON. 
© Mes “ The Hague, June 17, 1670. 
“onsieur de Witt returned yesterday. There 
‘violent humour run against him. But I sup- 


is 
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But had there } 

remonstrance | 
had been urged by our diplomatists in ear- | 
lier times—by diplomatists as experienced | 


He | 
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pose the bottom of this is the same with all popu- 
lar humours, that is, a design in the leaders to 
change the scene, that so those who have been 
| long employed may make room for those who 
| have been long out. I am not of opinion they 
| will sueceed to prejudice him suddenly, both be- 
; cause his chief enemies acknowledge his great 
| abilities and usefulness to the State, and because 
| he will always have it in his power to fall in very 
| considerably with the Prince’s interest, which the 
| other party pretends to promote. I thought fit 
to say thus much at once to your Lordship, that 
sO you may the better know what to make of 
| twenty reports that may arrive upon this occa- 
| sion; though it will, I think, after all, be our 
| parts, both in England and here, to seem the least 
| we can concerned in them, further than our wishes 
| to the perfect union of a State we are so nearly 
| allied to.” 


| He (Mr. Bankes) wished the noble Lord 
|had followed the example set him by Sir 
| William Temple. In 1678, we had an 
| Ambassador at Madrid, Sir William Go- 
| dolphin, That gentleman had to present 
| a remonstrance of a very serious nature to 
'the Minister, and he addressed the follow- 
| ing letter to Don John of Austria :— 


**T0 DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA, 
“Feb. 12-22, 1677-8. 

“ The King my master hath often commanded 
me to complaine of the ill conduct of the Spanish 
Ministers in England (particularly of Salinas and 
Fonseca), which I am sorry to say hath not been 
amended by the Marquess of Bourgomaine. It is 
| manifest that the interests of Spain in England 

have been very much prejudiced and retarded by 
| their actions, and will be more so if there be not 
| a speedy remedy. Above all, it will be requisite 
| to avoid a course too often practised by them, 
namely, to discourse and reveal their private con- 
| ferences had with the King and his Ministers to 
others who are not of his council, His Majesty 
having resolved never to treat or confer with any 
Minister of what Prince soever that shall be de- 
tected in so doing ; how much less will he suffer 
any to abide in his Court who shall so far pre- 
sume to violate the laws of hospitality as to mis- 
lead and stir up the minds of people inexpert in 
public affairs, not only by revealing to them under 
| false colours what sometimes passeth, but by re- 
porting for truth his own fictions and the pure 
inventions of malice, under the specious name of 
negotiation and discourses with the King and his 
Ministers—a seditious practice, which the impu- 
nity of some hath made an evil example, but will 
always prove destructive to the negotiations of 
| such who use the same.” 
|In this case, Sir W. Godolphin received 
|a reply on the 22nd March: and by date 
| March 12-22, 1677-8, Sir William writes 
|to Mr. Secretary Coventry :— 
| « Order will go by this post to the Count of 
| Egmont for his immediate passage into England 
| in quality of Embassadour Extraordinary, without 
| waiting for equipage which should follow him ; 
| Don John telling me that this expedient had been 
| taken in complaisance to the King my master on 
| the representation I had made against Bourgo- 
| maine. (Signed) “ Wa, Gopotpuin,” 
N 2 
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And thus it would be seen that such of our 
Ambassadors oes made these remonstrances 
met with the most immediate attention. 
And although Spain at the present mo- 
ment might not be in the state of palmy 
greatness which once belonged to her, 
England had no reason to think that her 
spirit was abashed, that her pride was 
lowered, or that her heart was broken. 
The last thing she would lose would be the 
sense of respect which belonged to her, 
and she would rise as one man to resent 
any indignity that should be offered to her. 
He had given the House an instance of 
the readiness with which she had attended 
to the complaints which had been formerly 
made to her upon the subject of diplomatic 
secrets being made public, and the private 
conversation of Ministers repeated. Surely 
she had a right to expect the same courtesy 
when remonstrances were made upon the 
subject of her mode of government, and 
affecting her dignity. But if the letter of 
the 16th March had stood alone, and if 
that letter had remained alone, it would 
have been strong enough as a ground of 
complaint—it would indeed have been a 
subject for regret; but it might have been 
explained. But when it was followed up 
by the letter of the noble Lord, dated 20th 
April, it showed the spirit in which the 
remonstrance had been made. 
Lord wrote— 

** Sir—lI have received your despatch of the 11th 
instant with its inclosures, and I have to instruct 
you to state to the Duke of Sotomayor, that Her 
Ma jesty’s Government entirely approve the step 
which you took in making your communication of 


the ath instant, and likewise of your note of the | 


12th. ‘That Her 
ever, are hot at 

ing back of your communication of the 
April, or by the angry tone 
Duke of 


Majesty’s Government, how- 
all offended, either by the send- 


and language of the 
Sotomayor's note of the 10th, 
they may regret the existence of those feelings in 
the minds of the Spanish Gove rnment, of which 
the language of his Excellency’s note and the re- 
turn of yours were proofs. Her M: ijesty’s Govern- 
ment, in making to the Government of Spain the 
representations, and in giving the advice, which 


your communication conveyed, were inspired by | 


no sentiment but that of sincere friendship for 
Spain, and of deep interest in the welfare of Queen 
Isabella. ‘They 
nication, they were performing a duty, and not 
taking any undue liberty; and therefore, at all 
events, it is a satisfaction to Ler Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to reflect, 
has been rejected, and their communication has 
been returned, the note has nevertheless been 
read, and the counsel has been tendered ; and that 
whatever calamity may happen in Spain, Her 
Majesty’s Government stand acquitted of not hav- 
ing done what they could to prevent it.” 


Now, there was something very strange in 
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jesty on Her Throne ; 





The noble | 


7th of 


however | 


felt that in making that commu- | 


that although their counsel | 
| and if the Government of Spain had, in a mome! 


| of general disturbance in Europe, 
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the expression, to say that that note hag 
not offended, which contained angry lan. 
guage and was written in an angry tone, 
and which accompanied a returned com. 
munication. It was a satisfaction to the 
writer of the angry note at all events ty 
know that it had been read; that the per- 
son whom it was intended for had been ob. 
liged to read it; and a note too that was 
very little short of an insult. In private 
life, indeed, it would be nothing short of it 
The despatch went on :— 

“ With regard to the contents of the Duke of 
Sotomayor’s note, Her Majesty’s Government 
have only to observe, that if the right of He 
Britannic Majesty to the Throne of the Unite 
Kingdom had been disputed by a pretending rival; 
if civil war had arisen out of such a conflict of 
claims ; if the British Government had only afew 
years ago sent a special envoy to Madrid to solicit 
the assistance of Spain in order to place Her Ma. 
if that assistance had been 
given, both morally by treaty engagements, and 
physieally by military and naval forces ; if the aid 
thus atforded by Spain had contributed in so essen. 
tial a degree to secure the Crown to Her Majesty 
that it might with truth be said that, without such 
aid, Her Majesty would not now have been Queen 
of England—” 

Was it not very strange to tell the Minister 
of the Crown of Spain that this country 
had been the means of placing the Crown 


| on the head of the Queen of Spain? This 


had not been hitherto the opinion of the 
people of England. They had not cons- 
dered that they were embarking in the 
doubtful chances of a civil war, but that 
they were asked merely to strengthen the 
Throne of the legitimate Sovereign. They 
believed that the Sovereign whom they 
had so assisted had a right to the Throne; 
but never until now had he heard that they 
had the arrogance to assert that it was 
they who had placed the Crown upon that 
Sovereign’s head; and yet the despateh 
went the length of saying so. It then 
continued— 

‘If, moreover, there still remained a pretender 
who asserted his right, and whose pretensions 
were backed by a large party in the U nited King 
dom ; and if upon every symptom of danger from 
that pretender, and that party, the British Gv 
vernment was in the habit of reminding Sp ain ot 
the treaty of engagements which she | had entered 
into ; was also in the habit of asserting that those 
engagements were still in force, and was cobtl 
nually claiming the benefit of the alleged existence 
of those arrangements ; if all those things existed, 


warned the 
British Government of dangers by whic +h, in their 
opinion, the security of Iler Majesty "s Throne was 
menaced—I think I 1 may confidently affirm that 
under such circumstances any statesmen who 
might be Ministers of the British Crown, instead 
of sending back the note in which such repres 
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tations were conveyed, and instead of replying to 
it in discourteous terms, would have accepted the 
communication in the same spirit of friendship in 
which it was made ; and whether they adopted or 
not the advice which it contained, would at least 
have considered it as a proof of the continued ex- 
istence of that friendship on the part of Spain to 
which, in such case, would have been owing the 
circumstance that those British Ministers had 
the honour of being advisers of the Crown, instead 
of being proseribed exiles in a foreign land.” 

That was a strong passage, no doubt, to 
address to a foreign Minister. ‘To a proud 
wan, whether he were Minister or no, it 
was strong language to make use of; but 
toa man holding the position of first Min- 
ister of a proud empire, it was indeed 
strong. Lest, however, there should be 
any doubt as to the intention of using this 
language to the Spanish Minister, the de- 
spatch concludes with the words, ‘* You 
vill transmit to the Duke of Sotomayor a 

: °° om 

copy of this despatch. There was a po- 
sitive order to send the despatch to the 
very man who was told that it was to the 
British Government he owed the fortune of 
not being an exile at this moment in a 
foreign land. When he coupled that let- 
ter with the letter of the 16th April, he 
could not help repeating what he had al- 
ready said, that while he was ready to vin- 
dicate the honour of this country, still he 
could not adopt that course without ad- 
nitting that the noble Lord had placed 
them originally in the wrong. And he 
did not think that it would be an honest 
course for this country to pursue if they 
vere now to rise up with vehement denun- 
tations against the Court of Spain, in ac- 
cordance with what was no doubt the ge- 
eral feeling of this country, namely, the 
letermination to vindieate its honour, un- 


wre At 
{June 5} 





less they at the same time declared that, | 
so far as they had been in error, they were | 
ready to offer amends. If he understood 
the feelings of the English people—which | 
he believed did not greatly ditfer from those 
to which he now gave expression—they | 
went to the extent of entertaining regret | 
that England should have wounded the | 
honest and honourable pride of a great na- | 
tion in the vain attempt to accomplish an | 
injudicious, ill-timed, and unnecessary in- | 
terference. He could not help at this mo- 
ment recollecting that the noble Lord at} 
thehead of Foreign Affairs, as well as the 
ble Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Sovernment, had belonged to the Govern- 
nent of the late Lord Grey, who came into 
power under the triple declaration as to the | 
course which he would pursue in the Go- | 
‘ernment of the country, these professions | 
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being economy, reform, and _ non-interfe- 
rence with foreign States. [‘*‘ No! Eco- 
nomy, reform, and peace.’’] He had 
thought that non-intervention was the 
term that had been made use of; but both 
had the same signification. Peace was 
non-intervention, and non-intervention 
was peace. If they went on in this way, 
meddling with the affairs of other coun- 
tries, they never could have peace. He 
eared little, therefore, about the variation 
of the phrase, for he thought that the sen- 
timent was the same. But he was very 
much mistaken if, when Lord Grey made 
that declaration, he had not done so from 
the recollection of interference in the af- 
fairs of foreign nations at other pe- 
riods, and those, too, periods when the 
noble Lord opposite formed a portion of 
another Ministry, and which Lord Grey 
thought had carried the spirit of inter- 
vention to an unwise extent. Among 
the papers that had been delivered to 
Members that day, was a letter from Sir 
H. Bulwer himself. Now, for his part, it 
had always appeared to him that Sir H. 
Bulwer required no vindication at all.. He 
could not find that at any period Sir H. 
Bulwer had exceeded, or had departed 
from, his instructions. He had acted 
strictly up to them, and receiving as he did 
that second indication of approval from the 
noble Lord, in his letter of the 20th of 
April, he must have remained perfectly 
satisfied in his own mind that he had not 
in any way exceeded the instructions or 
views of the noble Lord. He had already 
briefly referred to the allegation that had 
been made, that the Minister of Spain en- 
tertained the impression (derived, it would 
seem, from the report of the debates in the 
other House of Parliament that had ap- 
peared in foreign journals), that the noble 
Lord had been mistaken, when he said, in 
his letter of the 20th of April, that the 
British Ambassador at Madrid had the 
full approbation of all the Members of 
Her Majesty’s Cabinet in what he had 
done. In the letter of Sir H. Bulwer, 
given into the hands of Members that day, 
the words of the Duke of Sotomayor on 
this subject were quoted; and he believed 
that the noble Lord would not regret the 
opportunity which was now afforded to him 
of stating publicly, in the presence of the 
First Minister of the Crown, and in aman- 
ner which—as they had reason to suppose 
the Spanish Minister vigilantly regarded 
their proceedings in that House—would 
produce the desired effect in the minds of 
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the Spanish Government, whether it was, | though no one could tell how long, that 
or was not, the fact, that the whole con- | when this matter had been concluded, hg 
duct of the British Minister at Madrid had | hoped amicably, between the two coup. 
received the full and entire sanction of the | tries, the noble Lord might make a state. 
whole of Her Majesty’s Cabinet. One good | ment to the House upon it, and might 
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result would thus follow from this discus- 
sion, that if this were an erroneous impres- 
sion on the mind of the Duke of Soto- 
mayor, it would be cleared up by the state- 
ment which would be made by the noble 
Lord that night. There were one or two 
other points, also, with regard to parts of 


this transaction, on which it would be desir- | 


able if the noble Lord would favour the 
House with some distinct information. He 
wished to know, firstly, whether any other 
cause or causes had been assigned by the 


Government of Spain for the dismissal of | 


Sir Henry Bulwer, beyond those which 
were contained in the papers now before 
the House; secondly, as he had already 
intimated, he thought the noble Lord 
would be happy to have the opportunity of 
explaining whether Sir Henry Bulwer’s 
conduct had met with the complete appro- 
bation of the whole of the British Cabinet. 
He should be also happy if the noble Lord 
would take that opportunity of explaining 
what was the extent of interference which 
he claimed over the Spanish Government, 
referred to as it was again and again in 
the course of these papers, and which his 
Ambassador, acting under his instructions, 
had also been disposed to claim as binding 
Spain in a state of subjection to this 
country in return for benefits which she 
had _ received. Also, whether it was 
the real assumption of the noble Lord 
that England had placed the Queen of 
Spain on the throne, not from any claim 
of right on her part, or not mainly 
from that claim, but because of pecu- 
liar principles which she and those who 
adhered to her professed, and on account 
of which England selected her in prefer- 
ence to the other pretender to the Spanish 
throne. There was one other question 
which he wished to ask the noble Lord. 
It appeared singular that in these papers 
there were no instructions to be found 
from the noble Lord of any date subse- 
quent to the 20th of April, with the excep- 
tion of a short immaterial paragraph. He 
was aware that he was not entitled to call 
for any instructions that the noble Lord 
might have given: but he thought it was 
not irrelevant to ask whether or not any 
such instructions, in point of fact, had 
been given. It would happen, probably, 
and it might be at no distant period, 


| think it necessary to call upon the Hous 
| for an opinion in favour of his policy. He 
|had no desire to prevent such a course 
‘from being taken. He had not brought 
| forward this discussion without knowin 
| from the noble Lord that it would not have 
any injurious tendency, because the noble 
Lord had stated, in answer to an hon, 
Member of his own party, that the pro. 
voking of this discussion would in no de 
gree embarrass the settlement of the dis. 
|pute. The noble Lord had so expressed 
himself, as he (Mr. Bankes) understood, in 
answer to a question from the hon. and 
gallant Member for Westminster. If the 
: noble Lord’s answer on that occasion had 
| been different, he (Mr. Bankes) would not 
have brought forward this discussion; but 
| when he heard that the debate would ce. 
| easion no embarrassment between the tro 
! Governments—when he had heard from 
‘the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and the noble Lord at the 
{head of Her Majesty’s Government, that 
| they had no wish to avoid the discussion, 
he thought it better to follow the inclin- 
tion of his own mind in expressing his 
deep regret at the wounds that had been 
given to the feelings of a sensitive nation. 
He had offered to put his Motion in a- 
other shape; but when he found the noble 
Lord would not accede to the proposition 
of allowing him a day for bringing forward 
a distinct Motion on the subject, he felt 
‘obliged to bring the question before the 
House as an Amendment on a vote on the 
Order of the Day. He felt that in adopt- 
ing this course he was placed under a dis- 
advantage; but still, when he considered 
that he was affording the noble Lord a 
opportunity of clearing up the history o 
this transaction, he thought that some ad- 
vantage must be derived from the discus- 
sion. He was also encouraged to take the 
course he had pursued from knowing that 
he would not embarrass in any way the 
| affairs of the country. He had no object 
in view, except, as far as his humble 
powers would allow, to aid in removing, 
certainly not in aggravating, any unples- 
sant feelings that might have arisen be 
tween the two countries. With these views, 
and seeing that the Government, though 
they had the opportunity, had no intention 
whatever of giving any information to the 
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louse a8 to the position in which they 
were placed by this singular transaction, 
he thought it right to bring it under the 
notice of the House; and in doing so he 
was certainly influenced by no undue spirit 
of opposition to Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
is wish was, that the two countries might 
on return to those friendly relations that 
had so long existed, and that had been so 
honourable both to that country and to 
his, and that he hoped would long con- 
tinue to prevail with honour to both na- 
tions; and he believed that it was in the 
power of the noble Lord, by the declara- 
tion which he might make on this ques- 
tion, to soothe the wounded feelings of 
Spain, and to promote that adjustment of 
the dispute which they all so much desired. 

Mr. SHEIL: In the first notice which 
was given by the hon. and learned Member 
for Dorsetshire, he made a sentence in one 
of the letters of Sir H. Bulwer, the subject 
of ineulpation. He has since changed his 
sound, and directed against the noble 
lord his exclusive censure. In doing so, 
he has, I think, taken a just and creditable 
course, heeause my noble Friend does not 
shrink from responsibility; and for having 
introduced this subject into discussion, the 
noble Lord feels, I am convinced, thankful 
to the hon. and learned Member. The 
question—you perceive, Sir, that I am 
avoiding all prefatory prolixity—the true 
question is, whether Lord Palmerston was 
justified in interfering in the internal con- 
ces of Spain, by the peculiar relation in 
vhich he stood towards that country. In 
order to appreciate it, a retrospect—and it 
shall be rapid—will be required. In the 
year 1834, the Spanish Government soli- 
cited the assistance of this country. The 
Marquess of Miraflores was sent as a 
special envoy here. That nobleman has 
written an account of his mission. He 
says, that Lord Palmerston had great diffi- 
culties to contend with: his earnestness in 
the cause of Spain, overcome them all. 
The preliminary articles in the Treaty of 
Quadruple Allianee were signed in the 
nonth of April, 1834, when Lord Stanley 
vs in the Cabinet. The Marquess of 
Miraflores states, that their effect was 
‘gnal and immediate. Don Carlos fled 
from Portugal. Lord Palmerston was not 
‘ow in availing himself of the right of 
uterference given him by the treaty to 
ibtain @ mitigation of the horrors of civil 
var. It was hoped that the pacification of 
Spain had been aecomplished: that hope 
"as adelusive one. Don Carlos landed in 
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Biscay, where he was joined by almost the 
entire of the population; the Spanish Go- 
vernment was filled with dismay. The 
Marquess of Miraflores renewed his sup- 
plications to Lord Palmerston, and, 
to use his own phrase, addressed to 
him the most ardent unremitting entrea- 
ties. Lord Palmerston and the Cabinet 
yielded to these adjurations. England 
gave naval, military, and moral help, 
for which gratitude was expressed in the 
noblest phrases which the most sonorous 
Castilian could supply. There can be no 
doubt that, but for the interposition of 
this country, I may add, but for Lord 
Palmerston, Don Carlos would have been 
King of Spain. The Basque, the Church, 
the Monastic Orders, almost all the aristo- 
eracy, and the still nobler peasantry of 
Spain, were on his side. The Duke de 
Sotomayor is, indeed, pleased to say, that 
England interfered from selfish motives. 
By what selfish motives England could be 
influenced, I am at a loss to conjecture. 
The people of this country have, indeed, 
always been, and will always continue to 
be, in sympathy with men struggling for 
liberty; but, as Sir H. Bulwer justly ob- 
serves, the people and Government of Eng- 
land had nothing to gain, beyond the lofty 
consciousness of assisting a righteous cause, 
and contributing to the establishment of 
constitutional institutions. Those institu- 
tions were established, and fell with Es- 
partero. The late Prime Minister, I re- 
member, expressed his sorrow for Espar- 
tero’s fall. Nothing can be further from 
my intention than to express any censure 
upon the policy pursued by the late Go- 
vernment and Lord Aberdeen in reference 
to Spain. It was that noble Lord, by 
whom Sir H. Bulwer was appointed, not 
because he was bound to his Government 
by any ligature of party, but because he 
had the highest opinion of his talents. Sir 
H. Bulwer had distinguished himself at 
Constantinople, where the Commercial 
Treaty with Turkey had been negotiated 
through his means: he had displayed 
great abilities when connected with our 
embassy in Paris; and Lord Aberdeen, 
confiding in his discretion and in his ta- 
lents, selected him in preference to his 
own more immediate friends, for the im- 
portant, the delicate, and difficult office of 
Minister at Madrid. It would be a great 
mistake to imagine that Lord Aberdeen 
did not interfere in the internal concerns 
of Spain. He stated, indeed, that the 
marriage of the Queen of Spain was mat- 
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ter for exclusively Spanish determination; 
but Sir H. Bulwer having written to him, 
that he had heard from good authority that 
there existed an intention to plight the 
Queen of Spain in private, and to announce 
the fact to the Cortez, when it was beyond 
their power of revocation—this was ob- 
viously a strictly Spanish question, yet— 
what did Lord Aberdeen do? He directed 
Sir H. Bulwer to go to General Narvaez, 
and to tell him that he was instructed to 
state, that Lord Aberdeen did not credit 
the report; but that if any such purpose 
was entertained and should be carried into 
execution, the British Government would 
protest against it, as an infringement of 
the constitution, and as caleulated to ex- 
pose the Queen to danger, and to create 
confusion in the country. Might not 
General Narvaez have informed him that 
the Spanish law was no concern of his ? 
If Lord Aberdeen was entitled to interfere 
in order to prevent a trick upon the 
Cortes, was not Lord Palmerston at least 
as well entitled to interfere, in order to 
prevent the total abolition of the Cortes, 
and to remonstrate against a policy by 
which every vestige of the constitution 
should be swept away ? Lord Palmerston 
returned to office in 1846, and wrote a 
despatch in July in that year, which 
has been employed against Lord Palmer- 
ston, but which appears to me to con- 
stitute a complete case in his favour. 
Lord Palmerston depicts a vivid picture 
of the spectacle which Spain presented 
to him. The constitution existed but 
in name—the Cortes were a_ passive 
instrument in the hands of the Execu- 
tive—the press, excepting for the pur- 
poses of adulation, was struck dumb; men 
had been exiled, incarcerated, or put to 
death without trial. The forms of liberty 
were increased, as a veil with which the 
stern features of despotism were imper- 
fectly disguised. Lord Palmerston, after 
describing the state of Spain, observes that 
it was not to establish a grinding tyranny 
that England lent her aid in the agony 
of Spain. You will suppose that Lord 
Palmerston directed Sir Henry Bulwer to 
interfere and remonstrate against the mis- 
deeds of the Moderado Administration. 
Quite the reverse: hear it, you who think 
that Lord Palmerston labours under some 
distempered addiction to intermeddle, which 
it is not his power to restrain. He says— 
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“ Her Majesty’s Government are so sensible of 


the evil of interfering, even by friendly advice, in 
the internal affairs of independent States, that I 
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have to abstain from giving you instructions ty 
make any representations whatever to the Spanish 
Ministers, on these matters.” 

3ut wherefore was it that Lord Palmer. 
ston gave Sir H. Bulwer the most positive 
instructions not to interfere, in 1846, ani 
directed him to interpose with his adviee 
in 1848? Fora very obvious reason, |y 
1846, the Throne of Louis Philippe was 
ostensibly stable. The Orleans dynasty 
and all the institutions of France had not 
been engulphed amidst that terrible con. 
cussion, whose shock was felt beyond the 
Pyrenees. But in 1848, that great event 
befel, at which we stand appalled, and tp 
which history will look back with amaze. 
ment. When Lord Palmerston behold 
every Throne in Europe rocking to its 
foundations, he turned his eyes toward: 
Spain. Warned by Sir H. Bulwer, and 
perceiving a Carlist insurrection to be fil. 
lowed in all probability by a democracy, 
allied in stern sisterhood with France, the 
noble Lord, the author of the Quadruple 
Alliance, and of the treaty on whose sub- 
sistence Spain still insists, addressed a 
despatch to Sir H. Bulwer, in which not 
a single dictatorial phrase, not a single av- 
thoritative intimation, is to be found. That 
despatch reached Sir H. Bulwer on the 
21st of March, but for twenty days after 
was not transmitted to the Spanish Go 
vernment. Sir H. Bulwer reserved it as 
his last expedient. On the 23rd, the Cortes 
were virtually suppressed. On the 26th 
of March, an insurrection took place, and 
on the 28th of March, Sir H. Bulwer, 
trembling with apprehension for the fate 
of the Queen, made a verbal communica 
tion of the instructions which he had re- 
eeived. He afterwards saw the Queen 
Mother. His expostulations with that Priv- 
cess were of no avail; at Jast, on the 9th 
of April, seeing that new perils were gr 
thering round the Queen of Spain, Sir Il 
sulwer determined to give to his admoni- 
tion all the weight which he could impart 
to it, and gives the following statement o 
the course which he adopted :— 

“ Tn this state of circumstances I consulted my 
instructions ; I had already acted upon them by 
giving friendly and intimate advice without any 
effect being produced. It began to be very pr 
bable that Count Montemolin might show him- 
self, supported by the Liberal party, and with the 
ery of the Constitution of 1812; this was her 
canvassed on one side, a republic on the other. 
Now, if the Pretender raised his banner, proclaim 
ing constitutional principles, and we were called 
upon to support Queen Isabella, Her Catholic 
Majesty upholding military government, It would 
be difficult for us to support the military gover 
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against. the constitutional one, or to desert 
Deen Isabella suddenly, on the ground that we 
jisapproved of the course she had pursued, unless 
viore was some proof that we had so disapproved. 
Mr unofficial conversations had no authority. 
fren if Her Catholic Majesty fell without expo- 
doo us to this difficult and particular question, it 
night be said, ‘ Why did not Mr. Bulwer warn the 
Spanish Government of the dangerous course they 
were pursuing ? Why did he not do so with all 
ie weight that a formal communication of the 
ews of Great Britain would have afforded ? 
4 It was, my Lord, in view of all these various 
probabilities that I gave the sanction of your 
ordship’s name and of my own opinion to the 
advice 1 presumed to offer. It was not, that I 
am aware of, couched in improper terms; I did 
not, therefore, expect a violently hostile reply, or 
that the present Government of Spain would in- 
volve amongst Queen Isabella’s enemies Iler Ma- 
esty’s Government, with more than the precipi- 
taney with which it had included in this category 
distinguished and loyal Spaniards. The result 
shows I was mistaken.” 
Why was he mistaken? The Spanish Go- 
vernment believed that England was on 
the brink of a revolution. Their anticipa- 
tious were akin to their desires; they ima- 
sined that the institutions of England, whose 
ieep foundations they do not know, nor 
the indissoluble cement with which they 
are constructed, would be as readily over- 
thrown as those frail edifices which their 
(outinental architects call ‘‘ a constitu- 
tim.” They omitted to reflect that, in 
this country, liberty and order have given 
each other reciprocal guarantees, and mis- 
tok a Chartist procession for a nation’s 
march. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Dorsetshire has adverted 
to an article in the Heraldo newspaper, 
vhich is under the immediate influence or 
mspiration of Sartorius, a Cabinet Minis- 
te. It is the organ of the Spanish Go- 
vernment. The editor of that journal dis- 
tinetly states that England is exposed to 
the greatest perils, and is unable to resent 
ay affront which might be offered her. It 
vas under the impressions of which this 
paragraph is the exponent, that the Span- 
sh Minister, forgetting all the service 
vhich had been conferred upon his coun- 
ty, or rather resenting them—forgetting 
that even recently Spain had appealed to 
the Quadruple Alliance—availed them- 
‘ves of the oceasion which they thought 
lad presented itself of offering with impu- 
uty & gross insult to the benefactor of 
her Sovereign. We are told that the 
Euglish Minister is humiliated. It would 
be strange indeed if the Minister of the 
greatest empire in the world—if the Minis- 
tr of England, that can inflict a terrible 
‘engeance for an affront, but can also 
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afford to despise it—it would be strange, I 
say, if the Minister of England were hu- 
miliated by the Minister of a Government 
that not many years ago fell down upon 
its knees before him. But instead of in- 
sisting on that incalculable disparity, I 
think it better to say, that with right, with 
truth, with justice, and with honour, hu- 
miliation cannot be allied. It is with na- 
tions as with men. I will put this case to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, who just- 
ly said that it is with nations as with men. 
If a man, calling himself his friend, were 
in his direst need to fly to him for aid— 
if that aid were promptly, largely, and 
generously given—if, not contented with 
lifting him from the earth, and raising 
him to prosperity, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman were to become his surety, and 
contract for the fulfilment of his future 
engagements—and if after doing all this, 
or more than this, seeing that the man for 
whom he had done so much was rushing 
again to destruction, he were to interpose, 
and to exclaim, ‘‘ For your own sake and 
for my sake, pause in your race to ruin’”’— 
and if instead of thanking him for the ad- 
vice which he had every right to have 
given, the man whom he had saved were 
to turn contumeliously upon him, and 
strike him upon the cheek—does the hon. 
Gentleman think that he would be dis- 
honoured? or does he not rather know, 
that the vile insult would recoil upon the 
heartless ingrate, who would pull down 
shame and humiliation upon himself? This 
observation applies to every incident in 
this series of transactions, which reflects 
so much real ignominy upon the thankless 
Ministers of Spain, from the first repu- 
diation of Lord Palmerston’s despatch, 
down to the dismissal of Sir H. Bulwer, 
upon grounds to which, in the annals of 
diplomatic affairs, no parallel can be dis- 
covered. Sir H. Bulwer is told by the men 
who seek to stab his character to the core, 
that they are afraid of his being assas- 
sinated at Madrid; and they tell him that 
he has been abandoned here. Ile has 
not been abandoned here. The noble Lord 
has not abandoned, and never will abandon 
him. ‘‘ Never,’’said the Duke of Wellington, 
with the moral elevation that consistently 
belongs to him, ‘‘never give up the man 
who has done his best to do hisduiy.”’ In 
the sentiment of the gallant soldier the gen- 
erous civilian coincides. Lord Palmerston 
has approved and does approve of every 
thing that Sir H. Bulwer did or said; and I 
am persuaded that he would fling his office 
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to the wind, rather than desert him. But|so laboriously upon the noble Loti gn 
there are other charges, it seems, against | at once disposed of. For weeks the noi 
Sir H. Bulwer, none of which are distinetly | Lord has been the theme of continued jp 
stated, but are dispersed in whispers by | vective. But this is not the first time thy 
the men who have laboured to undo him. | Lord Palmerston has been assailed wij, 
If the Spanish Ministers have any accusa- | fierce derision, and aspersed with viruley, 
tion to press against the Minister of Eng-| vituperation. I have, however, obserya 
land, why was it not set forth in the letter | that whenever the noble Lord has had the 
with which his passport was transmitted; | opportunity of defending himself, and hy 
because Sir H. Bulwer would then have | been heard in this great tribunal, whe» 
had the opportunity of refuting the libel! the Ministers of England are put befor, 
and confounding the libeller. The inqui- the Gentlemen of England upon their tr 
sitorial process was not unnaturally | for their fame—whenever he has had tl 
thought the most convenient one. But if | means of proving that he was swayed in al 
the Government of Spain have exhibited | that he did by the love of England, anj 
little knowledge of the political condition | the passion “or freedom, his vindication has 
of the country, in stating that Messrs. | been triumpaantly victorious; and he hy 
Hume and Cobden would place themselves | been hailed by the acclamations of th 
at the head of a revolutionary movement, | House of Commons, when he has cease 
they have manifested an ignorance still|to speak. As it was, so it will again by 
more gross, in imagining that the people | He will be sustained by the majority of thi 
of England would give to base calumnies | House, who cannot fail to feel that this is 
any other heed than that of indignation | not a time for the indulgence of party- 
and of disgust. The base tales which have | that in this crisis in the destinies of the 
been put into circulation do not deserve | empire, rash experiments are not to le 
any specific confutation; but it would be | made in any department of the State— 
wrong to withhold a specimen of the mode | that although the noble Lord may notlk 
adopted to destroy the character of a gen- | incapable of error, or may have been be. 
tleman whom they are devising pretences | trayed into mistakes, yet that, taking bin 





for having expelled. A pattern falsehood for all in all, there is no man intellectually 
should be laid before the House. In one / and morally better qualified to encounter 
of the Government papers published in! great emergencies—that he is fit to co 
Madrid, Sir H. Bulwer was charged with | with mighty hazards—and that England 
having paid for the assassination of General | may be sure of him, whenever there shal 


Fulgosio. From this sample of atrocity | be need of great talents and great sage 
the whole mass of infamous imputations | city, and when tranquil courage and ind 
may be judged. Ido not think it neces- | mitable determination shall be required. 

sary to enter into this case further than I| Viscount MAHON said, that the right 
have done. I have purposely abstained hon. Gentleman who had just sat dom 
from minutely noticing the details of the had concluded his speech by complaining 
correspondence laid on the table of the of the violent personal attacks to whieh, 
House. Much of it, however interesting, as he thought, the noble Lord the Foreign 
does not affect the real question on which | Secretary had been latterly exposed. He 
you have to decide : whether Lord Palmer- (Viscount Mahon) should feel sincere regret 
ston was justified in his interference, when | if, in the observations which he was n0v 
he conveyed his advice to the Spanish Go- | about to offer to the House, a single word 
vernment in the midst of cireumstances of | were to fall from him inconsistent with his 
a nature so peculiar as those in which’ respect for the noble Lord. He entertained 
that Government is now placed. If Lord | that feeling of high respect for the noble 
Palmerston interfered wantonly, officiously, | Lord, on account of his eminent and une 
and overweeningly, condemn him; but if doubted ability, his long experience in publi 
he was influenced by a real unaffected so- | affairs, and the high post which he now for 
licitude for the good of the Spanish Queen the third time filled. Neither was he inset- 
and of the Spanish people—if he desired to | sible to the delicacy of the subject, and the 
avert from the illustrious Lady on whose apprehension of saying anything whieh 
head he had contributed to fasten the dia-| might aggravate the difficulty of forming 
dem of Spain, the danger that hung so’ negotiations with a foreign and_hithert 
darkly, and still hangs so imminently, upon | friendly Power. But the question having 
her—then the controversy is at end, and been brought before the House, he hop 

the imputations which have been ae ta could, consistently with that feeling 
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of personal respect, and also with due 
regard to those negotiations now in pro- 
ress, venture to state to the House the 
opinions formed upon the present transac- 
‘ions, He entirely conceded to the right 
hon, Gentleman that the noble Lord had, 
under all the circumstances, a right to ten- 
jor some advice to the Spanish Govern- 
nent, After the sacrifices made by us for 
that country —after the assistance we had 
viren in the civil strife connected with Don 
(yrlos, the money we had expended, and 
the stores we had supplied—he thought 
England had a right to offer advice in 
uitable terms to the Spanish Government. 
But the question then arose, in what terms 
and to what effect that advice ought to be 
viven? When he looked at the despatch of 
the 16th of March, he must say that he 
could not concur either in the scope or in 
ihe termsof that advice. In that despatch 
wt only is set forth the course of policy 
rhich was to be pursued, but a change of 
Administration was also recommended :— 
“The course pursued by the Crown is at vari- 
ince with the general sentiments of the country. 
It would, then, be wise for the Queen of Spain, 
in the present critical state of affairs, to strength- 
en the Executive Government, by enlarging the 
lasis upon which the Administration is founded, 
ani by calling to her councils some of those 
men who possess the confidence of the Liberal 
party,” 
Now he could not but think that this was 
stepping beyond the proper and usual line 
of tendering good advice; not only point- 
ing out the measures but almost the men 
tobeemployed. It was not unusual for 
nen of weight and station in this country, 
fom time to time, to go to the head of the 
Government and give him suggestions, and 
idl him their views as to the propriety or 
impropriety of the course of policy the 
bovernment was pursuing. These coun- 
“ls were given in an amicable spirit, and 
vere generally received in an amicable 
piri, But he could not but think the 
case would be different if those persons 
vere to say, ‘* We advise a change of 
Administration. You are unfit for office. 
Tell the Queen to call other men to her 
councils,” He could not but think that, 
# such language as that was used, the 
inendly spirit would have been quite laid 
tside, He regretted therefore to see that, 
nthis case, the noble Lord had given ad- 
"ee, not merely as to the measures but as 
to the men to be employed; and when he 
looked at the terms of the despatch, he must 
‘gain say that he found in them grounds 
ii regret. Remembering the national 
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jealousy of Spain of foreign interference, 
he thought the utmost care and circumspec- 
tion ought to have been taken, lest a single 
word should fall which would wound the 
sensitive jealousy of the Spanish people. 
It was impossible to know anything of the 
Spanish people without being aware to 
what an extent they carried their jealousy 
of foreign interference. Indeed it was a 
distinguishing ingredient in their charac- 
ter. Could it be said that the noble Lord 
had consulted this jealousy of the Spanish 
Government—could it be said that in this 
despatch, unaccompanied as it was with 
terms of persuasion or argument, but au- 
thoritative and peremptory—he had paid 
any regard to this feeling of pride? He 
would read the commencement of that de- 
spatch :— 

“T have to instruct you to recommend earnestly 
to the Spanish Government and to the Queen 
Mother, if you have an opportunity of doing so, 
the adoption of a legal and constitutional course 
of government in Spain.” 


Now he thought the noble Lord, so far 
from assuming this brief and decisive 
tone, ought to have at least prefaced his 
views of the course of Spanish policy 
which he wished to see carried out, with 
stating, as he truly might, that he was 
impelled by none but friendly motives, and 
that the Government, in tendering this ad- 
vice, was wholly uninfluenced by any selfish 
object. But then it might be said, this 
despatch was not intended for the Spanish 
Government. He now begged to ask 
the question, whether the despatch of 
the 16th of March, 1848, was intended 
merely for the private information of 
Sir H. Bulwer, or to be communicated 
to the Spanish Government? He would 
be glad to know which was the fact. If 
that despatch was intended merely for the 
instruction of Sir H. Bulwer, then the no- 
ble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
might be excused. The noble Lord might 
say, ‘‘I wrote a letter to him as our diplo- 
matic agent, and I was not bound to use 
very cautious terms. I was not bound to 
recapitulate that which Sir H. Bulwer 
knew perfectly well already, nor was I 
obliged to use the forms which would 
be proper in addressing the Spanish 
Government.’’ But then what became of 
the despatch of the 19th of April, and 
also the despatch of the 20th of April, in 
which the noble Lord had signified his ap- 
proval of the course pursued by Sir H. 
Bulwer? If the despatch of the 16th of 
March was merely intended for Sir H. 
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Bulwer, then, he repeated, he could not 
blame the noble Lord if the noble Lord had 
not subsequently approved of Sir H. Bul- 
wer’s conduct. But what was this despatch 
of the 19th of April? It ran thus—ad- 
dressed, of course, from Lord Palmerston 
to Mr. Bulwer:— 
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“With reference to your despatch of the 10th 
instant, I have to inform you, that Her Majesty’s 
Government approve the language which you held 
to Queen Christina on the 4th instant, pointing 
out to Her Majesty the importance of governing 
Spain by constitutional means; and that Her 
Majesty’s Government likewise approve of the 
note which you addressed on the 7th instant to 
the Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs, offering 
similar counsel to the present Ministers of her 
Catholic Majesty.” 

He confessed that after this despatch he 
could not see how the noble Lord could de- 
fend himself on the ground that the despatch 
of the 16th of March was not intended for 
presentation. If it had been shown that 
our Ambassador at Madrid had merely 
committed an error of judgment, to which 
the ablest men were occasionally liable—if 
he had, under an erroneous impression of 
his duty, communicated this despatch to the 
Spanish Government, he did not think it 
would have been at all inconsistent with 
the dignity of the noble Lord to have 
disclaimed and regretted that course. 
The noble Lord might admit the error, 
although he approved of the motive. 
But the noble Lord commended Sir H. 
Bulwer for his conduct in presenting the 
despatch in question, although that docu- 
ment was undoubtedly written in a tone 
calculated to give pain, and he must say to 
cause offence. He could very well under- 
stand how the conduct of the noble Lord 
might be excused as regarded the despatch 
of the 16th March separately; but, taking 
that despatch in conjunction with that of 
the 20th of April, he confessed he could 
not see how the noble Lord could acquit 
himself on both together. There was a 
most important point yet to be considered 
as to the grounds of the Spanish Govern- 
ment for having expelled Sir Henry Bulwer 
from Madrid, and in reference to which the 
information was as yet most incomplete. 
The noble Lord had promised further 
papers; and he could not but think the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Bankes) would 
have exercised a sound discretion if he had 
postponed his Motion until those papers 
had been laid upon the table of the House. 
They were at present discussing that ques- 
tion in the dark—in a state of obscurity 
and eclipse, which could not be perpetual, 
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of the a 
and which the noble Lord (Lord Palnen, 
ton) had promised to remove. He did yy 
doubt that, whilst negotiations were poy; 
ing with a foreign Power, the noble [ij 
was justified in withholding despatch, 
until those negotiations had been brogs; 
to a conclusion; but he wished, as fon 
he was concerned, that they had not be 
forced into a discussion at a time when th; 
could not decide in a satisfactory manner 
at a moment when the national honour yy 
at stake, and when there was a determin. 
tion to suffer no affront from any forin, 
Power—he wished, he repeated, that pin 
sO momentous an occasion they had nj 
been invited to decide upon conjecture in. 
stead of certainty. In this state of th 
case, finding that no information was bs 
fore the House as to the grounds upon 
which the Spanish Government acted 
the dismissal of Sir H. Bulwer, it woul 
not become him to give any opinion to the 
House; but this he would state, that s0 fy 
as the papers before them were concernel, 
he could not find in them any justificatin 
whatever for the Spaniards in dismis 

the Ambassador of that very Power whic 
had so much and so lately befriended then, 
They should have borne in mind th 
not very remote time when we Stepped 
forward to assist them with our blood, 
with our treasure, with our moral ip. 
fluence; and it should have been som 
very strong provocation indeed which woull 
justify so great an outrage upon their part 
He must again say that in those paper 
there was no such justification—not the sh- 
dow of a justification. He did not of cours, 
presume to say what other facts the Spanish 
Government could bring forward, for, « 
he had already stated, they had not all t 
documents of its defence before thew. 
Some allowance was to be made for its 
just displeasure at the terms of the nol 
Lord, in his despatch of the 16th oi 
March; terms which would naturally eed 
sion irritation on the part of the Spans 
Government. He contended, however, 
that, as far as they could judge of th 
present facts, and entirely reserving his de 
cision upon any new facts which might b 
adduced, there never was an act 80 ofiel- 
sive in itself, and of such great co 
sequence, undertaken upon such slight 
grounds. This act—dismissing an Au 
bassador—was not altogether without p* 
rallel. We had committed this act ow 
selves by the dismissal of the Swedist 
Ambassador, Count Gyllenborg, in lili. 
But Count Gyllenborg was dismissed be 
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dl 
equse he had been in correspondence with 
the Pretender. Papers connecting him with 
ihe cause of the Pretender were seized. It 
yas a daring act to dismiss the Ambassa- 
Jor, but it was justified by the emergency; 
a the Spanish Government would be 
‘ ifedif they could show a similar cause. 
Yes, if the Spanish Government could 
dow anything like such grounds, that 
House would not, from its attachment to 
any party, Government, or person, blame 
them for the course they had pursued. 
Bat as far as he could see at present, no 
auch justification was alleged; and he might 
venture to say, that if there was no such 
iystification, no party differences in that 
Jlouse—no feeling of any kind—would pre- 
vent all the Members of that House from 
wneurring in any course which the vindi- 
cation of our national honour might call 
ipon us to pursue. It remained to be con- 
iidered whether the House should adopt the 
\otion brought forward by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Dorsetshire. He 
vould at once say that he could not concur 
with it. 
man, would be, however it might be dis- 
ouised, a vote of censure. The words of 
the Motion, it was true, were, that the 
llouse expressed its regret; but “‘ regret,” 
in such a case, meant nothing more or 
less than censure. He had already touched 
ipon those points in the despatches which 
ie thought unwise. Ile would again say, 
that he reeretted that such terms had been 
sed; but let it be borne in mind what 
vould be the consequences of the House 
agreeing to a Motion such as that pro- 
sed by the hon. Gentleman. He might ad- 
nit that our position was a ‘* humiliating”’ 
le, as it was termed in the Motion; but he 
mas not prepared to say that that position 
iad not been brought about rather by the 
wjust suspicion of the Spanish Govern- 
went than by any default in our diplomacy. 
For these reasons he could not concur in 
the Motion of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
maa, and although he thought the despatch 
f the noble Lord open to animadversion, 
yet when he knew that the immediate 
msequences of the Motion, if carried to- 
tight, would be the immediate retirement 
ithe noble Lord at the head of Foreign 
Affairs and his Colleagues—and when he 
recollected the want of information, the 
‘eielenecy in the materials for arriving at 
‘proper conclusion—he thought the House 
Vommons eould not with due regard to 
sown dignity and to the interests of the 
‘untry, concur in the Motion of the hon. 
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|Gentleman. He must, therefore, express 
his dissent from the vote proposed for their 
adoption. Again, expressing his regret at 
the course pursued by the noble Lord (Lord 
| Palmerston) in some of these transactions, 
ihe must say that he did not think the 
| House would be taking that course which 
| it was consistent with the vindication of the 
honour of the country to pursue, if, without 
ithe documenis necessary to arrive at a 
proper conclusion upon this matter, they 
jagreed in the Motion of the hon. and 
| learned Gentleman. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: The noble Lord 
| who has just down has spoken so truly— 
| he has expressed his doubts, where he has 
_ doubts, so candidly—his approbation where 

he can give it, so fairly—and his reluctance 
| to agree to a vote of censure, in terms so 
becoming to the Members of this House— 
that I cannot refrain from at once rising 
| to endeavour to give some information upon 
| those points on which he is, as yet, unin- 
formed. The noble Lord is willing to ad- 
‘mit, and I think the great majority of this 
House must be willing to admit, that even 
putting aside the peculiar relations which 
subsist between this country and Spain, it 
is competent for one Government to give 
advice to the Government of another coun- 
try. It may even feel at times bound to 
give advice with regard to its internal af- 
fairs. Provided that advice is conveyed 
in friendly terms, and it has a friendly ob- 
ject, there are few Members of this House 
who would deny there may be occasions 
upon which such advice may be given. 
Without referring to the innumerable ex- 
amples which may be found where such 
advice has been given by persons of the 
highest authority in all matters of interna- 
tional relation, I will mention one ease that 
I happened to be reading, I think not more 
than two or three days ago, with regard to 
the late events in Naples. A person of 
high authority sent for three of the foreign 
Ministers, informing them that tranquillity 
was restored in the capital. One of them, 
taking upon himself to speak on behalf of 
his Colleagues, the other foreign Minis- 
ters, said that their opinion was, that the 
time had come when their own conclusions 
should be considered by the Sovereign and 
by the Government. Who was the Minis- 
ter that ventured, unasked, to give this 
advice to the Government of Naples? It 
was the representative of Her Catholic 
Majesty the Queen of Spain. Subsequent 
discussions occurred with one of the Minis- 
| ters of the King of Naples, in which the 
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nature of the constitution, and the propriety 
of dissolving the Chambers, were laid be- 
fore those foreign Ministers. Various 
opinions were given—the Spanish Minister 
giving one opinion, the English Minister 
giving another; but it never occurred to 
the Minister of the King of Naples to say, 
‘* Any advice upon the internal affairs of 
this kingdom is an unjustifiable interfe- 
rence, and I call upon you to refrain from 
such interference, unless you wish me to 
give advice with regard to the mode of 
conducting the Governments of England 
and Spain.’’ But, Sir, there were, as the 
noble Lord admits, peculiar reasons why 
England should have some title to give 
advice to the Government of Spain. Her 
interests had been too deeply concerned 
when the Marquess of Miraflores came 
here to pray, to beg, to supplicate for 
assistance—her assistance had been given 
too readily—her assistance had been too 
effectual, for her not to think that if the 
occasion arose when the Throne of the 
Queen of Spain should be endangered, her 
sympathy might be exhibited, her friendly 
counsels might be tendered, without fear of 
arousing any national susceptibility. Sir, 
the events of the present year have been 
extraordinary. My right hon. Friend the 
Master of the Mint, who went through this 
ease so ably and so clearly, and altogether 
in a manner so masterly that I can add 
little to what he has addressed to the 
House, has referred most aptly to the des- 
patch of my noble Friend in 1846, in which 
my noble Friend says, ‘‘Such are the 
sentiments of the British Government ; and 
you will inform those who have the power 
to act according to those sentiments, but 
you will not intrude any advice with re- 
spect to the internal affairs of Spain.” 
But, as I have said, the events of the pre- 
sent year have been most extraordinary, 
and there was no country hardly which 
could be considered to be safe from those 
convulsions which have overset thrones, 
have destroyed constitutions, have placed 
towns at the mercy of the mob, and have 
threatened to convulse the whole state of 
Europe. At such atime it was impossible, 
considering the relations between this coun- 
try and Spain, that the fate of Spain should 
not seriously and painfully attract the atten- 
tion of the British Government. My noble 
Friend wrote the despatch of the 16th of 
March. The noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Mahon) asks—and it is a perfectly jus- 
tifiable question to ask—whether that de- 
spatch was written with the view of being 
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communicated to the Spanish Governne, 
or whether it was written for the infoms, 
tion of Sir Henry Bulwer? Now, gir | 
shall answer that question by relatin the 
events as they occurred. My noble Friend 
wrote that despatch, which is not jp it 
form a despatch to be communicated ing 
note to a foreign Government. It wy, 
despatch written in that form which js jy. 
tended for the information of a Ministe: 
but, at the same time, that despatch ih 
for the information and guidance of a My. 
ister who had been chosen for his emingy 
abilities, who was fully acquainted yik 
the state of Spain, and in whom, they, 
fore, the Government of this country might 
wisely repose confidence. Sir H. Balser 
evidently understood that despatch 4s i 
was meant, as a despatch for his guidance: 
but there occurred a state of things which 
filled him with alarm as to the safety of 
the Throne of Spain, the circumstaness 
of which he has described in & despatch 
dated the 22nd of April. In that despateh 
he relates that extraordinary powers wer 
obtained by the Spanish Government— 
that the Cortes were prorogued—that m 
sooner were they prorogued than almost 
every officer of note in the Progressist 
party was arrested or banished, and sone 
of the most distinguished deputies wer 
seized and imprisoned with an apparat 
intent to deport them, and all this without 
the parties thus treated being told of their 
offence, or submitted to any sort of tral 
Now, on this part of the case, I must sy 
that I believe it to have been the opinia 
of Sir H. Bulwer—for we have seen it 
frankly stated in despatches and letters d 
his—that the best policy for the Queen d 
Spain to pursue would be to unite, if pos 
sible, in her councils, the most eminent i 
those who would support her title as 0 
posed to the title of Don Carlos—and that 
whether called Moderados or Progressistas, 
it was her interest to see her throne sir 
rounded by both of those parties, and tv 
make of those parties, united, a rampart, 
as it were, against the attempts of those 
who would support the pretensions of ano- 
ther prince. Whether that were a jus 
opinion or not, I have no occasion nowt 
argue. I will only say that it was a 
opinion formed by Sir H. Bulwer, not from 
any regard for one party or the othe 
not from any desire to take a part in the 
internal policy of Spain—but from 4 wish 
to see the Throne of Spain strengthened, 
and the title of the present Queen afirmel 
and recognised by the nation. Sir, wil 
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those opinions, therefore, the House can|H. Bulwer in afterwards delivering that 
well conceive that Sir H. Bulwer saw with | note to the Government of Spain. Now, 
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alarm that not only was an extraordinary | what course were we to take upon this oc- 
law passed suspending all the guarantees /|casion? It was not originally intended 


of public liberty, but that the most eminent | that that note should be delivered to the 
men who had held Progressista opinions in | Spanish Government; but Sir H. Bulwer 
the Cortes—men who were distinguished | acted upon his discretion, and we had to 
orators, and men of known attainments | consider whether he had acted properly 
and character—were seized and imprisoned | upon that discretion; and it was the con- 
rithout a trial, and were threatened with | sideration of Her Majesty’s Government 


the loss of their liberty whereyer they 
night be. Such being the case, then, Sir 
H. Bulwer was afraid that the partisans of 
Don Carlos, or the partisans of a Republic, 
night make a successful insurrection; and 
upon this point he says— 

“Tt began to be very probable that the Count 
Montemolin might show himself, supported by the 
Liberal party, and with the ery of the constitution 


that he had acted properly upon that dis- 
cretion, and that he deserved the approba- 
tion of the Government for the mode in 
which he had discharged his duty. AndI 
think, Sir, it would have been a bad course 
indeed if, taking advantage of any techni- 
eal point, having a person like Sir H. Bul- 
wer at Madrid, who had been there for 
years, and who was well acquainted with 


of 1812—this was here canvassed on one side, a 


Sir on the other.” that country, we had said to him, ‘* You 
republic on the other. 


were not instructed to give in that note to 
the Spanish Government, and therefore 
“In this state of circumstances I consulted my | Your conduct must be disproved.” Sir, I 
instructions. I had already acted upon them by | think we should have been lowering the Go- 
giving friendly and intimate advice, without any vernment of this country if we had so acted, 
det being produced. 'and that we were right in sharing the re- 
That shows—and I believe the noble Lord | sponsibility with Sir II. Bulwer, or rather in 
is satisfied of the fact—that Sir H. Bulwer | taking upon ourselves the greater part of the 
reilly understood those instructions as au- | responsibility, because the hon. Gentleman 
thorising him to use ‘‘ friendly and inti-| who made the Motion to-night is quite right 
mate advice” with the Government of | in saying that, if censure there is to be, 
Spain, without immediately producing the | let that censure fall upon the Government 
note which authorised him to do so. Un-! at home, and not upon the agent who fol- 
der the circumstances of the case, how- | lowed their instructions abroad. We have, 
ever, to which he has referred, Sir H. therefore, taken the greater share of that 
Bulwer thought that if he went no further, | responsibility—and we are here to justify 
no record would remain of that advice hay- | that conduct, to stand responsible for it: 
ing been given. Ie reflected that the ad-| to be acquitted if it should please the 
vice had been given in the course of con-| House to acquit us; to be censured, if 
versation merely, and that no one would} it should please the House to censure 
inow that it had been given; and it seemed | us; but at all events not denying, or in 
to him that for the sake of the British Go- | any way evading, that responsibility which 
veroment, in order that it might appear properly belongs to us. Sir, the de- 
that we had left no warning that we could | spatch of my noble Friend, approving 
adopt untried—that we had not allowed! of the conduct of Sir H. Bulwer, has 
recklessly the Throne of the Queen of| been found fault with on another ground; 
Spain to be subverted, and that at all/ and it has been said that after such an 
events we should be justified if that throne | affront—after an act of discourtesy seldom 
vere placed in peril—with those opinions, | suffered by any Minister as the despatch 
ind under those circumstances, he then! of the Secretary of State being returned— 
wte to the Duke of Sotomayor, and en- | it was quite undignified of my noble Friend 
thsed the despatch of my noble Friend. not to fall into a great passion upon this 
bir, those are the circumstances which ac- | subject, and to resent most deeply, and in 
cont, first, for the despatch being written | very pompous terms, and perhaps, with 
a terms which I think are shorter and/ acts of an extreme nature, the indignity 
wre abrupt than those which my noble’ that had been put upon us. Why, Sir, I 
friend would have used in writing a note think that my noble Friend took a much 
that was purposely intended to be commu- | better course in explaining that what was 
ueated to the Spanish Government; and | done was meant as a friendly warning— 
liyy also accomt for the conduct of Sir|that it was not a matter for our partial 
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Inthe previous passage he said— 
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interference—that it was a matter for|ment, not only to ask for information, yj 


the Government of Spain to consider 
that we had acted with the most friendly 
intentions—and that if she chose to be 
angry, we did not intend to be offended 
about the matter. I remember once the 
late Lord Holland telling me a story of 
Lord Archibald Hamilton, who was to 
dine at Holland-house, and had been shown 
into a room with a gentleman with whom 
he was not acquainted. Lord Holland 
said that Lord Archibald Hamilton went 
up to him with no little agitation, and 
said, ‘‘ This gentleman, whom I don’t 
know, has said such things to me that I 
must either burst out laughing, or knock 
him down.”’ Lord Holland replied, ** By 
all means, then, burst out laughing, and 
don’t knock him down.’’ So I think it 
was in the case of my noble Friend. He 
must either have taken this up as a great 
national quarrel, or have passed it by as a 
matter of no importance. But, Sir, there 
are other matters connected with this de- 
spatch of my noble Friend; and it is said 
that we ought not to have reminded the 
Government of Spain of the obligations 
under which that Government lay to this 
Government and to this country. I en- 
tirely differ from that opinion. I do not 
think, if the Government of Spain had 
really consulted the interests of the Queen 
whom they serve, that they would have 
given such an air as the Duke de Soto- 
mayor gave to the note of Sir H. Bulwer. 
I think that whatever their opinion was— 
whether they thought the advice uncalled 
for, whether they thought it injurious, or 
whatever other opinion they might have 
had—they, the representatives of the Queen 
of Spain, should have been themselves too 
mindful of the obligations under which the 
Queen of Spain and her Government lay 
to the assistance of England to have made 
it a matter of reproach and taunt, and 
puerile sarcasm, that we had given advice 
to them with respect to their internal go- 
vernment. But as they did so, they were 
fairly met with the answer that the position 
was a totally different one, and that the 
Queen of England was under no such obli- 
gations to Spain as the Queen of Spain 
was under to this country. All my obser- 
vations are founded on papers already laid 
before the House. Sir, the hon. Gentle- 
man who brought forward this Motion has 
chosen to do so, thinking it wise and 
proper, whilst negotiations are still going 
on between the representatives of Spain 
at this Court and Her Majesty’s Govern- 





only to bring on a discussion, but he has 
thought it the proper moment for morine 
a vote of censure upon the conduct of fe 
Majesty’s Government. Though we eq 
not ask the hon. Gentleman to put off ji 
Motion—though we could not show the la 
appearance of a desire to avoid that vote 
censure—yet I cannot agree with him thy 
it is at all proper to bring forward sud 
vote whilst matters stand as they do te. 
tween Spain and this country; and I think, 
whatever Government might be in pore, 
supposing the House of Commons to adopt 
such a vote, that it could not but weake, 
I will not say the particular Ministry, by, 
any Ministry, whoever they might be, i 
their attempts to effect a satisfactory m 
gotiation. With regard to our relation 
with Spain, I think that they are not oy 
very peculiar and very delicate, but that 
whilst they require that English honor 
should be maintained, they do at the sam 
time require the exercise of very great for. 
bearance. Perhaps if the two countries 
were more upon a level in point of force, 
it would be more difficult or more liable t 
suspicion, if that forbearance were show; 
but standing as we do in the relation d 
England and of Spain—seeing what is the 
power of England and what is now the 
power of Spain—I think that we are ni 
only justified, but that we are bound t 
show the utmost temper and forbearance 
in our dealings with that country, I trust 
we shall take care that no stain shall fill 
upon the honour of England. Anything 
but that I would be ready to submit to for 
the purpose of maintaining the most friendly 
relations with Spain. If I am unableto 
vouch that they have had any justification, 
as far as I have yet seen, for the peremp- 
tory and violent step that has been taken 
with regard to Sir H. Bulwer, yet I mus 
also consider that there is the Queen o 
Spain, whose throne I most heartily wish 
to see maintained, whose security upo 
that throne I trust will not be endangered 
—that there is the Spanish nation, am- 
tion of as gallant sentiments and of as ¢li- 
valrous feelings as Britain herself; avd 
whilst I think that the Queen of Spain has 
placed the concerns of the nation in hands 
wanting in temper, wanting in discretion 
wanting in due regard for a faithful aul 
generous ally, and whilst I must thin 
that that Spanish nation hes but imper 
fect organs for the expressions of its wil 
in the Duke of Valencia and the Duke de 
Sotomayor, yet in all we may do, in all we 
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nay find it necessary in future to write 
upon this subject, we will not forget that 


yhile such are the temporary representa- 
tires of Spain, the interests of the Queen 
of Spain and the character of the Spanish 
gation are to be regarded by us with the 
utmost interest and consideration. 

Mx. DISRAELI: Sir, it would be diffi- 
cult, in following the debate as hitherto 
conducted, for any one who had not been 
reviously acquainted with what has oc- 
wurred between this country and Spain, 
asily to conceive what really has hap- 
pened. Is it possible to imagine that a 
moss outrage has been committed — a 
wT08ss public outrage, and under cireum- 
stances of unprecedented flagrancy, upon 


an individual whom, both from the posi- | 


tin he oceupies, and the public estima- 
tim he has acquired, was one in whose 
career, conduct, and treatment, this coun- 
try must naturally feel a great interest ? 
Would any one have imagined that a fo- 
reign country had dismissed the represen- 


tative of the Queen of Great Britain al- | 


most ignominiously from its eapital—that 
hehad arrived here hurried and in haste 


—that the circumstances that led to this | 


outrage had only transpired, originally, to 


the English House of Commons through } 


foreign newspapers ; that it was with the 
utmost difficulty any public notice of these 


events should have occurred in this House | 


—the chosen temple of national rights and 


national honour; and that when at last, on | 


a occasion most constitutional and legiti- 


mate, some notice is taken of it, the Prime | 
Minister should tell us that negotiations | 


are going on? Why, Sir, that is the great 


fault we find with Ifer Majesty’s Ministers | 


inthe present state of affairs. I want to 
know, after this outrage has been com- 


nitted, why a full and complete satisfac- | 


tion has not long before this been exacted ? 


say this is a question totally independent | 


of the policy of the Government, or the 
character of the English Minister. It is 
ihis primary condition which we ought to 
notiee—it is this primary condition which 
ve ought to demand to be fulfilled, before 
reenter into the question of the policy of 
the Government, or of the conduct of the 
Minister. We have been favoured with 
the reasons why the representative of 
ler Majesty was dismissed with shame 
and dishonour from the capital of Spain. 
The Seeretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
at Madrid most graciously and courteously 
formed Sir Henry Bulwer that he (Sir 
Henry Bulwer) was abused in the Spanish 
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press, and in the Spanish Parliament, 
and that the Government of Spain could 
not answer for his safety at Madrid, and 
he therefore sent him his passport; and the 
Under Seeretary of State, as Sir Henry 
'entered his carriage, was ready to assure 
| him of his high consideration! Yet, nego- 
itiations are going on! Why, Sir, the 
| reasons have been given for the dismissal 
of Sir Henry Bulwer from Madrid. Do 
| you find them satisfactory? That is the 
| whole question before the House. Is the 
|message of the Under Secretary of State 
|for Foreign Affairs at Madrid, or is the 
| speech of the Duke de Sotomayor—are 
| they an ample satisfaction to you for this 
| unprecedented outrage? Why, Sir, we 
are told that a distinguished gentleman 
| left Madrid twenty-four hours before the 
| English Minister, in order, in detail, com- 
| pletely to satisfy the Court of St. James’s 
of the expediency and unavoidable neces- 
| sity of the unprecedented step the Spanish 
| Government had taken. But, according to 
| every principle of public law, and accord- 
| ing to the practice of nations in their mu- 
| tual and reciprocal conduct, that cireum- 
stance would not have been a justification 
of the step which the Spanish Cabinet 
adopted. The official arrived; and that 
the grounds he had to assign for the step 
taken by the Spanish government were 
unquestionably unsatisfactory, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers must no doubt have been 
aware. But I can understand why the 
British Government may feel that a coun- 
try like Great Britain could afford to be 
generous, and cherish generosity even to 
‘the verge of contemptuousness. All that 
I could understand and allow. If Her 
Majesty’s Ministers had ever any suspi- 
cion, notwithstanding the formal politeness 
of the despatch of the Spanish Minister— 
and notwithstanding the verbal message of 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to Sir H. Bulwer—notwithstanding 
these formal circumstances, that still there 
were accusations in detail which could be 
proved with facility against a man who 
had hitherto stood in the high and respon- 
sible position of Her Majesty’s Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Madrid, I could under- 
stand why a Secretary of State should 
have said to Spain, ‘‘ Notwithstanding you 
should have communicated to us through 
the Spanish Minister here those grounds 
of complaint which you had to allege be- 
fore you inflicted, in the face of Europe 
and the civilised world, this unparalleled 
outrage on the representative of the British 
0 
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Sovereign, still we are prepared to hear, 
if, after all, it can be explained and apolo- 
gised for.’’ Well, where is this Extraor- 
dinary Minister from Madrid, who came 
over the day after the insult was inflicted 
to vindicate the outrage? Has he ever 
applied to the noble Lord? The noble 
Lord said—‘‘ A person came over here, but 
he was not accredited to me, and I declined 
to receive him, and told him that if he had 
anything to say he must communicate it 
through the Spanish Minister—but with 
this condition, that the communication 
must be made in writing.’”’ The noble 
Lord in this instance departed from the 
laws of nations, and from the rules of public 
propriety, I think, too much for his own self- 
respect. I should like to know what busi- 
ness he had to receive in writing any re- 
presentation as to foreign affairs from per- 
sons who were not aceredited to the Go- 
vernment of this country ? I want to know 
who this person—this Mr. Mirasol, who is 
still in London, is. Has he anything to 
say? If he has, and he cannot find a Se- 
cretary of State courteous enough to listen 
to him, still he might meet with an au- 
dience in a House of Commons. If he is 
the accredited representative of his Sove- 
reign at Madrid, and has any statement to 
make, let him make it. Has he commu- 
nicated it to any one in writing, or orally ? 
Who is he? What is he? Why is he 
here? Why is his name bruited about ? 
Why is this anomalous authority quoted 
on this occasion? The time is come to 
know who this person is, and whether he, 
or any one else, is ready to vindicate this 
great and unparalleled outrage. 3efore 
you enter into any question of policy, 
that question ought first to be resolved. 
If he had been accredited to the noble 
Lord, and had made his communication, it 
would by this time, I doubt not, have been 
on the table of the House. If, taking ad- 
vantage of the too indulgent permission of 
the noble Lord, he had communicated in 
writing to the Spanish Minister —if he 
could have written anything worth listen- 
ing to—if he composed, with the Spanish 
Minister, without a blushing front, any- 
thing that could be offered for the accept- 
ance of the noble Lord, it would now have 
been on the table of this House. It ought 
to have been there ten days ago. Why 
did he not get here sooner? [He might 
have been here twenty-four hours before 
the late English Minister at Madrid; and 
when that English Minister arrived at the 
Clarendon, or at Mivart’s, the letter of 
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of the 3 
this Mr. Mirasol might have been sent 
him, and the whole matter might have bey 
at once settled. After all the delay that has 
occurred in this affair, I have a right t 
infer that the Spanish Government hy» 
no accusation whatever to make against 
the English Minister; and, except the ex. 
pulsion of Sir Henry Bulwer from Madrij 
I can conceive no outrage greater thy 
that they should send a person over her 
to circulate these rumours without beiny 
ready to substantiate them, and to alle 
circumstances respecting the British Mi. 
ister at Madrid which had never been by. 
fore heard of, and which, from the his 
character of that gentleman, can never by 
believed. This outrage, then, ought first 
to be noticed; and I impugn a Goren. 
ment who could allow themselves to lok 
into negotiations of any kind without » 
explanation. Before they entered into 
negotiations on any point, the honor 
and character of the country ought t 
have been vindicated. If the noble Lori 
did not choose to send Mr. Mirasol his 
passport within twenty-four hours afte 
his arrival here, and which I think, 
as a retaliation for the dismissal of Si 
Henry Bulwer, he might have justly done 
he might at least have proved that ther 
was some use in the new Alien Bill, and 
sent Mr. Mirasol about his business. Itis 
of importance, in the first place, to trace 
this outrage to its cause, though I be 
lieve it to be totally without a cause 
missing for the present from our minds 
whatever our opinions or views may be- 
all considerations as to Spanish polities 
and keeping our eyes attentively upm 
the fact, that a gross outrage has bee 
inflicted upon this country. That we ought 
never to forget. It is one of the first di- 
ties of the House of Commons to be very 


jealous of the honour of public Ministers 


intrusted in foreign countries to act on be 
half of this: Diplomatists are the most for 
lorn of men. There are very few who find 
their way into the House of Common. 
However injured by a Minister, however 
misrepresented by a Minister in Parlis 
ment, it would be fatal to any one to speak 
against the conduct of his political chief. 
A seapegoat is a useful character in al 
transactions; and no scapegoat is more eas 
to select than the man who has been chose! 
to transact business in a foreign scene, # 
a distant time, and connected with circu 
stances with which we cannot be familiar 
The non-answering of a letter, or the pre- 
sentation of a letter not duly authorised, 
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or not considered as duly authorised, may 
he held as exonerating the character of a 
ghole Cabinet, and save it from a future 
Parliamentary censure. I make that ob- 
grvation generally, and not in reference 
o the present case. I am willing to be- 
jjeve that Her Majesty’s Ministers are not 
ming to desert one of the most honest ser- 
yants of the Crown. I say this notwith- 
sanding the observations which the noble 
Lord has just addressed to the House, and 
yho tells us that he and his Colleagues 
are prepared to take their share of the re- 
sponsibility ; and afterwards, ameliorating 
and cherishing his phraseology, he assured 
us that Her Majesty’s Ministers are even 
prepared to take upon them the greater 
part of the responsibility. I tell the 
noble Lord that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
must take upon themselves the responsibi- 
lity, and the whole responsibility. [Lord 
J. RussetL: I said so.] I am willing to 
believe that the noble Lord meant that. I 
am gratified to understand that that which 
the noble Lord did say was totally dif- 
ferent to that which my ears at first led 
me to believe. I am perfectly ready to 
aceept the expression of the noble Lord in 
that sense; but of this let me remind the 
Houee—I am not rising to defend Sir H. 
Bulwer, because in the whole course of the 
debate, I am glad to observe, notwithstand- 
ing the doubtful expression of the noble 
lord, an expression which he has since sa- 
tisfactorily explained, Sir H. Bulwer has 
uot been attacked—I mean not by Her 
Majesty’s Government, but he has been 
outraged and insulted by the Government of 
Spain; and, although the Government may 
ie willing to take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility, still they cannot take away 
fom Sir H. Bulwer any part of the out- 
nge which has been inflicted upon him. 
‘nan oeeasion like the present, before 
entering into the causes which led to these 
unparalleled and insufferable transactions, 
ot into any explanations of the policy of 
the Government, or of the policy of the 
Minister more immediately concerned in 
tls country, we ought, at least—unless 
god ground can be shown to the con- 
tary, but which I maintain cannot be 
‘wown—we ought to show, irrespective of 
jarty, that the House of Commons is de- 
mined to uphold any Minister abroad, 
who, they believe, has done his duty, and 
“one it well. The gentleman whose name 
™ been called to our consideration to- 
light, is one who, however painful the dis- 
fission must be to. his feelings, and peri- 
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lous as it would be to many others, ought 
not to be afraid to meet an English Parlia- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Master of the Mint has eloquently de- 
scribed the merits of Sir H. Bulwer. I 
cannot describe those merits in the glowing 
terms which the right hon. Gentleman’s 
eloquence has furnished; but I can say 
that it has been my fortune to find Sir H. 
Bulwer as Minister in several foreign coun- 
tries, where he was engaged in important 
transactions of State; and I believe that 
no man has of late years been employed 
by the Government to serve Her Majesty 
abroad who has done better service to the 
Crown, or who has shown more sagacity, 
more penetration, and — notwithstanding 
these transitory cireumstances—I will say, 
more conciliatory temper, than Sir Henry 
Bulwer. No man has succeeded more, 
under circumstances of great difficulty, and 
great political niceness, than that gentle- 
man. He eminently succeeded at Constan- 
tinople. With regard to the events of 
i840, the extraordinary occurrences which 
have happened within the last few months, 
permit what was called the other night a 
private Member of Parliament to speak 
upon these subjects in a way in which he 
might not otherwise have spoken; and I 
will say, that the conduct of Sir H. Bulwer 
in 1840, with respect to the information 
he obtained, and the advice—founded on 
the finest personal observation, and the 
most extensive acquaintance with public 
men in Paris—which he afforded to the 
noble Lord, was of very signal service to 
the Crown of England, and to the fortunes 
of this country. Iam not sure that the 
labours of that gentleman had not a very 
material effect in preventing war at that 
time; and his appointment to the Court of 
Madrid was the reward of his eminent 
achievements in the year 1840. But 
by whom was he promoted? Not by the 
noble Lord, who was most conscious of 
his merits, and who, I believe I may say, 
was most anxious to acknowledge them. 
It was the archives of the Foreign Oftice— 
the register of his distinguished services— 
that induced Lord Aberdeen, when he suc- 
ceeded the noble Lord in office, to fix upon 
Sir H. Bulwer as the man best qualified, 
both by his natural talents, and his ac- 
quired experience, to fill what was at that 
moment the most difficult and responsible 
post in our diplomacy. This circumstance 
alone affords primd facie evidence of Sir 
H. Bulwer’s capacity and conduct. With- 
out entering into the peculiar policy of 
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the noble Lord opposite, I may remind 
the House that Sir H. Bulwer acted for 
a considerable period under Lord Aber- 
deen, who was supposed to have pur- 
sued a line of policy different from that 
adopted by the noble Lord. I am not 
speaking under what the right hon. Master 
of the Mint (Mr. Sheil) called the inspira- 
tion of Lord Aberdeen, or any of his late 
Colleagues. But I speak on unquestion- 
able authority, when I say, that the con- 
duct of Sir H. Bulwer, when he was at 
Madrid, under the instructions of Lord 
Aberdeen, will at least prove, that he was 
not one who was anxious to develop a 
party and factious policy; and that he did 
not attain to office, and did not maintain 
himself in office, by pandering to any pru- 
rient feelings of the noble Lord in favour 
of a particular course of policy in Spain. 
Under Lord Aberdeen, Sir Henry Bulwer 
obeyed his instructions, and developed and 
carried them out, with great tact and with 
great adroitness, by favour of that discretion 
which was intrusted to him, both by the late 
and present Secretaries for Foreign Affairs. 
I feel it my duty to express my earnest 
opinions on this subject, because I know, 
whatever may be the decision we may 
come to upon the present question—what- 
ever may be the opinions that may be 
most popular, as far as majorities in this 
House are concerned, upon what is called 
foreign policy in general—it is of the ut- 
most importance that we should show to 
Europe that our party quarrels do not pre- 
vent us from perfectly appreciating the 
conduct of public men who have been en- 
gaged in the service of the country. Hav- 
ing said this, let us conceive what must be 
the position of such a man as Sir H. Bul- 
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wer, after such an outrage, arriving in | 


England, remaining in England now I be- 
lieve nearly a fortnight, and having re- 
ceived no public recognition of his services, 
and no testimony of the sympathy of his 
fellow-countrymen. I was going to say— 


think what must be the feelings of such an | 


individual; but I would say rather, think 
what must be the interests of this country. 
Iiow must they suffer at this period, when 
the world is governed only by opinion, and 
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arm than your fleets or your troops to 
maintain peace—think how that opinion 
must have suffered when such an outrags 
has been committed on such a man—whe, 
such a term has elapsed, since his arriyy] 
in this country, before his countrymen 
have expressed their opinion upon his eop. 
duct, and upon the behaviour of a foreign 
Court towards him. Think how that opin- 
ion must be affected when, an attempt be. 
ing made in a manner most legitimate anj 
constitutional by a Member of the Opposi. 
tion in this House, to bring forward, o 
Committee of Supply, a great publie griev. 
ance—and I am at a loss to understand 
what is a public grievance if this is nota 
public grievance—an insult to your Sov. 
reign, an insult to yourselves, an insult to 
the nation at large; think, I say, how that 
opinion, on which you so much rely, must 
suffer when, on the attention of Parliament 
being called to these circumstances, we are 
coolly told by the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government that negotiations are 
going on. Going on, for what? To re 
ceive fresh insults? We have a Se 
eretary of Legation at Madrid; do you 
want hin to receive his passports? The 
more you negotiate, the more certain 
you are to receive fresh insults. I form 
that opinion from the documents which 
have been so obligingly placed before ws. 
Sir H. Bulwer delivers a despatch, and 
makes certain friendly remonstrances to 
the Spanish Government. This creates 
offence. The Spanish Minister for Fo 
reign Affairs retorts in a despatch dis 
tinguished by some acerbity, and not wit. 
ten without ability. What happens then! 
A Member of the British Government, in 
another place, takes the earliest opporti- 
nity to regret the conduct pursued by Sir 
H. Bulwer. Why, that is the whole cause 
of the miserable incident that afterwards 
oceurred. Deeply do I regret that a no- 
bleman so distinguished as Lord Lans 
downe, so eminent for his knowledge, his 
experience, his temper and tone in politi 
cal affairs, and the large and enlightened 
views he takes upon all subjects, should 
have been the means of inflicting such 4 
stigma upon a British Minister. But sup- 


when it is the opinion of the power, the | pose this statement had not been made by 


high moral conduct, and the great public 
spirit of England, that is the most neces- 
sary element in your system of managing 
public affairs. 


the Lord President of the Council ; suppos 
it had been made by a Minister not so ell 
nent, it might then have been thought that 


Think how that opinion for | the speaker had been influenced by feelings 


which you have sacrificed so much, which | not so amiable towards the noble Foreig2 


you have cherished at so much cost, and 
which you must depend upon as a better 


Secretary as those by which Lord Lans 
downe was no doubt actuated, the circull- 
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stance might have been understood, and | the despatch been longer, and in the 
the result would not have been so noxious. same style, it might have prevented the 
But when one of our first public men, se-| disagreeable events that have occurred. 
cond to few in ability, second to none in| But though the noble Lord was obliged to 
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ublie character, comes forward in a place 
so eminent as the House of Lords, and de- 
dines to justify the conduct of a British 
Minister, who can doubt that the persons 
who dared to hint dislike before would he- 
sitate afterwards to accomplish the foul 
outrage the House is now called upon to dis- 
cuss? Weare told that it was the despatch 
of the noble Lord opposite that did all the 
mischief. Did the noble Lord mean it to 
beso? Did he not know what he was writ- 
ing? Was he so hurried by the agitated 
condition of Europe, with every capital in 
insurrection, and every nation in revolt, 
that he forgot to mention in a postscript 
that the despatch was not to be shown? 
No, it was not the despatch of the no- 
ble Lord that did this mischief, it was 
the speech of his Colleague in another 
place. All the despatches that were ever 
written might easily have been obeyed—— 
night easily have been managed; their ill 
efects might have been removed by a di- 
plmatist of the tried experience, and, 
above all, of the perfect temper which is 
the great characteristic—and one most im- 
portant in a person occupying such a posi- 
tin—of Sir H. Bulwer. Here is the de- 
spatch which has been so much criticised, 
dated the 16th of March. It is headed, as 
you all know, ‘* Confidential ;”’ and it 
states, that— 

“The recent fall of the King of the French and 
ofhis whole family, and the expulsion of his Min- 
isters, ought to teach the Spanish Court and Go- 
vernment how great is the danger of an attempt 
‘ govern a country in a manner at variance with 
the feelings and opinions of the nation; and the 
catastrophe which has happened in France must 
serve to show that even a large and well-disci- 
jlined army becomes an ineffectual defence for 
the Crown, when the course pursued by the Crown 
Sat variance with the general sentiments of the 
country,” 


Why, it is like reading a passage out of 
Gibbon, Some persons write despatches 


ee ak 8 ire ‘ 
lor work; this is for show. Nothing could 


‘be epigrammatic, his style is high Castil- 
‘ian. It is totally impossible that this de- 
'spatch could have been meant for any 
other eyes than those of the Duke de So- 
‘tomayor or General Narvaez. But then 
it is said, it was a confidential despatch; 
yes, and it was confidentially commu- 
lnicated. Sir H. Bulwer was told to 
| seize an occasion for communicating its 
| contents, especially to the Queen Mo- 
| ther; and from what I have observed of 
' the career and know of the character of 
Sir H. Bulwer, I am satisfied that the op- 
| portunities of which he availed himself 
|would be most discreetly chosen. But 
these communications were probably made 
|in French, and it is not easy to convey in 
|the French language the grandiose style 
| of the noble Lord; and as a sceptical ear 
| was turned to these implied menaces, how- 
lever softened by his phraseology, Sir H. 
| Bulwer at last felt that the oceasion was 
‘ripe for showing that he was in earnest. 
| How was he to show it? After pressing 
| the effect of his despatch upon the Queen 
| Mother and the Spanish Court for twenty 
| days without effect, finding that they did 
| not give credence to his statements, or ra- 
| ther insinuations, the English Envoy had 
| to consider what course it was best for 
him to take, to convince them that he 
| was authorised to make these representa- 
‘tions. Suppose Sir H. Bulwer had written 
a formal note, commencing, ‘‘ The un- 
|dersigned has the honour te inform the 
| Duke de Sotomayor that he has been 
linstructed to forward,’’ &e., it would 
| probably have had little more effect than 
|his conversations; and if this step had 
| failed, he would have been responsible to 
{his Government for not having used his 
| discretion, and shown the letter of his prin- 
|cipal. The only chance of success, accor- 
|ding to his rational calculation, was to 
| prove that, during the whole time he had 
| been making these conversational insi- 


be more ridiculous than that a man of|nuations, he was only, with great tact 


such experience as the noble Lord—one 
towho has so long had the good fortune 


of being in the House of Commons, | 


which prevents a man becoming too 
ttiltel—should write to his confidential 
agents these sesquipedalian sentences. 
The letter is an excellent letter for its 
purpose. It was written to a country 
vhere they like grand sentences. Had 


and temper, expressing the absolute in- 


| structions he had received in an official 
‘despatch from the English Sceretary of 
State. At the last moment, therefore, 
| Sir H. Bulwer confidentially communicated 

this note, marked ‘“ confidential,’’ to the 

Spanish Minister. Now, after this con- 
| duct, which only could have been pursued 
| by a man who to great experience adds a 
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happy talent for the profession in which he | 
is engaged, I certainly am surprised that | 
it should have been said in the House of 
Lords that the letter was confidential, and 
that it was to be regretted that Sir H. 
Bulwer had been indiscreet enough to show 
it. But the affair becomes absolutely ab- 
surd—nay, more than absurd, most noxious 
in the eye of Europe—when we find that 
by the same post which conveyed the Eng- 
lish journals containing these remarks of 
the Lord President of the Council, Sir H. 
Bulwer received a despatch from the Brit- 
ish Government expressing their entire ap- 
proval of his conduct, which despatch he 
had to produce to the Spanish Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. This, then, is the posi- 
tion in which Sir H. Bulwer was placed, 
and it is that position which is the key to 
all these unfortunate circumstances. And 
now I come to inquire—and that is the 
important business of the night—why this 
misunderstanding took place between Mem- 
bers of the same Cabinet? This brings 
me to the policy of the noble Lord. It has | 
been frankly avowed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Master of the Mint, who seem- 
ed to glory in the circumstance, that all | 
this is the necessary consequence of the 
Quadruple Treaty. That right hon. Gen- | 
tleman appeared to hold up the Quadruple 
Treaty as the Magna Charta of diplomacy. 
He says it is out of that treaty that our 
duties and our rights with respect to Spain 
have flowed. It is, he observes, by the Quad- 
ruple Treaty that we bound the crown upon 
the brow of the Queen of Spain. A flatter- | 
ing memento this, let me remind the right 
hon. Gentleman, to go by the next post to 
Madrid! At atime when we are told the 
Spanish nation have that high-born and 
natural sensitiveness that they cannot bear 
an allusion to the Peninsular War, and to | 
those victories which redeemed their inde- 
pendence—softened as the recollection is } 
by the lapse of more than thirty years, is 
it likely that the Spanish people can bear | 
to have it said that their Sovereign owed | 
her crown, not to the British nation, but to | 
the British Minister. That, at any rate, 
is what we have been told to-night. Well, | 
the Quadruple Treaty has produced all this 
mischief. I remember, when I first had 
the honour of entering this House, now too 
many years ago for me to care to recollect, 
if any Gentleman got up and made any | 
derogatory allusions to the Quadruple 
Treaty, he was always received with unan- 
imous derision. Any person who dared to 
insinuate that the Quadruple Treaty was 
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| seems, under the sun. 


of the 30 
not the most magnanimous monument, py 
of English diplomacy merely, but of the 
march of liberalism, and of the spread of 
liberal opinions, identifying Great Britain 
with the liberal cause throughout the world 
was a Pariah in politics. But what wy 
the Quadruple Treaty? It was the ¢;. 
umph of that liberalism which, whethe 
developed in domestic or foreign affairs, js 
alike fatal to liberty, and which hy 
been the characteristic of the foreign 
policy of England for now too many 
years. The noble Lord opposite, why 
became Lord Grey’s Foreign Secretary, 
necessarily from his position, was not 
only the organ and expounder, but 
fortunately for him, the most able ¢. 
pounder, of this great diplomatic fallacy, 
The noble Lord opposite was then suppor. 
ed by the liberal party, and was especially 
supported by the liberal Members of the 
Cabinet. There was not an occasion a 
which we were not told, whenever any 
subject connected with our external affair 
was brought under our eye, that England 
was to identify herself with the liber! 
cause, and with the growth of liberal in. 
stitutions in foreign countries; and the 
noble Lord accepted power, and maintain. 
ed himself in power, by the tenure of e- 
tertaining and advocating such opinions, 
This course of policy was announced to 
Parliament by a great master of rhetorie, 
in a way which persuaded everybody that 
this patronage of foreign liberalism would 
not lead to foreign war. Lord Grey's de 
claration on taking office in 1830 was 


follows :—*‘ Our true policy is to maintain 


universal peace.’ In this sentiment Lor 
Grey anticipated the hon. Member for the 
West Riding. There is nothing new, tt 
Lord Grey, at that 
time, said— 

“< Our true policy is to maintain universal peace, 
and, therefore, non-interference is the principle- 
the great principle—which ought to be and will k 
heartily adopted by the present Administration. 


This, therefore, perfectly justified the state 
ment of the hon. Member for Dorsetshire. 
| No doubt, the hon. Member for Montrose 


still represents all those liberal ideas, aul 
is of opinion that by meddling im every 
country you secure universal peace. Suel, 


lat least, was, at the time l refer to, the 
|idea of the liberal party with respect © 


Foreign Affairs. My objection to lie 
ralism is this—that it is the introductio 
into the practical business of life of the 
highest kind—namely, polities—of phil 
sophical ideas instead of political pm 
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Jes, Infact, when a man goes to Madrid, 
for instance, he is not to guide his conduct 
with reference to the interests of England 
or of Spain, which, I hope, are mutual, 
but he is immediately to set about to in- 
fuse into a party, probably the weakest in 
the country, certain philosophical princi- 
Jes; and the promulgation of those prin- 
ciples is to be the bond of brotherhood 
with some small political faction, which, 
erhaps, would never have existed were it 
not for such fostering. The noble Lord 
opposite went on in this course. Who 
could blame him? You gave him immense 
najorities; though we, then a small party 
inthis House, told you that it would never 
do, and that you could never conduct the 
foreign affairs of England on this sys- 
tem of abstract theories. You could not 
find a country governed by an absolute 
power without telling it tiat the only 
yay to be happy and prosperous was to 
have a House of Lords and a House of 
Commons, and an English treaty of com- 
merce, All this ended in confusion. All 
that was practical you never obtained. 
You never obtained the treaty of com- 
merce, but you fostered confusion and con- 
vision, By lending all the aid of a great 
country like England to some miserable 
faction, you did create parties in domestic 
plicy in every country, from Athens to 
Madrid, deteriorated the prosperity and 
condition of the people, and laid the seeds 
df infinite confusion. The noble Lord op- 
posite proceeded in this course—the great 
prophet of liberalism in foreign affairs. 
Ido the noble Lord the justice to say, that 
it was quite impossible for any man enter- 
taining or advocating such absurd and pe- 
tilous opinions to conduct their develop- 
ment in a more business-like manner : 
for the noble Lord has been educated in 
the best school, and is one of its most dis- 
tinguished pupils. But the plot thickened; 
and, notwithstanding this fostering of con- 
stitutions in Greece, Portugal, and Spain ; 
notwithstanding, even, that the noble Lord, 
onone of those very rare occasions when 
he deigns to open the oracle of the Fo- 
reign Office in this House, was forced by 
lls party to come to the table of the House 
connect France with the great liberal 
cause, and to assure us that France was 
sur natural ally, and that the consti- 
tutional Governments of France and 


England might form such an alliance as | 


vould govern the world—the noble Lord 
found, as he went on, being a practical 
wat, that the system would not work. 
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Tlow could it? During the last twenty 
years you have introduced a sentimental 
instead of a political principle into the con- 
duct of your foreign affairs. The slave 
trade was to be abolished, and the no- 
ble Lord the Secretary of State ap- 
peared likely to embroil the whole world 
by forcing parties into treaties, without 
stopping to inquire whether the course pur- 
sued might not aggravate the horrors of 
slavery, and lay the seeds of endless mis- 
conceptions between us and Foreign Pow- 
ers. I do not blame the noble Lord oppo- 
site. This was one of the tenures by which 
a Liberal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs held his office. The noble Lord set 
about it in the most business-like way; and 
I say that no other Secretary of State 
could have accomplished more treaties 
for the extinction of the slave ‘trade, or 
have created more misconceptions, or 
have extricated himself with more adroit- 
ness. Well, the sentimental principle went 
on. You looked on the English constitu- 
tion asa model farm. You forced this con- 
stitution in every country. You laid it 
down as a great principle that you were not 
to consider the interests of England, or the 
interests of the country you were in con- 
nexion with, but that you were to consider 
the great system of liberalism, which had 
nothing to do with the interests of Eng- 
land, and was generally antagonistic with 
the interests of the country with which you 
were in connexion. In 1839 and 1840 
things began to get very serious. The 
noble Lord, than whom no one understands 
better the interests of this country, and 
than whom, if permitted, no one would 
vindicate them with more ability, was ob- 
liged to sacrifice, in the early part of the Re- 
form Ministry, all our interests in the East. 
[‘* Question!’’] This is the question, as I 
will show it to be. The noble Lord was 
obliged to sacrifice those interests of Eng- 
land because of his alliance with France ; 
and what happened in 1839, and led to 
the affairs of 1840? The noble Lord found 
that he could not manage affairs with this 
sentimental alliance with France; and the 
hon. Gentleman who just called ‘ Ques- 
tion’’ cannot understand Foreign Affairs 
if he supposes that the Spanish Minister 
turned the English representative out of 
Spain without reference to antecedent cir- 
cumstances. The affairs of 1840 led to 
all this. The noble Lord found that this 
system of liberalism would not do; and, 
recurring to the practical principles in 
which he had been educated, he extricated 
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himself from all the blunders he had com- 
mitted in the Levant some years ago; and 
then arose that misconception with France, 
which is the origin of all we are now speak- 
ing about. In 1846, when the noble Lord 
by accident found himself called to power, 
what occurred? His intended Colleagues 
entered into an intrigue—into a disgrace- 
ful cabal—to keep the noble Lord out 
of the Cabinet. I am now speaking of 
circumstances with which I am acquaint- 
ed, and am not dealing with rumours 
merely. Their plea for this conduct was the 
noble Lord’s meddling policy, which had 
lost them the convenient friendship of 
France; but which was never discovered 
to be meddling while the noble Lord was 
developing liberalism for eight years, and 
sacrificing, to his intriguing Colleagues and 
his party, the interests of England. The 
noble Lord, however, found himself nearly 
the victim of as disgraceful an intrigue as 
ever existed in this country. I believe I 
speak accurately when I say that the noble 
Lord was anxious, on taking power, to con- 
duct, if possible, public affairs with a good 
understanding with France. But how could 
the noble Lord have influence with France, 
when his own Colleagues did all they 
could to blacken his character in Europe ? 
And when, on his accepting office, the 
creatures of the late Cabinet went to the 
Court of the Tuileries, and said, ‘‘ You see 
the position of Lord Palmerston; his own 
Colleagues are against him, so all you 
have to do is to cross him in every way, 
and he must fall.’”? That led, and that 
alone, to the unhappy difference between 
France and England. While I make this 
observation, it is impossible for me not to 
recur to the lamentable fall of one who, not- 
withstanding the events of the last three 
months, I must ever consider as a most 
able prince. And now the noble Lord, 
crossed in every way, finds himself forced to 
take up liberalism again. We, too, find the 
same results ensuing—confusion in every 
country with which we are connected, be- 
cause we are not attempting to regulate 
our relations with those countries with any 
reference to our mutual interests, but be- 
cause we adopt this dangerous principle of 
liberalism; and, consequently, we interfere 
in all their internal concerns, and not only 
frame constitutions for their acceptance, 
but we have arrived at this pitch—that we 
select Ministers for the administration of 
their affairs. These being my feelings on 
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this subject, I am exceedingly loth to assent 
to any vote which singles out the noble | 


of the 4) 


Lord as the Member of the Government 
who has followed out a policy so Pernicioys 
to this country. We ought to strike y 
the system, and not at the individual, I 
is, no doubt, convenient to the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government to say, that 
this is a vote of censure upon the Goren. 
ment. Iam sorry that a calm Expression 
of opinion on the part of this House shouij 
be always called a vote of censure, By 
even if it be a vote of censure, like mej). 
cine it may be disagreeable, but the Gy. 
vernment will be none the worse for it, 
I do not consider it would terminate their 
existence. At all events, we, by the fore 
of circumstances, are obliged to express 
our opinion on one of the most remarkable 
events that ever happened in the diplo. 
matie history of the country. But to 
get up and deliver a crude opinion upm 
it, without reference to its antecedents, 
would not be consistent with our duty or 
our interests. This expulsion of ow 
Minister from Madrid is the result of 
that system of liberalism which has tw 
long existed in the administration of fo. 
reign affairs, and should be accepted as 
the consequence of that system by this 
House. Our first duty, without any refer. 
ence to any party whatever, is to express 
our sense of the gross and unprecedented 
outrage against the dignity of the Sove- 
reign and the honour of the country. We 
have also to declare, in a marked and 
decided manner, that we will not permit 
an eminent public servant to be made the 
scapegoat of a mischievous policy. We 
are to show, whatever may be the conse- 
quences of this vote, if the question 
should come to a vote, that it is not an at- 
tack upon an individual Minister, but upon 
the system which, from circumstances, he 
has been too often and too long forced to 
develop and follow. Still less should such 
an attack be made when the individul 
Minister has heretofore, on a great histori¢ 
occasion, had the courage, notwithstanding 
the opposition of his Colleagues, to depart 
from his system, and to vindicate the 
interests and the honour of our country. 
Sm R. H. INGLIS was understood to 
say, that it was a fact unprecedented in 
the history of England that such an insult 
as the expulsion of Sir H. Bulwer from 
Madrid had been offered to the Crown of 
England in the person of one of its repre 
sentatives: and he believed it was almost 
unparalleled in the diplomatic history af 
Europe. The more immediate question m- 
der discussion, was not whether Englan 
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jad the right to interfere under any cir- 
cumstances in the affairs of Spain. That 
right must be conceded to some extent; 
otherwise what was the use of sending an 
Ambassador to the Court of Spain at all ? 
With respect to the present case, he ob- 
‘eed to the manner of the noble Lord’s 
interference. Instead of confining himself 
1p communicating the views of the English 
Government to the Queen of Spain, or to 
her responsible Ministers, he directs Sir 
H. Bulwer to communicate also with a 
Person who, of all the individuals of her 
sex in Europe, had obtained the most un- 
happy notoriety, and was the least entitled 
to enjoy the confidence of the English 
Government. [The hon. Baronet here 
read the passage from the despatch of 
March 16, which directed Sir H. Bulwer 
to communicate Viscount Palmerston’s 
sentiments to Queen Christina. ] He would 
ask the noble Lord what he would say if 
the Spanish Minister should authorise his 
Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s 
tocommunicate his views not only to the 
Queen of England or to her Ministers, but 
to the Queen Dowager or the Duchess of 
Kent? Was not there not a close analogy 
between the two cases? It appeared also 
fom the correspondence, that everything 
vhich the noble Lord desired, was in pro- 
gress, if he had permitted the Spanish 
Minister to exercise the same discretion 
vhich he claimed for himself. He object- 
el to that passage in the despatches in 
vhich Viscount Palmerston told the Span- 
ish Minister that the English Government 
were not at all offended at the indignity 
vhich had been put upon the English Am- 
bassador. He thought that under the cir- 
cumstances the noble Lord, if he were not 
prepared to send passports to the Spanish 
Minister in London, ought, at the least, to 
have held a very different language in re- 
spect to the removal of Sir H. Bulwer from 
Madrid, If Sir Henry Bulwer deserved 
the approbation of his Government, why 
submit to his dismissal? If he did not, 
vhy allow so long an interval to pass with- 
out an effort to restore his position, or vin- 
licate the honour of the country by re- 
(uring an apology from the Spanish Go- 
venment? In any ease, the Government 
ippeared to be involved in difficulties 
‘tm which it would not be easy for them 
0 extricate themselves. He did not 
‘now whether the hon. Member for Dorset 
intended to divide or not, for so flagrant 
s case as this had never occurred, and 
Nerefore no previous case could be re- 
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ferred to as a precedent for their guid- 
ance. 

Sir R. PEEL: Sir, I have heard with 
great satisfaction the noble Lord declare 
that it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to avow their public approba- 
tion of the conduct of Sir Henry Bulwer, 
and to adopt the responsibility for them- 
selves of that conduct. I can assure the 
noble Lord, however, that in the speech he 
delivered he did qualify the approbation of 
Sir Hl. Bulwer’s conduct, by stating, as he 
is represented to have said by the hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire, that the 
Government would assume the greater part 
of the responsibility for the conduet of Sir 
Henry Bulwer. The noble Lord’s subse- 
quent exclamation led me to think that he 
would adopt the more manly and more just 
course in this ease, of adopting for the 
Government the whole of the responsibility, 
and identify themselves with Sir Henry 
Bulwer. Sir, I think it but just that they 
should do so. I think it the more incum- 
bent on the Government now to adopt that 
responsibility, and to give it their sanction, 
because it appears recorded in these papers 
which have been laid before Parliament, 
that one of the causes assigned by the 
Spanish Government for removing Sir 
Henry Bulwer was this, that public opinion 
was adverse to him in Spain. [Several 
Hon. Members: In England.| In Spain. 
The public mind in Spain was excited, and 
the papers say, ‘‘ How ean we reconcile 
Spaniards to your maintenance as Minister 
here, when, in your own country, the Go- 
vernment gives you up?”’ Sir Henry 
Bulwer was placed in Spain not by the 
noble Lord, but by my noble Friend Lord 
Aberdeen, who preceded him. He was 
placed there not from any political connee- 
tion, but he was placed there because my 
noble Friend thought that his past conduct 
in the profession which he had chosen en- 
titled him to the favour and confidence of 
a Government from which he differed in 
political sentiments. Sir, my noble Friend 
thought—and thought most justly—that 
the diplomatic profession was not a profes- 
sion which should be made subservient to 
the mere promotion of party feeling. My 
noble Friend thought that the diplomatic 
profession partook in some degree of the 
character of the naval or military profes- 
sion, and that it would be unjust if a man, 
having entered into that profession, al- 
though politically connected with another 
party, yet proving himself worthy of the 
| confidence of any party, was to be de- 
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prived of that fair advancement to which 
his abilities entitled him, merely because 
he differed in political opinion from the 
party in power. Sir, my noble Friend, | 
believe, was blamed in some quarters for 
the profession of those sentiments, and for 
acting upon them; but I am sure that the 
true way to encourage diplomatic exertions 
is to show that no such difference of opinion 
disentitles a man to the confidence of those 
who employ him; and to prove to those 
engaged in the diplomatic profession that 
if they serve their country faithfully and 
honestly, they will not lose the prospect of 
reward because they entertain different 
political sentiments from the party which 
happens to be in power. Sir, it was in 
pursuance of those opinions that my noble 
Friend, having no personal acquaintance 
or party connexion with Sir Henry Bulwer, 
advised Her Majesty to place him in the 
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responsible and difficult position of Minister 
at Madrid; and I must say that during 
the period that he acted in communication 
with us, his conduct fully justified the con- | 
fidence we reposed in him. My experience | 
of the manner in which Sir Henry Bulwer | 
fulfilled his instructions, led us to expect 
that he would not be found deficient; and | 


as he acted faithfully and honourably with | 
us, strictly pursuing the instructions which | 
he received, so in this ease his conduct 
would be in conformity with the wishes | 
and intentions of those by whom he was | 


instructed. So much for the general opin- 
ion I entertain of his conduct. But look- | 
ing at these despatches, I see no grounds | 
for imputing any blame to Sir H. Bulwer. | 
He was told to seek an opportunity of 
communicating with the Queen Mother. 
The instructions of the noble Lord the | 
Foreign Secretary to Sir H. Bulwer ap- 
pear plain. Sir H. Bulwer understood 
them in that sense; and no man reading 
the letter of the noble Lord could construe 
its meaning otherwise than as instructing | 
Sir H. Bulwer to make a certain commu- 
nication with the Spanish Government on 
a certain subject, if an opportunity were 
afforded him to do so. That Sir H. Bul- | 
wer placed such a construction on them | 
appears from his letter, where he answers, 
‘*] have taken an opportunity of commv- | 
nicating with the Queen Mother,’ &e. | 
Now, I think, whatever might have been 
the intentions of the noble Lord, Sir H. | 
Bulwer was justified, under the cireum-| 
stances in which he was placed, to commv- | 
nicate the letter which he did communi- | 
cate, in extenso, to the Spanish Govern- | 
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ment. Let us consider that he was wat, 
ing thrones tumbling around him in Ry, 
rope, when he believed there was dap 
to the Spanish monarchy—for there haj 
already been an insurrection at Madrid 
he felt it necessary to give a warning {j 
the Government, and, distrusting his oy 
personal influence, unless he satisfied thy 
Spanish Government that he was armel 
with higher authority than his own fears 
he communicated the opinions entertaine) 
by the English Government; and if thy 
Government then throws any portion o 
the blame, if blame there be, on Sir}, 
Bulwer, it would be setting a bad example 
for the future, and one which would wan 
any servant of the British Crown from inew. 
ring any of the responsibility which might 
accrue to a difficult position. Therefore] 
heard with satisfaction that the acts of Si 
Henry Bulwer were adopted and defended 
by the noble Lord. But, Sir, the imme. 
diate matter for us to decide is, how shall 
we dispose of the Motion which has bea 
made by the hon. Member for Dorsetshire! 
Now, the hon. Member for Buckingham. 
shire (Mr. Disraeli) says that we have 
three duties on this occasion to perform: 
first, we have to manifest a determination 
to exempt Sir Henry Bulwer from blame; 
secondly, we are to manifest a determin 
tion to support the British Government in 
maintaining the honour of England, out 
raged by the act of Spain; and, thirdly, that 
we are not to condemn the noble Lord, but 
we are to condemn that system by whieh 
liberalism has influenced our diplomatic 
proceedings in foreign countries. Now, | 
confess I do not see how we can fulfil any 
one of those duties by voting for the resolu- 
tion before the House. First of all, I see 
no recognition whatever of the good cor 
duct of Sir Henry Bulwer; but | see ar 
solution which, if adopted by this House 
must, I think, imply that Sir Henry Bul- 
wer has acted improperly. When wear 
ealled upon to affirm this resolution, there 
is no difference between Sir Henry Bulwer 
and the Government. The resolution is— 
“ That this House learns with deep regret, from 
a correspondence between the British Governmett 


| and the Government of Spain, now upon the table 


of this House, that a proposed interference with 
the internal concerns of the Spanish Government, 
as conducted under the authority and with the 
entire approval of Her Majesty’s Ministers, has 
placed the British Government, and our rept 
sentative at the Court of Madrid, in a positia 
humiliating in its character, and which is calcu 
lated to affect the friendly relations heretofirt 
existing between the Courts of Great Brita ™ 
of Spain.” 
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{June 5} 


Wal, if we really wish to exempt yo 


Henry Bulwer from any share of the re- 
gonsibility—and I think he is fairly en- 
titled to it—surely, we ought if we vote 


any resolution, distinctly to imply that we | 
jo not disapprove of the conduct of Sir} 


Henry Bulwer. The nature of our duty is 
to manifest, on the part of the House of 
Commons, @ desire to support the Crown 
in vindicating the insulted honour of the 
nation. If that be our duty, and we are 
repared to fulfil it, we ought to give to 
the Throne the expression of our opinion 
in some less equivocal terms than this. It 
should have been—that we regret that 
Spain has committed an outrage upon this 
country by the abrupt dismissal of our 
Minister; and we give our assurance to the 
(Crown that the House of Commons will 
support the Crown in the vindication of the 
honour of the country. But instead of 
that, if we vote that a proposed interfe- 
rence with the internal concerns of the 
Spanish Government has placed the British 
Government in a position humiliating to its 
character, so far from aiding the Govern- 
ment in vindicating the honour of England, 
I think you would send the British Govern- 
nent who have conducted these negotiations 
—you would send them away with disgrace 
tied round their necks by a vote of the House 
of Commons; and, so far from enabling 
them to vindicate the insulted honour of 
the country, you would incapacitate them 
fom taking that position and assuming 
that high tone in the <liseussion which you 
wish them to exhibit. The Spanish Go- 
venment, in reply, would say, ‘*‘ We can- 
not defend Sir Henry Bulwer, if you can- 
wt defend him ’’—as, depend upon it, 
they will say it—‘* We can pay no atten- 
tion to your representations, for the House 
if Commons have told you that you have 
placed the Government in a humiliating 
sition. If you had approached us 
amed with the express concurrence of 
the House of Commons, then we might 
probably have thought that you were in 
earnest when you advert to your power; 
wt after your censure by the House of 
‘ommons, and your consenting to remain 
il office after the infliction of that censure, 
lls utterly impossible for us to attach 





‘ly weight to the representations you 
, . 29 . 1° it 
ie make,” I think, Sir, that second | 
. Lk: | 
futy to which the hon. Gentleman ad- | 
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acted. I know not what the noble Lord’s 
feelings would be after this vote had been 
assented to; but as this vote distinctly re- 
cognises that the proposed interference has 
placed the Government in a humiliating 
position, I am very much afraid the noble 
Lord will not be able to maintain his post, 
notwithstanding the construction placed by 
the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
(Mr. Disraeli) on the tenor of the resolu- 
tion, namely, that we may condemn the 
system and not involve in punishment any 
individual ; therefore it does appear to me 
that no one of these three objects specially 
recommended by the hon. Gentleman will 
be accomplished by voting for this resolu- 
tion. Now, Sir, although I cannot concur 
in this resolution, yet I would not have my 
refusal to agree to it imply approbation of 
the noble Lord in the course he has taken. 
I think the noble Lord was fully entitled 
to give warning and advice to the Spanish 
Government. I don’t object to the thing, 
I do object to the manner in which it was 
done. I do not think, after all our relations 
with Spain, seeing the position in which 
Europe is placed—seeing the tremendous 
events that have been and are still of daily 
occurrence—I do not think it was an il- 
legitimate, I do not think it was an un- 
friendly, act for the noble Lord to say to 
Spain andthe Spanish Government, ‘* Be- 
ware, be cautious, watch the events that 
are passing, place no reliance upon arms, 
however numerous or however disciplined 
—consult the general good will of your 
people.” Therefore I do not find fault 
with the noble Lord. But, adverting to 
the fair description of the Spanish people 
and our relations with them, as given by 
the noble Lord—remembering that they 
are a people inferior to us—remembering 
that they are a people under deep obliga- 
tions to this country, not only for advice 
tendered but for exertions made—for vast 
sums expended—for noble blood shed in 
defence and vindication of their liberties— 
remembering, above all, that they are a 
gallant nation, peculiarly jealous of inde- 
pendence—sensitive upon the point of ho- 
nour; it is because I believe the noble 
Lord has correctly described our relations, 
has formed a just estimate of the Spanish 
character, has justly dwelt upon its pride, 
its gallantry, its sensitiveness, its jealousy 
if you will—that I do think, if the noble 


verted would be ineffectually discharged | Lord wished to make an impression upon 


by assenting to this resolution. 
uember the third duty is condemning the 
SVs . 

‘stem under which the noble Lord has 


} 


Then re-|the mind of that people, it would have 


been wiser to have held different language, 
and have proffered advice in a different 
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manner from that adopted by the noble 
Lord. Of course the object of the noble 
Lord was that the friendly advice tendered 
by him should be adopted, and followed in 
a cordial spirit. I think there is an ab- 
ruptness in the original letter to Sir H. 
Bulwer. There are expressions assuming 
a tone of superiority which are I think 
calculated to offend that gallant nation. 
There is the recordatio of past services, 
which looks like ex probatio. Then with 
respect to the second letter of the noble 
Lord. Seeing that at that time the noble 
Lord could read in any newspaper accounts 
of three or four revolutions at a time, I 
am not surprised that he wrote hastily. 
Those letters were transmitted to Sir H. 
Bulwer, and he thought it his duty to com- 
municate them to the Spanish Government. 
I do not find so much fault with the first 
letter as I really do with the second. I do 
think that such reminiscences of the great 
obligations which Spain owes to this coun- 
try were calculated to give pain. I think 
the concluding part of that sentence, in 
which the noble Lord said that but for 
British assistance the Spanish Ministers 
whom he was now addressing might have 
been exiles in a foreign land—I must say 
that I think that personal appeal to the 
Spanish Ministers was not calculated to 
win their confidence, or conciliate the adop- 
tion of the advice tendered tothem. Now, 
the noble Lord the Prime Minister vindi- 
cates the noble Lord by reciting a story 
which he had from Lord Holland, which 
did not appear to be very germane to 
the matter. The noble Lord says that 
Lord Holland told him that Lord Archi- 
bald Hamilton was dining at Holland- 
house, and he was shown into a room 
where there was another gentleman, with 
whom he was not acquainted—that that 
gentleman held to him very offensive 
language—and that Lord Archibald Ha- 
milton, when Lord Holland entered the 
room, said, ‘‘ This person, who is a total 
stranger to me, has used offensive language 
to me—so offensive, indeed, that the alter- 
native I have is either to laugh at him or 
knock him down.’ Well, it was very well 
to do one or other of these things; but the 
noble Lord has done both. He first laughs 
at the gentleman who offered the offence, 
and then knocks him down. Now, suppose 
Lord Archibald Hamilton had taken that 
course—suppose that being offended, he 
had first of all laughed, and supposing 
after having laughed he had addressed 
him in the longest sentence that was ever 
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written in the English language, Sy " 
ing before Lord Holland had entered, Leni 
Archibald Hamilton, being grossly offends) 
and being determined to adopt the milder 
alternative named, received the offence 
with indifference, and even smiled at j 
Then supposing he had gone on to make 
a speech to this gentleman longer thy 
some sermons, and had ended by sayige 
to him, ‘‘If it had not been for me, yor 
would have been a beggar in the streets’ 
why Lord Holland could not have admin 
Lord Archibald Hamilton for having vise 
chosen the milder of the two alternatives: 
and Lord Archibald Hamilton would hay 
forfeited that character for discretion which 
Lord Holland appears willing to have a 
signed him. I look at the sentence of the 
noble Lord, in which he declares that le 
is not in the slightest degree offended, ani 
then he proceeds to administer twenty. 
nine consecutive lines of rebuke, in 30 ip. 
passioned a strain as not to stop to take 
breath during the whole of that sentence, 
Now, I think the noble Lord—begging his 
pardon—is more like Sir Fretful Plagiary 
than Lord Archibald Hamilton, because he 
says, ‘‘I am not in the least degee of 
fended; ’’ and then at once, by way of 
showing his perfect indifference, he pro- 
ceeds to abuse his unfortunate opponent 
without mercy, as I said before, in twenty- 
nine lines of consceutive rebuke. He 
goes into a painful remonstrance with 
these dukes and distinguished generals, 
and says, “If it had not been for me 
and my liberal policy, at this moment you 
would have been exiles in a foreign land.” 
Now, that was most ungracious, and itiswith 
that part of the transaction that I am most 
dissatisfied. But, at the same time, | ap- 
prehend it is very difficult to conduct dipl- 
matic transactions of this kind without 
making errors, and even grave ones. The 
error on this oceasion, in my opinion, was 
not an error of fact—the error was in the 
way in which the noble Lord exercised his 
authority, which 1 think he was entitled to 
exercise. I regret the manner, because 
the noble Lord, by assuming that tone, de. 
fied instead of conciliating the Spanish 
Government, and thereby establishing le 
gitimate British influence, and making the 
Spanish Government feel that amidst all 
the storms and convulsions that were then 
raging, we were animated by a sincere 
desire for the welfare of Spain: = 
stead of that the noble Lord has alienated 
at least a part of the Spanish nation—the 
Spanish Government—merely by the mole 
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in which he gave the advice that he ten- 
Jered. On that account I deeply regret 
it, Ido not think the terms happily cho- 
wen; | know no proposed interference with 
the Spanish Government excepting by the 
roffer of advice; and that interference the 
Spanish Government have rejected. In 
the very second letter presented, it appears 
that the Duke of Sotomayor invited Sir 
, Bulwer to have an interview with him; 
hat Sir H. Bulwer gave him advice—that 
he took it very friendly and cordially when 
twas tendered in a friendly spirit; and 
even General Narvaez admitted the justice 
of the observations made by Sir H. Bul- 
yer, and was ready to conform to them so 
far as he could; nay, he went much further 
than I could have supposed it possible for 
General Narvaez to do; so far, that when 
he was approached in a proper manner, 
ad Sir H. Bulwer gave this advice, he 
declared that he was ready to abandon 
fice, and let his enemies come in—to let 
the Progressistas come in—with a provision 
that they would adopt Moderado views. I 


think, then, that Sir H. Bulwer had the | 


opportunity of offering advice to the Span- 
ish Government when tendered in a friendly 
girit, in the manner which true wisdom 
ad policy would dictate. Thus no ob- 
jection to the proposed interference, so far 
asadvice was concerned, can be recognised 
inthis resolution; the objection is to the 
wanner in which it was offered, and not to 
the interference itself. Sir, I object to 
this resolution, because I think it is not 
cuusistent with justice. I do not think 
that an error on the part of a Minister of 


the Crown ought to be visited with so| 


leary a censure as such a resolution of the 
Houseof Commons. I object tothe resolution 
because I think it is calculated to weaken 
the authority of the Government, and to 
make us appear as if we were partisans of 
the Spanish Government, and because I 


think it would prejudice the chance of se- | 


curing an amicable and satisfactory settle- 
nent, by showing that there was a material 
lifference of opinion between the Minis- 
ters of the Crown and us. I cannot sane- 
on a resolution which records that my 
‘ountry is in a humiliated state. 
the Motion premature, and that it would 
much better, if the Ilouse of Commons 
80 express any opinion at all in this mat- 
ter, to wait until the whole transaction is 
iefore us, than to take a single scene of a 
angle act of a complicated and unper- 
‘omed drama. I think it would be better, 
ustead of taking one scene of one act, 
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that we should wait until the piece is com- 
plete, and see what is the dénouement. I 
think, if the tone and manner of the des- 
patches of the noble Lord be not perfectly 
justifiable, that the penalty proposed by 
this resolution is far too severe, for that 
penalty is the censure of the House of 
Commons. I think it would be unwise on 
the part of the House of Commons to re- 
cord a resolution that this country is in a 
humiliated condition. I believe that such 
a record would, moreover, paralyse the 
exertions of our Government by leading 
that of Spain to entertain false expecta- 
tions and false notions; and believing that 
| the public interests of this country would 
| be affected by affirming this resolution, in- 
| stead of staying away from the House, as 
|I might have done, I shall give a vote 
which will not imply an entire approbation 
| of the terms and manner employed by the 
noble Lord in this correspondence; I shall 
| vote for the House passing to a Committee 
| of Supply, instead of affirming this resolu- 
tion. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I cer- 
| tainly concur in opinion with the right hon. 
| Baronet, that if the hon. and learned 

Member thought it expedient to make this 
| Motion, it is not therefore one which it is 
expedient for the House toagree to. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman, expressing a 
desire to vindicate the honour of this coun- 
|try, if it requires vindication, began by 
| proposing to the House to affirm a resolu- 
| tion that this country is in a state of humi- 
liation. That is certainly not a mode in 
jw, in my opinion, his object can be 
accomplished. If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman finds fault with the first part of 
| the transaction—namely, with the despatch 
'which I wrote to Sir H. Bulwer, and 
| which was sent by him to the Duke de 
Sotomayor, to that his Motion ought to 
| have been directed, and upon that ground 
| I should have been prepared, as I am, to 
meet him. First of all, I shall answer the 
question which he put to me as to who was 
to be reponsible for the approval given in 
| two despatches of mine to Sir H. Bulwer. 
| Sir, [ have no hesitation in saying that I, 
and I alone, am responsible for an act of 
| that kind, for a signification of approval 
conveyed to an officer of the department 
over which I preside; and if the House 
‘shall be of opinion that the approbation 
| was improperly conveyed, and that instead 
/of approving of the conduct of Sir H. 
| Bulwer, it ought to have been censured, it 
is upon me, and me alone, that the censure 
| 
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of the House ought to fall. Sir, I think no 
censure is due for that approval, because, 
in my opinion, Sir H. Bulwer acted accord- 
ing to the best of his judgment, exercising 
a proper discretion; and I think I was 
borne out in conveying to him the appro- 
bation which those despatches communi- 
cated. Having said that, I must at the 
same time observe, in order to state the 
matter as it really passed to the House, 
that that despatch of mine, dated March 
16, was not sent for the purpose of being 
communicated in writing to the Spanish 
Government. I think any man who reads 
that despatch will see that it was not so 
intended; there was no such intention. 
First of all, the form, as has been very 
justly remarked by those who have spoken 
upon the subject, if it had been the draft 
of a note to be sent in to the Spanish Go- 
vernment, would have more amply de- 
veloped the views stated in it; there would 
have been a longer introduction; it would 
have been written, in short, in a different 
manner from that in which it was com- 
posed, laconic as the sentences appear 
to the hon. Gentleman opposite. It was a 
text upon which Sir H. Bulwer was to 
speak; but it was not intended, when 
written, to be presented just in the shape 
in which it was given in. Sir, it is hardly 
necessary for me, I think, especially after 
what has fallen from the right hon. Baro- 
net opposite, to justify myself in having 
written that despatch, instructing Sir H. 
Bulwer to give advice upon those matters 
to the Government of Spain. Those Gentle- 
men who have looked at the papers will 
see that some days before I wrote that 
despatch I had received information from 
Sir H. Bulwer that the Spanish Govern- 
ment was meditating a course which, in 
his opinion, was likely to produce great 
opposition in Parliament, if Parliament 
continued to sit; that that opposition was 
likely to induce the Government to pro- 
rogue or get rid of Parliament; and if that 
course were to be pursued, there would be 
the greatest danger of insurrection in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and more espe- 
cially the Carlist party would be likely to 
show itself in force in those parts of Spain 
which were the head-quarters of that party. 
Well, Sir, the general knowledge of the 
state of Europe, the multitude of disastrous 
events which came to our knowledge from 
day to day, and this representation of what 
was the course likely to be pursued by 
the Spanish Government, and its probable 
consequences, I think were a full justifica- 
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tion for my instructing Sir H. Bulwer 
bring under the consideration of the (y, 
vernment of Spain those Considerations 
which pointed out on the one hand their 
danger, and on the other showed the means 
by which that danger might be obviate 
[ had no reason to think that such a cour 
would give offence to the Spanish Goyen. 
ment, because it will be seen that upon an 
occasion very shortly previous, the Duk, 
of Sotomayor, having had a conversatin 
with Sir H. Bulwer upon those matters, ¢ 
his own accord turned the conversatin 
afterwards to the unfortunate condition 
of Spain, spoke to Sir H. Bulwer of 
what the intentions of the Spanish Goven. 
ment were; and when Sir H. Bulwer 
said to him, ‘‘ As what you have said 
invites me to give an opinion, I gir 
it ;’’ he received in a very frank and 
amicable spirit the opinions tendered, 
and the reasons for those opinions, | 
have been asked something about the 
asterisks in that despatch, which seem to 
have excited all that curiosity which 4: 
ways attaches to things unknown; andit 
is supposed that the omitted passage in- 
dicated by the asterisks, contained some 
grave and important matter bearing very 
closely upon the points we are now dis 
cussing. I have here the despatch from 
which that extract is given. I can read 
to the House the omitted passage; but 
the House will probably not ask me to do 
so when I mention the nature of the pas- 
sage, which is simply that the Duke of 
Sotomayor stated to Sir H. Bulwer what 
were the views and intentions of the Span- 
ish Government in regard to its relations 
with a third Power. It had nothing to do 
with the relations of England and Spain, 
but with the relations of Spain and another 
country; and I thought it would be unfair 
to the Government of Spain, to lay it m 
the table and publish it, because I could 
not tell how far the language held by the 
Duke of Sotomayor to Sir H. Bulwer might 
tally or not with the language held by the 
Spanish Government in its direct comm- 
nications. I say, then, seeing that both 
the Duke of Sotomayor and the Duke of 
Valentia permitted Sir H. Bulwer to talk 
freely to them as to the internal affairs of 
Spain, I had no reason to think that the 
instruction which I was giving to Sir HL. 
Bulwer was calculated to produce any 1m- 
tation or acrimony of feeling. _ In point of 
fact, the instruction of March 16th only 
desires him to state that which it appears 
he had been stating at the very time upo? 
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his own discretion and judgment, antici- 
ting thereby the instructions he after- 
yards received. Well, then, the question 
ig-was Sir H. Bulwer, having received a 
despatch which obviously meant only per- 
goal and verbal communications, justified 
ornot in putting that despatch to a dif- 
ferent purpose, and in communicating it 
in writing to the Government of Spain ? 
Now, I think he was. I think the reasons 
yhich he gives for having pursued that 
wurse were perfectly sufficient to justify 
the discretion which he exercised by so 
iving. He had exhausted all the means 
of representation which personal and verbal 
communications afforded him; he had re- 
presented the arguments and the facts 
with which he was entrusted to the Duke 
of Sotomayor and the Duke of Valentia; 
jehad found his representations unavailing; 
hedesired very naturally to give to his re- 
presentations that greater weight which 
they would derive from its being manifest 
that they came not from him only but from 
his Government; and there was another 
motive, that by giving these representa- 
tins in writing, they were likely to come 
ty the knowledge of persons to whose 
knowledge he was not sure that they would 
cme if they did not go beyond conversa- 
tim. I therefore was of opinion, and am 
wstill, that Sir H. Bulwer was _ perfectly 
home out in the course which he pursued; 
and thinking that, I gave the approbation 
vhich was due from me as the person re- 
gonsible to Parliament. If I had even 
lobted as to the discretion which he had 
exercised—and I have no doubt—I think 
that when the despatch and letter were 
rejected in the manner in which they were 
mected, it would have been a shabby 
tndonment of a public officer, if I had 
utarmed him as against the Government 
wm which this rejection had proceeded 
vith a full and entire approbation of his 
onduet in the transactions in which it was 
implicated. Sir, I must say, that that let- 
ter also was not calculated to produce the 
imitation which it seems to have excited, 
weause it did not make the representation 
m that formal manner in which those ac- 
quinted with diplomatic transactions know 
that official communications are framed. 
He did not say, “‘the undersigned is in- 
tructed to state;’? he qualifies the de- 


yatch communicated, as remarks recently | 
ransmitted to him by the Secretary of | 


‘tate on the aspect of Spanish affairs. 


Vith respect to our right to give friendly | 


ulriee to the Spanish Government, I do 
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not put it simply upon the ground of obli- 
gations we have conferred, or of our being 
entitled to appeal to the gratitude of the 
Spanish nation or the Spanish Government 
for services rendered by England to Spain, 
though I think upon that ground we may 
establish a claim to say much to Spain, if 
we can prove that our advice is tendered in 
a friendly spirit, and with no object in view 
but the interests of Spain herself. But I 
put it upon ground, I think, even stronger 
and more indisputable than that of grati- 
tude—upon the ground of the view uni- 
formly taken by Spain, that we were 
bound to give her assistance in cases which 
may arise to require it. My right hon. 
Friend the Master of the Mint has re- 
minded the House of the transactions out 
of which the Quadruple Treaty arose; that 
treaty was not an engagement volunteered 
by this country; it was an engagement 
originally sought by the Spanish agents 
sent to this country for the express pur- 
pose of inducing the English Government 
to step forward and assist them in the dif- 
ficult position in which Spain then stood. 
It is said, we gave that assistance because 
we thought the Queen of Spain had the 
better right of the two claimants. Why, 
that was only part of the reason for the 
decision which the English Government 
took. If we had not thought that the 
Queen of Spain had the better right, we 
certainly should not have given the sup- 
port which was asked; but we should not 
have given that support merely because 
we thought she was the best claimant. It 
was because we felt that the cause with 
which she was identified was the cause of 
the liberties and independence of the 
Spanish nation; it was because we believed 
the judgments of the Spanish nation were 
enlisted on her side, and that the banner 
for which they fought was not merely the 
banner of Isabella, but the banner of the 
constitution; it was upon this ground we 
were led to conclude that in giving the 
assistance and support which was asked, 
we should be borne out by the public 
opinion and approbation of this country. 
When the first act of that transaction was 
completed—when Don Miguel and Don 
| Carlos were expelled from Portugal, and 
| Don Carlos afterwards repaired to Spain— 
| we were asked to conclude additional arti- 
cles which referred to Spain; and the very 
ground on which those additional articles 
were sought, as stated by Senor Martinez 
de la Rosa, were these :—He dwelt on the 
| manifold evils to be apprehended from the 
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return of the Pretender to Portugal; and 
he said the question was, not with respect 
to the succession to the thrones of Spain 
and Portugal, but the question was between 
the agitating principles which disturbed 
Europe, which would yet disturb the Penin- 
sula, and embarrass the Governments both 
of England and of France. It was on that 
ground the support of this country was 
asked for by Spain; and it was on that 
ground that, believing as we did the claims 
of Queen Isabella were founded on justice, 
and were identified with the principles on 
which Martinez de la Rosa appealed, and 
that we should be borne out by the people 
of this country—we consented to take the 
steps we did take. If that be so, in what 
position would this country be placed if we 
were called on to act under the letter of 
our engagements, when such was the spirit 
in which they were formed; if this country 
were called upon not to assist the Spanish 
nation to support the constitution, but to 
enable the Government to overturn that 
constitution and to establish in Spain that 
very despotism against which the treaty 
was originally framed? It is said, it is a 
boastful assertion to make that the Queen 
of Spain owed her throne in a great de- 
gree to the support which this country has 
given her. That may be a boastful asser- 
tion, but it is an assertion founded on fact. 
It is an assertion which has more than 
once been made a matter of reproach to me 
by hon. Gentlemen who are supporters of 
the claims of the contending Prince. But 
what is the state of the case? It is, that 
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on the one hand the great bulk of the | 


Spanish nation were contending for Queen 
Isabella and the constitution, but on the 
other hand there was a smaller party sup- 
ported by foreign influence, and whose ex- 
penses, as since ascertained, were assisted 
by very large contributions of money from 
other countries. It was a contest between 
one party in Spain and another, the latter 
a smaller party, but supported by foreign 
influence and money; and therefore it was 
not only civil war that raged, it was, in 
fact, a warfare of a much larger descrip- 
tion. It was not only a question which 
affected Spain; it was an European ques- 
tion. We have been told that Lord Grey 
proclaimed it as his principle that the 
march of his administration should proceed 
on the basis of non-intervention and peace 
abroad, as of reform and retrenchment at 
home. It is perfectly true that non-inter- 
ference was mentioned also; but that men- 
tion of non-interference alluded to what was 
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then going on in Belgium, where—the, 
being a revolt at the time—there was an 
apprehension that England and the ¢the 
Powers united by treaties were going ty 
interfere, not by moral influence or persy, 
sion, but by the force of arms, in order t) 
coerce the people of Belgium, and comp, 
them to return to the authority of ty 
Netherlands Government. It was with ny. 
spect to that interference by force of am, 
the disclaimer towards the hon. Gentleny 
alluded to was made; and so far from the(. 
vernment of Lord Grey having been fou. 
ed on the principle of non-interference, oy: 
of the very first courses of action pursuel 
by that Government was to call for the 
joint interference of the Five Powers in th: 
arrangements between Belgium and {{il. 
land. I say, then, Sir, that so far ve 
were entitled by the nature of our engage. 
ments to say, under the provisions of the 
Quadruple Treaty, which rendered us lial 
to be called upon to act under that treaty, 
what we did say, and to warn the Spanish 
Government against pursuing the cours 
under which that appeal and demand fir 
assistance might be made to us. I cm. 
tend that in writing the despatch of the 
16th of March, I did no more than in point 
of principle [er Majesty’s Government 
was entitled to do; and although the right 
hon. Baronet who spoke last thought there 
was matter in the wording of the despate 
which was not such as was calculated to 
conciliate or to persuade, my answer to his 
remark is, that the despatch in questim 
was not written for the purpose of threater- 
ing, and that the right hon. Gentlema, 
thinking, as it would appear, that there 
was some allusion in that despatch to bene- 
fits conferred, will find, on looking toi 
again and reading it more closely, that 
there was no allusion about benefits at al, 
and that it contained nothing but advice. 
The allusion to the past benefits of Eng 
land to Spain was in the subsequent des- 
patch, which was written in answer to the 
reply to the first despatch. The right 
hon. Gentleman says, I ‘ laughed at the 
Spanish Minister, and knocked him down. 
This is his opinion. There are, on the 
other hand, some hon. Gentlemen whi 
think that I evinced a want of prope 
spirit on the occasion, and that I should 
have shown myself more offended by 
the conduct of the Spanish Governmett. 
Again, there are other Gentlemen who 
think that I was too much offended, ani 
that I exhibited in my communication 
great an indication of a sense of offence. 
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Between these contending opinions, which 
[leave to those who entertain them to dis- 
cuss between themselves, I think I may 
gate that this was not a case in which the 
British Government believed themselves | 
ofended; and that even if they were, any | 
one who reads the despatch of the Duke of | 
Sotomayor, in which the despatch of the 
British Government is returned to Sir 
Henry Bulwer, will, I think, see that no 
we ean possibly contemplate it with any 
feeling to which the terms anger or indig- | 
nation can be applied; but that he will’ 
look upon it with feelings of a very dif- | 
front nature. At all events, the com- 
plaint was made that we showed too much | 
forbearance to the Spanish Government, 
and that having grounds for taking of- | 
fonee with them, we abstained from avail- 
ing ourselves of that ground. Sir, I 
confess, if I am accused of an error of 
judgment in a matter of such importance | 
as that which relates to the continuance of 
amicable intercourse between the States, I 
should rather be blamed for being too tardy 
in taking offence, than for being too prone | 
anl prompt to pick a quarrel on such | 
grounds with a foreign nation. With re- | 
spect to the other stage of this affair, I 
have stated to the House that communica- 
tims are going on with the Minister of 
Spain on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vemment, on the subject of the reasons 
vhich have been assigned for sending Sir 
Il, Bulwer his passport. When these com- 
munications are concluded, and when Her 
Majesty’s Government shall have been able 
to come to a decision on the question, I 
shall be prepared to communicate to Par- | 
lament the correspondence which has pass- 
ed on the occasion; but I am sure the 
House will see that while these communi- 
cations—for I will not, under the cirecum- 
stances, call them negotiations—are going 
wu, it would be highly improper for me 
tither to state the precise nature of what 
has passed, or to tell the House I am pre- 
pared to lay the papers on the table. But | 
80 far I may state, that though, for rea- 
sus which I believe to be valid, I have 
declined to have any direct communication | 
vith Count de Mirasol, who comes to this 
Yourt, so far as I am aware, without any | 
diplomatic character, and whose statements | 
ave no official value or authenticity, I 
have nevertheless expressed to M. Isturitz, 
the Minister of the Queen of Spain at this 
‘ourt, the fact that Her Majesty’s Go- 
‘mmment are prepared to take from him 
‘y statement of any kind with reference 
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to this affair, without the Count de Mirasol 
having been sent to this country at all. I 
will further say, that in a country which, 
like Spain, has been subject to several 
multiplied changes, it is difficult for the 
Minister who represents a foreign Court 
not to hold communication with all parties; 
and that where there is a country like 
Spain, in which, between 1832 and 1847, 
there have been thirty Presidents of the 
Council, and thirty-eight Ministers of Fo- 
reign Affairs, it must, I think, be difficult 


‘indeed for any one who has to treat with 


these various and successive Ministries to 
confine his communications of political and 
social intercourse to that particular Gentle- 
man who for six months shall happen to 


| be in office; and that it is not surprising if 


he should keep up his habits of intercourse 


| with the other thirty-seven Foreign Minis- 


ters, besides the one who happens to be in 
office, or that the twenty-nine ex-Presidents 
should still be in habits of social inter- 


| course with that Foreign Minister. I really 


feel, after the manner in which this ques- 
tion has been discussed—after the argu- 
ments used on one side and the other— 
and after the small degree of difference of 


opinion which has prevailed on material 


points—that I shall do best if I shall leave 
the case in the hands of the House. I 
think there can be but little doubt, after 
what has passed on this occasion, how they 
will dispose of the present Motion. But I 
again say, that if there be any degree of 
responsibility with respect to the approval 
which I have expressed of Sir Henry Bul- 
wer’s conduct, I am ready to take that 
degree which it is my duty to take upon 
myself. I must say that I think this ap- 
probation has been properly bestowed on 
him. Of the various Gentlemen who 
have spoken, all have concurred in say- 
ing that no blame attached to Sir H. 
Bulwer for his conduct. If that be 
the opinion of the House, I trust I stand 
excused for my approval of it; but if they 
should not come to that conclusion, then 
on me must rest the censure of the 
House, and on me must rest the respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. HUME could not understand how 
the Motion could be persevered in after 
the speech they had just heard from the 
noble Lord. Having been mixed up in that 
question in various ways, he (Mr. Hume) 
could not but state, that, having pressed 
for the documents which had been laid be- 
fore the House, he approved most entirely 
of the conduct of Sir H. Bulwer, and that 


P 
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he also approved of the conduct of the 
noble Lord; except that if he had been in 


the noble Lord’s place, he would have di- | 


rected Sir H. Bulwer to have at once ask- 
ed for his passports and to leave Madrid. 
The ingratitude of the Spanish Govern- 
ment ought to show the noble Lord, and 
all who meddled in foreign affairs, what 
they had to expect from foreign Govern- 
ments. No country had ever received such 
favours from another as had Spain from 
England; but what benefits had those fa- 
vours created cither to the people of Spain 
or to the people of England? All the re- 
sult had been a vast expenditure of money, 
much interference, and a great deal of ill- 
will between the two countries. He could 
assure the hon. Gentleman who alluded to 
him in the course of the debate, that if 
there were any points in public matters to 
which he would direct his attention more 
than to others, they were reform, econ- 
omy, and non-intervention. 

Mr. URQUHART: In this discussion 
all that is of importance has been omitted. 
It is the meddling of England in the affairs 
of Spain which has been the source of the 
salamities of that country. If you would 


give me the time, I would prove it to you by 


the authority of the first of French states- 
men, M. Guizot and M. Thiers. Since 
you will not give me that time, you must 
take upon trust what I assert to be their 
conclusion that the rivalrics of England 
and France in Spain have been the cause 
of the troubles which have visited that 
country. Sir Henry Bulwer has only act- 
ed in conformity with this system, and in 
obedience to the instructions which he had 
received, aud which have been ably direct- 
ed to that same end. If you want addi- 
tional proof to that which is afforded by 
the papers recently laid upon the table of 
the House, read the despatch of the 19th 
July, 1836, in which the noble Lord origi- 
nated the quarrel between France and Eng- 
land on the subject of Spain, and there you 
will see that the representative of Eng- 
land was ordered, in a secret and covert 
manner, to foment the discontent and ill 
will which, by his instructions in 1848, he 
was openly to manifest. It is here no 
question of principles and doctrines, but 
one of act and purpose. [Mr. Urnquiart 
here said he would move the adjournment 
of the debate, and silence being for some 
time restored, he resumed.] I told you 
upon a former occasion I should trust to 
events to justify my words and my warn- 
ings against your opinions and your indiffe- 
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rence. Here we have one of those results 


—not one which merely in a general map. 
ner confirms what I have asserted—hy 
one of those which accomplishes a special 
prediction. All the reasonings in th 
world, and all the panegyrics, cannot de. 
stroy the fact; and what is the fact thy 
you have before you? A rupture with 
Spain—a rupture which has no cause sayp 
that universal cause—the presence of thy 
noble Lord in the Foreign Office. Englani 
has endured an unparalleled insult; gnj 
French influence, which was put forward by 
the noble Lord as a pretext for his inte. 
ference, having been by events excluded 
from the Peninsula, he has managed ty 
restore it all. I announced, when the 
noble Lord was restored to office, in June, 
1846, that before six months we shoul 
have a quarrel with France. One month 
had not elapsed, and that prediction was 
realised. When the fall of Louis Philippe 
put an end to French influence in the Pen. 
insula, I predicted that the noble Lord 
would restore it. These were the words 
which I used in this House on the 16th of 
May last :— 

“The noble Lord has laboured, and with su. 
cess, to upset one dynasty in France; that is what 
I predicted—that is what he has accomplished. 
The gulf into which he has dragged that dynasty 
was Spain; and no sooner had it fallen, than his 
joy broke forth, not in this House, but in his 
organ, and he exclaimed, ‘ Pyreneas transit.” 
Having destroyed one system in France, would he 
spare the next? No. The Spanish correspon 
dence, which has just appeared, shows that hes 
at his work again, and by the same means, He 
irritates France by new intrigues at Madrid, and 
opens to her a new door of influence by the aui- 
mosity which he has excited in Spain against the 
English name.” 

These were the words which I uttered in 
this House on the 16th of May. Are they 
not confirmed? In what position is the 
Duke de Montpensier now in Spain—anl 
to whom does he owe that position, sare 
from the treatment at the hands of the 
noble Lord in England, and by the noble 
Lord’s acts in Spain? And what means 
were so appropriate to excite again France 
into foreign and diplomatic intrigues, a 
to raise to importance in Spain the fallen 
dynasty ? I will support the Motion af 
the hon. Member for Dorsetshire, not m 4 
spirit hostile to the Ministry, but in order 
to assist, if possible, in relieving the Min- 
istry and the country from the presence 
the noble Lord at the head of the Fereiga 
department—to relieve that Ministry from 
the control of an individual Member, ® 
whose confidence they are not. 1 must 
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impress upon the attention of the House | Minister are dangerous to England, to Eu- 
that the resolution of the hon. Member for | rope, and the human race. Already has he 
Dorsetshire had reference not to the expul- | laboriously effected the destruction of respect 
jon of Sir Henry Bulwer, but to the re- | for the British name, and deeply and univer- 
um to the insulting advice transmitted by | sally compromised the interests of the 
ihe noble Lord, with which the latter could | country. He pursues that course, confi- 
have nothing to do; but it is to be observed dent in the impunity which he finds in the 
that that resolution, while conveying a/| indifference of this House. I declare to 
ensure upon what had already happened, | you, that so long as that Minister remains 
vas a prediction as to what would follow. | in office, peace in Europe will be without 
it was therein asserted that what had | security, and honest concord between 
yeurred was calculated to interrupt the | England and any foreign Power impos- 
fiendly relations between Spain and Eng- | sible. 
nd, This consequence has followed, and| Question, that the words proposed to 
twill not stop here. Determinately, deli- | be left out stand part of the question, 
erately, has the design been conceived | put and agreed to. 
and executed: the object is a rupture with | House in Committee of Supply, pro 
Spain, not for anything connected with | formd, and resumed. 
Sain, but for the effects which it is to House adjourned at a quarter past One 
javeelsewhere. The right hon. Gentle- | 0’clock. 
nan the Member for Dungarvon, in defend- 
ing the noble Lord, has spoken of the vio- 
knee with which he had often seen him HOUSE OF LORDS, 
attacked, and the splendour on such occa- ; 
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ions of his defence. Does that right hon. 
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Gentleman refer to his own eloquence ? | ypyyres.] Pesuic BiL1s—1* Criminal Law Consolida- 
Never was it exerted with more vigour than | _ tion (No. 2). 
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which he had ever received. Here is a| Petitions Presentep. From Leith, against any Alter- 
ite with an old ally, produced without | sm mt Navenion Lawson, the Ade Ba 
ause, and when every circumstance WaS/} poor Law.—From the Presbytery of Templepatrick, for 
fvourable to the most harmonious inter- | Facilitating the Attainment of Sites for Scotch Churches. 
course, at a moment when that historic in- | —From the Parish of Ashfield, complaining of the Ineffi- 
4. “ ‘ | cient Support granted to certain Schools in Ireland, and 
lunce of France had disappeared, and | for Relief.—From Glasgow and Perth, against the Diplo- 
when Moderado not less than Progressista } matie Relations, Court of Rome, Bill.—From Bucking- 
had turned round to England, seeking | ham ond Ualstend, for the Adoption of Measures for the 
, a z Suppression of Seduction and Prostitution.—From New- 
confident alliance and support—at the very | townards, for the Imposition of the Severest Penaities 
noment when it was requisite to have on all Roman Catholic Priests who shall Denounce Per- 
apported the Throne, and rescued the | ftom the Altar. 
Peninsula from the disorders of the rest of | 
Europe, is this inconceivable, this in- | 
credible dispute created, bringing results| Eart GREY, in moving the Order of 
© evident, that they must have en-}the Day for going into Committce on the 
teed into the calculation. And who is| Tobago Relief and Immigration into Brit- 
Minister, when this occurs 2 Why, a man! ish Guiana and Trinidad Bill, said, that in 
ho has gained the reputation ‘through | 1844, in consequence of earnest applica- 
ill Europe of a firebrand—one of whom | tions which were addressed to the Govern- 
Talleyrand had said that he would end by | ment, the noble Lord (Lord Stanley), who 
ying Europe in blood and ashes—and of , then held the office of Colonial Secretary, 
tom his own ally, M. Thiers, has used | gave his sanction to the raising of loans 
dese remarkable words, that he was ‘“ de- | for aiding the immigration of free labourers 
tsted by the Cabinets of the Continent’”— into our ; West Indian colonies; and, on 
gunst whom the last of our British states- the understanding that the repayment of 
uta warns on his death-bed his successors. | those loans would be provided for by the 
Stot this, then, the occasion for you to | colonies, measures were taken to introduce 
“pirate the conduct of the Minister from |a number of free labourers into the West 
® questions of principle and of policy, | India islands. No guarantee was given 
at 0 examine and judge him in himself, | for the repayment of the loans, which were 
teelare to you that the projects of that | raised merely on the credit of the colonies. 
pa 
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During the first three years a portion of 
the loans was punctually repaid; but in the 
autumn of last year, in consequence of the 
commercial distress which existed in the 
colonies, occasioned by various cireum- 
stances, it was found impossible to provide 
means for meeting the charge; and the 
object of this Bill was to afford assistance 
to the amount of 170,000. to the colonies 
in meeting the expenditure which had al- 
ready been incurred, and not to carry out 
any further measures of a similar nature. 
He had the opinion of his two immediate 
predecessors in the Colonial Office to for- 
tify him in stating his conviction that the 
introduction of Coolies into the colonies 
was far too expensive to answer the object 
in view, and that the only profitable source 
of free labour must be Africa. The noble 
Lord concluded by moving that their Lord- 
ships should go into Committee on the 
Bill. 

Lorp BROUGHAM observed, that as 
this was a Money Bill their Lordships must 
either adopt it altogether, or reject it alto- 
gether; they had no power to make any 
alteration in it. He would be most unwil- 
ling to defeat any measure which was 
intended to benefit our West India colo- 


nies; for there was no portion of the em- 
pire which had a stronger claim on the 


consideration of the British Parliament 
than those colonies. They had been the 
victims not merely of earthquakes and of 
hurricanes, but of worse evils—he meant 
the ever-varying policy of the mother coun- 
try. In order to furnish a nursery for our 
scamen, we required the colonies to submit 
to the African slave trade, against which 
infliction some of them protested. Then 
eame the philanthropic efforts of this 
country, of which the colonies were made 
the first victims. Next followed the eman- 
cipation of the negroes—a measure of the 
highest justice, humanity, and soundest 
policy; but he was bound in fairness to the 
colonies, to the negroes, and to the cause 
of truth and justice itself, to admit that that 
measure was not, perhaps, carried into ef- 
fect with all the due deliberate considera- 
tion which ought to have accompanied it, 
and the want of which had given rise to, he 
would not say its failure, but its imperfect 
success. Consequently, the unhappy colo- 
nies were again sufferers. Last of all 
came the reign of free trade; and again he 
must admit, though himself a free-trader, 
that the colonies suffered from our some- 
what pedantic and excessive extension of 
the principles of free trade, without any 
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consideration of the circumstances whic, 
ought to have modified the application og 
those principles. Here again the Colonies 
were the victims, and this was the worg 
of all their former sufferings; but he be. 
lieved that in the end sugar would he 
dearer by the policy pursued, as this coup. 
try well deserved it should be, for having 
criminally as well as foolishly depatted 
from the principles of justice and humanity, 
and resolved, from a desire of getting 
cheap sugar by means of free trade, to e. 
courage the African slavetrade. The just 
retribution of our shortsighted and guilty 
policy, would be the dearth of sugar, which 
we had hoped to make cheap. In all 
these instances our fellow-countrymen in 
the colonies had had inflicted on them by 
the policy of the mother country eis 
against which they had struggled in vain, 
and the results of which gave them 
ample right to protection and favour, which 
in this case was but strict justice. Therefore 
he should give no opposition to the further 
proceedings on this Bill, though it was 
coupled with the advance of aid to the 
colonies in question for the purpose of 
meeting the expenditure which had already 
been incurred for the immigration of free 
labourers. That was now a debt, whe. 
ther rightly or wrongly incurred, to be 
discharged. But he could not see the 
question of the immigration of free li 
bourers introduced to their Lordships’ w- 
tice by the present Bill, without entering, 
after the most ample consideration of the 
subject, his protest against the whole of 
that system. With respect to the Coolies, 
the expense would render it impossible 
to carry it into effect; but on all other 
grounds he was opposed to the speculation 
of introducing into our colonies ona Jarge 
seale persons sent over from Africa. With 
all the knowledge which fifty years’ advo- 
cacy of the abolition of slavery and the 
slave trade gave him—with all the inform- 
tion which he-was able to glean from the 
works and the statements of various pat 
ties—it was his unhesitating opinion that 
any plan for the extensive importation from 
Africa of free negroes to the Maunitius 
or to our West Indian colonies (and, m 
order to be of any use, it was admitted 
that it must be extensive), could not by 
possibility do otherwise than degenerate 
into a revival and extension of the Afra 
slave trade. It was impossible, by ay 
regulations or by any system of checks of 
of control, to prevent the exportation of 
the inhabitants from such a conntry © 
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Afries becoming a traffic in African slaves. 
let them talk as they might about regu- 
lations; human avarice, human love of 
win, and human fraud would evade them. 
They could have no means of preventing 
iheevils of the African slave trade being 
revived, if they allowed a general system 
oalarge scale of the immigration to our 
wlonies of what were called free labourers 
fom Africa. Under such a system he 
entended that they could not prevent large 
numbers of persons from being kidnapped 
in the interior of Africa, and then sent 
down to the coast and shipped as free 
emigrants. Then the great sacrifice of 
human life resulting from the middle pas- 
sage would be renewed, because, if any 
system of immigration was to be of any 
we, there must be a general supply of as 
many negroes as might be wanted. 
noble and learned Lord here referred, in 


order to show the mortality likely to ensue | 


froma general system of immigration, to 


the result of the transport of a party of 


immigrants in Her Majesty’s steamer 
Growler. The number of immigrants 


embarked was 445; the vessel was 183 | 


days on her passage, and during that time 
0 per cent of the immigrants died, and a 
considerable amount of them were landed 
ina state of suffering from ill-health. He 
was most anxious to help in dispelling the 
delusion under which many of the West 
Indians and others laboured, that anything 
could be honestly effected by free immi- 


gration from Africa equal to their require- 


ments, It would only be the slave trade 
under another name. In connexion with 
this subject, he must observe, that the 
eyes of other countries were on England 
inthese respects. He had a letter from 
Paris taunting this country with her mea- 
sures of free trade in respect to sugar; 
and, crossing the Atlantic, what said Mr. 
Calhoun? He said— 

“Tet England no longer talk against us and 
taunt us with our slave population in Virginia, 
farolina, and Georgia, England is now engaged 
in reviving the African slave trade under the 
‘eclous pretext of importing African free la- 
bourers,”” 


He never would allow it to be said that he 


or those with whom he was accustomed to | 


act ever entertained any doubt whatever 
that it had always been one of their first 


Inties - 
taties to make war upon the African slave | 


trade, and to carry on that war without 
ceasing, by all lawful means. They should 


lever allow it to be said that they had en- | 


gaged in such an undertaking, and had 


hiled in it, attempting that which they | 
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were unable to accomplish. It was said 
that Spain and Portugal still carried on 
the slave trade; but what was that to us? 
We were not Spain or Portugal. Others 
might not follow the example of England, 
though he hoped that eventually many 
would do so; but, whether they did or did 
not, England had done her duty. We had 
‘*yemoved the accursed thing from our 
eamp.”” Then, he would say, let all pos- 
sible encouragement be given at home to 
| those who laboured against every species of 
slavery; let this most holy warfare be urged 
j against the execrable African slave trade 
until the object against which our hostility 
was waged ceased to exist otherwise than 
as matter of history. He doubted not that 
in the Jong-run all other countries would 
join with us in declaring the slave trade 
to be piracy: there was evidently no moral 
distinction between stealing a cnattel out 
of a ship or robbing its crew, and the 
crime of robbing an the coast of Africa, 
and carrying the acquisitions so made 
; across the common highway of nations, 
| which was polluted by the guilty passage. 
Let all nations be induced to unite in 
declaring that a trade in human beings 
} was piracy, and then there would be an 
| end to the slave trade. It was not a 
| true representation of the fact to say 
|that our efforts made things worse, and 
| that our attempts to improve the state of 
ithe negro had a tendency to deteriorate 
| his condition. For such statements there 
vas no rational foundation; but whatever 
}men might say, he and those with whom 
| he was accustomed to act, had done their 
duty; and, having attained their present 
| position, let there be no backsliding—let 
|them have no more of feeding the great 
labour-market of the west with immigra- 
| tion, which was neither more nor less than 
a return to the slave trade. He had no 
objection to the grant of money for the 
purposes contemplated by the Bill; but he 
| could not let the present opportunity pass 
| without recording his unabated hostility to 
| the slave trade, and his protest against all 
and every measure that tended to revive or 
| extend it. 

Lorp WHARNCLIFFE referred to a de- 
spatch from the Governor of Antigua, who 
suggested that two or three or a greater 
number of estates, might carry on their 
operations in one set of buildings. Eco- 
nomy, he thought, would be greatly pro- 
moted by means of united buildings. 

Kant GREY said, that in the applica- 


tion of the sums to be granted under the 
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proposed measure, the precedents supplied 
by former occasions would be followed as 
nearly as possible. It was intended to as- 
sist various estates in the re-establishment 


of works which had been injured by the | 


recent hurricanes. It would, of course, be 
impossible peremptorily to dictate to pro- 
prietors the manner in which those moneys 
were to be applied; but, if he were to express 


an opinion on the subject, he should say that | 


in as many eases as possible the principle 
of united works ought to be adopted. Two 


or three estates might easily be served by | 
He should not go over | 
again, with the noble and learned Lord op- | 
posite, the course of policy which that noble | 


one set of works. 


and learned Lord had thought it fitting to 
brine under the notice of the House. 
Other occasions would arise upon which 
such a discussion could be much more ad- 
vantageously taken than in considering 
the Bill now before them. 


and learned Lord said it would amount to 
nothing less than a revival of the slave 
trade in another shape. Upon that point 
he should just take the liberty of observ- 


ing, that a wide difference existed between | 


bringing freemen from Africa, and carry- 
ing slaves from that part of the world. 
The noble and learned Lord, in order to 
show that that practice would be a revival 


of the slave trade, was bound to prove, | 
| to be taken away and killed, in order that 


first, that those labourers were bought, 
and, secondly, that they were treated as 
slaves. Now, neither of those eonditions 
could be performed. If not bought, they 
could not be sold, and, if not treated as 
slaves, they must be regarded in the light 
of freemen. As men could not be bought 
or sold in the West Indies, as it was no 


man’s interest to buy, the practice had al- | 


together ceased; no complaint therefore, 


could now be fairly made on behalf of the | 


working population of the West Indies; 
and it was commonly said that there the 
master was a slave, and the working man 
a master; for the working classes could 
dictate their own terms. The noble and 
learned Lord, as it appeared to him, had 
most unjustly said, that the existing prac- 
tice revived the horrors of the middle pas- 
sage; he also complained of the mortality 
which had prevailed on board the Growler 
—a mortality which could easily have been 
accounted for by the heat of the climate as 
well as the heat on board which the steam 
and the working of the machinery occa- 


sioned. <A fever conseqently broke out in 
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As to the ge- | 
neral policy of introducing free labourers | 
into our West India colonies, the noble | 
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the vessel, and that was the great egy, 
of the mortality. But amongst our troops 
as well as our sailors, there had bee , 
mortality exceeding ten per cent on a yoy. 
age. The total mortality in all the en. 
grant ships last year, was just the Same ag 
on board the Growler. If their Lordships 
referred to the report of the Emigration 
Commissioners for 1845, they would fj 
the results of the voyages in the yea, 
1843 and 1844. In those years there 
were 1,519 emigrants, and the Commis. 
sioners said that in fourteen voyages from 
Sierra Leone, ten were performed withoy 
the occurrence of a single casualty, and in 
the remaining four the whole number ¢ 
deaths was only eleven; that is, the number 
of emigrants mentioned had been conyeyel 


ifrom Africa to the British colonies with 
{the loss of only eleven lives, 


The Con. 
missioners added, that this result was the 
more striking, considering that in two of 
the vessels the small-pox broke out. In 
one month of 1848, out of 159 liberated 
Africans embarked, only five had died, 
He denied that this system would lead to 


}a revival of the slave trade; and, least of 


all, to the revival of the horrors of the 
middle passage. The emigration was 
purely voluntary; but he lamented to say 
that the erroneous notions which had been 
circulated in Africa had had the effect, to 
a certain extent, of stopping emigration. 
The natives had been cold that they were 


their blood might be used for some purpose. 
Ie believed, that if the cultivation of suv 
gar in the British colonies were not tobe 
stopped, this species of emigration was of 
the greatest importance to those colonies; 


| that the introduction of the imported ne- 


groes would have a beneficial effect upon 
the resident negroes. The competition a 
the imported negroes would be of great 
advantage in bringing down the extrava- 
gant rate of wages. It could not be at- 
tended with advantage to the negroes 
themselves that the wages should be kept 
up at their present extravagant rate; and 
the competition had already been attended 
with great advantage in this respect, by 
giving to the resident negroes a motive 
labour, and preventing the planters from 
being at the entire mercy of their labour- 
ers. He had been gratified to receive 
evidence from various quarters, that the 
negroes who had been introduced into our 
colonies had rapidly assimilated with the 
resident negro population. It was 4 fact 
worthy of mention, that the Growler had 
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carried back from Africa some negro la- | under their deliberation the subject of 
hourers who had large sums of money, the | which I have given notice, but also for in- 
roduce of their earnings, and that they | treating their most patient attention. It 
had recommended the Kroomen to go to | has been my lot, on many occasions, to in- 
Guiana, where they would obtain the same | troduce questions very deeply affecting the 
advantages. Those negroes who went | condition of the working classes; but on no 
back to their native country, after a so-| occasion have I ever introduced a subject 
umm in @ British colony, might do more | more vitally interesting to the parties that 
1p diffuse knowledge, and to civilise their | I represented, or more intimately connected 
country, than could be effected by any | with the honour and welfare of the whole 
other means hitherto suggested. He be- | community. 
lieved, if we continued for afew years to} Of the existence of the evil no one can 
cary negroes or voluntary emigrants to}doubt who perambulates the streets and 
our colonies, and returned them to Africa, | thoroughfares of this vast city, and ob- 
that, whilst we should do much to benefit | serves the groups of filthy, idle, tattered 
our colonies, we should gradually civilise | children either squatting at the entrances 
Africa. He submitted to their Lordships | of the courts and alleys, or engaged in oc- 
that there were sufficient grounds for these | cupations neither useful to themselves, nor 
measures which had been introduced by creditable to the locality. If he proceed 
Her Majesty’s Government, and that they | to estimate their moral by their physical 
yere not liable to the censure which had | condition (and it will be a just estimate)— 
been cast upon them. \if he examine the statements before the 
Fart. WALDEGRAVE addressed some | police offices, or the records of the various 
observations to the House, but they were | tribunals—or, above all, if, by personal in- 
wholly inaudible. spection, he seek to understand the whole 
House in Committee. Bill reported. |mischief, he will come to the conclusion 
House adjourned. ‘that these pressing and immediate evils 
| must be met by the application of an im- 


HOUSE OF COMMONS mediate remedy. This state of things 
/ 4 s aY bw ] . = > ° ° ci, 
| afflicts every sense of humanity; it appeals 
. el] > ne . > 
Friday, June 6, 1848. | to every notion of justice; and I must say 
J z ; ys 
Mivures.] Petrrions Presented, By Mr. Buck, from | in reference to the character of the age 
Bideford, Devon, for a Better Observance of the Lord’s | and the temper of the times in which we 
Day.—By Mr. F. Mackenzie, from the Royal Burgh of };... eh OR ee ¢ ay ae Ts 
Peebles, for an Alteration of the Lunatic Asylums (Scot- live ° that it is matter for grave considera- 
land) Bill. ‘tion to all who consult, not only the repu- 
tation, but even the safety, of this great 
metropolis. 
I am happy to say that this is no con- 
troversial question; no interest is assailed 
cretary of State for the Home Department | __] cannot anticipate any opposition ex- 
respecting the (’ + Cieete Ba tay » any ‘ } 
, pecting the County Courts Act. It ap cept from those who believe that they can 
peared that somewhere about 600,5591. had suggest a better plan; and, indeed, it is 
Sener ay . ‘ ce Pe ; 
ke ’ rea: pareg on ger of ne less from any overweening confidence that 
Ct, OF W ; . . a d t 
the uch only vt0,llat, had reached | 7 have hit the true method, than from a de- 
4 rie showing the monstrous rg sire to excite discussion, and stimulate ge- 
or ne 50 . ES , " a 
rhe per cent Ann Rig he neral effort, that I have propounded this 
10 at as . 
lat a subject well worthy of the | matter for our present debate. 
attention of the Government, and begged I may, perhaps, assume that the evil is 
toask if it ws , o wis a i ig Z pines a 
e be was the inte —"e Prd the ght acknowledged, but I do not think that it is 
) e A VIS > i, ‘ 
it relat ‘| a to a “ps 1¢ “Act as Jar aS | fully estimated. I wish much to show the 
e1ate 0 ale eS os ° e 
Sir G. GR RY « : id, of i wep nature and extent of the mischief, to prove 
, ‘;y 4 } . . . . 
under th ‘ , said, t rem G matter WS | that it cannot be dealt with in any ordinary 
e considera ' os mer} 
and he should prensa saan oo _ way, nor brought under the separate influ- 
vhat would be decided as to the scale of | ence of any existing agencies—the evil is 
fees, wife eadtain peculiar, and must be met by peculiar 
| means, administered by a peculiar agency. 
| tT; roy pf 7 » ‘” : } oo ¢ 
JUVENILE POPULATION. } ‘Till — recently, the fi : children pe 
\\ .# . |came under our notice in the streets ant 
Lord) ASHLEY :* The House will, ; ; o é : 
am sure, exeus ri aed ike places of public traflic, were considered to 
sure, excuse me, not only for bringing ‘lf 
a neee ©|be chance vagrants, beggars, or pilferers, 


* From a corrected Report. who, by a little exertion of magisterial 


COUNTY COURTS. 
Mr. H. BERKELEY begged to ask a 


question of the right hon. Baronet the Se- 
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authority, might be either extinguished or 
reformed. It has, only of late, been dis- 
covered that they constitute a numerous 
class, having habits, pursuits, feelings, 
manners, customs, and interests of their 
own; living as a class, though shifting as 
individuals, in the same resorts; perpe- 
tuating and multiplying their filthy num- 
bers. For the knowledge of these details 
we are mainly indebted to the London City 
Mission; it is owing to their deep, anxious, 
and constant research; it is owing to the 
zeal with which their agents have fathomed 
the recesses of human misery, and pene- 
trated into places repulsive to every sense, 
moral and physical; it is owing to such ex- 
ertions, aided by the piety, self-denial, and 
devotion, of Sunday-school teachers, that 
we have advanced thus far. Certain ex- 
cellent persons, who gave their energies to | 
Sabbath-training, were the first to observe 
these miserable outcasts; and hoping, by | 
the influence of the gospel, to effect some | 
amendment, opened schools in destitute | 
places, to which the children were invited, | 
not coerced. Hence the clue to a vast| 
amount of information, a part of which I 
shall now proceed to lay before the House. 

Our first consideration must have refe- | 
rence to the numbers of this particular | 
class. It is difficult to form an accurate 
estimate; but from all the inquiries that I | 
have been able to make—and I ean assure | 
the House that no trouble has been spared 
—I should say that the naked, filthy, | 
roaming, lawless, and deserted children, in 
and about the metropolis, exceeded, rather 
than fell short of, 30,000. There are, | 
doubtless, many more in this vast city who | 
may be considered as distressed children, 
objects of charity and of the public care; | 
but I speak now of that generation in par- | 
ticular, which is distinct from the ordinary | 
poor, and beyond the observation of the | 
daily perambulators of squares and tho- | 
roughfares. 

The House will, perhaps, be curious to | 
learn what are the habits and dispositions | 
of this wild race; their pursuits, modes of | 
livelihood, the character of their dwelling. | 
places, and the natural history, as it were, 
of the species, so that some steps may be 
taken to extricate them from their sad 
condition, and place them in a situation | 
where the exercise of virtue may at least 
be possible. Depend upon it, that while 
they are left in their present state, and ex- 
posed to all the detestable circumstances 
that surround them, the efforts of the 
clergyman and the missionary will be 
in vain; you undo with one hand the, 
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work of the other; it is the Penelope's 
web, woven in the morning but unrayellej 
at night. 

Now look at the result of an examination 
of 15 schools in which these children ar 
occasionally congregated; I find the nu. 
ber on the lists to amount to 2,345, rane. 
ing between five and seventeen years of 
age; but the average attendance may }y 
taken at 1,600. Now of these 1,600, 162 


|econfessed that they had been in prison, 


not once, nor twice, many of them sever] 
times; 116 had run away from their homes, 
the result, in many instances, of ill-treat. 
ment; 170 slept in lodging-houses, and m 
this head I shall say a few words presently, 
I may just observe, in passing, that thes 
receptacles are the nests of every abomin. 
tion that the mind of man can conceive; 253 
confessed that they lived altogether by 
begging; 216 had neither shoes nor stock. 
ings, 280 had no hats, caps, bonnets, or 
head covering; 101 had no linen; 219 
never slept in beds, many had no reed. 
lection of having ever tasted that luxury; 
68 were the children of convicts; 125 had 
stepmothers, to whom may be traced much 
of the misery that drives the children of 
the poor to the commission of crime; 306 
had lost either one or both parents, a large 
proportion having lost both. Now, taking 
the average attendance at the schools as 
4,000, and applying to it the calculations 
applied to the number just stated, we shal 
have 400 who confess that they had been 
in prison; 660 who lived by begging; 173 
the children of convicts; and 800 who had 
lost one or both parents ! 

So much for their domestic position. 
Their employments are in strict keeping; 
we may class them as _ street-sweepers, 
venders of lucifer-matches, oranges, cigars, 
tapes, and ballads; they hold horses, run 
on errands, job for ‘dealers in marine 
stores;”’ such is the cuphonous term fur 
‘“‘reeeivers of stolen goods,” a body of 
large influence in this metropolis, without 
whose agency juvenile crime would be 
much embarrassed in its operations. See, 
too, where many of them retire for the 
night, if they retire at all; to all manner 
of places; under dry arches of bridges and 
viaducts; under porticoes, sheds, and carts; 
to outhouses in sawpits, on staircases, 12 
the open air, and some in lodging-houses. 
Curious, indeed, is their mode of life. 
recollect the case of a boy who, during the 
inclement season of last winter, passed the 
greater part of his night in the large iol 
roller of the Regent’s Park. He climbed, 
every cvening, over the railings, and crept 
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io his shelter, where he lay in comparative 
enfort, Human sympathy, however, pre- 
rails even in the poorest condition; he in- 
vited a companion less well provided than 
himself, promising to ** let him into a good 
thing; he did so, and it proved a more 
friendly act than many a similar undertak- 
iog in railway shares. 

[et me proceed now to the lodging- 
houses. I attach no small importance to 
the review of this part of the subject, be- 
ause I know how many of these unfortu- 
nate children are doomed to live in these 
inks of wretchedness and vice; and how 
{ificult, if not impossible, it is to deal with 
them by any ordinary means, so long as they 
are foreed to resort to such haunts of pollu- 
tin, I will trouble you to listen to the de- 
scriptions of a lodging-house. I have seen 
wany of them myself, and they are abomin- 
ables but the statement I shall now read is 
siven on the authority of a city missionary, 
vho had been appointed to inspect these 
dens, and report upon them. Itis not an ex- 
agerated picture of several of those places, 
in which hundreds and thousands of the 
human race are nightly congregated. The 
“parlour ”’—you will observe the elegance 
of the terms— 

“The parlour measures 18 feet by 10. Beds 
are arranged on cach side of it, composed of straw, 
ngs,and shavings. Ilere are twenty-seven male 
and female adults and thirty-one children, with 
wreral dogs ; in all, fifty-eight human beings ina 
mtracted den, from which light and air are sys- 
tematieally excluded. It is impossible to convey 
a just idea of their state—the quantities of vermin 
are amazing. I have entered a room, and in a 
few minutes I have felt them dropping on my hat 
from the ceiling like peas, ‘ They may be gathered 
by handfuls,’ observed one of the inmates. ‘1 
could fill a pail ina few minutes. I have been 
# tormented with the itch, that on two occasions 
filled my pockets with stones, and waited till a 
joliceman came up, and then broke a Jamp that I 
night be sent to prison, and there be cleansed, as 
is required before new-comers are admitted.’ 
‘Ah! said another, standing by,‘ you can get a 
comfortable snoose and scrub there.’ ” 

But nowhere else it is manifest—the jail 
8aresource for these unfortunate people. 
Many boys of tender years frequent these 
houses; and not a few of them are for 
the promiscuous reception of boys and girls. 
I press on these matters, because I wish 
to show the variety of circumstances that 
‘tand in the way of their moral and physi- 
cl improvement—here is a proof in the 
‘stence of such resorts! Inquire, and 
you will find it to be truc, not only of the 
netropolis, but of the smaller as well as 
seater towns throughout the country, that 
*ven-tenths of the crime perpetrated in 
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the various localities are concocted by the 
society that assemble in these caverns. 
The Warwick magistrates say, and it is 
equally applicable to London— 

“ Such houses are the general receptacle of of- 

fenders, Here the common vagrants assemble in 
great numbers at nightfall, and, making the lodg- 
ing-houses the common centre, traverse their se- 
veral beats. I have no hesitation (says a public 
officer), in declaring my belief that the principal 
robberies have been concocted in a vagrant lodg- 
ing-house, and rendered effectual through the 
agency of the keepers.” 
But this is not all. When a boy leaves 
the lodging-house, and emerges into the 
open air, he is exposed to influences quite 
as deleterious to his moral and physical 
well-being. I will read a description of a 
court which I have witnessed myself. 
Now observe, it is in such places that a 
large mass of the community are now 
dwelling. In one of those courts there 
are three privies to 300 people: in another 
two to 200 people. This is a statement 
made by a medical man :— 

“Tn a place where these public privies existed, 
scenes of the most shocking character were of 
daily occurrence. It would seareely be believed 
that those public privies often stood opposite the 
doors of the houses ; modesty and decency were 
altogether impossible.” 


Population. 


But in a private house—what a strange 
misnomer!—is the boy exposed to better 
influences than in the lodging-house ? 
Very often several families are found in 
one room. That is a fortunate family 
which has one room for itself. Every- 
thing is transacted in that room. Clean- 
liness is impossible; it is a scene of filth, 
misery, and vice. The House will now, I 
hope, permit me to pass to the description 
of a locality which affords a fair sample of 
this class of abodes; for those children are 
a peculiar race, to be found in almost all 
instances in the most filthy, destitute, un- 
known parts of the metropolis—places sel- 
dom trodden by persons of decent habits. 
“These courts and alleys are in the immediate 
neighbourhood of uncovered sewers, of gutters 
full of putrified matter, nightmen’s yards, and pri- 
vies, the soil of which is openly exposed, and 
never or seldom removed. It is impossible to 
convey an idea of the poisonous condition in which 
those places remain during winter and summer, in 
dry weather and wet, from the masses of putrify- 
ing matter which are allowed to accumulate.” 
Now these statements are by no means 
exaggerations. I would not make such 
assertions if I could not do so on my own 
personal knowledge. I have gone over 
many parts of those districts, and have 
devoted a considerable portion of my time 
to the prosecution of investigations on this 
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subject. When, in 1846, I lost my seat 
in Parliament, and finding myself studiis 
florentem ignobilis oti, 1 determined to 
explore the unknown parts of the metro- 
polis. In company with a medical man 
and a city missionary, I have ventured to 
go over many of those places, and I am 
able to say that the description I have 
now given is below the truth. And sure 
I am, that if I could persuade any hon. 
Member to visit those disgusting localities, 
there would be no more need for argument 
or description; they would join, one and 
all, in a general effort to wipe away a 
state of things so disgraceful to the king- 
dom, and so injurious to the peace and 
welfare of the whole community. 

The House will have anticipated, I think, 
the statement of their physical condition. 
The children are thus described by Dr. 
Aldis :— 

‘* They are emaciated, pale, and thin, and in a 
low condition. They complain of sinking, depres- 
sion of the strength, loss of spirits, loss of appetite 
accompanied by pains in different parts of the 
body, with disturbed sleep. The depressed and 
low condition of health in which these people are 
always found, induces habits of interperance, un- 
fortunately so common among them. ‘The chil- 
dren are diminutive, pale, squalid, sickly, irri- 
table; I rarely saw a child in a really healthy 
state.” 

One of the most pious, intelligent, and 
active clergymen of London, the Rev. Mr. 
Champneys, of Whitechapel, has told me 
of the singular aptitude of those children 
to learn. He could only attribute it to 
their nervous susceptibility, produced by 
the circumstances in which they were 
placed. But he added, that while it would 
enable them to learn what was good, the 
readiness with which they learned what 
was bad was most alarming. The condi- 
tion of those children is very peculiar. 
Their nervous susceptibility is stimulated, 
so that they acquire instruction with a 
promptitude and activity beyond their 
years. Their energies are quick and 
lively; but they are speedily exhausted, 
and come to a premature grave. Many, 
from the condition in which they have 
been brought up, are greatly enfeebled; 
and though much may be done to restore 
their health and strength by giving them 
proper food, and allowing them to breathe 
& purer air, yet upon examination it is 
often found that these children have all 
some defect or other which is sufficient to 
exclude them from employment. A friend 
of mine, a Lord of the Admiralty, had ar- 
ranged that if any of those children could 
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be selected who were fit for employmen, 
they should be taken on board ship iy 
Her Majesty’s service. Five were sent , 
be examined; but in the twinkling of a 
eye the examiner rejected them, thoy 
they were the picked boys of the sch, 
But after those children had been fy , 
few months at the school, where they were 
fed and brought under proper care, they 
appeared to be changed. They becan, 
strengthened, fit for work, and shovel 
to what condition they may arrive, why 
recovered from the neglect to which they 
had been originally abandoned. If they 
are only placed where they may breathe 
fresh air and receive a moderate sup. 
ply of food, they will become as ef. 
cient for the purposes of labour as ay 
children to be found in any part of He 
Majesty’s dominions, for the disease from 
which those children in their original co. 
dition suffered is of that kind which arises 
from bad air and from the want of sufficient 
sustenance. There is a school for such 
children in the neighbourhood of the Hous 
where we are now sitting; there they get 
sufficient food; and they are, in conse. 
quence, fit for any labour to which children 
can be put; and if such an opportunity 
again offers itself as had been offered by 
my noble Friend the Lord of the Adui- 
ralty, I have no doubt that a numberof 
them would be passed, because they 
would be found fully competent for the 
labour. 

Of their moral condition I need say 
little beyond the report of one of the 
schools :— 

“The boys had been sent out daily by drunken 
parents to beg and steal, being often cruelly 
treated if unsuccessful : others were employed in 
vending and assisting in the manufacture of base 
coin, Another says, of 74 admitted this 
year between S and 14, known thieves, 16; beg- 
gars and hawkers, 27.” 


But there is a most remarkable statement 
made on the authority of a city missionary 
in a district of the east of London. His 
house is the open resort of all who choose 
to come to pay hima visit, and ask his ad- 
vice. From January to December he re- 
ceived from these children and young per 
sons, 2,343 visits, averaging 334 pet 
month. Of these, under ten years 
age, there were 2 per cent; under twelre, 
9 per cent; above twelve and under fit 
teen, 44 per cent; above fifteen and un 
der eighteen, 37 per cent; above eighteen 
and under twenty-two, 8 per cent. Ot 
these 39 per cent voluntarily acknowledged 
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they had been in prison; 11 per cent had 
heen in once; 4 per cent, twice; 5 per 
cent, thrice; 2 per cent, four times; 1 per 
cet, six times; 9 per cent, seven times; 
] per cent, eight times; 2 per cent, ten 
times; and there were 10 per cent uncer- 
tain as to the number of times. 

This is a curious picture of juvenile so- 
ciety in the great metropolis! And whence 
jas it arisen? From various causes: it 
has arisen, in a great measure, either from 
the desertion or the bad example of pa- 
rats, In many instances it is good for 
the children that they have been deserted; 
in many instances, no doubt, it is good 
that they have no parents in existence, for 
not unfrequently they are misled by their 
bad example—still more frequently are 
they tempted by necessity. There are 
hundreds and thousands in this great city 
yho, from their earliest years, have never 
obtained a meal except by begging, or by 
sealing, or by some avocation of a ques- 
timable kind. Children, in truth, are en- 
couraged by their parents to that course of 
life, Even in those instances where pa- 
rts do not bring up their children to 
habits of theft, they take very good care 
vhen property is brought in of a suspicious 
character to ask no questions, and to be- 
sow praise for adroitness in such trans- 
actions. 

But whence are the parents affected ? 
Avast proportion of the evils which sur- 
round them arises from the sanitary condi- 
tim in which they are left. The same 
causes which operate on the children ope- 
rited on the parents before them—an 
inesistible depression of health, a gradual, 
but certain, decline of the physical ener- 
vies, followed by intemperate habits, and a 
hopeless pauperism, have rendered them 
utterly reckless of decency, of comfort, of 
regard for the spiritual and temporal wel- 
fire of their children, reckless almost even 
{life itself, 

With these facts under its notice, the 
House will not be surprised to learn the 
igure that these children cut before the 
wurts of the police, and the tribunals of 
listiee. We may see, from the reports of 
he metropolitan police, reports drawn up 
with much skill and accuracy, that in the 
year 1847 there were taken into custody 
(2,181 persons, of all ages, and of both 
“ies. Of these 20,702 were females, 
md 41,479 were males; whereof there 
vere, under twenty years of age, 15,698; 
hetween ten and fifteen, 3,682; under ten, 


02. Of the whole 62,000, 22,075 could 
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neither read nor write; and 35,227 could 
read only, or read and write imperfectly. 
I do not quote this statement from any 
belief that mere literary attainments will 
have a very material influence in amending 
the conduct of the young; but I quote it to 
show the neglect in which they must have 
passed their early years; the want of all 
internal or external discipline, during the 
most impressible period of life, when moral 
instruction is most easily communicated. 
But mark another striking statement at the 
close of the tables; out of these 62,000 
persons taken into custody, there were no 
less than 28,118 who had no trade, busi- 
ness, calling, or occupation whatsoever. 
They were merely vagabonds living by 
their wits, wandering from one place to 
another, and making the whole world a 
prey for their subsistence. 

Now, when we bear in mind the condi- 
tion of these children, is it surprising that 
there should be such a mass of persons 
without any employment ? Thousands in 
tattered garments, unable to read or write, 
known only as wandering beggars, may 
offer themselves as applicants for work— 
is it not obvious that, untrained as they 
are, no one will engage them, more espe- 
cially when such a pressure exists that 
oftentimes the best workmen are com- 
pelled to sustain a severe struggle? Few, 
however, make any application, because 
they are sure to be rejected. But it isa 
serious fact, that so many thousands should 
be habituated to idleness, or that diseased 
activity which is the result of it; because 
they think that they have a necessity for 
living as much as any other, and they take 
measures accordingly. Nor may we dis- 
regard the temper of the times: the con- 
dition of these persons renders the state of 
society more perilous than in any former 
day; be assured that the mischief does not 
admit of delay; the Legislature is called 
on to make an immediate effort for the 
mitigation, if not the total overthrow, of 
this portentous evil. 

The statements that I have already 
made afford but a mode of approximating 
to the extent of the evil; the records of the 
tribunals and police courts show only the 
numbers of those whom the constable is 
quick enough to apprehend. But there 
is a vast amount of unseen and undetected 
crime; many breaches of the public order; 
many injuries to the peace, property, and 
safety of individuals; and a great preva- 
lence of that training which forms these 
children to a character perilous to the 
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well-being of society. 
majority of criminals, in and about Lon- 
don, arises out of this class; if we were to 
extinguish or greatly improve this strange 
tribe, we should not, I allow, extinguish 
crime altogether; crime is inseparable 


from our fallen nature; but I hold that it 


would be considerably abated, inasmuch as 
the large proportion of it is, manifestly, 
the work of the classes so neglected, and 
exposed, by their necessities, to an extra- 
ordinary force of temptation. A city mis- 


sionary has written to me, ‘‘ I look on se- | 


veral parts of my district as breeding places 
for prisons:’’ this is the concurrent testi- 
mony of all those who are best acquainted 
with the race before us; and how ean it well 
be otherwise ? 
these children ; weigh their necessities, 
their moral state, the manner in which 


they have been brought up, the cireum- | 


stances in which they are permitted to 
remain. Having no knowledge of right or 


wrong, except that which is begotten in | 


some way or other by their fears; they 
believe that they have a right to prey on 
the whole world; ‘‘ mewm and tuum’’ de- 
pend not, in their estimation, on law or 


principle, but on the power to hold posses- | 


sion; their needs, so they conceive, giving 
them, not only a dexterity, but a claim, in 


appropriating the superfluities of others. | 


Now, then, let me implore the House to 
consider the temptations to which poor 
children, thus morally provided, are ex- 
posed by the reprehensible carelessness of 
this commercial city ; remember 
living by their wits, hungry like ourselves, 
and not knowing, from one hour to another, 


whether they shall obtain anything for their 
sustenance during the day; look at the} 


temptations which beset them on every 
side, temptations often commented on, and 
most justly, in the police courts, arising 


from the total want of care in the owners | 


of property. I find, that of the felonies 
which were perpetrated last year within 
the jurisdiction of the metropolitan police, 
there were 814 cases of stealing tools, &c., 
from unfinished houses where they had 
been left by workmen without any care or 
supervision whatever; that the number of 
eases of stealing from carts and carriages 
which had been left without any one to 
look after them was 298; that the number 
of cases of theft from houses in conse- 
quence of the doors being left open by the 
most wanton neglect on the part of ser- 
vants and masters was 2,208; and that 


the number of cases of theft of goods ex- 
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| Gentlemen will recollect how freely goods 


Recollect the condition of | 
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posed for sale at shop-doors—and hy, 


of all descriptions are so EXposed, gaye, 


| cially of all kinds of provisions, caleulatal 


to tempt the appetite of hungry childre_ 
of these cases the number was 2. 
Now, every one of these felonies has ts 
creased in number, with the exception~ 
and this is a very curious fact—with the 
exception of felonies of linen exposed 4, 
dry. These have considerably abate: 
and I hardly hesitate to assert that thi 
has arisen from the establishment of publi 
baths and washhouses, which enable poor 
people to wash and dry their clothes by, 
cheap and speedy process, and keep them 
under proper care and supervision. 

All these things tend to show the neces. 


eate these children from their present pe 
sition, and save them from a return toit 
I, therefore, seek to prove that they are of 
such a singular description as to be beyonl 
any ordinary appliances, requiring & sy 
tem of their own, unlike all other children 
in most respects, and in none more than in 
their habits of insubordination. Take, fir 
instance, the scenes that invariably occur 
on the opening of a school in some ner 
locality. I have heard teachers, who have 
undertaken to open such schools on spect- 
lation—I do not mean a money speculation, 
but by way of experiment—lI have hearl 
them describe the roaring and whistling, 


|the drumming at the doors, the rattling 


at the windows, which signalise the con- 
mencement of the academical course, The 


everything, forms, slates, tables, inter- 
mixing their sport with occasional fighting. 
There is a school over the water wel 
known, I believe, to the hon. Member for 
Kinsale—when it was first opened, in 
1846, there came four and twenty boys, al 
furnished with tobacco-pipes, who would 
neither learn nor dislodge, but kept posses 
sion of the room for several nights. The 
teachers waited with patience, trusting 
that they would soon be tired of their 
‘“‘lark,”” and go away, having left the 
school to those who desired better things. 
Their hope was fulfilled; others soon sup- 
plied their places; and now the school is 
in active operation, and is producing, thank 
God, most beneficial results. In another, 
the onslaught was of a sterner character; 
the teachers were compelled to barricale 
the doors, and escape through the windows 
over the roof. Such is the character 
most inaugural meetings of these schools; 
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, fortnight or more elapses, in general, 
before order can be maintained; nor can 
it ever be introduced without the highest 
exercise of patience in encountering ob- 
gacles so unpleasant, and risks so peculiar. 
[heard from a gentleman, not long ago, 
sho had himself officiated as a teacher, 
that he was once in charge of a class 
yhere a single boy was especially provok- 
ing. He bore it for a while, but at last 
wuld bear it no longer, and, seizing the 
boy by the neck, gave him a thorough 
wol shaking. This passed off, and little 
was said; but in three minutes thereafter 
the teacher found himself prostrate at full 
logth onthe ground. The boy, it seems, 
determined to be avenged for the insult 
yhich he considered he had received, got 
yon the floor, and, passing between the 
gs of the teacher, suddenly expanded 
them, with a shout of joy; and then, hav- 
ing thrown the gentleman on his back, he 
returned to his seat. Now, had the gen- 
tleman given way to his anger, and pun- 
ished the boy for this offence, the result 
vould probably have been that the school 
vould have been broken up; but, exercis- 
ing amore correct judgment, he took no 
notice of what had occurred. He saved 
his dignity by assuming that he had fallen 
down, and the boy, having obtained his 
redress, was fully satisfied—the school is 
nowin effective operation, and I believe the 
loyis become a diligent and obedient pupil. 

Sometimes it has been neccessary to call 
inthe aid of the police to preserve a sem- 
blanee of order. This necessity gave rise, 
in one instance, to a remarkable event. 
Qne of the policemen called in was him- 
elf a philanthropist, and also a bit of a 
vholar; and he thought that he should 
nost effectually attain his end by taking a 
dass; he did so, and then the whole school 
became like ‘* the happy family,”’ which 
may be seen any day in Trafalgar-square. 
So great was the enthusiasm of the boys 
lor the constable that they gave him the 
ttl, which I believe he still retains, of 
“King of the Peelers.”? Now, you must 
bear in mind that these descriptions are 
applicable to the entire class; and that all 


| . . 
vho institute ragged schools must be pre- | 


pared for similar events and situations— 
but if they are so resolved, and exhibit for- 
warance, sympathy, and real love for these 
batiahs of society, I hesitate not to say 
that they will reap a larger harvest than 


may be won from many schools, where the | 


children have been trained to easier lives 
and in habits of constant indulgence. 
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Now look to another peculiarity which 
forms an obstacle in the way of those who 
would proceed by established methods. 
See their comparative attendance at differ- 
ent seasons. These children are not ac- 
eustomed to ordinary rules; they have 
never been subjected to domestic disci- 
pline, and they have no notion of being 
forced. They may be invited, they may 
be soothed, they may be gained by atten- 
tion; but in general they will have their 
own way. I find that summer is peculiarly 
attractive to them, and that it is difficult 
during that season to obtain an adequate 
attendance. They are drawn away to 
prowl about the country. Many of them 
go great distances in pursuit of something 
which they call pleasure, or they may call 
profit—their views and projects are best 
known to themselves—but, whatever are 
their motives, certain it is they are often 
drawn away in summer to great distances. 
I perceive, from a report of the compara- 
tive attendance at the school in the Broad- 
way, Westminster, that the number of 
children who attend in winter is 200, while 
at the present season, June, the average 
attendance is not more than forty. This 
comparatively thin attendance arises also 
from the circumstance of the fine weather 
tempting them to remain in the streets to 
a later hour, begging or stealing, or sell- 
ing the little articles they have to dis- 
pose of. 

If such be their habits, the House will 
see that it is next to impossible to bind 
them down by ordinary rules, and make 
them conform to regulations which are 
salutary, and even palatable, to children 
accustomed to something of domestic dis- 
cipline; the class has been newly discover- 
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ed, and must be grappled with on a new 
| system. 
| In confirmation of what I say, observe 
their migratory habits; how they shift 
| from one part of London to another, and 
from the town to the country. In the re- 
| port of the school at Broadwall it is stated, 
| that out of 507 boys admitted, very few 
| who attended at the beginning of the year 
{remained to the end of it. One of the 
city missionaries, stationed in Westminster, 
has assured me that one-fourth of the 
| population in his district migrate every 
month. Why, what can you do, with your 
ordinary rules and traditional methods, in 
| the management of such people? Nothing 
—you must hold out to them some induce- 
| ment to break their habits. Government, 
| I must think, knowing the nature of this 
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class, and knowing also that it has sprung 
from our neglect, and the neglect of our 
fathers, is in duty bound either to remove 
the temptations to which these children 
are exposed, or render them less attrac- 
tive, or enable the youngsters, by the hope 
of recompense, to resist the temptations so 
freely thrown in their path. Their whole 
mode of life is perplexing, and defies all 
existing agency. Observe, they can come 
to the schools only in the evening. It is 
to no purpose to open a day-school, unless 
we also provide the food; and this addition 
inflicts a vast augmentation of expense. 
During the morning they are engaged in 
various avocations to obtain the sustenance 
necessary for the day; but this obligation 
alone is sufficient to take them out of the 
category of those children, who can sub- 
mit to regularity of attendance, and con- 
form to canonical hours. 

Now, Sir, to meet the exigencies of this 
case, the case of these many thousands of 
children, I have heard a variety of propo- 
sitions; but I cannot concur in any one of 
them. I have heard it said, in the first 
place, that schools should be erected, and 
some system introduced of national educa- 
tion. Now, this cannot be undertaken, 
because the very instant any one proposes 
such a measure, the vexrata questio is rais- 
ed, as to how children should be trained— 
whether by a secular or a religious educa- 
tion—and, if by a religious education, what 
sort of religion, whether that of the Church 
of England or of a mixed character—and 
while we are discussing what we shall do 
on these questions, hundreds and thou- 
sands of the children are rising up into 
the ranks of thieves, and perhaps mur- 
derers. 

Nor can we at once undertake to estab- 
lish schools of this description. We must 
first consider a new element; we must 
consider the expediency and the practica- 
bility of not only teaching but feeding the 
pupils. It is a novel matter, and one of 
great importance. 

I must again repeat, in reference to the 
proposition of erecting such schools, that 
we have no existing agencies by which 
they may be superintended and controlled. 
The Church has none; she is far too feeble 
amid the larger populations. The British 
and Foreign Society have none; the Na- 
tional Society is alike powerless. It is 
clear that they cannot be admitted into the 
schools already established; if they were 
so, their admission would be followed by 
the withdrawal of the ‘respectable ” 
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children—such is the term. The parents 
of a better class would shrink, and po 
reprehensibly, from the moral and hy. 
sical contamination of these wretched oy, 
casts. 

It is next proposed, that grants may bp 
made by the Privy Council, and school 
established, subject to an inspection, Noy, 
no doubt, if such schools were established 
they would do a certain degree of good; but 
it would be altogether inadequate to the eri 
which prevails. In the first place, | d 
not hesitate to say, that it would be nex 
to impossible for Her Majesty’s Govem. 
ment to appoint an inspector capable of 
estimating the character and value of all 
the difficulties and dilemmas to which 
these schools would be exposed; they could 
never be conformed to his notions of disc. 
pline. And neither of these plans woul 
meet the difficulty of determining how these 
children were to be disposed of after they 
are educated. We should still have the 
same mass of unemployed poor, still the 
same temptations, and still the same im. 
possibility of resisting them. Now, the 
third plan which I have heard proposed is, 
the erection of a large barrack at some 
distance from London, at which the great 
mass of these children should receive their 
education. This is designated the hospital 
system. Now, this has been tried toa 
great extent in Scotland, and has been 
found most injurious, bringing up the ebil- 
dren, as it does, in a mode of life whichis 
in no respect their mode of life in after 
years; abstracting them for three or fou 
years from all connexion with home, and 
from all domestic relations, and training 
them exclusively within four walls. It 
has been found in all instances—-in the 
workhouse schools and elsewhere—very 
far from answering the purposes for which 
such institutions are established. 

But I entertain another very strong ob- 


jection to a wholesale removal of the chil- 


dren from home, carrying them far away, 
and shutting them up in some large recep- 
tacle. No doubt, in many instances, tt 
would be better if the children were re 
moved from their parents—it would often 
be better if they had no parents at all; but 
I must lay it down as a general rule that 
home discipline, however imperfect, 18 of 
a beneficial character, and cannot be sup- 
plied by any other system employed else- 
where. We must also recollect, that one 
great object of instituting these schools is 
to produce a proportionate effect upon the 
parents of the children, their relatives 
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friends, and associates. In most instances, 
it has been found almost vain to attempt 
the reformation of adults by direct efforts. 
It has been tried in various ways. In 
our prison discipline ingenuity is at a stand- 
dill to discover by what means we can 
fect the permanent reformation of delin- 
quents of riper years. They have been 
fund, in most instances, altogether inac- 
wsible to the labours of the clergyman 
ad the missionary. But very frequently 
as approach to them is open through the 
nedium of the children. I could mention 
hundreds of instances where the example 
of children has brought the parents, by 
shame or precept, to habits of decency 
and order; and I feel confident that if we 
had the means of extending this system, 
ad holding out the prospect of benefit to 
ach parties from the reformation of their 
lives) we should be able to produce the 
nost striking and permanent effects upon 
nany abandoned localities within this vast 
netropolis. 

Now, to meet the many difficulties I 
lave referred to, there has been set up, at 


vrious intervals, the system of ragged | 
«hols. Many, I dare say, may take ex- | 
I will not detain the | 
House by attempting to prove the value | 
It is sufficient | 


ception to the name. 


aid efficacy of the title. 
ty say, that I know many instances where 
the name, so far from being repulsive, has 
een attractive to that very peculiar class; 
inl, though it designates those whom we 


recive, it does not always designate those | 


vhom we turn out. They are received 
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nate enough, in a few instances, to obtain 
a good room; in one or two a room has 
been erected at the expense of some chari- 
table person; in others we are obliged to 
rest content with converted stables, and 
such like inconvenient places. They are 
opened, generally, every evening at six 
o'clock; the teachers are in some cases 
voluntary, in others they are paid. The 
children are taught to read, write, and 
| cast accounts; and are carefully trained in 
| the great precepts and doctrines of Chris- 
| tianity. The promoters of these schools 
| have been beset by a variety of difficulties; 
|they have been discouraged by want of 
}funds, and all those manifold and divers 
| failures that wait on every novel and in- 
| fant institution; but they have, neverthe- 
| less, had greater success than they had at 
| first presumed to anticipate. They have 
| obtained situations for many of their 
| pupils, and in no instance have any been 
| dismissed for bad conduct in service.’ 
| These schools are conducted altogether on 
| a very wide basis: the teachers consist of 
| various denominations of Dissenters, as 
well as of the Church of England; and 
upon the committees Dissenting ministers 
and clergymen of the Established Church 
unite in the most hearty co-operation. 
| Nothing can be more gratifying than to 
| attend the periodical mectings, where all 
ecclesiastical differences are sunk; and all 
| are pleased at seeing the plant thrive 
| under their care. 

An hon. Member asks me ‘* What is 
| the religious teaching?” I reply, that all 
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ngged, but they are turned out clothed— | these schools are under local committees. 
they are received as heathens, and in| There is a central committee, of which I 
many instances, I thank God, they go out | am chairman, and which holds its meetings 


Christians. 
tstablished, not only in London but in 
ither parts of England. They have proved | 
themselves, thereby, to be adapted to the 
ieeessities of the times; for the principles 
won which they are founded recommend 
themselves to the judgment of those who | 
iremost conversant with the class. But | 
proceed ; the number of rageed schools | 
2 London and neighbourhood is now} 
itout sixty. The number of children who | 
as through them—including those who 
ittend on Sunday —is estimated at 
000. This is not the average attend- 
ince, beeause the greater number attend 
aly on the Sabbath. 

The position of these schools, and their 
hode of government, should next be stated 
‘othe House. They are generally planted 
“sme miserable locality ; we are fortu- 





Many such schools have been | in Exeter Hall, but it impeses no condi- 
| 


tions upon those schools that are in union 
with it. We require no more, but in this 
we are positive, than that the Bible should 
be used in all its integrity. These meet- 
ings are held once a quarter, for the pur- 
pose, amongst others, of collecting funds, 
as far as we are able, and distributing them 
amongst the schools; but we leave it to the 
clergymen of the Church of England and 
the Dissenting ministers and other teachers 
to attend to the religious instruction. 

We must take good care, in whatever 
we do for the advancement of this system, 
to do nothing that shall damp or discourage 
the voluntary principle ; but though it may 
not be damped, it must be stimulated, as, 
unaided and by itself, it is quite inadequate 
to the purpose. We must rely on the local 
agency of the various districts, and the 
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hearty and effective co-operation of the | 
small tradesmen in the vicinity; the office | 
is at first so physically offensive, and, for | 
a long time, so morally disheartening, that 
ordinary service is unequal to the task. 
The system, however, must, as I have | 
said, be stimulated—and the proposition | 
which I make to the Government is this— | 
That the Government should agree to take 
every year from these schools a number of 
children, say 1,000—500 boys and the 
same number of girls — and transplant | 
them at the public expense to Her Majes- 
ty’s colonies in South Australia. When I 
make this proposition, of course I do not 
do so in a dictatorial manner; and if the 
Government only accede to it, they may 
vary it in detail precisely as they please. 
I mention South Australia, because in that 
colony there is at this moment the greatest 
demand for labour. I propose too that 
the removal of the children to that colony 
shall be the reward of good conduct, and 
that they shall have a certain amount of 
education; the test of that amount may be 
left to the Government, but of course with | 
children of that class or condition the des- 
tiny for which they are intended must be 
looked to. It will not be necessary that 
the test should be of very high literary at- 
tainments; our object is rather to produce 
moral habits by moral inducements. Nor 
do I wish to assign any particular period 
for them to be at the school—so that they 
can fulfil the test imposed, I desire that 
their removal should be the reward of good 
conduct; this is all that can be required. 
The advantages of such a scheme will be 
indescribable. 1 am quite convinced, from 
all the inquiry I have been able to make, | 
that it will produce a serious and perma- | 
nent benefit upon the whole population of 
the country. When people see that their 
money will issue in something practicable, 
should these schools be instituted, and that 
the children will be decently trained, and 
afterwards removed from vice and tempta- 
tion to some place where they may conduct 
themselves like honest citizens, they will 
contribute largely to establish many over 
the length and breadth of the metropolis— 
let us look then to the effect it will have 
upon the children themselves; miserable, 
ignorant, and forgotten as they are, those 
children, nevertheless, before they have 
passed three months at these schools, 
begin to aspire to better things. The 
right hon. Baronet the Ilome Secretary 
was good enough to accompany me some 
time ago to one of these schools. It was | 
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during working time; but had it not bey 
so, and had the children been at liberty ty 
run about, I doubt not, that, knowing thy 


| dignity of my right hon. Friend’s station 


and the goodness of his heart, they wou 
have beset him with applications to be sen, 
to sea or to some one of the colonies, | 
therefore you will hold out to those ci, 
dren as the reward of good conduct thy 
which they desire—a removal from seen; 
which it is painful to contemplate, to others 
where they can enjoy their existence—yq, 


| will make the children eager by good em. 


duct to obtain such a boon. There ar, 
be assured, amongst the children, guilty 
and disgusting as they are, many thou. 
sands who if opportunites are given then, 


| will walk in all the dignity of honest me 


and Christian citizens. 

But at present they are like tribes of 
lawless freebooters, bound by no obliga. 
tions, and utterly ignorant or utterly re. 
gardless of social duties. They trust 
their skill, not to their honesty ; gain their 
livelihood by theft, and consider the whole 
world as their legitimate prey. With 
them there is no sense of shame; nor is 
imprisonment viewed as a disgrace, In 
many instances it has occurred that after 
a boy has been a short time at one of these 
schools he suddenly disappears. At the 
end of a few weeks he comes back to the 
very spot in the school where he sat when 
he was last there. The master, going 
to him says, ‘‘ My boy, where have yu 
been?’”’ The boy answers, “ Very sory 
Sir, I could not come before, but I hare 
had three weeks at Bridewell.” Nor 
this has happened repeatedly. Going to 
prison is with those children the ordn- 
ary lot of humanity—they look upon it 
as a grievous act of oppression, and when 
they come to school they speak of it a 
one gentleman would tell his wrongs to 
another. But, in the course of time, ther 
hearts become alive to better things; 
knowing how low they have fallen in the 
scale of humanity, they desire to be re 
moved to other scenes; and then it is that, 
if inducements are held out to them to 
hope—and God knows what is the conti 
tion of a human creature without hope- 


|they would rise into the dignity of ms, 
|and acknowledge the opportunity afforded 


to them by the great goodness of Prov 
dence. I consider also that much bene 
ficial effect will be derived from the paren's 
seeing that something will be gained by 
the good conduct of their children. Theit 
motives must not be scanned too narrowly 
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Hon. Members should not judge them alto- 
gether by their own; these parents, no 
doubt, think more of the temporal than the 
noral welfare of their children, and will 
thus be influenced by temporal considera- 
‘ions; it is, nevertheless, a step towards 
aendment, and will, unquestionably, pro- 
duce an extensive and healing effect. 

But it may urged, is your plan feasible ? 
reply, that it is a practical proposition, 
and beneficial alike to the condition of the 
clonies. Hear the evidence of Mr. Cuning- 
hame, of Port Philip, before the Lords’ 
Committee on Emigration :-— 

“The want of labour is by far the greatest im- 
pediment to the progress of the colony, either so- 
cial or pecuniary. S48 Four years have 
now elapsed, during which there has been scarcely 
ay emigration. In the year 1844 there were 
about 1,400 people sent out; but, with that ex- 
ception, emigration has been at a stand-still. The 
result is, that not only is labour extremely dear, 
tut it isalmost impossible to be got at all. The 
yool is worse got up, and everything but wool- 
moving is at a perfect stand-still from want of 
labour. I have no doubt that from Port Philip 
alone the value of the wool has been deteriorated 
tothe value of 40,0002. in consequence of the de- 
ficiency of hands upon the last wool-clip alone.” 


Further on the same witness said— 


“The colony will absorb many more than we 
could count upon for future years. At present 
there is not merely a want of the regular annual 
apply which is demanded by the annual increase 
of both sheep and cattle, but there is a deficient 
apply of three years to make up, Many colonists 
lave not built houses, nor fenced paddocks, nor 
made any improvements, owing to the want of 
ibour. I think that, if 8,000 statute adults were 
introduced into Port Philip just now, the whole of 
tem would be absorbed at good wages, and with 
abundant rations ; . and that for three or 
fur years to come 4,900 or 5,000 might be re- 
ceived each year,” 

I should be very glad if the Government 
wuld take these poor children and trans- 
lant some of them every year. I will not 
quarrel about the colony, for I am quite 
ture that under the right hon. Baronet and 
SS . 

the noble Lord they will be fully protected. 
Mr. Cuninghame continued— 

“We can employ any species of labour, because 
‘upherding is not an exhausting or fatiguing 
operation,” 

Exactly the labour for these children, and 
tis to this kind of work that I propose to 
vend the lads who shall have exceeded their 
‘urteenth year. As to the condition of 
le settled emigrants, the same gentleman 
ako said— 

Phra instanees have occurred of the change 
' labourers into proprietors. I believe that, 
‘nongst steady and intelligent men to set up for 
“emselves after from five to eight years of la- 
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bour is the rule; and to fail in doing so the ex- 
ception.” 

In the Times of the 20th of May, 1848, I 
find the following extract from a letter 
dated Sydney, January 8 :— 
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“ You must strain every nerve to send us re- 

lief, for fully three-fourths of the 5,000 emigrants 
now coming out will be instantly absorbed on land- 
ing, for domestic servants in Sydney, Melbourne, 
&ec.” 
Observe, I do not propose to send them 
out under fourteen years of age. I have a 
statement which has been made to me by 
a gentleman who is well acquainted with 
the colonies. He says, that for every 
1,000 sheep three persons at least are re- 
quired, with wages of 201. a year and 
weekly rations of 10]b. beef, 12 lb. of 
flour, 2 lb. of sugar, quarter of a lb. of 
tea, and a house; thus at a station of 
5,000 sheep, fifteen men and boys would 
be required. Taking the number of farms 
and stations at 4,0U0, and the number of 
servants in the bush at 12,000, this would 
make at each station but three, not one- 
half of what is necessary. Three, then, 
to each station would take at once 12,000; 
if, then, 1,000 were sent annually, it would 
be to each station only one every four 
years. 

So much for the boys; now it is per- 
fectly clear we could dispose of females far 
more easily; the demand, indeed, for them 
as domestic servants is so great, that a 
gentleman told me that when he quitted 
the colony, as he came down to the shore 
to embark, he found a young girl who had 
just landed; and so eager were five gentle- 
men to engage her as lady’s maid to their 
wives, that she, knowing how valuable her 
services were, refused to take less than 501. 
a year. Now these poor girls, above four- 
teen years of age, whom we see standing 
at the corners of the streets, filthy and 
wretched, selling oranges, matches, and 
ten thousand other things, many of whom 
come every evening to the ragged schools, 
would be rejoiced at the opportunity of 
being sent to another country. When the 
House considers that the males in Port 
Philip are to the females in a frightfully 
large proportion, how can they hesitate to 
believe that, if 20,000 of these miserable 
and distressed girls were transplanted to 
that settlement, they would at once be dis- 
posed of to advantage ? And what does the 
House think is the excess in England of 
females over males, according to the last 
census? No less than 358,159. With 
such a disproportion, then, at Port Philip, 
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ean you doubt, if you will thus undertake 
the proposition I suggest, that no difficulty 
will be found in disposing of all those 
young women whom you will thus trans- 
plant from a life of misery to one of happi- 
ness and honour ? 

The Emigration Commissioners see no 
difficulty in the plan; they seem to think, 
so far as I am at liberty to quote them, 
that the scheme is perfectly practicable, 
and requires nothing to carry it out but a 
hearty determination. I trust that I shall 
not be met by an answer, that my proposi- 
tion for those schools must be made for 
every other school where the poor may be 
educated, and so a system be begun of al- 
most indefinite expense. In thie first place, 
I have proved that these schools, and the 
children in them, are most peculiar—pecu- 
liar in their quality, and requiring a pecu- 
liar remedy. If you take, for instance, 
the whole average attendance of the chil- 
dren, which is about 4,000, and try it by 
the scale of crime and destitution I have 
mentioned before, you will conclude that 
of that number nearly 1,700 will have pas- 
sed through the prisons, and 1,800 will 
have lost one or both parents. 

In the next place, I doubt not that, in a 
financial point of view, it is a real eco- 
nomy. Ihave here a letter from a most 
intelligent gentleman, Mr. Smith, the go- 
vernor of the prison at Edinburgh; now, 
attend to his words:—‘‘In compliance 
with the request of the Committee of the 
Industrial School; ’—and here the word 
‘* industrial ”’ recalls to my mind a part of 
our system to which I must allude. We 
have established in some of these schools, 
industrial classes; and with the happiest 
effect. I am strongly of opinion that in 
every school where children are educated, 
who are hereafter to earn a livelihood by 
the sweat of their brow, some portion of 
the day or the week should be devoted to 
occupations of industry. Now, if it be de- 
sirable for ordinary children, it is doubly 
so for those to whom new notions must be 
imparted—notions that, when reclaimed 
from a lawless and wandering life, they 
will find industry to be both beneficial and 
honourable. These industrial classes have, 
in fact, obtained the greatest success; and 
labour, which, in other situations is regard- 
ed as a penalty, is here considered as a re- 
compence. In the school at Westminster 
we inculeate this both by precept and by 
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of clothing—and they are told, when fy. 
nished with the raw material, “you shal 
learn to make your own things, and why, 
ever you can make for yourselves shal] }y 
your own; ”’ industry is thereby greatly 
stimulated—they are divided into tails 
and shoemakers; the tailors make clothes 
for themselves and then for their compan. 
|ions, and the shoemakers return the con. 
pliment. But this is. Mr. Smith’s Je 
| ler :— 


| 
| 


“ In compliance with the request of the Con. 
mittee of the Industrial Ragged School, that | 
would inform them what had been the effect of 
the schools on juvenile crime, it affords me yer 
great pleasure to say, that the number of comnit. 
ments to prison, of boys of 13 years old and 
under, was about 50 per cent less in three months 
ended March last than in the corresponding three 
months of the last year ; and that I think this mos 
gratifying circumstance is mainly to be attributed 
to the influence of the ragged schools. It mayte 
well for the public to know, that if 51. a year k 
not paid for the education and maintenance of 
little boy at the ragged school, 111. a year vill 
probably have to be paid for him at the prison in 
Edinburgh, or 17/. a year in the general prison 
in Perth.” 

Is the House aware of the costliness of 
crime to the country? Suppose, now, you 
vote 20,0002. a year for the ragged schools 
of the metropolis, or 100,000/. a year for 
the same throughout the whole king. 
dom; and this sum, remember, will elicit 
200,0001. at least in addition, from private 
persons, public bodies, and benevolent s 
cieties—compare that grant of 100,001. 
year with the expenses of preventing ani 
punishing crime; and see at once the 
true economy of the proposed plan. The 
expense of Parkhurst prison in the 
year 1847 was 14,3491.; of Pentonville, 
18,3077. The total expense of prosect- 
tions, removal, and subsistence of convicts, 
formerly paid out of county rates, i 
348,0001. a year. I hear some one ob- 
serve, ‘‘ that item is for the punishment of 
adults; ”’ why, to be sure it is; but is i 
not in infancy that the seed is sown! is 
not the child the prototype of the man: 
But I anticipated such a objection, and | 
put, therefore, this question to some of the 
most experienced missionaries : ** Does it 
frequently occur that a man, having reach: 
ed the age of 20 years untainted by crime, 
afterwards becomes an established deliv 
quent ?’’ The answer was, “ Rarely ; 2 
very few instances, except under the pres 
sure of peculiar circumstances, do persons 





practice; the children are received naked | 
—vaked certainly, unless the beastly rags | 
about them can be dignified by the ame 


of that age betake themselves, for the m1 
time, to evil courses.”’ It is prineipally 
in childhood, no doubt, that veils 
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habits are formed, and take root; and 
y js in childhood that we must hope 
fr successful prevention. But to return 
» the expense. The expenditure of 
wunty gaols for 1846 was 147,1451.; of 
wunty houses of correction, 160,8411. 
The rural police cost, in 1846, in those 
emties which had adopted it, 180,0000. 
The metropolitan police, in 1845, cost 
963,1640.; these, with other items, mak- 
ing a total of more than a million a year 
jr the repression of crime. I do not ask 
fr that sum towards the object I have in 
sew; but I am sure, that if you vigor- 
olyattack the whole mass of juvenile de- 
inquency, the mass of adult crime will 
geelily be reduced in a very striking pro- 
wrtion. There isone item of expenditure 
if9,6002. in prosecutions for coining, which 
sworthy of attention; for in these cases 

f coining and uttering bad money, chil- 
jn are almost exclusively employed. I 
am informed that there are more children 
engaged in fabricating and uttering base 
win in the large towns of Birmingham, 
Manchester, and Liverpool, as well as Lon- 
jn, than in almost any other way in which 
the revenue is cheated, and society injured; 
aud this sum of 9,600/. is nearly one half 
fall that I require for the remoyal of 
two-thirds of the entire mischief. 

Sir, I have not in the statement that I 
have just made to the House, enumerated 
the various cities and towns where a simi- 
ir condition prevails of the labouring 
population. Suffice it to say, that in 
Imost every densely inhabited district, 
yuu may discover similar evils and similar 
cumsequences: the details and arguments 
wplicable to London, are, in a great mea- 
wre, applicable to Liverpool, Manchester, 
ulsgow, Edinburgh, Bath, and other large 
its In many of these towns ragged 
«hols have been set up, and attended 
ith the happiest results. One only I 
ust specify, because no one, in handling 
te subject of these schools, may pass 
vet the one established in Aberdeen, and 
ie admirable exertions of Mr. Sheriff 
"atson, Here is a singular proof of full 
iid unqualified success. The report for 
iM] concludes :— 


“The Committee congratulate themselves and 
‘community on the lightness of their labours. 
“8a remarkable fact that juvenile vagrancy 
8 been entirely prevented, and juvenile delin- 
‘Mey greatly diminished, by the sole instrumen- 
‘ty of the schools of industry; and the Com- 
uttee earnestly recommend the support of those 
mue-preventing institutions to the benevolence 
the public, ~ In every point of view, social, 
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moral, and religious, they are deserving of coun- 
tenance; they free the town and country of an 
intolerable nuisance—they increase the security 
of property by diminishing the number of depre- 
dators—they relieve the wants of the children of 
destitution—and, above all, they train these des- 
titute ones to habits of decency and order, and in- 
culeate that knowledge which, with the blessing 
of God, maketh wise unto salvation,” 


Population. 


I do not assert that such a result is 
practicable in the metropolis; the surface 
is too large, and the population too various 
in its character, and shifting in its habits, 
to admit of equal success; but in propor- 
tion and degree the same issue will be 
ours. I doubt not that, if the House will 
take upon itself at first the moderate ex- 
periments I now recommend, it will find 
that, in a short time, the example will be 
followed by parishes, by societies, by indi- 
viduals, and by private and public combi- 
nations, for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the same remedial measures on an 
extended scale. The whole that we seek 
may lie beyond our reach, but something 
at least will be speedily attained. 

It will be something to have rolled back 
the reproach from London, that, in the 
midst of almost countless wealth, abun- 
dant professions and appliances of religion, 
with every facility, and lacking nothing 
but the will to benefit her children, she 
should have so long endured an exhibition 
of juvenile depravity and suffering, unex- 
ampled in the history of any State of equal 
importance and power. Should we fail to 
attain the summit of our hopes, we shall 
at least have wiped out the charge of in- 
difference to such mighty duties. 

It will be something to have conferred a 
benefit both on the colonies and the mother 
country, by the transplantation of thou- 
sands of children untainted by crime, nay, 
more, trained in the habits of industry and 
virtue, from places where they seemed 
doomed to inevitable idleness, and conse- 
quently to misery and sin—the transplan- 
tation, I say, to regions in rivalry for their 
labour, and abundant in assurances of re- 
ward. Thus they will bless alike the land 
of their birth and the land of their adop- 
tion—the boys, rescued from pernicious 
vagrancy, will rejoice in the fruits of honest 
labour; and the girls, not recovered, thank 
God, but saved altogether from prostitu- 
tion, will walk in the happy and holy dig- 
nity of wives and mothers. 

It will be something to have established 
a new principle of colonisation; and no 
longer regarding it merely as the drainage 
of our jails, or the outlet for the offscour- 

Q 2 
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ing of the feeble, the mischievous, or the 
distressed, to hold it up as an object of 
ambition, the recompense of moral exer- 
tion. Governments bear the sword; they 
may also bear the olive branch; they are 
sent ‘‘for the punishment of evil-doers;”’ 
but henceforward they may obey the apos- 
tolical precept, and be “‘ for the praise of 
them that do well.”’ 

It will be something that the State, vio- 
lating no principle, trenching on no right, 
yielding to no compromise, and incurring 
no unseen responsibility, will appear as re- 
solute to prevent as to chastise the com- 
mission of crime. She will anticipate the 
jailer and the hangman; and we, of the 
third and fourth generation, who are suffer- 
ing justly the sins of our fathers, for we 
have made them our own, will, under God’s 
blessing, take good care not to transmit 
them to our own posterity. 

Lastly, it will be something that, leaving 
the higher and more ambitious speculations 
of commerce and politics, we have lent an 
open ear and a willing heart to the pre- 
cepts of our common Saviour—gone into 
the highways and hedges, and dived into 
the foulest recesses of vice and misery, to 
rescue a host of naked, dirty, starving, 
and ignorant children, and drag them, in 
mercy, to the upper world, there, by God’s 
grace, to thrive in the light and warmth of 
the everlasting gospel. This will have 
been your work; and God grant that you 
may have your reward, in the contempla- 
tion of enlarged happiness, and in the har- 
vest of a wise, united, and understanding 
people! The noble Lord concluded by 
moving— 
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“That it is expedient that means be annually 
provided for the voluntary Emigration, to some 
one of Her Majesty’s Colonies, of a certain num- 
ber of young persons of both sexes, who have 
been educated in the schools ordinarily called 
* Ragged Schools,’ in and about the Metropolis.” 


Sm HARRY VERNEY seconded the 
Motion. He felt it unnecessary to tres- 
pass on the time of the House, after the 
admirable speech which they had heard 
from his noble Friend. TIlad it not been 
for the views expressed by the noble Lord, 
and to the respect which the noble Lord, 
and any opinions emanating from him were 
entitled to receive from the Ilouse, he 
would have preferred that the proposed 
remedy should not be confined to the me- 
tropolis alone, but that it should be extend- 
ed at once to all the large boroughs, as 
well as to the rural districts. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that it was 
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impossible to have listened without deep 
interest to the statement of his nobjp 
Friend-—an interest arising partly from 
the nature of the subject itself, and partly 
from the fact that his noble Friend ha 
been enabled to lay before the House tha 
detailed information which his indefatigable 
perseverance in the paths of Christian he. 
nevolence had given him so abundant a 
opportunity of acquiring, He had followei 
the statements of his noble Friend vith 
deep attention; and he regretted to gy 
that he was unable to controvert the state. 
ments which his noble Friend had maie 
as to the condition of a large portion of 
the population in the metropolis and the 
other principal towns of the United King. 
dom, and the state in which children were 
suffered to grow up belonging to parents 
who were removed from those ordinary influ. 
ences—moral, social, and religious—whieh 
tended to humanise and Christianise the 
heart, and who, though living in a Chris. 
tian country, were, he feared, in a state 
very far from approaching a position which 
could justly be denominated Christian, 
He felt how much was due to those, in- 
cluding some of the highest as well as the 
lowest—who from Christian motives ani 
philanthropy applied their energies to ir- 
vestigating this state of things, and who 
visited the abodes of poverty and imm- 
rality with a view of rescuing the youth- 
ful population from a career of crime ani 
misery, by the establishment, amongst other 
means, of ragged schools. And he agreel 
with his noble Friend also, that it was not 
merely moral and religious feelings—it was 
not merely. the interests of the children 
themselves — great as these inducements 
were, but also the desire of promoting peat? 
and order, and of advancing the interests 0! 
society at large, that should induce then, 
as-far as Parliament could interfere, to 
endeavour to advance the objects whieh 
his noble Friend had in view. He woul 
not weaken the force of the description ¢ 
his noble Friend, by entering into a 
statement with reevard to details that hal 
come within his own knowledge; but b 
could say that they tended to conim 
what his noble Friend had said. Thes 
tended to show that, however debased 
these youthful offenders might be, they 
were at that time of life peculiarly susee)- 
tible of wholesome influences; and that X 
those wholesome influences were exertedit 
their favour, there was reason to hope that, 
with the blessing of God, they would be 
attended with the best results. His nobl 
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Friend had alluded toa visit which he had | 
the pleasure of paying in company with him 
to ragged school, not far from where they 
vere sitting; and nothing could have been 
nore striking than the appearance of in- 
iligence, order, and regularity which pre- 
wailed among those attending the school. 
Though it was not necessarily connected 
yith the subject now brought before the 
notice of the House by his noble Friend, | 
je might allude to an institution, with the 
werits of which his noble Friend was, he 
believed, well acquainted—he meant the 
Philanthropic Institution, which reccived 
children that had been committed to pri- 
wn for ermes. His noble Friend was 
familiar with the results which attended | 
the efforts of that institution, under the 
lirection of Mr. Turner, the excellent and 
energetic chaplain of it. Boys having there 
wdergone a careful training, and having 
been ‘placed in honest and industrious 
callings, came again to visit that in- 
stitution at subsequent periods; and he} 
lid not know a more interesting object | 
than to see these young men on these oc- 
casions listening to Mr. Turner, and show- 
ing that they still retained in their minds 
the good advice that had been impressed 
upon them some years before. Ie might 
revert to many other instances, in order to 
show that any care bestowed on this class | 
if persons was not thrown away, but that 
it was on the contrary attended with thie | 
most satisfactory results. He believed 
that the ragged schools already establish- 
ed in this country and in Scotland were 
among the most valuable institutions that 
could be encouraged, and that they were | 
directed to 4 most important object, which | 
le hoped they were destined to achieve. 
llis noble Friend had justly spoken of the 
«hool at Aberdeen, which owed its origin | 
to the benevolent exertions of Mr. Sheritf 
Watson, as one of the first schools of this 
leseription ; 
remarkable, There were, however, pecu- 
liar facilities in Aberdeen which contributed 
tothat success. Owing to the efficient po- 
lee whieh they possessed under a local Act, 
they were enabled to put an effectual stop to 
tagraney and mendicity in the streets, and 
we of their arrangements was, that every | 
child found begging in the streets was | 
taken at once by the police direct to the 
ngged school, instead of being brought 
fore a magistrate. Through the exer- 
ons of the police and the assistance of the 
tchool, there was certainly a stop put to | 
}Wenile vagrancy in that town. <A very 


and its effects had been very 
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interesting article in connection with this 
subject had appeared in one of the periodi- 
eals, which he believed had been not wrongly 
attributed to the pen of his noble Friend him- 
self ; and one of the most popular writers of 
the day—Mr. Dickens—had also published 
He 
need not remind his noble Friend also of 
the labours of Dr. Guthrie, in Edinburgh, 
in the same cause. But, however grati- 
fying might be the results already at- 
tained, he thought some caution was ne- 
cessary in forming expectations as to the 
future. He was afraid that they should 
not be very sanguine as to getting rid 
of erime by such means. Those who 
took an active part in these details should 
be content to labour on, with the feeling 
that good results would gradually follow 
from their exertions. Ie thought that by 
such means there was ground for anti- 
cipating a diminution of crime; but at the 


Population. 


{same time he feared that a greater change 


than any they had as yet reason to antici- 
pate, must take place in the mass of the 


| population, before they could prevent juve- 
nile offenders being made the instruments of 
§ 


others in the accomplishment of crime. 
Ilis noble Friend wished to obtain aid for 
the emigration of some of the children 
To the prinei- 
ple he could have no objection. It had 


| been to a certain degree acted on with re- 


gard to boys sentenced to transportation, 
who, after a period of confinement in Park- 
hurst prison, and after it was ascertained 
that they had profited by that discipline, 
and that they were likely to become good 
colonists, were sent abroad with conditional 
pardons to some of the colonies, where they 
would be enabled to earn a livelihood by 
honest industry. He could not object in 
principle to having them taken at a pe- 
riod antecedent to that when they commit 
crime; and that they should be assisted by 
the Government in being sent to the eolo- 
nies, where they would be enabled to be- 
come useful members of society to their 
own great advantage. Tle had no objec- 
tion to such a course being taken in cases 
that were selected on account of the good 
conduct of the children, and when it was 
ascertained that they had really profited 
by the instructions they had received, and 
that they were anxious to lead honest and 
industrious lives. Having said this much, 
he hoped that his noble Friend would not 
persist in pressing for the adoption of the 
resolution, as he thought it would be an un- 
usual course to pledge the Ilouse to a grant 
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of money to be annually provided for the 
purpose to which he referred, until some more 
detailed plan was in the first instance pro- 
vided, by which they would be enabled the 
more clearly to see their way. He had 
communicated with his noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies on 
this subject, and he found him strongly 
impressed with the opinion that this plan 
might be carried out with great advan- 
tage to the colonies themselves. He 
would only add, that every facility would 
be given by the Government to carry out 
the plan to the extent of whatever sums 
might be in the hands of Government ap- 
plicable to such a purpose, either from 
voluntary or other sources. There might, 
however, be other objects to which a por- 
tion of such funds should be applied, and 
it would, therefore, be inconvenient to be 
bound by a distinct pledge on the subject. 
He would add, that if such an object were 
earried out, he did not think that it should 
be confined to children educated in ragged 
schools in the metropolis. He thought that 
the benefit ought to be extended to the 
ragged schools of Aberdeen, Edinburgh, 
and other places; but he understood his 
noble Friend to embrace all in the general 
principle. Ile believed that the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite (Colonel Con- 
olly) was aware of the attention that the 
Government had lately bestowed in send- 
ing out young females from Ireland to Aus- 
tralia, and which he believed would be at- 
tended with great advantage. In conclu- 
sion, he had only to say that he should 
be happy to communicate with the noble 
Lord on this subject, and, in conjunction 
with his noble Friend at the head of the 
Colonial Department, to carry out his views 
so far as it should appear practicable. 

CotoneL CONOLLY said, it was only 
just towards the Government to state that 
their regulations for sending young females 
to the colonies had been received in Ire- 
land with the greatest satisfaction. 

Mr. HORSMAN did not think that the 
noble Lord had any reason to feel the | 
slightest disappointment from the manner 
in which Her Majesty’s Government seemed | 
disposed to meet his proposition. The only | 
difference, indeed, between the noble Lord | 
and the right hon. Baronet was, that the | 
resolution did not go so far as the Govern- 
ment themseives seemed inclined to go. | 
He felt bound to tender his obligations to | 
the noble Lord for making the House ae- | 
quainted with a portion of our own popula- 
tion, of whose condition the greater portion | 
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of the House were before perfectly igno. 
rant. He should indeed have been ¢. 
tremely sorry to have missed the able, exp. 
nest, and becoming speech with which th 
subject had been introduced. Even thoy 
who were perfectly acquainted with th 
extensive efforts of various benevolent jy, 
cieties and institutions in reclaiming oy 
juvenile population, could scarcely hay. 
expected details showing such misery, 
filth, and wretchedness; such a loss gf 
every sense of decency, morality, ani 
hope, as appeared in so large a portion ¢ 
that class of the population. Such state. 
ments ought to make us feel it a reproach 
that such a state of things could have ex. 
isted without our being conscious of it 
The noble Lord had completely establishal 
his case with regard to the condition of 
these schools, and the beneficial results 
that had attended the attempts made ty 
reclaim this class of the population. It 
was something to have merely pointed out 
the evil; it was a great deal more to hare 
suggested a great practical remedy for it, 
The noble Lord appeared to him to har: 
begun at the right end; for whilst showing 
the evil to be great, he had pointed ar 
medy that was perfectly obvious, The 
advantages of it were great in a domes 
point of view; in a colonial point of vier 
the benefits of it were still greater. Hav- 
ing reclaimed a large population here, ee 
vated them into a sense of their duties, 
and Christianised them, we were asked to 
send them into our own colonies, wher 
labour was needed. Here they might, by 
the force of circumstances, produce misfor- 
tune and danger; but there they would be 
come most useful members of society. In 
an economical point of view he agreed with 
the noble Lord that nothing was so expet- 
sive as crime. In this sense the Chancel 
lor of the Exchequer ought to have been 
the first to second the Motion. Why, the 
yearly expense of prosecutions for uttering 
base coin—a crime most frequently com 
mitted by juveniles—was actually equal t 
the sum which the noble Lord asked tv 
carry out the scheme he was about to pre 
pound. It was a great recommendation ¢: 
the noble Lord’s suggestion, that the art 
labour and expense were undertaken by 
societies which established schools, ¢ 
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ould really see no limit to the benefactions 
that would be received from private indi- 
yiduals. A few societies in connexion with 
the Church of England, of which he was a 
member, had collected sums considerably 
above half a million; and he was sure that 


ifit were once felt that a scheme like this, | 


favoured by the Government, was successful 
in its results, there would, in like manner, 
be no limit to the extent of private contri- 
butions. The greatest advantage, however, 
ofa system of this kind was in the sympa- 
thy it exhibited towards the poorest, the 
most friendless, and the most neglected 
part of our population. Once let them 
feel they were not friendless nor neglected, 


a feeling would be established in their | 


hearts which would be a better guarantee 
for the security of property and the pre- 


srvation of peace, than any system of | 


wliey or legislation that could be devised. 
The advantages, indeed, could not be over- 
nted; and he trusted that very speedily 
ve should avail ourselves of them. 

Mr. SCOTT presumed that before long 
sme measure would be introduced by the 
Government upon this important subject. 
A Government grant for emigration, in- 
stead of checking private enterprise, would 


call forth large exertions on the part of | 


private individuals. 


He (Mr. Scott) had 


that morning waited upon the First Lord | 


ofthe Treasury, by appointment, to submit 
to him a project for more extended emi- 
gration, with a view to relieve the great 
nass of suffering in this country; that pro- 
ject briefly was, that as of late Government 


had sanctioned a grant of public money for | 


the drainage of superfluous water from 
nd, so they should sanction a grant for 
training the superfluous population off the 
lind; the money would only be required, 


a3 in the other case, by instalments. At) 


the opposite extremity of the world the 


demand for labour was exceeding the sup- | 
ply; and here in another part of the same | 


empire we were suffering from just the op- 
posite evil, 


ules, had understated the facts; he might 


ave told the House that the food which | 
vould supply the thousands here suffering | 


from want of food was wasting for want of 
nouths; food which would meet the desti- 
tution of this empire was boiled down for 
the sake of a few pounds of tallow, for 


vant of that labour which would render it | 


available, Our emigration had proceeded 
wainly to the United States rather than to 
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| The noble Lord (Lord Ash- | 
ty), n referring to the Australian colo- | 
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those colonies where it was required; it 
should be assisted and directed, that it 
might not go to enrich foreigners, but be 
turned to our own colonies, where it was 
so greatly needed, and where our manu- 
factures were taken to such an extent that 
the emigrants contributed to the support 
of those whom they had left behind. He 
| had found among a number of young per- 
sons such as were to be met with in ragged 
schools that three-fourths of them were 
willing to emigrate. At the same time, 
the colonies could absorb all we could send; 
and the danger of emigration being checked 
was from distress and convulsion there, 
through panic, originating in the appre- 
| hension that by reason of the scarcity of 
labourers the expenses of a colonist would 
exceed his profits. As to this country, it 
would surely be better to anticipate crime; 
let it not be said that a person must ma- 
triculate as a felon in order to graduate as 
a colonist. It was to be hoped that before 
the Session closed a vote would be pro- 
posed to Parliament for carrying out sys- 
| tematic colonisation. 

| Mr. SLANEY had heard with great 
| pleasure the address of the noble Lord and 
| the statement of the Home Secretary, and 
/hoped the noble Lord would take counsel 
of those who were desirous to carry out 
the object he had in view, and not press 
the Motion to a division. The same evils 
existed in other large towns as in the me- 
tropolis, and from the same causes. In 
regard, for instance, to the miserable lodg- 
ing-houses that he had been referred to, 
he (Mr. Slaney) could state, that on going 
with a police officer into a court in one of 
our large towns, the officer said, of a lodg- 
ing-house in it, that he had transported all 
its inhabitants twice over. Yet these were 
samples of the practical schools in which 
vast numbers of children were brought up. 
Our labouring population, from being two 
to one in the rural districts, as compared 
with the towns, had changed to the reverse 
proportion during this century, and these 
changed circumstances required altered re- 
gulations. We had begun sanitary regu- 
lations, which ought long since to have 
been carried out; and he trusted this Mo- 
tion would lay the foundation of other mea- 
sures of improvement. The humbler classes 
| in our large towns required social regula- 
|tions for their benefit, which would not 
| trench upon property, but make it more 
secure—measures for education, measures 
for giving them facilities for investing as 
i well as gaining money, so as to insure 
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themselves by the high wages of one pe- 
riod against a time when they might be 
out of work. We had too long been play- 
ing the game of party, and occupying our- 
selves with schemes for increasing wealth 
and power, neglecting subjects of this na- 
ture, which were more important than any 
to the welfare, the happiness, ay, and to | 
the safety of the country. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH had observed | 
sometimes, that there was good in the col- | 
lision of contending parties, and that when, 
as in this instance, a House of some forty- 
one Members sat listening to that in which 
all agreed, the result was the expression of | 
acquiescence, and nothing else. Not that 
he doubted that the Government would pay 
all the attention they possibly could to the 
subject. But the noble Lord had made to 
a certain extent, a specific proposal; he 
(Mr. V. Smith) only wished it had been 
more specific. The manner in which all 
these proposals for emigration failed was 
through large systems being brought for- 
ward in great speeches, and nobody attend- 
ing to the details; the noble Lord had 
avoided that, and proposed a most excel- 
lent measure, selecting a very fit class of 
objects. Although the persons sent out 
from Parkhurst, after being subjected to 
discipline there, had been received with 
gladness by the colonists as the most ac- 
ceptable parties that had arrived, it was 
objectionable that we should deal with per- 
sons who had committed crime in a man- 
ner for their benefit, which we refused to 
the virtuous population; the noble Lord 
had hit upon an excellent medium, for he 
would take persons who might almost be 
called undetected criminals — persons at 
least with all the elements of vice about 
them, but happily, in many instances, not 
having actually committed crime, and at 
any rate to be sent out, when educated 
and improved, untainted with the reproach 
of those who went direct from prison and 
under sentence. Whilst regretting that 
the noble Lord did not propose a specific 
address for a certain sum of money, he (Mr. 
V. Smith) considered that there was great 
advantage in such Motions as this, because, 
if they led to nothing at the moment, they 
influenced eventually the minds of men in 
authority. Let not the noble Lord despair, 
for though he might not at first achieve 
all the success his sanguine spirit might 
desire, he would ultimately attain his ob- 
ject. The circumstance which chiefly re- 
commended the noble Lord’s proposition 
was the absence of any magnificent schemes 
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for the outlay of large sums of money 
His Lordship merely proposed to procea 
step by step, to take what he could get 
this year, and as much more in the ney, 
It was to be hoped, however, that th 
noble Lord would not be content with the 
speech of the Secretary for the Home De. 
partment, but would insist on somethine 
being done before the close of the present 
Session. If he might venture upon a sug. 
gestion, he would say that there should ly 
a tripartite division of the expense, par 
being defrayed by the districts from which 
the children were taken, part by the colonies 
to which they might be sent, and part out 
of the public purse. It was essentially ne. 
cessary to make provision for the superin. 
tendence of the children after their arrival 
in the colonies, for they would then be ex. 
posed to the severest trials. 

Sir T. D. ACLAND begged to express 
his share of the public gratitude for the part 
the noble Lord had taken with reference to 
this questien, and his confidence in the as. 
surance of the Secretary for the Home De. 
partment that he would give his best atten. 
tion to the subject. 

Mr. HAWES said, that the speech of 
the noble Member for Bath was character. 
ised by enlarged benevolence and practical 
design. If the right hon. Member for 
Northampton had heard the speech of his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary for the 
Home Department, he could hardly have 
been so unjust as to cast a degree of sus- 
picion on his motives, and on the deelara- 
tions which he had made. He could as 
sure the noble Lord that the subject hal 
been a good deal considered since he put 
his notice on the Paper, and he and the 
noble Lord at the head of the Colonial De- 
partment, had held more than one meeting 
with the Emigration Commissioners with 
reference to it. It appeared to him that 
the proposition of the noble Lord was of a 
practical character, and capable of being 
carried into effect. It was undoubtedly 
true, that with respect to any scheme 0 
emigration, the one thing needful was mo- 
ney. Give the money, and means would 
soon be found for spending it. He hal 
stated on a former evening, that the bo 
vernment intended to propose a vote a 
10,0002. in the estimates this year for the 
purpose of promoting free emigration chief 
ly to the Australian colonies. He was 
fully impressed with the sense of the >. 
portance of sending out a well-selected an 
well-trained class of female emigrants. It 
gave him pleasure to be able to state that 
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enigration was now going on to a great 
a y scessfully. In the 
extent, and very successfully. 
urse of last year nearly 270,000 persons 
vent out from the United Kingdom as emi- 
erants to various parts. He could not state 
vhether the emigration this year would 
ual in amount that of the preceding 
rear; but under the direction of the Emi- 
vation Commissioners ships were going 
wit at the rate of nearly eight a month. 
The emigration to the Australian colonies 
had been singularly successful, owing to 
the rules laid down for its management. 
In consequence of the watchful superin- 
tendence exercised over the emigrants dur- 
ing the voyage, the mortality was reduced 
to the lowest amount, namely, one per 
ent among English emigrants. In con- 
clusion, he recommended the noble Lord to 
consider and mature his plan, which already 
hal an incipient existence, and he was not 
vithout hope that before the end of the 
Session Government would be able to an- 
nounce that there was some prospect of 
vending out a small number of children. 
Viscount MAHON rose for the purpose of 
wtieing a remark made by the hon. Under 
Secretary for the Colonies, which was not 
uly at variance with official records, but 
een with a statement made by himself a 
fev nights ago. In a despatch, written by 
Earl Grey to the Lieutenant Governor of 
Yan Diemen’s Land, dated the 27th of 
May, his Lordship stated that the Govern- 
went intended to apply to Parliament for 
agrant for the purpose of promoting free 
enigration to that colony. Upon reading 
that despatch, he (Viscount Mahon) asked 
the hon, Gentleman (Mr. Hawes) what 
vould be the amount of the grant to be 
proposed for the purpose alluded to in Earl 
irey’s despatch; and the hon. Gentleman 
aswered 10,0007. Now, however, the 
ton. Gentleman said that the 10,000J. 
vere to be expended in promoting emi- 
gration to the Australian colonies. [ Mr. 
lawes: I said chiefly to the Australian 
cilonies,] But Earl Grey’s despatch limit- 
ed the application of the money exclusively 
emigration to Van Diemen’s Land. Not 
uly so, but Earl Grey gave the reasons 
wr such limitation. He stated that he 
wld not approve of sending once more 
“many convicts to that colony, unless, at 
ite same time, he took measures for pro- 
toting a large amount of free emigration 
0 i, That, as Earl Grey explained at 
ga in the course of his despatch, 
— reason—his sole reason—for pro- 
sing the intended yote of public money; 
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and that reason would apply to no other 
Australian colony besides Van Diemen’s 
Land. The same sum which would be 
useful if applied to one colony would be- 
come useless if frittered away among many. 
At least it was desirable that the Govern- 
ment should state distinctly what their in- 
tention was. 

Mr. HAWES explained that he did not 
confine his answer to Van Diemen’s Land 
on a former occasion. The Government 
meant to apply the 10,0007. to the promo- 
tion of emigration to the Australian colo- 
nies as well as Van Diemen’s Land. 

Sir E. N. BUXTON, after compliment- 
ing the noble Lord the Member for Bath 
for the able statement he had made, said 
it was impossible for any man to hold the 
situation he (Sir E. N. Buxton) had done 
for many years as treasurer to the London 
City Mission Society without being well 
aware of the truth of the statement of his 
noble Friend, and of the great necessity 
that existed for the attention of Parliament 
and the country being diligently and im-— 
mediately devoted to the condition of that 
large portion of the population on whose 
behalf his noble Friend had so long and so 
meritoriously exerted his best energies. In 
stating the number of children at 30,000, 
he thought his noble Friend had rather 
under estimated their numbers. But his 
object in rising was to point out to the no- 
tice of the House a portion of the popula- 
tion of a different character to that to 
which his noble Friend’s Motion more im- 
mediately applied. He had long been ac- 
quainted with the condition of the children 
of persons who were perhaps as poor as the 
parents of those that were sent to ragged 
schools, but who were of a more respect- 
able character, and who, notwithstanding 
their poverty, strived to give their children 
some degree of education—he alluded more 
particularly to the neighbourhood of Spital- 
fields, where there existed schools, towards 
the expense of which the parents of the 
children themselves contributed. At one 
of those schools, with which he was himself 
connected, the amount received in 1843 
from the parents of the children was 3471.; 
and in the years 1846 and 1847 the amount 
received was 3701. A large proportion of 
the pupils were the children of persons as 
poor as those whose children were edu- 
cated at the ragged schools. The total 
number of the pupils was 592, 132 of 
whom were the children of weavers, 186 
the children of other artisans, and the re- 
mainder were the children of persons of 
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sundry occupations. 


Juvenile 
This showed that 


there were parents who, though struggling | 
with poverty as great as that of any class | 


of Her Majesty’s subjects, nevertheless 
were earnestly desirous, in the midst of 
their privations, 
good education. Therefore, while cor- 
dially approving of the plan of his noble 
Friend, he considered it was desirable that 
they should not give a premium to that 
class of the population who wholly ne- 
glected their children, but that they should 
extend the benefit of any scheme of emi- 


gration that might be adopted to those | 


more meritorious parents who were striv- 
ing in the midst of difficulties to assist 
themselves. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES expressed 
his earnest opinion that a more solemn and 
important question than the one now un- 
der diseussion had never been brought be- 
fore the House. From the thin attend- 
ance of hon. Members, it was obvious how 
small was the consideration brought to 
bear upon the subject. Highly as he va- 
lued the exertions of the noble Lord, yet 
there was evidently somewhere or other an 
apathy that must be surmounted, and diffi- 
culties that must be overcome, which no- 
thing but a zeal and an enthusiasm equal 
to that which animated the noble Lord’s 
own breast could achieve. It was impos- 
sible to hear the speech of his noble Friend 
without arriving at the conviction that the 
facets he had described constituted the main 
evils that lay at the very bottom of so- 
ciety. To that statement no effective an- 
swer had been given. It was not sufficient 
for the Government to state that they were 
ready to do their best by the ordinary 
means and processes that were at their 
command. The noble Lord had shown 
that there lay at the bottom of society 
evils which not only tainted every class of 
the community, but which entailed, both 
locally and generally, an enormous expense 
upon the country. Even in a financial 
point of view some peculiar effort was ne- 
cessary to remedy those evils; but much 
more was required. Unless some extraor- 
dinary effort was made, he was apprehen- 
sive that the crowded population which was 
now growing up would be fraught with 
vast mischief to the country. The edu- 
eation which they were now in a certain 
degree compelled to impart to the people, 
would only increase the evil, if by their 
exertions they did not make it an instru- 
ment of good. They could not prevent 
those classes deriving something from the 
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| education which was given to them; sj 
he warned the House that that very ef 
cation would be the means of creating 4 
most dangerous element in the great spirit 
of democracy which was growing w ‘ 
England, and which would join its gym 4. 
thies with the democracies of Europe, if 
| was, therefore, of vital importance that th 
| Legislature should endeavour to infuse 
patriotic spirit into the minds of the people 
so that they might feel a generous interes 
|in the future affairs and destiny of thi 
jcountry. He could not but look with ty 
| greatest terror at the dreary prospect that 
| Society at present afforded to those pom 
ichildren for whose behoof these ragga) 
| schools were established. When he con 
| sidered that, educated as now they were, 


" 


without any moral or religious elements 
operating upon their minds or hearts—whe 
he contemplated them growing up in th: 
| midst of a Christian land as mere heathens 
| without heathen gods—he could not lok 
forward without terror and apprehensin 
at the vast injury they might inflict upon 
|the English community. He therefore in. 
| plored Her Majesty’s Government to take 
| this question not only into their peculiar 
consideration, but to view and pursue it in 
all its magnitude and importance, Le 
ithem not be content to treat it with ciri 
words and complimentary phrases, but le 
|them feel that they have a right to de 
mand from the people of this country grest 
and important sacrifices. If they treated 
it with earnestness, he doubted not that 
the people would cheerfully second ther 
exertions; but if they treated it only ina 
merely formal and official manner, they 
would not meet with public support. [i- 
therto what had the Government done to- 
wards ameliorating the condition of th 
poor? There was a Board of Commis 
sioners, at the head of which was the noble 
Lord the Chief Commissioner of Wool 
and Forests. Under the auspices of that 
board grand streets had been formed, an 
pompous buildings erected for wealthy 
shops, but no provision was made to i- 
|prove the dwellings or bring comfort t 
lthe hearths of the wretched beings wh 
haunted the cellars and garrets of the 
close-pent courts and alleys of this metro- 
| polis. There had been no initiation by 
| the Government for any one of the great 
'charitable schemes that existed i this 
country. The public baths and washhouses 
were the result of mere accident, as “¢ 
also the finding of one Member of the aris- 
| tocracy devoting his energies to the prom 
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‘ion of such schemes. It was only a 
chance that they now had two or three 
nodel lodging-houses erected in this city 

, work which ought long ago to have oc- 
apied the mind of a paternal Government. 
fle foresaw great dangers coming upon 
this country, and which could only be 
werted by the earnest and hearty efforts 
of the Government in effecting great moral 
and social reforms amongst the vast popu- 
lation that was rising up around them. 
They could not always expect to find such 
men as the noble Lord. They had a right, 
therefore, to call upon the Government to 
look upon this question in its totality and 
in its extreme importance, and to be ready 
ty demand of the country those sacrifices 
yhich the magnitude and gravity of the 
case required. 

Mr. ADDERLEY could assure the 
House that a strong feeling was enter- 
tained in the country with regard to the 
importance of such measures as had been 
reeommended by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Bath. The workmen themselves, 
om whose behalf the noble Lord had ap- 
pealed to the Government, felt the import- 
ance of instituting, by some means, a sys- 
tof emigration. In the county in which 
he (Mr. Adderley) resided, Staffordshire, 
associations with this object had been 
formed by the potter workmen. Some 
time since associations were established 
for the purpose of organising strikes for 
wages; but the objects of these associa- 
tions had been changed, and a system had 
been adopted by the workmen for assisting 
meanother to emigrate to other countries. 
At present, however, this system of emi- 
gration was conducted in a very unsatis- 
factory manner; the persons who emigrated 
vere exposed to every species of fraud; 
and unless the Government came forward 
toafford them aid and information in ear- 
wing out their views, he feared that these 
people would be thrown back upon the 
( hartist agitation to which they had in the 
rst instance resorted. Ile believed, if 
this question was not immediately taken 
wp by the Government, it would be taken 
wp, though in a less efficient manner, by 
the very paupers. 

Mr. WESTHEAD had a few days back 
received a letter, dated December, 1847, 
tm Adelaide, South Australia, the wri- 
ter of which stated that there was a great 
vant of labourers in the colony and that 

v? 
the farmers were paying 13s. or 14s. an 
ate for reaping, finding the labourers 
board and lodging, the very best food, and 
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a bottle of wine a day worth ls. He had 
received another letter, which stated that 
the constant complaint in the colony was 
want of labour; that ship after ship arrived 
with emigrants, and an idler was never 
seen after the first week of their arrival; 
and that if the Government put a stop to 
emigration the settlers had better come 
home at once. 

Lorp ASHLEY, in reply, observed that 
the House seemed to think that he had 
acted exclusively when he proposed only to 
include the metropolis—it was through ex- 
treme caution. His object was to make an 
experiment, and supposing that experiment 
had succeeded, no doubt it would be ex- 
tended. His object was to get in the thin 
edge of the wedge, and then it was his in- 
tention to drive it well up to the head. 
The Government and many hon. Gentle- 
men had come forward in so generous a 
manner to support the proposition, that he 
thought that if he attempted to divide the 
House, he should only take a_ hostile 
course, and convert into enemies many who 
would otherwise be coadjutors; he would, 
therefore, with the permission of the 
House, withdraw his Motion; but, at the 
same time, he would watch the Govern- 
ment with jealous care, and take the liberty, 
both in and out of the House, to jog their 
memories. 

Motion withdrawn. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
One o’clock. 


Population. 


ner 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 7, 1848. 


Minutes.) PetiTIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Muntz, 
Mr. W. J. Fox, and other Hon, Members, from an Im- 
mense Number of Places, in favour of an Extension of 
the Elective Franchise.—By Mr. Brotherton, and other 
Hon. Members, from several Places, for Better Obser- 
vance of the Lord's Day.—By Mr. Bouverie, from Ayr- 
shire, and other Hon. Members, from several Places, in 
favour of the Places of Worship Sites (Scotland) Bill.— 
By Mr. Scott, from several Woollen Manufacturers, re- 
sident in Great Britain, for Promotion of Colonisation 
(Australia).—By Mr. Ewart, from Van Diemen’s Land, 
for Abolition of Transportation to that Colony.—By Mr. 
Bouverie, from Members of the Leighton Buzzard Tem- 
perance Society, against the Use of Grain in Breweries 
and Distilleries.—-By Mr. Cardwell, from Liverpool, for 
Retrenchment of the Expenditure.—By Mr. Cumming 
Bruce, for a Revision of Stamp Duties.—By Mr. Cowan, 
from Operative Bakers of Edinburgh, Leith, and several 
other Places, for Inquiry into their Grievances. —By Mr. 
M. Wilson, from several Lodges of the Independent Or- 
der of Odd Fellows, for an Extension of the Benefit So- 
cieties Act.—By Mr. George Hamilton, from the Diocese 
of Clogher, against the Diplumatice Relations, Court of 
Rome, Bill.—By Mr. W. J. Fox, from Inhabitants of 
Littleborough (Lancaster), in favour of Secular Educa- 
tion.—By Mr. Brotherton, from Bannockburn, for a 
Repeal of the Game Laws.—By Mr. Bouverie, from the 
Town Council of Renfrew, in favour of the Law of Entail 
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(Scotland) Bill.—By the Earl of Lincoln, from Lanark, | 
against the Lunatic Asylums (Scotland) Bill.—From 
several Working People, Mile End New Town, in favour | 
of the Public Health Bill—By Mr. Home Drummond, | 
from the Presbytery of Perth, against the Schoolmasters 
(Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. G. Hamilton, from the Royal 
Irish Academy, for an Alteration of the Scientific Socie- 
ties Bill. 


MR. MITCHEL. 


Sm W. VERNER wished to ask the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether he had 
heard, and if so, whether the report was 
true, that John Mitchel, when put on 
board the Shearwater steamer to be con- 
veyed to Spike Island, was entertained by 
the officers of that ship—that he was placed | 
at their table, took part of their mess, and 
was treated by them, not as’ a convicted 
felon, but as a passenger. 

Sir G. GREY knew only that Mitchel 
was placed on board the Shearwater by 
direction of the Lord Lieutenant. A re- 
port had certainly reached him that an} 
officer on board the Shearwater invited | 
Mitchel to breakfast on the morning the | 
vessel was on her passage; but he had | 
been informed most distinctly that the 
officer who had acted so was not the com- 
manding officer, but the assistant surgeon 
of the ship. He had called the attention | 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty to the 
statement. 
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HARES BILE, 


KILLING 


On the further consideration of the Re- 
port, 
Mr. COLVILE intended to propose an 





view of raising the question as to retain- 


hares. The hon. Member proposed that 
the words be left out ‘‘ by any means save 
as hereinafter excepted.” 

The House divided on the question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand part | 
of the Bill:—Ayes 22; Noes 
jority 55. 


List of the Ayes. | 
Fox, W. J. | 
Fuller, A. E, 

Gwyn, U. | 
Hildyard, R. C,. 
llildyard, 'T. B. T. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L, 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Sibthorp, Col. 


aay 


Arkwright, G. 
Brackley, Visct. 
Bremridge, lh, 
Broadley, LU. 
Brotherton, J. 

suck, L. W. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Duncombe, hon, O. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 


| 

| 

Smyth, J. G. | 
Thornhill, G. 
| 
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Waddington, H. S. 


Killing Hares Bil. yp 


Willoughby, Sir q, 


TELLERS, 


Berkeley, hon. F. G. 


Berkeley, hon. F, E. 


List of the Noes. 


Armstrong, Sir A. 
Armstrong, R. b. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Benbow, J. 
Bennet, P. 

Birch, Sir T. B. 
Bouverie, hon, E, P. 
Brown, W. 

Bruce, C. L. C. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Christopher, R, A. 
Clive, H. B. 


Cochrane, A. D.R.W.B. 


Colebrooke, Sir T, E, 
Cowan, C. 

Cubitt, W. 

Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Dawson, hon. 'T’. V. 
Divett, E. 
Drummond, I. HH, 
Dunean, G. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Ellice, E. 

Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Evans, W. 

ewart, W. 

Fergus, J. 

Floyer, J. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
French, F. 

Frewen, C. II. 
Grenfell, C. W. 
Haggitt, F. R. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Ilastie, A. 
HIleadlam, T. E. 


Heywood, J. 


Tlodges, T. L. 
Hope, Sir J. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G, 
Kershaw, J. 
King, hon. P, J. L, 
Lewis, G. C. 
Mackenzie, W, F, 
M‘Tagegart, Sir J, 
Maitland, T. 
Matheson, J. 
Maule, rt. hon. F, 
Melgund, Viset, 
Monsell, W. 
Morgan, H. K. G, 
O’Brien, J. 
Ogle, S. C. I. 
Oswald, A. 
Packe, C. W. 
Patten, J, W. 
Pilkington, J, 
Pusey, P. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Rutherfurd, A, 
Sidney, Ald. 
Simeon, J, 
Somerville,rt.hon SV, 
Spooner, R, 
Stafford, A, 
Stanton, W. H. 
Thicknesse, R. A, 
Thompson, Col, 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, J, 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Wilson, M. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyvill, M. 
TELLERS. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Seymer, II. K. 


Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE moved that, 
amendment in the first clause, with the] after the word “ description,” in line 4i, 
Clause 4, the words “ by night” be added. 
ing the fourth clause, which imposed cer- | His object was to give an opportunity to 
tain restrictions as to the mode of killing | farmers to kill rabbits in the day-time ly 


a gun, and thus to legalise the use of guns 


in the day-time. 


Hares might be very 
| easily destroyed in moonlight nights; aud 


he believed that the adoption of his prop 
sition would tend to their preservation, & 


rire . riobt 
17: Ma-| the farmers, when they possessed the night 


of shooting by day, would be inclined to 
aid the landlords in preventing poaching 


by night. 


The House divided on the question that 


the words be added :—Ayes 78 ; Noes ! 


Majority 60. 


Q. 


List of the Ayes. 


| Armstrong, R. B. 


Barrington, Viset. 
Benbow, J. 
Bennet, r. 


. v 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Brackley, Viset. 

srown, W. 


Carew, W. II. P, 
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10,0007., he went to Leicestershire and 
kept a pack of hounds. The young sports- 
man went to Leicestershire because he 
knew that there he would get the best 
foxhunting. When he became a little 
older he put up with hares; and at last 
he dwindled down to rabbits. Now, the 
poacher, he repeated, was nothing else but 
a poor statesman. Wherever there was a 
pack of hounds, he went with them as 
much for the love of sport as for anything 
else. There was another class, he ad- 
mitted, who went out determined to shoot 
everything —not only pheasants, which 
were foolish enough to ery out and let 
them know where they were, but also 
sheep and poultry. That class of persons, 
he knew, were mixed up with poachers; 
but they were a different class. Now, as 
to the demoralisation of sporting, he beg- 
ged to say that there were a great many 
noblemen and gentlemen in that House 
who spent a great deal of time in foxhunt- 
ing, instead of attending to the business 
of legislation; and he could not see but 
that this system was as demoralising for 
them as for others. What he wanted to 
do was, to amend very slightly the Little 
Trespass Act, and then to get rid of the 
game laws altogether. They were iniqui- 
tous in their original establishment—they 
were an act of tyranny which he should be 
glad to see entirely removed; and he must 
say he thought it was discreditable to the 
House, instead of employing themselves in 
doing that, to waste a whole day on a pal- 
try question of this kind. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP could not agree 
with the hon. Member, that the game laws 
should be abolished altogether; but, ob- 
jecting as he did to the Bill then before 
Qn the question that the Bill be en- | the House, he would be prepared to oppose 
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Maitland, T. 
Matheson, J. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Monsell, W. 


arter, J. B. 
cai bon F. 
ive, H. B. ‘ 
foe, Si T. E. 
(‘ra who! * «ve 
oy. Morgan, H. K. G. 
Dalrymple, Capt. Mostyn, hon. E, M. L. 
Dawson, hon. 'T. V. Ogle, S. C. H. 
Drumlanrig, Visct. Oswald, A. A 
Drummond, H. H. Packe, C. Ww. 
Dunean, G. Pakington, Sir dé. 
Dundas, G. Patten, im Ss 
Flliot, hon. J. E. Pechell, Capt. 
Estcourt, J. B. B. Pilkington, J. 
Evans, W. Pusey, P. 
Ewart, W. Ricardo, O. 
Floyer, J. Russell, hon, E. S. 
Fox, W. J. Rutherfurd, A. 
Freestun, Col. Seymer, H. K. 
French, F. Sidney, Ald. 
Frewen, C. H. Simeon, J. 
Fuller, A. E. Smollett, A. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Wilson, M. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyvill, M. 
Young, Sir J. 


Greene, T. 

Haggitt, F. R. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Jeneage, G. H. W. 
Heywood, J. 

Hodges, T. L. 

Hope, Sir J. 

Kershaw, J. 

King, hon. P. J, L. 
lewis, G. C. 

Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
MTaggart, Sir J. 


List of the Nors. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
tepton, G. W. J. 
Buck, L. W. Sibthorp, Col. 
Christopher, R. A. Thornhill, G. 
Cochrane, A.D.R.W.B. Waddington, H. S. 
Coles, H. B. Willoughby, Sir I. 
Duncombe, hon. O. TELLERS, 
Ellice, E. Berkeley, hon G. F. 
Fergus, J. Mulgrave, Earl of 


TELLERS, 
Jolliffe, Sir W. 
Colvile, C. R. 


Arkwright, G. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
Broadley, H. 





erossed, 


Mr. DRUMMON 


D rose to oppose the 


Motion. A great deal had been said by 


it on the third reading. 
Mr. W. 8. CRAWFORD agreed with 


| the hon. Member for West Surrey in op- 


hon, Members as to the modes in which | posing this Bill altogether. 


He regarded 
hares might be killed. 


Some had spoken | this Bill as a practical delusion. It pro- 
of killing them by snares. Some had | fessed to relieve farmers from the influ- 
spoken of killing them by guns. He won-_| ence of the game laws; whereas in reality 
dered that no one had risen to point out | it gave them no satisfaction whatever. He 
the mode of putting salt on their tails. | considered that no real good would be done 
There was most certainly one interest, and | without the entire abrogation of the game 
one class not represented in that House; | laws. 
for much had been said against them, and | Mr. ELLIOT could not agree with the 
nothing had been said in their favour—he hon. Member who had just sat down, that 
neant the poachers. He had heard hon. | the Bill would do no good. It would re- 
Members also talk of the demoralisation of | lieve small proprietors, whose estates were 
the system. He did not understand that. | in the neighbourhood of game-preserving 
€ poacher, in his opinion, was just a | landowners; and it would also protect the 
poor sportsman. If a sportsman had tenants of other parties who were not game 
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preservers. The present Bill would bene- 
fit small proprietors, who had no power at 
present of avoiding the mischief done to 
their property, and who, at the same time, 
had no compensation awarded to them for 
the property destroyed. 

Mr. G. BERKELEY begged to say, 
that there was a great deal of false sym- 
pathy with poachers. It had been proved, 
before a Committee on this subject, that 
there was scarcely a crime of which they 
were not guilty. If they abolished the 
game laws, they must have a Trespass Act, 
which |would be ten times more stringent 
and ten times more unpopular than the 
game laws. 


The House divided on the question that 
the Bill be engrossed :—Ayes 90; Noes 
11 :—Majority 79. 


List of the Aves. 


Heneage, G. H. W. 
Heywood, J. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hope, Sir J. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Kershaw, J. 

King, hon. P. J. L. 
Langston, J. H. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
Maitland, T. 
Matheson, J. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Morgan, HI. kK. G. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Mure, Col. 

Ogle, S. C. TL. 
Oswald, A. 
Pakington, Sir J. 
Patten, J. W. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pusey, P. 
Rawdon, Col. 
ticardo, O. 
Russell, hon. E. S, 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Sidney, Ald. 
Smollett, A. 
Spooner, R. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Thicknesse, R, A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wilson, M. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyvill, M. 


Anstey, T. C. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
Armstrong, R. B. 
jagshaw, J. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Benbow, J. 
Bennet, P. 
Berkeley, hon. G, 
Blackall, S. W. 
Bouverie, hon. E. 
Brackley, Visct. 
Brown, W. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Carter, J. B. 
Charteris, hon. F. 
Clay, J. 
Clerk, rt. hon, Sir G. 
Clive, H. B. 
Cobbold, J. C. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Cowan, C. 
Cubitt, W. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Drummond, H. H, 
Dunean, G. 
Dundas, G. 
Dunne, F. P. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Ellice, E. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Esteourt, J. B. B. 
Evans, W. 
Ewart, W. 
Fergus, J. 
Floyer, J. 
Foley, J. If. LU. 
Forbes, W. 
Fox, W. J. 
Freestun, Col, 
Frewen, C. H. 
Gladstone, rt.hon. W. E. 
Greene, T. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Haggitt, F. R. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 


TELLERS. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Stafford, A. 
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List of the Nors. 


Gwyn, H. 
Hildyard, R. ¢, 
Thornhill, G. 
Waddington, I, §, 
TELLERS, 
Cochrane, A.D.R.W,B, 
Drummond, H, 


Buck, L. W. 

Coles, I. B. 
Crawford, W. S, 
Drumlanrig, Visct. 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
Du Pre, C. G, 
Fuller, A. E. 


Bill to be engrossed. 


PLACES OF WORSIIIP (SCOTLAND) BILL, 


On the Motion that the Speaker do noy 
leave the chair for the House to go inty 
Committee on the Places of Worship (Scot. 
land) Bill, 

Mr. B. COCHRANE felt, notwithstani. 
ing he was intimately connected with Seat. 
land, that, representing as he did an Eng. 
lish constituency, he ought to make some 
apology to the Members for Scotland for 
opposing this measure. He made that 
apology by quoting the words of Swif, 
‘* When the house is in danger of being 
robbed, the weakest of the family runs to 
stop the door.’’” He, however, must add, 
that he felt imperatively called upon to 
take this step, for when this important 
subject was discussed the other day, nm 
person made any objection to a measure 
which, he was sure, if they knew its true 
meaning and tendency, they would have 
opposed as strongly as he did. He thought, 
in a question of so much importanee, it 
was essential to the proper consideration of 
the question, that the House, and particv- 
larly those hon. Members who had net 
paid much attention to the subject, should 
know what were the principles and opinions 
of those persons who demanded sites for 
their meeting-houses in Scotland. Mem- 
bers of the House, it might be, were not 
aware of the origin of the Free Kirk move- 
ment. Did they know that it only com- 
menced in 1834, and that up to that time 
the question had created no interest since 
the reign of Queen Anne, when the law 
respecting the patronage of the Scottish 
Church was settled 2? The House could 
not, however, be unaware that the Free 
Kirk of Scotland went first into the courts 
of law, ‘and were beaten in the Auchter- 
arder case; that they then appealed to 
the House of Lords, and that their Lorl- 
ships also rejected their appeal. They 
admitted the jurisdiction of the courts by 
appealing to them; but when they were 
beaten, then the Free Kirk men tumel 
round and said, ‘‘ We will separate our 
selves; we will secede from the Established 
Church.”’ Had it been on a question of 
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doctrine, he could have understood it; he 


d have respected a question of doc- 
tine or of faith, but this was a question 
only of patronage. Dr. Candlish and Dr. 
Chalmers wanted to take the whole of the 
atronage into their own hands, and that 
was the secret of the whole movement. 
But he hoped the House would remember 
that these gentlemen, having gained by 
the patronage system — having accept- 
ed that patronage themselves — turned 
round and used the power it had given 
them to injure those who had benefited 
them. But what was the number that se- 
ceded? Admitting that the question was 
one which ought to have been discussed in 
the General Assembly, which he doubted, 
the number of seceders was only 294, not 
more than one-third of the whole members 
of the Assembly. Let them also consider 
what were the number of sites that had 
been refused. The whole number was 29, 
vhile upwards of 600 had been granted to 
them. So far from having any ground of 
complaint, in a pastoral address, issued in 
1846, it was said— 


coul 


“We desire to acknowledge with heartfelt 
gratitude that the opposition to our cause has 
given way in many instances, in proportion as it 
was made manifest to all that the aim of the 
Free Church was directed not to the one third of 
any temporal establishment, but to the mainte- 
nance and extension of the spiritual kingdom of 
Christ; and we hope that these symptoms of 
sowing liberality and kindness will be duly ap- 
preeiated by all our people.” 

In 1846 they said that, and in 1848 the 
right hon. Gentleman who presided over 
the Committee which sat in 1847 brought 
inthis Bill to compel the proprietors to give 
sites. If this separation from the Church 
was a matter of faith, the case would be 
entirely different; but the real object of the 
move was to overthrow the Established 
Church of Scotland. In the report of the 
Committee over which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr, Fox Maule) presided, there was 
wt one word which suggested the pro- 
priety of introducing such a Bill. It cer- 
tainly did say that proprietors should grant 
sites, as a means of preserving good feel- 
ing among all parties, but it said not a 
word about a Bill to make them. That, 
however, afforded no grounds for this Bill; 
and, while speaking of that report, he 
must complain of the misrepresentations it 
contained with respect to the Duke of 
Richmond. It held that excellent noble- 
man up to public odium for having refused 
‘ites; the positive fact at the same time 
being that his Grace had offered these 
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people sites, and that they had refused 
them; and now the House of Commons 
was called on to say, by this Bill, that they 
shall be authorised by Act of Parliament 
to take possession of any ground they 
choose to select. He should like the House 
to know what the Free Kirk really was. 
Did hon. Members know that it had been 
associated with every republican move- 
ment that had taken place in Scotland 
since its baleful and strife-creating ad- 
vent? If this was doubted, let hon. 
Members refer to the evidence given be- 
fore the Committee; and he would alse 
quote, in proof of this assertion, from a 
last week’s paper, published under the au- 
thority of the Free Kirk, an article ap- 
pearing in their organ, the Witness. The 
hon. Member read the following pas- 
sage :— 

“ Who are revolutionists ? We would seriously 

warn the Duke of Buecleuch that intolerance like 
his, so associated with dastardly meanness, is of 
more revolutionary tendency than all the pike 
and powder speeches of Chartist orators. We 
would warn our aristocracy that they are creating 
the very dangers which they dread. If con- 
sciences are enthralled or debauched, mankind 
are debased and corrupted. It is to this that the 
labours of not a few lords and lairds are now 
tending. And what would be the result of their 
complete success? What but the outbreaking of 
this corruption—a foul flood, but mighty enough 
to sweep them and their coronets and their cas- 
tles away. Would they be safe with serfs? Let 
them remember the recent stories of the nobles 
of Gallicia. And let them read again the history 
of the “reign of terror,” and ponder the social 
and internal history of France for the previous 
century.” 
Had there ever been anything published, 
even in Ireland, under the auspices of Mr. 
Mitchel or Mr. Meagher, more mischievous, 
more republican, or more outrageous than 
that extract? He believed not, and he 
thought the House would agree with that 
opinion. Here, however, was another ex- 
tract from the Witness :— 

“« In every case let the person and property of 
the hireling be sacred; whether he occupy the 
pulpit of Dr. M‘Donald of Urquhart, or of Dr. 
Burns of Kilsyth, of Mr. M‘Leod of Snizort, or 
of Mr. Stewart of Cromarty, let his person be as 
sacred as if the Court of Session had presented 
to the charge one of its red-nosed macers, or as 
if he were not the Erastian parson, but the con- 
stable, or sheriff officer, or thief-catcher of the 
district. But to his safety and his property let 
this sense of sacredness be restricted; let it on 
no occasion be forgotten that he is the person on 
whose behalf the proprietor is flagrantly oppres- 
sive and unjust.” 

And these are the men who come to ask us 
to force the gentlemen of whom they so 
speak to give them sites. 
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“ Let him be regarded as virtuaily the one ex- 
communicated man of the district—the man with 
whom no one is to join in prayer—whose church 
is to be avoided as an impure and unholy place— 
whose addresses are not to be listened to—whose 
visits are not to be received—who is to be every- 
where put under the ban of the community; and 
until the proprietor raises the siege of the Free 
Church on his part, let it be held imperative by the 
people that the siege of the residuary clergyman 
and the residuary church be kept up on theirs. 
There is to be a contest of wills in this matter ; and 
there is standing equally legal for both the anta- 
gonist parties engaged init. But while the people 
have justice as well as law on their side, our hostile 
proprietary have law only ; and so, if the Scottish 
character has not lost its old characteristic firm- 
ness, if our Whiggism of the old school be still 
the old dour Whiggism—the Whiggism that has 
been rarely broken, and never once bent, the better 
cause in the end must infallibly prevail.” 


[Mr. F. Mave: When was that written? | 
In 1847; I have not the date; but it is 
admitted in the evidence from which I 
take the extract to be from their own 
paper, the Witness. [Mr. F. Macie: The 
Witness is not the organ of the Free 
Kirk.] If the right hon. Gentleman really 
means to assert that, all I have said falls 
to the ground. [Mr. F. Mavte: I say that 
most distinetly.| This is certainly a new 
light thrown upon the subject. It is re- 
ceived as the organ of the Free Kirk 
party; it is always thought so; and the 
Witness represents itself to be the organ. 
[Mr. Drummonp here put a copy of the 
Witness into the hands of Mr. B. Coch- 
rane, and pointed out a passage on the 
subject, which the hon. Gentleman read. 
It was a portion of a letter addressed to 
the editor as the organ of the party, in ex- 
press terms, an honour not declined in any 
way or shape. The hon. Member then 
proceeded. ] In order to show the mild and 
Christian spirit of the leaders of the Free 
Kirk move, he would quote a speech de- 
livered by Dr. Chalmers himself. He 
was reported, in the evidence taken before 
the Committee, to have been asked if he 
still held his opinions with respect to the 
** deep guilt’ of those who adhered to the 
Establishment ? Ile replied that he did, 
and then he said as follows :— 

“Even though, through our keeping by this 
principle, and proclaiming it everywhere, the 


Scottish Establishment, now the stronghold of 


that Erastianism which has driven us from its 
bowers, should be laid prostrate in the dust, 
and along with it the subsistence of all its de- 
pendent families ; surely you cannot expect that 
the principle which we could not give up for 
the sake of our own livings, we must now give 
up and cease to act upon for the sake of the 
livings of other people. This were truly the 
ultraism of being righteous overmuch. It were 
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not only loving our neighbours 
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_ ourselves, but 


loving them a great deal better than ourselves,” 


Let them hear Dr. Chalmers again, an 
mark the tone he assumed in talkin of 
that Establishment of which he had bee 
all his life a member :— : 


“You say (was the question) that a restoratio, 
is possible? Yes; but if I were to state thy 
process, it would appear, I fear, so extrayagay, 
that I have not the slightest hope of its being 
at present brought about. We must, of course 
provide for the perfect integrity of our own e. 
clesiastical principles; and I do not see how 
that can be done, except by the Legislatun 
adopting the Free Church as the Establish. 
ment, and then leaving us to deal with th 
ministers of the Established Church as s0 many 
ecclesiastical delinquents, who have forsake) 
their original principles. I dare say that 
we should be very mild and indulgent in de) 
ing with them, so far as was consistent with 
our principles. I state this in answer to you 
question ; but at the same time I have not the 
slightest hope that it is a measure which vill 
soon be carried out ; though we would certainly 
treat those ministers in a way that would be 
attended with less severity upon them personally 
than our sufferings have amounted to. If thers 
was such a resolution of the Legislature com 
to, I would venture to say that there should 
be no such thing as an instant deprivation of 
the emoluments of office of any individual, but 
they should be left to die out; and when a 
parish was vacant, it should be filled up bys 
licentiate of the Free Church ; and in that way 
there would be a substitution of a church with 
its original principles for a church with its a: 
tered principles. That of itself, however, would 
not, I think, satisfy the Free Church now.” 


What a beautiful specimen of Free Kirk 
moderation ! He was sorry to trouble the 
House; but he was anxious to lay befor 
them his grounds for believing, which he 
most honestly did, that the aim of the 
Free Kirk move was to overthrow the Es 
tablishment. This design appeared dis 
tinctly in the following answers given by 
several parties to Sir James Graham, 
when they were examined before the Com- 
mittee. Dr. Candlish is reported to have 
said this :— 

“The same view of duty which led us to leave 
it (the Establishment) will also of course lead Ws 
to aim at the overthrow of the Establishment 
that remains. Do you think it your duty 4 
maintain, or if by lawful means you can, to st 
vert, what you consider the Erastian Establish- 
ment ?—I do not precisely know what is meat 
by lawful means. We feel that our position 8 
one of submission to the authority which we te 
spect, to revere the civil authority in this _ 
and we would not do anything against the Estab- 
lished Church that is not consistent with the laws 
of the country as they stand. We would do 00 
thing of that kind; we entertain a high sense « 
the respect that is due to lawful authority rs a 
appointment of God, and therefore we woul a 
frain from anything upon which that construcio® 
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could fairly be put. But, on the other hand, if ! 
ye could, by our prayers or our preaching, or our 
diligent and faithful spiritual services, lead all the 
people of Scotland to right apprehensions of what 
ye consider to be the truth of God, we would 
certainly aim at that, and exert ourselves for that | 
purpose. You would use every effort, in any 
arish where you were placed, to draw the inhabi- 
tants of the parish, the members of the Establish- 
ed Church, to the creed which you believe to be 
the right one ?—Yes; but it would be through a 
knowledge of Christ.” 
There they plainly and distinctly avow | 
their object and intention of overthrowing 
the Establishment; and now we are asked 
(continued the hon. Gentleman) to pass a 
measure which is to compel proprietors, 
however conscientiously differing from the 
opinions advocated by the Free Church | 
party, to give sites for churches where a} 
system of religion would be preached of | 
which they disapprove, leading to dissent, | 
to misery, and to wretchedness. I do not | 
see that they have great cause to complain, 
when they feel strong in this secession. I 
sincerely trust, that after the observations 
I have made, the House will throw out | 
this measure. I regret exceedingly that 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of Her 
Majesty's late Government is not now in 
his place to address the House on this sub- 
ject, as nothing could be stror ger than the 
language he employed in speaking upon it 
in 1843 :-— | 
“Tf the House of Commons is prepared to de- 
part from those principles upon which the Refor- 
mation is founded, and which principles are essen- 
tial to the maintenance of the civil and religious 
liberties of this country—whether it proceeds from 
the Church of Rome or from the Presbyterian | 
Church of Scotland—nothing but evil would re- 
sult; the greatest evil of which would be, the | 
establishment of religious domination, endanger- 
ing the religion of the country and the civil rights | 
of man,” 


The right hon. Gentleman opposite shook | 
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come forward and think that a measure is 
to be introduced to compel a proprietor, 
whatever may be his conscientious convic- 
tion on the subject, to give them a site. 
In the evidence of the Committee appoint- 
ed to examine into this subject, there was 


| a letter from Sir James Riddle, containing 


a beautiful passage supporting this view of 
the question; the letter having been writ- 
ten in answer to an application made to 
him for a site. Concurring fully in those 
sentiments, I shall deem it my duty to op- 
>* . ” 
pose a Bill setting at defiance the law and 
the courts of law of Scotland. Truly has 


| it been said that— 


“The Puritan and Presbyterian seed 

Vie with hot haste to make religion bleed, 

To ruin Prelacy, their only creed: 

But since they from the Lord are so disjointed, 

Not to respect the edicts he appointed, 

How can they reverence the Lord’s anointed ?” 
And this, I think, has been said in terms 
severe enough to reprobate the conduct of 
the Free Kirk, for the manner in which it 
has pressed its claims, and for the lan- 


' guage which its adherents have used on 


every public occasion, calculated to spread 
misery and dissension among the hereto- 
fore happy parishes of Scotland. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving, as 
an Amendment, that the Bill be committed 
that day six months. 

Mr. FOX MAULE had entertained 
great hopes when this question was intro- 
duced to the House on three former ocea- 
sions, that they would have discussed it 
free from all those feelings of party hos- 
tility which, though they once embittered 
the subject, he trusted were then fast 
passing away, and would never again be 
touched on in that House. It was not his 
to follow the hon. Member 
through all the subjects of recrimination 


his head when the principles of civil and | which he had alluded to; but he must be 
religious liberty were spoken of; but I| permitted to point out how truly ignorant 
maintain that the movement of the Free} he was of all the grounds on which this 
Church of Scotland commenced with the | question rested, and of the facts which had 
Reform Bill. It was a Radical movement | led to, and were connected with, the seces- 
tom the beginning; and I would only re-| sion of which he had said so much. No 
fet to the acts committed in the north of | man lamented those proceedings more than 
Scotland, and to the arrogant conduct | he did; but no man would more firmly 
manifested towards those who did not| maintain that those who had separated 
yield at once. It is on these grounds that | from the Established Church of Scotland, 
| hoped the House would throw out the] did so because they had no other course to 
Bill; and I cannot conceive—according to pursue if they meant to maintain faithfully 
their own statement, and the pastoral ad-| the principles which they deemed to be 
dress which they issued, and in which they | right. With regard to the numbers that 
admitted that they had been treated with | had seceded at the time of the first seces- 
“indness—I cannot conceive how, because | sion, they had been computed by the hon. 
afew sites are refused to them, they can | Member at 292, whereas they were in 
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point of fact, 472. 
made by the hon. Member to the disatfee- 
tion to the laws and institutions of the 
country which was alleged to exist amongst 
the clergy and laity of the Free Church; 
but the hon. Member was never more mis- 
taken in his life than when he asserted 


{COMMONS} 


Allusion had been} it presented to the public more diffusely 


that the men who composed that Church | 


were connected, however remotely, with 
any disorderly or disloyal movement. 
There was not a body of men in the em- 
pire who were better disposed towards the 
laws, nor was there any which was more 
anxious to disseminate religious 
ples throughout the land than those who 
——s the Free Church of Scot- 
land. The hon. Member would have 
it supposed that they were disaffected to- 
wards the laws, because they could not 
make their conscientious 
form to a decision of the House of Lords. 
We (Mr. IF’. Maule) could see no great 
harm on their part, or on that of any other 
class of loyal men, in disputing the deci- 
sion even of so high a tribunal as the 
House of Lords. It would be borne in 
mind, that although the decision of that 
august tribunal—in the case of the Free 
Churech—stood as the decision of the law, 
and was practically respected as such, 
some of the highest legal authorities in the 
courts of Scotland were to this day of 
opinion that the view taken of the question 
at issue was the correct one. But as the 
law of the land had decided to the con- 
trary, the members of the Chureh 
had succumbed unmuriuringly to the de- 
cision of the last court of appeal in this 
country; and, maintaining their principles, 
hesitated not to the stipends, 
manses, and glebes which they had en- 
joyed as members of the Established 
Church. He would not follow the hen. 
Member through all the quotations he had 
made from the evidence that was addueed 
before the Committee. The hon. Member 
had alluded to the JWitness newspaper, 
and had spoken of that journal as though 
it were the authorised and accredited or- 
gan of the Free Church party—but such 
was not the fact. During the sittings of 
the Committee the question was asked 
over and over again, whether that paper 
was or was not the organ of the Free 
Church? and again and again it was an- 
swered in the negative. The fact was, 
that that body had no authorised organ 
whatever. It was very true that the paper 
in question wa: d by a the 
Free Church, and it was also true that 
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; and recently some articles had appeared j 
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‘and more accurately than other papers 
what occurred at the meetings and asgep. 
blies of the Free Church ; but it was 
equally incontestable that it was not the 
legitimate and accredited organ of tha 
body. Many articles had appeared in jt 
which condemned by the Free 
Church, and which had done i injury to it; 


vere 


Ih 


‘it with reference to his noble Friend the 


princi- | 


convictions con- | 


Duke of Buccleuch, which he, for one, 
was very sorry to have seen published in 
it; and which, so far from having any au- 
thority from the Free Church, had ‘deen 
repudiated by the assembly. The hon, 
Member had spoken slightingly of the 
mighty dead. He had talked flippantly of 
the evidence given by that great man, and 
had endeavoured to misrepresent it. [Mr. 
B. Cocurane had done nothing of the 
kind.] If he had any satisfaction in this 
matter, it was in the reflection that the 
House, in listening to the speech of the 
hon. Member, would probably feel with 
him so much disgust, that they would be 
the less inclined to support the Motion 
with which he had concluded it. Thai 
great man, Dr. Chalmers, would, if he 
were now alive, dispose of the attack of 
the hon. Member just as he would brusha 
fly from his back. If the House should 
adopt the principles of the Dill now under 
consideration, they would spread peace and 
contentment through many districts of his 
country; but if, on the contrary, they 
should reject it, they would leave an w- 
dying source of grievance still rankling in 
the minds of a large portion of the Se0t- 
tish population. : 

Mr. COCHRANE denied most emphi- 
tically that he had spoken disres pectfully 
of Dr. Chalmers. It was true that he had 
quote: d from the evidence of Dr. Chalmers, 
and it was also true that he had s spoken a 
him as a man of high name and eminent 
position. Surely the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not mean to advance such a doe- 
trine as this, that, because Dr. Chalmers 
was unfortunately no longer in existence, 
he was to be precluded from referring to 
his evidence. 

Viscount DRUMLANRIG felt it was 
only due to his hon. Friend the Member fi lot 
Bridport to say, that he had not understoot 
his speech in the sense which had beet 
attributed to it relating to Dr. Chalmers 
IIe regretted very much—considering bis 
hon. Friend had already had an opportu 
nity of expressing his disap probation 0 
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those who claimed this Bill as a remedy 
for their grievances, that he should have 
thought it his duty to offer this opposition 
to the Bill in its present stage. And, 
having listened to his speech very atten- 
tively, he was at a loss to conceive what 
wood he expected to gain by prolonging a 
discussion which tended only to promote 
feelings which should be discouraged. Had 
he consulted his own feelings only, he 
should have much preferred giving an en- 
tirely silent vote; but representing, as he 
did, @ large constituency who were all one 
yay or another deeply interested in the 
fate of this Bill, and representing a county 
which had been the scene of many of the 
erievances complained of, he felt he should 
be hardly justified in doing so. He had 
no feeling connected with this question 
stronger than the hope he entertained that 
all superfluous discussion might be as much 
as possible abridged, on a matter which he 
sincerely lamented should ever have been 
brought before the notice of this House at 
all. He would not enter into the past his- 
tory of the Free Church, or of the hardships 
complained of by its members ; nor would 
he analyse the complaints of arrogance and 
want of humility of which they had been 
accused by their opponents. He believed 
that there had been faults on both sides. 
He would only say that, as a Scotchman, 
he believed he was pretty well acquainted 
with the real nature and the true extent of 
the grievances complained of; and it was 
his opinion that those grievances ought to 
be relieved. He had looked attentively 
into the Bill; and he was bound to say, 
that while he considered it a practical and 
sufficient remedy for all that had been com- 
jlained of, he did not think that what it 
required from the proprietors of land was 
in any way arbitrary, because, make the 
rights of property as stringent as possible, 
still there were twe boons which could not 
ve refused, even to the pauper: the one 
was, sufficient land upon which to worship 
God during his lifetime ; and sufficient land 
to inter him after his death. With this 
impression, he hoped that the House would 
wnanimously and speedily come to the con- 
clusion that the sooner this question was 
decided, and the Bill passed into a law, 
the more speedily we are likely to do jus- 
ee, not to one party, but to all parties in 
Seotland—not to the Free Church only, 
but to the best interests of the Established 
Church also. He felt justified in urging 
ttis mode of proceeding, because he could 
uot in any way be supposed to do so from 
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any interested motives, or from party bias, 
seeing that he was one of those who deeply 
deplored the schism that had taken place 
in the Church of Scotland. Indeed, he for 
one did not think that the cause of religion 
was advanced by such importance being 
given to any church at all—an importance 
which was due to our faith alone. But he 
thought that it was of the highest import- 
ance that the existing fecling in Scotland 
should be allayed. The schism had taken 
place, and everything should be done to 
prevent the unity of the church, which had 
unfortunately been destroyed, from being 
turned into open hostility. He wished to 
say nothing harsh against the Free Church. 
He hoped they might prove themselves 
worthy of all that was claimed for them; 
but he distinctly wished to state that he gave 
his vote to-day for the sake of Christianity, 
not especially for the sake of the Free 
Chureh. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES remarked, 
that the Free Church had attained its pre- 
sent position without such an exceptional 
measure as was now asked for it; and he 
entertained no doubt that it would ulti- 
mately attain all that was desired without 
resorting to an alteration of the statute 
law of the kingdom in its special favour. 
The animosity which had existed on the 
Free Church question was now greatly 
allayed, and he thought that this Bill would 
tend to revive rather than diminish it. 
By this time those noblemen who had been 
alluded to would no doubt reconsider their 
determination, upon finding that this move- 
ment was no ephemeral burst of enthusi- 
asm, but the true religious feeling of a 
large portion of the people of Scotland. 
When that fact was properly understood, 
those proprietors would no longer refuse 
sites. Hehad no objection to a measure 
giving to any body of Christian men a right 
of procuring sites for the purpose of wor- 
ship; but he could not conscientiously give 
that special privilege to one body in Scot- 
land only, merely because in the first en- 
thusiasm of the division some persons might 
have behaved unjustly. 

Mr. OSWALD: Sir, when this Bill 
was last before the House, I took the 
liberty of expressing my regret that so 
important a subject was discussed in the 
absence of almost every Member of the 
Government. I expressed still more re- 
gret that a vote should have been taken 
without any discussion. I trust that this 
latter circumstance may be pleaded as my 
excuse for going more at length into the 
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subject than I should otherwise haye done. 
In the first place, however, I canhot help 
remarking, that I read in the Scottish 
Guardian, with considerable pain, the 
following passage in the Scottish quar- 
ter :— 

“Tt is somewhat curious to notice the chief 
ground of resistance to the Bill taken up even by 
those who have no great love to the Free Church, 
namely, that if it had been a special measure, in- 
tended for their relief exclusively, they would 
gladly have supported it; but extending, as it 
does, to all dissenters of whatever denomination, 
they felt compelled to give their opposition to so 
sweeping a measure. We may, however, rest 
assured, that had the Bill been restricted to the 
case of the Free Church, many of these same par- 
ties would have been equally loud in denouncing 
the pretension of the Free Church in seeking to 
be placed on a different footing from other non- 
established bodies, and to get exclusive advanta- 
ges which she would not concede to others, and in 
declaring, that though they might have considered 
favourably a general measure, they could give no 
countenance to such an exclusively sectarian 
Bill.” 

Now, Sir, I think such a charge unbe- 
coming. I have never in this House 
stated any thing as being the reason for 
my vote, which was not the reason, and I 
never shall do so. Before I sit down I 
hope to be able to show, that so far from 
raising fictitious objections to this Bill, for 


the purpose of preventing the Free Church 
from obtaining sites, I am most anxious 
that these sites should be obtained, and 


this controversy settled. Sir, I beg leave 
to disclaim all feeling of hostility to the 
Free Church. Opposed to her I am, and 
must be—holding as I do the tenets of a 
Church very different from her. But I 
feel no personal hostility. Nay, I enter- 
tain on some points sentiments of high 
admiration and sympathy for her. I ap- 
plaud the sacrifice she made in renouncing 
the endowment and alliance of the State, 
when she thought her liberty infringed. 
I admire the sacrifices she has made, and 
is still making, to carry her principles and 
her teaching to every corner of Scotland. 
When I look, as I have lately done with 
some care, into the history of the seces- 
sion, I can, in no small degree, sympathise 
with the motives which led to it. If any 
one will examine the documents of that 
period, he will not be surprised, if he 
knew anything of the previous ecclesias- 
tical history of Scotland, at what then 
happened. He will find that the Court of 
Session interfered with the spiritual courts 
of Scotland, in a manner which could not 
but offend the great body of a people pecu- 
liarly jealous of such interference. He 
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will find in the Auchterarder case, that of 
thirteen Judges five pronounced againg 
the competence of the Court to entertain 
the question brought before it. He yij 
find that Lord Fullarton, a most leamej 
and distinguished Judge, declared his opin. 
ion of that incompetence in the Culsamonj 
case. In the Strathbogie case, the sam 
learned Judge differed from his brethre, 
on the bench, yet the Court interfered t) 
compel ecclesiastical officers to proceed to 
ordination, although inhibited by their ¢. 
clesiastical superiors. And I might go m 
to show, that in nearly every instance you 
had a divided bench pronouncing judy. 
ments on intricate points of law—all which 
points affected, in a strong degree, the 
feelings and, if you will, the prejudices of 
Seotland; which feelings and prejudices, 
as I believe, truly represent the real Pres. 
byterian belief of that country. When! 
consider these things, especially when | 
look at them with Scottish eyes, I cannot 
wonder that my countrymen, in large nun. 
bers, left the Establishment. Now, Sir, 
when I look at what these men have done 
to maintain their cause, what do I find? 
I find that there are 684 ministers charge. 
able on the sustentation fund, which this 
year amounts to 88,9741., giving upwards 
of 120]. a year from that fund to every 
minister. The congregational fund amounts 
this year to 71,686/., and consists of sums 
raised by the different congregations for 
the ministers of each. The two funds, if 
added together, would give an average of 
2001. a year and upwards for the clergy of 
the Free Church—an average, I believe, 
considerably more than that whieh the 
clergy of the Church of England receive. 
But this is not all, they also raise money 
for building churches and manses, for mis- 
sions, and for education. The whole amount 
raised by them in 1847—a year of great 
distress and almost famine—was 276,4961., 
upwards of a quarter of a million of money; 
in 1846, it reached 300,0001., I believe. 
The whole sum collected by them since 
1843, amounts to 1,590,462I. 17s. 634. 
being more than 300,0001. a year. Let 
us compare this with the revenues of the 
Established Church. The whole amount 
of tithe payable by the land of Scotland, 
the rental of which amounts to 9,500, 0000 
sterling, is 177,4701. a year; and, inelud- 
ing the value of manses, glebes, and Ex- 
chequer allowances, the whole value of the 
State endowment of the Church of Scot 
land, is, as I find in a memorial preset! 


to Sir Robert Peel in 1843, under 200,000. 
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Here, then, we have a church in which 
“not many noble, not many wealthy ”’ are 
numbered, collecting voluntarily 76,0000. 
, year more than all the wealth of Scot- 
land contributes to the Established Church. 
Truly it may be said, ‘* they did cast in 
of their abundance; she, out of her want, 
hath cast in all that she hath.’’ Such is 
the comparison I must draw between the 
endowment of the State, and the voluntary 
oblations of the Free Church. But when 
] compare the Free Church to the commu- 
nin to which I belong—the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland—shame almost seals 
my lips. Sir, the present Episcopal Church 
of Scotland numbers among its members 
the noblest and the richest of the land. I 
have heard it said that the rental of its 
members amounts to two-thirds of the 
whole rent of Scotland—yet what has been 
done for her? The Episcopal Church So- 
ciety collected, if I rightly understand the 
account which I hold in my hand, some- 
thing less than 3,6497. This sum affords 
the means of making up the poorer livings 
to 901. a year. The Free Church pays 
1281. a year from the sustentation fund 
alone. Such is the comparison I draw— 
such is the contribution of the high-born 
and the wealthy to a Church which boasts, 
and not without reason, of a pure apostolic 
descent, whose members in the last cen- 
tury shed their blood and lavished their 
means in a desperate cause, with a des- 
perate heroism; and we, their descendants, 
have not even built again the altars which 
in that century were overthrown. We 
give this pittance to our clergy, and we 
starve our bishops. When I see all this, 
what can I say but that the Free Church 
has given a noble testimony to the sin- 
erity of her religious belief—that she has 
read us a lesson at which we should blush, 
and set us an example worthy of being im- 
mediately followed. After what I have 
said, I trust that I shall not be accused of 
hostility to the Free Church. I am most 
anxious that this matter should be settled, 
but I must state the objections I still en- 
tertain to the Bill before the House. Now, 
I must repeat that the evil complained of 
one of a very partial nature. The Free 
Chureh have nearly 700 ministers in Scot- 
land, yet there are not, I think, more than 
‘wenty-two instances of refusals of sites— 
of these twenty-two cases there are only 
eight where the people worship in the open 
ur. Now, 1 would ask, whether there 
tre sufficient grounds for so sweeping a 
measure? The localities where sites are 
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refused, or where indeed they can be re- 
fused with effect, are not numerous; for it 
is only where one proprietor hostile to 
the Free Church possesses a large tract of 
country, that his refusal can prevent a site 
from being found. Yet you extend this 
power to every corner of Scotland. You 
extend it to towns where there never has 
been any difficulty in obtaining sites, ex- 
cept the difficulty of paying for them. The 
evil too, is, I am convinced, one of a tem- 
porary nature. Much heat and animosity 
were excited at the time of the secession 
by the language used by members of the 
Free Church. That heat has cooled; that 
language has ceased in a great measure; 
I trust it wil lsoon entirely cease and be 
forgotten; yet you prefer a lasting measure 
for this passing evil. Moreover, you pro- 
pose to extend these compulsory powers to 
every sect in Scotland, to every hundred 
persons of any Christian denomination, 
who choose to say they want to build a 
place for any species of what they call re- 
ligious worship. Now, I will take the li- 
berty of saying, that there is not one sin- 
gle body of any denomination, except the 
Free Church, which asks such a measure 
at your hands. Nay, more, | will, with 
permission of the House, read to you a 
protest against the Bill by a body of Dis- 
senters of great influence on this side of 
the border—I mean the Independents :— 


“Sites for Chapels Bill.—At a meeting of the 
Scottish Board for Protecting the Civil Rights of 
Congregational Dissenters, held in Edinburgh on 
Monday, Ist May, 1848, the attention of the mem- 
bers being called to the Bill recently introduced 
into Parliament by Mr. Bouverie, intituled, ‘A 
Bill to enable Religious Congregations in Scot- 
land to obtain Sites for Places of Worship,’ the 
following resolutions were moved by Dr. W. Lind- 
say Alexander, seconded by the Rev. William Swan, 
and unanimously agreed to :— 

“1, That this Board being decidedly opposed 
to the use of all compulsion in the service of the 
Church of Christ, and regarding the Sites for 
Chapels Lill of Mr. Bouverie, as proceeding upon 
the principle that in certain specified cases the 
holders of land may be legally compelled to fur- 
nish sites for the erection of places of worship, 
are constrained to express their disapprobation of 
said Bill on this ground; for whilst they admit 
the obvious difference between compulsion, when 
used to effect the sale of land, and compulsion 
when used to effect the payment of money for the 
support of the gospel, they are nevertheless of 
opinion that in neither case is such compul- 
sion compatible with the spiritual nature of the 
Church. 

“2. That whilst maintaining that every holder 
of land is morally bound in the sight of God, the 
Great Proprietor of all, not to prevent any body 
of Christians from worshipping God according to 


the dictates of their own consciences by refusing 
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to sell them a portion of the soil on which to erect 
a building for that purpose; and whilst deploring 
and condemning the conduct of those proprietors 


who have so acted in reference to any body of 


Christians, as well as sincerely sympathising with 
those who have recently been exposed to suffering 
on this account—the members of this Board, at 
the same time, think that this claim should be 
enforced by moral means alone, and, as respects 
their own denomination, would rather that it 
should continue to suffer (as in times past it has 
repeatedly suffered) inconvenience and injury 
from the refusal of sites for chapels, than be 
armed with authority to extort this right from an 
unwilling landlord, by the strong hand of the 
civil power.—By order of the Board, 
“ James M‘Laren, Chairman. 
“ Joun Stewart, Secretary.” 

These resolutions were passed a month ago. 
I have heard not a syllable of any counter 
resolutions from any other body of Dis- 
senters. I am led then to believe, that 
these sentiments do not materially differ 
from those of the great body of Dissenters 
in Scotland. If this be so, then, why 
grant powers which not only are not asked 
for, but which are repelled? Why, in such 
circumstances take a step which to many 
appear an invasion, and in this instance 
a wanton invasion, on the rights of private 
property? To sum up in a few words my 
objections, they are these: The number 
of cases of hardship are few—they are 
confined to particular localities—they are 
confined to one sect—the powers of this 
Bill are asked for by no other seet—by 
one they are repelled—the evil is of a 
temporary nature—yet you propose a ge- 
neral measure for these few cases—a na- 
tional Act for some local grievances—a 
catholic remedy for a sectarian evil—an 
enduring statute for a temporary inconveni- 
ence. Such, Sir, are the objections which 
I entertain to this Bill. I stated them on 
a former occasion; and I then said, that I 
trusted my hon. Friend (Mr. Bouverie) 
would announce some modification. I re- 
gret he has not done so. My hon. Friend 
the Member for the county of Roxburgh 
has given notice of certain amendments 
which he intends to move in Committee— 
limiting the operation of the Act to the 
Free Church, and limiting its duration to 
two years. Now, I confess that I was 
disposed to support such a course. I have, 
however, heard objections from persons for 
whose superior judgment I entertain so 
much respect, that I begin to doubt the 


soundness of my own in the matter. If 
any better plan is proposed, I shall be 


glad to vote for it. I will however say, 
and I trust I may do so without offence, 


that I look upon the Free Church moye- 
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iment, to a certain extent, as a national 
one in Scotland—that I believe that Chur, 
is very nearly the ideal of what the Seq. 
tish Reformers proposed to themselyes— 
that the agitation of this question creat 
much ill blood in Scotland—that it ig jp. 
possible for any Member for Scotland t 
vote on the question, one way or the other 
without offending a portion of his consi. 
tuents—that for all these reasons I think 
it most desirable the matter should be se. 
tled once and for ever. For my own part 
I should, if I followed my unaided judg 


| ment, have agreed to the Amendment of 


the hon. Member for Berwickshire, | 
trust, however, that before the debate js 
closed, some better plan may be suggested, 
which will meet with the approbation of my 
hon. Friend who introduced the Bill, and ¢f 
the Secretary at War who supports it, 
Si J. GRAHAM: At the outset of 
the observations which I think it necessary 
to address to the House, I must frankly 
say that I am compelled to enter once 
again into the discussion of this subject 
with more pain and regret than I can wel 
describe. It is an important subject, but 
I have always regarded it as a painful sub- 
ject; and, moreover, certain allusions have 
been made by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Bridport, which add very deeply to the 
pain I feel in approachingit. 1 cannot forget 
the circumstance, which my hon. Friend has 
brought to the recollection of the House, 
that in the Committee of last Session I was 
brought into collision, more or less hostile, 
with one of the most eminent men that 
Scotland has produced during the last cen- 
tury—lI of course allude to the late Dr. 
Chalmers. Ilere I may be permitted to 
state, that from my earliest youth I had 
been honoured with the acquaintance ani 
friendship of that great divine. I admired 
him as a great philosopher; I venerated 
him as the most successful champion 0 
evangelical truth; and at no time of my 
life can I erase from my memory the ob- 
ligations to him under which I coneete 
Scotland to lie. I was also brought int 
contact with another distinguished perso, 
Mr. Spiers, the late Sheriff of Edinburgh 
—now also no more. And here I wil 
read to the House a short passage from 4 
sermon to which allusion was made in the 
examination of Dr. Chalmers before the 
Committee of last year. [The right hon. 
Baronet read the extract, which was 
the general effeet that Dr. Chalmers, P 
great man, and Mr. Spiers, an hones 
man, had happily gone from this eo 
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entious world of quarrels and divisions — 
that they had escaped from the church 
militant to the church triumphant—and 


he hoped and believed that they had found | 
| many parishes in which ten or more differ- 


that the world of everlasting life was 
also the world of everlasting peace.] 1 
could much wish, Sir (continued the right 
hon. Baronet), to enter upon this discus- 


sion in the spirit of peace and concilia- | 
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observe its practical effect in England, in 
regard to the many religious sects into 
which the community is unhappily divided. 
In populous districts there are, no doubt, 


ent religious persuasions or denominations 
settled. Each one of these sects 
would have the right to demand and select 
the number of acres allowed for the pur- 


tion, and not in the temper of anger and | pose of a chapel, a manse, and burying- 


strife. I think it useless to refer to the 


origin of this unhappy struggle. 


13 
Looking | 


hack to those transactions occuring during | 
|and discontent would arise, and what in- 


my public life in which I have borne a 


art, I can truly say I know of nothing | 
| take place. Yet, on the whole, the owners 


upon which I reflect with more anxiety, 
than on the part I have thought it my 
duty to take with reference to the secession 


|not inexorable ; 


of the Free Church from the Establishment | 


in Scotland. 1 look upon it as the most 
unfortunate occurrence in modern times 
as regards the religious peace and happi- 
ness of Scotland. I must ever regard that 
secession a8 a most unfortunate event; and 
again I say I should deeply regret if 


part should have precipitated that event, 
which I consider a, national calamity. But 
I do not know that in the discharge of my 
duty I could have taken any other course. 
It cannot be dissembled that that secession 
numbers in its ranks a very large portion 
of the entire population of Scotland—I do 
not think less than one-third—but at the 
same time I do not think that this fact con- 
stitutes a claim for the seceding body to 
be treated as a national establishment. 
And this brings me to the bearings of the 
Bill now before the House. I must look 
at the Bill first of all in the state in which 
itis now presented to us; and, looking at 
it as a Bill about to pass in its present 
shape without alteration, I must say I have 
grave and serious objections to it. It in- 
volves a great and general principle. If 
that principle be really sound, it is a 
principle which ought not to be con- 
fined to Scotland, but which ought to 
be brought into general operation in 
every part of the United Kingdom. Now, 
you apply that principle to the United 
Kingdom, consider the terms that are used 
inthe Bill. It provides that members of 
any religious congregation shall, under 
fertain reservations of minor importance, 
have a legal right to obtain sites, not for 
churches only, but for dwellings for their 
ministers, and for their burying-grounds, 
to the extent of about three acres. If this 


ground; and in the case of small parishes 
in which the population is dense, I leave 
the House to judge how much confusion 


fractions of the rights of property would 


of property in England and in Ireland are 
and if there were no 
great difficulty in obtaining sites in those 
parts of the United Kingdom, why should 


| the owners of land in Scotland be deprived 
| of the privilege of doing that as a matter 


any | 
unintentional error of judgment on my | 


of grace and favour which persons of the 
same their fellow-subjects — else- 
where, are accustomed to do of their 
own free will? for it was generally felt 
by them, as well as by others, that 


class, 


|every facility ought to be given to the 


people of this country to enable them to 
worship God in a manner agreeable to 
their consciences. He considered legisla- 
tion on a subject such as this at the pre- 
sent moment extremely inexpedient. To 
the Bill as it stood he entertained insuper- 
able objections; for England and Ireland 
it was quite unnecessary, while as regarded 
Scotland his hon. Friend had stated the 
case most accurately. He admitted that 
the extent of the secession was very great; 
and he was perfectly ready to acknowledge 
that the members of the Free Church in 
Scotland were very numerous. Further, 
he understood that as many as 725 
churches had been erected for the use of 
as many seceding congregations belong- 
ing to the Free Chureh; the sites for 
which churehes had been obtained by 
grant or purchase. In adverting to this 
fact, he of course confined himself to Seot- 
land, and he found that at present there 
were only 30 seceding congregations de- 
prived of sites, and that only eight land- 
lords persevered in refusing them. From 
the proceedings which took place last Ses- 
sion he had ventured to hope that any pre- 
text for legislation upon this subject would 
have been avoided by concession, for the 
eases of absolute refusal by proprietors had 
been very few. It was true that since this 


principle were to be of general application, | subject had been before Parliament last 
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year, only one concession had been made; | withdrawn; and it was not now pretended 
but he fully believed that they would have | that the noble Duke had been actuated by 
heard of more concessions but for the pre- | any such motives as were then imputed {g 
sent ill-advised attempt at legislation. He him. It was somewhat a matter of regret 
to him that the noble Duke had not yield 
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body ? 
read & 
sons (tl 
as we 


had reason to believe that if the present | mode of 


measure had not been introduced, other 
voluntary grants of sites would have been 
made. He was glad to hear from the right 


hon. Gentleman opposite (the Seerctary at | 


War) that the Witness newspaper was not 
the organ of the Free Church; but whether 
that journal was to be so considered or 
not, it was well known to have put forward 
very severe strictures upon the Duke of 
Buecleuch respecting his conduct with re- 
gard to the Free Church. 
of Buecleuch he had himself been asso- 
ciated in public life; he also enjoyed the 
advantage of his private friendship—his 
own property was contiguous to that of 
the Duke; and he could say, without flat- 
tery—which he should scorn to use—that, 
on the whole, a more kind, more generous, 
and more just man, did not exist. He 
knew how the property of the noble Duke 
was managed, and he knew also, that, with 
the exception of the matter of the Free 
Church, there was not a tenant, not a 
labourer, not a poor man living on the 
estates of the Duke, who would not be 
ready to say more in his praise than he 
(Sir J. Graham) had then said. Still, the 
best of men were but men; and it was im- 
possible, considering the attacks made 
upon the noble Duke in the Witness news- 
paper (to which the hon. Member for Brid- 
port referred), that he should continue to 
be free from some feelings of resentment. 
No such articies could be published with- 
out leaving in his mind a rankling sore. 
His hon. Friend had referred to some portion 
of the comparison there instituted between 
the Seottish and the Galician nobles, and 
to the caution there given them, that in the 
one ease as in the other their serfs would 
rise against them and overturn their power. 
This was rather a strong indication of the 
temper and feeling which that journal de- 
sired to excite. But it was well known 
that its columns abounded with charges of 
the most, serious kind against the Duke of 
Buccleuch, imputing to him religious bi- 
gotry, and alleging that he was influenced 
by a determination to clear his estates of 
ali tenants who were members of the Free 
Chureh. It was well known that the Duke 
of Buecleuch publicly vindicated himself 
from that accusation; that he had shown 
those charges to have been false, calum- 
nious, and malignant. The charges were 


With the Duke | 


to public opinion. 


He (Sir J. Graham) 


should, perhaps, not exercising a better 


judgment, have adopted a different course. 
With regard, however, to the cases in which 
sites for churches had been refused, he eouli 
not but regard them as cases of exceptions, 
which ought not to become the subject of 
any measure of general legislation, for they 
were not dependent upon any general prin. 
ciple. He should not go the length of say. 
ing but that legislation might be neces. 
sary in the last resort; but he altogether 
objected to such legislation as was proposed 
by means of the present Bill, for he thought 
that it was by private Acts and not by public 
legislation that the evil ought to he met, 
and that each case should stand upon sub. 
stantive ground—that it should be made 
the subject of a private Bill, not of a 
sweeping measure. To this course it ap. 
peared to him that there could be no ob- 
jection excepting that of expense. Now, 
upon that point, he must beg to observe 
that there were in the Free Chureh 
800,000 members; that they had sub. 
scribed 1,000,000/. of money already for 
Church purposes; that they had built 725 
churches; it would not, therefore, be pre- 
tended that if there were any case of gross 
oppression affecting the Free Church, they 
could not in half an hour raise the funds 
necessary for their own defence and the 
vindication of their own rights. Here, 
then, he would say that there was no case 
for general legislation, and that if time 
were given, no measure such as this would 
be necessary. If circumstances showed that 
there existed a disposition to adhere to 
an unjust refusal, a salutary cheek would 
be found in bringing each case before 
Parliament. The evidence might be taken, 
the facts strictly examined, and to that 
mode of proceeding he should give his co- 
sent. It was not, perhaps, necessary that 
he should express his opinions any further 
upon these topics; upon the whole it ap- 
peared to him that a general enactment 
was not expedient. If they went ilo 
Committee, possibly the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Roxburgh might 
move many objections; still he entertained 
strong aversion to a measure such as the 
Bill now under consideration. If it were 
likely to prove advantageous to the Free 
Church of Scotland, why confine it to that 
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holy? The hon. Member for Ayrshire | 
read @ resolution showing that many per- 
ons (the old Seceders and Independents, 
ys we understood) were opposed to this | 
node of legislation; and, for his own part, | 
he did not see why the members of the | 
Free Church were alone entitled to its be- | 
nefits; further, he must be allowed to say 
that he did not see how it could be defend- | 
ed except upon general grounds—a species | 
of defence to which it was not entitled. Al- 
though he thought the Amendment now | 
proposed might be some improvement, he | 
till should vote against the further pro- | 
mess of the measure, expressing at the | 
same time a strong desire that even the 
private legislation to which he referred 
night be superseded by the voluntary con- | 
cessions of the landowners in Scotland. 

Mx. SCOTT lamented sincerely the in- 
troduction of the Bill then before them, for | 
he thought that if the landed proprietors 
were allowed to take their own course, a} 
creat deal of the angry feeling which now 
prevailed might by this time have altoge- | 
ther subsided, and all the sites at present 
refused by landlords might have been 
cheerfully conceded. There were very few | 
cases in which the parties attending Free | 
churches had more than five miles to travel 
—a distance which any one acquainted 
with Seotland must know did not exceed 
the distance which members of the Estab- 
lished Church frequently were required 
topass over. After what the House had 
heard with regard to the conduct of the 
Duke of Buccleuch, it was not necessary 
fr him to trouble them with many obser- 
vations upon that subject; he desired only 
ty say, it would be no wonder if that noble 
person felt no small degree of resentment 
at the treatment he had received; for his 
proceedings had been illustrated by pic- 
tures, and he had been abused up hill and 
down dale. Ile, as well as the rieht hon. 
Daronet behind him, was glad to hear that 
the Witness was not the organ of the Free | 
Chureh, though it formerly had been. — Its 
charges against the Duke of Bueeleuch 
vere Most numerous and most unjust. Not 
me Free Chureh minister in those dis-| 
nets where the noble Duke had been re- 
jorted to have interfered so harshly, was 
ter examined before the Committee. 


| 
_ Mx. HUME, having always objected to! 
uterferenee with property, and to the in- | 
troduction of Bills connected with religious 
matters, wished to state that he supported | 


the present Bill for the sake of peace. If| 


| 


hey were to have religious liberty in Seot- | 
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| Baines, M. T. 


; Dunean, G, 
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land, they should also have the means of 
enjoying it. Though the cases of com- 
plaint might be few, the sooner they were 
settled the better; and the only mode of 
settling them peaceably and speedily ap- 
peared to be by means of the present mea- 
sure. 

Mr. SPOONER wished to explain why 
he intended to give a different vote on the 
present occasion from that he gave on the 


‘second reading of the Bill. When the 


Bill was brought forward no one op- 
posed it; the House went to a division 
without a discussion, and there appeared * 
to be a strong primd facie ease in favour 
of the measure. Under these circumstances, 


he had thought that it would not have been 


treating that highly influential and respect- 


jable body the Free Church in a proper 


manner if they had refused to enter into 
the consideration of their case. That day, 
however, a discussion had taken place, and 
what had fallen from the right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Ripon had convinced 
him (Mr. Spooner), that, looking to the 
peace and interests of the Free Church 


|itself, it would be the duty of the House 


not to go into Committee on the Bill. 

The House divided on the question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question:—Ayes 84; Noes 
509: Majority 25. 


List of the Aves. 


Armstrong, Sir A. 
Bailey, J. 


Fortescue, C, 
Fox, W. J. 
Freeston, Col. 
Greene, J. 
Grenfell, C. W. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Hastie, A. 
Ilayter, W. G. 
Ileywood, J. 
IIobhouse, T. B,. 
IIume, J. 

Jervis, Sir J. 
M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
Maitland, T. 
Marshall, J. G. 
Marshall, W. 
Matheson, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Meleund, Visct. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Morgan, H. K. G, 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Perfect, R. 
Pilkington, J. 
Power, Dr. 
Pusey, P. 
Rawdon, Col. 


Bellew, R. M. 
Bernal, R. 

Bowring, Dr. 

Boyd, J. 

Brotherton, J. 
Bunbury, E. I. 
Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Clay, J. 

Clay, Sir E. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Corbally, M. E. 
Cowan, C. 

Craig, W. G. 
Crawtord, W. S. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Davie, Sir I. R. F. 
Drumlanrig, Visct. 
Dutf, G. S. 


Dundas, G, 

Ellice, E. 

Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Evans, W. 

Ewart, W. 

Fergus, J. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fordyce, A. D, 
Forster, M,. 
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Reynolds, J. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Roche, E. B. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Scholefield, W. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerville,rt.hn. Sir W. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Talfourd, Serj. 


Sale of Beer 


Tennent, R. J. 
Thicknesse, R, A. 
Thornely, T. 

Traill, G. 

Westhead, J. P. 
Williams, J. 

Wilson, M. 

Wortley, rt. hon. J. 8. 


TELLERS. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Bouverie, R. 


List of the Nogs. 


Hodgson, W. N. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Hope, Sir J. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. 
Lacy, H. C. 
Lascelles, hon. E. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Lockhart, W. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
M‘Neill, D. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Oswald, A. 
Packe, C. W. 
Patten, J. W. 
Reid, Col. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Rushout, Capt. 
Seott, hon. F. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Spearman, II. J. 
Stafford, A. 
Stuart. J. 
Thompson, Col. 
Wall, C. B. 
Willoughby, 
TELLI 


Arkwright, G. 
Bankes, G. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Benbow, J. 
Beresford, W. 
Bourke, R. S. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Brackley, Visct. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Cayley, E.S. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Christy, S. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Cocks, T. S. 
Conolly, Col. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Deedes, W. 
Drummond, II. 
Drummond, I. II. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon, O. 
Du Pre, C. G. 
Edwards, H. 
Esteourt, J. B. B. 
Farrer, J. 

Floyer, é. 

Gordon, Adm. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Halsey, T. P. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 


Sir 1. 


Spooner, R. 

House went into Committee pro formd 
and resumed. 

House adjourned a few minutes before 
Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, June 8, 1848. 


Minutes.) Took the Oaths.— The Earl of Rosse. 

Pvuevic BiLts.—1* Ecclesiastical Unions and Divisions of 
Parishes (Ireland); Independence of Parliament; Decla- 
ratory Suits. 

2* Sale of Beer Regulation. 

Reported.—Great Yarmouth Freemen Disfranchisement ; 
Petty Bag Office. 

5* and passed;—Tobago Relief and Immigration into 
British Guiana and Trinidad. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Bury, and other Places, 


against the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sundays.— | 


From Leith and South Shields, against any Alteration in 
the Navigation Laws.—From Members of a Society of 
the Ancient Order of Foresters, Bristol, in favour of the 
Provident Associations Fraud Prevention Bill —From 
Members of the Mauritius Association of London, com- 
plaining of the Effect produced by the Sugar Duties Act, 
and for Relief.—From Robert Owen, for a full and 
fair Examiuation of his Plans for Ameliorating the Con- 


{LORDS} 


Cochrane, A. D. R.W.B. | 


Regulation Bill, FT 


dition of Mankind.—From London, for Alteration 
Lunatie Act, and Lunatic Asylums, and Pauper line 
Acts.—From Kireudbright, against the Marriage 
land), and Registering Births, &c. (Scotland) Bills, 


SALE OF BEER REGULATION BILL, 
The Eart of HARROWBY moved the 
Second Reading of the Sale of Beer Ror, 
lation Bill. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE considered {hy; 
this Bill was one of great importance, The 
subject of the sale of spirituous Liquors 
| the Sunday had of late been brought unde 
their Lordships’ notice by petitions: by; 
|he thought that any one who consider 
| the matter would feel that it would be mos 
unjust and oppressive to prohibit the sb 
| of beer and other liquors on the Sundyy, 
| Their Lordships were aware that ther 
was at present a direct prohibition, unde 
penalties, of the sale of liquors on Sunday 
during the hours of divine service. Thy 
Act of Parliament which prohibited th 
opening of taverns and public-houses wii 
|after one o'clock on the Sunday in th: 
| metropolis, had certainly had a most bew. 
| ficial effect in repressing crime, and in in. 
| proving the moral condition of the people; 
|and Mr. Rushton, the police magistrate of 
| Liverpool, stated that the same result hai 
| followed the adoption of a similar reguli. 
tion in that town. As the law now stood, 
persons to whom licenses were grantel 
| were prohibited from selling liquors during 
jthe hours of divine service; and if they 
| violated that condition they were subjected 
to penalties which were immediately r- 
coverable, He would therefore suggest ty 
the noble Earl that he should propose the 
| repeal of all penalties for violating the e- 
| isting law, or the effect of this Bill woull 
| be to subject tavern keepers to double 
| penalties. 

Lorp BROUGHAM eonsidered this 4 
very useful and safe Bill. No one could 
deny that the Sabbath was now much more 
| strictly observed than was the case thirty 
or forty years ago; but. he would recom: 
mend their Lordships not to overdo legis- 
| lation with respect to Sabbath observances 
He considered it of the greatest, import 
| anee that the Sabbath should beduly o- 
served; but he believed that nothing w% 
more likely to prevent that observance that 
ill-advised legislation, which might inter 
fere with the just relaxations of the peopl 
He thought it would be convenient to relet 
the Bill to a small Select Committee. _ 
| Lorp CAMPBELL observed, that 
London the principle upon which the pre- 
| sent Bill was founded, had been proved by 
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experience tO act in a most admirable 
yay, and he saw no reason why it should 
not be extended further. — 

Loro KINNAIRD said, he hoped that 
the Bill would be extended to Scotland. 
In fact, the whole system of licensing in 
that country required revision, for not only 
mocers’ shops, but at turnpike gates, 
gitits were sold. It had had a most de- 
noralising effect. At these places change 
sas often given in the shape of glasses of 
vhiskey, if the parties desired it. 

Lorp WHARNCLIFFE said, he be- 
ered there was no part of the country 
vhich more required change of the laws in 
this respect than Scotland. 

Bill read 2°. 


at 


MR. ROBERT OWEN. 

Lorn BROUGHAM presented a peti- 
in from Mr. Robert Owen, praying that 
his plans for ameliorating the social condi- 
tin of mankind may be fully and fairly ex- 
amined. Mr. Owen was a gentleman who 
had ever entertained the most benevolent 
ad tolerant views. He did not partici- 
pate in the communist views of M. Louis 
Blane and his colleagues. Ile was the 
alvocate of peace. Te stated that in the 
present excited state of Europe, when such 
aviolent conflict was going on between the 
aristocratic and the democratic principles— 
aconflict which he (Lord Brougham) was 
happy to say was confined to beyond the 
sas, for we knew nothing of any such con- 
fict here, for he believed there never was 
a time when republicanism was at a 


greater discount in this country than at | 


this present moment; but this gentleman 


uid, that truth could alone protect the | 


people in their present half civilised state 


that was his opinion) from the dangers by | 


which they were surrounded, and he there- 
lure again submitted his views on the sub- 


ject of our political and social condition to | 
He | 


wid that by the creation of labour, plenti- | 


the consideration of their Lordships. 
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particularly with respect to France? A 
very short answer was often given. It was 
often said to these poor people who had 
lost their money—* It served you right for 
taking your capital abroad.”” If we were 
to have trade and commerce—if we were 
not to shut ourselves within a brazen wall 
—how was it possible for some capital not 
to go abroad ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: I 
am afraid that I can give my noble and 
learned Friend but little satisfaction. We 
have no information on the subject. Go- 
vernment has no right to interfere with the 
application of capital. Much good might 


be done by means of private inquiry; but 
those means are quite as much at the dis- 
posal of my noble and learned Friend as of 
the Government. 

House adjourned. 


et ee 


MOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 8, 1848. 


MinutEs.] Pusiic Briis.— 2° Highways; Commons In- 


closure. 
Reported.—Game Certificates for Killing Hares (Scotland). 
5° and passed ;—Law of Entail (Scotland); Game Certifi- 
cates for Killing Hares, 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. T. Baring, from Members 
of the Mauritius Association in London, to take the 
State of the West India Colonies into Consideration.—By 
Mr. Chichester, from Shipowners and Merchants of Bel- 
fast, against a Repeal of the Navigation Laws. 


THE CHARTIST DISTURBANCES. 

Mr. G. THOMPSON rose to put to the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
| for the Home Department the question of 
which he had given notice. He craved 
the indulgence of the House for one or 
two minutes, while he stated distinetly his 
reasons for putting the question which he 
should presently put to the right hon. 
| Gentleman, and explained the nature of 
that question. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
must confine himself to the question. 

Mr. G. THOMPSON desired to ask the 





il means of subsistence might be found | right hon. Gentleman whether he was in 
for the whole of the people. He (Lord possession of information from any quarter 
Brougham) would take this opportunity of | that, on Sunday the 4th instant, certain 
asking the noble Marquess, whether he had | outrages were committed on peaceable, 
ay means of ascertaining the extent and | loyal, and unoffending individuals in the 
amount to which English capital had been neighbourhood of the Tower Hamlets? He 
invested within the last fifteen or twenty | put this question because he had in his 
years in foreign trade, foreign loans, and | hand the testimony of more than 60 wit- 
luweign works in America, in Spain, in| nesses, all of whom followed decent oceu- 
Portugal, in Belgium, and in France? He | pations, while many of them were respect- 
"as constantly applied to for information | able inhabitants and shopkeepers in the 
on this subject. He wished to know whe-| Tower Hamlets. The testimony of these 
ther the Government had any information, | persons was consistent and concurrent, It 
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amounted to this, that many unprovoked 
outrages were perpetrated by the police, 
not merely in Bishop Bonner’s Fields, but 
even more than a mile from the spot where 
the Chartist meeting took place: and the 
parties alleged that unless the Government 
instituted a searching inquiry into all the 
facts of the case, and adopted measures for 
the prevention of similar outrages in future, 
a large amount of dissatisfaction would be 
created in the minds of the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood. He would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he had re- 
ceived similar information to that which 
he (Mr. G. Thompson) had received, and 
whether he intended to adopt any steps to 
ascertain whether or not the charges 
brought against the police were well 
founded ? 

Sin GEORGE GREY: The hon. Gen- 
tleman having yesterday given me notice 
of his intention to ask me this evening if I 
had received from persons, residing in the 
neighbourhoods of Bethnal-green and the 
Tower Hamlets, complaints of unprovoked 
assaults committed on Sunday last, in those 
localities, by the police on peaceable and 
unoffending subjects, I have made in- 
quiries into the matter, and I have come 
prepared with evidence respecting the 
conduct of the police, which I should 
have been glad to have submitted to the 
consideration of the Ilouse (had it been 
possible) when this subject was under dis- 
cussion on a former occasion. But in the 
first place, I will address myself to the 
question of the hon. Gentleman; and I hope 
to be able to give such an answer as may 
prove satisfactory to the House. It is true 
that I have received from certain quarters 
some complaints respecting the conduct of 
the police on the occasion alluded to. I 
have received a letter dated June the 5th, 
Monday last, which conveys such a com- 
plaint. It has been addressed to me by a 
person signing himself W. Higgins, and 
describing himself as of Bonner’s-field, 
Victoria-park, in which the writer states 
that in his opinion—an opinion which he 
assures me is shared by all who reside in 
his neighbourhood—the conduct of the po- 
lice on Sunday last was the most brutal 
and barbarous that has ever been witnessed. 
There is a postscript to the letter, to which 
are attached the names of seven individuals, 
who bear testimony to the truth of Mr. 
Higgins’s statement, So that, in point of 
fact, | may say that I have received a letter 
signed by eight persons, complaining of the 
behaviour of the police. 1 have, moreover, 
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this day received another letter, the pur. 
port of which I will state to the Hoy 
for I beg to assure the House that nothing 
can be more remote from my wish, or py 
intention, than a desire to withhold gy 
information I may possess upon this sj. 
ject. The communication in question js 
signed ‘* James Fox,’’ and the writer p. 
sides, I believe, in Bethnal-green, 
states that he has a memorial to presea, 
on the subject of the conduct of the police 
and he writes to inquire whether a deputs. 
tion of three gentlemen may wait upon m 
at the Home Office for the purpose of pre. 
senting it. It is probable that it relates) 
the statement of the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets, and I am, therefore, yil. 
ling that it should be classed as another of 
the communications that have reached me 
complaining of the conduct of the po. 
lice, although it does not distinetly ap. 
pear that such is the case. Since | 
came into this House this evening a thinl 
letter on the subject has been put into 
my hand. It professes to be written by 
Arthur Matthews, and conveys the in. 
formation that a committee of household. 
ers has been appointed to inquire into the 
conduct of the police, and to investigate 
the cases of those who conceive that they 
Wave received ill treatment at the hands of 
that body. That is the whole of the com 
plaints that I have received. The three 
communications which I have desenbed 
have reached me; but it is right that | 
should add, that not one word of the ev- 
dence which the hon. Gentleman assures the 
House he holds in his hands to corroborate 
the statements of those who allege miseo- 
duct against the force, has been forwarded 
to me. I have received as yet nothing 
whatever—I have heard as yet nothing 
whatever—which in my opinion can detract 
from the praise which is justly due to the 
police; and I therefore think that I should be 
cuilty ofan act of gross injustice to thepolic, 
and that I should be leading the House 
a& most erroneous conclusion, were I to 
confine myself to a simple answer to the 
question of the hon. Member. | have re- 
ceived an accumulated mass of evidence t0 
the contrary effect—evidence of the most 
trustworthy description, showing the chat 
acter of the meetings held at Bonner s-fiells 
and Victoria-park on Sunday last, and 
demonstrating that, so far from the cou- 
duet of the police being marked by 9 sp 
of unprovoked aggression, or by a dispo* 
tion to any unnecessary interference, the 
could not properly have acted otherwise 
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ihan they did under the command of their 


dficers; and that they behaved during the 
day with a forbearance and a firmness wor- 
thy of all commendation ; never exercising 
an unealled-for severity, but resisting, as 
they were bound to do, an attack which 
was wantonly made upon them—an attack 
yhich was dangerous to the lives of the 
parties who were the objects of it. Meet- 
ings of this nature had been recently 
held in different parts of the metropolis, 
and urgent representations were made to 
he Government to prevent them. They 
jad invariably given rise to turbulence 
and disorder. They were, in fact, riotous 
and tumultuous assemblages, and had be- 
cme intolerable nuisances to the loyal 
and well-disposed in the localities in which 
they were held, disturbing their daily oc- 
capations, and rendering it impossible for 
them to attend, in a satisfactory manner, to 
their business. Under these circumstances, 
itwas notified to me that it was in contem- 
lation that other meetings of a similar 
character were to be held on Sunday last, 
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in the neighbourhood of the Tower Ham- 
lets; and the commissioners of police, act- 
ing under my directions, stationed an ad- 
litional foree in the vicinity of the places | 
vhere it was intended that the assem- 
blages should be held. A copy of the in- 
structions which, upon that occasion, were | 
given by the commissioners for the gui- 
dance of the inspectors, I hold in my hand. | 
(The right hon. Baronet read the instruc- 
tions, which were, in substance, that the 
lice should not interfere so long as the 
ueeting was orderly and well-conducted; | 
but that they should be prepared to act | 
vith promptness in the event of any infrac- | 
tin of the peace being attempted. The | 
commissioners had previously issued a no- 
tie that these meetings were illegal if | 
they were continued after dark; and the 
police had instructions to disperse them if | 
that rule were violated.| I am also in| 
pasession of the report of the inspector 
under whose immediate charge the police | 
acted at the meeting in Bonner’s-fields. It 
8 as follows :— 
“A meeting of the Irish Confederates took | 
piace on Sunday last, at three o’clock p.m., and 
another of the Chartists at five o’clock p-m., in 
Bonner’s-fields, Victoria-park, Bethnal-green. In- 
Sector Waller, with a body of police, were sta- ! 
tioned in the St. James’s district church, which 
18 about 150 yards from the meeting place, but 
vo were kept from view of persons present at 
~ meeting, so as not to excite the same, but to 
% present in case of necessity. I was also at 
diferent parts of the field during the meeting, be- 
"gin charge of the division, in consequence of 
| 


| for trial. 
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the unfitness for duty of Mr. Marquard, the su- 
perintendent, who had been stabbed in the left 
leg on the previous Wednesday whilst dispersing 
an assemblage of persons at Stepney-green. It 
was suspected, from this circumstance and preva- 
lent reports, that a great number of those attend- 
ing the meeting would come armed, as, in fact, 
their leaders at several meetings had advised they 
should. The latter meeting was attended by 
about 3,000 persons of all descriptions, and all 
appeared perfectly quiet until twenty-five minutes 
to seven o’clock, when it broke up, and Inspector 
Waller had just been to one side of the field to 
receive instructions from me, when, as he was in 
the act of returning, he saw about 400 or 500 
persons throwing stones at the church windows ; 
and on his entering the grounds of the church, the 
mob raised a shout of execration, saying, ‘ There 
is the b inspector, give it him ;’ upon which 
a volley of stones were thrown at him, several of 
which struck him on various parts of the body. 
And the same was again done at the church win- 
dows, which were fairly crushed from the effect. 
The men who had been stationed in the church 
were then brought out, who acted perfectly steady, 
and the people were called on to disperse quietly, 
but which was answered by another discharge of 
stones, which struck several of the men, who were 
then ordered forward, and directed to clear the 
mob from the field, which was done after great 
resistance on the part of the mob. About 150 
persons again assembled at the corner of Bonner- 
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| street, who assailed the police with stones; but 


although much resistance was here shown, they 
were finally cleared from the field. Information 


| had at the commencement been sent off to the 
| station in this division, as well as to the H and N 
| divisions, for reinforcements ; and about this time 


Superintendent Johnson, of the N division, with a 
body of mounted and dismounted men, came up, 
and the by-streets, &c. were then cleared by them, 
A sergeant and seven police constables of this 
division were wounded, and many others struck ; 


| five of them are still unfit for duty from the ill. 


usage, Eleven prisoners were apprehended, viz. 
two for assaulting the police, six for throwing 
stones and breaking windows, and three for excit- 
ing the mob to rescue, &e., who are all committed 
I beg to attach letters received by me 
from the Rev. Mr. Houghton, the incumbent of 
St. James’ church, who saw the whole proceeding ; 
from the Rev. Mr. Kean, minister of St. Jude’s ; 


| from Mr. Curtis, superintendent of Victoria-park ; 


from Mr. Thompson, a respectable linendraper, 
Commercial-road ; and from special constables 
who were present all the time ; and three others, 
bearing testimony to the good and temperate con- 
duct of the police, and in reference to the annoy- 
ance experienced by these meetings. 
‘* Rosert Horn, Inspector, 
for Superintendent Marquard, sick.” 


The inspector states, in addition, that he 
has received several letters from persons 
who witnessed the proceedings, and more 
especially from the clergyman of the church 
referred to, and of other churches in the 
neighbourhood, who were willing to corro- 
borate his statements and to state their opin- 
ion of the conduct of the poliee. I will not 
trespass on the attention of the House by 
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reading many extracts from the mass of 
letters I have received on this subject, but 
I will take leave to read one passage from 
a letter from Mr. Houghton, not complain- 
ing of the conduct of the police, but show- 
ing the great danger which might have re- 
sulted from their not interfering earlier, 
and, therefore, more effectually :— 

‘* Gentlemen—I beg to state to you that yes- 
terday (Sunday) afternoon a very large Chartist 
meeting, amounting, as was supposed, to 7,000 
persons, was held in the open grounds fronting 
the church and parsonage of St. James, Victoria- 
park; that the whole of this neighbourhood was 
kept in a state of disgraceful excitement from 
three o’clock until half-past nine ; that a body of 
police, amounting to about thirty-six men, under 
Inspector Waller, were in and about the church, 
awaiting orders to disperse the meeting, who, in 
addition to the alarm they were occasioning, were 
being acted upon by inflammatory and revolu- 
tionary speeches ; that this state of things was 
allowed to continue till the mob began, by throw- 
ing stones at Inspector Waller and the windows 
of the church, peremptorily to call for the inter- 
ference of the police. . . At my request 
Inspector Waller was so good as to leave a ser- 
jeant and six men for the protection of my house 
during the first hours of the night. . Why 
are the ratepayers of this parish to be exposed 
week after week to annoyance, insult, and appre- 
hension of danger, and now I may add narrow 
escapes of life ? I can show a brickbat, which was 
hurled at my dining-room window, which would 
have been sufficient to kill a person.” 

I hold in my hand no less than eighty-one 
letters from various persons residing in 
that district, who concur in describing the 
great inconvenience which must inevitably 
result to the public from those meetings, 
and write to express their admiration of 
the forbearance as well as the firmness 
with which the police acted. This is the 
best answer that I can give to the in- 
quiry of the hon. Member: so far as I can 
learn there is but one opinion in the dis- 
trict as to the conduct of the police. I had 
been all along led to suppose—and not- 
withstanding the three communications to 
which I alluded in the commencement of 
this statement I am still under the same 
impression—that, amongst those who are 
best informed on the subject, there is an 
unanimous feeling in the district that the 
police only acted in the discharge of their 
duty, and that they acquitted themselves 
throughout in a manner which entitles 
them to the highest praise. I think it 
would be well if hon. Members, who may 
desire infurmation respecting the true char- 
acter of the proceedings on Sunday even- 
ing, would take the trouble of reading the 
reports of cases arising out of those pro- 
ceedings, which have be enrecently adjudi- 
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cated upon in the various police cours 
and more particularly in W orship-street 
Let them read the cases of disorderly Con. 
duct which were proved on oath, before 
the magistrates of that office, to have q. 
curred on Sunday last; and let them bear 
in mind that no less than twenty me 
have been committed to take their tril 
at the Central Criminal Court for yiolen: 
and wanton assaults on the police, (jf 
course I will not enter into the diseussign, 
of those cases, or say one word to prejudge 
what is to bea matter of judicial inyes. 
gation before a legal tribunal; but this] 
will say, that a glance over the police re. 
ports will suffice to show the nature of the 
proceedings in question. I this very day 
received a deputation of magistrates an/ 
others, residing in the neighbourhood of 
Bethnal-green and Hackney, who waited 
on me to present a dutiful memorial to He 
Majesty, in which, after assuring Her of 
the abhorrence with which they viewed the 
scenes that have lately taken place in the 
metropolis, they conclude by tendering 
their services for the preservation of peace, 
law, and order. One of the gentlemen m 
that deputation was himself an eye-witness 
to what occurred last Sunday near Vietoria- 
park, and he assured me that nothing 
could be more unexceptionable than the 
conduct of the police. TLaving said thus 
much, I will take leave to read to the 
House an extract from a memorial pr. 
sented to me this day by persons who te. 
scribe themselves as proprietors of houses 
contiguous to Victoria-park :— 

‘*The humble memorial of the undersigned, 
being proprietors of or inhabitants of houses eon- 
tiguous to Victoria-park, showeth—That on the 
vacant ground, known as Bonner’s Hall-felds, dis 
orderly assemblages have, for a lengthened period, 
been held on the Sabbath-day for the discussion of 
political or other subjects, by which the public peace 
has been endangered to an alarming and painfl 
extent—that the said meetings have generally con- 
sisted of very young persons, together with a large 
body of the working classes of both sexes. That 
speeches of the most inflammatory nature have 
been made, tending to excite the hearers to the 
subversion of authoritative rule and good yer 
That your memorialists, viewing with terror and 
alarm a manifest desire on the part of a portion 
of the populace to continue these meetings, rekt 
you (as a plea for this memorial) to the painia 
disgraceful scenes of Sunday afternoon, June we 
4th, last, when property was destroyed and life 
endangered, the greater portion of the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood and its environs preventet 
leaving their houses to attend their respectit 
places of worship, or enjoying the benefits of th 
Victoria-park, so liberally prepared by the bv- 
vernment for the use and recreation of the me- 
tropolis at large, but more especially for the i 
habitants of the eastern end of London. 
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The memorialists, after stating that they 
were dreading violence and bloodshed, and 
jing in a state of the greatest mental 
asiety and alarm, by the continual allow- 
une of these meetings. on the before- 
named fields, proceed— 

“Urgently to implore that the meetings may 
to instantly suppressed, public confidence re- 
dered, the Sabbath-day honoured, and the very 
oxtensively populated neighbourhood resume its 
yonted peaceable appearance, 

Sych is the answer I have to give with 
respect to the character of the meeting 
—the conduct of the men who made a 
yanton and unprovoked attack on the 
police—and the conduct of the police 
themselves. As regards the statements 
which the hon. Member says he is in 
nossession of, to prove the truth of the 
ilegations that have been made to him, 
il I ean say is, that parties who believe 
that they have been aggrieved by the po- 
lice, have, if their complaints be capable 
of proof, the same remedy that is open to 
the police themselves. A printed placard, 
headed “* Alleged police outrages,’ and 
which has been widely circulated, notifies 
the fact that a committee of householders 
has been appointed to investigate the cases 
f persons who conceive that they have 
just cause of complaint against the police, 
aid to that committee all aggrieved par- 
ties have been invited to apply. Up to 
this moment not one single complaint has, 
0 far as I have been able to ascertain, 
been made to any magistrate of unprovoked 
or unjustifiable aggression on the part of 
the police; and I must say, that a police- 
court, and not the House of Commons, ap- 
pears to me the proper place for inquiries 
ofthat kind. There the charges ean be 
camined into in full, and if a primd 
facie case, or any case at all, be made 
wut against the police, it can be dis- 
posed of by the magistrates after hearing 
both sides. If the magistrates should 
think the eases not to be of sufficient mag- 
nitude to justify their being sent to trial, 
they have a power of summary jurisdiction; 
but if, onthe other hand, they should be 
of opinion that the charges are indeed of 
the grave character described by the hon. 
Member, Iam sure that the magistrates, 
mn the exercise of that sound discretion 
which has dictated all their decisions in 
ls matter, will see the propricty of sub- 
uitting the cases to the consideration of a 
Wry; and by the decision of that jury I, 
‘or one, shall be quite content to abide. I 
tg to assure the hon. Member that there 
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is no disposition on the part of the Govern- 
ment to interfere with meetings of a legi- 
timate and constitutional character, con- 
vened for fair discussion, or for the pur- 
pose of petitioning Parliament; but the 
character of the meetings recently held in 
this metropolis utterly deprives the parties 
who assist at them of any pretext for say- 
ing that they were convened for any such 
purposes; and in deference, therefore, to 
the general wish of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, the police have received orders 
to afford them such protection against such 
meetings as the circumstances of the case 
may require. 
Subject at an end. 


NAVIGATION LAWS—ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. 

Order of the Day for resuming the Ad- 
journed Debate on the Navigation Laws 
read. 

Sir J. WALSH said, that those hon. 
Gentlemen who had on that occasion in- 
scribed free trade on their banner, had 
taken up a somewhat different position 
from that which they had previously occu- 
pied whenever subjects of that kind had 
been brought under the consideration of 
the House. On all former occasions when 
a great interest had been attacked in the 
name of free trade, whether the miners or 
the glove-makers, or the farmers, or the 
West India planters, the language held by 
those hon. Gentlemen was this — ‘‘ Pro- 
tection is altogether an abuse; protection 
to you is a wrong inflicted on the rest of 
the community. You have enjoyed a pro- 
tection which has been a robbery on all 
other classes; we can no longer allow you 
to enjoy it. We hope that when you are 
deprived of a privilege which you have long 
been permitted wrongfully to enjoy, you 
will be able to support the competition to 
which you will be exposed. We do not 
wish to crush you to the earth; we shall 
be rejoiced to find that you will be able to 
withstand that competition. But we tell 
you fairly and frankly, that as you have 
no right to protection, so if you cannot 
withstand competition you must resign 
yourselves to absolute and irremediable 
ruin.’ It had, in fact, been hitherto laid 
down, that ‘‘ buying in the cheapest mar- 
ket and selling in the dearest’’ was an un- 
alterable principle, to which every oppos- 
ing consideration ought to be sacrificed. 
But on the present occasion no such lan- 
guage had been held. Almost every 
Member who had addressed the House in 
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favour of the resolution of his right hon. | 
Friend the President of the Board of | 
Trade, had declared that he never would 
support it, if he could conceive for one 
moment that the adoption of that resolu- 
tion would tend to destroy the maritime 
supremacy of England, and that the ship- | 
owner would thereby be exposed to a com- 
petition with which he would not be able 
successfully to contend. Now, it was a 
most important point for the [House to re- | 
member, that even in the estimation of the | 
advocates of the measure, the repeal of the 
navigation laws was only defended on the 
ground that it would not injure our mari- 
time ascendancy. Taking a lower tone 
than they had adopted on former occasions, 
they admitted that the superiority of our 
marine was the more important matter, 
and all their arguments went to show that 
the navigation laws might be repealed 
without risk of destroying or impairing it. 
But ascendancy is relative, not positive. 
Measures which disproportionately exalt a 
rival, impair it, as well as those which 
directly diminish our own strength. It 
was their duty carefully to inquire, not 
only whether the measure before them 
might not tend to injure our own ma- 
rine, but whether it might not tend, in 
a disproportionate degree, to afford a 
stimulus to that of rival States, which 
might at any time become our foes. It 
appeared, that under the reciprocity treaty 
with Prussia, concluded by Mr. Huskisson, 
the tonnage of that country had increased 
in a sevenfold proportion as compared 
with British tonnage. For his part, he 
was anxious to see all nations prosper; but 
whenever the interests of other countries | 
might come into collision with those of 
England, he should give a preference to 
the interests of his own country. He be- 
lieved that our maritime superiority had 
enabled us to confer important benefits on | 
mankind at large. It had enabled us to 
open to all nations the trade of the East, 
and had thus become a powerful instrument 
for the advancement of the happiness and 
civilisation of man. Some hon. Gentlemen 
had attempted to prove that no intimate | 
relation subsisted between our commercial 
marine and our Royal Navy, or at least 
that the dependence between them was not 
so great as was commonly supposed. In 
the Committee which had been moved for 
by the hon. Member for Stoke-upon-Trent 
(Mr. Ricardo), the only witness examined 
upon that subject was Sir James Stirling. 
Now that fact atforded a striking proof *) 
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the hasty manner in which they were called 
upon to deal with one of the most impoy. 
ant questions that could occupy their eon. 
sideration, There had been only one nay,i 
officer examined on the point to which he 
had referred. And who was that naval 
officer? THe understood that he was an 
officer of great eminence and of distin. 
guished character in his profession ; by: 
he had been assured that he was also one 
of those who had on that particular subj 
a sort of pet project. The principal feature 


| of that project was, that by having a large 


peace establishment we should render the 
Royal Navy independent of the aid of the 
commercial marine. It appeared to hin 


| that the fallacy of that position was gyi. 


dent at first sight. Sir J. Stirling hai 
not taken into consideration the necessity 
which must often arise in case of a sudden 
war of a large and immediate augments. 
tion of our naval foree. How could it he 
said that they had 70,000 or 80,000 lands. 
men, who would be prepared at once to 
co-operate with ablebodied seamen to carry 
out their naval operations? In point of 
fact, it would be found that when such 
inexperienced persons were sent to sea they 
could do at first little more than vomit, 
The mercantile marine in time of wa 
must be their great reliance for the ma- 
ning of their Navy. This body was, as it 
were, a great national guard, always ready 
for the defence of the commerce and the 
liberties of the country. The scheme of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) was quite indepen- 
dent of the plan of the Government, and 
was of such a character that he thought his 
right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Labov- 
chere) could hardly look to the right ho. 
Gentleman for support in the future stages 
of this measure. If he were to express 
choice of either alternative, he should be 
disposed to give a preference to the plan 
brought forward by the right hon. Geatl- 
man the Member for the University 
Oxford. Their coasting trade would inew 


/a great risk by the adoption of this mee 


sure. It required vessels of small burder, 
drawing little water, and which could be 
managed with few hands, to carry om this 


| trade effectually. The Dutch galliots were 
‘peculiarly adapted to our coasting trade, 


and would, therefore, come into seriols 
competition with our vessels, if permitted 
to enter, inasmuch as our vessels were 


‘sharper built, and required a larget 
‘draught of water. 


Here then was an 0- 
vious difference between these two colli: 
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fries in respect to this trade—such a dif- 
frence as would tell seriously against us 
‘x the race of competition. It appeared 
iy bim that nothing could be more absurd 
ihan to give all those advantages which 
‘his country now enjoyed to other States, 
ithout the possibility of receiving any 
eompensation from them in return. He 
ngretted exceedingly that this, too, should 
iethe time chosen by the Ministers for the 
introduction of a measure of this import- 
mee, the results of which were, after all, 
Py problematical. He was well aware 
that a Ministry now-a-days could not well 
«through the Session without some pet 
measure, to serve as a sort of rallying 
point for their party. If Her Majesty’s 
Vinisters could have foreseen the events of 
the last three months, he did not think 
dat they would ever have chosen this 
varticular period for the introduction of 
ameasure of such a speculative char- 
ater, in the face of that general con- 
fusion in which all Europe was involved. 
At such a moment as this, were they 
to be permitted to indulge in such rash 
aul untried theories ?. He searcely thought 
tht the Government would have ven- 
tured upon such a course now, but that 
they felt themselves hampered by the ex- 
pressions which they had used in the 
ueen’s Speech. The recent revolutions 
lal changed the whole aspect of Europe. 
The risk of war, which had heretofore 
ven considered so remote as to be scarcely 
wrth contemplating, must now be ever 
resent to our thoughts. Where were 
those Utopian theories which they had 
tard so often urged, that war was en- 
iely banished from the globe, inasmuch 
«# mankind were becoming too wise and 
enlightened to terminate their disputes 
yarecourse to war ?—werc those theories 
joved to have been built on a good foun- 
lation? On the contrary, had they not 
en Vanishing away into air? Had they 
uit received sufficient evidence to convince 
them that they must always rely upon their 

ary and naval forces for the defence 
iil the independence of this country ? 
lle trusted that this would not be the pe- 
tid when the House would be found dis- 
sed to sanction these experiments, which 
te thought would peril the interests of 
stat Britain. He trusted that they 
‘ould always be prepared to defend that 
Pver which was the foundation of the 
‘rength of this country, and that they 
"wld not suffer to be filched from their 
sp by any legislative enactment that 
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trident of the ocean which had been so 
truly called the sceptre of the world. 

Mr. MACGREGOR felt assured that 
the arguments which had been adduced 
against this proposal of the Government 
were at variance with all experience. Hon. 
Gentlemen had said, if the resolutions re- 
ceived the sanction of Parliament, the im- 
mediate consequence would be utter ruin 
to the shipping interests, and to the mari- 
time power of this country. He had not 
the slightest doubt as to the error of such 
a prophecy. Ile had more scepticism as 
to the sagacity of those who indulged in 
such a prediction, than as to its being ful- 
filled. He had endeavoured to ascertain 
the leading and prominent facts as to the 
shipping interests of this and other coun- 
tries; and he was satisfied that the result 
as regarded this country could not be such 
as had been described. He was satisfied, 
if the measure of his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade received 
the sanction of Parliament, that it, in eon- 
nexion with the measures of free trade 
carried by the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel), would produce such effects as to 
render the ports, the docks, and the ware- 
houses of the United Kingdom the greatest 
emporiums which ever existed of the pro- 
duce of the whole world. The connexion 
between the present prosperity of our com- 
merce and the navigation laws was most re- 
mote, and had as much to do with each other 
as the Nile had to do with the Pyramids 
of Egypt. As for the assertion, that the 
greatness of our Navy was owing to the 
existence of the navigation laws, he begged 
the House to remember that our Navy was 
the most powerful in the world long before 
those laws were enacted; and he believed it 
would been have just as powerful if those laws 
had never been carried. He would not go 
back to the time of Alfred; but in the time 
of Edward III. it was well known that our 
fleet took or destroyed 400 ships with 
30,000 men on board. In 1416 also, the 
Earl of Warwick destroyed a powerful fleet 
on the coast of Holland. In 1545 also, 
Sir Edward Howard defeated the French 
fleet in the Channel with very great loss. 
He would not refer to the Spanish armada, 
and to other well-known occasions when 
our fleet manifested its prowess; but he 
might observe that up to 1653, our fleet 
was almost uniformly victorious. It should 
be recollected the navigation laws were 
proposed by Oliver Cromwell in 1651. 
About that period we were continually at 
war with the Dutch; and it was impossible 
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the navigation laws could have aided in 
any way in the support of our Navy. 
There were many countries which never 
had any navigation laws at any period of 
their history. When the people of Holland 
were driven into the country they now oc- 
cupied, and which then might almost be 
said to be floating in water, they proceeded 
to erect cities which became hives of in- 
dustry and wealth, and that country of 
marsh and bog became a great mercantile 
nation in the absence of all navigation 
laws; and that country also had produced 
some of the greatest statesmen, philoso- 
phers, and men of science and learning in 
Europe. They had such a powerful fleet 
without any navigation laws, that it swept 
the tyrants which oppressed them from the 
ocean, and ultimately they became almost 
the first maritime Power in the world. 
So it was with Denmark and Sweden, 
whose commercial navies were in a flour- 
ishing condition. It appeared also in other 
instanees, the mereantile navies of other 
countries began to decay shortly after pas- 
sing the navigation laws and the imposing 
restrictions. Spain had more stringent 
navigation laws than any country in the 
world; and notwithstanding that country 
received the wealth of Mexico and Peru, 
it gradually went to decay, and its trea- 
sury was generally the poorest of any 
State in Europe. Holland, notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties it had constantly to 
contend with, was stronger than Npain 
and Portugal together. He did not be- 
lieve that we should suffer in the slightest 
degree in our shipping interest if we abo- 
lished the navigation and registry laws alto- 
gether. Since 1840 also, with the excep- 
tion of France, and exeludine some few ar- 
ticles in the Prussian tariff, there had been 
a general relaxation of the system of re- 
The tariif of America had been 
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striction. 
reduced one-half, and similar changes had 
been made in other countries. In the 
Italian States, such as Tuscany, Rome, 
and Sardinia, great modifications of the 
tariff had taken place. Austria also since 
1838 had not only met us most fairly, but 
had gone to the extent of abolishing the 
whole of the prohibitory system of Maria 
Theresa and Joseph II. Austria, also, at 
the instigation of England, had relaxed the 
quarantine laws to one half their former 
extent; and since then other steps had 
been taken to reduce these restrictions, so 
that. they would in a short time exist only 
to one quarter the extent which they for- 
merly did. He believed also, if this mea- 
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sure passed, that, in addition to the redyp. 
tion which had already taken place in the 
charges on our ships in the ports of Ris. 
sia, Sweden, and Norway, and to a certain 
extent in the ports of Denmark, thoy 
States would follow the example which yp 
had set them. He would not go into de. 
tail on the present occasion, but should p. 
serve himself until they got into Comni. 
tee. He would now only refer to why 
had occurred between this country and th 
United States in 1782, when Gener 
Washington was President, and Mr, Jay, 
Secretary of State of that country. Wash. 
ington sent Mr. Adams to this country, to 
propose to the Government of England 
that vessels from the United States should 
be regarded as British ships, and mutul 
concessions were to be made as regarded 
navigation and commerce. The proposal 
was received with approbation, and Mr, 
Pitt, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
under the Government of Lord Shelbome, 
announced his intention of obtaining the 
sanction of Parliament; but being defeated 
in the debate on the Peace, the Gover. 
ment resigned, and the proposition fell t 
the ground. So matters rested until 180), 
when measures of retaliation were adopted 
by the United States. He contended, if 
ever there was a moment for bringing for 
ward such a measure as the present, this 
was the time, when the Government of the 
United States were prepared to meet us in 
every way which we could desire. If this 
country and the United States adoptel 
unrestricted principles of navigation aul 
trade, every other country would be con- 
pelled to follow our example; not from any 
attachment to this country or the United 
States, but from the stern laws of neces 
sity they must do so, if they did not wish 
to see their finances ruined. He should 
give his cordial support to this measure, 3 
the representative of a place which, nest 
to London, was most deeply interested in 
shipbuilding and shipping of the highes 
character; and he believed his constituents 
would not be injured, or have any reas 
to complain at being exposed to fair cotd- 
petition with the ships of the whole world. 
It should also be remembered, that the 
materials for the construction of ships 
could be as cheaply obtained here as 10 
any other country. They had beea we 
that this country, in this respect, com 
not compete with the Northern States of 
Europe, as the wages of artificers ca 
there so much lower. This, however, wou 
not prevent successful competition on ou 
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rt, for although wages were nominally | tively, in hope of hearing some argument 
cheaper, money was much dearer and more | from that hon. Gentleman, which should ap- 


jificult to be got than here. 
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He believed | pear at least to justify him, and that section 
nothing could be more injurious to the} of the House with which he was acting in 
shipping interest than the retaining the | concert, in the course they were pursuing. 
yngation laws. In 1813 great complaints | But he should confess he felt great disap- 
were made on the proposal to admit In-| pointment. The hon. Member for Glasgow 
jian-built ships into our ports on the same | would excuse him if he declined going on 
ms a8 British ships; and they were told | the journey to which he had invited him, 
that the consequence would be that all the/to Grand Cairo and Suez; and if he re- 
shipbuilding yards on the Thames and | frained from going back to the reign of 
other rivers would be closed, as ships could | Alfred the Great, or to the condition of 
he built in India at a very cheap rate.|the Navy from the reign of Edward ITI. 


This was distinctly stated to be the case by 
fr, Harrison, the counsel for the ship- 
builders of London, before the Committee 
of the whole House, on the renewal of the 
Charter of the East India Company. It 
appeared from the result, that these pre- 
dictions were altogether erroneous; for it 
appeared from the report of the ship- 
iuilders of Calcutta and Bombay for 1847, 


that the shipbuilders of these ports de- | 


dared that they could not contend against 
the splendid ships sent out from England, 
auch as the Queen, the Maria Somes, the 
Africane, and a great number of other 
vessels built on the Thames, the Mersey, 
and the Clyde. He thought that other 
measures besides the resolutions under 
emsideration were necessary. He 


ties should be altered, and that they should 
make reculations with regard to the mas- 
ters of ships. He also agreed with the 


suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman | 


the Member for the University of Oxford, 


that no duty should be charged upon tim- | 


ber used for shipbuilding. Indeed he (Mr. 
VGregor) wished to see the timber duties 
ibilished altogether; but that could not 
done at present with due regard to the 
public treasury. The opening of the coast- 
ug trade to foreigners, he thought, would 
tave an injurious effect upon the revenue, 
though it would not injure or endanger 
the shipping interest. But it would en- 
langer the revenue, in consequence of the 
great inducements that would be held out 
~ smuggling. As to the arguments which 
tad been urged against the measure on the 
ground that it would prevent the proper 
hanning of the Royal Navy, he need only 
wy, that by the present rule of proportion 
of British subjects in the crews of British 
vessels, there might be 35,000 or 36,000 
lreigners in our Navy, whereas the fact 
vas, there were not more than 3,500. 

Mk. MILES had listened to the speech of 


the ‘ 
¢ hon. Member for Glasgow very atten- 


be- | 


lieved that the whole of the customs du- | 


ito the Commonwealth. He (Mr. Miles) 
(had heard no convincing argument used 
| throughout the entire debate in favour of 
| the proposed alteration in the navigation 
llaws. It had, indeed, been urged that 
| owing to the extension of intelligence and 
|to the progress of the people, it had be- 
{come necessary to extend the means of 
| commerce, and to remove restrictions upon 
trade. But, excepting in the year 1846, 
he had never heard the slightest complaint 


| Of the want of freight from foreign ports; 


| 
| 
} 


and, at all events, he thought the prefer- 
ence should be given to British bottoms. 
As it seemed to be agreed on all hands 
that details should be reserved for Com- 
mittee, he would only touch generally upon 
the matters which had been presented for 
their consideration; and, after the many 
and various reasons that had been adduced 
by those hon. Gentlemen who supported 
| the resolutions, he thought they ought, if 
they had really nothing to fear from ecompe- 
| tition, as they alleged, to propose the doing 
away altogether with the navigation laws 
at once. But the fact there was 
great difficulty in arguing the question un- 
der the circumstances at present existing, 
They had had a Committee of their House. 
which had sat for a length of time, had 
received a great deal of evidence, and had 
come to no decision after all. They ex- 
amined but one naval captain amongst all 
their witnesses, and had come to no result. 
A Committee of the House of Lords was 
now sitting; and from the proceedings of 
that Committee they had obtained in some 
degree some means of refuting what had 
been stated before the Committee of the 
House of Commons. Much stress had been 
laid upon the testimony given by Sir J. 
Stirling; but, as he should have a good 
deal to say upon that subject, he should 
first address himself to the question of cost 
of shipbuilding. He should found his ar- 
guments on that head upon the evidence 
of an English gentleman who had been 

S » 


was, 
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brought up to the sea—who had been im- | 
pressed into the Royal Navy —who had | 
served in his youth in the merchant ser- | 
vice—and who was well acquainted with the | 
north of Europe trade especially. Te 
meant Mr. Whitworth. It would be as 
well to state that Mr. Whitworth was now 
a shipbroker at Bristol, and that he had 
frequently sailed to the various Danish 
and Norwegian ports. That gentleman 
stated, with tears in his eyes, what 

his feelings as an old British sea- | 
man, and that he could not reflect with- 
out regret upon the great injustice they 
were about to inflict upon British seamen. 
From his evidence as to the cost of ship- 
building and outfitting, ready for sea, it 
appeared that a ship of 500 tons copper- 
fastened, built in Norway and coppered in 
this country, and a British ship of the 
same tonnage, built, coppered, and copper- | 
fastened in this country, would bear the | 
following relative proportions. The Nor- 
wegian vessel would cost 4,000/.; add her 
coppering, 5001. : total, 4,5001. or about 
Sl. aton. The English ship would cost 
about 16/., or from that to 201. a ton— 
consequently about 9,0000., exaetly one 
half more; or rather exactly double what 
the Norwegian ships would cost. Low, 
then, was it possible that the proposed 
plan could help having an injurious effect 
upon the shipbuilding interest, by throw- | 
ing out of employment a vast number of 
shipwrights and artisans? Let them next 
see what was the comparative condition of 
the crews. Lnglish rates of wages—cap- 
tains, LO/. a month; mates, 5/.; second 
mates and carpenters, 31. 10s. to 41.; sai- 
lors, 2l. 10s. a month. Ile should observe 
that he was stating the lowest prices of 
British wages, and he was about to give 
the highest rates of Danish. The Danish 
captains had about as much, if not rather | 
more wages than English; but Danish 
mates had from 2l. to 2/. 5s. a month, 
second mates and carpenters, ll. 12s. to 
17. 15s.; and common sailors, 1/. 8s. to | 
17. 10s. a month. The eabin allowances 
on board British ships were, for common | 
sailors, ls. to ls. 2d. a head; on board | 
Danish they were only 7d. In the officers’ | 
cabin a similar disproportion existed. So | 
that the entire wages of the British vessel | 
amounted to 721. 10s. per month, whilst | 
the wages of the Danish were only 44], | 
l5s., being a saving of a ditierence of | 
271. 15s. 


the British vessel was 
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were 


} 


The cost of provisions on board | 


361. 8s. for the} 


twenty-eight days; on the Norwegian it 
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was only 217. 19s. 8d.; so that so fay as 
cost of victualling and wages went, th 
odds were all in favour of the Dane, to the 
amount of no less a sum than 42), 35, 4¢ 
a month. As to American ships, they 
would cost very little less than English, 
whilst the payment on board Amerien 
vessels was higher than on English, The 
hon. Member for Inverness-shire (Mr, 


bse shea raga} } 
| Baillie), when addressing the House, had 


stated that the only part of the globe in 
which the English and American nayies 


‘ : eo 
| came into fair and open competition, wasin 


the South Sea. Now, if that were so, he 


| (Mr. Miles) was sorry to say that the effect 


had been, that in that trade, which of all 
others made the best seamen, the British 
had dwindled down to nothing, whilst the 
Americans had no less than 17,000 seamen 
engaged in it. In 1820 the bounties tha 
were paid on every vessel fitted out for the 
South Sea whale fishery were reduced, 
and high duties were put on. In 184? 
the duties were lowered. In 1846 they 
were lowered still further, until, he be. 
lieved, the lst of January, next year, they 
were to sink down to nothing. But the 
Americans had high protecting duties, aul 
they did all they could to foster their trade. 
The hon. Gentleman then read several ex- 
tracts of letters from captains of vessels 
trading to Calcutta, and from mercantile 
firms in India and at Bordeaux, to shov 
that French vessels were likely to absorb 
a large portion of the long-voyage trade 
from Bristol, and that the British trade 
with India was nearly destroyed by thener 
custom-house regulations at Caleutta. But 
the efiect of the proposed measures upo 
the manning of the Royal Navy in time ¢ 
war, was the main question. Hearet 
knew, the complaints made by people of all 


| deseriptions within the last two or three 


years, had been little regarded by the Le. 
gislature. The complaints of the agnei 
turists had been disregarded, so had the 
complaints of the mercantile classes; an! 
it would, therefore, be little wonder if they 
disregarded the prayer of the shipowners 
But let them see what the mercantile me 
had done in manning the Royal Navy, and 
in defending this island from foreign Il 
vaders. What was their condition nov: 
It was stated by Sir J. Stirling, that 0! 
46,000 men who were in the Navy, there 
were not above 10,000 ablebodied seamed 
Suppose, then, that a war were to break 
Suppose they had war to- 


out suddenly. Al 
: str 
morrow, and that there were no regis. 


Hi + OF \) 
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samen, he wished to know what they | Gentlemen who ought to have been able to 
vould do? He wished that all they had | form a sound judgment upon such a sub- 
heard in the course of the debate to the ject. Looking to statistics, they had the 
derogation of British seamen had not been right hon. President ot the Board of Trade 
aid. Sir J. Stirling had said that nothing | founding his arguments in support of his 
could be finer than the character of those | proposition on statistics, while other hon. 
men who were engaged in the long-voyage | and right hon. Gentlemen made use of the 
trade. And notwithstanding what the no- | same statistics to controvert the right hon. 
ble Lord opposite (Lord John Hay) had | Gentleman’s views. They would probably 
said about the conduct of the seamen in have some other hon. or right hon. Mem- 
Spain, he had no doubt the noble and gal- | bers this evening taking other totally dif- 
lant Lord would be willing and happy to} ferent views. Looking at the state of 
oo into action with a crew of such men. | opinion out of doors, he saw no more satis- 
He would answer for it, the noble and gal- | factory means at arriving at the truth. 
lant Lord would be happy, on an emer-| From the port of London they had one 
gency, to take a crew of them. [Lord | lengthy petition, signed by a great number 
Jony Hay dissented.] The noble Lord | of gentlemen of much practical experience, 
aid no; but he believed, after all, those} in favour of the measure; but then they 
men would do their duty gallantly. To/| had another petition from the same quar- 
proceed to the question of the coasting | ter, of equal weight and respectability, 
trade, Sir J. Stirling had said, that— ; against any alteration whatever in the na- 
vigation laws. They had in other peti- 


© Weentanti rere be given to any branch | 
dilgldnton wats, 8 veght 10 be to hea: tn | tions laid before the House on the subject, 
that he doubted whether the navigation laws gave | quite enough to bewilder any person who 
ay protection at all. He did not think that for- | had not been engaged in mercantile pur- 
tigners could compete with Englishmen in their suits, and who was not thus able to per- 
'eeive how the measure would affect his 
Where were the petitions in favour of this own interests. Under these cireumstances, 
measure? In the absence of any expres- | he feared that it was very difficult for any 
sion of public opinion in support of it, let hon. Member unacquainted practically with 
them not tell him that it was looked Upon | the subject to form a correct view upon 
with favour by the commercial classes of | matters of this kind; and he thought that 
the country. Having stated this much, | was one reason why they ought to Iet the 
and thanking the Ilouse for the attention | measure £0 forward, in order that the de- 
with which they had listened to him, he tails might be considered with more care 
legged to say in conclusion, that he should | jn Committee. He did not wish to delay 
be very happy to give his support to the the House, but he would beg to observe 
Amendment of his right hon. Friend the | ¢hat there was one other reason which in- 


, 
marine, 


Member for Stamford. | fluenced him in giving his vote in favour 

Mr. MOODY confessed that, having | of the original Motion. The House unfor- 
heard such a variety of opinions expressed | tunately presented very great divisions on 
wn this subject, he shoulda not be surprised | both sides. There could be no doubt, 
tohear any view whatever with regard to! therefore, but that some hon. Gentleman 
itsupported by hon. Members. After hay-| on his side of the House would co over to 
ing listened to all the arguments that had! yote in favour of the Government, while 
een adduced on both sides, he felt bound | other hon. Members would be found com- 
to give his vote in favour of the original ing across from the Ministerial side to vote 
Motion in preference to the Amendment of | on that——he was going to say the Opposi- 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for! tion side of the House, but the Tfouse was 
‘amford. It appeared to him (Mr. Moody) | so divided that it was difficult to say where 
tat if the whole of the restrictions imposed | the Opposition now sat. Some hon. Mem- 
by the navigation laws continued, there bers who had entered the House as free- 
tould not be any effective working out of traders, now found influential portions of 
te commercial measures of the right hon. , their constituency erying out to them that 
baronet the Member for Tamworth; but the craft was in danger; and he should be 
it the same time, he felt that they were | sorry to see the difficulties thus created in- 
te at sea as to what the effect of the | creased by adverse decisions of the House, 
broposed alterations would be. They had and Her Majesty's Government embarrass- 
heard the most diametrically opposite views ed by such a variety of opposition. In 
{xpressed with regard to them by hon. | conclusion, he begged to guard himself by 

i 
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observing that, in supporting the Motion 
for going into Committee, he did not con- 
sider himself as pledged to support all the 
details of the Bill. 

Sm G. CLERK would support the Mo- 
tion that the Speaker leave the chair for 
going into Committee to consider the pre- 
sent state of the navigation laws, and their 
effect upon the trade and commerce of the 
country. He was a Member of the Com- 
mittee of that House which, during the 
last Session, sat on this important ques- 
tion; and the effect of the evidence on his 
mind was, that extensive changes and al- 
terations should be made in the existing 
system of the navigation laws. If he were 
to vote for the Amendment, it would be 
equivalent to a declaration of opinion that 
there was nothing in the present state of 
the law which rendered it necessary to go 
into inquiry on that important point. He 
knew that his right hon. Friend (Mr. Her- 
ries) was not prepared to say that those 
Jaws required no alteration. He (Sir G. 
Clerk) believed that many hon. Gentlemen 
who would support the Amendment were 
not prepared to maintain the navigation 
laws as they stood at present. He thought 
the practical effect of carrying the Amend- 
ment would be to lead the country to think 
that it was the opinion of the House that 
no alteration should be made in those laws. 
Those who opposed the original Motion 
argued that those laws had for two centu- 
ries remained unchanged—that they had 
been the preservation of our country’s 
greatness, and the cause of our naval su- 
premacy. The real effects produced upon 
our system of navigation laws were to be 
found in the changes which had from time 
to time been necessary, in consequence of 
the altered state of our relations with the 
other nations of the world; such as the im- 
mense changes consequent upon the De- 
claration of Independence of the United 
States in 1783, the Declaration of the 
South American Colonies of Spain, &e. 
All these changes had rendered it ineum- 
bent upon us to take a different view of the 
question of navigation law. In addition 
to that, our increased intercourse with the 
other nations of Europe, had rendered 
great changes absolutely necessary. Ac- 
cording to a law which was originally in- 
troduced in the time of Charles II., all 
trade was prohibited with this country in 
foreign ships, unless the ships were of the 
same country as the goods which they car- 
ried. But since 1825 most important 
changes had been made in the law. The 
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old restriction was then taken off g reat 
number of articles, although he mug say 
that the list of favoured articles was most 
Any hon. Member why 
would take the trouble to inspect that lig 
would find that whilst several articles af 
vast importance were admitted to be im. 
ported without restriction, there were some 
of the most unimportant articles on which 
the old fetters were still allowed to remain 
For instance, we took very great care tha 
no figs should be introduced into this coup. 
try except in British vessels, or vessels he. 
longing to the country in which those figs 
were grown; but with regard to metals, 
with regard to our importations of pig 
iron, amounting to 34,000 tons in the 
course of the year, there were no restric. 
tions whatever. Any vessel might import 
iron, or any metallic ores, or any metals, 
without reference to the country to which 
she belonged. the manner in which she 
was navigated, or the port from which 
she came. We took very good care to en 
force the law of restrictions with regard ty 
the importation of barilla, of which there 
arrived about 1,500 tons in the course of 
the year; but, with regard to butter, of 
which we imported ten times as much, or 
15,000 tons in the course of the year, any 
ship might bring butter into this country 
free from all restriction; and that was the 
case with regard to many other articles 
which he might enumerate. He was sony 
to hear the statement of the hon. Member 
for Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) the 
other night with regard to the measures of 
Mr. Huskisson on the navigation laws, He 
(Sir G. Clerk) believed that the rapid in- 
crease and prosperity of the trade of this 
country during the last few years were 
be attributed in a great degree to the al 
terations effected in the navigation laws by 
Mr. Huskisson in 1825. And when he 
considered the glowing anticipations tht 
were entertained at that time with regarl 
to Mr. Huskisson’s measures as to whit 
would be their probable effects, he cs 
fessed that there was no circumstance 
which relieved him more from the appt 
hensions which one might be disposed to 
entertain regarding the present propose! 
change in the navigation laws, than the 
eminent success of the changes effected br 
Mr. Huskisson in 1825. He believed that 
there was no person in this country (how. 
ever much he might have been dispos 

hitherto to attribute the occasional depres 
sions which our shipping interest had st 
fered to the reciprocity treaties of 1824), 
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yho would for one moment recommend the 
House to retrace its steps, and reimpose 
ypon foreigners those alien duties to which 
they were formerly subjected. Indeed, he 
elieved, from the discussions which had 
taken place on this subject, that he might 
take for granted that every one admitted 
that it was to the operation of the changes 
introduced by Mr. Huskisson in 1825, that 
ye must attribute the rapid rise and pros- 
perity of English trade. And, looking to 
the importance of our trade with Asia, 
Africa, and America, he must say that it 
was impossible for us any longer to permit 
the present restrictive laws on navigation 
to remain on the Statute-book. He did 
not think that, with regard to that part of 
the subject, the necessity of an alteration 
in our law with regard to our trade with 
Asia, Africa, and America, there would be 
found one dissentient voice in the House. 
He had not heard any one say that it was 
nt expedient that a very great change 
should take place in our law in that re- 
spect; that, in fact, the law with regard to 
our trade with Asia, Africa, and America, 
should be put upon the same footing as that 
which regulated our European trade. But 
those who made that admission stated, at 
the same time, that they entertained the 
most serious apprehension that if those re- 
srictions were taken off, we should throw 
into the hands of foreigners the greatest 
share of what was called ‘‘ the long-voy- 
ye” trade with this country. Now, he 
thought it was necessary to inquire upon 
vhat foundation that apprehension rested. 
They had had several detailed calculations 
vith regard to the comparative cost of 
building ships, rate of wages, expense of 
navigating, &e, in Great Britain and 
abroad; but they ought to look at what 
had been the experience of British ship- 
owners, &e. for a long series of years 
with regard to the particular branches of 
trade in which they had been exposed to a 
ree and open competition with foreign 
countries, and particularly with those 
Northern States, with respect to whom he 
Was surprised to find, in certain quarters, 
the greatest alarm and jealousy entertain- 
el. Certain parties said that if this pro- 
posed alteration were carried into effect, 


{Jone 8} 





those Northern States would become our | 
most formidable rivals, and would materi- | 


illy injure the shipping interests of this 
country. We had for a long while been 
on equal terms with Russia with regard to 
hivigation laws, and we imported into 
Tiussia not only the manufactures of Great 


| 
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Britain, but also articles from every other 
part of the globe. He contended that this 
question of the Russian trade showed the 
groundlessness of the alarms entertained 
by certain parties with regard to the “long 
voyage’ trade. That single fact ought 
at once to remove their apprehensions. 
As the law now stood, goods the produce 
of Asia, Africa, and America, might be 
brought into this country in the ships of 
any nation, if they were not intended for 
consumption in this country, but were to 
be warehoused for exportation. And was 
it not self-evident that if any other country 
could have carried on that trade at a 
cheaper rate than Great Britain, such a 
country must have monopolised the whole 
of that trade. If the Danish, the Swedish, 
or the Prussian vessels, of which some 
persons were so much afraid, could have 
carried on that trade in any large branch 
—in sugar, for instance, from Brazil or 
Cuba—with advantage to themselves, and 
more cheaply than British vessels; then, 
indeed, British shipowners would have been 
obliged to allow foreigners to monopolise 
that trade, even as regarded sugar import- 
ed into British ports for home consump- 
tion. But the truth was, that not only 
was the sugar used in this country convey- 
ed hither by English bottoms, but even 
that which was consumed in Russia and 
various other countries was carried by 
British vessels. Then, he would ask, what 
injurious effect, up to the present moment, 
had our law which placed the Northern 
States on the same footing as ourselves ? 
He found that a large part of the goods 
imported from Brazil into the ports of the 
Mediterranean was carried by British ves- 
sels. With respect to that trade, foreign- 
ers, to say the least, had an equal chance 
with ourselves. If foreigners could indeed 
navigate their ships so much more cheaply 
than ourselves, why was it that, up to the 
present moment, we had absorbed so much 
of the shipping trade, even in their own 
seas? By the official returns it appeared 
that the amount of tonnage which entered 
the Baltic in 1844, exceeded 800,000, 
which was nearly one-third of the whole of 
the shipping trade of the Baltic. Now, 
that fact might certainly have relieved the 
minds of those persons who entertained 
such great alarm for the safety of British 
shippers from the invasion of foreigners. 
He had shown that where British ship- 
owners had come into competition with 
Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, &e., ship- 
owners, the former had come off victorious. 
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It was said by some that foreign sailors { than by ourselves ? 
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Why, he found tha 


were fed on a very coarse description of | the ordinary wages of a shipwright at Ney 


bread, &e., and that, from that and other 
cireumstances, British shippers would have 


to yield if put into competition with fo- | 


reigners on equal terms. But the evidence 


which was given before the Navigation | 


Committee might have set any fears on 
that ground at rest. A specimen of the 
rations served out in the ships of foreigners 
was exhibited in the Committee, and he 
would venture to say that there were many 
merchant ships in this country in which | 
the provision was neither superior in quality 
nor equal in quantity; and with regard to 
the Prussian ships, the allowance of beef 


and pork was greater than in English ves- | 


sels. 
amined before the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the depressed state of the 
shipping interest of this country, in 1844, 
admitted that, owing to the facilities 
which had been granted to the masters of 
ships to get provisions of any kind out of 


One of the witnesses that was ex- | 


bond, for the purposes of vietualling their | 
|of able seamen at New York were fifteen 


ships, the actual cost of navigating the 
ships of this country had been reduced 30 
percent. Therefore, taking into account 
the fact of our tariff having been reduced, 
whereby the articles required in the victual- 
ling of ships had been considerably cheapen- 
ed—and taking into account the alteration 
in the duties upon all raw materials neces- 
sary for the construction of ships—taking 
into account the slight difference between 
the expense of building a ship in Norway, 
Sweden, or Denmark, and the expense in 
Great Britain—taking into account the su- 
perior quality of the material used in the 
construction of our ships, and the conse- | 
quent greater durability of them (our ships 
lasted double the time of foreign ships) ;—- 
they might safely say that, taking quality 
for quality, the ships of this country could 
be built and navigated as cheaply as in 
any other part of Europe. And he begged 
leave to ask the House, was it from a 
small commercial State such as Bremen, 
Norway, Denmark, or Prussia, that this 
country was to entertain any alarm ? 
Were they afraid of the rivalry of the com- 
mercial or military marines of such coun- 
tries as those? No; they must look to 
another quarter of the globe if they were 
to look for that power, energy, and enter- 
prise, which were to become formidable | 
rivals to this nation. We must look to 
the United States, a people of the same 
blood as ourselves. And could ships be | 
built or navigated by them more cheaply | 

1 


York were two dollars, or 8s. 4d, a day—, 
higher rate of wages than was usually paid 
in the most extensive shipbuilding house 
along the river Thames. And, last yegy 
owing to a greater demand for ships, 10s 
a day were actually paid by the same 
shipbuilders in America. Now, unde 
such cireumstances, he would ask whether 
it was possible to build ships cheaper a 
New York, Baltimore, or Boston, than 9 
Liverpool, or any other British port? 0p 
this subject he would refer them to the 
evidence of an American captain, as given 
in the report of the Navigation Lays 
Committee, who stated that he could 
repair his ship more cheaply at Liver. 
pool than at New York. And as to 
the wages, &e. of American seamen, it 
must be evident that the hundreds of 
seamen who had left our vessels to go into 
the American service must have been in. 
duced to make the change from the higher 
recompense held out to them. The wages 


dollars a month; and, taking a dollar at 


' the lowest calculation, the American sailor 


would receive Sl. 4s. per month, whilst 
able seamen in England could be obtained 
for 27. 10s. And with regard to the ma- 
terials used in the construction of the best 
American ships, a portion had actually to 
be purchased in England. So mueh with 
regard to the fears to be entertained from 
our most formidable rival. But, laying 
aside these considerations as to the com- 
parative cost of constructing and naviga- 
ting British and foreign vessels, the great- 
est ‘ rival’? that they had to fear was the 
superior conduct of foreign captains and 
sailors to our own. The superior intelli- 
gence, sobricty, and courtesy of foreign 
captains, induced many of even our own 
merchants, against their will, to employ 
foreign shipowners in the transit of their 
goods. Of that they had abundant and 
painful evidence in the report of the Navi- 
gation Laws Committee. Here he must 
briefly refer to the correspondence of our 
consuls, in consequence of the severe all- 
madversions of the hon. Member for 0:- 
fordshire, a few nights ago, and the wish 
expressed by the right hon. President of 
the Board of Trade that that hon. Member 
would read the date of a letter he refern 

to, in order to fix the blame, if any, up 
the late Government. But the fact was, 
that the late Government were not respol- 
sible at all for the communications between 
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Wr. Murray and some of the foreign con- 
als Mr. Murray had acted of his own 
Motion, and had sent the result of some 
inquiries he had made to his superior in 
fice, Lord Canning, for the information 
of the Government; but Mr. Murray him- 
sdf said that he had addressed ‘ private 
letters to several consuls with whom he 
vas personally acquainted.”’ The late 
Government were not answerable for the 
tems of Mr. Murray’s communications; 
and if there was any blame at all it rested 
not with the late, but rather with the pre- 
sent Government, who had laid the papers 
upon the table without any qualification 
or explanation. The evidence before the 
Committee with respect to the education 
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ease, because if competition was really to 
be dreaded, let the true source and cause 
be discovered. Mr. Wilcox further said, 
that foreign masters were superior in their 
address to the English—a fact which told 
very much abroad. The English captains 
were not equal to the others in civility and 
courteousness of manner, and that was a 
ground for preference. At the close of 
| the war British captains had been pre- 
ferred, but that prestige was now gone. 
That was the evidence of Mr. Wilcox ; 
and another witness said, ‘* Foreign mas- 
| ters were preferred because they were bet- 
| ter conducted and steady men.” Such 
| evidence showed the effect of monopoly in 
this instance; and he (Sir G. Clerk) be- 





and manners of the masters of our mer-| lieved that in all other cases similar effects 


chant vessels, proceeded from some of the 
ereatest shipowners—men greatly desirous 
of protection, and who were in fact unwil- 
ling witnesses; and it was impossible to 
look at that evidence without being much 
struck with its nature. Refraining from 
quoting the testimony of Captain Fitzroy, 
vho might perhaps be challenged as a pre- | 
judiced witness, he would first call the at- 

tention of the House to the evidence of | 
the agent to the underwriters of Glasgow, | 
who deposed to the number of ships he 
had known to have got on shore, owing to 
the ignorance, carelessness, stupidity, or 
want of education of the masters. The | 
next important evidence was that of the | 
greatest shipowner in the country, and a} 
stanch Protectionist; he meant Mr. Somes. | 
That gentleman said that thirty years ago 

the masters of English vessels maintained 
a great superiority compared with foreign- 

ers; but that superiority existed no longer, | 
and the foreign masters were quite equal— 

Mr. Somes would not admit that they were | 
siperior—to the English. Mr. Somes | 
was asked whether preference was not 

given to masters of foreign vessels, on ac- 

count of the greater care they took of the | 
cargoes; and he answered that he had seen | 
great neglect in some cases on the part of | 
Euglish captains in respect to the care of | 
their cargo. That was a very important | 
admission as coming from Mr. Somes. The | 
same gentleman also declared that the | 
Prussian sailors were a superior class, and 
that their commanders were well instructed | 
Mnavigation. Ie would only quote from 

the evidence of one more witness, Mr. 

Wileox, managing director of the Oriental 

‘team-packet Company, who admitted that | 
Preference was given to foreign masters. | 
This was a most important part of oe 


| would follow. 


with our arms crossed. 


At the end of the war we 
had all the carrying trade in the world; 


| foreigners had to create a commercial navy, 


and they bestowed great pains upon it, 
and they introduced a system of education 
for masters and mates, whilst we remained 
He did not say 
that we made no progress; he did not say 
that we were worse now than we were 
thirty years ago; we were making slow 
progress, but foreigners who could not 
compete with us thirty years ago, by means 


| of a better system of educating their mas- 
ters and mates, had so improved them, 


that when British and foreign vessels met 
in a foreign port, the preference was given 
to the foreigner at an equal rate of freight, 
on account of the greater care which the 
masters took of the cargo. Was this a 
prejudice confined to foreign countries ? 
He was sorry to say that it was a feel- 
ing participated in by British merchants. 
Messrs. Gladstone and Co. had given in- 
structions to their agents at Rio to ship 
their goods aboard foreign vessels, as the 
masters would take more care of them 
than our own masters; and he (Sir G. 
Clerk) believed that similar directions had 
been given by other houses at Liverpool. 
With respect to the quickness of voyage, 
Captain Briggs said a preference was given 
to American vessels on this account. The 
masters had an interest in the vessel; and 
in order to make quick voyages they found 
it necessary to obtain a better knowledge 
of the currents of the ocean; and in a note 
appended to the consular returns it was 
stated by Mr. Murray, that the master of 
an English vessel, by his scientific know- 
ledge, had been able, through his acquaint- 
ance with the currents, to perform a voy- 
age from this country to New Zealand in 
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ninety days, and the homeward voyage in 
ninety-one days. It was most important 
to the merchant that his cargo should ar- 
rive at the shortest possible period, and he 
would naturally choose the quickest means 
of conveyance. Sailing vessels had now 
to compete with the power of steam, and 
were obliged to employ the greatest exer- 
tions. The late Government attempted to 
remedy the evil of the want of education 
for our masters and mates; they instituted 
a system for the examination of persons for 
these situations, in order that they might 
possess some scientific knowledge as well 
as practical seamanship. In 1845, with 
the able assistance of Sir G. Cockburn, 
then a Lord of the Admiralty, he (Sir G. 
Clerk) drew up a scheme for the examina- 
tion of masters and mates before compe- 
tent authorities at the outports, where they 
were to receive certificates. That scheme 
had not been carried out to the extent he 
wished; but he was happy to say that, 
during the last year, there had been a 
great increase in the number of masters 
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{COMMONS} 





and mates who had tendered themselves 
for examination; and it must be borne in 
mind that the discipline of the crews de- 
pended upon the character of the masters. 
The best crew would be spoiled if placed 
under the command of a negligent and in- 
temperate master, who treated them in a 
coarse or harsh manner. 
voured briefly to show that, looking at the 
experience we had had in trade, we were 
able to compete with the ships of foreign 
countries, and that our foreign trade had 
increased quite as much as our colonial 
trade, which was confined to our own 
ships. This appeared from the amount 
of our trade in 1844 and 1846, com- 
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asked, ‘‘ Who is Mr. Young ?”” He shou 
have supposed that the hon. Gentleman ha 
not been ignorant of who Mr. Young Was: 
he had supposed the hon. Member had been 
in communication with him; he was Prog. 
dent of the Committee of Shipowners, anj 
formerly a Member of that House—g man 
of great acuteness and ability. He thought 
therefore, that Mr. Porter had been “m 
fairly attacked. He had endeavoured tj 
show that there was no very great reason 
to apprehend danger from competition with 
foreigners; that we had advantages which 
would enable us, if we threw open the 
trade with foreign countries, to keep our 
share not only of the direct trade, but even 
of the indirect trade. But it might be 
said, why change at all? He thoughtit 
would be easy to show that the navigation 
laws had not been effectual for the object 
for which they were enacted, and that they 
placed us in a position of disadvantage, 
The navigation laws had been enacted on 
account of the jealousy entertained by this 
country, two centuries ago, towards Hol. 
land; the commercial marine of most other 
nations was then in a state of infaney. 


| But see what had been the effect of our 


He had endea- | 


navigation laws. They had forced and ex. 
tended the commercial marine of those 
countries, and principally those countries 
whence we imported the largest amount of 
raw produce. The United States nowhal 
navigation laws; and we stood now in an 


|analogous position with regard to the 


United States as Holland, 200 years ago, 
did with us. But Great Britain being the 
emporium of the world, we ought to be 


| ready to import and export the produce of 
| every part of the globe, without restriction. 


paring the protected (our colonial trade) | 


and the unprotected, or foreign trade. 
Some observations had been made with 
reference to those returns upon an able 


and zealous public servant, Mr. Porter, as | 
if he had prepared unfair returns, caleu- | 


lated to make erroneous impressions. 
did not attach much value to those returns; 
but whatever their value might be, or their 
unfairness, the fault was not Mr. Porter’s; 
the returns were not so framed by him, but 
by Mr. George Frederick Young. [Mr. 
Herries dissented.]|_ Mr. Young had ac- 
knowledged, in his evidence, that he had 
prepared those returns up to 1844; and all 
that had been done by Mr. Porter, was the 
bringing the returns down, prepared on 
the same principle, to 1846. The hon. | 


He | 


The Americans said, their goods shouldbe 
brought in American vessels only, What 
was the consequence ? Look, in the first 
place, to the import trade of America with 
this country; and he would quote the figures 
used by the hon. Member for Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate). Last year there 
were imported into the ports of England 
from the United States goods to the w 
lue of 42,500,000 dollars, or between 


| 10,000,0002. and 11,000,0002. sterling. Of 
‘this amount the value of 31,000,000 dol 


lars was brought by American vessels, and 


‘only 11,000,000 dollars by English ships 


This was a very unfair proportion; but look 
at the return trade. There were exported 
from England to America goods to the 
value of 44,000,000 dollars, of which 
amount 37,500,000 dollars went in Amer- 


Member for Bucks (Mr, Disraeli) had just | can vessels, and only 6,000,000 dollars, ot 
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pot one-seventh, in English vessels. So 
that our trade with one of our most im- 
rtant customers was injured by the oper- 
ation of the navigation laws. Why should 
vessels from Hamburgh and other places 
not participate in the trade between this 
country and America ? If it would occa- 
: only American tonnage. But he denied 
that there would be any displacement at 
al. If weremoved these disqualifications, 
the inerease in our trade would be in an 
equal ratio. It had been said that the 
Americans were so convinced of the ad- 
vantages they would derive from the com- 
bined operation of the English navigation 
laws and their own navigation laws, that 
they never would relax theirs. But this 
yas not the opinion of witnesses who had 
heen examined before the Committee. Mr. 
Dunbar, of Sunderland, Chairman of the 
Shipowners Society, was opposed to our 
repealing the navigation laws, because he 
feared there would be, as far as America 
yas concerned, no reciprocity. He would 
rad a portion of his evidence before the 
(Committee on the Navigation Laws :— 


“How is it then that you consider that a de- 
pression will follow from the opening of the trade 
generally ?—Because the repeal of the navigation 
laws would be no reciprocity ; if I had a ship 
loading in Canton, and an American had a ship 
there, he would come to London with his teas, 
ut [could not go to New York with mine, there- 
fore there would be no reciprocity. If we had a 
hir competition upon principles of reciprocity, I 
should not be so much afraid of it. 

“If there were a free trade in shipping all over 
the world, you would have no fear of competition ? 
~Ido not say no fear, but not so much fear. 

“Bat would you have any fear ?—Yes. 

“What amount of fear would you have?—It is 
almost impossible to say ; every competition must 
injure the shipowner. If J had a ship loading in 
Canton, alongside of an American, if he could come 
toLondon he would reduce my freight; but if I 
could not go to New York, I could not reduce his ; 
vhereas if I could go to New York, I could reduce 
lis as well as he reduce mine. 

“In case there was an alteration of the naviga- 
tion laws of America, you would not object to an 


open trade ?—I would object ; I should not like it ; | 


but I would not be so much afraid of the competi- 
tion in that case. 

“Do you think that it would be a worse state 
ofthings than the present ?—I think it would. 


“But how is it that you obtain an advantage, | 
veause you enjoy a protection in respect of those | 


countries with which you are on fair terms of re- 
ciprocity ?—We do obtain an 
instance, an American ship cannot go to Canton 


and bring teas to London.” 


He believed, contrary to Mr. Dunbar, that, 
mstead of losing by throwing open the | of war, be manned by one-fourth of their 
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advantage ; for | 
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trade between this country and America, 
upon a balance we should be gainers by it. 
He knew that there were persons who said 
that it could not but be injurious to both 
countries, and that it would be better for 
the trade of this country and America that 
the import trade should either be confined to 


sion a displacement of tonnage, it would | our own ships, or that the ships of this coun- 
| try should go in ballast from America, and 
|the American ships go in ballast from 


hence to their country. These persons, 
however, were not likely to make many 
converts to their doctrines. Many nations 
of Europe had a much more liberal code of 
commercial policy than ourselves, and 
therefore we must look at the notice we 
had received from Prussia, and consider 
what would be the effect of the European 
nations all retaliating upon us by adopting 
the restrictions which many here considered 
essential for us to have in force. It was 
impossible to conceive of more serious in- 
jury to the commerce of this country, or 
anything more utterly destructive of our 
warehousing system. It might be said 
that other Powers would themselves suffer 
by taking such a course; but had we never 
submitted to a great annoyance ourselves 
for the sake of inflicting a blow upon our 
enemies or rivals? On the other hand, 
the removal of existing impediments would 
increase the commerce of the world; fo- 
reign nations might increase their com- 
mercial navy; but it would not be by dis- 
placing British ships; the effect of a fur- 
ther relaxation would be similar to that 
which was now admitted to be the re- 
sult of Mr. Huskisson’s alterations. He 
freely admitted that whatever advan- 
tages might be gained in a commercial 
point of view from the repeal of those 
laws, they would be too dearly purchased if 
such repeal was accompanisd with a dimi- 
nution of the number of merchant seamen. 
Nothing, in short, would compensate for 
such an irreparable injury; for he looked 
to the mercantile navy of this country as 
the source whence a supply of men was to 
be drawn in time of war to man our fleet 
—a supply which could be had nowhere 
else unless by constantly keeping up a war 
establishment; for experience from boy- 
hood was required in order to make a good 
sailor. The profession of seaman required 
a longer service than any other. They 


and bri } ‘ 8 srefore, look h a ile 
and bring teas to London, but I ean go to Canton | must, therefore, look to the mercantile 


marine, which was essential to the preser- 
vation of the country itself. By the pre- 
sent law merchant vessels might, in time 
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usual number, thus making provision for 
the manning of the flect from the mer- 
chant service. He had endeavoured to 
state as briefly as he could, his reasons for 
the line he took; and would now say a 
word or two upon another question. He 
must say that he did not think the House 
had been fairly treated by the Government, 
who had upon this subject departed from 
the usual course upon important measures 
like the present. The usual course was 
to lay before the House a series of resolu- 
tions, embodying the main principles of 
the projected alterations, so that the House 
micht consider them in detail, and have 
the whole question before them in a plain 
and intelligible form. If that course had 
been taken, this discussion would have been 
avoided, as his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Stamford would at once have gone 
into Committee. [Lord Jonny Russe..: 
No, no!] Te was certain that his right 
hon. Friend wouid then have gone into 
Committee, because there he could have 
dealt with the propositions in a tangible 
shape, by affirming, perhaps, the first, ne- 
gativing the second, modifying the third, 
and so on. And, indeed, as there was now 
no hope of making any progress with the 
measure, at least before the holidays, he 
thought the Government ought still to 
adopt the course of laying the propositions 
before the House. If they had taken this 
course on the 15th of May, the measure 
might have had some prospect of being 
passed; but it was impossible at this period 
of the year for the Legislature to make 
any change. He would ask the noble 
Lord, now that they were about to go into 
Committee to consider the propriety of in- 
troducing a Bill involving so many compli- 
cated details in the middle of June, what 
hope was there of being able to carry it 
through during the present Session? Ie, 
therefore, thoueht the Government ought 
to lay the measure now before the House 
in a series of tangible propositions, which 
the House and the country would under- 
stand much better than when put in the 
technical form of a Bill. He gathered 
from the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and from the Ietter of the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in 
reply to Mr. Bancroft, that he was willing 
to adopt the principle laid down by Mr. 
Bancroft, that if America conceded little, 
we were to concede little; if America con- 
ceeded much, we were to coneede much; if 
America conceded all, we were to concede 
all, That was, at least, an intelligible 
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proposition; but then, if he understood 
their plans from the sketch given by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, Gover. 
ment proposed to proceed in a directly Op- 
posite course. The right hon. Gentleman 
proposed, in the first place, to SWeEp away 
the whole of the navigation laws, and then 
to vest in the Crown the power of rep. 
acting them, at least in so far as to pre- 
vent the ships of those countries that would 
not favour us, from enjoying the benefit of 
their repeal. That was an extremely in. 
convenient course; and though the right 
hon. Gentleman said there were precedents 
for it, he (Sir G. Clerk) must confess he 
was not acquainted with them. But he 
objected to this course, because he thought 
nothing was more likely to embroil us with 
foreign countries than such a power being 
vested in the Crown. This was not the 
course which Mr. Huskisson followed in 
1825, when he established the reciprocity 
system, though even in establishing that 
system Mr. Huskisson proved he was 
trenching somewhat upon constitutional 
principles; but he defended it on the 
ground that he was not vesting in the 
Crown the power of imposing new taxes, 
That was a very different thing from the 
course which it was now proposed to pur- 
sue, which was first to take off all existing 
restrictions, and then to give the Crown 
the power, at its will, of imposing eus- 
toms duties. Ilis right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Oxford had 
recommended the sound rule of proceeding 
in suggesting a more cautious mode of 
proceeding on the part of the Government, 
though eventually the same end would be 
reached—that was, to accomplish their ob- 


ject rather by means of treaties with fo- 


reign Governments, than by first repealing 
the law and then giving the Crown the 
power of renewing it. It might be said 
that they had repudiated the principle of 
reciprocity in revising the tariff. But he 
considered there was a clear ground of 
distinction between the two cases. The 
ships of countries were in the same class 


—they were in pari materia—and, there- 
fore, it would be comparatively easy to al- 
low foreigners privileges, with regard to 
navigation, on condition that they allowed 


the same principle tous. But, in the ease 
of the tariff, the articles were of every 
variety of character—they were articles 
which were needed for the benefit of the 
people of this country; therefore we could 


‘not wait until foreign countries should 
}agree to admit our goods, 


He begged 
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srdon of the House for going into so 
nany details; but it was a question on 
which he had not made up his mind with- 
at great difficulty and much distrust of 
yu & 4a aiid 
jis own opinion. But, after listening to 
the evidence which had been given before 
the Committee appointed by this House 
jist Session, and after reading the evi- 
dence taken by the Committee of the 
House of Lords during the present Ses- 
sion, he was satisfied that Parliament 
wight remove the restrictions imposed by 
5 ; ° . ° . > 
the navigation laws, without, in the slight- 
est degree, injuring the shipping of this 
country, while the trade of the country 
would be extended, and the English mer- 
cantile marine would increase in future as 
they had increased in the past, and in a 


far greater ratio than the ships of other | 


countries. On these grounds he had 
come to the conclusion of voting in fa- 
your of the House going into Committee. 
Mr. CARDWELL said, that the ques- 
tin which the House had now to decide 
was, not how far it should adopt the pro- 
position of the Government—that ques- 
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they alleged themselves to be labouring 
from the operation of the navigation laws, 
It was under these circumstances that his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Stam- 
ford interposed an obstacle to the Speak- 
er’s leaving the chair, which, would pre- 
vent the House from fulfilling its pledge 
to the Throne by taking the naviga- 
tion laws into consideration. Upon these 
grounds alone—if there were no others 
—he felt it impossible to give a vote 
for his right hon. Friend’s Amendment. 
If the House would extend its indul- 
gence to him, he would endeavour not to 
trespass upon its attention for an unrea- 
sonable space of time whilst attempting to 
express an opinion on the difficult and com- 
plicated subject of the navigation laws. 
It was with peculiar satisfaction he ob- 
served, that whatever differences of opinion 
existed amongst parties in that House upon 
other points—however various were the 
roads by which they proposed to walk—they 
were entirely at one in respect to the guide 
whom they were prepared to follow. The 
policy of Mr. Tluskisson was appealed to, 


} 





tin would be submitted on a future 
day—the question the House was now 
invited to decide was, whether or not it 
would consider the laws relating to the 
navigation of this country? At the com- 


mencement of the Session, Her Majesty, | 


in the Speech from the Throne, recom- 


mended to Parliament the consideration of | 


those laws; and, in an unanimous address, 
this House assured Her Majesty that it 
would take them into its careful considera- 
tion with a view to ascertain whether any 
changes could be effected in them without 
danger to the maritime strength, or preju- 
dice to the colonial and commercial in- 
terests of the empire. Since that time 
documents had been laid upon the table 
from two of the most important countries 
with which we had commercial relations— 
Prussia and the United States of America, 
intimating on the part of Prussia, that the 
advantages which we now enjoyed in Prus- 
sian ports would be withdrawn unless we 
were prepared to give corresponding ad- 
vantages to Prussia in our ports; and inti- 
mating on the part of the United States 
that they were prepared to make relaxa- 
tions in favour of our trade, if we, on our 
part, were prepared to make correspond- 
ing relaxations to their advantage here. 
There had also been laid papers before the 
House, in the name of several of our most 
Important colonies, besceching Paliament 
to consider the grievances under which 


| and the success of his measures stated by 
| the hon. Member for Westbury, who sup- 
| ported the proposition of the Government; 
and a similar course was taken by his right 
jhon. Friend the Member for Stamford, 
who would not permit the Speaker to leave 
| the chair until he had taken what he con- 
ceived to be effectual security for the good 
| behaviour of the House when it should get 
into Committee. What, then, was the po- 
licy of Mr. Iluskisson, in whose footsteps 
the Ilouse was invited to walk? The po- 
licy of that statesman in 1823 was based, 
not on theory, but on practical considera- 
tions of public exigency. Perceiving the 
change which had been made by the tran- 
sition from war to peace, he proposed to 
obviate the difficulties in which trade and 
navigation were involved in consequence of 
foreign nations having determined on re- 
taliating the hostile system which we had 
established; and he did not hesitate to 
avow his confident belicf that if Mr. Hus- 
kisson had lived until the present day, so 
far from secing reason to repent the course 
on which he had entered, he would have 
been encouraged by the light of experience 
to go forward in the same direction with 
greater confidence and a freer step. Nor 
for 2 moment could he admit the truth of 
the assertion that the shipowners, seamen, 
and others engaged in that branch of Brit- 
ish industry, had any true reason to fear 
any competition in which they might en- 
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gage on equal terms, provided only it were 
a real and not a nominal and unsubstantial 
equality. We were the countrymen of 
Drake and Raleigh—we descended from 
the men who carried the enterprise of 
Great Britain to the most distant parts 
of the world, and resisted the Spanish 
armada, and we could not consent te date 
the maritime supremacy of England from 
a regulation established by Cromwell, or 
an Act of Parliament passed in the reign 
of Charles IJ. To rest our title to maritime 
supremacy upon an Act of Parliament, was 
as irrational as for the Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese in former times to found a claim 
to the exclusive navigation of a portion of 
the globe upon a bull of the Pope. The 
elements of maritime success were energy, 
skill, aptitude for nautical pursuits, and 
the possession of a large amount of capital. 
What country possessed those requisites 
in any degree comparable with our own ? 
Did not the right hon. Member for Stam- 
ford, when submitting his Amendment to 
the House, assert that the proposition of 
the Government would endanger no less 
than 60,000,000/. of capital invested in 
the shipping trade? What other country 
had 60,000,0007. of capital embarked in 
the same trade? Since, then, we pos- 
sessed the greatest amount of capital, and 
energy and skill equalled by no other na- 
tion, why should we fear to enter into a 
race of real open competition? If he 
looked to actual results and existing facts, 
was he compelled to retreat from his posi- 
tion? He was told—and he had commu- 
nicated on the subject with persons who 
had had great experience, and whose opin- 
ions were entitled to every consideration— 
that shipbuilding was cheap in the Adri- 
atic—that seamen were hardy and skilful, 
and satisfied with moderate wages—and 
that we had great reason to fear com- 
petition in that quarter; but when he 
looked to the free port of Trieste, and saw 
the amount of British commerce carried on 
there, he could not but believe that the 
apprehension entertained on the score of 
competition was groundless. Again, it 
was said that there was great reason to 
fear the effect of competition from the 
Baltic; but when he looked to the statis- 
tics of the trade of Russia, and saw the way 
in which we maintained our superiority in 
the free port of Hamburgh, he saw no 


reason to believe that the spirit and en- | 


terprise of British shipowners would suc- 
cumb to any competition. Let the House 
look to the great increase in shipping 
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which had taken place in the ports of 
Great Britain. The amount of tonna 
in Liverpool in 1816 was 642,063; . 
1845 it had increased to 2,819,014, The 
total increase was 2,176,951 tons, the in- 
crease of British tonnage being 1,414,659 
tons, or nearly two-thirds of the whole, 
It had been said that this was under a sys- 
tem of reciprocity. He held in his hand 
a protectionist document, issued on the 
other side of the Atlantic, which bore upon 
this subject. It was an address delivered 
to the American Institute by the Hon, 
James T allmadge, who was the Mr. George 
Frederick Young of the United States: 
and when he found what apprehensions 
were entertained in the United States, he 
was relieved from the fear that succesful 
competition could be carried on with this 
country. Mr. Tallmadge said— 

“In 1830 the British tonnage which entered 
our ports from all countries amounted to 87,281 
tons. In 1835 it had increased to 529,922 tons, 
Upon these astonishing facts a Committee of Con. 
gress remarks, ‘ The existence of such a trade, 
under such circumstances, is a remarkable com- 
mentary upon the want of sagacity and foresight 
in the administration of our commercial concerns, 
and makes a powerful appeal to the consideration 
of Congress. The enterprise of this country is 
thus made subsidiary to the wealth, revenues, and 
navigation of the British colonies, and in the 
same degree prejudicial to our own, through the 
policy of our Government.” 

It appeared, then, that the apprehensions 
entertained in this country were not pecu- 
liar to this side of the water. He found 
from a report presented to the American 
Congress in 1846, that in 1815 the whole 
registered tonnage of the United States 
was 854,000 tons; in 1818 it went down 
to 606,000 tons; and in 1846 it had risen 
to 1,130,000 tons. The registered ton- 
nage of Great Britain had in the same pe- 
riod risen from 2,500,000 tons to3,800,000 
tons. He also held in his hand a return 
which showed how much of this tonnage 
was engaged in the fisheries. Hon. Mem- 
bers were aware that, during the war, 
there was no American registered tonnage 
employed in the fisheries; but he had been 
startled to find that if the American ton- 
nage employed in fisheries in 1846 were 
deducted, the amount of registered ton- 
nage in 1846 was not greater than it was 
in 1815. The right hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) had 
read, in the course of the powerful speech 
he had made on this subject, the declara- 
tion agreed to by the shipowners in 1899, 
with regard to their prospects; and the 
right hon. Gentleman also read returns 
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which had since been made, to show how lit- 
ile reason there was for their despondency. 
He had referred to the proceedings before 
the Committee of 1833, to ascertain what 
were the opinions then entertained by ship- 
owners, and, with the permission of the 
House, he would read the opinion of a gen- 
jeman well known to hon. Members op- 
posite of the free-trade party, who was 
ieservedly regarded as a high authority 
upon commercial matters in general, but 
whose testimony he more particularly 
called in aid on the present occasion, be- 
cause he had taken a conspicuous part 
in opposition to this measure of the Go- 
vernment—he meant Mr. Aikin of Liver- 
pool. ‘This question was put to Mr. 
Aikin ;— 

- You are aware that there have been very ge- 
neral complaints made by the parties engaged in 
shipping of the general distress in that branch of 
business? ‘To what do you attribute that com- 
plaint chiefly, as you say that you yourself have 
been tolerably well off 2?” 

Mr, Aikin replied— 

“There has been considerable stir made among 
shipowners with regard to the reciprocity treaties ; 
but lam not aware of any trade that I have been 
deprived of, and I do not know in what instance I 
should be benefited by the abrogation of those 
treaties.” 

He was then asked — 


“Would it not be a great relicf to the English 
shipowner to be allowed to build his ships 
abroad?” “No. If I were allowed to build 
ships at Hamburgh or Bremen I would not do so, 
because I should still have to get certain descrip- 
tions of timber from different places. If I could 
have foreign timber at a low duty, I would sooner 
build in England than in any other quarter.” 


Mr. Aikin then went into details to show 
that the repeal of the timber duties, and 
not the reciprocity treaties, was the proper 
mode of relieving the shipowner from the 
difficulties under which he _ laboured. 
Among other questions put to Mr. Aikin 
were these :— 


_ “Tf the British navigation were all conducted 
inthe very best description of ships, do you think 
ve could possibly compete with nations whose 
ships were not so durable, but still capable for a 
time of doing the work ?”’ “TI find that we are 
beating them in many places where we enter into 
competition. ‘The Americans are beating us in 
the bringing of cotton.” ‘ 

_ “You stated that you do not fear competition 
tom foreigners ; do you find that in an indirect 
trade, for instance the trade between the Brazils 
and any part of Europe, our ships are able to 
compete successfully with foreign ships?” “ The 
very low rate of freight from the Brazils of late 
has held out little inducement to go there ; but 
British vessels of the first class are preferred, and 
0 general from the Brazils and elsewhere com- 
Pete successfully. If from Liverpool we have or- 
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ders to charter vessels from St. Domingo, from 
the Havannah, or Brazil, and back to the Conti- 
nent, the British ship invariably gets it.” 

“Ts not that a voyage which might just as well 
be performed by an American ship?” “ Yes; 
no law of ours could prevent it.” 

And as no law of ours can prevent the 
employment of the foreign ship, so no law 
of ours could be effectual in promoting 
the employment of the British, This 
was not the occasion on which the House 
was called upon to consider in detail all 
the propositions of the Government; but 
he could not help observing that there were, 
at least upon the face of the measure, 
some provisions which it was exceedingly 
difficult to reconcile with the principles 
and policy of this country. For instance, 
although it was proposed that the British 
shipowner should enter into free and un- 
restricted competition with the whole world, 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Labouchere) also proposed to lay upon him 
an obligation with regard to the manning 
of ships from which those with whom he 
was to compete would be exempt. The 
right hon. Gentleman had also told them 
that the British shipowner was to be free 
to obtain ships wherever he could obtain 
them cheapest; but he had not informed 
the House that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had any proposition to submit to 
them with regard to the duty on timber. 
He understood, then, that if the plan of 
the Government was adopted, British ship- 
owners might import foreign ships duty 
free, but the raw material for constructing 
ships was still to be subjected to a consid- 
erable amount of duty. He believed that 
they might search the tariff of this country 
in vain for another instance where raw ma- 
terial was subjected to duty, while the ma- 
nufactured article was altogether exempted. 
The right hon. Gentleman also proposed 
to except the coasting trade from the ope- 
ration of this measure ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman had told the House that he did 
not think this was a matter of any great 
importance. He (Mr. Cardwell) understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say, that he 
did not consider this provision of any value 
in itself, but that he believed the proposal 
to open the coasting trade would occasion 
great alarm and consternation among the 
parties interested. He wished he could 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman on 
having avoided exciting such alarm; but, 
as far as his experience went, the proposal 
of the Government had occasioned great 
consternation among those whose interests 
were at stake, and he did not think the 
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exception made in favour of the coasting 
trade had at all tended to diminish that 
feeling. He believed the general opinion 
had been, that if the Legislature were going 
to establish freedom at all, they ought to 
have looked for compensation from the 
Americans with regard to their coasting 
trade, and that the reservation made on this 
point by the right hon. Gentleman would 
run the risk of defeating the object he had 
in view. These were the grounds upon which 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) ap- 
pealed to the Government to introduce mea- 
sures of relaxation in the way of reciprocity, 
and not in the way of retaliation. Ie must 
confess, he had felt much surprise that no 
Member of the Government had thought 
it necessary to allude to the speech of that 
right hon. Gentleman. He (Mr. Cardwell) 
only knew, therefore, by what he had 
heard from other sources, what were the 
reasons which had induced the Govern- 
ment to abandon the mode of reciprocity. 
He was told, they considered that there 
was, in the favoured nation clause of the 
treaties with particular Powers, an obstacle 
to proceeding with a general relaxation of 
the navigation laws by the mode of reci- 
procity, especially with reference to the 
relations existing between this country and 
TIolland and Spain. Now, if this were the 
case, it was particularly unfortunate. He 
held in his hand two statements on the 
subject—the first from an authority which 
he believed to be unquestionable; and the 
other from evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee. The first of these statements, 
speaking of the state of trade in Surinam, 
mentioned that a proclamation had been 
issued by the Governor of that colony, by 
which an ad valorem duty of 3 per cent 
was to be charged on all goods imported 
into the colony, if introduced in Nether- 
lands vessels, and double that amount 
when imported in foreign bottoms. The 
importation of certain articles was to be 
free under the Dutch flag, but under a fo- 
reign flag to be charged 6 per cent ad va- 
lorem. It was also stated in evidence before 
the Committee that the differential duty in 
the Havannah upon cotton and linen goods 
was 10 per cent; that what paid 23 per 
cent in a Spanish vessel, paid 33 per cent 
in any foreign vessel. The hon. Member 
for Westbury had appealed to the advo- 
eates of the tariff of 1846, and had said, 
“If you go back to reciprocity, you are 
making a retrograde step, for you lay it 
down as a principle that it is not wise to be 
waiting on the pleasure of forcign coun- 
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tries; and therefore you should take that 
course which you think best for Yourselves, 
and leave foreign countries to pereeiye the 
wisdom of your steps.”’ But there was 4 
great difference between the two cases, 
If by taking largely the raw material of 
the Baltic ports we could compel them to 
take our manufactured articles, we mapi. 
festly obtained a considerable advantage; 
their exports to us could not be paid for 
except by the import of our manufactures, 
But this applied only to the interchange 
of commodities different in kind, when it 
was true that to stimulate the import of 
the one, was virtually to stimulate the ex. 
port of the other. It did not apply to the 
endeavours by a foreign Government ty 
stimulate their shipping at the expense of 
ours: for if any artificial system of distine. 
tive duties was established on the part of 
foreign countries, and not on ours, in the 
matter of carriage, it must operate disad- 
vantageously to our shipping, and to the 
benefit of theirs. If the right hon. Gentle. 
man opposite thought there was nothing 
in this argument, as applied to reciprocity, 
he would ask how the right hon. Gen. 
tleman proposed to deal with it as it ap- 
plied to his own proposal with respect to 
retaliation? If this proceeding, by way of 
retaliation in such cases, was not to bea 
valid and effectual provision of the Bill, it 
ought not to be a provision of the Bill at 
all, for it would only be what was called ‘a 
tub thrown out to the whale.’’ He found 
that the demand made by Prussia and Ame- 
rica was for reciprocity. In the words of 
Mr. Bancroft, ‘* universal reciprocity was 
salled for, as the only basis of intercourse 
between two great nations.” The noble 
Lord the Seeretary for Foreign Affairs, in 
his reply to Mr. Banceroft’s communication, 
said that he and his Colleagues intended 
to propose to Parliament measures which 
would enable them to deal on the most 
liberal terms with all countries whieh 
would give us corresponding advantages. 
Ile thought, therefore, that the writer of 
this letter certainly contemplated proceet- 
ing by way of reciprocity, and not by way 
of retaliation. He thought the House 
might fairly conclude that this was the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government 
when they framed the Speech from the 
Throne. He was unwilling to occupy 
the time of the House, particularly at 
this period of the discussion, with any- 
thing of a statistical kind; but, as he was 
invited by the right hon. Member for 
Stamford to testify his desire for recipr® 
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city by joining with him in a general reso- 
lation, the substantial effect of which would 
be to interpose an obstacle to any change 
whatever in the laws of navigation, he 
should be obliged to refer to some facts 
as the grounds upon which his vote would 
pegiven. He thought that the resolution 
of the right hon. Gentleman was open 
to the charge of being very vague; but 
gme of the witnesses examined had been 
less mysterious. One of these, Mr. Rich- 
mond, a most respectable gentleman, on 
vhose opinion great stress had been laid, in 
the course of all the inquiries on this sub- 
ject, distinctly said, that he regarded the 
“ Asia, Africa, and America Clause”’ as 
one of the essential elements—he pre- 
sumed, therefore, one of the ‘‘ fundamental 
principles "’—of the law. Now what was 
the operation of this clause 2? He remem- | 
bered an instance in which an English | 
gentleman shipped, in a British ship, aj 
cargo of hides from South America to | 
Antwerp. At Antwerp he again shipped 
them, in another British ship, to London, | 
and petitioned the Treasury to allow | 
the hides to be landed. He was, how-| 
ever, as the servant of the Lords of | 
the Treasury, obliged to tell him that | 
the provisions of the navigation laws were | 
too sacred to be interfered with; and the! 
party was therefore compelled to send his | 
hides back to South America, to be im-| 
ported again into England. There was a} 
discussion the other day in the House on 
the subject of importing cotton from Havre | 
in English ships. 





It was true, that cotton | 
vascheap in England at the time, and | 
there was no great demand for cotton at the | 
moment. But let the Ilouse observe the | 
manner in which the navigation laws ope- 

rated in that case. If the cotton had been 

manufactured in France into stockings, it | 
night have been brought in a French ship | 
into England. As a raw material it might 


- | 
have been re-exported to New Orleans, 
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act to those whose interests they were 
bound to consult, if they did not proceed 
to consider the navigation laws, in com- 
pliance with the Speech from the Throne, 
and the demand made by Prussia and 
America. That was the question for the 
consideration of the House, and not whe- 
ther the measure proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) should 
be adopted or not. When he looked at 
the increased tonnage of this country, as 
well as the increase of its imports and ex- 
ports, and when he considered how impor- 
tant it was that we should become—what 
we were in a fair way of becoming—the 
emporium of the world, he thought the 
time was come for a judicious relaxation 
of these laws; and he did not hesitate to 
declare his belief (speaking with a due re- 
servation as to the mode in which real 
freedom of competition was to be attain- 
ed) that it was a libel on the British 
name to say that we were not qualified to 
compete, and in competition to succeed, 
against every other nation in the world. 
With fair play and a real equality, an un- 
restricted intercourse between nations must 
be of the greatest benefit to this country. 
He had only one word more to say, and 
that was, he earnestly desired that such a 
settlement might be etfected during the pre- 
sent Session of Parliament as would guard 
these interests against the apprehension of 
injudicious changes, and which might place 
them upon a firm and satisfactory footing; 
for he knew nothing more calculated inju- 
riously to interfere with those interests 
than a prolonged state of doubt as to the 
measures that might be adopted by the 
Legislature. For these reasons—reserv- 
ing to himself the right of giving the mea- 
sure which the Government might propose 
the fullest consideration—he should now 
vote for the House going into Committee. 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
| QUER entirely concurred with what had 


and from thence imported in an American | fallen from the hon. Gentleman opposite 
bottom to Great Britain. In either of these | that this was not the proper opportunity 
cases, we would have received it in a| for discussing the details of the measure; 
foreign, but as raw material wanted for | he should therefore abstain from going into 
the employment of our own manufacturers, | those points which the hon. Gentleman had 
ve would not allow its importation from | very properly reserved to himself to con- 
France even in a British vessel. There/ sider at a future stage of the discussion. 
vere innumerable anomalies and absurdi- | That hon. Gentleman and other hon. Mem- 
ties of the same kind in these navigation | bers who had preceded him in this debate, 
laws; and yet we were invited by the friends | had gone at such length into the reasons 
of the shipping interest to maintain their | for supporting the measure generally, and 
fundamental principles—to refuse to con- | had stated so many facts and statistical de- 
sider them at all. THe thought that | tails upon the subject, that it was unneces- 


the House would do a most unfriendly | sary for him (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer) to weary the House by entering into 
any lengthened details, or of urging argu- 
ments which had already been so fully and 
ably expressed. Indeed, very little argu- 
ment had been advanced, especially to-night, 
against the measure. Only two hon. Gen- 
tlemen had spoken against the proposition 
of Her Majesty’s Government. They had 
heard a succession of Gentlemen differing 
in opinion upon various minor points, but at 
the same time unanimously concurring in 
supporting some description of change in 
the present navigation laws. With the ex- 
ception of the hon. Member for East Suf- 
folk and the hon. Member for Brecon, 
there was not a single Member who had 
spoken in the course of that night’s de- 
bate who did not think that some change 
of the law was necessary. Indeed, he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) knew 
not upon what general grounds the mea- 
sure could be opposed, unless it were con- 
tended that it was advantageous to en- 
hance the price of those foreign articles 
which were required for the consumption of 
the population and for the employment of 
the manufacturers of this country. It 
was only about a year since that this coun- 
try required a large supply of foreign corn 
to feed the people, when by common con- 
sent they suspended the navigation laws 
to give facility to the importation of corn, 
and to cheapen the cost of its conveyance 
to this country. This was a complete ac- 
knowledgment of the effect to be antici- 
pated from relaxing the provisions of the 
navigation law; and he knew not how they 
could refuse to adopt a similar measure if 
they were anxious to increase the importa- 
tion of those articles which were con- 
stantly required, as articles of consump- 
tion and materials of manufacture in this 
country. With regard to the shipowners 
and shipbuilders, he believed that the facts 
stated by the hon. Member for Liverpool 
and the hon. Member for Westbury were 
proofs sufficient that the British shipowners 
could successfully compete in open trade 
with any shipowners in the world; and he 
considered it had been abundantly proved 
that this country could build ships as cheap 
—taking into consideration the time Brit- 
ish-built ships lasted—as any other coun- 
try, not only in Europe, but in Asia and 
America too. It was urged, indeed, as an 
argument against this proposition, that 
other countries possessed an advantage 
over the British shipbuilder, inasmuch as 
the latter was obliged to import the tim- 
ber wherewith to build ships; but had it 
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not been clearly proved that almost all 
foreign-built ships were completed nj 
equipped mainly by articles carried from 
this country? He did not, therefore, think 
that the British shipbuilder required any 
further advantages by the admission of fy. 
reign timber free of all duty for buildi 
ships in this country. It had been aby. 
dantly proved that with the duties as they 
were the British shipbuilder could success. 
fully compete with the shipbuilders of the 
most favoured countries in the world, | 
was true, perhaps, that ships could be built 
cheaper in our own colonial possessions 
than here; but it had been shown that, 
taking into consideration the duration of 
the vessels, the English-built ships were 
in the end cheaper than those built in our 
North American colonies. The hon, Gen. 
tleman opposite had adverted to the invi- 
tation given to us by America, and also tp 
the invitation—for he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) would not use a stronger 
term—which had been given to this coun- 
try by Prussia to relax our navigation laws 
in order to open to them a trade from 
which they were at present debarred. He 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) believed 
that in our trade with the United States 
we should be clear gainers by the change 
proposed. He believed that, so far from 
America gaining an advantage over us by 
a relaxation of the present system, the 
balance would be clearly on our side. The 
importations from America were chiefly of 
American produce brought indifferently by 
American and British ships; a large por- 
tion of that which is carried to America is 
the produce of other countries in order 
to make up an assorted cargo; and under 
the existing law of the United States, 
such goods were only admissible if im- 
ported in American bottoms. At present 
British ships brought back goods from 
America the produce of that country, in 
exchange for which they could only take 
out British-manufactured goods: they could 
not take out the goods of any other ni 
tion; but American ships could take from 
Europe the goods of other nations. Ame- 
rica, therefore, had a decided advantage 
over this country in the carrying trade to 
the United States. If the navigation laws 
of the two countries were relaxed accort- 
ing to the liberal proposal of the United 
States, their vessels would be on the seie 
footing of equality in carrying goods from 
hence to America, as they were now 0; 
as regards importations from that country. 
With regard to Prussia, he thought the 
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‘ht hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stamford had animadverted in very strong 
and unmerited terms on what had taken 
place between that country and the British 


Government. It was notorious that those 
reciprocity treaties to which the right hon. 
Gentleman had alluded, and which were 
effected by Mr. Huskisson, were forced 
upon this country by the conduct of fo- 
reign States, and that they were not con- 
cessions made voluntarily by England. Mr. 
Huskisson felt it absolutely necessary, in 
order to retain those advantages which this 
country possessed, that similar advantages 
should be granted to all foreign States. 
What was then given by those treaties was 
suficient for the time; but Prussia now 
felt that she must have something more, 
and she had intimated her wish in terms 
of which it was impossible to complain. 
He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) must 
say, that it was exceedingly hard and un- 
just to Prussia to complain of her conduct. 
She had a fair right to demand from us 
that which she had demanded; and, so far 
from having proceeded in a hostile or ob- 
noxious manner, he must say, that if the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Herries) had 
referred to the letter addressed by the 
Minister of Prussia to the Government of 
this country, he would have seen that 
Prussia had proceeded in a most courteous 
manner, and had given us warning of what 
her future course would be. She said, 
that she gave the notice which enabled her 
to put an end to the present arrangement 
by treaty, which she considered unfair to 
her shipping, but that she would not has- 
tily withdraw those privileges which had 
already been conceded to us, but would 
leave matters to stand as they were, the 
advantages being all on our part—she 
vould wait until we had further considered 
and determined what course we would pur- 
sue with regard to our navigation laws. 
He was of opinion that this country would 
lose infinitely more than Prussia if matters 
vere placed strictly upon a footing of equa- 
lity between the two countries, so that 
ve were deprived of the advantages 
vhich we now enjoyed in Prussian ports, 
but which we denied to Prussian ves- 
els in our ports. England at present 
enjoyed a large portion of the carrying 
trade to European ports. About 200,000 
‘ons of British shipping in the year 1846 
entered into the principal ports of Europe, 
excluding France. That was our share of 
the European carrying trade. From the 
whole of that we should be debarred if 
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foreign nations acted upon the principle of 
retaliation, should England retain her navi- 
gation laws. With regard, therefore, to 
the foreign trade, he thought it was essen- 
tial that England should make a conces- 
sion, which, in truth, foreign countries had 
a right to demand of us. It was impos- 
sible for us to maintain our present posi- 
tion, and retain the carrying trade of Eu- 
rope. It did not depend upon ourselves, 
or our legislation; foreign nations had it 
in their power to deprive us of it; and 
this they certainly would do, unless we 
conceded to them what, after all, was only 
fair between the two parties, the same pri- 
vileges as we enjoyed in their ports. With 
regard to our colonial trade, that did not 
stand on the same footing. We had pro- 
posed to relax the carrying trade with the 
colonies, not on the principle of reciprocity 
with foreign nations, but because we be- 
lieved it would be for the advantage of the 
colonies. The colonies would derive great 
benefit from those relaxations of the law. 
It was disputed by no one, that Canad., 
South Australia, and Ceylon, were anxious 
for the removal of the restrictions on their 
trade, and had urged on us the relaxation 
of the navigation laws. So indeed had 
Jamaica and Trinidad; and he thought 
that the evidence which was given by a 
single Member of the House of Assembly 
in Jamaica was not an answer to the re- 
presentations made by that Assembly, and 
by the Governor of Trinidad, that the fur- 
ther relaxation of the law would be an ad- 
vantage to those colonies. ‘The Governor 
of Trinidad had pointed out various ways 
in which such relaxation would be bene- 
ficial to the trade of that island; and he 
mentioned one instance, where the impor- 
tation of the Coolies by American vessels, 
if it had been possible, would have reduced 
by one-half the cost of conveying those 
labourers from the East Indies. Without 
trespassing unnecessarily on the time of 
the House, he wished to advert to the 
ground which had been taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), and also 
by the hon. Member for Dover (Sir G. 
Clerk), and the hon. Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. Cardwell), and that was as to the 
mode of proceeding adopted by the Go- 
vernment, as compared with that of pro- 
ceeding by way of reciprocity treaties, and 
not by direct enactment. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford said, that he was prepared to go 
the full length of the measure proposed by 
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the Government; but that he would pro- 
ceed by treaty upon reciprocal terms. So 
also the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Stamford had said that he too would 
relax the law relating to the carrying 
trade, and that he was prepared to enter 
into treaties with foreign Powers upon the 
principle of reciprocity. The hon. Gentle- 
man who had last addressed the House had 
alluded to the letter addressed to the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs by Mr. Bancroft, in which he offer- 
ed to enter into a reciprocity treaty with 
this country; and the hon. Gentleman 
seemed to think that he derived evidence 
from that correspondence that the Govern- 
ment had changed its mind on the subject. 
But what was the fact? Mr. Bancroft of- 
fered to enter into a reciprocity treaty; 


and the noble Lord the Secretary of State | 


for Foreign Affairs replied that it would be 
improper to enter into engagements which 
would be at variance 
most important principles of the existing 
navigation law without the previous sanc- 
tion of Parliament, but at the same time 
said, that it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to propose to Parliament mea- 
sures which would enable them to meet the 
offer made by the United States of placing 
our commercial intercourse on the most 
liberal basis. He was far from saying 


that much argument, and good argument | 


too, might not be advanced in favour of 


proceeding by reciprocity treaty; and he | 


fairly admitted that, looking at the possible 
facility of passing a measure of that kind 


through Parliament, he at one time was | 


not disposed to entertain that proposition. 
It might be the most convenient mode of 
proceeding; but the more they looked into 
the question, and considered the difficulties 
with which it was beset, the more they 


were convinced that it was unadvisable to | 


proceed in that mode. The Government 
came to the decided conviction that the 
best mode of proceeding would be to legis- 
late directly with regard to the great ma- 
jority of cases, reserving some special 
eases to be dealt with by Order in Council. 
The main inducement for their adopting 
this course was the experience they had 
derived from the occurrences which took 


place under the Government of the right | 


hon. Gentleman the Member for Tamworth, 
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Lord drew a distinction which in his opin. 
ion was based on no solid and real differenes 
in principle, though he did not mean to sa 
that the two cases were precisely identical 
In 1842 the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R, 
Peel) proposed to reduce the customs dy. 
ties on obtaining a reduction of foreign 
tariffs; but he utterly failed in accom. 
plishing his object. The right hon. Gep. 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford bore the most unequivocal 
testimony to the failure; but he had 
placed the difficulty of proceeding in that 
form on what he called the incommen. 
surable quality of the articles. He (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) could not 
understand why a reduction of the duty on 
| wine might not be met with a correspond. 
| ing reduction of duty on any article of ma. 
pufacture, if they were really anxious to 
make mutual concessions for the sake of 
mutual advantages. The right hon. Gen. 
tleman said, there was no difficulty as re. 
garded the reciprocal admission of ship. 
| ping, for the privileges to be conceded on 
both sides were precisely of the same de- 
scription, and could be made strietly equal. 
He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) did 
not think that this was quite so simple or 
quite so easy. It was quite clear that the 
admission of the ships of other countries to 
our colonies on the condition that they ad- 
mitted our ships to their colonies, appeared 
in phraseology an equality; but if England 
were to open the whole of her wide-spread 
colonial trade to Denmark, on the conéi- 
tion that Denmark opened her colonial 
trade to England, would any one pretend 
that this, in point of fact, was an equal 
transaction ? It might be so, speaking with 
| strict technicality, but it would not be an 
equality in reality, nor would England by 
such a transaction receive a tenth or 4 
hundredth part of an equivalent. It seem- 
ed, then, to him, that the difficulty was 
just as great in the attempt to obtain pre 
cisely equal advantages in the case of reci- 
procal advantages to shipping as in rec 
| procal reductions of customs duties. But 
'there was great difficulty in dealing with 
any one country by means of treaty, be- 
|eause we were hampered and bound by 
| treaties with other Powers, which rendered 
this country incapable of carrying out par 
| ticular views with respect to any single 





| 


when he attempted to proceed by way of| country. They had had experience of this 


treaty to effect a relaxation of the cus- 
toms duties. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The no- 
ble Lord cheered. 
the Exchequer) was aware that the noble 


He (the Chancellor of | price of sugar brought from our own 


fact in 1844, when the Government of the 


| right hon. Gentleman opposite, finding ° 
olo- 


nies high in this country, determined to 
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open the trade to foreign sugar; but, re- 
isining the feeling which had been so long 
redominant in this country—maintaining 
in favour of the exclusion of slave-grown 
sugar a lively recollection of recent de- 
hates not long previous on this subject— 
they were unwilling to admit slave-grown 
sugar into the markets of this country, and 
sitempted to restrict the importation of fo- 
reign sugar to such as was the produce of 
free labour. Were they able to carry out 
their own principle? They found them- 
selves unable to do so; and, bound by 
treaty, they were obliged to admit the 
save-grown sugars of Venezuela and the 
United States. His right hon. Friend the 
Member for Portsmouth told them, that 
they were bound by treaty to admit the 
dave-grown sugar of the Danish colonies, 
ifthey admitted it from any other country. 
A question also arose about the admission 
of Spanish sugar, and long communica- 
tims took place on the subject between 
the Spanish Minister and the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs; and he 
certainly thought that the Spanish Minis- 
ter had the best of the correspondence. 
This mode of proceeding by treaty led 
precisely to what the hon. Gentleman 
aluded to as a great difficulty in our way 
of proceeding, namely, to angry and dis- 
agreeable correspondence with foreign 
Powers, which the hon. Gentleman thought 
would be avoided by proceeding by way of 
treaty, but which he considered would be 
inevitable if they proceeded in the way Go- 
vernment proposed, by throwing open the 
trade as a general rule, keeping at the 
sme time a retaliatory power. ‘The hon. 
Gentleman mentioned a case in which, in 
order to get rid of some difficulty, in re- 
spect to the trade with Austria, under 
a treaty and Act of Parliament, the 
strange conclusion was come to that a 
port in Turkey was a port in Austria. 
The States of the Zollverein claimed a 
similar privilege; and we had declared that 
Prussian vessels might bring goods from 
the mouths of the Elbe and Meuse, as if 
they were ports in Prussia. Russia claimed 
the same privilege for her vessels in the 
mouths of the Niemen and Vistula, both 
of them in Prussia; and accordingly we 
ieelared the Prussian ports of Dantzie and 
Memel to be Russian ports. IHamburgh 
and Hanover, in whose territory the mouth 
of the Elbe is situated, complained that it 
¥as unjust to them to allow Prussian ves- 
*s to compete with their vessels in their 
own ports, We could not deny the injus- 
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tice, and accordingly we have allowed 
Hamburgh and Hanover vessels to bring 
goods to this country from Prussian ports, 
as if they were ports in Hamburgh and 
Hanover. Next came the claim of Olden- 
burg and Mecklenburg. They said that 
they would obtain the privilege of using 
the Elbe and the Meuse, or Prussian ports, 
as their own, if they joined the Zollve- 
rein; but that, as they already gave us 
more privileges than the Zollverein did, it 
was unjust to refuse them the same privi- 
leges: we could not deny this, and we con- 
ceded them the privileges they asked for. 
What could be stronger proof of the ab- 
surdity of our navigation laws, and the 
impossibility of maintaining them, than 
this? We actually have declared that 
Memel—almost at the mouth of the Gulf 
of Finland—is the most convenient port 
for the exportation of Oldenburg produce, 
whose territory is entirely on the shores 
of the German ocean. Then came the 
claim of the Dutch. They said, as Ham- 
burgh and Hanover had said, that it was 
unjust to allow Prussian ships to compete 
with Dutch vessels in their own port of 
Rotterdam on the Maese, and not to allow 
Dutch vessels to compete with Prussian 
vessels at Dantzic and Memel. What an- 
swer could we make to the Dutch ? They 
were entitled to the privileges of the most 
favoured nation; and in justice we could 
not refuse their claim, as indeed we had 
intimated to them. The result was, that 
as regarded the greater part of the Euro- 
pean trade our navigation laws had been 
broken down, and could not be maintained. 
They might proceed by treaty or by law, 
but the same end would be reached in 
either way—that was to say, that, as re- 
garded the trade with by far the greater 
number of foreign nations, certainly with 
all those whose rivalry we had been taught 
to fear—the United States, Prussia, and 
the Baltic Powers—our navigation laws 
would be a dead letter. It seemed to him 
far better, then, to proceed in the simple 
manner of repealing laws which could not 
be maintained in practice, and to throw 
open by law to other nations that trade to 
this country which at present we enjoyed 
by law with them. After all, with respect 
to the expediency of proceeding by one 
way or by the other, the question was—and 
this was an answer to the argument of the 
hon. Gentleman—was it or was it not an 
advantage to this country to have cheap 
conveyance and low freights? If it were 
an advantage, then it would be an absur- 
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dity to debar themselves from that which 
was a benefit, unless it should please other 
countries to pursue a particular course. 
Let this country take the advantage 
whenever it could get it; and let not) 
the option be left to other countries 
of debarring this country from enjoy- 
ing it. It was not difficult to put a} 
case to show the advantage of the mode of | 
proceeding adopted by the Government. 
Not above a month ago an importer of corn 
applied to the Treasury, under somewhat | 
similar circumstances to those under which | 
the importer of hides mentioned by the | 
hon. Gentlemen applied to the late Go-| 
vernment. He stated that he had a cargo | 
of Indian corn in the river, imported in a} 
foreign ship, which was inadmissible under | 
the Navigation Act. Under the existing 
law, any ship might bring any goods, and | 
warehouse them in this country; but they | 
were admissible or not, for consumption, 
under the Navigation Act, according to | 
the shipping which brought them. Now, | 
circumstances might have occurred, and | 
did occur last year, in which it would have | 
been exceedingly desirable and necessary | 
to admit that corn. Now, supposing the | 
reciprocity system adopted, and that that | 
corn had come in a ship of a country with | 
which we had no reciprocity treaty, then 
no Order in Council and no order from the 
Treasury could without infraction of the 
law admit that Indian corn; and the Go- 
vernment would be debarred from doing 
that which might be clearly beneficial to 
the country, because some other foreign 
Power had not been willing to enter into a 
reciprocity treaty with us. He had thus 
shown a clear case of the advantage to 
this country of admitting from warehouse 
goods which, under the existing law, or 
under the proposed law of the hon. Gentle- 
man, would not be admissible. It was a 
different thing to infringe the statute law, 
and to dispense with an Order in Council; 
and he was against maintaining a law 
which, under such circumstances, would 
operate so prejudicially to the country. 
As a general rule, he would admit foreign 
ships of all countries, because it was for 
the advantage of this country to have com- 
modities brought cheaply here. That was 
the general rule; but he would not say 
that there might not be particular and 
special cases, in respect to which it would 
be desirable to retain the power of exclud- 
ing foreign ships, in order to foree the 
countries to which they belonged, if they 
should be unwilling, to come to a recipro- 
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cal concession of advantages. The righ, 
hon. Member for Dover had enlarged yg 

much on what he termed the unpreceden}. 
ed and unconstitutional provision by which 
it was proposed to give to the Queen jy 
Council the power of regulating these ma. 
ters, and of imposing and relaxing, as he 
said, restrictions. Really, the right hon, 
Gentleman must have forgotten the exp. 
rience he acquired at the Board of Trade, 
for it was almost the exception to the rue 
that such things should be done by lay 
and not by Orders in Council, though, um. 
doubtedly, these Orders in Council wer 
given under the general sanction and prin. 
ciple of the law. The general practice has 
been to pass an Act empowering the Queen 
in Council to impose or take off duties in 
certain cases, and under certain limitations 
contained in the Act. This was some 
times exercised to give effect to treaties, 


| but very frequently without any reference 


to obligations of that kind. He would 
shortly refer to one or two instances in 
point. And, firstly, to a case in which 
the proceeding was by treaty. The Aci 
59 Geo. III. cap. 54, was passed to enable 
His Majesty to carry out the treaties with 
the United States and with Portugal. It 
provided that equal duties should be paid 
on the importation or exportation of goods 
in British or American vessels, and that 
no higher dues should be levied by the 
Trinity House, or other corporations, on 
American or Portuguese than on British 
vessels, These provisions were extended 
to vessels of other Powers with which similar 
treaties might be concluded by the 8&9 
Vict. cap. 90. Without going into further 
detail as to the provisions of these Acts, the 
result was that on the conclusion of 4 
treaty with a foreign Power, the export 
duty on coal, for instance, would cease on 
coals shipped by the vessels of such cout- 
try; and not only would the higher light 
dues usually charged on foreign shipping 
cease to be payable by such vessels, but the 
Treasury would be rendered liable in some 
cases to inake compensation to the parties 
entitled to such higher dues. In this case, 
therefore, the Queen has the power, with- 
out any fresh enactment, not only of tak- 
ing off a duty, but actually of imposing & 
charge on the public revenue. The secon 

class of cases are without reference t 
treaty. The Act of 4 Geo. IV. cap. ‘4 
authorises the Queen in Couneil to order 
that no higher charges shall be laid 
goods imported or exported in the ships at 


_a foreign country, than on like goods in 
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British ships. The Act 8 & 9 Vict. cap. 


4, empowers the Queen to impose an ad- 
ditional duty on articles the produce of any 
ewntry in which higher duties are levied 
on British than on foreign produce; and to 
rohibit the importation of, or to lay one- 
ffth additional duty upon any manufactur- 
adarticle imported from a country which 
prohibits the export of the raw material 
fom which such article is made. So with 
regard to our colonial trade, the 8 & 9 
Viet. cap. 93, provides that foreign ships 
shall not trade with our possessions, unless 
they be ships of a country which gives 
similar privileges to our vessels, or places 
ws on the footing of the most favoured na- 
tion, or unless Her Majesty shall grant 
them such privileges whether they fulfil 
those conditions or not. The case, how- 
ever, most precisely in point, and the one 
which we have in fact exactly foliowed as 
a precedent in the present case, is an Act 
of the year 1822, which was pointed out 
by my right hon. Friend the President of 
theBoard of Trade, The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Oxford was mistaken in supposing 
that the Act referred to was that of 1825. 
Previous to the year 1817, vessels of the 
United States were not allowed to trade 
with our West Indian colonies; but vessels 
of other countries in America belonging to 
a foreign European State were under cer- 
tain circumstances admitted. About the 
year 1817, the United States passed cer- 
tain Acts, prohibiting British vessels from 
trading with the United States. The Act 
of 1822, to which he had referred, namely, 
the 3rd George 1V, cap. 44, opened the 
trade of the West Indies to the ships of all 
countries in America, whether under the 
dominion of a foreign European Power or 
not, ineluding of course the United States. 
In this self-same Act, however, thus open- 
ing for the first time by law the trade to 
independent American States, the 15th 
Clause enabled the King by Order in Coun- 
cil to prohibit such intercourse to the ships 
of any country not treating us on the foot- 
ing of equality. The result of this was, 
that the Americans took off their prohibi- 
tion upon our shipping, but imposed a 
higher tonnage duty upon British ships, 
anda higher duty on goods imported in 
them. In the next year, therefore, 1823, 
an Act was passed to amend the Act of 


itional tonnage duties; and in the year 
1824 further Act was passed empowering 
tte King to impose additional duties on 
gods imported in American ships. Tak- 
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ing, then, these amending Statutes with 
the first Act of 1822, we opened the trade 
for the first time to American vessels with 
the West Indian colonies, retaining powers 
in the same Acts to prohibit such trade, or 
to impose additional tonnage or customs 
duties, which is precisely the course which 
we propose to adopt in the Bill of this 
year. But not only were these powers so 
retained, but they were actually exercised. 
Orders in Council, in 1823 and 1826, were 
issued, levying countervailing duties on 
American vessels, and goods imported in 
them; and the exercise of these powers 
was successful; for, after these Orders in 
Council on our part, and countervailing 
proclamations on the part of the United 
States, arrangements were soon after en- 
tered into, by which the goods and vessels 
of the two countries were admitted on 
equal terms into the ports of the United 
States and of our colonies respectively. 
The case which he had thus quoted ap- 
peared to him to be not only a precise pre- 
eedent in point of law, but one which 
showed the advantage which might be de- 
rived in some cases from the exercise of 
the power which it was proposed to retain 
in the Bill. The general principle upon 
which we proposed to act was laid down 
by law, and was applicable to the great 
majority of cases; but a special power was 
retained to meet particular cases, which he 
trusted we should not have to exercise, but 
of which he did not think it advisable that 
the Crown should be divested. He would 
not go into the other questions raised on 
this subject. He would simply say, as to 
the manning of our ships, in which subject, 
from old Admiralty recollections, he took 
the deepest interest, that he did not attach 
much importance to the point whether the 
vessels were manned wholly by Englishmen 
or in part by foreigners. It was quite clear 
that foreigners serving in British ships 
must be paid the same wages as other sea- 
men in the same ship; and it was equally 
clear, that if other nations had their sea- 
men taken away in consequence of their 
finding higher wages elsewhere, foreign 
shipowners must raise their wages in order 
to retain their crews; the raising of wages 
in foreign vessels would bring them to a 
level with our own, and thus deprive them 
of their supposed advantage of low wages 
totheir men. A great portion of the Ame- 
can navy was manned by English seamen; 
and it was quite clear from that fact, that 
we bred more seamen than we could em- 
ploy. But, after all, he believed the real 
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question was, whether this measure was 
or was not for the general advantage of the 
commercial marine of the country. He 
believed it was so—that it would tend to 
improve and develop the energies of Brit- 
ish seamen—-and that it would to the same 
extent tend to the advantage of the whole 
commercial marine. If this were so, it 
would precisely to the same extent improve 
the nursery of the Queen’s naval service. 
Without going further, he would only ex- 
press his firm conviction that the British 
marine, so far from being injured by any 
measure of this kind, would still retain the 
high position it had hitherto occupied in 
comparison with the marine of other coun- 
tries. 

Sirk CHARLES BURRELL next ad- 
dressed the House, but in so low a tone of 
voice as to be scarcely audible. Te pro- 
tested against the measure of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government as a most dangerous 
one. In the present state of Europe it 
was hopeles to expect anything like reci- 
procity. 

Debate adjourned. 


Spirits. 


SPIRITS. 
Ifouse in Committee on the Spirits Acts. 
The CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER said, that carly in the Session he 
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had announced his intention of introducing | 
a measure to remove some of the restric- | 
tions imposed by the existing laws of ex- | 
cise on the subject of spirits; and, having | 


anxiously waited for an opportunity of 
doing so, he had not been able to obtain 
one until that evening. 
state very shortly the object of the Bills 
which he proposed, with a view to their 


Ile would now | 


being introduced before Whitsuntide, so | 


that an opportunity might be afforded to 
the parties interested of considering the 
details in the recess. He was happy to 
say, that the Bills consisted almost entirely 


| bringing to a successful issue. 


of explanations of the existing laws, and | 


on that account he hopedthey would afford 
satisfaction to all immediately concerned. 
With regard to excise regulations generally, 
he would observe, that a return laid on the 
table last year, on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Dumfries, showed to what an 
extent remissions in the excise department 
had already been earried into effect. Le 
would state shortly that within the last 
few years the duties on stone bottles, 
starch, auctions, glass, vinegar, and tiles, 
had been repealed; while those on paper 
and on soap had been reduced. Very con- 
siderable relaxations had also been made 
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in the operation of the law with regard ty 
articles on which the duty was still pr. 
tained, such as malt, paper, bricks, and 
soap. Perhaps the best proof which he 
could give of the relaxation of the strip. 
gency of the excise laws was to be found 
in the decrease which had taken place in 
the number of prosecutions under the ex. 
cise laws. No doubt some portion of this 
decrease was owing to the repeal of certain 
duties, in respect of which no offence ould 
any longer be committed; but the decrease 
was very extraordinary, and the result 
could not but be considered satisfactory, 
He found from a return with which he had 
been furnished by the Excise, that in the 
year 1832 there were 4,309 informations 
heard before the magistrates; in the year 
1847 the number was 1,688, being a dimi- 
nution of 2,621. The summary informa. 
tions before the Court of Excise Commis. 
sioners amounted in 1832 to 974; in 1847 
the number was 206, being a diminutionof 
768. The informations in the Court of 
Exchequer amounted in 1842, only five 
years ago, to 183; in 1847 the number 
was only 74, being a diminution of 109. 
He thought this afforded satisfactory proof 
that the greatest pains were taken to pre- 
vent a breach of the law, and that the law 
was administered with as much consider. 
ation for the interests of the parties con- 
cerned as was consistent with the protec- 
tion of the public revenue. The measure 
which he then proposed to introduce re- 
ferred only to spirits. Though he should 
have been happy to propose changes affect- 
ing other articles, he thought that after 
the daily experience which they had of the 
great difficulty of actually carrying me 
sures through that House, it was better 
that he should confizxe himself to the 
measures of most pressing importance, and 
which he saw the greatest prospect of 
The first 
Bill related to the warehousing of spirits, 
both for home consumption and for expor- 
tation. The House might be aware, that 
distillers in England were not then per- 
mitted to warehouse their spirits in Scot- 
land; they had never been allowed to do 
so without paying the duty. This Bill 
would put the English distillers on the 
same footing as those of Scotland and Ire- 
land. Ile proposed to permit the spirits 


| of any one part of the United Kingdom to 


be warehoused in any other part without 
paying duty. Heretofore the English dis- 
tiller had not been permitted to warehouse 
his spirits in Scotland, although the Seoteh 
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distiller had been permitted to warehouse 
his spirits in this country. The English 
jistiller would, in future, be in the same 
gsition as the Scotch, and would be re- 
jieved from the necessity of paying the 
duty within a limited time. This Bill, 
he believed, contained all that was requi- 
site with regard to spirits for home con- 
sumption, giving to the distillers of the 
three kingdoms an equal power of ware- 
housing in either of them. He now came 
to spirits for exportation. With regard to 
England, the present law gave a most un- 
fiir advantage to foreign spirits. Under 
the existing law, it was impossible for 
either the rectifier or the distiller of spirits 
to warehouse home-made spirits for expor- 
tation. The consequence was, that the 
Dutch distiller having brought his spirits 
to this country, put them in bonded ware- 
houses; and when he found it convenient 
todo so, he took them out and exported 
them to our colonies. This advantage 
yas not enjoyed by the English distiller. 
He proposed therefore to permit the Eng- 
lish distiller to place in bonded warehouses 
rectified spirits, but not sweetened spirits 
—spirits which had been prepared to the 
utmost point short of sweetening—and to 
alow him to export them free of duty, 
thereby putting him on an- equality with 
the foreign distiller. If sugar was added 
to the spirit, the action of the hydrometer, 
ly which the strength would otherwise be 
aseertained was destroyed, so that it would 
be impossible to allow any spirit to be 
sweetened before it was put in bond; but 
vhen in bond the merchants might sweeten 
itas they liked, and transmit it for expor- 
tation. The only export trade in spirits 
to any great extent was carried on from 
Scotland, and a very considerable quan- 
tity was sent to the United States. The 
largest amount they had hitherto sent was 
,000 gallons; but in last year Scotland 
had only exported 50,000 gallons, and he 
attributed that decrease to the heavy duty, 
which amounted to nearly 100 per cent. 
He proposed, then, to permit the Scotch 
distiller to warehouse spirits free of duty, 
and to allow him a repayment, on exporta- 
tun, not of 8d., but of 14d., and 5 per 
vent, He would thus allow the. distillers 
of England, France, and Scotland, equal 
advantages; and he would not ask them 
‘0 pay the duties till the spirits were taken 
out of bond. With respect to foreign ex- 
portation, he would allow them to export 
‘pints on the terms he had mentioned, 
but could not permit spirits to be taken 
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out of the Customs warehouses for home 
consumption. The second measure he had 
to propose related to the present system 
of measurement and surveying. Hon. 
Gentlemen who had paid attention to this 
subject might remember that the Commis- 
sioners of Excise had reported to the 
House that the advantages of the system 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, were 
by no means commensurate with the ex- 
pease and trouble, and might be altogether 
discontinued, with this exception, that the 
Board of Excise should have the power of 
examining stock whenever they thought 
proper. He proposed, acting on that re- 
commendation, to relieve spirits from the 
necessity of survey by an excise officer, 
although he would reserve a power to the 
Excise whenever there appeared any rea- 
sonabte suspicion of fraud, to examine the 
quantity of spirits, and to take stock. 
There were various clauses which he would 
not then go into; and the only other provi- 
sion of material importance which the Bill 
would contain with respect to spirits was 
to permit persons who now took out ten- 
guinea licenses to sell a less quantity of 
foreign liquors and spirits than they were 
permitted to doby law. The object of the 
Bill in that respect was to give to those 
who took out a five-guinea license (as we 
understood the right hon. Baronet) the 
power of selling the quantity which was 
sold by those who took out a ten-guinea 
license, and to reduce the quantity allowed 
to be sold by the latter, thus removing 
from a large class of persons the liability 
under which they at present lay to a very 
heavy fine, for breaches of the law which 
were committed every day. Every one 
knew that foreign liquors, such as noyeau 
and maraschino, were not bought in large 
quantities, but were retailed by Italian 
warehouses and such shops as occasion 
arose. This was a breach of the law, 
liable to a heavy fine; but as an illustra- 
tion of the practice, he might state, that 
on examining the account-book in one of 
these shops, of some time back, the first 
name that appeared was that of his late 
Majesty King William IV.; on the next 
day came the name of his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Portsmouth, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer (Mr. Baring); and on 
the following day appeared that of Mr. J. 
Wood, Chairman of the Board of Excise. 
He proposed to admit spirit-dealers to sell 
quantities of spirits down to one quart, in- 
stead of restricting them, as at present, 
to two gallons. He had had some doubt 
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whether the last provision should be ex- 
tended to Ireland, for on looking to the re- 
turns of convictions for illicit distillation in 
that country during the last two years, he 
was sorry to say a most fearful increase 
was shown, notwithstanding the distress 
which had prevailed; but as he was anxious 
not to permit any difference to exist. be- 
tween the two countries, he had decided 
on giving a similar permission to Ireland, 
reserving to himself the power of recalling 
the privilege in case it should be abused. 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving— 


Spanish 


“1, That it is expedient to alter and amend 
certain of the Laws and regulations of Excise re- 
specting the warehousing and removal of British 
Spirits in the United Kingdom, and their expor- 
tation therefrom to Foreign Parts, and the sur- 
vey of dealers in and retailers of Spirits, and the 
sale and removal of Spirits by permit from the 
stock of such traders. 

‘* 2, That an Excise Duty of five pounds five 
shillings shall be paid by every licensed dealer in 
Spirits for an additional License, authorising such 
person to sell by retail any quantity (the same not 
being less than one reputed quart bottle) of Fo- 
reign Spirits or Liqueurs not to be drunk or con- 
sumed upon the premises.” 

The resolutions agreed to. House re- 


sumed. 


House adjourned at a quarter to Two 
o'clock. 
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Minvutes.] Pusxic Brits. 1% Law of Entail (Scotland); 
Game Certificates for Killing Hares. 

2* Registering Births, &c. (Scotland) ; Marriage (Scotland). 
3* and passed ;—Collectors of Cess (Ireland); Great Yar- 
mouth Freemen Disfranchisement; Petty Bag Office. 

Received the Royal Assent.—Tobago Relief and Immigra- 
tion into British Guiana and Trinidad; Indemnity; Re- 
moval of Aliens; Insolvent Debtors (India). 

Petitions PresgNnTED. From Glasgow, and other Places, 
against any Alteration of the Navigation Laws.—From 
York and Castleford, against the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sundays.—From Adpar, for an Extension of 
the Suffrage, &c.—From Withington, and other Places, 
against the Diplomatic Relations, Court of Rome, Bill.— 
From Derby, for the Discontinuance of Grants of Money 
to the Temple of Juggernaut, and other Temples in 
India.—From the Trustees of several Charitable Institu- 
tions, for Exemption from the Payment of Legacy Duty 
upon Bequests made to them.—From Guardians of the 
Bath Union, for the Adoption of Measures for the Better 
Prevention of Vagrancy.—From several Persons engaged 
at the Haymarket Theatre, for some Legal Enactment 
limiting the number of Foreign Theatres in the Metrop- 
olis, and the Duration of their Seasons.— From Stirling, 
and a great number of other Places, against the Register- 
ing Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill. 


SPANISH REFUGEES. 
The Marevess of LONDONDERRY 


said that he wished to say a few words on 
the subject of a return which he moved for 
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a few days ago, and which was now » 
their Lordships’ table. The retum j 
which he alluded was a return of the nup. 
ber of Spanish Refugees who had bec, 
pensioners of the British Government sings 
the death of Ferdinand VII, in 1933. 
specifying what number of such pensioner 
had been put on the list since that period, 
and also what number were now receiving 
such pensions; and also the total amoun 
of the pensions allowed to such present 
pensioners. It appeared from this retum 
that the total amount of Spanish Refugees 
who were pensioners in 1833 was 287, In 
that year a great number of persons were 
put on the list. The total amount of pen- 
sions allowed at present, according to the 
estimate of the current year, was 1,800 
He had been informed that not only had 
persons in good circumstances been placed 
on the list, but persons who had no dain 
whatever—who, in fact, were most impro- 
per persons to receive pensions. Here was 
the list, and he would read a few of the 
names. [The noble Marquess here men- 
tioned several of the parties he referred to.| 
These were the men who actually had been 
placed on the list since 1823. Many of 
these persons were entirely unworthy of a 
pension. He mentioned these cireu- 
stances for the purpose of showing that 
he had some grounds for asking for in- 
formation on this subject. All the reci- 
pients of these pensions, up to 1823, re. 
ceived them for services in the Peninsular 
war. From that period, up to 1833, many 
pensions had ceased, but still many had 
been added. These additions were, as he 
conceived open to great objection; and the 
original list, intended only for a temporary 
purpose, had now become a list of life-pen- 
sions not for the indigent. If the list were 
examined, it would appear from the vouch- 
ers that not half-a-dozen of the original 
recipients now remained. It was believed 
in Spain that we supported these refugees 
for the purpose of carrying on political in- 
trigues in the Peninsula. He wished to 
find out for what services these pensions 
had been granted. In troubled times like 
the present, he thought it was the daty of 
their Lordships to look into all these mat 
ters. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that he could 
not avoid saying a word on this subject 
Reflections were now made by the noble 
Marquess against these individuals without 
notice and in their absence. It was 
peatedly proposed in the House of Com 
mons that this list should be called for; 
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jut, on an appeal made to the gentlemanly | ready for delivery. As, however, the name 


feeling of the House, the Motion was al- 
yays withdrawn. It would be dishonour- 
able to the country to give its charity with 
one hand to foreigners in distress, and with | 
the other to publish their names to the 
world. The Government was never re- 
sponsible for placing these persons on the 
jst, They were placed there by the au- 
thorities at the Horse Guards. These 
pensions were annually voted by Parlia- 
ment, and were administered by the Horse 
Guards. He did not think that a stigma 
should be passed on men who, in addition 
to the paltry pittance which they received 
from this country, endeavoured to increase 
their means by honest industry. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said that 
these pensions originated in the first in- 
stance from private charity. There were 
halls and bazaars for these persons. After- 
yards the public came forward. He was 
utisfied that all these pensions had always 
been administered on the principle of cha- 
rity, and nothing else. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
was about to make some further remarks 
when 

The Eart of MINTO said that he wish- 
ed to speak to order. He was certain that 
there would be great inconvenience if sub- 
jects of this sort were brought before the 
House without notice, and when the par- 
ties who would be affected by that discus- 
sion could have no opportunity of meeting 
ay charges that might be brought against 
them, 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
aiid, that he stood corrected. His object 
merely was to call the attention of their 
lordships to the paper which had been 
laid on the table. 

Lor> DENMAN said that he should 
like to know the amount of these pen- 
sions, 


Lor) BROUGHAM: 1,800. a year. 


THE PENINSULAR MEDALS. 

The Duke of RICHMOND said, that 
he now wished to ask his noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, if 
ay thing had arisen which could be ad- 
duced as a sufficient cause why the medals 
which had been so long promised, had not 
been issued to the officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and private soldiers and 
sailors who served in the late war ? 

Eart GREY said, that he understood 
the dies were now completé, and that no 


of each individual had to be engraved on 
his medal, together with the name of the 
action in which he had been engaged, the 
preparation of the medals was a work of 
great labour, and necessarily of great 
time. He believed, from communications 
made by Mr. Wyon, that in a very short 
period the delivery would commence. It 
was not intended that the delivery should 
be suspended until all the medals were 
ready, but it would begin as soon as a cer- 
tain number were prepared. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
said, that he thought that the introduction 
of this ex post facto system of rewards 
would be found very injurious. In fact, he 
must deprecate the recent prostitution of 
rewards which had taken place. These 
medals had been squeezed out of the Go- 
vernment, and he thought that, as an old 
officer, he had a right to express his opi- 
nion on the subject. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND: I will now 
move for a return of those officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and soldiers and 
sailors who are to receive this medal. I 
do this to place myself right with regard to 
the orders of your Lordships’ House. Af- 
ter the attack which has been made by the 
noble and gallant Marquess, I trust your 
Lordships will permit me to answer that 
attack. He says that these rewards— 
these medals — are prostituted — that is, 
prostitution of these medals to the offi- 
cers who were not field-officers, the ser- 
geants, the private soldiers, who fought 
in those numerous battles in the Penin- 
sula — the men who led the forlorn 
hope at Badajoz, at Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
at St. Sebastian—the men who fought in 
those great sea battles which we shall ever 
look back to with pride in the history of 
our country. Prostitution, forsooth! Pros- 
titution of those medals to the soldiers who 
gained for the noble Marquess the medals 
for the actions in the Peninsula, which he 
wears, and with which he is decorated. I 
say that the noble Marquess and the other 
oflicers who commanded regiments were 
justly entitled to their well-earned re- 
wards; but I claim for those who have 
not had the good fortune to be in the 
highest branch of their profession, but 
who dedicated their best energies and 
shed their best blood for their country, I 
claim for them this decoration. Squeezed 
out of the Government! It was no such 
thing. The war officers petitioned Her 





time would be lost in getting the medals 


Majesty. Her Majesty referred their peti- 
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tion to Her confidential advisers. The] on this occasion, as both these Measures 
noble Marquess now complains that the | had been greatly misunderstood or greatly 
medals should not be given at all because | misrepresented in Scotland. They coujj 
they were not given at the proper time. | not be regarded in any political aspeot_ 
Because you have been guilty of gross in- | their consideration involved no party di. 
justice to these veteran soldiers and sailors, | pute—they were simply two Bills intend 
is that a reason why you should not now | for the improvement of the social condition 
do right ? Her Majesty ordered these me- lof Scotland. The object of one—the Bil 
dals. I have ever given the greatest credit | for the Registration of Births, Deaths, an 
to Her Majesty’s Government for the ad-| Marriages in Scotland—was to extend jy 
vice which they gave to Her Majesty. The | that country the measure of 1836, whic 
noble Marquess supposes that I shall not had been found to work so beneficially in 
be popular in the Army, because I bring| England. At that time he had the honow 
forward this question. I never did any-|to be Attorney General, and it was his 
thing in this House for the purpose of | duty to carry the measures on those sub. 
making myself popular. I have always | jects in reference to England through the 
done my duty—and I will continue to do | House of Commons. He found very little 
that according to my conscience. I will | difficulty in that task, for the English 
support the veteran officers and soldiers of | people almost unanimously agreed that 
the late war when I think them right, | those measures were necessary; and he 
even if a thousand of your Lordships were | was utterly unable to understand and to 
to get up and say that I was seeking a| account for the number of petitions which 
prostitution. I believe that the officers, | had been presented against the present 
soldiers, and sailors of the late war will be | Bills from the northern part of the king. 
proud of these medals, for they will be a|dom. In every parish of Scotland ther 
proof that they were present in those bat- | was, it was true, what was called a regis. 
tles which shed such glory on the British | try, but it was utterly useless; and it must 
arms. be superseded, and a different system e&. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY: | tablished. In every parish there was 


One word in explanation. I must say, that | parish registry kept by the session-cleri; 
if I used the word prostitution, it was in| but that did not contain a registration of 
reference to recent rewards which have | births, but only of baptisms, and only of 


been bestowed, and which I referred to the | such baptisms as took place under the sv- 
other night, and not in reference to the | perintendence of the clergy of the Estab- 
grant of these medals. The noble Duke | lished Church of Scotland; and he was 
says, ‘“‘ If a thousand of your Lordships} sorry to say that he could hardly venture 
stood up against him, he would still sup- | to state that now the majority of the popu- 
port this cause.” No one can doubt the | lation of Scotland existed within the pal 
noble Duke. I question only the policy of | of the Established Chureh. According to 
the measure. I am satisfied that the major | the law of Scotland no religious ceremony 
part of these officers will not care much | 


| was necessary for the purpose of rendering 
for it. la marriage complete; and it so happened 
Subject at an end. | that no perfect registry of marriages ¢t- 
isted in that part of the United Kingdon. 

MARRIAGE (SCOTLAND) BILL—REGIS-| Even in those eases in Scotland where re- 
TERING BIRTIIS, &e. (SCOTLAND) BILL. | ligious ceremonies were used at marriages 
Lorp CAMPBELL said, that he must | the number of religious denominations into 
now earnestly entreat their Lordships’ at- | which Scotland was divided rendered the 
tention for a short time whilst he explained | maintenance of such a register a matter of 
the provisions of these two Bills, which | no small difficulty, for the population wa 
were of the greatest importance to that | divided into Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
part of the United Kingdom to which he | Free Churchmen, Independents, and 8e- 
belonged. It was not often that Scotland | veral other divisions; the marriage register 
demanded much of their Lordships’ time. | therefore, as it now existed, was not 
Ireland occupied a great deal more, and | much use. According to the measure be 
therefore he hoped that the House would fore their Lordships, there would be 2 
not grudge him a few minutes whilst he Scotland a general registry for every 
called their Lordships’ attention to these | county presided over by a superintendent, 
two Bills. It was the more necessary that | and the whole registry of Scotland would 
he should make some detailed sateanont | be under the direction of a general super 
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tendent at Edinburgh. Under this Bill,| there was nothing like it in any civilised 


also, measures would be taken to render 
compulsory & registration of births, deaths, 
and marriages; and when any such regis- 
tration should be effected, it would impose 
upon the party making it no expense be- 
yond a penny for the postage of a letter, 
or the trouble of sending a messenger a 
hort distance. When he said that no ex- 

nse was to be incurred, he thought that 
the fitting opportunity to notice some ru- 
nours that had gone abroad upon this sub- 
‘ct, It was said that a very heavy as- 
sessment was to be laid upon the people of 
Scotland for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses of the proposed plan. What was 
the fact? The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer consented, as he had done with re- 
ard to England, that all the expenses 
should be paid out of the public Treasury, 
except the sum of 2s. 6d. compensation to 
the registrar : that expense it was intended 
should be borne by Scotland; and what did 
the House suppose it was estimated that 
those charges would amount to? No more 


than 8,5007. for the whole of Scotland. In | 
that part of the United Kingdom there | 


vere 900 or 1,000 parishes, and that sum 
distributed amongst them would not be 
much to each. Here he thought it right 
to observe that, by the measure now before 
their Lordships, the session-clerks would 
wt in any respect be affected. The Bill 
vould not affect their emoluments; but as 
awarding compensation to other parties 
vho might suffer, it would be impossible 
toaward anything in the shape of compen- 
uation until the amount of loss could pre- 
tiously be ascertained. He now came to 
the Marriage Bill, which was a matter still 
more misunderstood. Upon this subject 
be need searcely remind their Lordships 
that it was necessary so to legislate for 
Scotland, as that the measure before them 
should carry out in the most effectual man- 
net possible the main purpose for which 
marriage was instituted. They ought so 
to legislate as that there should be no 
doubt whatever of the fact—no uncertainty 
«s to whether in a particular case a mar- 
nage did or did not exist; and every faci- 
lity should be given for proving it at 
wytime. In Scotland at present a man 
tuld searcely tell whether he was married 
wt not. Boys of fourteen, and girls of 
twelve, might contract matrimony without 
the consent of their parents or guardians, 
and without being resident in the locality 
here they were so married. The law of 
uariage in Scotland was most anomalous; 





|country. There were four modes of effect- 


ing marriages in Scotland. The first was 
a religious rite, before a minister; the se- 
cond was, without a clergyman, the parties 
acknowledging themselves before witnesses 
to be man and wife; the third, by a pro- 
mise proved; and there was yet a fourth, 
marriage by repute, where, if parties were 
believed to be man and wife from their 
conduct, they were held, at any distance of 
time, to be married. He knew it had often 
been said, that under this system the 
Scotch were still a moral people. No one 
could feel a greater pride or pleasure than 
he did in repeating the assertion that the 
people of Scotland were a moral commu- 
nity; but their morality existed, not in 
consequence, but in despite, of their mar- 
riage law. Although cases of seduction 
were not frequent in Scotland, yet he fully 
believed that the existing state of the mar- 
riage law greatly facilitated seduction. 
Again, persons who cohabited together 
without being married, did often for de- 
cency sake give to each other the title of 
husband and wife, and to all appearance 
did stand towards each other in that rela- 
tion, and after the lapse of a short time— 
say a few years—such parties ceased to 
live together, declaring that they never 
had been married; hence a vast amount of 
litigation, as the appeals which came before 
their Lordships from Scotland abundantly 
testified. It was therefore proposed by 
this Bill to institute a fixed and known 
process by which this rite might be ac- 
complished. There would, in future, if 
this Bill ever passed, be only two ways by 
which marriage could be contracted. The 
first, a religious rite, celebrated by a cler- 
gyman; and the second, a civil contract, 
entered into before a public functionary— 
the registrar. In the first case special 
licenses would only be allowed after a cer- 
tain residence, and with the consent of 
guardians—a process which would put a 
stop to all clandestine marriages; and in 
the second case, due notice would be re- 
quired to be posted in various public 
places. Now, his countrymen, the Scotch, 
had such a horror of innovation, that it 
was scarcely possible to effect any im- 
provement; and, accordingly, there had 
been a strenuous opposition raised on va- 
rious grounds, strong enough to prevent 
the passing of a similar Bill last Session. 
This opposition had now, however, much 
subsided, and he hoped the measures 
would this Session be passed. The noble 
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Lord opposite had proposed that the Bills 
should be referred to a Select Committee, 
and to that course he should not object, as 
there were several verbal alterations which 
were required. His Lordship concluded 
by moving that the Bills be now read a 
second time. 

Lorp BROUGHAM briefly seconded 
the Motion. With regard to marriages by 
registrars, he took the opportunity of say- 
ing, that he considered that in England 
that innovation had been a failure, or 
nearly so. The people generally—and the 
Dissenters, for whose relief the measure 
was passed particularly—preferred being 
married in the good old way in the 
churches of their forefathers. He ridi- 
culed the system of publishing bans, and 
considered the posting of the bans on the 
church and meeting-house doors, as enact- 
ed by the present Bill, a great improve- 
ment, and one which he himself had sug- 
gested in a Bill introduced in 1835. The 
noble Lord took the opportunity of stating, 
with relation to Gretna Green marriages, 
the curious fact, that at one period, the 
Lord President of the Council, the Lord 
Chancellor, and the Lord Privy Seal, the 
three highest officers of the Crown, were 
all married at Gretna Green. 

The Eart of SELKIRK said, that 
though it was not his intention to put their 
Lordships to the trouble of dividing upon 
the subject, yet, in regard to the Registra- 
tion Bill, he should, with a view to placing 
hereafter his protest against that measure 
on the journals of the House, move that 
it be read a second time that day six 
months, The Bill inflicted penalties on 
parties for not doing that which it was phy- 
sically impossible to accomplish; and he 
must say that he thought the object of the 
Bill might be obtained by some other mea- 
sure than this—that, for instance, the 
parish register might be made quite effi- 
cient for the purpose required at much less 
cost, and without the vast addition of ma- 
chinery provided by the measure under 
discussion. The noble Earl then moved 
the Amendment, repeating that it was not 
his intention to divide the House. 

The Eart of EGLINTOUN observed, 
that though he did not object to the prin- 
ciple of a registration, still he did object 
to the principle on which it was proposed 
that this registration should be carried out. 
He had very great objection to the vast 
amount of patronage that would be created 
under the Bill; to the great number of 
officers to be appointed under it, and which 
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could searcely be calculated at less th, 
2,000. But another reason for his Objer. 
tions to this measure of registration Was 
that he could not but think that the pre 
sent machinery, with the addition of 
clerk here and there, would be quite suf, 
cient for the purpose, although he ys 
quite ready to admit that registration, 
be effectual, should be compulsory. The 
noble Earl was understood to entertain » 
material objection to the Marriage Bil, 
He hoped that great alterations, however 
would be made in the registration measur: 
by the Committee; if not, he should off 
opposition to it on the third reading, 

The Eart of ABERDEEN did not se 
that there was any such connexion between 
these two measures as to make it necessary 
for the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Campbell) to move them both together, 
He admitted that it was desirable to haye 
a complete system of registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages in Scotland; but 
they should take care that they were not 
made, as they might be, to pay too dearly 
for that advantage. If the Marriage Act 
was defective, let it be improved; but by no 
means let them interfere with a subject of 
such vital importance as the law of marriage 
for the mere purpose of improving registra. 
tion. The noble Earl recommended the 
postponement, for the present, of the Bil 
relating to marriages, as he was not aware 
that, so far as Scotland was concerned, 
there was any general complaint of the 
working of the present law on that sub 
ject. At all events, it was not at all ne- 
cessary to proceed with the Marriage Bil 
with the view to the success of the other 
measure. 

The Duxe of ARGYLL, in reference 
to the Registration Bill, objected greatly 
to the principle of centralisation which it 
embodied. The measure as it stood, in 
fact, would destroy all local power, and 
confer nearly unlimited powers on the cen- 
tral authority. Let him remind their 
Lordships, too, that in England the intro- 
duction of the centralisation principle into 
the administration of the poor-law had 
added greatly to the expenses of the poor- 
rates; and they would find, he feared, that 
this Bill would produce a similar effect in 
Scotland. With respect to the Marriage 
Bill, he objected to the clause which pro- 
vided that parties, after being married by 
a clergyman, should be under the necessity 
of going before the registrar at all, ins 
much as that would tend to reduce mar 
age to a mere civil contract. He thought 
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iat the certificate of the clergyman, in 
eral marriages, should be sufficient to 
thorise the registration. 

The Duxe of MONTROSE was under- 
ood to say that he did not see why per- 
gos married by the clergy should have to 
«y before the registrar at all, and to ex- 
yess his hope that the measure would be 
much improved in Committee. 

Amendment negatived, 

Bills read 22. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 9, 1848. 


Yourss.] Pustic Bitts.—1° Spirits (Dealers in); 
Highland Roads, Bridges, &c, (Scotland); British Spirits 
Warehousing; Public Works (Ireland), (No. 2). 

Reported.—Administration of Justice (No.1); Adminis- 
tation of Justice (No.2); Protection of Justices from 
Vexatious Actions. 

and passed; Game Certificates for Killing Hares (Scot- 
land), 

Permiovs PRESENTED. By Mr. Bright, Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, and other Hon. Members, from an Immense 
Number of Places, for an Extension of the Elective 
Franchise. —By Mr. Bright, from the Parishes of Rad- 
diffe and Prestwich (Lancaster), for the Abolition of 
Church Rates.—By Mr. George Thompson, from Mem- 
bers of the Baptist Congregation of Church Street, Stoke- 
upowTrent, for Discouragement of Idolatry in India.—- 
By Lord Henry Bentinck, from Arnold (Nottingham), 
ad by other Hon. Members, from several Places, for 
Betier Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Robert 
Tennent, from the Presbytery of Templepatrick (Ireland), 
in favour of the Places of Worship Sifes (Scotland) Bill. 
—By Mr. Charles Villiers, from the Directors of the Ge- 
neral Life and Fire Insurance Company, London, for 
a Repeal of the Duty on Fire Insurances.—By Mr. 
Cowan, from the Clergy, Physicians, and Merchants, 
of the City of Perth, for Exemption of Charitable Be- 
quests from the Legacy Duties. 


NAVIGATION LAWS—ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. 
Lor» G. BENTINCK resumed the Ad- 


jurned Debate on the Navigation Laws, 
ad said: Sir, in asking the indulgence of 
the House while I make some observations 
mthe great and important subject which 
8 now under discussion, I would wish, in 
the first place, to proceed to remove some 
if those prejudices created against British 
thipowners, or rather, I should say, the 
captains of the British mercantile marine, 
by the hon. Member for Westbury (Mr. 
Wikon). It is not my intention to impute 
o that hon. Gentleman, who I regret is 
wt now in his place, the slightest wish or 
desire to misrepresent the true state of 
fets as regards the captains of British 
nerchantmen, whom he described as being 
wable to obtain freights from Rio Janeiro 
” account of the bad character which they 

t for carelessness in the carriage or 
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delivery of the goods entrusted to them. 
Ido not say that the hon. Member in- 
tended to convey a general libel on the 
shipowners and captains of the British mer- 
cantile marine; but I am in a position to 
give a special contradiction to the facts of 
his statement as regards certain British 
ships at Rio Janeiro; and I believe I shall 
be able without any imputation on the 
honesty of the hon. Member for West- 
bury, to offer a solution for those great 
mistakes which he has made. I had the 
honour of sitting on a Committee with 
the hon. Member for Westbury; and 
I may say in his absence that I never 
acted with one more fair, honest, or 
straightforward than the hon. Member, 
and I never met on his part with any dis- 
position to misrepresent or take unfair 
advantage, and I am sure intentionally 
he would never have cast the imputation 
which he has cast on the character of 
British captains and shipowners. I am 
in a position, however, to refute the 
hon. Member’s allegations, having in my 
posession an extract of a letter from the 
agents for one of these very A 1 ships, 
which were represented, for the reasons 
imputed by the hon. Member for Westbury, 
to be utterly unable to obtain freights. I 
have been favoured with a letter from Mr. R. 
Wynn, of Liverpool, the agent for the ship 
in question. She arrived at Rio Janeiro 
on the 10 or 11th of March. So far from 
being unable to obtain a cargo on account 
of the carelessness of her captain, she had 
refused freight at 75s. for Hamburgh, for 
Cowes, and for Stettin. Finally, she left 
Rio, not because she was unable to obtain 
a cargo from the badness of her character, 
but because, while foreign vessels were 
taking cargoes at 57s. 6d. from Rio, she 
was not content to take even 80s.; and on 
the 4th of April she left Rio for Bahia, 
where there is not the least doubt that 
Captain Young, the master of the vessel, 
has been able to prove to his employers 
at home that he was wide awake to their 
interests, by getting a still better freight 
than that he refused at Rio Janeiro. 
With regard to the fact stated by the 
hon. Member for Westbury, of eight Brit- 
ish ships being unable to obtain freights 
at Rio, I find that while twelve or thirteen 
British ships had all obtained freight, 
there were eight foreign ships which had 
not got freights; and among them I ob- 
serve two American ships, though the Ame- 
ricans have means of obtaining freights 
which are not held to be consistent with 
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the honour and morality of Englishmen. | ing made this declaration, proceaded to 
I find that out of those American ships | prove, to his own satisfaction at least, as 
which obtained freight, five were for the | well as that of his friends around him that 
African coast slavers no doubt. This being | all our alarm on this point was Utterly 
the case I must conclude that the simple } futile, and that neither the naval glory of 
solution of the story, which is totally un- | England, nor her mercantile marine, woaij 
founded in fact, is that some jealous rival | suffer by the proposed alteration, The right 
of the hon. Member for Westbury must | hon. Gentleman drew a comparison }p. 
have sought to practise a joke upon him | tween the shipping of this country and thy 
by making an ‘ April fool” of the hon. | of the United States in the years 1827 anj 
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Gentleman. The letter bears date the 
lst of April. 

With reference to the statement made 
by the hon. Gentleman, that shippers 
would not take British ships because their 
captains were careless of the cargoes, I will 
read to the House a letter from Messrs. 
Le Breton and Wakling, dated Bahia, 10th 
April, 1848. [The letter stated that there 
was a great want of vessels there at that 
time; that there were 22,000 packages of 
sugar waiting at Bahia to be exported; and 
that there were not ships to carry one-sixth 
part of that quantity. It said that the 
British brig Herald went away for Ham- 
burgh with a cargo at 87s. 6d.; that the 
British barque Golden Fleece left with a 
cargo at 80s.; that another followed with 
a cargo at 87s. 6d.; and that the British 
brig Hibbert had just arrived from Rio, 
and would no doubt immediately depart 
from Bahia with a full cargo at 90s. for 
Cowes.] Therefore it would appear that 
these incapable and careless captains 


| 1846, to show that the British mercantile 
marine had increased 44 per cent beyond 
the increase of the mercantile marine of 
| the United States; and well might th 
| right hon. Gentleman scoff at the fears of 
| those who apprehend competition with the 
United States of America, if such were 
really the fact. But again, without im. 
pugning the right hon. Gentleman’s goo 
faith, 1 shall be obliged to show that 
‘he is entirely mistaken in the facts which 
| he has alleged. I shall also be obliged 

to quarrel with the right hon. Gentle. 
|man’s arithmetic, and with the length 
| of his measure, because the right hon, 

Gentleman was not only mistaken in his 
calculation, the data of which he gave t 
| the House, but left out of view that when 

he measured the increase of tonnage 
lof the British mercantile marine engaged 
| in the foreign trade, he measured it by the 
new method of admeasurement, which was 
| introduced by the late Lord Sydenham, and 
| by which something like 20 per cent wasad- 





were looking sharp after the interests of | ded to the tonnage of ships engaged in fo- 
their employers and obtaining the highest | reign trade. Under the new law of tonnage, 
freights. The reason that they did not | a ship that measured 400 tons under the old 
get freights at Rio was, that they were | system, now measures nearly 500 tons. 
not such fools as to accept 57s. 6d. freight | But the mode of measuring the tonnage of 
when they might run before the trade | the United States’ ships remains the same, 
wind and get 90s. at Bahia. But what do| and therefore when the right hon. Gentle- 
Messrs. Le Breton and Wakling say? | man took an ell measure to gauge the ton- 
They state, that after these vessels were | nage of the United States, and only s 
freighted, nothing would remain at Bahia | yard to measure British ships, it was m0 
but a Hanoverian schooner and a French | wonder that he made it out that British 
brig; so that all the English vessels were | tonnage had increased 44 per cent, in com- 
cleared off, and those remaining behind | parison with the tonnage of the United 
unemployed were one French and one| States. The right hon. Gentleman stated 
Hanoverian ship. that British shipping, which measured 

I now take the liberty of addressing my- | 2,460,500 tons in 1827, had risen in 184 
self to the right hon. Gentleman the Pre-| to 3,817,112 tons. But if an allowance 
sident of the Board of Trade; and I fully} be made for the new measure, which I 
give him credit for sincerity when he de-|can show the House (though there is 
clared, ‘‘ that if he thought any risk would/no exact or official report of the dif- 
arise to our mercantile marine, or the naval | ference) amounts to nearly 20 per cent 
glory of England, in consequence of the | more in appearance than the old, it wil 
repeal of the navigation laws, he would| be seen that these 3,817,112 tons of 
rather cut off his right hand than lay | shipping, showing apparently an inerease 
those resolutions upon the table of the} of 1,365,612 tons, or 55 per cent, by 
House.’’ The right hon. Gentleman hay-| reducing the new measure to the old 
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standard, stand at 3,053,690 tons, being 
an increase not of 55 per cent, but of 24 

rcent. I will not quarrel with the right 
on, Gentleman because he took a different 

riod of the year for the United States 
shipping from that which he took for the 
British shipping. I will not quarrel with 
him because he took the 30th of June, 
1346, for the United States, and the end 
of the year for Great Britain, which was a 
time when there was a great increase in 
the amount of shipping of all kinds, as well 
American as British engaged in the carry- 
ing trade with the United States. I will 
only say, that if he had taken a year later 
for his data, the difference would not have 
been more than 11 per cent. Had he 
taken the 30th of June, 1847, the in- 
crease in American ships would have been 
976,965 tons. But taking his own figures, 
it appears that the United States’ ship- 
ing had increased since the year 1827, 
fom 1,620,607 tons, to 2,62,084 tons; 
being an increase of 941,477 tons. Now 
that is an increase of 58 per cent. Ac- 
cording to the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
figures, the increase of English shipping 
had been only 55, while the increase of 
American shipping had been 58 per 
cent; and how he could make out 
that the British shipping had surpassed 
the American shipping, I am utterly at 
a loss to understand. But the real fact 
is this—that measured by the same gauge 
—not measured by a short gauge for 
England, and a long one for the United 
States —the shipping of the United 
States has increased 58 per cent, while 
British shipping has increased only 24 per 
cent. I therefore maintain that the Brit- 
ish shipowner, without showing any pusil- 
hnimity, any want of energy or enterprise, 
has good reason to fear the rivalship of 
the shipowner of the United States, if the 
latter should be admitted to our colonial 
trade, 

I shall now proceed to show that I 
have not on light grounds stated the 
difference between the new and the old 
system of measuring vessels in this coun- 
tty. I hold in my hand an account of 
vessels measured under the new and under 
the old system, in the port of Liverpool. 
There are nine of these vessels, five of 
“hich belong to Mr. Chapman, and four to 
Mr. Bold. Mr. Chapman’s five ships mea- 
sured, under the old seale, 3,928 tons, and 
wder Mr. Poulett Thomson’s seale, 4,768 
ons; showing a difference of 840 tons. 
Mr. Bold’s four ships measured under the 
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old scale 2,974 tons, and under the new 
seale 3,508 tons, showing a difference of 
534 tons. The total increase of measure- 
ment in the nine vessels, under the new 
system, as compared with the old, amounts 
to a fraction under 20 per cent. 

It is said that the British mercantile ma- 
rine has nothing to fear from the rivalry of 
America in our colonies. Sir, the Ameri- 
can Almanac gives an official account of the 
trade of the United States with all the na- 
tions of the world; and I shall take from that 
almanac a statement of the American trade 
with the British empire and our transma- 
rine possessions. I find that there entered 
in the year 1846 into the ports of the 
United States, 1,360,374 tons of American 
shipping; and there entered in the same 
year only 801,521 tons of shipping belong- 
ing to Great Britain and her colonial pos- 
sessions. But as I am on this point I 
should wish to draw the attention of the 
British West India planters to the benefit 
which they are likely to derive from a re- 
peal of the navigation laws. The inter- 
colonial trade has been thrown open to its 
present extent about twenty-four years; 
and the result is that the trade between 
the United States and the British West 
Indies in 1846 was carried on by 124,135 
tons of American shipping, and only 
23,342 tons of British shipping. Now 
let us.see how the case stands as re- 
gards Cuba and the Spanish West In- 
dies. We are told that the United States 
make reciprocity treaties with Bremen and 
the Hanse Towns. But what portion of 
the trade with the Spanish colonies have 
the United States got? I find that in 
the year 1846 the trade of the United 
States with the Spanish colonies was 
carried on in 208,189 tons of American 
shipping, and 23,891 tons of foreign ship- 
ping. I have also a statement of the 
value of the merchandise so carried, and 
from that statement it appears that the 
value for the merchandise earried in Ame- 
rican vessels amounted to 2,500,0001., 
while the value of the merchandise carried 
in foreign ships amounted to no more than 
27,0001. When, therefore, America pro- 
poses to foreign States to divide with them 
their colonial trade, we can judge pretty 
well from these facts which party will get 
the larger share of the spoil. 

Sir, I am at a loss to learn from all the 
speeche’ I have heard, any just ground for 
making this great change. We have, to 
be sure, heard of petitions from Canada and 
from the British West Indies. But I believe 
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that on more calm consideration Jamaica 
is not very anxious for the repeal of the 
navigation laws. True it is that in a mo- 
ment of excitement, suffering under your 
free-trade experiments, like drowning men 
catching at straws, the British West India 
planters asked for a repeal of those laws. 
I have reason, however, to think that their 
opinion on the subject has of late under- 
gone a considerable change. Within the 
last few days I received an extract from a 
letter addressed by the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce at Kingston—the 
only chamber of commerce in Jamaica— 
to his agent in London; and that extract I 
shall now read to the House. I must, 
first, however, observe that the writer of 
the letter is one of those who, about six 
months or twelve months ago, petitioned 
in favour of a repeal of the navigation 
laws. The extract in question is as fol- 
lows :— 

“The Chamber is inclined to agree with Lord 
George Bentinck and yourself that the repeal of 
the navigation laws is calculated to confer an 
equal benefit on our opponents and on ourselves, 
with this additional cireumstance in favour of the 
Cuban planter, that much greater despatch is at- 
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tainable there where slave labour ensures regula- | 


rity in the crops, while in Jamaica the compara- 
tively few vessels that now trade to the island are 
detained many months before a cargo is obtained. 
It is not unlikely, therefore, that the competition 
to be opened by a repeal of the navigation laws 
would be of more service to the Cuban than to the 
British planter.” 


Further to show the effect of the proposed 
change on the West India interest, allow me 
to quote from a letter written by Mr. James 
Cooke, an extensive sugar broker in the 
City, a gentleman well known to the 
Members both of the late and of the pre- 
sent Government; he gives an account 
of a number of ships now lying in the 
river or in the Channel with cargoes of 
sugar. They carry, altogether, 16,927 
boxes of Cuban sugar. They are unable, 


under the navigation laws, to land that | 


sugar here, and therefore it must be 
sold for foreign markets, or refined for 
exportation. I must remind hon. Gentle- 


men opposite that this is a question for the | 


conciliation of the West India colonies, 
and that they propose to pass this measure 
in order to preserve the affection of those 
colonies. Mr. Cooke says ‘ that he is try- 
ing to dispose of those cargoes, but that 
the price of the sugar will be diminished by 
2s. per ewt., in consequence of its being 
in a foreign and not in a British bot- 
tom, and on that aecount not admissible 
for consumption into this country.” If, 
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therefore, those among the West Indian 
planters, who are foolish enough to ask 
for a repeal of the navigation laws 
could have their will, they would haye to 
meet in the British market 16,900 addi. 
tional boxes of Cuban sugar, which could 
be sold at 2s. less than at present. Bu 
Mr. Cooke is not the only evidence | 
have upon this point. Mr. Joshua Wi. 
| son, of Sunderland, one of the Society 
| of ‘‘ Friends,’’ was examined before the 
| Committee in the House of Lords, He 
|has four or five ships, and is, I belieye, 
| largely engaged in the grocery trade. He 
|is strongly in favour of a repeal of the na. 
| vigation laws; but when asked to specify 
_the disadvantages and injury to the con. 
| merce of this country arising out of those 
|laws, he answered, ‘‘ his trade was very 
|much with the Baltic, and he was not 
able to say he knew of any great in 
juries that had arisen.’”’ It appears, how. 
ever, that in the year 1846 he did suffer 
considerably from the operation of the na- 
vigation laws. There were, at that time, 
a number of American and Spanish ships 
lying in the river, loaded with Cuban 
sugar. The Sugar Duties Act had just 
been passed—it was in the month of July 
or August; and the witness, who gave his 
evidence with great candour, stated that he 
purchased a parcel of slave-grown sugar 
out of one of these American bottoms, un- 
der the impression that the law would per- 
mit him to sell it again as ship’s stores. 
| The navigation laws foiled him. That was 
|the only great grievance he had to com 
|plain of; ‘‘ Friend’’ Wilson was conse 
| quently obliged to keep, and is still obliged 
| to keep, that sugar unsold, its value being 
| reduced to the extent of 6s. or 7s. per ewt. 
(by the operation of the navigation laws. 
The effect of the repeal, then, of these 
‘laws, concurrently with the alteration of 
the sugar duties, would have been, aceat- 
ding to ‘‘ Friend’’ Wilson, to lower the aver- 
age price of slave-grown sugar between 
5s. and 6s. per ewt. Now, if the West 
| India planters should be fools enough to 
ask for a repeal of the navigation laws, 
when they are told by those who seek their 
repeal, that this would be the effect of such 
a measure, I can only say that they 

deserve their fate. Mr. Wilson was after- 
wards asked ‘whether he believed that 
the West India planters would get freights 
much cheaper if the navigation laws were 
repealed, and whether that would be 4 
ereat benefit to them?’’ His answer was, 
‘that, if that was the opinion of the West 
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India planters, 
take.” So it appears, 


they would find their mis- 
that the British 


West Indians would not get freights any 
cheaper, while the planters of Cuba would 
ie able to sell their sugar here at prices 
tetween 5s. and 6s. per cwt. lower than at 


resent. *,° . . 
There is another petition which I think 


tnecessary to notice. It is one on which 
the right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade lays the greatest stress 
pS petition from the city of London. I 
am not surprised, in the paucity of petitions 
in favour of the Government proposal for 
the repeal of the navigation laws, that 
the right hon. Gentleman should have 
done so. I believe there are only about 
halfa-dozen altogether, signed by about 
3,000 persons. I am not surprised that 
the right hon. Gentleman should make 
much of a petition from the city of Lon- 
don, although it had but 292 signatures. 
No petition, I believe, ever came from the 
city of London so shabbily signed. Among 
the signatures, I am told, there are not 
more than seven or eight names that any- 
body knows; and that the only really dis- 
tinguished names attached to the petition 
are those of the Governor and the Deputy 
Governor of the Bank of England. When 
Gentlemen have read the evidence reported 
yesterday to the House, and learnt the 
weight given by the Secret Committee up- 
stairs to the opinions of the Governor and 
Deputy Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
ld, opposed as they are to the evi- 
dence of seventeen witnesses on the other 


ide, it will be able better to judge of | 
The fact of | 


their comparative value. 
the Governor and Deputy Governor of the 
Bank having signed the petition, is no 
doubt a matter worthy of some consi- 
deration on the part of the House. But 
vhen the House has read the petition to 
vhich, after seven months’ consideration, 
the Governor and Deputy Governor of the 
Bank have appended their names, it will be 
more surprised that any attention should 
hve been given to their opinions in the 
Commercial Distress Committee, than that 
, ity great weight should have been at- 
tached to the sentiments expressed in the 
petition for the repeal of the navigation 
hws, because to that petition are attached 
the names of the Governor and Deputy 
Governor of the Bank of England. That 
petition, it appears, has been the means of 
vithdrawing from our (the Protectionist) 
ranks the new Member for West Somer- 
‘etshire (Mr. Moody); and I am not at all 
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surprised that the petition, signed by the 
Governor and Deputy Governor of the 
Bank of England, should have led the 
hon. Member to desert our ranks and join 
the other side of the House; for, according 
to the statements of this petition, the na- 
vigation laws have done nothing for us, 
but everything against us. The petition 
say, ‘‘that these navigation laws have 
been the means of lessening the supply of 
cotton from India, not only to England, 
but to all Europe, and have taken it from 
India, giving the culture of cotton wholly 
to the United States and Brazil.”’ Now, 
according to the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Westbury (Mr. Wilson), 2s. 6d. 
a ton was the outside of the increase to 
the cost of freight caused by the naviga- 
tion laws; 2s. 6d. a ton is the eighteenth 
part of a farthing per lb., and this, it is 
represented, has driven the cultivation of 
cotton from India to the United States of 
America. Mr. Burke, in former days, 
found amid all the difficulties of Govern- 
ment one of the greatest to be 3,000 miles 
of sea that intervened between it and the 
colonies. That difficulty yet remained, but 
the Governor and Deputy Governor of the 
Bank of England were going to pump the 
seadry. They said in their petition— 


“Under circumstances so invigorating, the ex- 
tension of manufactures, navigation, colonial pro- 
duction, trade, warehousing, and emigration, to- 
gether with their subsidiary employments, would 
be illimitable, and the social and material benefits 
accruing therefrom to this great and densely po- 
pulated empire would be boundless; their effect 
might be truly compared to lessening the extent 
of the intervening seas and oceans, not only be- 
tween Great Britain and surrounding nations, but 
| between the former and her numerous colonies 
| and dependencies.” 





| Now if the repeal of the navigation laws 
|eould produce such an effect, the advan- 
| tages that would be conferred upon our 
|commerce would be even much greater 
| than those set forth by the right hon. Gen- 
| tleman the President of the Board of Trade. 
The noble Lord the First Minister of the 
Crown will probably expatiate upon other 
junknown advantages to be derived from 
{the passing of this measure at a later 
period of the evening; but untilI read 
| the petition of the Governor and Deputy 
Governor of the Bank of England, I con- 
| fess I was at a loss to know what the na- 
ture of those advantages were which the 
| country was to gain for making this great 
change in her laws and national policy. 
It appears, then, that these are the ad- 
| vantages which we are promised by the 
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repeal of the navigation laws; and I am 
ready to concur in this sentiment, that 
when the seas are dried up, as these 292 
petitioners from the city of London an- 
ticipate, the elements of immeasurable 
wealth will be brought into operation; and 
those distant countries which only suf- 
fer from the want of labour will offer a 
field for the enterprise of our labourers, 
and a home to countless numbers of the 
poor of this country. The petition pro- 
ceeds to say of these countries— 


Navigation Laws— 


‘« Many possess all the means of immeasurable 

wealth, but suffer only from the scarcity of labour, 
offering in their settlement the most bountiful 
and congenial fields for the enterprising capitalist, 
and a happy home, with employment, for any con- 
ceivable number of our industrious but unoccu- 
pied poor, who, by the repeal of the navigation 
laws would have much greater facilities of better- 
ing their condition by emigration, instead of being 
maintained out of parochial and other eleemosy- 
nary funds in a hopeless and daily increasing state 
of destitution, the redundancy or the scarcity of 
labour being alike a great social evil, and demand- 
ing prompt and serious consideration.” 
Now, Sir, I can well understand why the 
millowners are so very anxious for the re- 
peal of these laws. I saw, Sir, that a 
memorial had been presented to the Board 
of Trade from fifty millowners, praying 
that the numberless operatives unhappily 
thrown out of employment within the last 
two years may be—I will not say trans- 
ported, but—deported to foreign countries 
to grow cotton, employment being no lon- 
ger to be found for them here in our ma- 
nufactories. This memorial has been pre- 
sented to the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade, who, no 
doubt, looks forward to the deportation of 
thousands of these unemployed operatives 
from Lancashire. Such a deportation of 
unemployed operatives being in their con- 
templation, these Lancashire millowners 
must doubtless feel a great desire to short- 
en the intervening distance between Eng- 
land and her colonies. 

I am now going, Sir, to make a speech 
for the other side of the House, inas- 
much as they have not as yet said any- 
thing for themselves. I will show to you 
upon the authority of 292 city of London 
petitioners, the real mischiefs of these na- 
vigation laws, little as you seem to think 
them. Sir, here we have the Governor 


and the Deputy Governor of the Bank of 


England, who at least ought to know pretty 
well what the amount of the national debt 
is, saying that— 

“ By the discouraging and restrictive tendeney 
of the navigation laws upon British cummerce, 
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vast sums of capital are invested without any ad 
vantage to this country, because they are diverte 
to certain foreign loans and schemes, and are 
often totally lost to the owners, These Would 
otherwise be profitably embarked in extend 

British manufactures, British industry, eologis 
productions, our navigation, and free trade,” 


So that if 150,000,000/. were investe 
and lost in foreign loans and schemes 
in the manner described last year by the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Af. 
fairs, it is the opinion of the Governor ang 
the Deputy Governor of the Bank of Eng. 
land that that loss has been incurred ep. 
tirely through the mischievous operation 
of our navigation laws. They say— 


“* Had not those navigation laws existed, thos 
grievous social sufferings which for ages past have 
been periodically endured by our unemployed poor 
and their families would not have occurred; nor 
would those astounding annual sums which have 
been exacted for more than two centuries from 
the property of the country, added to the over. 
whelming amount subscribed in charity, making 
an aggregate exceeding the amount of the national 
debt, have been sunk in unproductive, unproft- 
able speculations, nor would millions have been 
spent in the punishment of crime ; but much the 
larger portion of this money would have been 
more usefully employed at home, and would have 
fructified in the hands of the people.” 


Now, Sir, I have stated more fully than 
any of the Members, of the Government 
opposite the advantages that are likely to 
accrue from a repeal of the navigation 
laws. And, certainly, we, the Protection 
ist party, left, as you see, in rather a small 
minority, have much to answer for in thus 
interrupting the further progress of free 
trade, and preventing the benefits which 
are likely to result from a repeal of the 
navigation laws, if by their repeal we 
could dry up the ocean, and save in the 
/next 200 years more than 800,000,000. 
| of money by the employment of our star- 
| ving poor, and hundreds of millions more 
| in the prevention of crime. 

| Sir, I regret I do not see the noble 
| Lord the Member for Windsor (Lord J. 
| Hay) who has taken a prominent part 
|in the debate in his place. That noble 
| Lord has joined in the clamour against 
|the seamen, the marines, the captalis, 
‘and the mates in our mercantile ser- 
vice. I did not exactly understand a por- 
| tion of his observations ; but I under- 
| stood him to say, that he had had 270 
|merchant ships under his control when 
‘employed in command off the coast ° 
Portugal in 1839—* that many disputes 
had then arisen between the captais 
and men in the mercantile serviee, whieh 
were most difficult to settle—that the 
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captains were always in the wrong— 
and that fifty of these men had retired 
from the mercantile navy, and sought re- 
fuge on board the Queen’s ships. Why, 
Sir, one of the causes of dispute arises 


from the circumstance, that whenever a | 
ship of war is at hand, the merchant sea- | 


men, having the privilege of leaving, with- 
out notice, the service of the merchant- 


man in which they are engaged, and of | 
enlisting on board the Queen’s ship, prac- | 
| says, ‘ that for a period of fifty-nine years 


tically have the captains of the merchant 


ships always at their mercy, and knowing | 


it, they say, ‘If you do not satisfy us, 
ye will go and volunteer into the Queen’s 
ship;” and out of this very circumstance 
disputes which would not otherwise arise, 
do continually arise between a mercantile 
captain and his crew. 

I see by a return laid upon the table of 
the House, that out of 202 ships of the Ro- 
yal Navy in the years 1844 and 1845, there 
vere in the one year 1,000 different punish- 
ments inflicted, and in the other year 1,400 
different punishments, notwithstanding all 
the diseiptine of the Royal Navy. So that, 
with all our discipline, the number of pun- 
ishments thus inflicted in the Royal Navy, 
has exceeded, four or fivefold, in proportion 
to ships, the number of alleged quarrels 
between the masters and mates in our mer- 
cantile ships. But the noble Lord, when 
heealled attention to the conduct of the 
captains and mates of the mercantile ser- 
viee, astonished the Members on this 
side of the House more by the statements 
which followed his charge, than by the 
charge itself, The noble Lord, in answer 
to the able speech of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), 
vho so well analysed the reports of the 
consuls, said, with an emphasis and 
an action upon the red box suitable 
to the occasion, ‘‘that he was prepared 
to verify every sentence in the blue book,”’ 
Sothat it appears the noble Lord is pre- 
pared to verify every sentence expressed 
by seventy consuls, many of whom have 
given the most contradictory reports. My 
hon, Friend the Member for Oxford- 
shire, the other night, told a good story 
for the purpose of illustrating the course 
pursued by hon. Members on the other 
side of the House. He said it remind- 
ed him of the conduct of a certain Brit- 
ish seaman, who, when asked to give 
a opinion upon any particular subject, 
said, “I don’t know anything about it; 
but if Dick said it was so, I will swear to 
We have now actually a live Jack 
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tar, in the person of the noble Lord, 
ready to swear to every sentence in this 
blue book. If the noble Lord had been 
here I should have liked to ask him to re- 
concile the contradictory statements that 
are herein contained. One consul, who it 
appears had only 200 or 300 seamen under 
his observation, writes his opinion thus :— 
““They are the most ignorant and brutal 
set of people I ever saw in my life, in 
the Baltic.”” Another consul, Mr. Brooker, 


he has been consul at Cronstadt, and in the 
course of his consulate there came under 
his surveillance 25,000 ships, manned by 
290,000 men; and,”’ he adds— 

“Tam bound to say that there have been very 
few quarrels of the people connected with these 
ships during all these fifty-nine years—there have 
only occurred two cases in which there was any 
occasion to send the parties up for trial. These 
parties were the captains and mates; and in both 
instances they were acquitted.” 

Consul Macgregor, from Elsineur, says, in 
the most frank and just manner, that— 

“Consuls, by the nature of the situation in 
which they are placed, can only see the shady side 
of the proceedings on board of ships. It is their 
duty to record accidents that happen in vessels 
upon their voyage. The seaman has an arduous 
duty to perform—to war, as it were, with the ele- 
ments, to contend against which requires, some- 
times, almost superhuman exertions.” 

But what does he say further, in respect 
to the cases which came before him ?— 

“ Shall a shipwreck or one dispute be made 
the grounds for the condemnation of this whole 
class? Scarcely twenty shipwrecks have hap- 
pened in the Baltic within my experience, so that 
of the amcunt of the shipping which has passed 
to the Sound, scarcely twenty vessels have been 
lost out of 4,000 vessels that annually frequent 
these seas.” 

So that it appears by this gentleman’s 
statement that scarcely twenty cases came 
before him, although the number of British 
seamen that annually passed through this 
part of the world was 30,000. Then we 
have 30,000 at Elsineur, and 290,000 
seamen at Cronstadt, whose conduct has 
been thus reported upon. Are we, then, 
to be put down by the small talk of idle 
consuls? On almost every occasion, not 
the repeal of the navigation laws is sought 
for by those officers, but more power, and 
sometimes more pay. But recollect that 
the letters of the consuls were written in 
reply to a circular from Mr. Murray, which 
did not raise the question as between the 
two sides of good and ill conduct for their 
consideration. Mr. Murray appeared as 
the attorney-general for the prosecution, 
against the British mercantile marine as 
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defendants. He asked nothing in regard 
to the good conduct of the seamen; he only 
desired to know of their misconduct. I 
do not hesitate to say that a letter, in 
my opinion, more atrocious, and one more 
calculated to libel and slander the British 
mariner of this country, could not have 
been written, and has never gone forth from 
the Foreign Office. But, Sir, after all, 
what do these consuls say? Why, that 
‘* the deportment of these seamen is inferior 
to that of the foreigner—that their ortho- 
graphy is bad, and their spelling all on a 
par.”’ Why, good gracious! are we to con- 
demn the seamen of England because they 
have not French manners, because they 
possess not the grace of Italians, of 
Sicilians, and of Sardinians? But when 
the noble Lord the Member for Windsor 
says ‘‘he is prepared to verify every sen- 
tence of these statements,’’ I ask him is 
he prepared to verify those sentiments 
which contain encomiums upon the British 
seamen, and the contradictory sentiment 
expressed almost in the same breath that 
they are ‘ utterly ignorant, drunken, and 
worthless ?”’ But we have also a consul, 
Mr. Barclay, at New York, who says 
that the great difficulties standing in the 
way of the captains and mates whose 
conduct is so much impugned, arise from 
the want of proper discipline. He says 
that the contrast between the mercantile 
marine and the American marine is this, 
“that the latter still retain the power 
of inflicting corporal punishment.’’ Now, 
I ask the noble Lord the Member for 
Windsor, is he prepared on the part 
of the Government, as well as to verify 
this information, to carry out the senti- 
ment which accompanies it? Is the Go- 
vernment prepared to impose corporal pun- 
ishment upon our mercantile navy? For, 
according to the suggestion of this gen- 
tleman, whose statements and sentiments 
the noble Lord, I presume, will readily 
verify, there ought to be the same kind 
of discipline adopted in our mercantile 
navy as they have in the American mer- 
eantile navy, to render the conduct and 
condition of our seamen equal to those of 
foreign seamen. 

Sir, as I have heard no reason as- 
signed, nor any grounds shown, for this 
great alteration in our laws, I am at a loss 
to understand the inducements which hon. 
Members opposite have for supporting this 
measure. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Gladstone) has made a very ingenious 
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speech, as he always does; and, but that 
it happened in the outset that he announced 
his intention of supporting Ministers, | 
confess that if I had only come into the 
House after the commencement of }is 
speech, I should have thought that he was 
arguing in favour of our side of the ques. 
tion. To besure I was alittle surprised x 
hearing him say, ‘‘ that reciprocity was the 
rule of action in this country.” I was gu. 
prised to hear fall from the right hon, Gen. 
tleman a condemnation of the Government, 
‘*that they had gone hand over head, and 
had proposed to repeal the navigation lays 
without first bargaining for reciprocity,” 
Why, good God! what was the Aet of 
18462 Was it not free trade with. 
out reciprocity? What were we here, 
in opposition, striving for and complain- 
ing of, but that we were giving to 
foreigners free trade without securing re. 
ciprocity for ourselves ? It was the 
good old rule in former times, but was 
abandoned in 1846, and we are now reap- 
ing the true consequence in a ruined 
trade and a starving population. Sir, 
I am sorry the right hon, Gentleman is 
not here in his place; indeed, it ap- 
pears that none of those Gentlemen who 
have taken an active part in this debate, 
except the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
the President of the Board of Trade, have 
condescended to hear what their opponents 
have to say in answer to them. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford has discovered that, whilst, 
in his opinion, the British mercantile ma- 
rine could compete with any other merean- 
tile marine in the world—that the posi- 
tion of the British merchant and seamen, 
as regards steam navigation at all events, 
is entirely unapproachable. He is, | 
think, about as well informed on this sub- 
ject as he is respecting the prices of timber 
and other articles of commerce. It ap 
pears by a return that has been laid on the 
table of this House, with the name of Mr. 
Wawn on the back of it, that the steam 
tonnage, built and registered in the United 
Kingdom, was 

Tonnage. 


Steam Ships. 
15,000 


In 1846 

EME sescsans 
I have a return of the ships and tonnage 
of the United States, by which I find that 
there were built there, in 1844, 103 steam 
ers; in 1845, 163; in 1846, 235; and in 
1847, 198 steamers. Now, I am not able 
to state what the tonnage of these steal 
ers is, because as regards them they are 
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nixed up with sailing vessels; but I 
fod in the corresponding years, excluding 
sloops and canal boats, there were built 
inthe United States of America— 


Tonnage. 
90,982 


essseoeee 226,082 


Thus in the course of those four years 
there have been 699 steamers built, with 
3,119 two and three masted sailing vessels, 
measuring 615,929 tons. I am not able to 
tell the tonnage of the steamboats gener- 
aly, but I am able to tell the tonnage of 
twelve sea-going steamers that were built 
and launched at New York in 1847, and 
that of fourteen others to be launched in 
the current year. Those twelve ships built 
at New York measured 16,288 tons. So 
that in 1847 alone, in sea-going steam- 
ers of 600 tons and upwards—I have taken 
no river steamers, and none under 600 
tons—there were 12 built and launched at 
New York exceeding the united tonnage of 
al the vessels built in the United King- 
dom in 1847. The 14 steamers now on 
the stocks have a united tonnage of 23,000 
tons, so that in the course of two years 
there have been, or are being built at 
New York alone twenty-six sea-going 
steam ships, with a tonnage of 40,000 
tons. Now what does the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxford say 
to this statement, after coming down with 
his authority to assist the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, and to assure 
is, misleading the House by his assertion, 
“that this country is unapproachable in 
the matter of steam vessels built and 
building ?’’ This is the very point of all 
others in which the United States is now 
outstripping us. 

~The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Milner Gibson), I 
am also sorry to say, is not here. He 
was pleased to allege that I had charged 
him with some fraud in the arrangement 
or getting out of certain returns which 
were laid on the table of the House 
by command of Her Majesty. Sir, I took 
the liberty of interrupting him when he 
made this charge, denying that I had ever 
iid such an accusation against him; it 
must have been some inward monitor that 
aeused him—* that conscience” which 
“doth make cowards of us all.”’ He might 
exclaim— : 

_“T would forget it, fain, 

But, Oh! it presses to my memory, 


damned guilty decds to sinners’ minds;” 
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and the right hon. Gentleman may know 
that it was he who gave instructions to 
Mr. Porter of the Board of Trade “ to 
take’”’ the Queen’s name “in vain” and 
put it to a document which turns out 
fallacious, and having done this may have 
justly felt that he was guilty of no 
slight offence in the eyes of the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade endeavoured to 
explain it away, and the ex-Vice-Presi- 
dent, Sir George Clerk, with a fellow feel- 
ing, followed in the same track: he said 
these returns were prepared as continua- 
tions of the returns prepared by Mr. Young, 
in 1844, although these returns drawn 
up in 1844 were substantially and practi- 
eally different. Mr. Young had nothing 
ip his returns of such headings as ‘ pro- 
tected and unprotected trade ’’—he studi- 
ously kept out the steamboat navigation, 
indeed it was one of his special objects 
to distinguish between the steamboats and 
the sailing-boats. Now, it stood on evi- 
dence given by Mr. Porter, on his oath in 
the House of Lords, that he made those re- 
turns by order of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
whilst he admitted that the terms ‘ pro- 
tected and unprotected trade” were wrong 
terms. It was said that Mr. Young perfectly 
understood it. Yes, Mr. Young, when he 
saw the return, did perfectly understand it, 
and pulled it to pieces. Any one ac- 
quainted with the trade of the country, 
indeed, must have at once seen that this 
return was fallacious. But it deceived 
the country for the time, and made food 
for the Edinburgh Review and the free- 
trade newspapers for months, and the 
whole country was taken in by this re- 
turn, which now bears the character of de- 
ceit upon its very face. This is the evi- 
dence given by Mr. Porter before the 
House of Lords. [Mr. Gipson: Read the 
whole of it.] He justifies the returns by 
certain questions put to Mr. Young; but 
he acknowledges that the terms ‘‘ pro- 
tected and unprotected trade” are wrong, 
the distinction drawn not being correct. 
He admits that China should be struck 
out of the list of unprotected trade. He 
admits that Russia should be out of it 
—that Brazil should be out of it; and 
then comes a question put to him—if Bra- 
zil should be omitted, perhaps the other 
South American States should be struck 
out? The answer is, ‘‘ Well, perhaps, 
they might.”” ‘And Turkey should be 
omitted ?’’ ‘Yes, Turkey also.”” Well, 
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then, if I take out Russia and China, and 
Brazil, and all the South American States, 
you will find that the result will be a very 
different one. The right hon. Gentleman 
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pretends to say that the difference would | 
be still the same; but I utterly deny the | 
I think but for these countries | 
and the steam-vessels engaged in the | 
trade to France and the United Nether- | 


fact. 


lands, the tables would be entirely turned, 


and, so far from the unprotected trade | 


showing a larger increase where it is ex- 


posed to the competition of other coun- | 


tries, the increase upon the exclusively 
protected trade would prove far beyond 


that in which there is free competition. | 
Now, is the House so ignorant or so unin- | 
formed on this question as to be led away | 
by the statements made of the tonnage and | 


voyages of British steam-vessels, when we 
find that one of them is set down as hay- 


ing made 145 voyages in one year, figur- | 


ing as 145 ships? Why not at once take 
the river steamers — why not take the 
steamboats from London to Margate and 
Ramsgate, equally with the steamboats 
from Dover to Calais? If they took 


the river steamers and the halfpenny | 


boats, which run each way every quarter 


of an hour, and if each entry be set 


down as a new vessel and a new voyage, 
I will undertake to say that the navi- 


gation of the Thames between Richmond | 
and Margate will turn out to be threefold | 
that between England and France, and | 


England and the United Netherlands con- 
jointly. And yet this return is delibe- 
rately put upon the table, showing, as it 
were, a fair criterion by which the public 
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| the British shipping trade of the West fp. 
‘dian colonies; while, at the same time, the 
free-trade admission of the United “State 
‘into the lumber and provision trade) de. 
stroyed the British North American ag wel 
as the Irish trade with the West Indian 
colonies. As to the whale fisheries, the 
were protected by a bounty—you took that 
away from them; they were protected also 
| by a high duty on competing foreign oils 
spermaceti and vegetable oils—but you 
|reduced these duties, and by the removal 
of these, without any operation of the ng. 
vigation laws, you destroyed the» whale 
| trade; and now, instead of your 13,000men 
employed as heretofore, you are reduced 
to 2,500—while the Americans have got 
20,000 seamen in the whale fishery.| This 
is the result of your recent free-trade legis. 
lation. I put then the British West Indies 
and the fisheries on the other side as being 
clearly ‘‘ less proteeted”’ now than in 1824, 
I shall take out Russia, for Mr. Por. 
ter admits that it ought to be taken 
out—I shall take out China, because he 
admits that it should go; and Turkey also, 
|for the same reason—lI shall exclude the 
steamboat navigation between the United 
| Netherlands and France; and then, on 
the other side—on the bond fide ‘*‘ less un- 
| protected’ side—there will be found, in 
addition to the British West Indies and 
the fisheries, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Prussia, Germany, Portugal, Spain, Italy, 
Gibraltar, Malta, and the United States of 
| America, and I find the result to be, that 
| the real bond fide protected trade of Great 
| Britain, apart from steamboats, has ad- 
| vanced 145 per cent, while the “less pro- 


of England are to judge of the effects of | tected trade” has only advanced 93 per 
free trade and open competition as regards | cent. There is the difference. And is that 
our shipping with other parts of the world.}no fraud committed upon the country, 
I haveherea statement showing what would | worked upon and brought into play for the 
be the result taking out the countries in| last twelve months? It might be: said, 
which the steamboats are retained and/that it was a mistake; but, singularly 
pressed into the service to make up the re- | enough, the blunders and errors and mis 
turns of the unprotected trade, and the | takes are all on one side. 

result will be found very different indeed.| I have here a return placed upon the 
There are two elasses—the British West | table of the House, just about the time the 
Indies and the British fisheries—which | navigation laws were suspended last year, 
show in Mr. Porter’s table on the pro-/ and weli caiculated to excite the passious 
tected side: these two of all others have | of the people. It bears the name of the 
the most right to be taken out of the | Secretary of the Treasury, but heis per 
list, and put on the “less protected | fectly innocent of it, and declares he knows 


side;’’ beeause, in this interval, between 
1824 and 1846, by the emancipation of the 
slaves, and the consequent total destruction 
of the business of those colonies, you have, 


by an Act of Parliament, quite indepen- | 
dent of the navigation laws, totally ruined | 


|nothing about it. It goes to show that 
the country is indebted to the suspension 
of the navigation law for no Jess than 
63,555 tons of corn, imported in 538 ves- 
sels inadmissible under the navigation 
laws; but it turns out that the 63,000 tons 
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of corn were in reality only 28,000 tons, 
and the 538 ships were only 304, as shown 
by the statement I now hold in my hand, 


ely— 
mney Corrected 


Return. 
188 
57 
59 


First false 
Return. 
201 
102 
235 


Ships 538 Ships 304 

These are the tricks which continually 
sway the conduct of the Legislature, and 
these are the shifts which the free-traders 
have recourse to. The right hon. Gen- 
teman the Member for Manchester said, 
“that the clamour for the suspension 
of the navigation laws came from this side 
of the House.” Why, I want to know 
vhat it is that hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House do not say? The 
oly remarkable move that was made on 
this side of the House was—that I 
noved that the Bill for the further sus- 
pension of the navigation laws be read a 
second time that day six months; that is the 
oily move that was made on this side of 
the House; and then we are gravely told 
that the clamour came from this side. 
Sir, I am greatly rejoiced to hear the right 
hon, Gentleman the Member for Manches- 
ter say, that he condemned all legislation 
vhich was carried by clamour. I always 
thought he had been one of those who had 
been wafted into power and place upon the 
turbid waters of agitation and clamour; and 
I certainly never expected that the right 
hou, Gentleman who had been obliged to run 
way from Suffolk, and who had been re- 
tuned for Manchester by the agitation of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League, would be the 
man to condemn clamour and agitation, and 
all legislation that might arise therefrom. 
The learned Member for Bolton (Dr. 
Bowring) who made a speech upon the navi- 
gation laws, and had expressed his opinion 
that the repeal of them would be for the 
benefit of the shipowners and mariners and 
sailors of Great Britain, told us that a lit- 
tle competition did a great deal of good. 
We used to hear that the free and invi- 
gorating air of competition and free trade 
vere for the benefit of, and would encou- 
rage these interests; but we have had from 
the learned Doctor, in the course of this 
debate, a new phrase, and it is the more 
valuable as it was said in perfect sobriety 
ind calmness—we are now told by this 
steat apostle of free trade, that it is “‘ the 
ton hand of competition we must have.” 
‘8 no longer the free and invigorating 


England . 
Scotland . 
Ireland. 
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air of competition, but things are now called 
by their right names—the election is now 
over, the hon. Gentleman has been re- 
turned, and we now have the truth told-— 
it is ‘‘the iron hand of competition” —the 
phrase is a happy one—‘‘it is the iron 
hand of competition’ that has doubled 
the pauperism of the borough which the 
hon. Gentleman represents, bringing it 
from 9,000 in 1846, to 17,000 in 1848. 
It is ‘the iron hand of competition’’ which 
has ruined the British colonies, and dragged 
down the merchants of England, and the 
home-manufacturing interests which are 
dependent on them, and has deprived them 
of employment. It is ‘‘the same iron 
hand of competition,” which we were told 
by the hon. Member for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire would reduce the price of flour in 
the borough of Stockport, ‘‘ from nine far- 
things to six farthings the pound.’’ I do 
not complain much of that statement. He 
has brought down the price of flour, it ap- 
pears, at Stockport, to seven farthings; 
but he has increased the paupers on the 
parish from 5,500 to 25,000. Yes, he 
who promised them high wages—he who 
promised them bread—he who promised 
them cheap bread, and told them if they 
could not eat it all, they would have so 
much more out of the overgrown wealth of 
the Duke of Buckingham and of the right 
hon. Gentleman who sits there (Sir J. 
Graham), to be saved, or expended on 
sugar, tea, and coffee! How have these 
promises been fulfilled? He has so ground 
down wages by ‘“ this iron hand of compe- 
tition,” that there are now 25,000 pau- 
pers in Stockport, when formerly, previous 
to free trade, there were only 5,500. 

But we had the truth spoken in the 
Committee upstairs, that has been sit- 
ting, as you all know, whose proceedings 
are reported to the House, and amongst 
others you will, no doubt, have read the 
resolution which stands in the name of 
Mr. Wilson, proposed on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government. That Com- 
mittee has, in fact, been what the French 
eall the Palais de la Verité. I will do 
the Committee the justice to say, that 
never were there men who tried harder 
to get at the truth, and to frame resolu- 
tions upon their different views, according 
to the evidence; and these are the doc- 
trines of free trade that were propounded 
by the hen. Member for Westbury, and the 
people of this country are not so dull but 
that they will easily be able to ring the 
changes upon sugar and corn, upon sugar 
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and manufactures, upon sugar and British 
shipping, freights, and wages; and these 
are the doctrines laid down, and though 
rejected by a majority of the Committee, 
unanimously agreed to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dartmouth, the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester, and, I need not say, 
by the right hon. President of the Board 
of Trade. The doctrine is, that one of 
the effects of the protecting duties levied | 
upon foreign sugars has been to promote | 
undue competition for labour in our colo- | 
nies, and to raise the wages of labour. Of | 
course, that there may be no mistake, the | 
converse of the proposition is put, and the | 
4th Resolution contains this expression— 
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“That the late fall in the price of sugar has | 
already led to a very considerable diminution in | 
the wages of labour ; that if the protecting duties 
were now to be increased, and the price of sugar 
artificially raised, the efforts to lessen the cost of | 
sugar by a reduction of wages would be impeded, 


and wages would again be raised in the colonies.” 
| 


Though truth lends a grace to the natural 
deformity of the sentiment, we have here | 
the sentiments of the free-traders and po- | 
litical economists laid bare, ‘‘that it is pro- 
tecting duties that raise the price of the 
produce, and the price of produce creates 
competition in labour, which raises the 
wages of labour. Remove the protection, 
and it leads to diminution of the wages of 
labour; increase again the protective duties, 
raise the price of the commodity, and it 
follows as a matter of course that the wages | 
of labour will rise.’’ Now, let that go forth 
to the country, and the next time the right | 
hon. Gentleman the late Vice-President of | 
the Board of Trade goes down to Man- | 
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cheap corn meant cheap wages, and he i 
right. Cheap corn is come, and haye you 
not cheap wages in Stockport and in Bo. 
ton? Have you not cheap wages in Brad. 
ford — Bradford, which, notwithstandip 
what the hon. and gallant Colonel (Colonel 
Thompson) who represents it stated the 
other evening, of its changing its Panta. 
loons for the silks of France, presents 4 
worse picture than most others in this dis 
tressed county? There you have people 
their beds and chairs being taken from them, 
and all their comforts and superfluities x 
the pawnbroker’s, driven by penury and 
starvation to desperation, and brought inty 
collision with the police force. And hoy 


| stands the case as regards Manchester? 
|In 1846, there were 27,000 paupers in 


Manchester, and within the last six months 
they have increased to 94,000. Is this 


| then the time, above all others, to selec 


for proceeding in this headlong career! 


| Are we to make further progress in free. 


trade measures at a time when we are er. 
periencing the evil consequences of what 
we have already done in that direction’! 
Are we to drive the sailors of this country 


'to seek protection in a foreign country, 


and under a foreign flag? They tel 
you in their petitions, “‘ the country 
that protects them, and the flag that flies 
over them, will become their country and 
flag, and they will not be likely to com 


| back in the time of war to fight the battles 


of a country that neglected them in atime 
of peace.”’ In the same way we shall lose 
our shipwrights. Is it a time to discourage 
those classes, when thrones are tottering, 
when empires are dissolved, when the 
whole of the continent of Europe is in com- 


chester—the next time the hon. Member | motion—is this a time to add a new ingre- 
for the West Riding goes down to his con- | dient to the sufferings which disfigure and 
stituents —let each operative take him | disgrace the land? If ever there was time 
gently and tenderly by the button-hole, | to stop, it is now; and I counsel the Go- 
and ask him to explain what difference | yernment not for the sake of these abstract 


there is between protection to sugar and 
protection to corn, protection to the silk 
manufactures, protection to the woolleu 
manufactures, and protection to the cot- 
ton manufactures? And if he can bam- 
boozle the operatives again, the operatives 
of this country have not half the sense for 
which I gave them credit. But what said 
the hon. Member for the West Riding in 
his letter to the electors of Stockport ? He 
said, ‘‘ No one could be found so unblush- 
ing as to say that cheap corn meant cheap 
wages.’’ I do remember the time when 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for | 
Ripon (Sir James Graham) used to say | 


/so much lower. 


principles, when they do not pretend t 
show any greater good as likely to arise 
from them than the cheapening of freights 
by 2s. 6d. a ton, to pause before they pursue 
this headlong course further. For whow 
good is it? For the good of the foreigner. 
The free-traders tell you freights will not be 
The free-traders tell you 
there will be an equalisation of freights; 
that foreign freights will rise, and British 
freights fall. But let us profit by the 
unanimous opinion from the same Com- 
mittee upstairs I have already quoted. 

have read to you the free-trade resolution 
—the resolution in which the political cea 
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quists were unanimous; now let me read 
yon # resolution in which the whole Com- 
nittee Was UNANIMOUS. This was not the 
suggestion ef any Protectionist, but was 
yhered in under the patronage of Mr. 
Yofatt, You will find it stated in the 
eighth resolution, in which we all unani- 
nously agreed — 

«That a share of the advantages of a higher 
ice in this market by the foreign producer, is a 
consequence inseparable from the policy of re- 
duced protection. 

That I think a great doctrine and a great 
principle, and it was unanimously con- 
cured in by every Member of a Committee 
in which there were but three Protection- 
ists besides myself. 
broad principle is boldly set forth before 
the country, ‘‘ that reduced profits will re- 
dace the wages of labour, and that reduced 
protection means the transfer of a higher 
price to the foreigner,”’ the country will 


stanly open its eyes, and doubt whether | 


itis altogether wise to put another great 
interest of 40,000,000/. sterling into the 
crucible to see what may come up out of 
it 

Ido not see the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bolton in his place; but the hon. 
and learned Member said, he thought a 
doser investigation ought to take place 
into the conduct of British sailors, masters, 
ad mates. I think the masters and mates 
night be disposed to retort the compliment 
won the hon, and learned Doctor, if they 
recollected how highly he was paid for his 
pleasure trip to Germany, and were closely 
toexamine into the value of the fruits of 
that misssion. I think they would have a 
right to say, ‘‘ We ought to examine a 
litle more closely into the conduct and 
dliciencey of our diplomatists before we 
py them and send them upon their plea- 
sure enterprises to carry on the affairs of 
the State.” Dr. Bowring was sent in 1840, 
and before, into different parts of Germany 
forthe purpose of examining and reporting 
won the commercial relations of that coun- 
tywith this country. The other night the 
hon, and learned Gentleman warned us, 
like the right hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, to take the step in time 
before it was too late; for, he said, “if we 
lid not, Prussia might retaliate.” Looking 
lack to the reports made by the hon. and 
learned Doctor in 1840, I cannot see that 
Prussia has so much right to complain of 
our conduct towards her. The learned 
Doctor then informed us that— 


“ . ° . . ~ 
The subjects of primary interest in the Ger- 
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man States as connected with their English com- 
mercial relations, are its corn and timber duties. 
Their existence is the great impediment to a 
change in the commercial policy of the Prussian 
and German States, and their removal or modifi- 
cation will, I am assured, bring about a consider- 
able reduction in the tariffs of the Zollverein, 
which press most heavily on British produce.” 
This was a service for which he was paid 
just as much as a sailor was paid to reef a 
topsail or heave up the anchor. The learn- 
ed Doctor, writing to Lord Palmerston, 
continues :— 

“Tam only able to state to your Lordship that I 
have obtained official assurances, and they will be 
confirmed by the official reports of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers at Berlin, that the Prussian Government 
not only consents but desires to enter upon formal 
negotiations, the object of which will be the mu- 
tual and progressive lowering of the tariffs of both 
countries, with a view to more extended and bene- 
ficial commercial intercourse. The friendly dis- 
position of the Prussian authorities I have every 
reason to believe most cordial and sincere, and 
that our moving forward in an earnest response 
to meet such amicable purposes would be most 
earnestly hailed by the most intelligent function- 
aries, and by the great body of the German 
people.” 

Just let us see what the Governments of 
Germany think is the degree of free trade 
to which they are entitled before they make 
any response. The learned Doctor said— 

“ Tam bound to confess that it is not expect- 
ed by the advocates of the Zollverein that Great 
Britain should admit foreign corn duty free. A 
moderate tariff on importation with a tendency 
towards commercial emancipation, would satisfy 
the most intelligent and influential of those who 
| desire the extension of trading relations with 
| Great Britain. ‘ It is not to be expected,’ (says 
Osiander,) ‘ that England, in her advances to- 
wards a more liberal commercial system, should 
by the import of corn leave agriculture unpro- 
tected. ‘The most earnest advocates of commer- 
| cial liberty would hardly expect to accomplish 

7 y exp P 

| this ; for independently of regard for the agricul- 
| tural interest, the statesman would naturally de- 
sire that the import of corn should be made to 
| assist the public revenues. The most enlightened 
political economists are of opinion that a duty of 
6s. or 8s. per quarter would be an ample security 
to the British grower, an opinion in which we 
cordially concur.’”’ 

Evidently misled by the great learning of 
that great philosopher of whom I have just 
spoken, the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel), in 1842 and 1846, made one of 
those earnest moves in advance, and with- 
out any reciprocity treaties whatever re- 
duced the duties on timber and corn, in 
1842, quite equal to the reduction pro- 
posed—namely, 6s. or 8s. a quarter. 
What was the result? Germany got all 
she wanted without giving anything in 
return. She made no attempt, no step in 
advance, gave no response, but forthwith 
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raised all her duties; and what was thej| trade against her; what chance, they 
. ! . . 
language held to Prussia by Lord Aber-| have we against her on her own Coasts ? 
deen in the year following? Lord Aberdeen, | Don’t imagine that the United States vill 
on learning that it was the intention of the | take away the coasting tradé from us » 
Prussian Government to raise the duties on | that we can take hers from her; bnt, ing. 
British iron and mousseline de laines, ad-| much as they have got between fourfilj 
dressed the following letter to Lord West- | and fivefold their due proportion of oy 
moreland :— | colonial trade, if you now repeal the 
“ Foreign Office, June 28, 1842. | navigation laws, you will deeply injure 
“ Her Majesty’s anara, relying upon the our shipping interest in their trade With 
language recently used by the Prussian Govern- | the colonies, and also the interest. of 
ment upon the subject of certain additional duties . Miiotne W hould a 
which it was reported were to be imposed by the ay 4 mee pees ph , Show Say to the 
German League upon manufactures of iron and | United States, ‘‘ Your trade with Us 
steel, are unwilling to give credence to the report | and the colonies amounts to 1,400,000 
refereed ton thew communications. If, how-| tons, whilst our trade with you ia a 
rer, their expecta s should be disa » it | 869 00C : ‘ : : : 
will be with deep regret that they will learn the b 0,0 0 tons; “ye care _what You do 
intention of Prussia to adopt measures so opposite | UY ®8HY Measures of restriction, for rm. 
to the enlightened principles which she has con- | collect that we take your cotton, your 
stantly professed. ler Majesty’s Government are| corn, your flour, and your rice frees that 
most unwilling to enter upon a war of tariffs, and if we put a hich duty for revenue pur- 
have given proof of their desire to extend and im- atin an s Raa ‘ 
P ° : . ace r rIV | 
prove their commercial intercourse with all na- | poses ¢ Toe , VORRCER, beds give you 4 
tions. | monopoly of the trade. ° It is no injustice 
“ But if their endeavours in this respect meet | to you, because we forbid tobacco to be 
pe — “ a - increased - grown in this country, and no duty is im- 
BE nh Ce nen De apsolutely necessary ‘Fr | posed upon your tobacco that is not placel 


the British Government to have recourse to reta- ily | ? 
liatory measures, and even to revise those portions | @(Ually Upon that grown in our own ¢ob 


of the new tariff framed in a spirit of liberality nies. We take all your produce, and ye 
which appears to be so little appreciated.” !you do not Iet in our manufactures, but 


Sir, that was language which became a | are now levying a duty of 26 per cent upon 


British Minister bent on taking care of the| them. Allow us free imports before you 
interests of his country, Did he, in 1843, | ask us to give you free trade with our e- 
hold the language of pusillanimity ? Didhe | lonics."’ Then there is the trade with 
say if Prussia threatens we must give in| Cuba. At present the carrying trade with 
for fear of consequences? No, he said if| Cuba is confined to British ships, and the 
Prussia has deceived us, if the hon. and} ships of Cuba and Spain; but if we let 
learned Member for Bolton has misinform-| the United States into that trade, how will 
ed us, if our Commissioner has misled us, | the matter stand? British ships have now 
we must have recourse to retaliatory mea- | virtually a monopoly, for they carried seven- 
sures. That, however, is not the policy| eighths of the sugar from Cuba to this 
now pursued, for the more exacting Prussia | country; but the United States would 
became, the more disposed we showed our- | then get it into their own hands. Reedl- 
selves to surrender. If, however, as my | lect that Cuba depends for supplies of pro- 
hon. Friend the Member for Whitehaven | visions and lumber upon the United States, 
(Mr. Hildyard) well showed the other night, | and you have made no treaty with Spain 
you can injure Prussian shipping four to| enabling your ships which may bring away 
one more than she can injure you, if Prus-| sugar from Spain or Porto Rico to carry 
sia dares to threaten, and now too that she} the lumber and provisions of the United 
has invaded territories which by treaty | States to the Spanish West Indies. Now, 
England is bound to defend, is this the| if your ships go to fetch sugar from Cuba, 
time for England to cringe and crouch to| they must go out in ballast, because the 
her dictates ? colony is supplied with all it requires m 

Sir, I do not undervalue the power of| the shape of provisions and manufactures 
America. I know her rising greatness;| by America, and therefore the American 
but you have already given her a great| vessels would have a double freight, ot 
share of your colonial trade, for which she | a freight two ways, whilst British ships 
has given you nothing in return. The} would only have a freight for the single 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for} voyage; and therefore what chance would 
the University of Oxford says, we ought/| there be on the part of England of sue: 
to have bargained for her coasting trade. | cess in the earrying trade, if she were 
Why, we cannot keep our intercolonial| placed in open competition with the 
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United States in the trade with Cuba! gallant officer was mistaken in the view 
and Porto Rico? None whatever. The! he took of it. Because, Sir, it seems, 
nies of freight from those colonies would | by official returns, that of 22,000 sea- 
ix such a case be lowered far beyond those | men entered for the first time in the 
from the British West Indies, anc thus the | Royal Navy during the last ten years, 
competing system ° ould touch us most | from the merchant service, 7,000 had 
jeenly. Sir, I have heard no argument in | been in the Royal Navy before; but it does 
the course of this debate concerning the | not follow that they had not originally 
fate and prospects or interests of those | learned their business in the mercantile 
996,000 seamen in the prime of life who | marine, and if it did it would still follow 
represent a population, with their wives and | that two-fifths of the Royal Naval force 
fauilies, nearly equal to those engaged in | are still in these times of peace provided 
he cotton trade of this country. 1 want|from the merchant service. Sir James 
toknow what is to become of them? The | Stirling proposed that we should have a 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. M.| great peace establishment of 40,000 able 
Gibson) quoted a petition from Manches-| seamen, exclusive of Jandsmen and ma- 
ter, which said— rines, which could be extended by lands- 
“ That ships did tot make commerce ; that ma- | men and marines, in the time of need, to 
mfactures made ships; that the trade of this| what we had in 1811, a force of 120,000 
euntry is not indebted to her shipping for her | seamen and 25,000 marines; but I wish 
manufactures.” to know whether the House is prepared— 
Now, Sir, I am not one of those who say | whether the free-traders, the right hon. 
tht shipping can flourish without manu-| Member for the West Riding of York, and 
fietures; I think that manufactures and|his Colleagues, who are for reducing 
commerce are so closely bound up together | 17,000,000/. a year in the military and 
that neither can flourish unless the other | naval expenditure of the country, are pre- 
prospers. But, Sir, I want to know what | pared—if the navigation laws were repeal- 
the Manchester manufacturer would do if | ed, to increase the naval force of this coun- 
vehad no ships? How would he get his try to 40,000 able seamen, because, if they 
cotton if there were no ships? If cotton| are, they must also be prepared to add 
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manufactures created shipping, how were 
America and India discovered? I think, 
therefore, that those Manchester manufat- 
turers—that those Manchester millowners 
vho signed this petition—have, by asking 
for the repeal of the navigation laws, greatly 
werlooked their own interests, and great- 
ly exaggerated their own importance over 
those engaged in the shipping trade of this 
country. I think, Sir, that now is the 
time above all others when we should 
foster the commercial marine of England. 
Not because I am one of those who think 
that the repeal of the navigation laws would 
for the purposes of to-morrow strip our 
mercantile navy of all its power and utility 
m manning the Royal Navy; but because 
I am of opinion that the effect in a few 
years would be to diminish that mercantile 
mivy which has always been, and must 
continue to be, the chief support of the 
Royal marine. 

In giving evidence before the Com- 
mittee which sat last year, Sir James 
Stirling said that not more than one- 


some 4,000,0002. or 5,000,0007. to the 
estimates. Well, then, unless we hear from 
Her Majesty’s Ministers—and none has yet 
attempted to show how the Navy is to be re- 
cruited—it appears to be an act of rashness 
and insanity at such a moment to weaken 
the mercantile arm of the country. Not that 
I am one who fears for this country. I have 
as much confidence in the vigour, energy, 
and gallantry of her defenders as any 
other man can have, and when the struggle 
comes, I will not, for one, believe that they 
ever will be found wanting; but if we are 
not to be found wanting for the struggle, 
we must be found prepared for the emer- 
gency. The great security for peace is 
great providence for war; and the great- 
est providence for that, with our insular 
position and our extended colonies, thou- 
sands and thousands of miles apart, is, and 
ever must be, the strength and attachment 
of our seamen to their native country; but if 
‘the iron hand of competition’’ is to be put 
upon them, and they are to be ground down 
to cheaper wages—if the 1}]b. of beef and 





tenth part of the Royal naval foree was 
furnished by the merchant service. No 
doubt. that may be the case in time of 
peaee, but in time of war the fact stands 
ia different position; and I think the 


| pork is to be exchanged for the 31b., the 
| rations of Swedes and Norwegians—if they 
are to have black bread instead of wheaten 
| —if they are to be driven from their homes 


|to seck an asylum in foreign countries— 
} 
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then, indeed, I shall fear for my coun- 
try. 

‘« England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself.” 
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But if we discourage and dishearten our 
seamen — injure them in their pockets, 
wound them in their feelings, and show 
them that in time of peace we are indif- 
ferent about and careless of them—shall 
we be able to press them into our service 
in the day of difficulty and danger? I 
fear not, Sir; but let us cherish our brave 
seamen; show them that alike in peace 
and in war we will provide for them; that 
we scorn to weigh in the balance with the 
comforts, the prosperity, and happiness of 
our gallant defenders the miserable saving 
of 2s. 6d. a ton upon our shipping, and the 
one-eighteenth part of a farthing per pound 
on our sugar and coffee, and then we may 
again, as heretofore, boldly challenge and 
safely defy all the nations of the earth :— 
“ Come then, ye nations, 

Shroud old Ocean with your hostile sails ; 

By her own sons defended and beloved, 

England shall stand unshaken and secure, 

And only fall when time itself expires.” 

Mr. HUME would not follow the noble 
Lord who had just sat down over the long 
course of arguments which he had brought 
before the House; but he was anxious, be- 
fore this question was decided, to offer a 
few remarks, and give expression to opin- 
ions altogether different from those of the 
noble Lord. He believed he should be able 
satisfactorily to show in a few minutes that 
the object of those who advocated the re- 
peal of the navigation laws was by no 
means to destroy the Navy or commercial 
marine of this country, but the reverse. 
There was no man in that House, not ex- 
cepting the noble Lord himself, who was 
more anxious than he was to see that Navy 
and commercial marine in a state of pros- 
perity; and he would venture to say that, 
logg before the noble Lord raised his voice 
in favour of our marine, his (Mr. Hume’s) 
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the Member for Bolton (Dr. Bows 
But he would say this much, that if ¢, 
noble Lord had made better use of ‘4, 
facts brought forward by those two bon, 
Gentlemen, he was perfectly satisfied that 
the noble Lord would not have commits 
himself in the manner in which he had us 
to the reports and opinions to which he 
had alluded. The noble Lord had dwelt 
on the conduct of Prussia; but the Pr. 
sians had shown their sincerity in fayoy, 
of a more unrestricted trade with this 
country ever since 1817. The eo 

dence between the Prussian Minister anj 
Mr. Canning had been invariably in fayog 
of reducing the restrictions that pressed oy 
the trade between Prussia and this com. 
try; but when the Prussian Minister called 
on Mr. Canning, and said that his Goven. 
ment were willing to enter into an arrange. 
ment by which the whole trade betwee 
the two countries should be made eon. 
pletely free, or a duty imposed only for 
purposes of revenue, what was Mr. Ca. 
ning’s answer? He said that, notwith 
standing any reductions Prussia might 
make, England never would consent to re- 
peal her corn laws, as they were insepan- 
bly connected with the prosperity and wel. 
fare of this country. There the correspo- 
dence closed, and Prussia was obliged, in 
self-defence, to retaliate, until she forced 
England to yield, and to abandon the re 
strictions that she had imposed. The noble 
Lord would find, therefore, that if at that 
time the landed interests had consented to 
meet the views of Prussia, and if they had 
been wise enough to have agreed to a per- 
manent duty of six or eight shillings 
quarter on corn, there was scarcely a doubt 
but that the opponents of the corn laws 
would hardly, at this time, have effected 
their repeal. And ought not the noble 
Lord to take that as a lesson which taught 
him to alter his course on this question! 
But it really appeared that all lessons of 
experience were lost upon those who held 
the arguments of the noble Lord. They 


opinion stood recorded as to the injustice | considered that nobody had a right to urge 
which the Legislature had inflicted on that | complaints and just demands but England. 


department of our commerce. And it was 
on that ground that he wished to bring 
back the House to the subject really before 
it; for the noble Lord had introduced 
topics altogether foreign to the question 
then under discussion. He would not enter 
into a controversy with the noble Lord as 
to the accuracy of the figures of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Westbury (Mr. 
Wilson), or of his hon. and learned Friend 





What right had we to lay down the lav 
exclusively on such questions as these! 
The noble Lord had talked of the “itm 
hand of competition.” Now, he (Ir. 
Hume) would ask, what right had we t 
lay down the iron rule that we should act 
as we pleased with regard to other cout 
tries? We were not in a condition justly to 
do so. No treaty could exist or ought to 
exist between us and the European world, . 
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or with America, but that which was mu- 
tually beneficial and advantageous ; and 
iid our experience warrant us in affirming 
that the rule which we had hitherto laid 
down could possibly be allowed to con- 
‘ive? He was surprised to hear the noble 
lord appeal to the House and to Her Ma- 
jesty'8 Ministers, and exclaim, ** Don’t 
nike this immense change which you are 
now going to make.”” Why, they had 
dready, in 1815, made a great change 
in the navigation laws with regard to 
America. They had made still further 
changes in 1820, 1824, and 1826. Why, 
they had almost repealed half of these na- 
rigation laws already. Instead, therefore, 
of making “‘ a great change,” they would, 
if they adopted the present proposal, only 
remove a little of the detail, as he might 
all it, of that obnoxious system, the navi- 
natin laws, in order to do away with a 
geat deal of discontent with respect to 
them, and to give the country the full be- 
wit which it must derive from repeal 
of those laws. The noble Lord had asked, 
“|s this the time to make the change 
vhich you propose ?”’ His (Mr. Hume’s) 
aswer was, ‘‘ It is the time.”’ The noble 
lord had endeavoured to impress upon the 
House and the country that the free-trade 
weasures Which had been already passed, 
had produced the distress that had recently 
happened in this country. But he (Mr. 
Hume) could point out to the noble Lord 
periods when the distress in this country 
was much greater than at present, not- 
withstanding we had, in the same periods 
the corn laws, and other monopolies, in 
fill foree. In 1816 those laws existed un- 
touched, and yet there prevailed in that 
very year greater distress than he had 
ever seen, either before or since; and the 
woble Lord might as well (and he believed 
vith more reason) attribute the distress 
vhich prevailed at that time to those laws, 
a the present distress to the operation 
of the late free-trade measures. The truth 
vas, the late free-trade measures had not 
yethad time to operate. We had not free 
trade yet carried out to the full extent 
which he desired. We had a great many 
impediments yet to remove; but he believ- 
ed that the removal of commercial restric- 
tions effected by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth had placed this 
country in @ situation to prevent a recur- 
tence of the calamities of 1816; and he 
believed that the distress at present exist- 
ig would have been much aggravated if 
‘hose restrictions had not been abolished. 
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It was on these grounds, therefore, that he 
(Mr. Hume) hie the entire repeal 
of those laws which had hitherto im- 
peded exchanges between this and other 
countries. The noble Lord spoke as if he 
were the only true advocate of the com- 
mercial interests of this country. Why, 
could any man convince him that the ef- 
fect of putting impediments in the way of 
exchange between country and country, 
was not to diminish commercial transac- 
tions ? Would the noble Lord undertake 
to prove that the impediments which the 
Legislature placed upon those exchanges, 
were not, in fact, in the language of his 
right hon. Friend the late Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Gibson), direct 
injuries upon the community at large ? 
Such impediments operated as checks upon 
commerce ; they prevented employment, 
and diminished the general prosperity of 
the country. Was it then really fair for 
the noble Lord and those who adopted his 
arguments to attribute the present distress 
to the late measure of free trade? The 
noble Lord had appealed to the free-traders, 
and said, ‘‘ Will you destroy this, and will 
you destroy that; will you destroy the 
commercial marine?’’ His answer was, 
‘“No, we will not destroy it; we will in- 
crease it.”” And that such would be the 
effect of the repeal of the navigation laws 
he was perfectly convinced. Nothing ap- 
peared more evident to him than this, that, 
if the navigation laws had not existed, our 
commerce and commercial marine would 
have been much greater than they now 
were. He was confident that those laws 
had impeded their increase. He would 
not then enter into a contest with the noble 
Lord with regard to figures, on which the 
novle Lord differed from his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Gibson) and Mr. Porter; but 
he would venture to say that the charges 
of falsity against Mr. Porter’s figures were 
altogether groundless. He paid attention 
to them whilst serving on the Navigation 
Laws Committee, and he had looked into 
them on subsequent occasions. He told 
Mr. Porter that insinuations had been 
made in certain quarters that those figures 
had been got up improperly under the di- 
rection of the President of the Board of 
Trade; and he (Mr. Hume) wished to as- 
certain whether such was the fact. Mr. 
Porter replied that the charges were alto- 
gether without foundation. He believed 
that Mr. Porter’s figures and the Commit- 
tee’s report were perfectly correct. He 
would as soon trust Mr. Porter’s statements 
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as any man’s in the Government service. | as the friends of the British shipowner fy, 
The noble Lord, then, was not acting} the course that they had taken on 

fairly when he based his arguments on the | occasions. When Lord Althorp, in 1833 
assumption that all these statements and | brought in a Bill for removing the duty on 
reports were mere fictions, got up for the | timber used in shipbuilding, the noble Lord 
purpose of serving the views of the Go-| and his party actually rejected the Motion 
vernment. He did not, therefore, see any- | and compelled the Ministry of the day ta 
thing in the argument which he had made | give up a measure which he believed woglj 
upon his mistaken supposition. The noble | have been attended with the most benefici| 
Lord had asked for what purpose it was| results to the shipping interests of this 
that they were now about to make this| country. And yet that very party ha 
proposed change? Why, it was that they | now the effrontery to say that the adv. 
might be consistent with the free-trade | cates of free trade sought to injure the 
principles which they had already adopted | mercantile marine, whereas they had then. 
on other questions; it was that they might | selves sacrificed that interest, and injured 
strike off the fetters that bound down our | the prosperity of the country to an enm. 
commerce with the whole world. Free | mous extent. But did he rest his view on 
trade could not exist where navigation | that ground alone? He recollected having 
laws existed. It was really a matter of | heard Mr. Young state, on the occasion to 
duty, consistency, and principle, that they which he before alluded, that foreign ships 
should abolish those laws which impeded | could victual from 40 to 50 per cent less 
and checked the growth of that commerce ' than British ships, amounting to from 9 to 
which they all seemed anxious to promote. | 15 per cent on the expense of the whole 
Now, with regard to their fisheries, which | voyage. Mr. Young called upon them 
the noble Lord had dwelt so forcibly upon, | either to repeal the Navigation Acts and 
what were the facts? The noble Lord | the Registry Acts, and to leave them to 
had said that there were at one time 700, build and navigate their ships as cheaply 
British ships belonging the South Sea as they could, or else to give them a pr 
fishery. [Lord G. Buzntinck: I stated tection equal to the disqualification im- 
the number to have been at one time 726.] posed upon them. He agreed fully inal 
Did the noble Lord know that in 1834, his | that Mr. Young had said about the burdens 
Friend Mr. George Frederick Young, who | on shipowners, but he differed from that 
had been then a Member of that House, | gentleman as to the remedy to be employed. 
and who had so prominently come forward Mr. Young was for repealing the Act under 
with evidence on this question, gave a dif- | which the reciprocity treaties had been en- 
ferent account of the matter? did the noble | tered into; but he (Mr. Hume) could not 
Lord know what were Mr. Young’s views | agree in such a view of the subject, For his 
as to the decline of the South Sea trade ? | part, it was a matter of surprise to him how 
Would the noble Lord take Mr. Young’s | their commercial marine had been so long 
testimony of the eauses which then existed, | able to bear up against the injuries im- 
tending to the depression of that trade? | posed by the navigation laws, and the re 
Mr. Young, in moving on the 5th of June, | strictions of which the shipping interests 
1834, for leave to bring in a Bill to repeal | so justly complained. Of the various grier- 
the Reciprocity of Duties Act, entered! ances which Mr. Young had quoted in 
into a statement of the grievances of which | 1834, the principal that still remained was 
the British shipowner had to complain. | that relating to the manning of ships; bat 
Mr. Young, who was well acquainted | even in that respect it should be recollectel 
with shipbuilding, said, on that occasion, | that the men were paid higher wages 1 
that in consequence of the heavy duties! America than in this country, and that, # 
which were paid on every article used| far the United States were concerned, 
in the construction of a ship in Great Bri-| England had the advantage in this part 
tain, none of which attached to those arti-| cular. As to the building of ships, they 
cles in other nations, it was impossible for| had it in evidence before the Committee 
the British shipholder, unprotected, to com- | that the Swedes and Norwegians were 
pete with the foreigner. There was no/ obliged to come over to England for 
one in that House more anxious than he! numerous articles used in the construction 
was to remove the burdens on the shipping | of vessels. And as the duty was now taken 
interests which still remained; but he) off hemp, iron, tar, copper, ropes, sails, 
thought that they had a right to complain | anchors, and other articles, which had to 
of those who now put themselves forward pay duty at the time that Mr. Young hat 
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his statement in 1834, there could 
yn doubt but that the British shipbuilder 
would’ be able to compete with the ship- 
builder of any part of the world. He would 
wy, let English shipowners and English 
«pital Have the advantage of the material 
wherewith to work; and was there a man 
sho"heard him who could say that ships 
eouldbe made up cheaper in any part of 
ike world than in this country? The ten 
qievarices stated by the shipowners in 
1834, were directed against the Recipro- 
tity Acts ; but since that period, all the 
complaints then made had been removed. 
He wished to know, therefore, what it was 
they now wanted? As he gathered from 
the speeches of their organs in that House, 
they wanted a monopoly of trade: they 
vished to prevent foreign ships coming 
into competition with theirs. This was 
impossible under a system of free trade. 
Already had it been determined that fo- 
righ manufactures should be brought into 
competition with our own; and upon what 
principle of reason or justice could the 
Howse refuse now to cheapen freights ? 
The rate of carriage was of more impor- 
tmee to English manufacturers than to 
the subjects of any other country in the 
world, because we imported the greatest 
quantity of raw materials. He would put 
it to hon. Gentlemen opposite, who con- 
tended for the maintenance of the existing 
system, whether it was not of great impor- 
tance to have the price of raw materials 
for manufactures cheapened ? There could 
be no doubt about it; and it was on this 
ground he contended that the shipowners, 
vho insisted upon retaining the navigation 
hws instead of seeking to promote the 
welfare of the country, were seeking to 
impoverish it for their own profit. He 
firmly believed that if these laws had been 
removed in the year 1815, there would 
have been a progressive increase in our 
shipping to a much greater amount than 
had taken place, and that its owners would 
have been far more prosperous than they 
were; and he likewise firmly believed that 
abetter time could not have been chosen 
than the present for adopting this policy 
as part of the great system of free trade. 
Various objections, however, were urged, 
hone of which had, in his mind, the least 
‘soundness. Amongst them it was alleged 
that Sir James Stirling had given his evi- 


dence hastily. He denied that allegation. | 
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to be shaken. Was it not a fact that so 
far from the navigation laws tending to in- 
crease the number of seamen for the Navy, 
they had actually rendered them more 
searce? Was it not also a fact that the 
apprenticeship system had thrown men 
from our shores just at the moment when 
they were of most value? Then with regard 
to the loss of the South Sea fisheries, the 
facility with which the Americans had ob- 
tained that trade had arisen partly from the 
distance and partly from the operation of our 
own legislation; but there was every reason 
to believe, that if these laws were repealed, 
our Australian Colonies would very soon 
take from the United States a large por- 
tion of that trade. So far as the experi- 
ments had yet been made, they had been 
successful. On these grounds he called 
upon those hon. Gentlemen who asked for 
the maintenance of the navigation laws, to 
act upon their own principles, as enun- 
ciated in 1834. Let them join with his 
(Mr. Hume’s) side of the House, in urging 
their repeal, and in pressing upon the Go- 
vernment the necessity of removing every 
burden upon British ships to which foreign 
vessels were not liable. 

ApmiraL BOWLES: It is always with 
reluctance that I take up the time of the 
House; but I trust I may ask for their 
indulgence on the present occasion, which 
is of too much importance to justify an of- 
ficer of my rank in contenting himself with 
a merely silent vote: and differing, as I 
do, from Her Majesty’s Government, it is 
my duty to state my opinion to them hon- 
estly and fairly. I believe, Sir, I shall 
best consult the wishes and convenience of 
the House by confining my observations to 
the naval part of the question, avoiding as 
far as may be possible a repetition of the 
arguments which have been already urged 
during this protracted debate, and address- 
ing myself to the main question, namely, 
the effect which the proposed changes 
will have on our maritime superiority, and 
on the supply of seamen for the Royal 
Navy during war, or on any sudden emer- 
gency when this calamity may be averted 
by a rapid display of force. But, Sir, it 
is impossible to do this without pausing 
for a moment to ask the reason why 
measures of this extreme importance are 
thus urgently pressed forward at so late a 
period of the Session, and when an in- 
quiry, left unfinished last year by this 


He believed Sir James Stirling’s opinions | branch of the Legislature, is now in pro- 
vere based upon mature reflection—that | gress in the other House of Parliament. 


they would be found correct, and impossible 
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tion of doing more than to place their plan 
before the country for consideration during 
the remainder of the year, my objection to 
going into Committee would be very mate- 
rially diminished. 
many improvements and modifications of 
our present system have become neces- 
sary, and more especially with respect to 
our colonies; but what I most dread is, 
any rash and hasty legislation at so criti- 
cal a period ; for most critical I cannot but 
consider it, notwithstanding the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Member for Oxford 
University, when the whole world is con- 
vulsed around us, and we know so little 
what another month may bring forth; and 
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I consider those as incurring a most fearful | 


responsibility who add, at such a moment, 
to the distress and dissatisfaction already 
too prevalent, and give an additional shock 
to public confidence by alarming great and 
important interests. Let me, Sir, recall 
to the recollection of the House the fatal 
consequences of a similar course taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government not two years 
since. Anxious, apparently, to outstrip 
their predecessors in the race of liberality, 
they rashly brought forward those mea- 
sures which have proved so destructive to 
our West Indian colonies, and of which 
the results are so well described in the re- 
port of the Committee recently laid on the 
table. All our sacrifices in the cause of 
humanity have been rendered abortive, 
and the negro population, which we had 
hoped to christianise and civilise, are in 
imminent danger of relapsing into hea- 
thenism and barbarism, by the withdrawal 
of all the means of education and religious 
instruction. And yet, Sir, what sanguine 
predictions were hazarded in 1846 with 
respect to these measures! Let me read 
two very short extracts from speeches of 
that period, and then ask the House to 
pause before they again rely on oracles 
so signally deceptive. Lord J. Russell 
said— 

“ Impelled by energy, and invigorated by the 
spirit of freedom in commercial transactions, my 
belief is that the colonists will gain and not suffer 
by this great change in our policy. ‘I believe 
that the cultivation of sugar will be-itself ad- 
vaneed to a greater extent when the colonists 
know that they must compete in the market of 
the mother country with the productions of other 
nations.” 

Sir C. Wood said— 

“ T believe they will ultimately triumph in the 
great experiment which we are about to try. 
With all that skill, energy, and power, which be- 
long to the merchants and planters of those colo- 
nies, it will be a measure of benefit, and not of 
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| injury. To all others—the me 
Seeurene of this country—I sates and man. 
hopes it will be most beneficial, and more 
cially to the shipowners, to whom it will be most 
advantageous.” 
But, Sir, I will, as I promised, avoid en. 
| larging further on this part of the ques. 
| tion, and confine my remaining obseryy, 
|tions to the probable effects of thes 
| changes on our national Navy ; and here | 
| cannot hesitate to declare my own decided 
opinion that the two marines are j 
rably and indissolubly united — that 
|must stand and fall together—and that 
any measure which may impair or injure 
the one, will equally affect the other, 
| Where ean fifty or sixty thousand seamen 
be found to fit out and fight our fleets ex. 
cept in our mercantile marine? yen 
during peace a perpetual interchange of 
men is going on between the two services, 
to their mutual advantage; and, notwith- 
standing my regard and respect for Sir J, 
Stirling, I cannot but say, after the ap- 
peals that have been made to his opinions 
and authority, that scarcely a second of 
ficer in the Navy could have been found to 
corroborate them; and when it is consid. 
ered that, after all, his only plan for render 
ing the Navy independent of the merchant 
service is, to keep up something very like 
a war establishment during peace, I should 
like to hear what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer says before I offer any further 
remarks. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford co- 
siders, on the contrary, the abundance of 
seamen in the merchant service to be # 
great that a sufficient supply may always 
be obtained, and refers to 1793 in support 
of his assertion; but he should reeollect 
that at that time nobody dreamed of calling 
in question the propriety or necessity a 
impressment, and that 50,000 men were 
in those (perhaps more barbarous, but cer- 
tainly more vigorous) days, easily raised— 
but now let the House consider the outery 
that has been raised, and the endeavours 
made to excite irritation and resistance 
against it, and reflect whether we cal 
safely depend on procuring men by the 
same means with the same rapidity. I 
therefore earnestly entreat once more 
the House, to pause before they enter as 
course which may lead to a serious dimint- 
tion of that reserve foree on which 
safety of the country must always depend. I 
perceive that the destruction of the appret 
tice system is also contemplated. Surely, 
Sir, when it is considered that this is 
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anally training, to supply the void which 
the casualties inseparable from a sailor’s 
ie are daily creating amongst our seamen, 
would be more prudent rather to modify 
than to destroy so valuable a part of our 
system, if we really have any reason to ap- 
rehend that our supply of seamen exceeds 
the demand for them. I was yesterday at 
the Marine Society’s office—an institution 
which annually takes about 1,200 boys 
sat of the streets of London, and renders 


them valuable members of society. This | 


charity will be rendered useless if the ap- 
prentice system is abolished. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Man- 
chester may ridicule my apprehensions, 
and impute ‘them to age and professional 
prejudices. He, we know, thinks that the 
golden age has already arrived—that the 
lon and lamb are lying down together—that 


yars and rumours of wars have ceased for | 


” 


erer—and that the ‘‘ spirit of the times 
demands the sacrifice of our Navy and 
maritime superiority before that golden 
image of Mammon, which he would fain 
persuade us is the only object of adoration 
amongst his constituents at Manchester. 
Bat 1 am persuaded, Sir, that he greatly 


misrepresents them; that they are fully 
avare of the importance of protection and 
defence to their widely (and often hazard- 
ously) extended commercial interests; that 
they will estimate as it deserves all this 
wild declamation, and have sufficient intel- 
ligence to appreciate the value of a re- 


serve of 230,000 British seamen to 
srengthen the Royal Navy in time of 
ned, That Navy, Sir, has only very 
lately recovered, under the wise and vigor- 
ous administration of the right hon. Baro- 
net (Sir R. Peel), from the effects of ten 
years’ ill-judged and overstrained economy. 
I trust it will not be subjected to any 
new experiments; and that the warning 
vowe of an old officer, who has witnessed 
ts most glorious days, and trusts he may 
uever live to see those glories dimmed or 
obeeured, may not be raised in vain. 

Mz. COBDEN: The noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn has travelled 
through a wide field of topics; but I do 
not feel it incumbent on me to follow his 
trample. The noble Lord and I start from 
totally opposite premises. He is for pro- 
tection to all, or, in other words, he wishes 
0 tax all for the benefit of all; I wish to 
x none for the benefit of any. 
tuerefore proceed from two opposite prin- 
“ples to the discussion of the question be- 
‘wethe House, It is hardly fair in the 
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| noble Lord to say that dissatisfaction exists 
as to the consequences of free-trade mea- 
| sures. I believe that the country is satis- 
fied with those measures. I do not mean 
to say that the country is satisfied with 
the present state of commerce and manu- 
factures; but whatever hallucination may 
prevail on that subject in this House, I 
believe that the country generally attri- 
butes the present suffering to causes to- 
| tally distinct from those to which the noble 
Lord always refers it. There is one point 
to which I wish to call the noble Lord’s 
attention, because I think that he will, 
with his usual candour, admit that it pre- 
sents a difficulty in the way of the estab- 
| blishment of his premises. The noble 
| Lord wishes for protection for everybody; 
but we annually export 50,000,000/. worth 
of manufactures, the producers of which 
have no protection whatever. I found that 
| this circumstance supplied me with a pow- 
| erful argument when I was advocating the 
|repeal of the corn laws. The exporters 
of those 50,000,0007. worth of manufac- 
tures and produce sustained their share of 
public burdens, they gave employment to 
millions of the population, and yet they 
enjoyed no protection. Since the altera- 
tion of the corn laws the free-traders have 
enlisted on their side the agriculturists as 
'well as the manufacturers, and now we 
purpose to take another step in free trade. 
| It remains for the opponents of the repeal 
of the navigation laws to show what spe- 
cial ground exists for continuing a tax on 
the carrying of commodities for the inte- 
rest of shipowners. That is the whole 
| question before us to-night. Strong as I 
|found myself in advocating free trade in 
| corn, I find myself infinitely stronger in 
| advocating free trade in shipping; because 
| nearly all the arguments on which a free 
| trade in corn was opposed, have vanished 
when we come to consider the question of 
free trade in shipping. When we asked 
for the repeal of the corn laws, we were 
told of the exclusive burdens which press- 
ed upon the agricultural population, and of 
the heavy taxes upon their consumable ar- 
ticles. Those arguments cannot be ap- 
plied to the shipping question. Why 
should not the sailor in his ship, as well as 
the workman in the factory, or the labourer 
on the farm, be able to compete with fo- 
reigners ? You have applied free trade to 
{the manufacturer and the agricultural la- 
|bourer; why not apply it to the sailor? 
He has infinitely the advantage over both. 
When a sailor gets into work and goes 
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abroad in his ship, he pays no duty on his 
sugar, or his tea, or his spirits, or his 
wine—he gets all these duty free. And 
what also is the position of your ship- 
owner? I used to hear a great outcry by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite when they talked 
of the great burdens that were thrown 
upon the landowner—the county rates, the 
highway rates, the poor-rates, the church 
rates—but the shipowner pays none of 
these; he is exempted from all such bur- 
dens. Therefore, on the score of taxation, 
the shipowner and the sailor are infinitely 
better able to compete with the foreigner 
than any other class of the community. 
What is the principle of free trade? You 
will admit that if it means anything it is 
the bringing of more commodities into this 
country than would be otherwise imported, 
and that is what you dread, although it is 
obvious that it must be advantageous to 
the shipowner. Now take the shipbuilder, 
the shipowner, the sailor; take the whole 
community of consumers—for we are all 
consumers—and let us see what is the 
effect of this principle. Take the ship- 
builder, to begin with; you say he cannot 
compete with the foreigner. Why cannot 
he compete with the foreigner? It has 
been proved over and over again that you 
have built ships here—taking the whole 
ship equipments into account—cheaper 
than in any other part of the world, qua- 
lity for quality. Iam not going to take a 
Canadian-built ship, which may have stood 
on Lloyd’s books for four years, and com- 
pare it with a British-built ship. Hon. 
Gentlemen engaged in agriculture have run 
away with an idea that a ship is built en- 
tirely with wood like a box. Why, the 
wood is not the half of the cost of a ship; 
though the British shipbuilder has an ad- 
vantage even with regard to the timber, 
without taking into account the superiority 
of the workmen. But I take the ship al- 
together. You have one fact mentioned 
in the evidence before the Committee by a 
witness who stated that he built a ship in 
Sunderland cheaper than at Dantzie. I 
took the blue book with me to Dantzie, 
where great interest was taken in this 
question, and I asked whether the state- 
ment was correct ¢ I said, can you build a 
ship at Sunderland cheaper than you can 
at Dantzic ? and the answer I got was con- 
firmatory of the evidence given in the blue 
book. We hear much of the high wages 
paid to shipwrights in this country—it is 
true their wages are higher than in many 
countries, but they do more work. But 
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we all know that our greatest Tivals, the 
Americans, pay far higher wages to their 
shipwrights than we do; and why? Be. 
cause the American shipwrights are het. 
ter educated; they are harder Working 
men than ours are in England—work ; 
greater number of hours, and take shorter 
time for dinner. They work more intently 
and with more diligence in America thay 
in England; they therefore get higher 
wages, but that is not paying more money 
for the work done. Then we come to the 
shipowner; now, if he can buy his ship 
here as cheap as anywhere else, why should 
he not compete with the foreigner in the 
sailing of his ship? Here, at the threshold, 
is one difficulty, which ought to be fairly 
met. In comparison with American ships, 
our ships are not so well worked; the crews 
are not so quick; the captains do not so 
readily despatch business in port, nor do 
they take the same care of the cargo, But 
that is a great difficulty which may be got 
over, and does not affect the inherent qu- 
lities of our sailors. We have heard a 
good deal about the reports of our consuls 
abroad in regard to the conduct of our 
sailors. I will not say anything upon my 
own authority in depreciation of the char- 
acter of our sailors; but it is mentioned in 
the evidence of Mr. Young and Mr. Somes 
that our sailors are very insubordinate and 
disorderly in their corduct in port. The 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire has said a 
great deal respecting Mr. Booker, our con- 
sul at Cronstadt. It is perfectly true he 
has been fifty-nine years a consul, and iss 
highly interesting man of his age. | 
visited him. I entered his office on the 
25th of September last. I found him en- 
gaged; he came to me and said he had 
been engaged on some very disagreeable 
business in settling a dispute between some 
sailors, and that that was the third case 
he had had to deal with to-day. We had 
a little more conversation on the subject, 
and he told me the last July he had suty- 
one squabbles between sailors of that port 
and their officers to settle in his counting: 
house. He then said that there had been 
issued a circular, addressed to the masters 
of ships, dated July 11, 1847, which was 
to the following effect :— 

“That in consequence of the serious and w- 
becoming riots which had broken out last, Sunday 
in more places than one, the masters of ships were 
desired to warn their men to conduct themselves 
with more propriety, and to eaution them not to 
resist the soldiers or police.” 


It was also suggested that, if possible, the 
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sailors should be paid their money on the | their own energies and exertions. I main- 
week days, in order to prevent their coming | tain, that if you repeal the navigation laws, 
on shore on a Sunday, thereby causing a| you will do more to bring out those natu- 
great desecration of the Lord’s day. From | ral qualities of the British seamen than by 
what 1 heard from Mr. Booker, it corrobo- | any other means youcan pursue. But the 
rated the allegations contained in the circu- | question, after all, is this, whether you are 
lar. He did not tell me that the sailors | to put any impediment in the way of our 
committed robbery, and it may be perfectly | receipt of commodities from foreign coun- 
true that during the fifty-nine years of his | tries, with a view to benefit this or that in- 
experience there might have been only two | terest? Our old question about protection 
British sailors sent to St. Petersburgh to| was in respect to the revenue. It was 
betried for such an offence. But that is | said, that protecting duties were required 
not the question: the question is whether | for the sake of the revenue; but the naviga- 
the English sailors in port were given to| tion law never was a question of revenue 
habits of intoxication. I believe there is|—it is a pure prohibition of the right of 
too much of it. Is it wise that we should freely carrying commodities. I contend, 
shut our eyes to that fact, and lavish praises that both the manufacturers and the agri- 
upon British seamen, rather than tell them | culturists of this country have in fairness a 
plainly what are the complaints that are | right to get their raw produce as cheap as 
made against them? I believe that the|it can be brought from any place on the 
English sailor is a mueh less sober char- | earth. The agriculturists will have free 
acter than the Mediterranean or the Adri- | trade in corn on the Ist of February next 
atic sailor. I believe that he is much less | year; but what is now their case? Some 
educated than the sailors from the northern | time since a Swedish ship, coming from 
countries, and certainly less educated and | America with a cargo of bones, arrived at 
sober than the sailors in the American Yarmouth; but, as the law stood, the cap- 
service. These are very serious disadvan- | tain was not allowed to land thg cargo, 
tages in navigating a vessel, and it is | because they were not brought from Swe- 
highly desirable that these evils should be | den, or in an American vessel. ‘* No,”’ 
corrected. You could not do better ser- say the farmer’s friends, ‘you shall not 
vice to the country than to tell the British | have these bones to manure your farms in 
seamen of these faults. I never heard but | Norfolk.’”’ The captain then goes to 
one opinion expressed in every part of the | Hamburgh, lands the bones there; they 
world where 1 have been, that the Eng-| are then laid on a Holstein farm; a crop 
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lish sailor has natural qualities supe- 


ror to those of the sailors of all other | 


mations. None could go aloft better in a 
gale of wind; none in the greatest dan- 
ger could show such calmness, courage, 


and energy, as he. These are his natural | 


qualities, which will always belong to him, 


| is grown upon that farm: and that crop 
comes here next summer duty free, in 
competition with the Norfolk farmer. Ap- 
ply this to guano, oil cake, clover seed, 
| and what is it that the farmer’s friends are 
in effect doing? Cannot they see that, 
having applied the principle of free trade 


in spite of all moral disadvantages. But | to the article of corn, they cannot do a 
kt us try and educate him morally, in ad-| greater injustice to the farmer than by 
dition to his physical superiority, and so putting an obstacle in the way of his re- 
improve the man as to render him less yul- | ceiving every other article as cheap as he 
uerable to competition than he now is. If|canget them? I was rather amused that 
then we are agreed that we can build |the noble Lord opposite should make an 
ships cheaper here than abroad, and if our| attack on the Statistical Board; for, if 
sailors are naturally of as good quality as| there is any one department of Govern- 
any in the world, then I ask why we should | ment which has the confidence of the coun- 
ot be able to compete with foreigners, as | try and the world, it is the statistical depart- 
tis called, on the sea? I see no danger| ment against which the noble Lord has 
our mercantile marine excepting in the| levelled his attack. But my right hon. 
system which calls itself, and falsely calls |Friend the Member for Manchester has 
itself, a system of protection. The effect! sufficiently vindicated Mr. Porter and the 
of that system is to make both the men| Board from the aspersions which have been 
and the captains trust to some peculiar | cast upon it. It is a fact clearly estab- 
privilege and protection from the English | lished by statistical returns that our ton- 


4g; and induce them to look to your le- 


Sslation for assistance rather than rely on 
\ 


nage has been increasing in a greater ratio 
than that of any other country. But I do 
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not put my argument on that ground; for | 
if 1 could not support that argument, still I | 
should advocate free trade in shipping; for | 
if there be anything we cannot do cheaper | 
than other countries, then | am for buying | 
an article from any other country which can | 
produce it cheaper than we; and if that 
article be the freight of shipping, I will then | 
take that shipping in preference to our | 
own. But don’t let me be misunderstood. | 
We have especial advantages in shipping | 
over all the world, for however good our 
manufacturers may be, or our farmers may | 
be, there can be no doubt that from our 
peculiar insular position we are of necessity | 
a maritime people. It is the inherent 
nature of the British race—it is our pas- | 
sion. As the camel is to the men of the 
desert, or as the horse is to the Tartar, so 
are ships tothe English people. We could 
not live without ships—we should be bar- 
barians if we were not sailors. With re- | 
gard to the coasting trade, I am sorry that 
the Government has not thrown it open al- 
together. I do not believe any foreigners 
would come on our shore. The language 
itself would be an obstacle, besides the | 
many lecal interests that would make com- 
petition impossible. I also regret that the 
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power of retaliation should be given to the 


Queen in Council, not that I believe it will 
be ever acted upon. I will say one word 
only on the naval view of the question. I) 
have heard with regret much of that which 
we are apt to stigmatise as the doctrine of 
physical foree when used by our poorer 
fellow-countrymen. I dislike these inces- 
sant boasts of our maritime supremacy and 
maritime greatness. But, believing that 
a change in our navigation laws is not 
destined to weaken the force of our mer- 
cantile marine, so neither can I suppose 
that it will diminish our naval supremacy. 
But what I object to is, that you should 
be constantly harping upon the string. Is | 
this the time to be always singing “ Rule, 
Britannia? ”’ [Laughter.| If hon. Gen- 
tlemen who laugh were on the Army, Navy, 
and Ordnance Committee with me, they 
would have a more just sense of the cost of | 
that tune. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Manchester has been a good deal at- | 
tacked for the pacific sentiments he ut- | 
tered at the conclusion of his able speech 
the other night. I beg to express un- 
feignedly my sympathy in his sentiments; 
but I must observe that he did not say 
what has been attributed to him—that we 
were going to enter upon the millennium | 
of universal peace. What he said was, 
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that you should not tréat war as the 
state of this country, for that the coup 
is in favour of peace. He said that this 
is an age in which peaceful principles 
vail, and in that sentiment I most fully cor. 
roborate him. If you doubt it, let only a 
word be expressed in this House whieh ip. 
dicates that you are going to war, and 
then you will feel the full force of public 
opinion in favour of peace. The ground 
on which I object to this constant assum 
tion of warlike supremacy is, that it pro 
vokes kindred passions on the part of other 
nations; and the conviction of my ho, 
Friend near me, and my own conviction, is, 
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| that if we enunciate the doctrines of peace, 


we shall draw forth similar sentiments 
from the rest of the world. Whilst we are 
as much interested as any Members of this 
House can be in the maintenance of every 
just right of the English people, we ar 
anxious to identify ourselves with the prin- 
ciples of peace, and to identify the ques- 
tion of free trade, and especially that of 
the repeal of the navigation laws, with 
those principles, believing, as we do, that 
by removing the obstacles to free commu- 
nication between nations by shipping, we 
are doing more to blend and interweare 
nations one with another that can be done 
by any other process. If you adopt the 
principle of free trade in navigation, should 
war at any future time arise, you render it 
almost impossible for the system of mar- 
time warfare—especially by privateers— 
to be carried on; for when ships under all 
flags are carrying the commodities of all 
nations, you will defy armed cruisers to 
find the commodities of which they ar 
in quest, and you will put a strong 
obstacle in the way of war by removing 
one of the greatest inducements which 
has hitherto led mankind to engage m 
war. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I remember that the 
noble Lord opposite used sometimes to tell 
us when we attempted to defend that 
cause of protection which we have not yet 
deserted, that we were reasoning m 4 
vicious circle. The noble Lord was apt ® 
say, ‘‘ True it is that the interests you 
are now advocating may probably profit 
by the injury of another interest; that 
other interest may also, in its tum, by 
some exceptional legislation, profit at 
the cost of its neighbour; but you are, @ 
fact, moving,’’ as the noble Lord well ex 
pressed it, ‘in a vicious cirele, Interest 
after interest receives an exceptional ad- 
vantage, but the result is, when you §° 
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round the circle, that the multitude are in- 
‘ared.” We have now, Sir, a new vicious 
‘irele introduced into our debates.. A new 
interest is attacked in this debate; and it 
is said With an air of calmness by those 
yho have come forward to develop this 
new philosophy, ‘* It is very true the pre- 
sent proposal may inflict a great injury 

this interest; but because other in- 
terests have been injured, the vicious circle 
must be completed, and we: can only go 
round, Here is one more interest left; we 
may even find another; but after having 
deprived so many interests of their advan- 

—after having pursued a course of 
theoretic legislation that has terminated in 
so much practical misery, it is only in ac- 
cordance with every principle of reason, of 
justice, and of that candour and fairness 
#9 characteristic of Britons, that we 
should deal out to every other interest 
the same merciful interposition that has 
produced such beneficent results.’’ The 
frst vicious circle was a sufficiently dis- 
agreeable circumstance in the history of 
this country. What men think of the 
second vicious circle I leave with confi- 
dence to that irritated public opinion 
vhich, I believe, will not long hesitate 
in expressing its convictions upon the 
subject. The hon. Gentleman who has 
jut addressed us is the principal 
author of the first vicious circle. Had 
it not been for him that thesis would 
never have been adopted by a Minister 
and accepted by a Parliament; and now, 
after a lapse of two years, the hon. 
Gentleman has to rise in his place in 
this House and to become the advocate 
of the new vicious circle. Before, he 
promised us general advantage; now, 
he says it is only just that you should 
all take your share in the universal dis- 
ater, With regard, Sir, to the unfortu- 
mate interest which is now before us, 
vhich is now laid upon the dissection 
table of that Assembly which was called 
together to watch over the interests and 
guard the rights of Englishmen—with re- 
gard to the new victim, this I will say, tliat 
if the question before us were an inquiry 
into the comparative expense of building 
&ship at Stettin or at Sunderland, I 
should consider it, as far as I am con- 
cemed, an act of the utmost presump- 
Yon to offer my opinion upon the sub- 
ject. I have listened with, I believe, 
constant attention, to the course of this 
hate; 1 am sure that I have studied, 
With a8 much power of abstraction as I 
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could command, the evidence that has 
been submitted to the two Houses of 
Parliament; but to presume to rise and 
offer my opinion to this House as to the 
relative price of cordage or of sailcloth, 
would be an act of arrogance of which I 
trust I never should be guilty. I confess 
at once that I am inextricably involved 
in the coils of such a controversy. The 
pitch and tar of the details of such an 
argument conceal and discolour all the 
great principles that are really at stake. 
I leave the power of adjudication upon 
such a topic to the hon. Member for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. I should 
have thought, myself, that this House 
was not exactly the tribunal competent to 
decide upon such a topic in a satisfactory 
manner. But the hon. Member for the West 
Riding has immense advantage. He is a 
friend of Mr. Brunton, who has told him 
that he has had personal experience of the 
cost of building ships, both at Sunderland 
and at Stettin; and that some years ago, 
when he communicated with the hon. Gen- 
tleman, he had no fear of the competition 
of the ports of the Baltic. I bow with 
great respect to the opinion of Mr. Brun- 
ton; but as his views have been referred 
to, I may state that I have in my hand a 
paper containing a much more recent opin- 
ion of that gentleman than the one quoted 
by the hon. Member for the West Riding. 
This is a paper which was sent to me in 
common, I dare say, with many other hon. 
Gentlemen; and I find from that, at a 
meeting on the subject of the navigation 
laws held at the Exchange in Sunderland, 
a few days ago, Mr. Brunton was the prin- 
cipal orator, and moved a resolution. It 
seems that a Mr. Wilson—not the hon. 
Member for Westbury—who gave evidence 
before the Committee of this House, ex- 
pressed his opinion at that meeting upon 
this important. subject; and Mr. Brunton, 
in alluding to that gentleman’s speech, 
said that he did not mean to charge Mr. 
Wilson with telling a falsehood, but that 
he would adopt a milder term. [The hon. 
Gentleman read an account of the meeting, 
which stated, that Mr. Wilson having said 
that the repeal of the navigation laws would 
make little difference to British shipowners, 
Mr. Brunton observed, that he considered 
such a measure would depreciate their pro- 
perty 30 or 40 per cent; that it would 
drive the purchaser of ships to foreign 
countries; and that all artisans concerned 
in the shipbuilding trade must suffer very 
severely.] Mr. Brunton sat down amid 
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loud cheers, after proposing a resolution 
expressing the opinion of the meeting that 
if this measure of the Government is car- 
ried, it will be fatal to British shipbuilders 
and to British shipowners, and calling upon 
those who are favourable to the interests 
of native industry to rally round the Brit- 
ish shipbuilders and shipowners at this 
moment. Now, I beg the House to ob- 
serve, that it was not I who introduced the 
name of Mr. Brunton into this debate, nor 
should I have done so; but when I found 
so great an authority brought before our 
notice by the hon. Member for the West 
Riding—when I saw that Mr. Brunton was 
evidently the authority upon which the 
hon. Gentleman had formed his opinions— 
I think the House will agree with me that it 
was my duty to give them the last opinion of 
Mr. Brunton upon this very same subject. 
Before I enter into the general question, I 
cannot but notice some observations of the 
hon. Member for the West Riding respect- 
ing our commercial marine. Anything 
that falls from that hon. Gentleman always 
commands considerable attention from the 
public; and after the journey which the 
hon. Gentleman made through Europe in 
a moment of almost unparalleled triumph, 
anything he may say in this House will 
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probably be re-echoed, even at this pe-| 


riod of distraction, throughout the Conti- 
nent, and will no doubt influence public 
opinion. I listened with great regret to 
what that hon. Gentleman said with re- 
spect to British mariners and to British 
captains. We all know that the Brit- 
ish seaman, or any Englishman under 
any circumstances, is not like the drilled 
slave of countries where the population 
have not been educated under the influence 
of institutions similar to our own. There 
is no doubt that in any establishment, | 
and among any body of men, you will al- 
ways find very troublesome fellows to deal 
with; but that is not any evidence against 
the character of the race, as the hon. Gen- 
tleman calls it, or against the system un- 
der which they are educated and employed. 
It is rather an evidence of the consequence 
of free institutions and of those liberal 
principles which the hon. Gentleman ad- 
mires. Now, I have some evidence before | 
me of the conduct of Englishmen, not in 
a ship, but in an establishment scarcely | 
inferior to it in national importance. The 
person by whom the statement is made is 
Mr. John Brooks, a gentleman well known 
to the Select Committee on the Navigation 
Laws, and to hon. Gentlemen opposite. 


i 
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He was asked by Mr. Alderman Thomp. 
son— 
‘‘If the navigation laws were repealed, of 


| course you would repeal that part of them which 


prohibits English ships from navigating with less 
than three-fourths of English seamen ? ” 
Mr. Brooks replied— 

“IT do not much understand that question; but 
my belief is, that there is a fourth of foreigners 
allowed to come in an English vessel ; but the 
English ships do not keep up that fourth, for this 
reason, that the sailors cannot agree: I haye had 
a good deal to do with the management of my 
men in Lancashire.” : 
(That was in his mill)— 

“ T have fought several battles with my men, 
There are men there called ‘ Flints’ and ‘Knob. 
sticks.’ I have had sixty soldiers and three off. 
cers for nine months at my works, and I under. 
stand therefore a good deal about that, and 
when they are mixed together they do not 
agree.” 

Now, suppose I were to come forward with 
that evidence and say, ‘‘ You see the state 
of the working population in the most fa- 
voured districts of the country; some are 
called flints and some knobsticks; the Bri. 
tish Parliament must immediately inter. 
fere, for you see that one of the most eni- 
nent of our manufacturers is obliged to 
have sixty soldiers and three officers on 
his premises for nine months, in order to 
keep them in order.’”’ If I were to draw 
that deduction, as any man might, from 
these circumstances, would it not be an 
entirely false deduction? And is it to be 


| tolerated, when there is such evidence 


given before a Parliamentary Committee, 
and a Committee, too, on the navigation 
laws, that a manufacturer should rise in 
this House and deduce from other evidence 


| given before the same Committee, that the 


conduct of our mariners is disgraceful to 
the country; that they are an ill-disciplin- 
ed, unruly, disorderly crew; when there 
is just as much evidence on which to 
build a theory equally well-founded with 
respect to the factory workers? I will not 


'notice any observations of the hon. Gen- 


tleman the Member for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire of a minute nature, because 
I wish not to trespass too long on the time 
of the House, and am desirous to advance 
at once to the real merits of the’case. 1 
must, however, make a single comment on 


‘one observation of the hon. Gentleman, not 


certainly of great importance, but it '8 
right that the truth should be accurately 
known; and when an erroneous impression 
is produced in this House by master of 
rhetoric, as the hon. Gentleman eertaialy 


The hou. 
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Gentleman said, with respect to the coast- 
ing trade— Who wants protection? The 
miive tongue of England is a protection— 
ye need have no fear of foreigners—our 
language js a protection.” Now, the hon. 
Gentleman, I dare say, is not aware of a 
cireumstance which, I assure him, I now 
date accurately to him, namely, that no 
nan is allowed to be a captain in the ma- 
rine of Sweden or Norway who is not mas- 
te of the English language. I admit 
thet this is not a point of great import- 
ance, and should not have adverted to it 
bat for the argument of the hon. Gentle- 
na, yet I think it is a fair answer to 
the conclusion built on the circumstances 
sated by the hon. Gentleman. I said be- 
fre that, if I thought that the question 
before the House was the relative expense 
df shipbuilding in English and foreign 
rts, I should not only consider it a pre- 
sumption on my part to offer an opinion on 
the sabject to the House, but I should cer- 
tainly consider that this tribunal was very 
litle qualified to arrive at an accurate re- 
alton that point. I do not consider that 
the question before us is that. It is some 
consolation to me to believe that those cir- 
cumstanees have very little to do with the 
question we are called on to decide to- 
ight. I understand the question before 
wtobe this: that the Government have 
uked us to abrogate an ancient national 
ystem with respect to our navigation—a 
ystem founded on definite principles, and 
aiming to arrive at definite ends. None 
if these ends are the protection of ship- 
builders and shipowners, and, therefore, if 
lean show that the principles on which 
the national system is founded are sound 
principles—that they are principles which, 
their action, are advantageous to the 
country and beneficent to the State, then 
lay that the question of the ability or 
inability of British shipbuilders and ship- 
omers to enter into competition with 
freigners is really not an element of 
the argument before us. Therefore, I 
tall be prepared to meet the question 
twully irrespective of that point which 
has been brought forward. I will meet 
ton the broadest ground, and debate it 
m reference to the very principles which 
we actually involved. Still, it is due to 
the tenor of the debate, and respectful to 
those who have preceded me, that I should 
wt altogether evade that point; and, 
though I shall not weary the House 
vith details, which, after all, none of 
WS Cal presume to decide upon (the evi- 
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dence being so contradictory, so compli- 
eated, and so conflicting), and though I 
will not presume to decide whether the 
English shipbuilding can compete with 
foreigners, this I may say, that I am an 
advocate for an established system, which 
I maintain has worked with great advan- 
tage to the State; and all that is necessary 
for me to do (and this is a perfectly gra- 
tuitous argument on my part) is to show 
you that your arguments to prove that 
the British shipping interest can compete 
with the foreign, are utterly unsubstantial 
and invalid. What is the first argument 
brought forward in reference to this mat- 
ter? It consists in a popular remark, 
which has been made with an air of 
eandour and fairness on more than one 
occasion, and has a plausible aspect. It 
is said that an Englishman has not a 
protection in the export trade—why then 
is it necessary that he should be protect- 
ed in the import trade? That seems a 
good argument. He is not protected, it 
is said, proceeding with the argument, in 
the export trade, and yet he competes suc- 
cessfully with the foreigner; why should he 
not, then, if unprotected in the import 
trade, beat the foreigner also in respect 
to that? But I deny that in the ex- 
port trade he competes with the for- 
eigner with advantage. I deny that you 
have produced any evidence on the sub- 
ject. I deny that there has been any 
evidence produced in debate with respect 
to the export trade as to that point. 
The little we know (for we have no do- 
cuments of authority and of detail in re- 
spect to the export trade) leads me to 
an opinion exactly the reverse. I should 
like to see, for instance, a Member for 
Liverpool get up in his place and tell 
us that his constituents had competed 
with foreigners in the export trade with 
advantage. That would have been a 
matter pregnant with instruction. But 
no Member for Liverpool has done that; 
and every Member of this House, whe- 
ther he respresents Liverpool, or is a 
merchant connected with the trade of 
Liverpool, knows that practically our ex- 
port trade is in the hands of foreigners. 
We know very well, for we observe it 
every day of our lives, that if in respect 
to America, for instance, the Govern- 
ment there sends an order for iron to 
England, it makes it a condition that 
the iron shall be exported in American 
ships. I learned an instance to this 
effect within a day or two; and there is 
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a Gentleman in this House, acquainted | port of Rio. Now, I havea statement of 
with and interested in the order. Within | the trade at Rio in 1847, which has just 
this day or two a large order was given | arrived; and of this document I cap say 
by the French Government for coal, and | that, though it has not been offered to the 
the condition was that it should be ex-| Committee of the House of Commons, 
ported in French ships. I am not blam-| has, before I read it to you, been offers 
ing the Government of the United Siates | I believe, to the Committee of the Hons 
or the Government of France for this; of Lords on oath. It is a document, the 
but when I hear it said that we are not| authenticity of which I can venture ty 
protected in our export trade, and yet affirm. It has at least been placed before 
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we compete with so much success with 
the foreigner, and when I find no au- 
thentic documents to guide us on this 
point, I am obliged to ask—‘‘ Where is 
your evidence?’’ In want of such evi- 
dence, I must avail myself of informa- 
tion which is open to everybody; and I 
cannot help arriving at a conclusion 
totally different from that come to by 
those who promulgate the opinion that 
we compete successfully with the for- 
eigner in the export trade. There is 
another point on which I will not dwell 
long; but I should not be acting with 
fairness towards the House if I. evad- 
ed the question; though I will avoid as 
much as possible going into details. 


It has been laid down over and over | 
again in this debate, as a circumstance | 


which ought to decide the question — 
that England in an open market can 
compete with any State. How often has 


it been said during the four or five nights’ | 


discussion on the present question, that 


while the shipping interests are trembling | 


at the idea of competition on the Thames, 
yet when the Atlantic is only once crossed, 
or the Adriatic reached, then, at Rio de 
Janeiro or at Trieste, English shipping 
carries everything before it. That I ad- 
mit to bea fair test; and though it has 
nothing, according to my views, to do with 
the great question before us, yet it is im- 
portant in discussion that the test, as it 
has been offered, should be uncompromis- 
ingly accepted. It is in my power to ac- 
cept it, and I do accept it; and I will show 
how utterly unfounded is that which is the 
foundation of the principal argument drawn 
from the state of the trade with Rio and 
Trieste. Hon. Gentlemen who have turned 
their attention to this subject will remem- 
ber the evidence given before the Commit- 
tee respecting the trade of Rio. The hon. 
Member for Stoke seemed somewhat as- 
tonished at the results then placed before 
him, and appeared to doubt whether there 
was any official evidence of the circum- 
stances offered before the Committee, de- 
tailing the trade for the year 1846 at the 


| the Committee of the House of Lords, m. 
| der that sanction which we all respeet; and 

though not yet in the papers delivered i 
| this House, it will very soon appear 
|them. This Fo A is pa phy = 
| significant. _The hon. Gentleman here 
|Tead the following statement with respect 
| to the trade of Rio de Janeiro :— 


| “In the year 1847, 659 ships, amounting to 
; 198,308 tons, cleared from Rio de Janeiro with 
| cargo, of which were—British, 31,735 tons, and 
| foreign, 166,563; total, 198,308 tons. Of the 
| above 31,735 tons British shipping, 15,388 tons 
| cleared for British ports and possessions, and 
| 16,347 tons for foreign ports—total, 31,735 tons, 
| Of the 659 ships cleared with cargo, 68,753 tons 
| were American, 31,735 tons British, 14,547 tons 
| Brazilian, 13,149 tons Danish, 13,738 tons Swe. 
| dish, 13,407 tons Hamburgh, 11,283 tons Portu. 
guese, 9,844 tons French, 6,959 tons Sardinian, 
and 6,409 tons Belgian ; 13,484 tons consisting of 
| Austrian, Spanish, Norwegian, Russian, and other 


| foreign ships—total, 198,308 tons.” 


| Thus it appeared that out of a tonnage of 
198,000 tons, British shipping commanded 
| only 16,000 tons; for of the 31,000 tons 
| put down for British shipping, more than 
| 15,000 tons cleared for our ports and colo 
| nies, and are, therefore, taken out of the 
| bearings of the discussion, and there remain 
| something more than 16,000 tons for foreign 
ports. This is the return for 1847. Isit 
possible, in the face of such a documentas 
that, to pretend that British shipping could 
carry everything before it; and that in 
| open ports it competes successfully with 
all the nations of the world? Now, Iwil 
take the case of Trieste. I take these 
two instances purposely, because they hare 
been perpetually appealed to in this de 
bate, and because it has been assumed as 
a fact which no one could deny, that Br- 
tish shipping at Rio and Trieste could 
compete with the shipping of all the worl. 
I have a return with respect to Trieste, 
which, though not of a yery recent date 
—not so recent as the return I have just 
quoted in respect to Rio—I am informed 
by a house having extensive transactons 
with Trieste may be taken as correct at 
the present time in reference to the ret 
tive proportions of the shipping. 
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hon. Gentleman read the following state- 
ment with respect to the shipping at 
Trieste :— 

«A Statement of all the Ships which entered the 
port of Trieste during the year 1833, each 
assigned to its proper country. There came 


fom— 
«The United States.—21 American, 6 Austrian 
ships—no British. 

“Sumatra.—2 American ships—no British. 
«Marseilles. —1 French, 22 Austrian, 4 Neapoli- 
tan, 7 Roman, 4 Sardinian ships—but no 
British. 

“Bordeaux—4 French, 
British. ; : 

« Spain. —9 Spanish, 1 Austrian, 1 Russian—no 


British. 

“Hamburgh.—3 Austrian, 3 Prussian—no British. 

«Hlolland.—2 Austrian, 1 Danish—no British. 

«“Sweden.—2 Swedes—no British. 

«St, Domingo.—1 British vessel, which has this 
vast trade all to itself. 

“Norway.—4 Hanoverian, 1 Danish, 1 Dutch, 1 
British vessel. 

“Quba—6 American, 2 
British. 

“Portugal.—7 Austrian, 2 Sardinian, 1 Danish, 
2 British, 

“Gibraltar and Malta, our own possessions.—9 
Austrian, 1 Roman, 6 British. 

“Brazils—11 Austrian, 4 American, 3 Danish, 3 
Spanish, 3 Sardinian, 1 Hamburgh, 1 French, 
1 Neapolitan, 1 Swedish, 42 British.” 

Thus it was only in reference to one coun- 

try that there is a majority, and a large 

majority of English shipping. Now, when 
ve recollect that England exports to Bra- 
ul 4,000,0007. worth of goods per annum, 
and receives in return only 1,000,000I. of 
produce per annum, it is clear that the 
ships which take the 4,000,000/. in goods 
out must be chartered to take 3,000,0000. 
in goods from Brazil to some other ports; 
and it is to the port of Trieste to which 
that produce with which Brazil does not 
directly pay us, is chiefly forwarded. So 
much, then, for these two cases, which 
have been appealed to with so much tri- 

wnph and so little foundation. Before I 

tome to the question of competition, I 

ought to notice the speech of the hon. 

Member for Westbury, who is the great 

champion of the virtues of competition. 

The hon. Member for Westbury told us, 

inhis speech on the first night of the de- 

bate, to show the immense advantage of a 

relaxation in our system of navigation, 

that from the year 1817 to the year 1823 

British shipping was not only stationary, 

but absolutely on the decline. The hon. 

Gentleman said, that in 1517 the tonnage 

of shipping belonging to the United King- 

dom and its dependencies was 2,664,000 

tons, and that in 1823 it had declined to 

2,506,000 tons, « See, then,’’ said the 


1 Swedish ship—no 


Spanish, 1 Belgian, 2 
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hon. Gentleman, “‘ notwithstanding the in- 
crease of your imports, the consequences 
of your too strict navigation scheme ; 
see the absolute decline of British ship- 
ping. But the moment you passed laws 
of reciprocity—the moment there was 
even an approach to the principles of 
free trade—there was a rapid improve- 
ment, and it is from that time that you 
must date the advance of British shipping.”’ 
Now, let us look to facts. I do not ask 
the House for a moment to consider what 
must be the consequences of peace after a 
long war of thirty years. I do not even mean 
to urge, that at the moment selected by the 
hon. Member for Westbury we had been 
the carriers of the world, and that the na- 
tions of the world resumed their share of 
the carriage of the world when war ceased. 
I do not take any advantage of such poli- 
tical or social considerations. The hon. 
Gentleman referred to the decline of 
160,000 tons in the years between 1817 
and 1823, and pointed to this as indubit- 
able evidence of decay, while the year 
1823 was assigned by him as the date 
from which the prosperity of our commer- 
cial marine began. But the hon. Gentle- 
man forgets that, though the date of the 
Reciprocity Act was 1823, no increase 
whatever took place in the tonnage of the 
mercantile marine of England until 1830, 
exactly seven years after that Reciprocity 
Act had passed; and it was only in 1834 
that the slow increase of British shipping 
had arrived at the same amount to which 
it had reached in 1817. Yet, what is the 
language of the hon. Gentleman? I must 
read it to the House—for, mind you, this 
is the speech of one who is called a master 
of the subject. These are the subjects, 
too, which effect changes in opinion— 
which alter tariffs — which create Min- 
isters. Listen, then, to the language of 
the hon. Member for Westbury. He 
said— 

“ Ashe had shown that, when a strict mono- 
poly was maintained (namely, from 1817 to 1823), 
the shipping trade was in a declining state, and 
that, immediately after the approach to free-trade 
principles, there was a rapid increase in the 
amount of tonaage, it would be admitted that 
there could be no doubt of the ability of British 
shipbuilders and British shipowners to compete 
with foreigners.” 

The hon. Gentleman then proceeded, and 
compared the trade of this country, and of 
all other countries with which we are now 
on terms of reciprocity, prior to the Reci- 
procity Act, and the present time, and 
drew, of course, a conclusion wonderfully 
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conducive to his argument. But the hon. 
Gentleman took care never to give the| 
name of a single nation, or the date of a. | 
single treaty. Our treaty of reciprocity | 
with Russia is only of the date of 1843, | 
and yet the increase of our tonnage in | 
trade with Russia was from 239,000 tons | 
in 1824, to 452,000 in 1846, so that in 
nineteen out of the twenty-two years, the 
increase of 200,000 tons was owing to that 
monopoly which the hon. Member de- | 
nounces. So, again, I cannot allow his 
speech to pass without adverting to the 
great climax of his oration, when he com- | 
pared our trade with the whole world at | 
the periods of 1824 and 1846. He said | 
that— | 


“ With regard to our trade with the whole 
world, he found that in 1824 the tonnage of Bri- 
tish shipping entered outwards was 3,291,000 
tons, and the tonnage of foreign ships entered in- 
wards 1,385,000 tons. It was true that in 1846 
the tonnage of foreign ships had increased to 
3,727,000 tons, but the tonnage of English ships 
had also increased to 8,620,000 tons.” 


But is it to be eredited—I will not stop to 
say is it creditable—that the ships clear- 
ing inwards and outwards are in the se- 
cond period taken together, while in the 
first period they are studiously separated ? 
Who can resist the force of such evidence? 
Who can resist—for it is very difficult to 
do so—the boldness of such evidence ? 
But this is the evidence which for many 
years has governed England. This is the 
evidence which, when brought forward in 
documents and speeches, has changed the 
Jaws and governed the country. It is by 
a reliance on these documents, and the} 
statistical genius of the country, that you | 
have troubled it to the centre, and filled it | 
with dismay and consternation. I think I | 
have tasted these waters before, and I | 
strongly suspect that the hon. Member for | 
Westbury fills his goblets from the tainted | 
fountains of the Board of Trade. I make | 
no attack upon any one. Since Mr. Porter | 
was before this House he has been cross- 
examined before the House of Lords. 

Mr. J. L. RICARDO objected to any 
reference to such a document, as out of | 
order. 

Mr. SPEAKER decided that the hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire was in order. 

Mr. DISRAELI: As this is the last 
night of the debate, I thought it but fair 
to refer to evidence which, if not on the 
table of the House, ought to have been de- 
livered. I will now read some questions 
put to Mr. Porter, and his answers :— 
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“In a previous answer you give a statement of 


! 
| the progress of British shipping, and you show an 


increase in 1846 over 1821 of British shipping of 
1,256,000 tons. You were led to the inference 
that there was a much larger increase in British 
tonnage than there was in American tonnage ; but 


| if the Committee understand your statement noy 


the increase of the one is an increase upon the 
whole of the British tonnage, and the increase 
upon the other is an increase only upon a part of 
the American tonnage ?—It is so. 

“ Consequently those two are not to be taken as 
compared together as showing in any degree the 
comparative increase of British and American 
tonnage ?@—Certainly not. 

“Tlave you any means of making an addition 
with regard to the tonnage of the United States 
which may lead to a fair comparison with the state. 
ment in Return No. 1?—I am not sure that | 
have ; I rather think I have, but I am not certain, 

‘* Inthe explanation given in your last examination 


| relative to the return of protected and unprotected 


trades, you stated that ifthe tonnage to which objec. 
tion had been made were removed from the unpro. 
tected and placed on the protected side, the result 
would show a greater advantage in favour of un- 
protected trade than was exhibited by the retum 
in the form in which it was presented ; youstated 
the proportions then were 99.82 per cent on the 


| protected, and 219 per cent on the unprotected ? 


—I have no doubt that is perfectly correct, 

‘“« In the whole of that explanation comprised in 
your answers to questions 75 and 79, you deduced 
your conclusions from per centage calculations — 
I did. 

“ Do you think that is a fair mode of exhibiting 
such facts, or one that is likely to lead to just 
conclusions on such inquiries ?—I must confess 
Iam not very fond of using centesimal propor- 
tions, but I am driven to do so because other per- 


| sons have more liking to them than I have, and! 


am called on to do it. I think the fair and proper 
way is to take the actual numbers. 

“You made a statement before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, did not you, throw- 
ing overboard centesimal proportions? Will you 
read your answer on that subject?—I say, ‘I think 
there is a great deal of fallacy lurking under re 
turns of the description you allude to, It is 
stated that there is a larger percentage of in- 
crease of foreign than of British tonnage. I think 
I remarked, in reference to one of the tables 
which I ventured to bring before the Committee, 
that it sometimes appeared that there was a pet- 
centage diminution in the proportion of British 
ships when there was an increase in the actual 
amount. It may be very weil in a country which 
has 100 ships, when it gets an increase of 50, to 
state the increase at 50 per cent; but if a country 
has 1,000 ships, and there is an increase of 100, 
that is an increase of only 10 per cent. I think 
it involves a fallacy when you reason from the 
per centage.’ : 

“Will you explain to the Committee why, 
with a conviction that this mode of reaso- 
ing was fallacious, you employed it without ¢& 
plaining that possible fallacy in your last exami 
ation ?—I drew up this table at the desire of one 
of your Lordships, and in the form that wast 
quired ? 

“Is not the supposed correctness of that 
enumeration the main argument on which the 
writer of the article in the Edinburgh Rene 
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relies for the maintenance of the position it is| grounds which cannot be misunderstood. 
intended to support ?—I believe it is relied on.” |The right hon. Gentleman divided the 
| must not pursue this inquiry fcrther, as | case of the Government under four heads. 
it might be tedious. : I merely wanted to | I will follow him briefly. The right hon. 
show Mr. Porter’s opinion—his own state-| Gentleman first called for this change 
pent. But Iwill ask the House what ad-|on account of the claims of the colo- 
ditional confidence they had after that evi- | nies. The right hon. Gentleman was 
dence in the returns which were before the | not particularly rich in the evidence with 
House, and which had been so boldly vindi- | which he favoured the House on that 
cated by the late Vice-President of the! subject. It was meagre. There was 
Boardof Trade. I myself do not think; a memorial of a suspicious character. 
these returns have anything to do with the | No one knows who moved or who origin- 
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real question at issue; I shall altogether | 

these monstrous returns unnoticed, did | 
[not look upon them as part and parcel | 
ofasubtle and dangerous system. It is all | 
very well for men in office to disregard | 
these comments, and to suppose that when 
an oficial return is made to this House, 
no possible objection can be raised to it; 
but I remember the time when the| 
Por Law Commission used to be de- 
fended in the House in the same manner 
aud by the same means; and yet I have 
sen, before the slow progress of public 
opinion, even that mighty tribunal fall. 
I don’t think any person can possibly 
deny, when he remembers all that has 
occurred during the last two years — I 
care not what may be the motive — 
but I don’t believe any one can deny 
that there has been in the officials of the 
Board of Trade a bias against the opin- 
ions that we, a minority of this House, 
but I believe not a minority in the country, 
advocate. There has been, at all times, 
and under all circumstances, a convenient 
run ready for any Minister who had | 
some preposterous project to propound. 
(Mr. Lasoucnere : No!] The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade seems to demur to that opinion. 
Having cleared the outworks of my case, | | 
vill now approach that of the right hon. | 
Gentleman. I shall certainly, if only from | 
the respect I have for him, not misrepresent 
him. The right hon. Gentleman not only | 
made a specch, always a dangerous thing— 
[Sir J. C. Hopnotse: Hear !] No one} 
can say that the right hon. Gentleman | 
the President of the Board of Control often | 
indulges in that sort of thing. In the | 








ated it; and it was a remarkable circum- 
stance that, like the document quoted by 
my noble Friend to-night, it bore the date 
of the Ist of April. But, taking it as it 
is, the memorial is not of such a puissant 
nature that one may be afraid to encounter 
it. Then there was an extract of a despatch 
from the Governor of another of our colo- 
nies (Lord Harris), and another document 
which is not a memorial. [Mr. Lasov- 
CHERE: It is an address from the As- 
sembly in Canada.] As far as the colo- 
nies are concerned, the Government have 
clearly not made out their case; and, con- 
sidering how often we are told that the sun 
of our empire never sets—considering the 
vast number, I will not say of of our co- 


|lonies, but at least of our Governors, I 


think I am justified in saying that the 
evidence is most meagre. And really 
when we recollect the Capada Corn Bill 
of 1844, and the Corn Law Repeal 
Bill of 1846—when we recollect the 
Emancipation and Apprenticeship Bills of 
1842, and the non-Apprenticeship and 
Sugar Duties Bills of 1840 and 1846— 
when we recollect the amount of capi- 
tal invested in our colonies upon the faith 
of solemn Parliamentary pledges—upon 


| the faith of an established and prolonged 


course of legislative protection, how sud- 
denly those who invested a large amount 
of capital in mills and the cultivation of 
the soil were disappuinted of the fruits 
of their enterprise before they could get 
their first returns, by a revolution which we 
ourselves created amongst all who were con- 
cerned in those interests—are we to feel 
surprised that men so treated should cling 
to the first straw that presented itself ? 


course of his time he has charmed and ex- | But we are told, and I see in the evidence 
cited us; but of late years he has retired a | before me, that the island of Antigua de- 
veteran from the field; the result of his | mands this change in the navigation laws. 
experience is now confined to a cheer. | Somebody asked why the people of An- 
Bat, if it be dangerous to make a speech, | tigua wanted those laws to be repealed; 
tis much more dangerous to publish it, |and no precise motive for their demand 

use your speech then becomes a mani-| could be discovered beyond this, that 
festo, and you meet your antagonist on! everything they had been taught to believe 
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important to the mother country having 
been changed, the inhabitants of Antigua 
were determined to have a try at this. 
The evidence gives a faithful represen- 
tation of the condition of the people of 
that colony; nor is it wonderful that men 
in fact ruined and excited by the idea of 

roceeding in the vicious circle of the 
Prime Minister, should believe that pounc- 
ing upon the navigation laws, and de- 
vouring them, might afford them some mo- 
mentary sustenance. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman tells us that in addition to the ap- 
plications which the Government received 
from Antigua, and from Canada, they had 
an application from Australia. Now, I 
will, with the permission of the House, 
read a return, the accuracy of which can- 
not be doubted, as it rests upon statements 
made by the harbour-masters of the ports 
from which the vessels referred to sailed. 
From this it appears that— 

“ Between the Ist of January, 1846, and the 
30th of June, 1847, sixty-one ships cleared from 
London for Sidney, of which eighteen loaded car- 
goes home, and the remaining forty-three pro- 
ceeded to other places in search of freights. 
Within the same period twenty-seven ships clear- 
ed from London to Hobart Town, of which four- 
teen loaded home, and thirteen left in ballast. 
Twenty-five ships cleared from London to Port 
Philip—twelve loading and thirteen leaving with- 
out cargo. And from November 21, 1846, to 
June 30, 1847, twenty-one ships cleared for Port 
Adelaide from London, of which seven only ob- 
tained cargoes.” 

I ask you, in the face of that docu- 
ment, who can pretend that our Austra- 
lian fellow-subjects are suffering by the 
navigation laws from high freights or want 
of shipping? But I entirely dismiss on 
this part of the subject all these consider- 
ations. I look to the time when, in the 
reform and reconstruction of your colonial 
empire, based on a great system of coloni- 
sation, you will find the best source of im- 
perial power and of imperial prosperity; 
and with that view I would cherish all 
that remains which is a tie between the 
mother country and the colonies. Inde- 
pendently of the fact that it is impossible 
to show that the colonies are suffering 
from these laws, if I thought there was 
some partial inconvenience and some slight 
injury sustained, still I would not relin- 
quish that tie which might be made the 
foundation of greater interests. Moreover 
it is quite clear, so far as the West Indies 
are concerned, that they at first thought 
the navigation laws would be repealed only 
so far as regards our own colonies. But 
the moment it was shown to them, as may 
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be seen by the evidence taken before 
Committee, that the repeal must be tui. 
versal, they felt that Cuba, Brazil, and 
Manilla would profit more than them; and 
from that moment they never sought the 
boon, which they felt to be one utterly jn. 
adequate to their views and wants. “Thy 
next point on which the right hon. Ge. 
tleman relied was the long voyage. Noy 
on this point I cannot arrive at the same 
conclusion as the right hon. Gentlemgp, 
I have ventured to describe the navies. 
tion laws as a system founded on fixed 
principles, and aiming at certain results, Jj 
has been said that they have been chan 
at least a hundred times in the course of 9 
years; but I draw from that circumstance 
an argument exactly the reverse to that 
intended by those who made the remark, | 
find that during all that time they have been 
subjected to a salutary criticism; that their 
objects have been carefully looked to, and 
that accordingly they have received those 
improvements and modifications that they 
required; and that is the very reason why, 
instead of having a prejudice against the 
navigation laws, on that ground I am en. 
titled to assume that they are in a state 
suited to the necessities of the times, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer offered 
last night an argument of a more 
sweeping character still. He said, these 
laws were suspended last year; and 
therefore what are they worth? But 
supposing the Chancellor of the Exche 
quer had suspended the Habeas Corpus 
Act— [An Hon. Memser: Or the Bank 
Charter Act.] Ay, or the Bank Charter 
Act, which the right hon. Gentleman sus- 
pended last year. How would he argue 
then? If I could only hold the right 
hon. Gentleman to his principle in some 
other cases, he might perhaps be recot- 
ciled even to the repeal of the navigation 
laws. But the navigation laws being a sys- 
tem designed to produce certain results, all 
I have to ask myself, were the principles on 
which they were founded equal to the end, 
and was that end beneficial ? That is the 
only question about which I am cot 
cerned. Now, as regards the long voy- 
age; what is the general character of what 
is called the long voyage? It aims at two 
objects : the first, to employ your sailors by 
a voyage, it may be, of 20,000 miles, and 
that is the maritime question: But there 
is & commercial question concerned—it 
aspires to make this country the great 
depét of the world. Now, are these ob- 
jects achieved ? There cannot be doubt 
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that the raw material must be cheaper 
ghen brought here by a direct process, 
spd not only cheaper but fresher. It 
would seem that the result of such a 
system must be that we should become 
the emporium of the world. What evi- 
dence have you of the reverse? All 
the cases against the long voyage are 
exceptional cases. I will refer to the 
idence on this point of one indivi- 
dual, a British merchant of high char- 
uter—Mr. Aylwin—a gentleman who 
ught to have been examined before 
the Committee of the hon. Member for 
Stoke, but who was not examined. 
Mr. Aylwin published a pamphlet, in 
which he stated the evidence he in- 
tended to have given; and, since then, 
he has been examined before the Com- 
nittee of the House of Lords. This gentle- 
man states, with regard to the raw materials 
of the great peninsula of the East, with 
which he was most connected, that during 
his whole experience of that Indian trade, 
he never remembers but one article, the raw 
produce of Asia, that on the continent of 
Europe could be purchased at a lower rate 
than in England; that this only took place 
once, and at a time when in that particular 
aticle immense speculation had occurred. 
Itwas in the year 1824, and the article was 
indigo, which might then have been pur- 
chased at Hamburgh lower than in Eng- 
lad, Now, it is always said by the advo- 
cates of repeal, that when the raw mate- 
ial may be purchased at a low rate on 
the continent of Europe, it cannot be 
brought thence to England. But when 
you have evidence before your Commit- 
tees to show that there is only one in- 
sance known where a raw material of 
India could be purchased cheaper on the 
Continent than in England, what is the 
practical value of the argument? [An 
Hon. Mzmper: The cotton of Havre. 
Oh, the cotton of Havre! Well, I 
expected to hear that case brought for- 
vard. It is really curious to see how 
diffrent opinions are adopted by different 
men on the same subject. I would not 
venture to give my own opinion on such a 
topie; and if I did, I should probably only 
make some general observations, and urge 
that the case was an exceptional one, where 
jou must weigh the conveniences with 
the disadvantages—and that in truth is 
w You well can say, when you do not 
know too much of a subject. I always 
endeavour, however, from respect to the 
sue, when I do give my opinion, to 
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make myself master of the subject. 
But here is a gentleman who knows 
something about the subject under consi- 
deration a gentleman who was Secretary 
of the London Docks, and who was parti- 
cularly examined on the point. The gen- 
tleman I refer to is Mr. Powles, and he is 
asked the following question :— 


‘*Wherever things would be cheap you think 
they would be sent to England, and you consider 
that would be a disadvantage to England ?—It 
really is sometimes a great disadvantage to the 
merchant of England to have goods brought here 
that he has no reason to calculate upon. Within 
the last few weeks, to my great surprise I must 
confess, and to the surprise of all of us in the 
City, it was stated that it was a grievance that 
certain cargoes of cotton which were turned aside 
from Havre because of the troubled state of 
France could not be brought into this country 
and sold for home consumption, but must be 
warehoused for exportation. At the time that 
occurred cotton was in a more depressed condi- 
tion in this country than it had been for years. I 
received last week the cotton circular from Liver- 
pool, in which the writer says that within the me- 
mory of man cotton has never been so low 4s it 
was that very week ; and yet the merchants im- 
porting this cotton for the use of the Lancashire 
manufacturers were to have forced upon them a 
certain number of other cargoes upon which they 
could not by any possibility have calculated, and 
then it was said that the not being able to do this 
was a grievance arising out of the operation of the 
navigation laws.” 


I think that is very apropos. He is then 
asked— 

“ Are you asa merchant desirous of repeal, or 
an important modification of the principles of the 
navigation laws, as likely to conduce to the ad- 
vancement of the commercial interest of the coun- 
try?” His reply is—“1, for one, have no such 
desire whatever.” Then, again—‘ What do you 
find the prevailing opinion with regard to the na- 
vigation laws in the city of London?” and his 
answer is, “that there is no desire for a change.” 
Now, I think I have met the views of the 
right hon. Gentleman regarding the long 
voyage, when I show that it is founded on 
a principle that must produce great ad- 
vantages; when I produce one merchant 
who establishes the fact that, so far as 
India is concerned, one article of raw ma- 
terial, only one, and that in 1824, was at 
a lower price on the Continent than in 
England; and when I give the evidence of 
a practical man, the Secretary of the Lon- 
don Dock Company, to show what is the 
feeling of the city of London as to this cot- 
ton we have heard so much of as lying un- 
saleable at a French port. Having thus 
noticed two points to which the right hon. 
Gentleman called our attention, I will now 
briefly notice his third point, and that is 
the indirect carrying trade. Now, remem- 
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ber that the point I wish to impress on 
the House is, that the navigation laws, 
right or wrong, form a system founded 
upon certain principles, and producing cer- 
tain results, and that they are not like many 
other laws we have been called upon to 
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discuss, which have been, directly or in- | 


directly, formed for the benefit of a parti- 
cular interest. 
ther, on the point of the indirect carrying 
trade, there is any principle involved? The 


object of the indirect carrying trade is to | 


prevent any third Power from appropriating 
to itself the carrying trade of the world. I 
never heard the abstract argument on that 
head fairly met. No one can deny that it 
is a contrivance in its theory admirably 
adapted to attain its object. No one 
can deny if the principle were carried 
completely into effect that the result in- 
tended would be inevitable. 
gument brought against it, is an argument 
against it, not in theory, but in practice. 
It is said to be impossible, because it is in 


the power of other countries to cause you | 


to break through your principle; and the 
right hon. Gentleman has on that subject 
exhibited considerable eloquence, and en- 
tered into very great detail. It, in fact, 
formed a most important part of his speech. 


He confessed that he had acted on pres- | 
sure from Prussia and the United States; | 
and his general tone was that of a man) 


who had submitted to some degree of men- 
ace. 
should understand our position with Prus- 
sia. 
deed fairly described it, though he after- 
wards tried to soften down his own de- 
scription. Ile would not say that Prussia 
had used a menace, but he said that he 
had been warned. But another right hon. 
Gentleman, who was not now in office, 


though in the secrets of the Government, | 
The right hon. | 
Manchester | 


let the cat out of the bag. 
Gentleman the Member for 
(Mr. M. Gibson) said the Prussian Minister 


had delivered a threatening notice to the | 
Let us see what Prussia | 


Government. 
can do in this respect. What I am going 
to read is a very brief statement, but it is 
a statement very well worthy of attention. 
It is not a threatening notice by a foreign 


Minister, but most interesting evidence | 


given before a Committee of the other 
House of Parliament. 


fainily before him have been, shipbuilders 
for upwards of 150 years—a period almost 
as lung as that for which the navigation 
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I want, then, to know whe- | 


But the ar-! 


It is important that the House | 


The right hon. Gentleman had in- | 


The gentleman | 
who gives the evidence has been, and his | 
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laws have endured. It is one of those f,. 
| milies of which this country is as proud as 
of any of our great patrician houses, yf, 
Tindall is a shipbuilder and shipowner 
at Scarborough. He received his edugy. 
tion in Prussia, and no doubt was master 
of all the details. He is asked— 

| “Are not British ships able to import 
from all parts of the world into Prussia 2—Yos: 
but it is of no use. Prussia has no ports to im. 
port into. There is one port, Pilau, with 11 fest 
| of water over the bar. There is also Memel, but 
Memel bar prevents all ships from entering with 
cargoes. They load at the open roadsteads 
They take in 50 or 100 load to keep them stif 
| that is, upright, and then they go into the roads to 
fill up. At Dantzie they have only six feet of 
water over the bar, and have, therefore, made an 
artificial entrance, by which they go above the 
bar, and are enabled to take small vessels up to 
Dantzic. By this artificial entrance, a hole in the 
mud, they have 11 or 12 feet depth of water, 

‘Although this law has existed forso many years 
on the part of Prussia, it has never been of the 
smallest use to us ?—Never.” 

This is the law they are going to abrogate, 
| which is the foundation of the menace of 
Prussia. 

| ‘“ Has not Prussia threatened to withdraw the 
| law if we do not repeal our navigation laws’~ 
She has ; but it is of no consequence, the thing is 
quite ridiculous. Would it be of the least im- 
portance whether that treaty of reciprocity with 
Prussia existed or not ?—Not a bit. 

“Would it not be of importance if Germany were 
to follow theexample?—That is quite anotherthing, 
If Prussia were to get possession of Hamburg), 
which I suppose she is aiming at, and getting pos- 
session of the ports in the North Sea, that would 
be quite a different thing. To Cuxhaven they 
may get up the river with any draught of water; 
and then, if they could get possession of the Elbe, 
| they would have the possession of the inlet into 
| Germany.” 
|The motives to the invasion of Den 

mark might be inferred. It must bes 
|source of great satisfaction to every 
Member of this House to see with what 
spirit and energy that gallant littl 
nation has opposed their unscrupulous 
invasion. You see, Mr. William Tir 
dall, who is acquainted with the subject, 
knows the Prussian object exactly. If the 
Prussians could get up the river at Cu. 
haven, and get possession of the ports m 
the North Sea, then they would be able to 
manage the President of the Board of 
Trade. Such is the opinion of a practical 
man on this bugbear, which in debate after 
debate, and discussed, as it has been, mn 
article after article, is to frighten us mt 
changing the ancient maritime charter 
‘of our country? These are the right men 
to have before you for examination ™ 
such a subject, not a parcel of foreignet 
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Continental clerks, and American captains. 
the House of Lords had chosen a different 
dass of witnesses. Then there was the 
evidence of Mr. Anderson :— 


« Are you aware that Prussia has given notice 
jothe Government that she wil! impose the last- 
age or tonnage duty afresh ?—Yes, I have heard 
0, 
« Jt is perfectly competent for the Prussians to 
do 90, if they choose ?—Yes; and I wish they 
iad never been asked to take it off. They 
would soon have done it themselves. It would 


havedrawn all their trade to Courland and Livo- 


nis, 
“Those ports are not accessible all the year 
round ?—No; neither are the Prussian ports. 
“Stettin is?—No; there is very little dif- 
ference in that respect. Memel and Dantzic and 
the mouths of the Oder are blocked up with ice in 
vinter, perhaps not so soon as Riga.” 


Yet now we are told, that whether the 
avigation laws are right or wrong, we 
camot retain them, because, if we at- 
tempt to do so, we shall lose the benefit 
of our treaty with Prussia. Is it pos- 
sible, after such an opinion expressed by 
8 most competent witness, to listen with 
calmness to such suggestions? A gen- 
tleman whom I formerly quoted, Mr. 
Powles, is asked— 


“Suppose that Prussia andthe German League 
were to pass a navigation law against us, restrict- 
ing us in all our dealings as we restrict them, 
could we go on then as we are ?—Since we 
have established with Prussia, which we did in 
1822, the Reciprocity Acts, I am not aware that 
Prussia has any grievance to complain of. 

“Are you not aware that Prussia has given 
Wnotice that she means to put an end to these 
meiprocity treaties, and to pass restrictions 
aginst our commerce, in retaliation for those 
hich we have passed against her ?—We re- 
teive timber in a Prussian ship at the same rate 
f duty that we do in a British ship. 

“You have not seen the letter of Chevalier 
Dunsen on the subject ?—No. 

“Assume that they should pass these retalia- 
‘ary aets against us ?—I think we are quite com- 
betent to fight our own battles. 

“Should we be in the same position as we are 
wri—If we just maintain our own position, 
« continue as we are, we are able to do it 
‘guinst all the world, so far as the navigation laws 
we concerned, 
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“ Then are the Committee to understand you 
to say we should not be in the same position we 
are now ?—It is stated that Prussia proposes to 
abolish the Reciprocity Act, which Reciprocity 
Act was of her own seeking ; she insisted that her 
timber should come in her own ships at the same 
rate of duty that it did in our own ships; we have 
conceded that ; and, therefore, why she is to com- 
plain of the Act that established that perfect reci- 
procity Iam not able to comprehend. 

“ Can you state in what way she could retali- 
ate ?—I do not believe she has the power to do 
it. 

“ What trade is there between England and 
Prussia in which she could retaliate to our in- 
jury ?—None that I am aware of.” 


Who is the man that saysthis? The Se- 
cretary of the Docks in London—the great- 
est emporium in the world. Then we are 
to give up the indirect carrying trade be- 
cause there is this menace of Prussia, 
which I have shown on the best evidence 
to be the most preposterous and ridiculous 
threat that could possibly be held out. [f 
am quite astonished that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers could submit to anything of the 
kind. Had it not been pressed in a glow 
of rhetoric by the right hon. Member for 
Manchester, acknowledging that at his 
office they were in the habit of receiv- 
ing threatening notices in this behalf, 
I could not have believed it. Then 
there is the message of the United States. 
That is not a menace. It is only an in- 
vitation. They will give little if we give 
little; they will give much if we give much; 
they will give all if we give all. I have 
no doubt the United States will give little 
if we give little. But I defy them to give 
us much if we give them much. What 
can they give us? It is in fact a very 
remarkable message, because exactly as 
the hon. Member for Liverpool said yes- 
terday, putting the case very properly, it 
involves the very principle of reciprocity 
which you would abjure. The offer of 
Mr. Bancroft was an offer of reciprocity. 
It was that or nothing. I do not mean to 
touch on the ‘‘most favoured nation”’ 
clause; but it will be a singular spectacle 
to see a Minister of the Crown abjure re- 
ciprocity on the one hand, while he advo- 
cates retaliation on the other. That will 
be one of the most extraordinary specimens 
of official logic which the House has ever 
known. The House will, perhaps, remem- 
ber when I impressed the late Government 
with the propriety and the prudence of 
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making themselves maters of the difficul- 
ties they would have to encounter before 
they entered into such treaties; but here 
we have Ministers who tell us that the 
principle of reciprocity is to be accepted; 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer gives his 
adhesion to the principle; but although 
they are ready to adopt the principle, they 
acknowledge that they are totally ignorant 
of the consequences of adopting it. If, 
then, the Government which has ceased, 
and the Government which exists, are both 
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in favour of the principle of reciprocity, | code of navigation. 
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the Vice-President between the rival Mises 
of Prussia and the United States, On ong 
side, the bland smiles and the wing; 

accents of Mr. Bancroft; on the othe 
Mr. Bunsen with the dagger and the boy) 
Before we come to a decision upon this 
question, let me remind the House of 
the nature of the vote we are about tg 
give. It has been said that the Amend. 
| ment proposed by the right hon. Gentle. 
|man the Member for Stamford, is a 
Amendment hostile to any change in oy 
Now, let it be under. 





and both are ignorant of the difficulties | stood that we do not oppose going into 


they will have to contend with in carrying 
it into effect, don’t you think that under 
the circumstances it would be more pru- 
dent to keep to the present system until 
you are better acquainted with the position 
we are in, and Her Majesty’s Ministers are 
more familiar with the facts? Is it not 
monstrous that we should have a message 


from Mr. Bancroft, making an offer involv- 


ing the commercial interests of England, 
and that we should be recommended by a 
Minister of the Crown to accept that offer, 
and that before the debate upon it was 
over, another Minister—a Cabinet Minis- 
ter—should abjure the principle of recipro- 
city? This is trifling with the national 
interest in a reckless manner—in a most 
reckless manner, for nothing is more fatal 
than the recklessness of ignorance. Every- 
thing that is clear and known we can 
meet; but a Government or a Cabinet 


which calls upon us to legislate without | 


knowing the circumstances under which 
the measure will place us, proposes a legis- 
lative anarchy, a course which must eventu- 
ally involve us in inextricable confusion. 
I am not surprised that the right hon. 
Gentleman quitted an office which brought 
him into contact with a Foreign Minister 
who sent threatening notices to him. I 
do not wonder that he should be glad to 
leave. 
that, deprived of the services of so eminent 
a civilian, the Government should have had 


recourse to such an expedient as making | 
the Master of the Buckhounds the Vice- | 


President of the Board of Trade. If they 
wanted some one to defend them,.why not 


have appointed the Commander-in-Chief ? | 
Though, to be sure, if an angry Foreign | 
Minister were to call upon them, a Master | 
of the Buckhounds, booted, spurred, and | 


equipped at all points, might offer a for- 
midable appearance. It was difficult to 


resist picturing the perplexing position of | 


It was, rather singular, however, | 


| Committee quad Committee; but we doo 
| pose it when the Minister comes forward 
| and tells us that he is going into Commit 
| tee to abrogate the navigation laws. What 

we say is, that after such a declaration, it 
| is a mockery to ask us to go into Commit 
| tee. We are ready to go into Committee 
| to improve the navigation laws, but we 
will not go into Committee to abrogate 
|them. There is one thing more which, 
after what has been said, it would be 
searcely respectful to the House to pass 
by, and it is, I think, due to the tenor of 
the debate to notice it; it is the question 
of our national defences. I shall not go 
into the evidence of Sir James Stirling, | 
understand the plan he has suggested isa 
very ingenious plan; it is a plan of man 
ning the fleet without men; nor am I going 
to sing ‘‘ Rule, Britannia,” because that 
must be distasteful to the hon. Member for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. Since | 
began to address the House a document 
has been put into my hand, whieh I hope 
the House will indulge me by allowing 
me to read, and it is the last thing I 
will read. In the New York Sun iss 
statement which is represented as coming 
‘* from Jamaica,” and which gives a shor 
| and lively account of the state of society 
there :— 





“A correspondent of the Courrier des Bias 
Unis, under date of the 12th of April, says that 
even in that city (Kingston) symptoms of discon- 
tent are showing themselves. A petition signel 
| by 300 persons was presented asking the cont 
cation of an extraordinary Colonial Parliament” 
reduce taxes and protest against the proceedings 
of the mother country (England). The Governor 
received the deputation very coolly, and read 
them a severe lecture ; they were to meet in the 
public square on the 13th, and 500 persons wer? 
| to go in person to the Governor, in order to s- 

cure his acquiescence in their demands. At the 
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theatres ‘Rule, Britannia’ was played in meaning 
silence, and ‘ Yanke Doodle ’ loudly called for and 
encored.” 


Tonight we, too, have had ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle” called for; but I hope that, though 
loudly called for, it will never be encored in 
this House. Sir, the right hon. Gentleman: 
the Member for Manchester the other night, 
ina glowing peroration, dwelt upon the 
blessings of peace; and I ean account for 
that peroration being delivered in 1848, 
by reference to the two years’ silence im- 
posed upon him in this House from pecu- 
liar circumstances. Had that peroration 
heen delivered when it was composed in 
the hall of Manchester, or in the hired seat 
of the Muses which the labours of the 
right hon. Gentleman have contributed to 
render so classical, it would have had an ad- 
nirable effect. The right hon. Gentleman 
has deseribed the present age as one of 
commerce, peace and internal improvement. 
I had no idea previously that such were 
the characteristics of the age; I thought 
that instead of commerce, we had no trade; 
instead of peace, impending war; and as for 
internal improvements, my only idea of 
them is a band of Communists tearing up 
arailway. I cannot help thinking, after 
vhat has oceurred since the beginning of 
this eventful Session, and, ‘since the an- 
nouncement of that millennium in February 
vhich produced such a sensation through- 
out the land, that in the present state of 
affairs—after all that has oceurred in Eu- 
npe—with Naples in a state of siege; 


Paris in insurrection; Vienna in revolt; and | 


Berlin barrieadoed; with four pitehed bat- 


tles fought in Europe in eight weeks, and | 


the Baltic and the Adriatic alike blockaded 
—I cannot help thinking that even the hon. 
Member for the West Riding himself can 
wareely be so devout a believer as he was 
in the quies gentium sine armis. I do 
uot pretend—I have not any claim—to 
that prophetic power which the hon. Gen- 
tleman and his school so pre-eminently pos- 
sess; but in reading the past we may some- 
times find some guiding admonitions for 
the conduet of the present. And certainly 
i reading our annals I find no reason for 
Vithdrawing my allegiance from that arm 
of military power, which, in this country, 
has at the same time created empire and 
therished liberty. Amid the fall — to 
Which my noble Friend has referred—amid 
the fall of thrones and the crash of empires 
wtound us, I know of no circumstance more 
Tmarkable than that strange anarchy and 
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that mysterious demoralisation which have 
lately fallen upon those vast armies which 
were once considered the best mainstay of 
power and authority. I cannot help think- 
ing that when we have heard the startling 
accounts of those hosts of France, Austria, 
and Prussia, which have deserted their 
masters in their hour of need—I cannot 
help thinking that an Englishman must 
have remembered with pride, and perhaps 
with satisfaction, that our legions reposed 
upon the waters. At least I will not incur 
the responsibility, by my vote, of endan- 
gering that empire, gained by so much 
valour, and guarded by so much vigilance 
—that empire broader than both the Ame- 
ricas, and richer than the farthest Ind— 
which was foreshadowed in its infaney by 
the genius of a Blake, and consecrated in 
its culminating glory by the blood of a Nel- 
son—the empire of the seas. 

Mr. WILSON rose for the purpose of 
correcting a statement of the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down. He was 
quite sure that hon. Gentleman would not 
willingly misrepresent the statements of 
another; but in speaking of his (Mr. Wil- 


|son’s) speech the other evening, wherein 


he referred to the amount of tonnage entered 
outward and inward in 1846, as compared 
with 1824, the hon. Gentleman said that 
he (Mr. Wilson) took in the latter year 
only the amount of tonnage entered out- 
wards, while in the former he took the 
amount of tonnage both outwards and in- 
wards. He begged to correct the hon. 
Gentleman in that assertion. If the hon. 
Member would refer to the Custom-house 
returns—not to those of the Board of 
Trade—he would find that he had in both 
cases referred to the aggregate amount of 
tonnage inwards and outwards. As the 
hon. Member stated he was anxious to 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
all the facts he mentioned, he (Mr. Wil- 
son) could not but express his regret that 
he had not done so in the present in- 
stance. 

Sm R. PEEL was met on rising by 
cries of “‘ Divide!’’ The right hon. Baronet 
said: After the speeches made by the noble 
Lord, the hon. Gentleman who spoke last, 
and the other hon. Gentlemen who have 
addressed the House during this debate, 
anxious to explain the grounds on which 
their votes will be given, I do not make 
any unreasonable claim on the indulgence 
of the House if I ask leave to occupy a 
very much smaller share of your attention 
for the same purpose. If I could fully ac- 
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quiesce in the opinions avowed by the noble 
Lord, and by those who concur with him, 
that the experience of the last two years 
has been sufficient to demonstrate the im- 
policy of those principles of legislation on 
which in the years 1842 and 1846, the 
commercial tariff of this country was re- 
viewed and regulated, I should not be sur- 
prised at their unwillingness to apply the 
same principles to the commercial marine 
of the empire. But, Sir, notwithstanding 
that experience of the last two years, my 
opinion remains unshaken as to the prin- 
ciples by which your commercial inter- 
course should be regulated with other 
countries. If, indeed, you altogether re- 
ject from your consideration that pecu- 
liar combination of circumstances which 
has prevented the possibility of any fair 
trial of the principles then acted upon 
—if you will shut out from your con- 
sideration that in addition to many other 
causes of commercial derangement, all ope- 
rating simultaneously, not only your own 
country, but every other country of Conti- 
nental Europe with which you have com- 
mercial dealings, has been visited by the 
infliction of famine—if you will omit from 
your consideration the fact that the surplus 
capital which has been heretofore applied 
to the purchasing of luxuries or of conve- 
niences, has been necessarily absorbed in 
averting the sufferings which famine en- 
gendered—if you will reject all those con- 
siderations, it will be easy to draw such con- 
clusions as those to which you have come. 
But I say it is incumbent on you to show 
in what one respect there is any connection 
between the present suffering of this coun- 
try, which I admit and deplore, and the 
principles which regulated your commercial 
policy in 1842 and 1846. It surely is 
not because you have admitted raw mate- 
rial without duty that— [Jnterruption. ] 
Surely this is not a matter to be dis- 
posed of by clamour, but by deliberate 
reason. It is possible the opinions I avow 
may be erroneous; but, depend on it, you 
show no confidence in the strength of 
your own, if you have no better answer to 
give me than boisterous clamour. Answer 
me, if you can, these arguments. The 
rinciples on which the House acted in 
1842 and 1846, in the first place, removed 
restrictions from the importation of corn, 
and reduced the duties on raw material. 
They enabled you to enter into competition 
with foreign rivals at great comparative ad- 
vantage—they simplified your commercial 
code with respect to the entry of all arti- 
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cles necessary for your manufacturers; an] 
it will, I presume, be impossible for ay 
one to contend that the altered tariff jy, 
juriously affected the manufactures of th 
country, so far as these provisions of the 
new law were concerned. You will » 
that these provisions might be wise on ab. 
stract principles, but that we erred in tha 
we admitted the competition of foreign ma. 
nufactured articles. That is the ground of 
objection. You contend that every single 
article of foreign manufacture introduced 
in consequence of the new tariff, has eon. 
tributed to throw out of employment hu. 
dreds of those in this country who were 
engaged in manufactures of the same kind, 
What a doctrine to hold in this great ma. 
nufacturing country! Here is a country 
exporting in declared value manufactured 
goods to the extent of 58,000,000/. annually 
—a country which, by the exports of its m- 
nufactures, is interfering with the employ. 
ment of every other country on the faee of 
the earth; and in this country such a dee. 
trine is to be established! If other cou. 
tries were to adopt these principles, they 
would naturally look on you, not as the 
benefactor of mankind, but as the greatest 
impediment to human happiness, interfe- 
ring with their labour, and destroying their 
means of industrious occupation. A small 
quantity of silk, of gloves, of cotton, and 
of woollen manufacture, is brought into 
this country of the declared value, probs 
bly, of one million per annum. You co- 
tend that the countries which send here 
those comparatively small quantities of 
manufactured goods ought to be denow- 
ced, because they are throwing out of eu- 
ployment a number of manufacturers, who 
would otherwise be employed. But in the 
first place, you must deduct all the manu- 
factured goods of the same kind which 
came in illicitly, in consequence of your 
vain attempts at prohibition— you must 
deduct the quantities of silk, and of gloves, 
that were smuggled, in spite of and in con- 
sequence of those prohibitory duties of 40) 
and 50 per cent, which you appear anxious 
torestore. There appears to be an increase 
in importation, but it is only apparent, not 
real. You kept up at your ports a great 
army of custom-house officers, vainly at- 
tempting to prevent the illicit introduction 
of silks and gloves and other articles whieh 
came in without the payment of duties— 
which, though subject to the enormous du- 
ties of 30 or 40 per cent, were guarant 

to be delivered from Paris at a charge 
10 per cent. By the adoption of s wiser 
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policy you permitted those articles to enter 


upon the payment of reduced duties, and 
there is, in consequence, a nominal in- 
crease of imports. But there is no real in- 
crease in the competition which some hon. 
Members so much deplore. In these pa- 

rs there is the proof that you are ex- 
porting 1,315,0007. worth of brass and 
copper goods, 1,000,0007. of earthen- 
yare, 1,000,0007. of haberdashery goods, 
17,000,0002. of cotton goods, 6,000,0001. 
of cotton yarns, woollen, linen, and silk— 
all interfering with the industry of other 
countries; and yet you complain of other 
countries, because they ask you to permit 
them to supply you in some very inferior 
and subordinate degree with certain arti- 
cles which they can manufacture cheaper 
than you. How is it possible when you 
export 58,000,000/. in declared value of 
aticles of British manufacture—how is it 
possible that the import of any such quan- 
tity of silk, cotton, and woollen goods, as 
has been introduced since 1846, can be 
asigned as the cause of the distress under 
vhich the operatives in some parts of the 
country are at present labouring? Let us 
lok at the general results. Do not take a 
single year, but look what is the progres- 
sive increase of your exports under the 
system of free trade. Take successive pe- 
nods of five years since 1827, and then 
judge whether there is cause for despon- 
dency, although from a combination of ex- 
trordinary causes we have been suffer- 
ing severe distress. Beginning with the 
year 1827—twenty years ago—I find that 
in the first period of five years the average 
declared value of our exports amounted to 
37,000,0007. ; in the second they amount- 
ed to 43,000,000/7.; in the third, to 
49,000,0007.; and in the fourth to 
55,000,0007. Now, in the year 1847—a 
year of severe distress—what was the de- 
cared value of our exports? It is said 
that we do nothing but import—that we 
have no corresponding amount of exports— 
and that we purchase all our imports 
vith gold. But what was the declared 
value of our exports in the year 1847? 
Observe that in the five years ending 
1846, the declared value of our exports was 
99,000,0007. Well, in the year 1847 they 
amounted to 58,971,007. They increased 
from 37,000,0000. in the first series of five 
jears to 55,000,0007. in the five years 
ending 1846; and in 1847 — the year 
of severe distress — they increased to 
58,971,000. Now, just recollect what 
the state of the country was; what were 
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the impediments to our usual exports in 
consequence of the sudden demand for 
food. I confess I am surprised to find 
such an amount of exports under circum- 
stances so unfavourable. I am only re- 
ferring to these things because some Gen- 
tlemen have stated that they founded the 
vote they were to give to-night upon the 
assumed failure of the principle of free 
trade. So far from admitting that failure, 
the experience of the last two years has 
served to convince me, that it is upon the 
diminished price of food, and upon that 
guarantee of its continuance, which unre- 
stricted import affords, that we have to 
rest the hope of our prosperity. 

I am sorry I have been tempted to depart, 
even for a few moments, from the subject 
immediately before the House; but I will 
now strictly address myself to it. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government proposes that we should 
listen to a proposition for considering the 
present state of the navigation laws, with a 
view to extensive and important improve- 
ments. In my opinion, we are arrived at 
one of those periods when, as heretofore, it 
is desirable to take this matter into serious 
consideration. If I look to the position of 
our colonies, in consequence of the applica- 
tion of the principles of free trade to many 
articles of their produce—if I look to the fact 
that many European countries have found out 
that they have a fair claim to insist on those 
privileges in navigation which we insist on 
for ourselves—if I look to our reciprocity 
treaties, and to the various complicated 
claims arising under them—.if I look to the 
mutilated and shattered state of the navi- 
gation laws, as they now exist, I find a 
number of concurrent reasons for the con- 
clusion that those laws cannot stand on 
their present foundation, but that we must 
consider them with a view to extensive 
change. In the whole course of the able and 
ingenious speech of the hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire—from the personal allu- 
sions of which the House derived so much 
amusement—I must say, that the hon. 
Gentleman scarcely touched the question 
really before us. If the hon. Gentleman 
could have shown that the relaxation of 
the navigation laws would diminish the 
means of our national defence, or endanger 
our national security, I think, differing in 
that respect from the Member for the 
West Riding (Mr. Cobden) — that there 
would be a fatal objection to any proposal 
accompanied by such a risk. But it is ab- 
solutely necessary for those who maintain 
the navigation laws to show that their main- 
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tenance is necessary for the purpose of na- 
tional defence. Surely all presumption is 
against them. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] Why, the 
great authority whom you quote in their 
favour—Adam Smith—begins with an ad- 
mission fatal to the navigation laws, unless 
you can show that they are necessary to 
our defence. In an emphatic sentence he 
declares that the navigation laws are un- 
favourable to commerce, and to the growth 
of wealth, which is the product of com- 
merce. Surely this is a condemnation of 
these laws so far as commerce is con- 
cerned. How can we doubt that in this 
great seat of manufacturing industry— 
the greatest commercial country in the 
world — how can we doubt, I say, that 
upon all ordinary commercial principles, 
obstructions to the free interchange of 
products are injurious to prosperity? Prove 
if you can that this being a country with | 
an extended colonial empire, with a small 
military foree kept up for our protection, 
depending altogether on our marine de- 
fences, must encourage a commercial ma- 
rine without reference to commercial con- 
siderations; and that is an argument which 
I will listen to. But will any one contend, 
apart from the question of national de- 
fence, that to throw obstacles in the way of 
sending our manufactures abroad, and to 
prevent other countries from dealing with 
us by enhancing the cost of conveyance, is 
consistent with sound commercial policy ? 
The practical question before us is, whe- 
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ther we shali assent to the proposition of 
Her Majesty’s Government, or to the pro- | 
posal of my right hon. Friend (Mr. Herries), | 
who moves not a direct negative to the 
question, but a resolution that it is expedient 
to maintain the fundamental principles of | 
the existing navigation laws. While he 
moves this resolution, he distrusts his own 
doctrine, for he goes on to say, “ subject | 
to such modification’’ as the House may | 
think fit. Where then is the difference | 
between the two propositions? I can un- | 
derstand the object of the right hon. | 
Gentleman if he had moved an instruction | 
to the Committee; but he says, “I will per- 
mit you to go into Committee—I will give | 
you no instructions, but I will fetter you | 
with a previous resolution, that you shall | 
not infringe on the fundamental principle | 
of the navigation laws.’’ What, I ask, are | 
those fundamental principles? What was, 
the object which they originally contem- 
plated? According to Adam Smith, na- | 
tional animosity had effected an object | 
which consummate wisdom might have | 
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aimed at—namely, the destruction of the 
naval power and maritime influence of th 
Dutch. What is the present bearing of 
your navigation laws upon the marine of 
those formidable rivals? You deprive 
yourselves of any intercourse with Ame. 
rica, excepting that which comes direct ty 
this country. You can, it is true, take 
the produce of your own country out tg 
the United States. But the Dutch, whom 
the navigation laws were intended to jp. 
jure, can, under the present system, take 
their produce to the United States, and 
your produce also, and have a direet ad. 
vantage over you in your intercourse with 
America. The whole of the commer 
of the United States is open to them, 
One half of the whole consists in British 
commerce: that of course is open to them; 
and, therefore, to those formidable com. 
petitors, whose maritime power You sought 
to destroy by your navigation laws, you 
have given the whole of the trade with 
the United States, restricting yourselves 
to that part of it which consists of direct 
commercial intercourse with this country, 
The restrictive principle of the navigation 
laws, as laid down by Adam Smith, is justly 
applicable to the coasting trade — the 
fisheries—the direct carrying trade—and 
the colonial trade. Well, the coasting trade 
and the fisheries are to be reserved by Go- 
vernment. The carrying trade with other 
countries—the navigation laws reserved er- 
clusively to British vessels, or foreign ves 
sels importing the produce of their own 
country. Now, my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Herries) says that he concurred with Mr. 
Huskisson in the introduction of recipro- 
city treaties. Nay, he says that he is pre- 
pared to carry them further than they go. 
Then I reply, that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the navigation laws are opposed 
to those treaties. There never was § 
wider breach made in the navigation laws 
than that effected by these treaties; and 
yet my right hon. Friend, who is prepared 
to approve of them, moves a resolution, 
pledging the House not to permit any i- 
fringement of the fundamental prineiples of 
the navigation laws. But my right hon. 
Friend says that he is willing to carry the 
reciprocity treaties still further. Now, | 
will convince him that those who rely upon 
his assistance have given a very decid 
opinion that the introduction of reciprocity 
treaties was a violation of the principle 
the navigation laws fatal to British com 
merce. In the Committee Mr. Young ws 
asked— 
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«Do you consider that the navigation law, as 
now stands, affords adequate protection to Brit- 
ish ships (—No, I don’t think it does, because 
the principles upon which it is founded are en- 
tirely abrogated with reference to direct trade 
with all the countries with which we have reci- 


ptocity treaties.” 


And Mr. Richmond says, in answer to a 
question— 


«] cannot consider that the navigation laws 
aford us much protection now; they are com- 
pletely mutilated. Every reciprocity treaty has 
taken something away. I was not aware that 
there was 80 little left as there is. In fact, I 
consider the navigation laws virtually repealed 


This is the evidence of a gentleman of 
the highest respectability, one who has 
been examined no less than four times be- 
fore Committees of this House. He and 
Mr. Young are the two witnesses put for- 
ward as men of experience and practical 
knowledge, on whom the greatest reliance 
ean be placed, and they declare that those 
very reciprocity treaties to which my right 
hon. Friend was a party, and which he is 
prepared to extend, have so mutilated the 
navigation laws that hardly a remnant of 
them is left. And yet my right hon. 
Friend will not allow you to go into Com- 
mittee unless we are fettered with the 
resolution that we will maintain the fun- 
damental principle of the navigation 
laws. If in Committee we should pro- 
pose to touch the colonial trade, my right 
hon. Friend will exhibit his fundamental 
principle, and scare us back within the 
proper limits to our interference. But 
why should not Mr. Richmond exhibit 
his fundamental principle also, and show 
you that the reciprocity treaties are the 
fatal breach in the navigation laws. The 
coasting trade, whether wisely or not, is 
to be reserved, and the fisheries are to be 
reserved; and my right hon. Friend being 
ready to extend the reciprocity treaties, 
there only remains your colonial inter- 
course to be considered. Now, with re- 
spect to that intercourse, what changes 
ave not been made? Since the day when 
Adam Smith wrote, your colonial inter- 
course has been constantly modified accor- 
ding to the necessities of the case. It is on 
‘perfectly different footing from what it 
vas then, and necessarily so. Adam 
Smith, Writing about the year 1775, did 
tot foresee the separation of the North 
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American colonies from this country, and 
the changes consequent thereupon. From 
the time in which he wrote, scarcely three 
years had passed without a very consider- 
able violation of the main principle of the 
navigation laws; and at every period of un- 
avoidable change we find the same predic- 
tions of ruin to British shipping which I 
hear on the present occasion. In 1782, 
when you proposed to admit Ireland to a 
direct intercourse with the West Indies, 
the House of Commons resisted the pro- 
position. In vain the Government urged 
the House to agree to the Motion; the 
port of Liverpool declared that if the pri- 
vileges of dealing directly in coffee and su- 
gar with the West Indies, were granted to 
Ireland, she would be reduced to her original 
insignificance. So it was with every other 
relaxation. Sir, it was in 1825, when 
Mr. Huskisson, not acting as a theoretical 
speculator, but driven by the necessity of 
the case, proposed the reciprocity treaties. 
He proposed those treaties, because the 
alternative offered was either reciprocity 
of intercourse or retaliation of exclusion. 
That period is again fast approaching; for 
foreign countries will ere long retaliate 
upon you the exclusive system you estab- 
lish in your own favour. You will then be 
driven either to retaliation, which is the 
war of differential duties, or to place other 
countries with respect to shipping and du- 
ties upon shipping upon the same footing 
with yourselves. There have been con- 
tinued relaxations of the navigation laws; 
and it is well to inquire whether or no any 
one of these relaxations have clipped the 
wings of British shipping, and diminished 
the naval power of the nation. In 1833 
there was raised a warning cry; and let 
me quote it here to put the House upon 
its guard against those gloomy predictions 
of approaching ruin, of which we have 
heard so much. In 1833 the Shipowners’ 
Society, talking of the state of British 
shipping under the navigation laws, de- 
clared— 


“ That the declining quality and estimation of 
British tonnage, and the approaching deeay and 
ruin of the British shipowner, may now be viewed 
as incontrovertible positions.” 


Be it so. If the ruin and decay of Bri- 
tish shipping under the navigation laws 
are ‘incontrovertible positions,’’ shall 
we run much risk in modifying those 
laws? But in point of fact the Ship- 
owners’ Society was wrong. In 1833, 
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the very time when the ruin and decay of 
the shipowner might be viewed as “ in- 
controvertible positions,’’—in that very 
year the British tonnage on the register 
was 2,634,000 tons. In 1846, after the 
progressive application of the principle of 
reciprocity treaties, and consequent infrac- 
tion of the navigation laws, the amount of 
British tonnage was no less than 3,817,000 
tons, showing an increase of 1,183,000 
tons. Mr. Richmond says— 
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“TI am sure that Ido not exaggerate when I 
say that one-half of the capital embarked in ship- 
ping during the last twenty-five years has been 
lost, and that the other half, to a‘very great ex- 
tent, is totally unproductive of profit. Indeed, so 
little is there left of the navigation laws, that I 
look upon them as virtually repealed.” 


Now, this gentleman is a great authority 
on these matters. According to him, un- 
der those very navigation laws, the funda- 
mental principles of which you won’t let 
us change, one-half of the capital em- 
barked in shipping during the last twenty- 
five years has been lost, and the other 
half remained almost wholly unproductive. 
Such is the opinion of him who was four 
times examined before Committes of this 
House; such statements are made, not 
merely to excite your sympathy, but to 
enlighten your judgment; and if one-half 
the capital embarked in the shipping trade 
has been sunk, and the other half is un- 
productive of profit, can it be for the be- 
nefit of your commerce, or your manufac- 
tures, or your shipping, that such a state 
of things should continue? Will the dis- 
continuance of it affect other and equally 
important interests? Will it endanger our 
maritime superiority? I find, from returns 
on the table, that notwithstanding the re- 
peated breaches in the old navigation laws, 
there has been a progressive increase in the 
number of our ships, in the tonnage, and 
in the number of men employed. I will 
only go into the general facts; I will not 
detain the House with details. I will 
take the year 1836 that I may not subject 
myself to the charge of selecting a year 
favourable for my own views. In 1836 the 
tonnage of British shipping was 2,792,000 
tons; in 1842 it was 3,419,000 tons; and 
in 1847, a year when free trade, according 
to the predictions of some, ought to have 
been fatal to our commercial marine, it 
amounted to 3,952,000 tons. Then take 
the number of seamen. The number of 
seamen in the British commercial marine, 
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in 1814, was 172,000; in 1827 the nu, 
ber was 154,000; in 1842 the Dumber 
was 214,000; and in 1847 it was 232, 
It is upon the extent of your commereig) 
marine and number of your seamen tha 
your main reliance must be placed in th. 
event of war. As to the question of jp. 
pressment, the difficulty inherent in thy 
question applies equally to your system 
whether you maintain the navigation laws 
or abrogate them. In either case yu 
may resort, if you think fit, to impres. 
ment; but is not the time arrived whe 
it is important to consider whether you 
can safely rely upon impressment? I d 
not say one word in favour of the aban. 
donment of that system. It may bene 
cessary at the breaking out of a war ty 
resort to it; but consider the material 
changes that have taken place in your 
naval marine as well as in your commer. 
cial marine; consider that, after the dun. 
tion of a very long peace, the men whom 
you impress will be much less qualified to 
perform the duties of a man-of-war than 
they used to be when there was only a 
short interval of peace—when there were 
rapid alternations of peace and war. (Con- 
sider how much more important it will be 
for your naval security to have skilled and 
experienced mariners. Consider the pr- 
gress steam navigation has made; how 
little reliance can be placed on mere im- 
pressment to supply the means of navigs- 
ting steam ships. All these things are de- 
serving most serious consideration. If the 
repeal of the navigation laws would impair 
your commercial marine, this would bes 
powerful argument against their repeal. 
But my opinion is that this country, with- 
out such factitious aid, can enter into com- 
petition with any country in the world. 
Mr. Richmond says that under the system 
of protection the shipowners have lost half 
their capital, and derived no profit from 
the other half. The Member for Buek- 
inghamshire, speaking of the Baltic trade, 
remarked, that the Baltic Powers have 
ports that are closed with ice for four 
months of the year. Compare, then, the 
favoured position and climate of this coum- 
try with that of the Baltic Powers; consider 
the enormous natural disadvantage under 
which as maritime Powers they labour 2 
having their ports for four months of the 
year closed with ice. With those Powers, 
as to the general commerce of the world, 
you surely have no need to fear compet 
tion. Then take France; France has 4 
strict system of navigation laws, and what 
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has it done for her mercantile marine ? 
Do you fear competition with that coun- 
4 Does not the state of the mercan- 
tiie marine of France suggest a doubt 
whether maritime superiority does not 
depend upon natural causes, upon the 
the habits, position, and necessities of a 
country, and not upon navigation laws ? 
Nonavigation laws, however exclusive, can 
give to France a commercial marine that 
can enter into competition with yours. 
Now, take the United States. The evi- 
dence of your increasing marine as com- 
with that of the United States, in 

all cases wherein you enter into fair com- 
petition, has been most satisfactory as to 
the ability of this country to compete 
yih America. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire referred to 
the trade with Rio Janeiro, and added that 
in that port there was a larger number of 
American ships as compared with British 
ships. With great deference to the hon. 
Gentleman, I do not think that that has 
aything to do with the question. There 
jsadirect intercourse between Rio Janeiro 
and the United States. Rio Janeiro takes 
her sugar to the United States, and they 
inreturn send their wheat to Rio Janeiro, 
and there is no doubt a special intercourse 
between them with which it is impossible 
for us to compete; but it is no proof of our 
general inability to enter into competition 
vith the United States, that in a port 
vhere there is a large direct trade with the 
United States, we should have fewer ships 
than that Power. I will not venture into 
statistical details, but I must refer to the 
evidence of one witness who made a deep 
impression on my mind. That witness 
vas Captain Briggs. He was master of 
2 American liner, and employed in the 
direct communication between the United 
States and England. I never saw a wit- 
ness whose evidence appeared to me more 
entitled to credit. If there was an excep- 
tion, it was in his unwillingness to give an 
auswer unfavourable to the marine of this 
country, as compared with his own. We 
ttamined him on the important point, 
vhether or no we are unable to compete 
with the United States, on account of 
my circumstance that can justly entitle 
our marine to protection? We are told, 
that we cannot compete with the ships of 
‘ome countries on account of the low rate 
of wages paid to the shipwrights. In the 
first place, I believe that a shipwright in 
ls country at 6s. a day is worth three 
‘mes more than the shipwright of some 
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countries who receives only half the sum. 
It is impossible to estimate the value of 
labour by the amount of wages paid to the 
labourer. We went through the whole of 
this question with Captain Briggs. We 
asked him, ‘‘ What are the wages of a ship- 
wright in America?’’ His answer was— 
‘** They are 10s. a day—two dollars on the 
average have for the last four or five years 
been paid to an American shipwright.” It 
is quite clear, therefore, that if you rely 
on the fact that Norwegian ships can be 
built at less expense than yours on account 
of the comparative lowness of the wages 
paid to the Norwegian shipwrights, you 
must admit that you, who pay only 5s. or 
6s. a day for a British shipwright, a first- 
rate workman, can compete with great ad- 
vantage with the Americans, who pay 10s. 
a day toan American shipwright. Then the 
wages of seamen have been relied on. We 
asked Captain Briggs what wages he paid? 
He said—to an American seaman 64s. a 
month. Those were very high wages; but 
we asked him whether he always employ- 
ed American seamen? He answered that 
he did not, but constantly took English 
seamen from Liverpool. We asked him 
whether he paid them 64s. ? He said, No; 
he took English sailors at Liverpool, and 
paid them 50s.; consequently, an American 
seaman receives 14s. a month more than 
English seamen: the wages, then, both of 
shipwrights and seamen are greatly in our 
favour. We then proceeded to examine 
him as to the comparative expense of ship- 
building in the two countries. Now, the 
Member for Buckinghamshire says, he de- 
tests the tar and pitch of this question; but 
the tar and the pitch and comparative ex- 
pense of building are most important ele- 
ments of the question. It may be very 
agreeable to select this or that Gentleman 
and hold him up to ridicule; but the real 
points of this case that are worthy of the 
consideration of rational men, alarmed about 
our national strength, are not whether this 
or that Gentleman has involved himself in 
some inconsistency, but whether we can 
compete with foreign countries without ex- 
clusive privileges, unfavourable to com- 
merce; and you must listen to some of these 
details if you wish to form a sound judg- 
ment. As to the Baltic trade, I think you 
cannot be under any apprehension. I want 
to show that there is no fear of France, 
who, with her strict navigation laws, has a 
dwindling marine; and I want also to show 
you that the prosperity and increasing ship- 
ping of America are not inconsistent with 
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your own; nay, that they are rather the 
indications of your prosperity. Open a 
free commercial intercourse with the Unit- 
ed States, and there will be a reciprocal 
benefit. The increase of your prosperity 
will, as a natural and necessary conse- 
quence, promote the prosperity of the 
American marine. But I return to the 
question whether you are able or not to 
compete with the United States. We 
asked Captain Briggs, ‘‘ How do you stand 
in respect to timber?’ Captain Briggs 
said, ‘* The timber comes from South Ca- 
rolina and from Florida—there is a ship- 
ment and an unshipment;” and he very 
much doubted whether or no, as this coun- 
try was a great emporium for timber, the 
Americans had any great advantage over 
us. We asked him, ‘*‘ Where do you get 
your sails and canvass from ?’’—‘ From 
England.”’ ‘* Your ironwork ?”” —‘* We 
import that from England.”’ ‘* Your cop- 
per ?”—** From England.”’ ‘“‘ Your cord- 
age ?’’—‘* We make cordage in the United 
States, but we import the hemp from Rus- 
sia; and cordage is 10 per cent higher in 
America than in England.’? What is the 
general result of this comparison? There 
are shipwrights’ wages, 10s. a day, sea- 
men’s wages, 14s. a month higher than 
your own, timber nearly on an equality; 
and if there is any inequality, you have 
the power to redress it; in sails and canvass 
you have the advantage; in ironwork the 
advantage—nay, they take their ironwork 
from you; in copper you have the advan- 
tage; in cordage an advantage of 10 per 
cent. Why, then, should you be afraid to 
compete with America, either in the build- 
ing or the navigation of ships? We asked 
Captain Briggs, ‘‘ What is the’ cost of 
building a 12-years’ ship in England ?”’ 
Every Gentleman present, I presume, 
knows what a 12-years’ ship A number 
one is. Captain Briggs said, ‘‘ I caleu- 
late that a 12-years’ ship can be built and 
fitted in England as cheaply as a 10-years’ 
ship in America.”’ Still there were points 
in which the American had an advantage 
over us, which it was impossible for him 
to conceal; and let me ask you to consider 
seriously what are the points in which that 
advantage consists. We asked Captain 
Briggs — ‘‘ Do you make your passage 
quicker?” ** Yes, by some days quicker 
than an English ship.”’ ‘‘ How do you 
account for that?’’ He said, that the 
American captains were better paid than 
the English; that they were paid in a 
different manner; that the English cap- 
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tains were paid by the month, while th 
Americans have a commission 9 the 
amount of freight; that they have & double 
interest in quick voyages, because thy 
are paid, not by fixed periods of time, but 
by the voyage, and because they have , 
direct interest in keeping the cargo clean 
and dry. He told us that he never per. 
mitted spirits to be drunk on board—thy 
he had introduced the temperance systeq 
—that he found all the men willing to op. 
form to it; and in stress of weather, whe, 
it was necessary to be on the rigging al 
night, temperance men were better able tp 
bear it than men who were accustomed ty 
drink spirits. Now, as to those partien. 
lars in which the American captain has an 
advantage, what claim have you for pro. 
tection. If, indeed, you had to bring your 
canvass from America, and your copper 
and your iron, and to pay 10s. a day to 
shipwrights, and 64s. a month to seamen, 
you might have some claim; but you hav 
no right to claim protection on account of 
the superior skill or conduct of either Ame. 
rican captains or men. Nay, consider this; 
if the effect of your protective system has 
been to induce your mariners to places 
false reliance upon it; if they thought, 
‘* We are protected, and therefore we may 
neglect the precautions which other men 
take;”’ then not only is there no pretence 
for giving protection, but protection is the 
cause of your inferiority. If you neglect 
habits of temperanee—if you will not pay 
attention to the stowing of the eargo—f 
you will not give the captain a direct in- 
terest in making a rapid voyage, and in 
landing his eargo dry and clean; be n0t 
surprised that the British or American 
merchant gives a preference to an Ame- 
rican ship; and do not ask the House of 
Commons to continue to you protection, 
raising the rate of freight against the m+ 
nufacturer and the consumer in this coun 
try, because you neglect the precautions 
which ensure the superiority of your rivals. 
If this evidence be true in these details 
as to copper and ironwork, as to sails and 
canvass and cordage, is there any reason 
to fear competition with that Power whieh 
you must admit to be your only formidable 
competitor? Now, take the case with re 
spect to your own colonies. Can you long 
resist the claim of Canada? If the freight 
from New York is so much lower than the 
freight from Montreal, that the citizen of 
the United States brings his produce to 
this country at a cheaper rate—nay, 

seduces Canadian produce to come by New 
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Yuk instead of down the St. Lawrence | 
_how long can we resist the claim of the 
(snadian to be admitted to equal privileges | 
i: British ports with the American ? Is | 
4 fair? Consider the peculiar position of 
ihat country. Can we subject Canadian 
produce to & disadvantage in British mar- 
iets unless it can be proved conclusively 
that for the purpose of national defence 
ye must retain the exclusive possession of 
this colonial trade? I believe we cannot 
in justice maintain that principle. Yet to 
sandon it will be a violation of a funda- 
mental principle of the navigation law. 
Yow, will you consent to enter into the 
Committee with a previous restriction that 
dull prevent you from doing that which 
the interests of Canada, and justice to 
(anada, require? Would it not be a farce 
o enter into that Committee with a pledge, 
vhich my right hon. Friend will construe 
into an obligation, that you shall not admit 
the produce of Canada on the same footing | 
vith respect to freight as you admit the | 
produce of America ? Upon these grounds | 
[come to the conclusion that it is befitting 
this House to consider the state of the 
uvigation laws, and with a view to an ex- 
tensive alteration of them. I shall reserve | 
for separate discussion many—I am loth to | 
all them details, because they are in 

themselves of the utmost importance; but 

lyish to confine myself as far as possible | 
to the main question. With respect to | 
ihe policy of opening the coasting trade, or | 
continuing the restriction, I shall reserve | 
that point at present. With respect to the | 
piliey of requiring from a British ship- 
omer that he shall have three-fourths of | 
lis erew composed of British seamen, upon 
ihat point, also, I should wish to say no- 
thing at present. With regard to the 
node of making the alterations which the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes, I wish to 
reserve that most important matter for that | 
nature consideration which it fully deserves. | 
That mature consideration cannot be given | 
vithout a full inquiry into the operation of | 
the pnaciple by which our reciprocity trea- 
ies are regulated; but I will throw out one | 
wt two observations—they are for consid- | 
eration only—upon this subject. I think, | 
vith my right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone), 
that the first impression is in favour of pro- 
teeding by reciprocity treaties; the first im- 
Pression is, that the Crown should be em- 
Powered to 
Vhich is wi 
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grant concessions to any Power | 
lling to make equivalent con- | 


‘ssions tous. But on the other hand ~ 
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is deserving of consideration whether or no 
these reciprocity treaties are not in them- 
selves sources of very great difficulties. 
Reciprocity treaties are of two kinds—the 
one comprehending that which is called 
‘the most favoured nation clause;’’ the 
other requiring that you shall extend to a 
certain Power the same privileges which 
another Power possesses, provided the for- 
mer will make the same concessions to 
you which have been made by the latter. 
This seems simple enough; but when you 
come to act practically upon those trea- 
ties, you find they involve very great diffi- 
culties. My right hon. Friend says—and 
there is some truth in the observation— 
that there is a difference between the case 
of differential duties on navigation, and on 
the import of goods under a tariff. I ad- 
mit there is; but still it is most difficult to 
determine whether the concessions which 
a given country is willing to make, or, in 
fact, has the power to make, are equiva- 
lent to the concessions which have been 
made by some other country, the commer- 


‘cial demands and commercial produce of 


which may be of a totally different nature. 


| And with regard to reciprocity treaties, I 


foresee the risk of great difficulty in the 
event of war. The power which the Go- 
vernment proposes to retain of reimposing 
restriction, it will be found very difficult to 
exercise. The system would be an inver- 
sion of the relations between the Crown and 
Parliament. Under it the House of Com- 
mons will be the source of favour— the 
House of Commons will relax, the Crown 
The House of Commons will 
give universal privileges, and in the course 
of four or five years the invidious and 
difficult duty will be thrown upon the 
Crown of withdrawing the privileges which 
the House of Commons has granted. I 
wish the Ministers to consider the policy 
of giving a temporary duration to the 
Act, so that at a certain period the pri- 
vileges conferred by Act of Parliament 
would terminate without the Crown being 
called upon to fulfil the painful duty of re- 
imposing restrictions. Suppose the trade 
were to be opened for a period of five 
years; at the end of that period the privi- 
leges given would necessarily expire, and 


| every country would have notice that they 


had the means of averting the re-establish- 
ment of restrictions by entering into some 
arrangement with this country. I would 
rather see the object effected in that man- 
ner than by new reciprocity treaties. I 
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had rather that other countries reserved to | that trade could not point out, precisely, wig: 
themselves the right of independent legis- | new channels of commerce could be opened wit 
lation—that America, for instance, should | the East Indies. Nay, they denied that any ney 
do what she has to do by voluntary legis- | channels could be explored by the private trader 
lation than by treaty. The same diffi- | or that any benefits could accrue to India from 
culty applies to the power which the Go- | the relaxation of the former monopoly. But ney 
vernment wishes to take of reimposing re- | channels have been explored, new benefits hare 
strictions. [‘‘ Divide!’’] I am aware) been conferred; proving, as the history of al 
that the argument is exhausted, and feel| modern commerce proves, that whenever yy 
obliged to the House for the attention | give a free scope to capital, to industry, to the stir 
which it has afforded me. I advise hon. | ring intelligence and active spirit of adventun 
Members, before they determine to exclude | which so strongly mark the present times, yn 
all improvement of these navigation laws, | are in fact opening new roads to enterprise, ani 


to consider that this great shipping trade | affording new facilities to the interchange of the 
and the increase of the commercial marine | 
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productions of the different regions of the earth 


are dependent, not on the navigation laws, 
but on the prosperity of commerce. What- 
ever tends to promote that prosperity tends 
to increase your commercial marine. You 


—that interchange, of which the advantage 
must be reciprocal, and of which the extension 


| to new countries is, perhaps, the surest harbinger 


| of their improvement and civilisation.” 
| 


rely on the authority of Mr. Huskisson. | 
You confidently predict that Mr. Huskis- | These are great truths, the recognition of 
son would never have consented to the; which is calculated to promote the pros. 
proposed relaxation of the navigation laws. | perity of your colonies, to extend their con 
But Mr. Huskisson dealt with the necessi- | mercial relations, to bring them into con. 
ties of the times, and went as far as he safe- | tact with European countries. Under such 
ly could in relaxing these laws. Mr. Hus-| a system the ties which bind to you you 
kisson may have said at the time that the | colonial dependencies would be strength. 
colonial intercourse and the coasting trade | ened, not by the exercise of power, not by 
must be preserved intact; but he felt the| restraint, but by the conviction that Eng. 
necessity of making those modifications in | land was prepared to abandon that prinei- 


the fundamental principles of those laws 
which were rendered necessary by the 
change of circumstances and the demands 
of British interests. Instead of relying 
upon a particular observation of Mr. Hus- 
kisson with regard to the colonial trade or 
the coasting trade, let us rather advert to 
the broad principles which he laid down 
of permanent and universal application. 
This is an extract from Mr. Huskisson’s 
speech on colonial policy, which contains 
truths applicable to the altered circum- 
stances of the present time, and applicable 
to your colonial intercourse and colonial 
empire at all times and under all cireum- 
stances. Mr. Huskisson said— 


“ These, it may be objected, are but vague and 
speculative improvements, which may never be 
realised. It may be so; but if I am called upon 
to point out specifically the precise mode and 
course of operations by which the benefits of this 
new system are to make their way into the West 
Indies, I have no hesitation to avow that I can do 
Yet, in making this avowal, let 
me remind the Committee that in 1813, when, 


no such thing. 


upon the renewal of the East India Company’s 
charter, their monopoly of trade was greatly re- 
laxed, the wisest and most experienced men in 


| ple of colonial policy hitherto adopted by 
every country in the world, namely, to 
make the interests of the colonies subser- 
vient to the interests of the mother cou- 
try. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I find myself re 
lieved from the necessity of troubling the 
House at any length by the able speech 
which we have just heard. I am also re- 
lieved from that duty by finding that, after 
hearing in the course of the night various 
speeches of two hours’ duration professedly 
directed against the measure of the Go- 
vernment, those speeches contain muci 
‘in relation to other matters—much invee- 
tive and sarcasm against individuals, but 
with respect to the proposition before the 
House, and particularly as regards a de- 
fence of the navigation laws, very little, if 
any, argument has been advanced. The 
noble Lord who opened the debate this 
evening entered into his own peculiar line 
of argument with respect to other me 
sures of free trade. He spoke at some 
length upon measures not at all affecting 
the navigation laws; and, according to his 
view of foreign commerce, all the advan- 
tage of free trade goes to foreigners, 
none to the people of this country. 
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jenoble Lord’s views with respect to fo- 


ign commerce are SO narrow and confin- 
oi, that is impossible for me to agree with 
him upon questions of this nature. Speak- 
ing of our trade in America, he said, we 
ok ice from the Americans as some sort 
g return for our trade; as if our taking 
vewas a great favour to the Americans, 
wd not @ thing done for our own benefit. 
Why, Sir, ice is an article of luxury with 
u, {Lord G. Bentinck : I said rice, not 
ie] Well, whether rice or any other ar- 
ide, it is the same. All commerce is a 
reiprocal benefit to the parties engaged 
i» it. Each party takes the articles 
rhich he wants, and does nothing from 
mtives of gratuitous generosity. If it 
vere not for considerations connected with 
the question of naval defence, no one 
yuld stand up and say that it would not 
an advantage to admit into our ports 
the ships of foreign countries, bringing us 
yoduce in exchange for our commodities. 
There can be no doubt that the measure is 
fr the advantage of our commerce; and 
the question merely turns upon this—whe- 
the it will in any way reduce or injure 
wr naval supremacy. The hon. Gentle- 
nu has himself expressed a doubt whe- 
ther these laws were not originally adopted 
by the Protector Cromwell more in hos- 
ility against rival commercial nations, than 
vith a view to benefit the interests of this 
outry. I believe that they were intend- 
d, and that they answered their object, 
injure those rival nations, but without 
wnferring any real benefit on England. It 
vis not a question of conferring an advan- 
lage on ourselves; on the contrary, it was 
nther an injury to ourselves, but done for 
the purpose of inflicting a greater injury 
w our rivals. That object was effected; 
wt I very much doubt whether the Pro- 
tector Cromwell, if he could hear the ques- 
ton diseussed to-night, would think it ad- 
sable to keep up these restrictions, in 
order to prevent the descendants of those 
Faglishmen who went to North America 
a those times from trading in the most 
urestrieted manner with the people of 
this country. But, in fact, in treating this 
{uestion as a question of naval defence, we 
lust consider those circumstances which 
vould enable foreign Powers to supplant 
our commercial marine by their commer- 
cal marine in the trade of this country. 
“OW, in considering this question, there 
we evident indications that we have no 
aon to fear any such competition. In 
the first place, in respect to the build- 
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ing of ships, in the articles of iron and 
copper we certainly should have an advan- 
tage over every other country. In the 
next place, in regard to labour, it is most 
true that English labour is not dear, be- 
cause the work done by the English la- 
bourer is superior to that which is done by 
the people of other nations. For instance, 
in regard to the case of wages paid at 
Bombay—what is the difference to the 
shipbuilder whether he pays 6s. to one 
English workman for a certain quantity of 
work, or ls. to each of six workmen at 
Bombay for the same quantity of work ? 
But it is a fact that the quantity of work 
done in this country is greater than that 
which is done by the same number of men 
in other countries; it cannot, therefore, be 
said that labour in England is dearer than 
in other nations. Then, again, with regard 
to the United States of America, it is 
proved that their shipbuilding must be as 
dear as ours, and that the wages of their 
seamen are higher than the wages of ours. 
But there are other indications upon this 
subject. There is a great test as to the 
power of British ships competing with fo- 
reign ships, and successfully too, in what 
is done in the carrying trade to St. Peters- 
burgh and Hamburgh from various ports 
of Europe. In that trade British ship- 
owners have no advantage—no navigation 
laws—no protecting duties, and yet, as I 
have said, they compete successfully with 
foreign nations. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire has said 
that there are a greater number of Ameri- 
can ships at Rio than British ships; but I 
might as well take the case of Hamburgh, 
where, in the year 1846, there were 995 
British ships entered, and only 12 Ameri- 
ean ships; and so on with regard to other 
years. But that is no criterion, because 
this country has the same natural connex- 
ion with the trade with Hamburgh as the 
people of the United States have with Rio. 
There are, therefore, these two indications 
—first, with regard to the building and the 
navigation of British ships; and next, in 
regard to the state of the actual commerce 
of the world. But I think there is another 
and a stronger reason for believing that our 
naval strength will not be deteriorated, or 
decline by the repeal of the navigation law, 
and that is—what I regard as a main con- 
sideration—the character of the British 
people, and the capital which this nation 
enjoys. I can imagine a country having 
great capital for carrying on commerce, 
but with a people having no turn for mari- 
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time pursuits, and I can imagine a people 
having a great turn for maritime pursuits, 
but the country possessing no capital. 
Neither of these people can carry on trade 
with other nations. But where I find a 
nation possessing at once great capital and 
great commerce, proverbial for their at- 
tachment to and habits for maritime pur- 
suits, I cannot doubt that such a nation, if 
admitted to free competition with other 
countries, would always be capable of main- 
taining a large commercial navy. But 
what is the consequence as presented to us 
by experience? It has been said, and I 
believe most truly said, that Mr. Huskis- 
son abrogated the greater part of the na- 
vigation laws so far as regards those coun- 
tries with which he entered into reciprocity 
treaties. From all the examination I have 
been able to make, I am led to the belief 
that wherever reciprocity treaties have 
been established, the benefits of the Navi- 
gation Act were in effect simply nothing 
but the bark of the oak whose trunk had 
entirely disappeared. I have a statement 
of the trade of this country during the 
twenty-one years before the year 1823, 
and the twenty-four years since that pe- 
riod; and I find that in the twenty-one 
years from 1803 to 1823 that the tonnage 
of our commercial marine was 339,000 
tons, and the number of men employed was 
12,000; while during the twenty-four 
years since 1823, the tonnage was 
1,446,000, and the number of men, 
67,890. Such was the comparison be- 
tween the twenty-one years before the re- 
ciprocity treaties were formed, and the 
twenty-four years since the Reciprocity 
Act was passed. This being the case, I 
cannot have the smallest doubt that if we 
abrogate the principal part of the naviga- 
tion laws, our commercial marine will in- 
crease further than it has already done. I 
cannot doubt that those restrictions being 
removed, we shall continue to maintain 
that which I believe to be the foundation 
of a great and powerful Navy —I mean 
a strong commercial marine. I quite 
admit, with my right hon. Friend, that if 
there was the least reason to suppose 
that our maritime strength would not 
be — destroyed, but — diminished by a 
measure of this nature, that it would be 
. unadvisable for this House to adopt it; but 
my belief is, as I think we have seen it 
proved, that every measure tending to relax 
these restrictions has increased our com- 
mercial marine; and I eannot but believe 
that the tendency of this measure will be 
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likewise further to increase it, An hon, 
and gallant Admiral who has spoken jn 
this debate, has said, that one of the secu. 
rities for having our Navy well manned, ig 
being destroyed by the proposal of ny 
right hon. Friend for doing away with th 
apprenticeship system. I think that ny 
more fallacious mode for keeping up the 
strength of the Navy ever was inventel 
than that of putting restrictions and jp. 
posing a tax on our commercial marine by 
obliging the shipowner to have a certain 
number of apprentice boys on board his 
ship in order to furnish the Navy with seq. 
men. I cannot understand how the ship. 
ping interest of this country should come 
forward to defend a restriction which js s 
entirely, so grossly, adverse to their inte. 
rests as not to leave them at liberty to em. 
ploy either ablebodied seamen, or to adapt 
their crews to suit the convenience of their 
ships. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshise (Mr. Disraeli), has 
made what I consider an attack unworthy 
of a Gentleman of his position in this House, 
I allude to that part of the hon. Gentle. 
man’s speech in which he laid such blame 
on certain officers of the Board of Trade, 
who had made returns to this House and 
the other House of Parliament, and who 
had given evidence before the Committee 
on this subject. I think, considering that 
those gentlemen furnished the returns 
which were asked for, whether by Minis 
ters in their several departments, or whe- 
ther by Members of this House, in the 
terms in which they were required; and 
considering that they gave most intelligent 
evidence upon the inquiry which this House 
instituted, and also considering that they 
have no means of defence in this House; | 
think that an attempt to turn the indig- 
nation of this House upon them, and to 
accuse them of making unfair statements, 
is conduct unworthy of a Gentleman in the 
position which the hon. Member holds. 
And then the reason he assigns for it is— 
what I think to be a very weak excuse— 
that these gentlemen of the Board of 
Trade have a bias towards what is ealled 
the principle and doctrines of free trade. 
I believe it is not possible for the hon. 
Gentleman, or any one else, to show that 
they have not stated the faets fairly and 
truly; but if they were asked their opimions, 
what could be more natural than that they 
should declare those opinions opealy 8 

honestly? With regard to this gene 

subject, upon which the hon. Gentleman 
makes an accusation against us, and against 
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the majority of this and the late House of 
Commons, he might as well say that the 
University of Cambridge was to be blamed 
for entertaining a bias towards the New- 
ionian theory, as that the officers of the 
Board of Trade are to be biamed because 
they have a bias towards free commercial 
principles. There may be very great and 
very fair differences as to the application 
of those principles; but I conceive those 
general principles to be the principles of 
sienee upon this subject established now 
by sixty or seventy years of discussion, 
and by the opinions of all enlightened men 
ho have considered the question. The 
hon. Gentleman, however, has accused us 
of acting with a recklessness of ignorance, 
because we have proposed to the House to 
go into Committee on the navigation laws, 
with a view to ascertain if those laws can- 
not be amended. I will not now enter into 
the discussion whether our proposition is 
the best that could be made; but our pro- 
position is, to act as if the navigation laws 
had not existed. We propose that all 
ships of all nations shall be received in our 
ports in the same manner as British ships, 
vith the exception of the coasting trade and 
of acertain part of the fisheries; a power 
being reserved to the Sovereign, by Order 
inCouneil, to impose conditions and restric- 
tions upon these nations who impose condi- 
tions and restrictions upon us. I think the 
principle is a right one, and I am quite sure 
that, so far from being the sign of ignorance 
vhich it has been represented by the hon. 
Gentleman, it is on the other hand a sign 
of ignorance in him, and in those who act 
vith him, that they still persist in maintain- 
ing a theory which is contrary to all acknow- 
ledged principles, which is contrary to all 
the features of the age, and which is con- 
trary to the views taken by men who have 
studied this subject in the closet-—by Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Huskisson, and the most enlighten- 
ed statesmen who have given their attention 
tothe question. I consider that it is the 
luty of this House, if they mean to lead 
opinion in this country, to act according to 
the knowledge of the time; but if they re- 
fuse to go into Committee—if they keep up 
these restrictions because they have been 
enacted in former tines—then to this House 
wil properly apply the phrase of the 
‘recklessness of ignorance ;”’ whilst, on 
the contrary, by removing these restric- 
Hons, you will draw closer the bonds of 
amity with foreign nations, which are 
ready to act in bonds of amity and friend- 


ship with you; and you will thus give a 
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proof that that you are equal to the desti- 


nies that await you. 


The House divided on the question, that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question:—Ayes 294; Noes 


177: Majority 117. 
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House went into Committee; Navigation 
Acts considered. 

House resumed. 

Committee to sit again. 


House adjourned at a quarter to Three 
delock, till the 15th. 
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—_—— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 15, 1848. 


Morores.] Took the Oaths.—Several Lords. 

PosLic BILLs.—1* Certificates for Killing Hares. 

Petitions PReseNrgep. From Inverness and Hadding- 
ton, in favour of, and from Queensferry, against, the 
Law of Entail (Scotland) Bill.—From Guardians of the 
Blandford Union, for the Adoption of Measures for the 
Better Prevention of Vagrancy.—From Members of a 
Lodge of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Man- 
chester Unity, for the Extension of the Provisions of the 
Benefit Societies Act to that Order.—From the Board of 
Directors of the United Ancient Order of Druids, in 
favour of the Provident Associations Frauds Prevention 
Bill—From Ayrshire, and a great number of other 
Places, against the Marriage (Scotland) Bill, and the Re- 
gistering Births, dc. (Scotland) Bill. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES AND STEAM 
BOATS. 

Lor) MONTEAGLE said, there were 
‘0 or three Railway Bills before their 
rdships, in which there were clauses 
‘powering railway companies to become 
teamboat proprietors. Now, he thought 
that if such powers were granted to rail- 
“¥y companies, the principle of competi- 
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tion would be destroyed. In these cases 
where such powers were sought, it was re- 
presented that certain accommodation and 
advantages would be given to the public, 
which they did not at present possess; but 
their Lordships must recollect that that 
accommodation would not be derived from 
the profits of the steamships proposed to 
be employed, but from the profits obtained 
upon the railway. Competition, therefore, 
under such circumstances, would be impos- 
sible; and their Lordships had wisely es- 
tablished a Standing Order that no railway 
company should be empowered to become 
steamboat proprietors unless a special case 
were made out. The case to which he now 
more particularly alluded, was that of the 
Chester and Holyhead Railway Company. 
That company had a Bill before Parlia- 
ment for the purpose of establishing steam- 
boats between Holyhead and Dublin; and 
he begged to ask the noble Earl the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were not already fully 
prepared with steamers of the best quality 
to carry the mails between Dublin and this 
country ? 

The Eart of AUCKLAND said, that, 
in reply to the question of the noble Lord, 
he had to state that the Admiralty certain- 
ly had provided steam-packets to ply be- 
tween Holyhead and Dublin for the pur- 
pose of carrying the mails; and that unless 
some arrangements could be made by which 
that service could be performed as quickly 
and as surely, he saw very great inconve- 
nience in transferring it to any company. 
At the same time, he thought that the 
Board of Admiralty could be relieved from 
the duty of carrying the Post Office mails; 
and if they could ensure that the service 
would be performed as well and as cheaply 
by contract, the better it would be for the 
naval service, already hindered by many 
duties, and the better it would be for the 
finances of the country, and for the Post 
Office itself. He thought the question 
should be approached with very great care 
and caution, and he would refer his noble 
Friend to certain papers which would be 
laid on the table of the House, when he 
might be enabled to form some opinion on 
the subject. 

Eart GRANVILLE observed, that the 
Railway Commission had made a report to 
the House of Commons, in which they 
called attention to the necessity of having 
clauses inserted in certain Bills, giving the 
companies power of investing a definite 
amount of their capital in steam vessels in 
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connexion with their lines. 
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was referred to the Railway Board, and | acted with him the greatest possible credit, 


the result was, that a joint report was pre- | 


sented to the House, stating the reasons 
for and against the project, and recom- 
mending that the clauses should be allowed 
and inserted with certain limitations; and 
this report it was intended to act upon. 

The Eart of RODEN said, he agreed 
with the noble Earl that great caution 
should be exercised before the Legislature 
came to any decision on the subject of 
Post-office communication. He could bear 
full testimony to the exertions of the Ad- 
miralty to do the best that could be done 
for this service. It was a matter of the 
greatest importance that the two capitals 
should be brought as near to each other as 
it was possible to do. At present, a great 
step had been made to accomplish that 
object; and in proof of it, he could state 
that he left Dublin the other morning at 
half-past seven o'clock, and was in London 
at half-past ten o’clock that night. 


THE RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS. 

Lorp REDESDALE, in pursuance of a 
notice on the Votes, rose to “‘ ask the Lord 
President respecting the duties which the 
Railway Commissioners are expected to 
perform, and the position in which they 
are considered to stand in relation to Her 
Majesty’s Government ?’’ He did so for 
the purpose of bringing under their Lord- 
ships’ notice the relations between the 
Railway Commissioners and the Govern- 
ment. The Board charged with the su- 
perintendence of railways was so inactive, 
that its existence was hardly ever thought 
of even by those more conversant with the 
subject. In doing so he would shortly 
recall to their recollection the cireumstances 
under which the Board was constituted. 
In 1844, when the railway question rose 
into great importance, it became evident to 
all that there would be in the ensuing 
Session such a mass of Bills before the 
Legislature, many of them referring to the 
same districts, that unless some guidance 
were given to the Committees, it was very 
probable the reports would be imperfectly 
considered. It was resolved accordingly, 
that the Board of Trade should be ealled 
on to investigate and report upon the va- 
rious projects in the ensuing year. The 
noble Earl (the. Earl of Dalhousie) then 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, had 
given much of his attention to that most 
important subject, and issued a mass of in- 
formation in the reports from the Board, 





He believed there was hardly a man in the 
country who did not at that time coneeiyg 
it was the intention of Government to give 
some degree of support to the reports pro- 
ceeding from their own Board. No disg 

pointment would have been felt by any. one 
if such had been the case, and the greatest 
possible good would have been effected 
with respect to the railway interest through. 
out the country. But it was soon seen the 
Government was not disposed to give sup. 
port to the recommendation of the Board of 
Trade—that the Committees of the House 
were to have more weight than the rm 
ports—and that in every instance where the 
Committees upset the reports, their deci. 
sions were retained without any further in. 
vestigation. So sensible were the House 
of Commons of the mischief of this course, 
and so numerous were the complaints made 
in consequence, that a Commission was ap. 
pointed to inquire into the important ques. 
tion of the difference of the gauges, . This 
Commission reported to the House that the 
Board of Trade could not fully coneur with 
their recommendations. The Board of 
Trade then reported on the subject to the 
House, and the Government at last became 
aware of the importance of taking up the 
question. They took up the report of the 
Board of Trade, and resolutions were 
moved in both Houses, on which a Bill 
was introduced by Government as a public 
measure, regulating the various matters 
connected with railways. It was on this 
occasion only that some degree of support 
had been given by the Government to their 
own Board. It seemed desirable, in order 
to carry out the objects of the Legislatire, 
that a separate Board should be appointed 
for the performance of these new duties, 
and that it should not rest as heretofore on 
a public department which had other and 
equally important duties to discharge. By 
Act of Parliament the Railway Commission 
was therefore appointed as a separate and 
independent body, with duties specially set 
forth and defined in that Act. They were 
required to report specially on any matter 
connected with railways which might be 
referred to them, and to report as well on 
any manner connected with railways which 
would be at all likely to affect the public 
interests. If no such reports were issued, 
it was evident that the Board must be 
liable to an accusation of dereliction of 
duty. But then it was to be recollect 

that Government had never shown aay dis 
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position to support these reports, and any 
ron would naturally feel reluctant to 


giv 


Parliament. In the present Session many 
questions had arisen of the greatest im- 

rtance, not only to the railway interest 
but to the public, such as the Gauge Bill, 
and the amalgamation of railways, with re- 
spect to which the Railway Board ought to 
have taken some decided steps, but in 
yhich they had never interfered at all. 
Surely it was the duty of the Commis- 
sioners to have reported on these and such 
important matters to Parliament. It would 
sem, however, that this Board stood ina 
iferent position from any other Board 
connected with Her Majesty’s Government 
or the public service. What would be 
thought, for example, if the Chief Com- 
nissioner of Woods and Forests brought a 
Bill into the House on a subject connected 
vith his department, in which he received 
no support whatever from the Government 
to which he belonged? It was evident 
the public would soon cease to respect his 
fice. There might be one reason why the 
reports of the Board had never received much 
confidence, and that might be that they had 
never shown themselves to be worth much 
vith respect to the important matters com- 
ing under their charge. Soon after the 
formation of the Board they introduced a 
Bill, of which (as it had never come up 
to their Lordships) he would only say that 
it seemed to have contained many most 
weful provisions; but from the small amount 
of support it received, it was finally allowed 
todrop, without any effort being even made 
by the Government to assist the measure 
oftheir own Board. It was desirable that 
the public should know in what position 
this Board really stood, and whether they 
vere really intended to have any charge 
ifthe railway system or not. If the ques- 
lion were answered in the negative, it must 
appear that the Board were utterly useless; 
if in the affirmative, then it was worth as- 
ertaining if the reports they made as Go- 
venment officers were still to be disre- 
garded, As matters stood at present, the 
ieeision of any Committec, put forth, per- 
laps, by a majority of one, would have 
more weight than all their recommenda- 
Mons; and this was a state of things, as he 
toneeived, neither ereditable to the Govern- 
ment nor to the Railway Board itself. He 
wished to know what duties were expected 
from this Board, and what support Govern- 
ment intended to give it? 
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ea decision likely to be upset by the 
iecision of a Committee of either House of | 
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The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 


the question of the noble Lord raised two 
points—the first, whether it was expedi- 
ent, that there should be a Board to take 
charge of railway projects, and institute 
inquiries respecting them ?—the second, 
what was the use of the Board which now 
existed? In reply to the first, he had to 
state that he certainly thought it desirable 
such a body should be constituted; and 
that although there had been alterations 
in the administration of the Board, conse- 
quent on the person who had been at the 
head of it ceasing to exercise his functions, 
in which the principle of economy had de- 
termined the Government not to fill that 
post, the Board nevertheless existed with 
exactly the same functions, and under pre- 
cisely the same regulations, as under pre- 
vious Governments. The functions of that 
Board were of very great importance, and 
they were proceeding from day to day, as 
they would continue to proceed, to the be- 
nefit of the public, and to the great assist- 
ance of the Parliament and of the Govern- 
ment. There were no functions which it 
ever had exercised before that it did not 
exercise. The points to which the atten- 
tion of the Board was constantly referred, 
were various and important. They were, 
the opening of railways in particular ; in- 
quiring into their safety for the public; in- 
quiring into the accidents which unfortu- 
nately occur from time to time; the regu- 
lation of cheap trains; the regulation of 
fares; the by-laws of the several compan- 
ies; all miscellaneous matters relating to 
railways; references under public Acts of 
Parliament ; disputes between company and 
company; references under the Standing 
Orders; the special duty of making reports 
on the important colonial railways from 
time to time submitted to them; and other 
matters of equal consequence. To give 
an idea of the extent of their labours, he 
might state that 780 lines had been in- 
spected and reported on by the Board last 
year, and that a greater number would 
undergo the same process this year. In 
every case where accidents occurred, inqui- 
ries had been instituted, and in twenty-two 
cases special reports had been made by the 
engineers acting under their authority, in 
which they had made suggestions, which, 
in most instances, if not all, had been, he 
was happy to state, readily adopted by the 
various companies. The number of special 
clauses they had inserted in Acts of Par- 
liament last year were eighty, on fifty dif- 
ferent subjects. It could not be said, then, 
Z2 
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that this Board was not discharging useful 
and important duties, and that it was not 
in the full exercise of those functions with 
which Parliament had entrusted it, and 
which were necessary for the public safety. 
He was not prepared to say that Govern- 
ment should consider itself bound in every 
case to shut its ears to the recommenda- 
tions of Parliament, merely because a pub- 
lic department took an opposite view of 
any particular case; but if the noble Lord 
asked him whether at any time it might 
be likely that greater powers would be 
conferred on the Board, he confessed he 
was not prepared to answer him. This 
he would say, however, that the Govern- 
ment did not think they had yet arrived 
at that time at a stage of proceedings 
when they would be justified in proposing 
any such increase, while he was not in- 
clined to state that in his opinion the time 
might not come when more powers would 
be required. At present the President 
and Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
were giving their attention to the various 
matters connected with railways, with the 
most efficient assistance of able and expe- 
rienced paid officers. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, the noble 
Marquess seemed to think that great 
weight had been given to the reports 
which had issued from the Railway Board; 
but he (Lord Redesdale) was afraid no 
weight had been given to them at all, in- 
asmuch as he did not know of any one 
case in which those reports had been fully 
carried out and acted upon. What he 
wanted to ascertain was this: would the 
Board, after it had come to any decision 
on a question, and having the opportunity 
of hearing the opinions adverse to it urged 
in Parliament, in the presence of the heads 
of the Board, persist in that decision if 
their views remained unaltered, and if they 
thought it necessary for the public service; 
and would the Government assist and sup- 
port them in Parliament? It would ap- 
pear, from what had taken place, that the 
Railway Board had not the courage to 
support their own opinions. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, it appeared 
to him that the noble Lord had made some 
confusion between the Board of Trade and 
the Railway Commission. With respect 
te the recommendations of the latter body, 
he could assure the noble Lord that in 
every single case they had been attended 
to and acted upon. The Board might no 
doubt be made still more useful; but no 
one could admit for one moment that it 
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was useless, as long as it was composed of 
its present Members, exercising the same 
powers. If the noble Lord thought that 
superintendence in railways should be aby, 
lished, his objections might have some 
value; but he (Earl Granville) could Dot 
approve of any proposition for the intr. 
duction of persons of a lower grade inty 
the Board. 

Lorp REDESDALE: What he desired 
was to raise the position of the Railway 
Department of the Board of Trade, The 
Board had made some very good reports, 
and gave some very clear and decided 
opinions. He could not say so mutch for 
the report upon the last subject referred 
to their consideration. The Board of Trade 
ought not to have left Parliament to decide 
upon the gauge question without the er. 
pression of some decided opinion. Upon 
that question, which was one of public in. 
terest, Parliament had been left to decide 
in what manner private interest might dic. 
tate. 

House adjourned. 


— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 15, 1848. 


Mrinutss.) Pusiic Bitis.—1° Borough Elections (No. 2), 
2° Administration of Criminal Justice, 
Reported.—Commons Inclosure. 
3° Administration of Justice (No. 1); Administration of 

Justice (No. 2); Protection of Justices from Vexatiow 
Actions. 

Petirions Presentep. By Mr. W. J. Fox, and othe 
Hon. Members, from a Number of Places, for an Exten- 
sion of the Elective Franchise.—By Mr. Bankes, from 
several of the Clergy and Laity of the Church of England, 
for an Alteration of the Law respecting Bishops.—By Mr. 
Broadley, from the Congregation of Wesleyan Methodiss 
in the Village of North Cave, for a Better Observance of 
the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Duncan, from Dundee, in & 
vour of the Places of Worship Sites (Scotland) Bill—By 
Mr. Lushington, from the Committee of the British Anti- 
State Church Association, for a Withdrawal of the Re 
gium Donum Grant.—By Lord George Bentinck, from 
Merchants, Planters, and Others, of Ceylon, in favour 
of Measures of Relief for that Island.—By Captain For 
dyce, from Aberdeen, for Inquiry into the Excise Laws. 
From Electors of Paisley, against any Alteration of the 
Sugar Duty.—By Mr. Sharman Crawford, from Inhab- 
tants of Smallbridge (Lancaster), in favour of Seculat 
Education.—By Mr. Henry Stuart, from Bedford, for E> 
couragement to Schools in Connexion with the Church 
Edueation Society (Ireland).—By Mr. Henry Berkeley 
from Benjamin Webster, Lessee and Manager of the 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket, for Restricting the Number 
of Foreign Theatres in the Metropolis.—By Mr. Grogs 
from Members of the Committee of the Dublin Mera 
tile Guardian Association, for Alteration of the Imprsor 
ment for Debt (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. Elliot, from Com 
missioners of Supply of the County of Roxburgh, for 
Alteration of the lunatic Asylums (Scotland) Bill.-By 
Sir G. Philips, from Guardians of the Poor of the Poole 
Union (Dorset), for Alteration of the Law respesting 
Mendicancy.—By Mr. Ker Seymer, from Lyme an 
against a Repeal of the Navigation Laws.—By he 
Hume, from the M of Westmeath, praying i 
House to afford Relief to the Dublin Post Offie- 
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Mr, Henry Drummond, from the Town Council of Go- 
dalming (Surrey), for Alteration of, and by Sir R. H. 
Inglis, from Inhabitants of the Parish of St. George the 
Martyr, Queen Square, in favour of, the Public Health 
Bill—By Lord G. Bentinck, from the Parish of Kil- 
maurs, Ayrshire, against the Registering Births, &c. 

) Bill (1847); and Marriage (Scotland) Bill 
(1847).—By Mr. Ewart, from Members of London Me- 
cunics’ Institution, for Alteration of the Scientific So- 


cieties Bill. 
THE SPANISH AMBASSADOR. 


Ma. G. BANKES, not seeing the noble 
lord the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in his place, would ask the noble 
lord whether the departure of the Spanish 
Ambassador originated from his dismissal 
by the Government of Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty, or whether it was in consequence of 
an order of recall by his own Government, 
or from any other circumstance; whether 
any correspondence would be laid on the 
Table of the House with regard to his de- 
parture; and whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would lay any further corre- 
spondence before the House relative to 
the dismissal of the British Minister from 
Madrid ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: The dismissal of 
the Spanish Ambassador from the Court 
of Her Britannic Majesty has resulted from 
a correspondence which has passed between 
ny noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs and the Spanish Minis- 
ter, and has not been the result of any re- 
all from his own Government. My noble 
Friend will lay upon the table of the House 
additional papers, by command of Her Ma- 
jesty; and the papers in question will re- 
late to the dismissal of Sir H. Bulwer, as 
vell as to the dismissal of the Spanish 
Minister, 


LEICESTER BOROUGH WRIT. 


Low J. RUSSELL, in reference to 
the notice given by the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire of a Motion for the 
sue of a new writ for the borough of 
leicester, appealed to the hon. Member 
Vhether he would proceed with his Motion 
alter the notice which had been given by 

hon. Baronet opposite, comprising all 
the cases of vacant boroughs ? 

Mz. STAFFORD was not surprised at 
the appeal made to him by the noble Lord, 
after the unconstitutional course which had 

Q pursued, and the inconveniences it 

produced—inconvenienees which had 
wow become insufferable. He could not, 
after the plan which from the outset he 
expressed himself determined to pur- 
Me, aecede to the request. He felt bound 
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to persevere with the Motion, in the pre- 
sent uncertainty of the Bill brought in by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Flint 
passing. Since November last eighteen 
Acts of Parliament had been passed. Of 
these four were Money Acts; three were 
Acts for the amendment or elucidation of 
statutes already in existence; two were 
the famous Coercion Acts; one was the 
Superannuation Fund Act; another had 
reference to a Commission appointed to su- 
perintend public works in Ireland; another 
gave additional time for the construction 
of certain railways; another sanctioned 
certain reforms with respect to the Court 
of Chancery; and the last was the cele- 
brated enactment for the suspension of the 
constitution of New Zealand, That was 
all that they had done since the month of 
November last. They were now in the 
month of June, and he could not consent 
to wave his present Motion until the Bill 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for Flint 
should be disposed of, for he did not think 
that there was any immediate prospect of 
that measure coming under the considera- 
tion of the House. Indeed it was evident 
that a very considerable period must elapse 
before it could be taken into consideration, 
for no less than forty-eight Bills had pre- 
cedence of it. It was by no means credit- 
able to that House that they should have 
to make the admission that during that 
prolonged Session nothing had as yet 
been done to check corruption and re- 
press the practice of bribery at elections 
beyond the clumsy and coarse device of 
suspending writs—an expedient which was 
had recourse to without regard to the size 
of the constituencies, and irrespectively of 
the merits of each particular case. No re- 
medial measure was dreamt of until the Bill 
of a private Member (the Horsham Elec- 
tion Bill) found its way to the table of the 
House, in company with 48 others, in the 
middle of the month of June. And it was in 
reference to a system of legislation so tardy 
and so unmethodic, that he was called upon 
to postpone his Motion. He could not accede 
to any such application. The effect of the 
system pursued by that House, with refer- 
ence to the boroughs whose writs were now 
in abeyance, would be to silence all com- 
plaints for the future, and foster corrup- 
tion rather than to discourage it. Let 
them look to what had happened in the 
boroughs of Bewdley and Kinsale. He had 
not seen the reports which had emanated 
from Committees of that House with re- 
spect to those boroughs, and, therefore, 
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had no authority but hearsay on which to 
rely; but this he knew, that it was very 
generally understood that the Gentleman 
who had proposed his noble Friend the 
Member for the former borough, gave a 
great entertainment to the constituency at 
the last election, and that he walked from 
that entertainment to the polling place. 
That certainly looked very like treating, 
but nevertheless there was no petition 
from Bewdley; and the reason there was 
not was simply this, that the party in 
Bewdley who were prejudiced by the 
“‘treating ’’ which prevailed at the last 
election, had sufficient common sense to see 
that they would not get their own man by 
petitioning, but that all that would come | 
of a petition would be, that the writ would 
be suspended, and Bewdley be left without 
a representative at all. In the case of 
Kinsale, too, the impression was strong, | 
and of very general prevalence, that | 
corruption and bribery had been prac- | 
tised at the last election. It was said 
that a certain body of worthy and inde- 


Leicester 
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was pursued in the cases of Carrickh ‘ 
Warwick, and Stafford. The writ in those 
cases was suspended for a specified period 
and at the expiration of that period either 


| the punishment of temporary disfranehis.. 


ment was prolonged, or a new writ was js. 
sued. That was an intelligible proceeding: 
but to advise that certain boroughs shoull 
be indefinitely disfranchised until a certain 
Bill was passed, was to act without justice 
and without precedent. But the ease was 
still worse, still more intolerable, whe 
they found that the House of Commo; 
used no exertion whatever to pass the Bill, 
on the passing of which the issuing of the 
writs was made to depend. He would kk 
no party to such a proceeding; and the 
less so when he found that the Government 
were resolved that a Bill of their own on 
the subject of these borough elections 
should depend on and go pari passu with 
the measure introduced by a private Mem. 
ber of that House. He was free to admit 
that if the writ ought to be suspended in 
any case, it ought to be supended in the 


pendent electors, who had not distinguished | case of Leicester; but he did not see why 
themselves by any remarkable purity at| bribery, which was a statutable offence, 
previous elections, had taken shipping for | should be treated in a different manner 
the new world, and were waiting for the | from any other statutable offence. Ani 
wind, when they heard that a new election | yet it was so, for in the case of bribery the 


was going on. The story went, that on | 
receiving that information, they left their 
wives and children, disembarked, returned } 
to Kinsale to give one more vote in their | 
country’s cause, and having done so, went | 
back to the vessel richer if not better men. | 
He was very far from insinuating that the | 
right hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary | 
for the Colonies had any cognisance of | 
these proceedings, or gave them his sanc- | 
tion; but certain it was, that common re- 
port alleged most positively that they had | 
occurred. No petition, however, was pre- 
sented, the people of Kinsale being pru- | 
dently of opinion that it was better to sub- | 
mit to the suspicion of a little corruption | 
than undergo the certain penalty of disfran- | 
chisement. The House used to pursue a 
more judicious and a more equitable course 
in former years. In the year 1831, a pe- 
tition was presented alleging that gross 
bribery, corruption, and treating prevailed 
in the borough of Liverpool. The writ was 
in that case suspended, but it was suspen- 
ded for a limited period, the duration of 
which was defined. The Committee re- 
ported on the 28th of March, 1831; the 
writ was suspended on the 16th April until 
the 30th of that month; and on the 30th 
a new writ was issued. A similar course 





innocent were subjected to the penalty as 
well as those who, being alone guilty, 
were alone legally punishable. The popu- 
lation of Leicester was 63,000. | At the 
last election 3,006 electors voted. There 
were 600 freemen in the town, and al- 
though it was proved that some of them 
had been bribed, it was only fair to admit 
that the evidence went to show that some 
of them voted without being bribed, and 
that others did not vote at all. The major- 
ity in favour of Mr. Gardiner was 170, » 
that the race was close enough between 
those who held the opinions of the hon 
Member for Montrose and those who vev- 
tnred to think that the institutions of the 
country were even now worth preserving. 


| But what he wished especially to direct 


attention to was, that it was distinelly 
proved before the Committee that all the 
bribes were distributed at a certain buil 
ing known as the Reform-office. And who 
was it gave them out ? Why, Mr. Staines 
who was a man who kept a publie-house 
known by the imposing designation ot 
‘«‘ The Rights of the People.” It was u0- 
questionable that great distress at prevailed 
in that borough. The poor-rate ane 
to as large a sum as 13s. in the pound, 
and there was in certain quarters 4 stro 
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feeling of dissatisfaction with the institu- 
tions of the country. He could not bring 
himself to believe that it was wise or just 
to keep such a community, at such a 

rod, without any representation in that 
8 Regard being had to all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, he was of opinion 
that he should best discharge his duty by 
persisting in his determination to take 
the sense of House on the following reso- 
lution :— 

“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a New Writ 
for the electing of two Burgesses to serve in this 
present Parliament for the borough of Leicester, 
in the room of Sir Joshua Walmsley, and Richard 
Gardiner, Esq., whose Election has been deter- 
mined to be void.” 

Mr. FREWEN opposed the Motion. 
The hon. Member who brought it forward 
had stated that he had no connexion with 
the town of Leicester, and the fact was 
no doubt as he stated. Had it been other- 
wise, in all probability he would not have 
submitted any such, Motion. The House 
had yet to take into consideration the re- 
port of the Committee presented only a 
few days since, in which it was distinctly 
asserted that many cases of bribery had 
ocurred in that borough. The question 
for the House was, whether they could en- 
tertain that report, and act as the Com- 
mittee recommended or not. His family 
had been for some years connected with 
Leicester county and town, and he did not 
hesitate to say that it was one of the most 
corrupt places in the kingdom. In the 
year 1826 no less a sum than 66,0001. 
was expended by three candidates, and 
bribery to quite as large an extent was 
practised on occasions of many previous 
elections. When he was very reluctantly 
induced, in the year 1839, to offer himself 
as a candidate for Leicester, he told his 
committee that he had rather lose the elec- 
tion altogether than that there should be a 
single case of bribery on his account. A 
certain number of freemen went and ten- 
dered their votes to his committee at a 
certain price, just as they had done on a 
Tecent occasion, the only difference being 
that they were now offered at the rate of 
17 $. 6d. a head, whereas they were offered 
to his committee at so high a price as 1l. 
ahead. This had gone on for such a 
length of time that it was quite right that 
4 stop should be put to it at last. He 
should yote against the issuing of a new 
Writ. i 

Mr, SEYMER, as Chairman of the Se- 
leet Committee to which had been referred 
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the petition in the case of the Leicester 
election, recommended the House to refrain 
from issuing a new writ until the evidence 
taken before the Committee was in the 
hands of all the Members. It was not 
fair to the Committee not to pursue such a 
course. If much delay, however, should 
occur in the progress of the Bill introduced 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Flint Boroughs, he should at a future day 
vote for the issue of a new writ, for he did 
not think it right that the writ should be 
kept in abeyance for a definite period. As to 
the freemen of Leicester, he might be per- 
mitted to say that it did not appear to the 
Committee that a recommendation to dis- 
franchise them would meet the justice of 
the case. It was true that there were in- 
dications of corruption amongst some of 
them, but there were similar indications 
amongst the ten-pounders. Orders were 
given on shopkeepers for hats and other 
articles of costume, and it appeared that 
an extensive system of treating prevailed. 
In short, the case presented features which 
induced the Committee to believe that it 
was not expedient that precisely the same 
course should be adopted with respect to 
Leicester as had been adopted in the case 
of Great Yarmouth. 

Sm J. PAKINGTON trusted his hon. 
Friend the Member for North Northamp- 
tonshire would not press his Motion to a 
division. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL was of opinion 
that the hon. Member for North Northamp- 
tonshire would have done far better for the 
interests of those whom he represented, 
had he acquiesced in the proposal which 
he had submitted to him. He would then 
have spared the House much time expend- 
ed ina rather profitless discussion. The 
statement made by the hon. Member who 
was Chairman of the Committee appointed 
to try the petition in the case of the Lei- 
eester election, and the wish which that 
hon. Gentleman expressed that the writ 
should not be issued until the evidence 
taken before that Committee should be in 
the hands of the Members, met his entire 
approbation, and he had no doubt that 
they would also command the approval of 
the House. He would take leave, however, 
to say, that so far from the suspension of 
writs being an unusual and unconstitu- 
tional proceeding, it was a proceeding in 
justification of which numerous precedents 
might be cited. So far back as a few 
years after the Revolution, that was to say 
in the years 1697 and 1698, in cases 
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where there were reports presented from 
Committees of the whole House, that cor- 
ruption or corrupt practices prevailed in 
any borough, the House proceeded to sus- 
pend the writs. That had occurred in the 
case of Aldborough, when the writ was 
suspended from December 1696, to De- 
cember, 1697, being one entire year; and 
it was only on the presentation of a petition 
from all the inhabitants, promising that 
the elections should be conducted with 
greater purity for the future, that the House 
was induced to consent to the issue of a 
new writ. A similar occurrence had taken 
place in the cases of Bishop’s Castle and 
other boroughs in the beginning of the 
reign of Queen Anne; and many instances 
were recorded in the reigns of George I., 
George II., and George III. So well con- 
firmed was the practice, as well by Act of 
Parliament as by precedent, that in the 
year 1820, he being an independent Mem- 
ber of that Honse, finding that there 
were many boroughs with respect to which 
inquiries were pending, brought in a Bill 
to provide that the writs should be sus- 
pended for those boroughs during the pe- 
riod of the then approaching dissolution, 
and that the constituencies should not pro- 
ceed to the election of any Members until 
an opportunity should be afforded to the 
new Parliament to inquire into the charges 
alleged against such boroughs. Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, who at that time possessed great 
influence in the House, and could have 
stopped the Bill at any moment, so far 
from resisting it, consented to its introduc- 
tion. The Bill was accordingly introduced, 
and he believed it received the consent of 
both Houses of Parliament. It was clear, 
therefore, that it was incorrect to state that 
it was an uncommon, unprecedented, or 
unconstitutional proceeding to suspend, 
under certain circumstances, the writs for 
certain boroughs. With respect to the re- 
medial measure that had been proposed, he 
did not hesitate to admit that it was highly 
desirable that the decision of the House 
should be taken as soon as possible, as to 
whether they approved or disapproved of 
the principle of the Bill that had been in- 
troduced by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the Flint boroughs. If the House 
should think fit to approve of the principle 
of that Bill, the sense of the majority 
ought to prevail, and the Bill ought to be 
carried forward without delay. If the 
House did not approve of the principle of 
that Bill, he would then go on with the 
Bill with respect to the borough of Hor- 
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sham, and see whether its provisions might 
not be enlarged. But certainly the Hons. 
ought to declare its opinion on the subject 
one way or another. The plan of hon, 
Members opposite appeared to be to throy 
every possible obstruction in the way of the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Flint, and 
then to make the tardy progress of the 
measure an excuse for bringing forwan 
such Motions as the present. The pr. 
ceeding, however, was one to which it 
was to be hoped the House would not er. 
tend its sanction. They ought to decide 
on the earliest opportunity, whether or not 
they would proceed with the Bill. 

After some further debate, 

The House divided :—Ayes 6; Noes 129; 
Majority 123. 


List of the Aves. 


Baldock, E. H. Sidney, Ald. 
Benbow, J. 
Hudson, G. 
O’Connor, F. 
Sibthorp, Col. 


TELLERS, 
Stafford, A. 
Goring, C. 


List of the Nors. 


Frewen, C. H, 
Fuller, A. E. 
Glyn, G. C. 

Grace, 0. D. J. 
Granger, T. C. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 

Guest, Sir J. 


Adair, H. E, 
Adair, R. A. S. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Anson, hon. Col. 
Armstrong, R. B. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Benett, J. 

Bernal, R. 

Birch, Sir T. B. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Boyd, J. 

Boyle, hon. Col. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Brotherton, J. 
Cardwell, E. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Chaplin, W. J. 
Christy, S. 

Clay, J. 

Clifford, H. M. 
Cobden, R. 
Cochrane, A. D. R.W.B. 
Cocks, T. S. 
Cowper, hon. W. F, 
Crawford, W. S. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
D’Eyncourt. rt. hn. C.T. 
Divett, E. 

Dodd, G. 

Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Duncan, G. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Edwards, H. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Estcourt, J. B. B. 
Evans, J. 

Fordyce, A. D. 
Fox, W. J. 
Freestun, Col. 


Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hastie, A. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Henry, A. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Howard, hon. C, W. &. 
Hume, J. 

Jervis, Sir J. 
King, hon. P. J. L. 
Lascelles, hon, W. S. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lushington, C. 
Macnaghten, Sir E. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Mangles, R. D 
Martin, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Miles, W. 

Milner, W. M E, 
Moffatt, G. 
Morgan, H. K. G. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Mowatt, F. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Norreys, Lord 
O’Brien, J. 
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Spooner, R. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Stvert, Lord D. 
Stu: t, H. 
Sulli-an, M. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Townshend, Capt. 
‘Tufnell, H. 
Turner, E. 
Tynte, Col. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Wilson, J. 
Wood, W. P. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyvill, M. 
TELLERS. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Trollope, Sir J. 


Russell, Lord J. 
Salwey, Col. 
Scholefield, W. 

Smith, rt. hon, R, V. 
Smith, M. T. 


HEALTH OF TOWNS BILL, 


Order of the Day for the further con- 
sideration of the Report on the Health of 
Towns Bill read, 

The Eart of LINCOLN said, it would 
be in the recollection of the House, that 
vhen the Bill was in Committee, he gave 
wtice that it was his intention to move 
Amendments on the third and fourth 
dauses, and it was suggested that he 
should postpone them till the bringing up 
if the report. He begged now to state 
the reasons which had influenced him in 
thandoning that intention, and in making 
00 opposition to the constitution of the 
Board which the noble Lord now proposed. 
He (Lord Lincoln) had always objected to 
the board as originally constructed, because 
be thought that not only its probable but 
ils necessary tendency would be to extend 
the central authority to the details of local 
government in a greater degree than would 
either advisable or palatable to the coun- 
ty at large. At the same time, he had ex- 
pressed a, strong opinion that it was neces- 
wy there should be a certain amount of 
tntral authority exercised by means of in- 
section, with a view to enforce activity 
vhere negligence existed, and to give ad- 
vice where knowledge was wanting, so as 
to facilitate the operations which it was the 
tention of the Bill to effect. If the Bill 
tad stood as when it was originally intro- 
dueed, the objections he brought against 
that part of it would still have existed; and 
certainly, looking to the immense altera- 
on which had been introduced into the 

il by the noble Lord on the various oc- 
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casions on which it had been before the 
Committee, he thought that the noble Lord 
would himself now entirely agree with him 
that a central board would have been unne- 
cessary, and that the duties might have de- 
volved, without any additional aid, on some 
of the existing offices of Government, if 
those duties had been confined to a slight 
supervision. But since he gave the notice 
to which he had referred, there had been 
an entire reconstruction of the machinery 
of the Bill, by a few simple alterations, 
which had wisely, as he thought, been 
adopted by the noble Lord—so that it was 
not only desirable, but absolutely neces- 
sary, that there should be a new office to 
superintend the operation of the Bill, be- 
cause, looking to the precedent of the En- 
closure Act, which was passed three or four 
years back, he was satisfied that it would 
now be impossible either for the Chief Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests, or any 
other existing officer of Government, to 
carry into effect the provisions of the Bill, 
particularly as regarded the preliminary 
inquiries which were necessary in certain 
eases. The ground had, therefore, been 
completely cut from under his feet in re- 
gard to the Amendments he had intended 
to propose. He agreed with the noble 
Lord in the alterations he had made, with 
a single exception. The noble Lord, in 
consenting to the Amendments which had 
been proposed by the hon. Member for Ox- 
fordshire, had undoubtedly, in one respect, 
gone greatly beyond his (Lord Lincoln’s) 
views as to the limitation of central autho- 
rity. He did regret that the noble Lord 
had consented to abandon the power of 
supervision by central authority, in the 
way of local inspection; for, looking to the 
experience they had had of the exercise of 
this power in regard to gaols, factories, 
and schools, he considered that great be- 
nefit had resulted from it; and he could 
not help thinking that when (as he had no 
doubt would be the case with a measure of 
so comprehensive a character) the noble 
Lord came to Parliament to get it amend- 
ed, he would find that experience had 
proved that the power of inspection should 
not have been abandoned. With this ex- 
ception, he highly approved of the other 
alterations which the noble Lord had 
adopted, and would not therefore press his 
intended Amendments. 

Several verbal Amendments having been 
agreed to, 


Captain PECHELL moved an Amend- 


ment to strike out all that part of the Bill 
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which gave owners and ratepayers more 
than one vote each. He had no objection 
to give owners an additional vote where 
they were occupiers also. The effect of 
the proposed system of plurality of votes 
would be, that the richer classes or the 
manufacturers would create some monster 
nuisance, and then by their twelve votes 
they would overpower and outvote the 
poorer classes. 

Mr. HUME thought it extremely desir- 
able to make this Bill as popular as possi- 
ble; but if the scale of voting adopted by 
the new poor-law were retained as propos- 
ed, great discontent would be caused. One 
great cause of the dislike with which the 
new poor-law was regarded in Middlesex 
arose from whole streets being swamped 
by the plurality of votes enjoyed by some 
of the owners of property. He hoped 
the Government would consent to give 
every individual ratepayer one vote only. 

Viscount MORPETH reminded the 
House that this point had been very fully 
argued and considered in Committee, and 
the House had decided by a very large 
majority that the present mode of rating 
should be retained. Apart from the rea- 
sons which might be urged in favour of 
the mode of voting provided by the Bill, 
he did not think it would be respectful to 
the House to cancel their former decision. 
Property was very largely dealt with by 
the Bill, and it therefore gave to owners 
and occupiers of property that protection 
for their proportionate interests which 
the plurality of votes was intended to 
confer. 

Mr. 8S. CRAWFORD would strongly 
support the Amendment of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Brighton (Captain 
Pechell. 

The House divided on the question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Bill:—Ayes 46; Noes 18: 
Majority 28. 


List of the Ayes. 


Grey, R. W. 

Hanmer, Sir J. 

Hawes, B. 

Hay, Lord J. 

Hayter, W. G. 

Henley, J. W. 
Hobhouse, rt.hon. Sir J. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lacy, H. C. 

Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Mackinnon, W, A, 


Borough 


Anson, hon. Col. 
Armstrong, R. B. 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 
Baines, M. T. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Bernal, R. 
Christy, S. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Cubitt, W. 
Divett, E. 
Drummond, H. 
Elliot, hon. J. E, 
Forster, M. 
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Russell, F, 0, 
Sheil, rt. hon, RL. 
Somerville,rt-hon SipW 
Spooner, R, 
Turner, E, 
Turner, G. J, 
Wood, rt. hn, Sir ¢, 
Wyld, J. 

TELLERS, 
Tufnell, H. 
Hill, Lord M. 


List of the Nos. 


Aglionby, H. A. Perfect, R, 
Clay, J. Salwey, Col. 
Clay, Sir W. Scholefield, W. 
Cobden, R. Stuart, Lord D, 
Crawford, W. S. Thompson, Col, 
D’Eyncourt, rt. hon, C, Thornely, T. 
Evans, J. Urquhart, D, 
Fox, W. J. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Henry, A. 
Pearson, C. 


Maher, N, V. 
Masterman, J. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Morpeth, -Visct. 
Newdegate, C. N.. 
O’Brien, J. 
Parker, J. 
Raphael, A. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, Lord J. 


TELLERS, 
Hume, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 


Report agreed to. 


BOROUGH ELECTIONS BILL. 


On the question that the Speaker leare 
the chair, 

CotonEL SIBTHORP said, his objec. 
tions to the measure were not in the 
slightest degree of a personal kind, for he 
could tell the noble Lord the Prime Minis. 
ter, and the right hon. Gentleman, that he 
wished all the inquiry which that Bill was 
calculated to give. He objected, howeyer, 
to such a measure as this being broughtin 
by a private individual under the sanetion 
of the noble Lord the Prime Minister of 
the country, and yet who was not there 
personally to give his measure his support. 
** Conscience,’’ it was said, ‘‘ makes cov- 
ards of us all.”’ Where, he asked, was 
the noble Lord? Was there any fear felt 
as to an inquiry into Horsham? Where 
was the Attorney General? Did his con 
science smite him when he heard the name 
6f Horsham mentioned, and had he fed 
from the discussion? The hon. Mover of 
the Bill (Sir John Hanmer) had formerly 
sat on that—the Opposition—side of the 
House; but now he had, cameleon-like, 
changed colour; but he once represented 8 
place notorious for its corruption; an 
those, he said, who sat for dirty places 
should not seek to purify those more pure 
than themselves. As to this Bill it ws 
one grossly partial in its operation; he 
complained of it on that account as well a 
of its inquisitorial character; for it went 
beyond the threshold of that which an 
Englishman once considered as his casile 
—a man’s own home. By this Bill ama 
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yas called to betray the confidence repos- 
ad in him by his friend, and to open his 
very book to the examination of the Com- 
missioners; and by whom were the Commis- 
goners to be appointed ?. In point of fact, 
bythe Government, although nominally by 
the Bill. But should not an inquiry like 
this be impartial? What, he asked, be- 
came of the secret service money? What 
was the mode of distributing the 36,0001.? 
How much of that was expended in bribery 
by both Governments? Let the noble 
[ord and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
come to that table, and if there were to 
be a searching inquiry, he would say let 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
persons connected with the Treasury state 
that neither directly nor indirectly was 
there any money expended in the city of 
London or elsewhere. Let the Lords of 
the Admiralty, too, declare that there were 
no promises for places in the Customs. 
There was to be no impartial inquiry; 
not in an open court, nor trial by jury; 
but accusations were to be preferred upon 
the assertion of some individual, who 
night have been disappointed in his expec- 
tations. If this was to be the mode of 


dealing with the free exercise of the fran- 


chise, what were the circumstances in 
vhich any man would be safe? Why, the 
commonest Christian duties would be re- 
garded as bribery. But he would tell the 
Commissioners to their faces, as he new 
told the House, that he had performed 
those duties, and that he would continue 
to do so, let the consequences be what they 
might. In spite of the Commissioners, he 
should exercise his power and influence as 
heand his forefathers had done, and as 
they were bound to do. He was not a 
man who would sanction bribery and cor- 
ruption; but what was fair for Peter was 
fair for Paul. Therefore do not let them be 
partial, but treat all alike, and not select 
nne boroughs because a Committee of 
that House had reported them, whilst they 
left Horsham to remain for future conside- 
ration. His opinion was, that if the noble 
Lord could by any means quash all inquiry 
nto the case of Horsham, it was his in- 
tention so todo. He should oppose the 
Bill in all its stages, and if it passed that 
House he should rely on another place, 
Where there was more purity to be found, 
to treat the measure as it had done other 
= in the course of the present Ses- 
lon, 

House in Committee. 

Cotoxe, SIBTHORP moved that the 
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Chairman do report progress and ask leave 
to sit again. 

[The Committee divided; Colonel Sib- 
thorp was appointed one of the Tellers for 
the Ayes; but no Member appearing to 
be a second Teller for the Ayes, the Chair- 
man declared the Noes had it. | 

On the Ist Clause, 

Mr. BANKES had an Amendment to 
move, which in reality involved the whole 
principle of the Bill. The measure was 
a most serious one, and well deserved 
the attention of the House. He must 
confess that he had heard nothing to re- 
move the objections which he had formerly 
urged against it. If there was no other 
mode of preventing bribery, he could un- 
derstand why it might be brought forward; 
but having seen the remedy proposed by 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, he could only ask why that remedy 
was not applied? He objected to the 
Bill in the first place because it vested 
such large and extraordinary powers 
in the hands of those Commissioners. 
He did not suppose that they would not 
be fit and proper persons; but, exercis- 
ing such functions, they ought to be not 
only honest, but, like the Judges of the 
land, above suspicion. Commissioners had 
been appointed under the Borough District 
Bill previously to the Reform Bill, and 
Commissioners had also been appointed 
to inquire into the Municipal Corporation 
Bill, previously to the passing of that 
measure. What was the result? In 
neither case was the result satisfactory. 
One instance which respected the first- 
named Commissioners he would mention. 
The Commissioners underthe Borough Dis- 
trict Dill recommended the disfranchising 
of Wareham and Dorchester. He (Mr. 
Bankes) strongly opposed that recommen- 
dation, and brought forward a Motion in 
the House to that effect, but it was lost 
by an immense majority. Such was the 
influence of the recommendation of the 
Commissioners. But ultimately those very 
boroughs were permitted to enjoy the 
franchise; because it was discovered that 
the statements which he had urged were 
perfectly true, and that the reports of the 
Commissioners, whether biassed by party 
or not, were at all events founded on error. 
The House might look upon the franchise 
of a town asa small matter, but those who 
possessed it did not view it in the same 
light. They regarded it asa dignity, as 
a high and important trust. It was desir- 
able that they should continue so to con- 
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sider it, and to view any interference 
with this precious privilege with the most 
jealous feelings. But the Bill would ap- 
point Commissioners, who would have to 
deal with this most important privilege. 
And again he asked who were these Com- 
missioners? They would not be men of 
any great eminence in their profession. 
Men of legal eminence would not accept 
of the post. None except members of the 
legal profession would be qualified to ex- 
ercise its functions, whilst the emoluments 
offered were not such as to tempt men of 
standing or eminence to desert the courts, 
and adopt so comparatively ill-rewarded 
an office, and one too, be it recollected, of 
so transitory a nature. Again, Commis- 
sioners who were appointed by the Go- 
vernment would be always open to the 
suspicion of party bias. [The Soxicitor 
GENERAL: They are appointed by the 
Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench.] But even so, how could this Go- 
vernment, or any Government, induce men 
of eminence to leave the foremost ranks of 
the profession for the remuneration they 
offered ? It was not among the silk gowns 
they could make their selections; and 
barristers of unknown reputation would be 
liable to suspicion of a bias towards the 
Government of the day, though such 
suspicion might be unmerited. But it 
might be said, ‘‘ Their opinion (meaning 
the Commissioners) is not to influence the 
House of Commons.”’ Well, then, if not, 
of what use were their reports? Either they 
were or they were not to carry weight 
and authority by their decision. If the 
decision of the Commissioners was to in- 
fluence the decision of that House, then 
the Commissioner ought to be a man of 
high attainments—of a high position— 
upon whom no suspicion could rest. If 
they were not, then the Commissioner and 
his army of clerks, for which the country 
was to pay, were wholly useless. The 
Commissioners were to have five guineas a 
day, Why this mode of payment was a 
bonus to prolong the investigation. This 
court, as it was called, was to have powers 
of the most inquisitorial nature—powers 
which should be most delicately exercised, 
and which it required all the wisdom and 
discretion of the superior courts to exercise 
in a proper or even tolerable manner. They 
were to issue summonses for the attendance 
of all parties whom they might choose to 
summon; and matters of the most delicate 
nature — matters involving breaches of 
honour, and trust, and confidence — all 
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were to be referred to these inquisitorial 
gentlemen. In short, the Owers of the 
Courts of Chancery, Queen’s Bench, ani 
Exchequer, were all to be concentrated jy 
the focus of this new commission of ‘One or 
two gentlemen sitting in a private room, 
and examining into matters affecting th 
highest and most dignified privilegy 
which a British subject could possess, 
Points of honour might, and no douhi 
would, be involved in those inquiries, 
and books and documents of the mos 
confidential nature might be demanded, 
He recollected a case where he (Mr. 
Bankes) had moved for the produetion 
of the books of a banker, and also fy 
the attendance of a banker at the bar of 
the House. After the announcement of his 
intention, he received a communication 
indirectly addressed to him from this 
banker, in which it was intimated that 
his great anxiety of mind might lead to the 
affection of his senses, if the Motion was 
persevered in. He (Mr. Bankes) without 
swerving from what he considered to behis 
duty, did not persevere in demanding those 
disclosures, which would, as it appeared, 
have affected so seriously the honourable 
feelings of that individual. Why not passs 
Bill empowering the House of Commonsto 
appoint Committees in each case, and to 
examine witnesses upon oath, and to which 
there would be no objection? He knew 
that several Committees had decided upon 
unseating Members because of what was 
called ‘‘ treating;’’ and this, legally speak- 
ing, is an offence; but surely some dis 
tinction ought to be made between the se- 
cret, base, and corrupt practice of bribery, 
tv which he was utterly opposed, and the 
jovial thongh unlawful act of treating 
friend and supporter to a pint of porter or 
a glass of brandy and water. In fact, this 
construction of what was termed treating 
was pushed too far, and was, in its present 
interpretation, revolting to the good sense 
and good feeling of Englishmen, Within 
what time could they hope to get any 
judgment in these inquiries? The Bill 
had not yet reached a very advanced 
stage. The Commissioners could not, m 
all probability, be appointed until the end 
of the Session; and the writs, in all these 
cases, were, it seems, to be suspended until 
the next Session. Then the House would 
have to consider all these reports, which 
would be the subject of great discussion; 
and it would be found that those reports, 
instead of the end, were only the beginning 





of the investigation. A measure more Ul 
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of any Government had, in his 
pre 4 sitar bei brought forward. 

Gx J. HANMER said, that the course 
yhich was now proposed to be pursued was 
the same which was adopted in the case of 
the borough of Sudbury. Upon that oc- 
asion the whole question was fully con- 
sidered, and the noble Lord now at the 
head of the Government, and the right 
hon. Gentleman who was at that period at 
the head of the Government, expressed 
their opinion in favour of appointing Com- 
missioners. At that time no objection was 
made, that by taking such a course it 
vould be derogatory to the dignity of Par- 
lament. Neither was it contrary to the 
opinion of the other House of Parliament. 
The Bill was acted upon, and when the 
evidence came before the House, Parlia- 
ment was enabled to do that which the 
constitution and the interests of the public 
demanded with respect to that borough. 
The course now proposed was not, there- 
fore, anew one. It was warranted by the 
conduct of the Jast Parliament; that it 
should be held up as derogatory to the 
House, seemed to him perfectly unreason- 
able. He did not think that these were 


the times, nor was this the day, when the 
House ought to run the risk of its being 


considered in the country that it had any 
other intention than that of pursuing a di- 
ret and stringent course to put down 
bribery and corruption. The hon. Gentle- 
man had said, that although this commis- 
sion was to be appointed by the Lord Chief 
Justice, still it would be considered to 
have a political bias. He did not know 
vhy that should be the case, but he would 
wk whether the Election Committees of 
that House were not accused of having a 
political bias? [‘* No, no!’’] He begged 
pardon; he did not mean to impute such a 
bias, but must repeat that the Election 
Committees were accused of having a po- 
liieal bias. He remembered a notorious 
tase—the borough of Nottingham, when 
an hon, Baronet was chairman of that Com- 
mittee. That hon. Baronet was repeatedly 
ind warmly accused of having had a very 
unjust political bias, and in consequence of 
that bias of having unseated a certain 
hon. Gentleman. The hon. Gentleman 
had said that the people took a pride in 
the exercise of the franchise, and that it 
vould very much wound that honest and 
dignified pride which they ought to feel 
vhen they saw a Commissioner coming 
down to inquire what had taken place 
their borough. He was certainly sur- 
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prised to hear such an objection. This 
Commission was to be carried into effect 
with regard to boroughs which were de- 
clared to have given a dishonest return, 
and of not having exercised the franchise 
with that feeling of honour and pride which 
he could wish every elector to exhibit. 
Those who acted from pure and disin- 
terested motives could have no right to be 
offended at an inquiry instituted openly to 
detect the impure and the corrupt. On 
the contrary, all honourable men would 
be glad to see the present corrupt system 
purified and corrected, in order that the 
present disgraceful scenes might be totally 
annihilated. He had heard, in the course 
of the debate, a distinction attempted to 
be drawn between the honest and the dis- 
honest voters in the same constituency. 
It was a very favourite argument—and 
one which was continually repeated—that 
looking at the evidence taken before the 
Committees, it appeared that a very small 
number of corrupt acts, of one sort or 
other, were on any occasion actually 
proved. In the first place, he need hardly 
remark that the number of cases proved 
before the Committees went for very little. 
But he did not believe that honest voters, 
as they were called—men who were so far 
honest as that they did not sell their votes— 
were without fault in this matter; for they 
did not exercise the influence they ought, 
for the purpose of diminishing these evils. 
Speak to them, and they would tell you 
‘* that such and such things had always 
gone on, and must and would go on; that 
they could not prevent them—that they 
could only tell you frankly the state of the 
case, and leave you to judge whether, with 
your eyes open, you will stand for that 
place ?”’ and, if not, they would find some 
other gentleman—on the first occasion no- 
body knew what took place—and so the 
practice would goon. In several of the bo- 
roughs meetings had been held-in support 
of the Motion of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Hume), fixed for next Tuesday, and people 
spoke for this or that sort of suffrage, or 
mode of giving it; but they had not yet 
stood manfully before their fellow-towns- 
men as they ought, saying, ‘‘ The time is 
come for a purer exercise of this great 
right of citizenship; the possession of it is 
claimed by many who have it not, and we 
may expect some impatience on their part, 
and it is incumbent upon us to do all in 
our power to put down corruption in this 
borough, and in order to that to make it 
our first and main consideration, and now 
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that a certain line of political and fiscal 
policy is agreed on, to put aside all other 
political questions, and avail ourselves of 
the present lull in party strife, and unite 
to put down this venality.”” He did not 
know an instance in which that course had 
been taken, and he did know instances in 
which it ought. He knew instances in 
which questions arose at the last election 
with regard to very considerable places, 
whether or no particular individuals should 
stand—he knew that particular individuals 
had every solicitation to stand; and the 
reason was publicly stated, that they did 
not choose to stand for that place because 
they knew they could not do so with- 
out being implicated in corrupt practices. 
There seemed to be nothing, then, in this 
argument about ‘‘ offending a just pride,” 
either with regard to those who were | pal- 
pably dishonest, or those who were called 
honest electors. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Bankes) objected that Parliament would 
be acting upon the opinion of the Commis- 
sioner; but that was not so. The Com- 
missioner would get evidence, and on that 
evidence draw up a proper report, upon 
which Parliament would act according to 
its judgment, as it might think fit. Then 
the objection of expense was raised, and a 
return of the cost of some past inquiries 
had been moved for; but those were in- 
quiries before Committees of that House, 
and surely expense was a matter of se- 
condary consideration compared with the 
object in view. 

Mr. ANSTEY said, it appeared that 
the object of the present Bill was not what 
it had been originally stated to be by the 
hon. Baronet who had just sat down. It 
was no longer a Bill for the purpose of se- 
curing a judicial inquiry into the delin- 
qencies of particular boroughs, but for the 
purpose of giving effect to the objects of 
the hon. Member for Montrose, who in a 
few days would bring forward a measure 
for the utter extinction of the small consti- 
tuencies. According to the hon. Baronet, 
the dishonest voters and the honest were 
equally to blame—the former for their dis- 
honesty, the latter for their negligence ; 
so that, whether they belonged to the first or 
the second class, they were to be delivered 
up now to the discretion of some obscure 
and briefless barrister, and hereafter to 
suffer disfranchisement. This was the 
punishment the hon. Baronet proposed for 
those who, having tempted him and others 
to become candidates on former occasions, 
had not been able to ensure him and them 
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the coveted seat, without some of that eo. 
ruption which, it was to be hoped, he was 
always as unwilling as now to encourage 
He (Mr. Anstey) would not follow the hon, 
Baronet into the cases to which he had ql) 
luded, but which he had not specified, He 
could not doubt the truth of the represen. 
tations made by one so much better jp. 
formed than himself as to the extent of 
venality in the constituencies formerly re. 
presented by the hon. Baronet. Into those 
eases he would not go, because in the first 
place the hon. Baronet had not state 
what he meant; and in the second Place, 
he was not locally acquainted, and was not 
aware of the amount of venality which 
prevailed in the various constituencies 
which the hon. Member had represented, 
But he trusted the House would take into 
its consideration that these constituencies 
were no longer represented by the hon, 
Baronet, and that it did not appear from 
the reports of the Committee upon the 
table of the House, that these constituen- 
cies were any longer stained with corrupt 
practices. As to the other boroughs, which 
it was proposed by this Bill to disfranchise 
—the boroughs which were described in 
Clause 17, but not named in the Aet or 
the schedule—he had a question to put, 
not to the hon. Baronet, but to the two 
other Members whose names were on the 
back of this Bill—and to ask them to tell 
him, and to tell the House, what. great of- 
fence had these constituencies committed 
that they should be deprived of that insti- 
tution which lovers of liberty, like the hon. 
Member for Montrose and the hon. Men- 
ber for Hull, had been in the habit of re- 
garding as the chief birthright of Eng- 
lishmen—trial by jury? For the inquiry 
was not only to be conducted by this pos- 
sibly incapable barrister, but the par- 
ties were to be deprived of all control over 
his exercise of those tremendous functions. 
Not only was an inquisition set up, but 
trial by jury was in terms taken away; 
everything was submitted to the absolute 
and unenlightened discretion of one barns- 
ter; and none but a barrister of small 
practice and small means was likely to 
take this precarious appointment, that 
might last only a few weeks, and yet would 
withdraw him from the ordinary hauls 
of his profession. These powers were such 
as were not enjoyed by any court of law, 
not even by the highest court-—the High 
Court of Parliament. The Bill took away 
the right, which every client had, to be 
sheltered by the professional privilege of 
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iis attorney or solicitor: it took away | come forward and give evidence before the 


um a man the privilege which, according 
i the present practice in Westminster 
all, such person had, of being permitted 
ip pour his sorrows into the breast of his 
unser, Without exposing himself to the 
consequences of that adviser being ealled 
upon to violate the seal under which the 
wrelation Was made. This Bill, emana- 
‘oe from @ liberal party—from Members 
supposed to be devoted to the great cause 
d the people—had hitherto met with no 
ipposition whatever, excepting from a 

who had been too frequently branded 
ys the enemies of the people, and the 
fiends of arbitrary power. He felt that 
ie should not discharge his duty if he did 
uot pledge himself to resist, by every con- 
ditutional means’ in his power, the passing 
of the Bill. He differed from the hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Hanmer) as to the manner 
a which this Bill ought to be debated, 
«sidering, as he did, that the whole prin- 
tiple of the Bill must properly be discussed 
nthe first clause, which appointed certain 
persons to make certain inquiries. Now, 


fm looking through the Bill he (Mr. 
Anstey) had found one single provision 
nde for an inquiry which deserved the 
indulgent consideration of the House, he 


wild have postponed his censure of the 
causes obnoxious to censure until they 
ame under examination. But when he 
fund throughout the whole compass of 
the Bill not one clause which was not 
dnoxious—not one inquiry directed which 
ms not in its nature unconstitutional, 
wd partial in its operation—he thought 
that he was bound to take his stand 
mith the hon. and learned Member behind 
lim (Mr. Bankes), and to debate the whole 
Sill upon the clause for nominating those 
(mmissioners by whom such inquiries 
vere to be prosecuted, and ‘‘ the purposes 
ifthe Act” accomplished. He would not 
reat what had been so ably said by the 
on, and learned Member behind him (Mr. 
Bankes). He would confine himself to a 
joint which that hon. and learned Gentle- 
nan had omitted to present to the House, 
jrbably from a consideration that the at- 
tention of the House must have been already 

wn to matters so obvious and glaring. 
Hebegged to call the attention of the House 
tothe 10th Clause, which offered a direct 
Premium to perjury. It was called an in- 
demnity clause; but it was no such thing. 
‘was a clause offering a reward to par- 
Ws to come forward and give the required 
midence, It stated that whoever should 


justice. 





Commission, would be held free from all 
the penal consequences which otherwise 
might have resulted from the commission 
of certain offences at any election. Now, 
supposing some voter had been guilty of 
bribery at some former election—for the 
clause specified no particular election—and 
for which he was liable to be prosecuted— 
[The Soxicrror Genera: There is the 
Statute of Limitation.] No doubt there is 
the Statute of Limitation. But he was 
supposing a case where the statute had not 
run, and where the circumstances of guilt 
did not admit of the culprit’s pleading that 
statute effectually. [An Hon. Member: 
You cannot go back to a former election. ] 
He could assure the hon. Member that his 
law was erroneous. If the period of limi- 
tation had not elapsed, it signified nothing 
whether a new election had or had _ not 
taken place—whether a new Parliament 
was or was not sitting. The parties might 
still be prosecuted in a court of criminal 
Well, then, suppose some voter 
in Lincoln or Hull had been guilty of bri- 
bery at some former election, and was 
liable to a penal action and forfeiture—at 
the suit of the Crown or a private infor- 
mer—the man had only to come forward 
and commit perjury, and swear that at the 
last election he acted as the agent or the 
accomplice of some candidate in giving or 
receiving a bribe; and having in this way 
complied with the conditions of the clause, 
he was not only freed from all conse- 
quences of his former offence, but became 
a witness, upon whose testimony the bo- 
rough itself might be disfranchised. The 
whole Bill was open to similar objections. 
As to the future, it was provided that the 
same machinery should be set in motion 
under similar circumstances; and anybody 
could easily foresee the handle which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite—Liberals as they were 
—would make of that power in the way of 
extinguishing small constituencies. The 
17th Clause provided, that with respect to 
future elections, the Speaker should ap- 
point other Commissioners to act with the 
person a) pointed under the first clause; 
and whe ever a smali borough was ac- 
cused of treating, some hon. Member would 
be sure to move the suspension of the 
writ, and the same process would be fol- 
lowed. It was not difficult to foresee that 
not a single small constituency would ob- 
tain its writ, and this would be found a 
convenient mode of forcing on the great 
scheme of reform which the hon. Member 
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for Montrose was to bring forward in the 
course of another week. But was this a 
just proceeding? If this Bill, however, 
was to extend to cases in posse, why should 
it not extend to some great and notorious 
cases which had really occurred, like that 
of Galway? The Marquess of Clanricarde, 
a Cabinet Minister, was charged upon pe- 
tition, and also by hon. Members in their 
places in that House, with interference at 
a former election for Galway; and those 
charges were never answered. It might 
be true that these charges rested upon 
hearsay and rumour; but what had the 
hon. Baronet better than hearsay and ru- 
mour to justify his proceeding against 
Horsham and some other of the places 
comprehended in his Bill? The hon. 
Baronet included at least two boroughs 
in his Bill, because treating was charged 
against them; but, with all respect for 
the right hon. Member for Tamworth, 
and his Act of Parliament, he (Mr. 
Anstey) would contend that treating was 
only malum quia prohibitum. No purist 
ever pretended that it was malum in se. 
He denied that treating and bribery could 
be regarded, under any aspect, as offences 
equal in degree. Bribery was an offence 
against the laws of God and man; treating 
had only been rendered an offence by Act 
of Parliament. He would illustrate the 
working of the law of treating by what 
took place at the Youghal election. There 
were about thirty voters too honest to take 
a bribe, although it had been offered; but 
yet, owing to the failure of their means 
of subsistence, too poor to live without 
Government aid. These poor people were 
in the daily receipt of rations of Indian 
corn, and on Saturday they received double 
allowance. The election took place ona 
Saturday; but so anxious were his Election 
Committee to guard against the law of 
treating being infringed, that they were 
actually obliged to withhold from the poor 
creatures a slice of bread and a drink of 
water, because if such refreshment had 
been given to one, it would have been held 
as given to all; and if it had, a handle 
would have been given to the hon. Baronet 
(Sir John Hanmer) to get up a case againsi 
the election and the constituency. He 
held that he should not discharge his duty 
to his own constituents, if he did not avail 
himself of every constitutional means to 
defeat the Bill. The only result of this 
sort of legislation would be to weaken the 
force of the laws that were made, by con- 
founding the distinction which poor men 
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now drew in their own minds between f rf 
and wrong. He should certainly use 
endeavour to resist the further Progress gf 
so objectionable a measure. 

Mr. HUDSON had been anxious toh, 


the noble Lord opposite (Lord J, Russel) 
say something on this Bill; but he seme 
to be enjoying a repose which, no douly, 
he very much needed, and which he dj 
not mean to disturb by anything he si 
relative to this Bill. He should have like 
also to hear the Attorney General in reply 
to the speech of the hon. Member fy 
Youghal, whose observations on the Bil 
were certainly such as to excite alarm in 
the minds of those who, like him, did no 
pretend to judge of the working of th 
law. They were about to direct inquiry 
into the conduct of certain constituencies 
but the hon. Baronet who introduced the 
Bill had not gone into any detail as to the 
charges against those constituencies, He 
had never attempted to make out a cae 
beyond that of a general one of corruptin 
against certain constituencies ; and the 
presumption on his side of the House cer. 
tainly was, that the hon. Baronet wu 
merely speaking from the experience he 
had obtained of the different constituencies 
he had himself represented. He had m 
doubt that, if he had told his own exper 
ence, he would have given them more it- 
formation than they were likely to obtain 
from the Commissioner who was to be ap- 
pointed, probably at a great expense, under 
the Bill. It would have been but fair if 
the hon. Baronet had told them some of 
the secrets of the prison-house. He had 
been on both sides of the House; probably 
he knew the secrets on that (the Conserm- 
tive) side, and no doubt he had been le 
into the secrets of the prison-house on the 
other side. The hon. Baronet talked about 
purity; but all of them liked purity, ad 
admired virtue in any shape. It was mt 
possible, however, to obtain perfection i 
this world; and therefore, as practic 
men, they shut their eyes to many things 
they were unable to prevent. If sl 
could be so framed as to make every ma 
honest, it would be very desirable to mtr- 
duce it. Everybody knew, however, that 
such a thing was altogether impracticable; 
and that so long as the world existed; atl 
the frailties of human nature were'whit 
they were, such purity was out of the 
question. The Bili of the hon. Barontt 
referred to certain boroughs; but no Men 
ber would venture to say that those be 
roughs were worse than others.” They 
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vere brought forward only because it so 
ha pened that certain parties had peti- 
tioned against them. There was nothing 

inst them but the miserable charge of 
treating; but he would ask if they ima- 
ined that money in treating was the only 
means of corruption? There were many 
other means of corruption besides that. 
Suppose he went down to a constituency 
and told them he was about to confer im- 
possibilities upon them by the adoption of 
certain measures, though he in his consci- 
ence knew that they would be productive 
of no good at all; suppose he was to make 
the most magnificent promises that he 
yould confer immense benefits upon them, 
yas not that corruption calculated to lead 
avay @ whole borough as much as money 
or treating? Why, the borough of Sun- 
derland had been largely treated to such 
fne promises as these by the Members of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League, including the 
hon, Member for Manchester, and eight or 
ten more, who held out to the constituency 
of Sunderland the great advantages they 
vould derive from the abolition of the corn 
lws—all of them great promises, which 
they must have known were perfectly fal- 
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| why the principle should be different there 
'from what it was wished to be among the 
/constituencies? The Attorney General, 
he understood, repudiated this Bill; and 
| certainly he should like to hear the Solici- 
| tor General answer some of the statements 
|of the hon. Member for Youghal. The 
/hon. and learned Gentleman seemed to 
| deny an assertion put forward by that bon. 
| Gentleman; but having denied it, he 
| thought it but fair that he should explain 
|to the House the grounds on which he 
acted. He considered that if this Bill was 
adopted it would create heartburnings and 
ill-feeling in many towns, which would not 
be compensated by any advantages that 
might result from the measure. The hon. 
Member for Montrose, in his green old 
age, was about to submit to the House an 
extensive measure of reform. Why, then, 
should the House now sanction the appoint- 
ment of Commissions to inquire into the 
gift of a few shillings to a few poor elec- 
tors? Why should they send Commis- 
sioners, who would receive five guineas a 
day, into the country to inquire whether 
the present of a new hat was intended to 
influence a vote? They had been told 





heious. But there was another kind of | that the present Parliament was an eco- 


bribery that was included in the power of 
property. The noble Lord opposite had 
smetimes found his way into that House 
through the influences of property; and 
there could be no question that in some 
boroughs parties had been returned solely 
through the influence of property. He 
did not find fault with this; but why was 
it not proposed to make inquiry into that 
kind of corruption? If the Gentlemen 
opposite were such firm believers in the 
pnnciples they were so often urging, why 
uot bring them into practical operation in 
that House? Why did the noble Lord 
wot tell his supporters that he would not 
gwe this or that place, or reward any man 
for his support with such places as a re- 
tordership, unless he was superior in qua- 
lifeations to any other man in the House ? 
They all knew that such places were given 
to those who supported the Government; 
but why should not the noble Lord follow, 
in this respect, the course he wished to see 
adopted with reference to constituencies ? 
How many hon. Members of that House had 
eeeived appointments under the Crown only 
because they gave their support to the Go- 
‘rument of the day? He did not find 
fuult with this, nor did he say the present 
Goremment was different in’ this respect 

many other; but he wished to know 
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nomical Parliament; but he could not 
think it was so if it sanctioned the expen- 
diture of the public money about such 
matters as these. He must say, that he 
had seen no movement in the direction of 
economy during the present Session. The 
Government had, in a very convenient 
manner, delegated their authority to Com- 
mittees, but these Committees had not yet 
made any report to the House. He knew 
something about the expensevof election in- 
quiries. He once stood before a Committee 
of that House for three days, and answered 
1,200 questions. He knewthat every lawyer 
employed had five guineas a day. He was 
not so wide awake then as he was now, and 
he only got a guinea for three days, and 
outside coach expenses. He believed that 
inquiry did not cost less than 7,000/., and 
the result was that a large blue book was 
laid on the table, and heartburnings were 
excited which were not allayed for years. 
The fact was, that an attempt was made 
to get up a case against the poor freemen. 
It was true that, for a length of time, 
these poor people might have been receiv- 
ing small sums from the Members. Per- 
haps 200 or 300 persons might be found 
in a constituency of 4,000 or 5,000, who 
had received what some people called a 





‘bribe; ”’ but the same thing was done 
ZA 
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by both parties, and the recipients of these | House of Commons, because he Would not 
sums did not look upon them as bribes. | give information which, as an 

He must say that he had seen instances | man, he conceived he ought not to gj 
of as great virtue, of as stern integrity, | without the consent of the individugls 
and of as determined independence, on the | whom he had been trusted; and for 
part of great numbers of these freemen as | suing this conduct he had been th 

he had ever witnessed among other per-| with committal to Newgate. Now the 
sons. He did not see the noble Member | Commissioner to be appointed unde this 
for Falkirk (Lord Lincoln) in his place; | Bill might summon bankers, and require 
but he remembered that a large paper was | the production of banking books or led. 
sent down into the country, at the time to| gers. On the oceasion to which he hadal. 
which he had been alluding, giving the |luded, a banking establishment was sub. 
names of those who voted for the freemen | jected to the inconvenience of sending their 
in red ink, and those who voted against | ledger to London for the inspection of g 
them in black. The name of the noble | Committee, who examined the aceount of 
Member for Falkirk was then among those | an individual, and might have published it 
printed in red ink, and the names of many | if they had chosen; and had this bee 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were printed in| done, and had the individual in question 
black. When he saw the anxiety now| been indebted to his bankers, it might 
shown to make a case against the freemen, | have had a serious effect upon his eredit, 
he might be allowed to remind the House | Now, hon. Gentleman did not know whose 
that the noble Lord opposite (Lord J. Rus- | banking accounts might be called for dur. 
sell) had never cited the case of the 10I.|ing election inquiries, and, therefore, he 
householders of Cheltenham. In that town, | recommended them to be eareful how they 
there were no freemen; the constituency | voted upon this Bill. There might be an 
consisted of 101. householders; but it was | inquiry into an election for the city of 
proved that corruption had been practised, | London, and they might have the banking 
and the Member was unseated. Now, | account of the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
hon. Gentlemen who appeared so anxious | J, Russell) examined by a Committee, If 
for the disfranchisement of the freemen, | inquiries of the nature to be authorised by 
did not think it necessary to refer to this | this Bill were instituted, there was no man 
ease. He had been told by the hon. Baro- | against whom they could not be directed, 
net (Sir J. Hanmer) the name of the per- | The House would be laying down a preee- 
son who was to be the Chief Commissioner | dent which, though applicable immediately 
under this Bill, if it received the assent} only to 12 or 13 boroughs, would, o 
of the House. That hon. Gentleman did a subsequent occasion, become applicable 
not tell him this as any secret, but inform-| to some 300 boroughs. Hon. Gentlemen 
ed him that the hon. Gentleman and the | opposite would be told of that precedent 
Government had fixed upon the same per-/| when, in another Parliament, they found 
son for this office. They were now told| themselves in a minority. Provision was 
that the appointment was to made by the | made for prosecution under the Bill, but 
Chief Justice, and he (Mr. Hudson) thought | there was no provision for the defenee. 
it could not be in better hands. But the | In the York ease counsel and attorneys for 
hon. Baronet told him (Mr. Hudson) that | the defence were allowed at the expense of 
the late Member for Bath (Mr. Roebuck) | the country. He hoped the authorities of 
was to be the Chief Commissioner. He | the boroughs would show their indignation 
entertained great respect for the abilities ‘at the Star-chamber inquisitions whieh it 
of that learned Gentleman, and perhaps a/| was proposed to institute by refusing the 
more amiable man could not be selected | use of their town-halls for the prosecution 
for an office of this kind, or one more likely | of such investigations. If there were eases 
to carry out the beneficial intentions of the | of corruption among the humble classes of 
hon. Baronet. If Parliament delegated its | a constituency, there were cases, on the 
authority in these matters to a Commis- | other hand, in which electors whose post 
sioner, they might imagine that Commis- | tion was higher were actuated by motives 
sioner arriving with great pomp in the which, when fully examined, would be 
city of Lincoln; perhaps, he might be re-| found to be equally corrupt; and he hoped, 
ceived by the high sheriff; he would hold | for the sake of the constituencies, for the 
his court and summon witnesses. He | sake of the House, that a system of inquiry 
(Mr. Hudson) had had his banking ac- | would not be insisted upon which must 1- 
counts ransacked by a Committee of the | volve so useless an expenditure of money. 
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Loap J. RUSSELL had hoped that the 
of the present Bill would not have 

igen marked by any departure from the 
gual mode of carrying on business, He 
must own he had been disappointed, be- 
ese, after the House had assented to the 
second reading, and had taken a further 
ieste on going into Committee, after 
each question had been decided by a ma- 
jority in favour of the Bill, and the House 
had gone into Committee to-night, they 
iad had the whole matter argued over 
again—not with reference to the form of 
inquiry to be instituted, but on the ques- 
on whether any Bill of this kind should 
ie introduced at all. The hon. and learned 
Member for Dorsetshire argued the ques- 
tim very fairly on the second reading, 
naintaining that the House ought to make 
inquiry by a Committee as he (Lord J. 
Russell) had proposed in the case of Hor- 
dum. A great deal was to be said for 
that mode of proceeding. It was the least 
expensive; and both Houses of Parliament 
vould haye the whole evidence before 
them on the subject, On the second read- 


ing that was a fair question to place before 
theHouse. When the House had approved 
ihe principle of the Bill, it was not to be 


anticipated that on the first clause of the 
Bil in Committee, that discussion was to 
lereeommenced. The hon. Member who 
lad just sat down had used arguments di- 
neied rather against any kind of Bill such 
a that proposed by the hon. Baronet, than 
wearing on the first clause, which was now 
wder consideration. The hon. Member 
lad touched on some matters which did 
uot seem worthy of notice. He could not 
wewhy any personal attack on the hon. 
Baronet should be allowed to enter into 
the question; and, regretting in common 
vith the hon. Member, the absence of the 
wble Lord the Member for Falkirk, whose 
support in Committee he would have been 
glad of, he hoped the House would not 
consent any longer to argue on the general 
nerits, whether a Bill of this kind should 
be introduced or not—whether the mode 
if proceeding proposed was the best or 
ut—but would proceed to consider such 
questions as that on which the hon. Mem- 
ber had touched for two minutes in his 
seeeh—whether sums should be allowed 
for the prosecution, and not for the de- 
fenee, 

Mr, GODSON wished to know whether 
the Government had obtained the sanction 
of the Lord Chief Justice to that provision 
of the Bill by which he was empowered to 
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appoint Commissioners? [Sir G. Grey: 
We have.] Then, the important question 
arose, how far would the House of Com- 
mons be giving away its jurisdiction? If 
the House were also to determine that all 
election petitions should be decided on by 
a Judge of the land and a jury, there 
would then be very little bribery or treat- 
ing; because it would be put an end to, as 
the matter would then be decided accor- 
ding to evidence in a court of law, and not 
according to the fancy of Members of a 
Committee, and not by a Committee com- 
posed of two Members of one set of poli- 
ties and two Members of another, with the 
chance of having a chairman on the one 
side or other. By this Bill the first Com- 
missioners were to be appoisted by the 
Lord Chief Justice. Why not the future 
Commissioners also, if the principle were 
good? The future Commissioners, how- 
ever, were to be named by the Speaker. 
He should vote against the clause on ac- 
count of this contradiction. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL ob- 
served, that the Lord Chief Justice had 
given his sanction to the proposition that 
he should appoint such persons as Commis- 
sioners under the Bill as he might think 
fitted for the duty. In this respect the House 
was not parting with its jurisdiction, nor 
was the case of the election petitions at all 
analogous to the present. In reference to 
election petitions, the Committee was in- 
vested with judicial capacity to decide 
whether the person petitioned against was 
or was not a Member of the House; but 
under this Bill the Commissioners had no 
power to decide anything. It was a mis- 
take to suppose that they were to disfran- 
chise boroughs. The whole object of the 
Bill was to establish the most convenient 
and least expensive mode of collecting 
evidence, which the House was afterwards 
to decide upon. There was, undoubtedly, 
an apparent inconsistency in the Lord Chief 
Justice nominating in the first instance, 
and the Speaker afterwards. That arose 
in this way:—It was usual to name the 
Commissioners in the Bill, but it was 
thought that if that course were followed, 
objections might be taken that the parties 
named were selected for party purposes, 
and it was, therefore, deemed better to 
give the selection of the Commissioners to 
an individual who could not be supposed 
to be influenced by party motives. Conse- 
quently, the Lord Chief Justice was chosen 
for this duty, the Speaker not being de- 
sirous to perform it in the first instance. 
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On every subsequent vacancy, however, | 
the Speaker might appoint the person, as | 
in the Sudbury case, to fill up the vacancy. | 
Consequently, there was in substance no 
inconsistency. With respect to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, he thought it an inconve- 
nient course again to discuss it, as it had 
been already decided on by the House on 
three separate divisions; and he knew not 
how Gentlemen opposite could complain of 
the Government not pressing the Bill for- 
ward, as the delay was occasioned by the 
unusual resistance given to the measure. 
Mr. HENLEY said, that as the noble 
Lord had complained of the desultory de- 
bate on the principle of the Bill, he would 
ask what occasioned that ? Why, the hon. 
Baronet who had charge of the Bill had 
slipped in words constituting the mode in 
which these Commissioners were to be ap- 
pointed, without one word of explanation, 
and totally contrary to what the House 
was led to believe would be the mode of 
naming the Commissioners; for the clause 
was printed in reference to Commissioners 
being named in the Bill. It was not 
until the Solicitor General was called up 
by the observations of the hon. and Jearn- 
ed Member (Mr. Godson) that any expla- 
nation was given with respect to the new 
provision of the Bill. But on whose au- 
thority was it that the Solicitor said that 
the Lord Chief Justice consented to the 
arrangement? Did he make that state- 
ment on the part of the Government, and 
was this the Bill of the Government? It 
was a serious thing to determine whether 
they should mix up the Lord Chief Justice 
with the appointments of these persons, 
whom the Government, perhaps, had chosen 
beforehand. It had been publicly stated 
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that one of the Commissioners was to be 
a particular individual. Had they taken | 
means to ascertain whether the Lord Chief | 
Justice would make that appointment ? | 
The only observation made by the hon. | 
Baronet (Sir J. Hanmer) on the clause 
under consideration was, that he thought 
the House was going to take a very direct | 
and stringent course of proceeding. He 
would show that this was the case. The 
power of naming the Commissioners was 
taken from the House, and then, by way 
of pretending to do a great act of justice, 
they said that they would give authority | 
to the Lord Chief Justice to appoint these | 
persons. Was this all? The next line 
gave the power of appointing additional | 
Commissioners, in case the House should | 
resolve that it was necessary to do so al 
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the more speedy execution of the Act 
Thus, if the Commissioners appointed by 
the Lord Chief Justice should not go on 4s 
they (the majority of that House) thought 
proper, then they might appoint othe 
Commissioners. Thus, after having two or 
three Commissioners working at Lineol 
they might send down five new Commis. 
sioners to supersede them. This certainly 
was a direct and stringent course of pro- 
ceeding. They departed from the usul 
course of naming the Commissioners jn the 
Bill, and threw the selection on the Lor 
Chief Justice; and yet, after all, they did 
not trust him. If the Commissioners did 
not do as they were wanted, the House 
might appoint ‘three other spirits more 
wicked than themselves.’’ And this was 
what was called a direct and stringent way 
of doing business. He agreed with them; 
it was a very stringent way. He had 
great objections to the Bill itself, but he 
confessed he disliked the mode of carrying 
the Bill into effect more than he disliked 
the Bill, because it afforded abundant room 
for unfairness and mismanagement. There 
was a question which he wished to ask the 
Solicitor General, for he seemed to have 
taken the Bill out of the hands of the hon. 
Baronet behind him, and to have adopted 
it as a Government Bill: would the Com- 
missioners to be appointed under the first 
clause die with the boroughs named in the 
schedule, or were they to form a standing 
commission for all time ? 

Sm G. GREY would endeavour to 
answer the three questions which he under. 
stood the hon. Gentleman to have put. 
The first was, whether the Chief Justice 
had consented to nominate a particular gev- 


| tleman whom he (Mr. Henley) had heard 


had been already selected for the office 
of one of the Commissioners? With r- 
spect to that question, he (Sir G. Grey) had 
to answer that no nomination had been 
made, and that if the clause was-adoptel, 
the Chief Justice would have the power o 
selecting any person from the bar of Eng- 
land for the office whom he pleased, without 
reference to any previous selection. The 
next question of the hon. Member was 
whether in the event of the House resolt- 
ing that, for the more speedy execution of 
the Act, an additional number of Comms 
sioners should be appointed, the House 
was to appoint those Commissioners! He 
(Sir G. Grey) wondered that the hov. 
Member, who was usually so accurale, 
should not have seen that the House was 
not to appoint these Commissioners, 
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iat they were to be appointed by the very 
node which the hon. Member himself said 
je would not object to, namely, by the 
Speaker. With respect to the last ques- 
‘ion, whether in the event of subsequent 
ses oceurring under the 17th Clause, the 
frst commission was to continue as a per- 
nanent commission, or whether other Com- 
nissioners were to be appointed, he begged 
say, that if the hon. Member read the 
7th Clause attentively he would see that 
the Commissioners to be appointed, with 
reference to future cases, were not to be 


appointed by the Chief Justice, but by the 


Speaker. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that what he ob- 
jected to was the double mode of appoint- 
nent, beeause by that means the House, 
in the event of any of the Commissioners 
wt pleasing them, might keep forcing the 
Speaker to add to their number until they 
had got such as did please them. 

Mz. ANSTEY protested against the 
lmguage held by the noble Member for 
london when he said that hon. Gentlemen 
had not addressed themselves to the ques- 
tim before the House. For his part he 
should not submit to such dictation. 

The Committee divided on the question 
tht the clause as amended stand part of 
the Bill:—Ayes 108; Noes 39: Ma- 
jority 69. 


List of the Aves. 


Adair, R. A. = 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Anson, hon, Col. 
Amstrong, Sir A, 
Armstrong, R. B. 
Bagshaw, J. 

Bellew, R. M. 

Birch, Sir T. B, 
Bowring, Dr. 

boyle, hon. Col. 
Brotherton, J. 

Buller, C, 

Bunbury, E. 1. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Carew, W. H. P, 
Clay, J. 

Clifford, H. M. 
(nig, W. G. 
Crawford, W. S, 
Davie, Sir H. R, F. 


Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hall, Sir B, 
Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 
Hawes, B. 

Hayter, W. G. 
Henry, A. 

Heywood, J. 

Hill, Lord M. 
Hlindley, C. 

Hollond, R. 

Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Hume, J. 

Jervis, Sir J. 

King, hon. P. J. L. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Littleton, hon. E. R. 
M‘Gregor, J. : 
Maher, N. V. 
Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Mangles, R. D. 
Marshall, W. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Milner, W. M. E. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Monsell, W. 

“bake Morpeth, Visct. 
Granger, T, ©, Mostyn, hon. E, M, L. 


Pox, W. J, 
Freestun, Col, 
Glyn, G, ¢ 
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Mulgrave, Earl of 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Palmer, R. 
Parker, J. 
Pearson, C. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Perfect, R. 
Pigott, F. 

Pinney, W. 
Raphael, A. 
Reynolds, J. 
Ricardo, O. 

Rich, I. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Roche, E. B. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. Hi. 
Salwey, Col. 
Scholefield, W. 
Seymer, II. K. 
Simeon, J. 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 
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Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Sullivan, M. 

Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, hon. J. F. 
Towneley, C. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Trelawny, J. 8S. 
Tufnell, H. 

Vivian, J. H. 
Wilcox, B. M. 
Wilson, J. 

Wilson, M. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wood, W. P. 

Wyld, J. 

Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS, 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Baines, M., 'T. 


List of the Noes. 


Anstey, T. C. 
Archdall, Capt. 
Baring, T. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Benbow, J. 
Beresford, W. 
Bourke, R. S. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
surrell, Sir C. M. 
Christy, S. 

Dodd, G. 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
Edwards, H. 
Godson, R. 
Goring, C. 
Grogan, E. 
Gwyn, H. 

Hall, Col. 
Ileneage, G. If. W. 


Henley, J. W. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hobhouse, T’. B. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Pakington, Sir J. 
Palmer, R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smyth, J. G. 
Spooner, R. 
Stuart, H. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Urquhart, D. 
Vivian, J. E. 
TELLERS. 
3ankes, G. 
Hudson, G. 


Clause to stand part of the Bill. 


House resumed. 


Committee to sit again. 
House adjourned at a quarter to One 


o’clock. 
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Friday, June 16, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Bitts.—1° Protection of Justices from 
Vexatious Actions; Administration of Justice (No. 2) ; 
Administration of Justice (No. 1). 

PeTiTIOons Presented. From Horncastle, and a great 
number of other Places, against the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on the Sabbath.— From Guardians of the Taun- 
ton Union, for the Adoption of Measures for the Better 
Prevention of Vagrancy.—From the Haymarket and 
Lyceum Theatres, for Limiting the Number of Fo- 
reign Theatres in the Metropolis.— From Bristol, 
against any Alteration in the Navigation Laws.—From 
Forres, for Alteration of the Laws relating to Lunatics 
and Lunatie Asylums in Scot! nd.—From Kirkmichael, 
and a great number of other Places, against the Marriage 
(Scotland) Bill, and the Registering Births, &c. (Scot- 
land) Bill. 
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FOREIGN THEATRES. 


Eart FITZHARDINGE presented two 
petitions—one from Mr. Webster, lessee 
and manager of ‘‘the Little Theatre in 
the Haymarket,’’ and the other from the 
performers of the Lyceum Theatre, signed 
by about 110 persons. The petitioners 
represented that the patronage bestowed 
upon foreign theatrical entertainments in 
London was injurious to English actors, 
and crushed all the efforts to support the 
national drama of this country. The peti- 
tioners stated that they wished to raise no 
objection to the Italian Opera, so long es- 
tablished, nor to the French Company 
at the St. James’s Theatre; but the peti- 
tioners stated that recently, in addition to 
these, there had been another Italian opera 
opened, served entirely by foreign artists, 
and a troop of French equestrians had been 
performing at Drury-lane Theatre; and 
they found it now announced that Drury- 
lane Theatre was again let to a French 
company, from the Theatre Historique, 
Paris, for the performance of melodrame. 
He (Earl Fitzhardinge) by no means advo- 
cated protection to particular classes in re- 
gard to amusements, any more than in re- 
gard to the necessaries of life; but an 
actor was probably rather more entitled to 
consideration in this respect than any other 
class. He could not, like a painter or au- 
thor, dispose of the produce of his talent; 


he could only exercise it in his own person. | 
But, though disposed to a certain extent | 
to sympathise with the petitioners, no per- | 
son could deprecate more strongly than | 


himself the infamous—he could use no 
milder term—the infamous attempt of cer- 
tain individuals to put down the present 
performances at Drury-lane Theatre. He 
was happy to say, on the part of the re- 


spectable members of the dramatic profes- | 


sion, that they repudiated it as strongly as 
any men could do, and were no parties to 
it. Je could state that on the authority 
of Mr. Webster, than whom a more respect- 
able and talented member of that profes- 


sion did not exist. He (Earl Fitzhardinge) | 
told a deputation that waited on him on| 
the previous day, that if he thought the | 


profession would lend themselves to so bar- 


barous a practice he would not present this | 


petition. Mr. Webster’s petition stated— 

“That the cireumstance of Drury-lane and Co- 
vent-garden Theatres being open for foreign, and 
not English performance, tended to pervert and 
Vitiate the taste of the public, and to distract 
them from the love and patronage of the English 
drama.” 
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It represented— 

“That Her Majesty’s Italian Theatre in the 
Haymarket, and the French Theatre in & 
James’s, were known to be more than : 
for the wants of the nobility, gentry, and the pub- 
lic, who patronised foreign performances ;” 
and it prayed the House— 

“ To consider the propriety of the adoption of 
some measure for restricting foreign performances 
to two theatres in the metropolis, in order that 
the apparently inevitable downfall of the higher 
order of British drama as an art, in writing and 
in acting, might be averted, and that the English 
theatres, which were entirely matters of private 
speculation at present, unsupported by patronage 
or protection, might be enabled to continue to sup. 
port the numerous performers, mechanics, and 
others, dependent upon, connected with, and liy. 
ing by those establishments.” 

The other petition prayed for some enact. 
ment to restrict the number of foreign 
theatres in the metropolis to those already 
established. j 

Lorv BEAUMONT thought the peti. 
tions appeared to be conceived in a most 
illiberal spirit. The petitioners seemed to 
act exactly like the dog in the manger; 
they were not able themselves, by their 
talents and attractions, to fill the theatre, 
and they wished to keep the doors of it 
shut against those who were willing to try 
whether they could. There ought to be 
no interference of the Legislature beyond 
what was necessary for the protection of 
morals; the principle of free trade ought 
to be allowed to operate, and talent to have 
a clear stage and fair play. 

Lorv BROUGHAM had been applied 
to to support the prayer of these petitions, 
but he really could not. Would it be any 
| benefit to English workmen to have the 
theatre shut up? He must take that op- 
portunity of expressing the disgust with 
which he had read accounts of seenes whieh 
did such discredit to the good sense 4 
well as to the justice and peaceable conduct 
of the frequenters of our theatres. No 
thing could more tend to injure our cout 
trymen abroad; we should have this quoted 
as a sort of bad justification of, or set-off 
against, the ill-treatment of English work- 
men there. 

The Duxe of CLEVELAND was sony 
to find the name of an eminent aetor, such 
as Mr. Webster really was, appended to 
‘one of these petitions; though the English 

drama had been at a low ebb of late years, 
‘his theatre had been generally fall. | 
Drury-lane Theatre could be filled by Eng- 
lish artists, there might be some ane 
for the complaint that it was let to French; 
but it had been attempted in vain, 0 
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yin of many who had made the effort. 
No English company being ready to take 
it, why should Mr. Webster complain of 
its being let to a French company? If 
they did not give satisfaction, the under- 
taking would soon wear itself out. The 
noble Duke condemned the conduct of 
those who had interrupted the perform- 
ances at Drury-lane Theatre, and express- 
ed his regret that these petitions were pre- 
sated, and his wish that the noble Earl 
would withdraw them. 

Barts SPENCER was understood to in- 
timate his satisfaction in observing the 
expression of opinion on the subject elicit- 
ed from the House. With regard to the 
outrages which had occurred, he felt as 
strongly as any noble Lord who had spoken; 
but it was not in his power as Lord Cham- 
berlain to interfere with them. He left 
them to the police; and he believed that 
the magistrates had taken the proper 


course. 

East FITZHARDINGE wished to state 
that, in consequence of what he saw in the 
Times that day, with reference to an actor 
vho had been charged at Bow-street with 
most scandalous conduct, he had written a 
note to Mr. Webster expressing his strong 
opinion that the conduct of the person in 
question, and of others who engaged in 
these riots, was most prejudicial to the 
cause of the English performers. 

lon) BEAUMONT said, that he had 
been to the Haymarket and Lyceum The- 
atres, and had seen at both those houses 
plays which were translated from the 
French. Now, if the choice lay between a 
bad translation of a French piece, and the 
same piece in the original, he would prefer 
the latter. 

Petitions to lie on the table. 


THE CORN LAWS, 

_ loro STANLEY: My Lords, in eall- 
ing your Lordships’ attention — which I 
shall do very shortly—to the present state 
of the laws regulating the importation of 
foreign corn, I desire to preface the very 
ew observations I have to make by the 
declaration that I have in no degree alter- 
ed or modified the views I have before ex- 
pressed in this House with regard to the 
Propriety and policy of giving protection 
to the agricultural industry of this country. 
ttI do not desire to invite your Lord- 
ips to any discussion, on the present 
vecasion, on the policy of that principle, as 

am desirous of keeping it altogether 
‘part and separate from that view of the 
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question which alone I am desirous of lay- 
ing before your Lordships, and to which I 
invite the attention of your Lordships and 
of Her Majesty’s Government. I have, 
my Lords, heard it stated more than once, 
and I recollect reading more than once, 
and not long ago, that it was exceedingly 
fortunate that, at a time when general dis- 
tress was prevailing in this country, and 
when very general dissatisfaction was also 
prevailing, that distress was not aggra- 
vated, and that dissatisfaction was not in- 
creased, by the existence of any corn law 
which might tend to increase that discon- 
tent, and aggravate that distress, by aug- 
menting the price of the food of the people. 
Now, my Lords, that observation was cer- 
tainly not a very correct one, because those 
who made it must have omitted to recollect 
that at the present moment—though not, 
certainly, adding to the discontent in the 
slightest degree, or in the slightest degree 
decreasing the supply of food—there was 
in existence a corn law, under the opera- 
tion of which law the duty upon the impor- 
tation of foreign corn was considerably 
higher than the average payments upon 
a series of years under the corn laws 
which were abolished in 1846. My 
Lords, it will not be necessary for me 
to remind your Lordships that upon the 
repeal of the corn laws in 1846, a tempo- 
rary law was introduced, which was in- 
tended to be in operation for a period of 
two years, similar in principle to that for 
which it was substituted—I mean similar 
in principle, as far as it proceeded on the 
principle of fixing the duties according to 
a sliding-scale, namely, fixing the duty 
according to the price of corn upon an 
average of weeks. I do not mean to say 
that they are actually identical, I mean 
only upon the same principle—assuming 
the principle of the sliding-scale—that 
sliding-seale, however, being of less ex- 
tent, less range and compass, than that 
which it superseded, that is, taking a lower 
price by which the 20s. duty under the old 
law was reduced to 8s. But that is not 
the case under the operation of the tempo- 
rary law as it stands at this moment, for 
the duty, as now paid upon the importation 
and introduction into consumption in this 
country of wheat, amounts to no less than 
9s. a quarter. I do not pretend to say 
that the Legislature intended that the Act 
so introduced in 1846 should have more 
than a temporary operation; but it certainly 
was intended that the Act should be in 
operation for a period of two years from 
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the time of its introduction, during which | fore the Ist of March, did not pay an 


the country would have an opportunity of 
watching the operation of the substitute, | 
and at the expiration of that time it would | 
be for Parliament to judge, by the experi- | 
ence they had had, whether any modifica- 
tion should be made. Now, my Lords, } 
you are aware that very shortly after the 
introduction of that Bill, there was a failure | 
of the potato crop in Ireland, and general | 
distress prevailed, which, in the opinion of | 
Her Majesty’s Government, and, I believe, 
I may say in the opinion of the country, | 
rendered it a matter of importance that no | 
restriction in the way of duty should stand 
in the way of importation of provisions for 
the purpose of meeting the temporary exi- 
gencies of the occasion. But the conse- 
quence of the repeal—or the suspension 
rather—of the temporary law which took 
place, has been, that instead of having had 
the experience of two years, we have had 
an experience practically of little more 
than three months up to the present time; 
and if Parliament should separate at the 
usual time, towards the close of the month 
of July, or at the beginning of August, 
Parliament will not have had experience of 
the operation of that temporary Act for 
more than five months; and if they should 
adjourn without entering into a considera- 
tion of the subject, before the next Session 
of Parliament the Act will have expired 
altogether. Now, my Lords, as to the 
value of the experience we have had of 
that temporary Act, 1 think I shall be 
able to satisfy your Lordships by a few 
figures—I think I shall be able to satisfy 
you—that the experience of that Act has 
not been unimportant. A short time ago, 
I moved for a return which has been laid 
on your Lordships’ table, and is numbered 
147 in the present Session—for the pur- 
pose of showing the quantities of all corn, 
meal, flour, &c., imported into the United 
Kingdom since the Ist of March; the pe- 
riod when the temporary duty was revived, 
together with the amount of duty received | 
upon such corn; and also the average 
weekly price of all descriptions of corn 
since the lst of February, 1848. Now, in 
the first place, my Lords, I shall call at- 
tention to the fact, that in the period of 
eleven weeks which have elapsed under 
the operation of a duty of from 7s. to 9s. 
a quarter, there have been imported and 
brought into consumption, 993,348 quar- 
ters of foreign corn. Of those there were 
198,000 odd hundreds, or say 200,000 
quarters, which, having been imported be- 


| quarters amounted to 127,9301. 


duty; leaving thus about 800,000 quarters 
which have paid duty in the space of eleven 
weeks subsequently to the 11th of March, 
The sum paid as duty upon those 800,000 
Now, m 
Lords, supposing that in the first instance 
we take the amount only of the corn which 
paid duty within the space of the eleven 
weeks, omitting all consideration of that 
which was previously imported free, and 


| assuming that it afforded a fair average of 


the consumption of foreign corn, we find it 
paying to the revenue of the country with. 
in the space of eleven weeks a sum of 
127,0001., so that, on the same scale, the an- 


‘nual receipt by the revenue would be about 


604,7601. And if you take, as I contend 
you may fairly take, into consideration the 
other fifth which was imported and brought 
into consumption, but which, having been 
shipped in time, was admitted free of duty, 
it will give you no less than 755,9471. ad- 
ditional revenue in the year, for the sum 
which would have been received for duty 
within the eleven weeks, would have been, 
had the exempted fifth been paid for, 
159,000/. Now, my Lords, it is to the 
financial part of the question that I desire 
to draw your Lordships’ attention; because 
here is a duty paid into the coffers of the 
Exchequer, not exciting any discontent or 
dissatisfaction amongst any set of people, 
not aggravating the price of the food of 
the people, but bringing into the revenue, 
at a period when there is a great and 
serious defalcation in the revenue—without 
complaint—without distress—without difi- 
culty—a large sum of money, and which, 
too, is mainly paid, not by the consumer, 
but by the foreign importer—a sum of 
nearly 750,000J. sterling annually; anda 
sum which you are about—unless Parlia- 
ment interpose within the present Session 
—to throw away. This is a matter, my 
Lords, of sufficient importance, I am sure, 


| to justify me in calling the attention of Her 


Majesty’s Ministers to. And it isa sufli- 
cient excuse for me, I should hope, if ! 


‘feel compelled to place before your Lord- 


ships some figures in detail. I want to 
show your Lordships, not only that this 
duty has been realised, but that it has been 
paid without aggravating the prices of pro- 
visions to the people of the country. 

asked, my Lords, for returns of the ave 
rage prices of all provisions imported into 
this market since the Ist of February, 
1848. Your Lordships are aware, there 
was only a nominal duty payable until the 
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ist of March, when the 7s. duty on wheat 
came into operation. Now, your Lordships 
might naturally expect that when the duty 
came into operation, there would be some- 
shat of a corresponding rise in the price 
of the foreign corn; and that, as the pe- 
riod approached for the levying of the duty, 
the price of corn would be gradually rising 
in anticipation of that event. Now, I find 
by those returns, that in the month of 
February, 1848, the price of wheat, so far 
from rising, fell from 51s. 2d. to 50s. 2d.; 
barley was at 30s. 9d. in the first and last 
weeks of the month; oats rose from 20s. 7d. 
to 20s. 8d.; rye fell from 32s. 6d. to 30s. 
44., beans from 38s. 5d. to 38s., and peas 
fom 42s. 9d. to 41s. 7d. What, then, 
yas the effect of imposing a duty of 7s. 
a quarter upon wheat, and a corresponding 
duty upon other descriptions of grain? In 
theweek preceding the re-imposition of the 
duty, the price of wheat was 50s. 2d.; in 
the second week, after the revival of the 
duty, the price continued the same, al- 
though the importer, before he came into 
the market, had to pay a duty of 7s. out of 
the 50s. 2d. I donot take the first week 
of the imposition of the duty, as that was 
a broken week. During the following 


week, the price of barley had fallen from 
is. 9d. to 30s. 4d., of oats from 20s. 8d. 
to 20s. 2d., of beans from 38s. to 36s. 2d., 
and of peas from 41s, 7d. to 39s.; while 
the only increase was in rye, the price of 
vhich in the last week of February was 
3s. 3d., and in the second week of March, 


338, dd. I may add, that during the 
vhole period for which the reimposed du- 
ties have been in operation, from either the 
lst of February or the Ist of March, 
down to the 11th of May—the latest period 
to which the return extended—the price of 
all these articles, so far from rising, has 
fillen, although only to a trifling extent. 
Surely, then, my Lords, I am justified in 
saying, that that amount of duty has been 
levied without being the cause of any in- 
crease of prices, and that it has been gained 
‘0 your revenue at the expense wholly of 
the foreign owner or importer. Well, 
then, another matter remains to be con- 
sidered, Has the effect been to discourage 
the importer? And has this duty pre- 
vented the introduction of the same quan- 
lity of corn subsequently to its imposition 
that came in before? If the quantity im- 
ported sinee the Ist of March, indepen- 
dently of that for which no duty was paid, 
be less in Proportion than that which was 
‘nported before; if the importation be de- 
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clining, I must admit that it would be a fair 
inference that the duty had acted as a dis- 
couragement. But so far is that from 
being the case, if you compare the four 
first weeks after the imposition of the duty 
with the last four to which the returns are 
made up, you will find that, so far from 
there being any diminution in the importa- 
tion, a very considerable increase has taken 
place. In the first four weeks there were 
97,278 quarters of corn taken into con- 
sumption, being an average of 24,319 
quarters a week. In the last four weeks 
there were 141,541 quarters, giving an 
average of 35,985 quarters a week. The 
amount of duty paid on the corn imported 
in the first four weeks, was 12,4447. In 
the last four weeks it was 46,6891., 
being at the rate on the average of from 
680,0007. to 720,000. a year, and the 
receipt of that revenue has not deranged 
by one halfpenny the price of corn; so 
that the cost has fallen entirely upon either 
the foreign producer or the importer ; 
whilst, so far from checking the introdue- 
tion of foreign corn, there is actually at the 
present moment an increased importation. 
Now, my Lords, this is the state of things 
on which I wish, not indeed to make any 
Motion, although as a matter of form, 
and to comply with the rules of your 
Lordships’ House, I shall conelude with 
a Motion, for I shall move that those 
returns be continued up to the next pe- 
riod. But to what I wish to direct atten- 
tion—for I think it is the duty of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government at this period of the 
Session, and in the present state of the 
financial affairs of the country, to look to it 
—I wish to call the attention of the Go- 
vernment and of the other House of Parlia- 
ment to this matter, for unless they inter- 
pose with some step before the Ist of Feb- 
ruary next, this large amount of duty will 
be wholly lost to the revenue, which is 
suffering depression of a serious nature al- 
ready, and it will be lost without confer- 
ring any corresponding advantage upon 
any human being. I may be asked, what 
do I suggest? I may be told, that if it 
should be found there will be a loss, it will 
be time enough next Session to retrace our 
steps. But I pray your Lordships to bear 
this in mind: there should be a greater 
introduction of foreign corn for public con- 
sumption in the winter months of Novem- 
ber, December, and January, than at any 
other period of the year. But, with the 
prospect of the duty of 7s. being taken off 
suddenly on the 1st of February next, it is 
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quite clear that, so far as the imposition of | cause it afforded the opportunity 6f dj 

the duty goes, you are placing a direct | away with the duty, for the relief of 4, 
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the law, in the way of the introduction of | between a fixed duty of 8s., and g dut 
foreign corn during the winter months pre- | fluctuating as at present between 10s, sj 
vious to that period, and an inducement is 4s., I do not see that there is an such 
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held out to the holders of foreign corn to 
hold it back, and to refrain from import- 
ing it until a time when it will be less 
required in this country, but when it will 
be subject to a smaller duty on importation. 
I am quite aware that no Motion on this 
subject can well be made in your Lord- 
ships’ House, or, at all events, no Bill in- 
troduced; but I desire the Government, 
who are charged with the responsibility of 
the finances of this great country, seriously 
to consider whether it would not be in ac- 
cordance with sound policy, and with their 
own sense of public duty, not that a per- 
manent alteration of the law should now 
take place on so exciting and important a 
question as this, but that a short Bill should 
be introduced for the purpose of continuing 
the existing duties as they now stand for a 
period of five or six months, so as to enable 
Parliament, on reassembling next year, de- 
liberately and candidly to determine, with 
an experience not of three months only, 


but of a complete year, whether the incon- | 
venience of the imposition of a duty to a | 


trifling extent will not be more than coun- 


terbalanced by the financial advantage of | 
receiving three quarters of a million of | 


money. I must be permitted to say that, 
even if such a Bill were extended to a 
greater period than that which I have sug- 
gested, as leaving to Parliament the means 
of judging dispassionately on this subject, 


| difference in point of effect as can justly 
| subject the Government to the slightest 
| charge of inconsistency, if they uphold, 
| continuance of the existing duties. [hay 
|ealled your Lordships’ attention to this 
subject, in order to afford Parliament th 
|fullest opportunity of considering wht 
| should be the principle of their permanen; 
| legislation on this important subject, ani 
| to give the Government also an opportunity 
‘of stating the course of policy they intend 
| to adopt. 
| Eart GREY confessed that he hai 
|heard with a great deal of surprise, ani 
also with a great deal of satisfaction, the 
\speech of his noble Friend, because the 
House would observe that the object of 
that speech was to the effect that a duty 
levied on corn, not for the purpose of pro. 
tection, but for the sake of revenue=that 
|a duty approximating, as his noble Friend 
| observed, more to a fixed duty than to the 
| sliding-scale—that a duty of this desetip. 
tion, which, he said, did not raise the price 
of corn to the consumer, but would produce 
| revenue—was a scheme attended with ai- 
vantage. Still, he was bound to say, that 
he thought the facts on which his noble 
| Friend founded his conclusion, were a little 
| too limited to justify it. His noble Friend 
|had omitted to take into consideratio 
|many more circumstances and faets than 
|eould be witnessed within the last fev 


I do not think that the Government could | weeks; and on his noble Friend’s short 
justly be taunted on either side of the| experience of some months, it was abs 
House with any inconsistency or dereliction | lutely impossible to found any sound opin- 
of their avowed principles. For, though|ion whatever. His noble Friend was e- 
it is true that, as against the corn law as | tirely in error in believing that, when the 
it stood in 1846, the present Government | Act of 1846 was passed, deferring the 
supported the measure for the prospective | period when free trade was to take place, 
and entire abolition of the corn duties, I | that was a course justified on the ground 
cannot forget that up to that period the | of the measure being an experimental one. 
doctrine always maintained by the Whig | In the whole course of the debates on the 
Government was, that the importation of | question, that proposition was justified on 
corn and grain was a legitimate subject for | totally different grounds. It was jastified 
the imposition of duties with a view to re-|on the ground of making a gradual pre- 
venue; and a 7s. or 8s. duty was more | paration for the change to come, 4 of 


than once contemplated by the Whig Go- 
vernment as their own proposal. Though, 
for various reasons, with which I will 
not trouble your Lordships, I am of opin- 
ion that the operation of the sliding-scale 
was more advantageous than the imposi- 
tion of a fixed duty, more especially be- 


letting down the farmer as easily a8 pot 
| sible. : 

The Duxe of RICHMOND: Letting 
| down the farmer ! a? 
| Eart GREY: He was not using his 


| . 
| own expression, because he contended, and 


| always had contended, that it would be 
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jeter for the farmer if the change had 
jen made complete at once; but the ob- 
et was to make the transition gradual. 
He repeated, that he did not think that 
the facts stated by his noble Friend made 
out his case; but if they did, he (Earl 
Grey) asked their Lordships to whom was 
the country indebted for not at the present 
moment having a law which, according to 
his noble Friend’s statement, would have 
heen attended with such great advantage ? 
It was most true, as his noble Friend had 
sated, that it was a doctrine maintained 
by many Gentlemen with whom he (Earl 
Grey) was connected, and a doctrine he 
had himself maintained in the other House 
of Parliament, that a moderate fixed duty 
mcorn, without raising the price to the 
consumer, would be productive of con- 
siderable revenue, and be an advantageous 
measure. But how was this argument in- 
variably met ? It was observed—‘* What ! 
would you have a tax on the food of the 
people ?—that is indefensible. You may 


have a corn law for protection, but to have 
acom law for revenue is an injustice and 
outrage; and to that Parliament was 
called on, and successfully, not to agree. 
It was maintained that they had no right 


fo raise a revenue from the food of the 
people; and the duty repealed in 1846 was 
a duty which practically did not raise any 
revenue of consequence in the great ma- 
jority of years, though it undoubtedly did in 
sme few years, but it had the most material 
efect in raising the price of corn when it 
otherwise would have been dear, and of 
depressing the price of corn when it other- 
wise would have been low. By the law 
repealed in 1846 the duty on corn at the 
present moment would have been a per- 
fectly prohibitory duty. It was against 
that state of things that they—the oppo- 
nents of that law—contended; and, ac- 
cording to his noble Friend’s own showing, 
they did perfectly right; for, by getting a 
com law which approximated to a fixed 
duty, they did not raise the price of corn, 
or injure the farmer. Therefore, accor- 
ding to his noble Friend’s own showing, 
they justly objected to the Jaw in exis- 
tence in 1846; and if there were not at 
this moment in force a permanent law for 
Tusing a revenue by a duty on corn—sup- 
posing that to be a good thing—the blame 
rested with the noble Lord and his politi- 
cal friends. At the same time he (Earl 
Grey) must disclaim being supposed to 
think that it could be assumed that the 
imposition of a fixed duty would have been 
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the best course of proceeding. Sometime 
ago he did believe, and still believed, that 
such a course would then have been the 
best to be adopted; but now—not speaking 
for his Colleagues, but expressing his own 
individual opinion—he, for one, could con- 
ceive no course so much to be deprecated 
as, after all the agitation on this subject, 
and after the settlement come to with such 
full consideration and discussion in 1846, 
Parliament once more throwing into doubt 
what was to be the permanent law on this 
most exciting subject, by passing a tempo- 
rary Bill of the kind suggested. He con- 
cluded by expressing his earnest hope 
and confident belief that nothing would 
induce Parliament to depart from the set- 
tlement effected in 1846. 

The Duke of RICHMOND said, that if 
the Exchequer were very good, the noble 
Earl might have been justified in making 
so magnificent a speech; but as the Go- 
vernment was going to pay 500,0001. for 
immigration to the West Indies, the ex- 
tension of the existing corn duties for ano- 
ther year would provide them with the 
money. The Government had proposed 
an additional income-tax, which they were 
not able to carry; how, then, were they 
to supply a daily losing revenue? His 
noble Friend had pointed out a way, if 
they only would not care about the ridicu- 
lous free-trade nonsense of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League and Mr. Cobden, who appear- 
ed never to have agreed with them since 
they carried out his plans. The noble 
Lord (Earl Grey) had alluded to the agita- 
tion on the question of the corn law; but 
did the noble Lord think the farmers of 
England would allow themselves to be 
“‘let down,”’ as the noble Lord said, 
though he observed that it was not his own 
expression? There was a prospect of a 
good harvest abroad, and the very moment 
foreign corn came in next year there would 
be agitation on the part of the farmers, 
who would be driven to join any set of 
men in refusing to pay taxes, as that would 
force the Government to the adoption of 
some such measure as that suggested by 
his noble Friend (Lord Stanley). He 
should never forget the scandalous manner 
in which the present corn law had been 
carried, namely, by the desertion of a 
great body of those men who, during their 
lives, had always thitherto been for protec- 
tion, and by the aid of many noble Lords 
in that House, who voted against their 
own opinions. The House of Lords had 
lowered itself by its conduct in 1846 in 
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the estimation of the great body of the 

people of England; and if the House did 

not mind what it was about, it never would 

regain the confidence of the people. 
Subject at an end. 


Casual Poor. 


CASUAL POOR. 


Lorp BROUGHAM referred to certain 
circumstances that had recently taken 
place in Hertfordshire connected with the 
administration of the poor-law. Persons 
coming on their way to London, and wish- 
ing to have a little accommodation on the 
road, had been received into the workhouses 
and allowed to receive supper, breakfast, 
and a night’s lodging. Some friends of his 
had inquired into this proceeding, and had 
expressed astonishment at the arrange- 
ment, as it was contrary to the principle 
of the poor-law, and seemed like using the 
workhouses as inns. This abuse was of 
an alarming nature, for in one week nearer 
300 than 200, and in another week nearly 
400 persons had been so accommodated, and 
the strongest suspicion existed in Hertford- 
shire that those persons had come up to 
town for no good purpose, for all this took 
place previous to last Monday; and the in- 
habitants there thought it very hard that 
they should be paying for people coming 
up to disturb the peace of London. He 
understood that the facts bore out this sus- 
picion to some extent, and he mentioned 
the matter in order that some inquiry 
might be made into it. 

The Duke of RICHMOND said, it often 
happened that poor men travelling with 
their wives and children—sometimes four 
or five children—stopped at night unable 
to move. The overseers were liable to be 
indicted if they did not, under such cir- 
cumstances, yield them the necessary as- 
sistance. Now, he should be sorry if any 
clause were introduced to set free the 
overseers from that responsibility. He 
thought, however, that the burden of 
granting these reliefs should be thrown on 
the union, and not on the particular 
parish in which the suffering poor were 
found. This suggestion he merely threw 
out for their Lordships’ consideration. 

Lorp BROUGHAM observed, it was 
true that the poor, under these circum- 
stances, could only get their supper and 
the use of a fire and their beds for the 
night—not their breakfasts in the mor- 
ning, unless they worked two hours; but 
the advantages which they did receive were 
well worth their acceptance, and if they 
were not willing to work for their break- 
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fasts, it could scarcely be said that they 
had any claim to that meal. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought that giv. 
ing such people fire and beds, and supper, 
in the parish workhouse, was the worst 
way in which they could be relieved, The 
best way would be, not to allow casual 
poor to be received into the parish work. 
houses, but to provide for them els. 
where. 

House adjourned. 
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THE BOROUGH OF DERBY. 

Mr. STAFFORD moved— 

“ That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the 
Clerk of the Crown to make out a New Writ for 
the electing of two Burgesses to serve in this pre- 
sent Parliament for the Borougli of Derby, in the 
room of the Right Hon. Edward Strutt and the 
Hon. Edward Frederick Leveson Gower, whos 
Election had been determined void.” 

Mr. HUME thought, after the proceed- 
ing of last night in the case of the be 
rough of Leicester, when the hon. Member 
was only supported by five Members, after 
a long speech and a debate of nearly three 
hours, it really would be advisable to post- 
pone the present Motion, at least till Mon- 
day, when the whole subject would again 
come on. . 

The House divided: Ayes 36; Noes 
89: Majority 53. 
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DISTRESS IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Lown JOHN RUSSELL: I will now, 
Mr. Speaker, proceed to make that state- 
ment which I promised to the House be- 
fore the holidays I would make on this 
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day with respect to the West Indian dis- 
tress. 1 mean to close my present address 
by a mere Motion of form, and to propose 
that on Monday next the House should re- 
solve itself into Committee of the whole 
House for the purpose of considering the 
propositions which I shall this day have 
the honour of stating to the House. Sir, 
in considering the present state of the 
West Indies, and generally of those parts 
of the British dominions in which sugar is 
produced, although I wish to enter as little 
into argument as possible, I think it will 
be necessary to take some general view of 
the past course of our legislation. I am 
confirmed in my opinion that it would not 
be sufficient to speak of the Act of 1846, 
by the opinion of a gentleman whose views 
are adverse in many respects to mine, but 
who is a person of great experience, and 
who has paid attention for many years to 
this subject. I speak of Mr. John Innes. 
In answer to question 13,384 before the 
Select Committee on sugar and coffee 
planting— 

“ Do you believe that the change of the sugar 
duties which took place in 1846 has materially 
affected the condition of the West Indies ?—I 
entertain the opinion that much more has been 
attributed to that Act as regards the past than 
can fairly be ascribed to it. I hold that the Act 
having passed in 1846 it is impossible that there 
can have been any great accession of sugar pro- 
duced hitherto in consequence of that Act ; but I 
think, prospectively, it will operate most injuri- 
ously.” 

Question 13,385 :— 

“You do not believe that it would be fair to 
attribute the state of distress which notoriously 
exists in the West Indies to the operation of the 
Act of 1846, but you trace it back to causes which 
existed before that ?—I believe if the Act of 1846 
had never passed, the price of sugar would have 
been nearly as low last year as it was ; but I con- 
sider that the Act of 1846, having entirely de- 
stroyed confidence in West India property, has 
deprived the planter of support, and diminished 
his power to supply sugar.” 

Now, Sir, my opinion is this, that the dis- 
tress which has existed of late in the West 
Indies, taken by itself, resembles many 
cases of distress which existed during the 
continuance of monopoly and protection ; 
and what we have to consider is rather the 
general legislaticn that has prevailed, than 
the distress which exists at the present 
moment. Sir, there are two periods and 
two great acts by which the present state 
of the West Indies has been materially 
affected. The first of these was the Act 
by which the negro population was made 
free. Now, Sir, I consider that was a 
great act of humanity and of justice. I 
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think it was due to the people living under 
the British Crown but in the miserable 
condition of slaves; and I believe if that 
Act had not been passed we should have 
had a series of insurrections and distur- 
bances which would have been fatal to the 
prosperity of the West Indians. There- 
fore, Sir, in anything that I may say to-day, 
I wish rather to take pride to myself for 
having been a party to that great Act of 
Emancipation; and I think that the gift 
of 20,000,000/., made at the same time 
cheerfully by the Parliament and people 
of this country, showed that, however 
great was their abhorrence of slavery, 
Parliament and the people were disposed, 
as far as they were concerned, to make a 
sacrifice for the purpose of preventing such 
distress and ruin as must have arisen had 
that Act been withheld. But, Sir, it was 
not to be expected that a great act of that 
kind—freedom given in a very short time 
to 800,000 human beings who had pre- 
viously existed in a state of slavery—it 
was not to be expected that that transition 
from slavery to freedom could be effected 
without very considerable inconveniences; 
and I think we may be well satisfied if 
those inconveniences did not exist to such 


a degree as entirely to disturb and over- 
throw the state of society as it then ex- 


isted. I think it speaks well for those 
who had been proprietors of slaves in the 
West Indies—it speaks well for the ne- 
groes themselves—that that great change 
was accomplished with so little distur- 
bance as has taken place. But, Sir, in 


carrying that Act into effect, there were | 
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for obtaining a supply of labour of gg. 
ferent kinds to the West Indies and Max. 
ritius; but these measures took & consi, 
derable time. The introduction of Bury, 
peans into the West Indies was said 
have entirely failed as a source of supp] 
of labour; the introduction of Coolies has 
not been attended with any great suceggs; 
and the various measures adopted for . 
troducing labourers from the coast of 
Africa required a great deal of correspon. 
dence, a great deal of regulation to prevent 
abuse; and though I believe meagurs 
were taken in 1843, and again in 1845, 
for that purpose, they have not yet had 
any very signal effect on the supply of h. 
bour in the West Indies. Other measures 
were taken at the same time, to which 
great objection has been made, but which 
I think were not fairly liable to those ob 
| jections—I mean the measures for facili. 
tating contracts for not more than one 
year with those who engaged themselyes 
as labourers in the West Indies. I think 
in practice it has been found that con. 
tracts made for a longer period, if made 
on disadvantageous terms to the labourer, 
were ineffective. The labourer sees others 
in his neighbourhood having higher wages 
for the same labour; an attempt is made at 
compulsory labour, which by the law put 
ting an end to slavery cannot be enforeed, 
and the employer does not gain the benefit 
he expected from the prolongation of his 
contract. The other great change to which 
I wish to allude is the change which took 
place in 1845 and 1846—the lowering of 
the colonial duties in 1845; the admission 





some measures adopted which although of free-labour sugar; and in 1846 the ad- 
they were supported by public feeling at| mission of all foreign sugar at a duty re 
the time, and although I believe they met duced at first from 63s. to 21s. per ewt., 
with the concurrence of Parliament, did | and with a subsequent reduction whieh, in 
place additional difficulties in the way of | 1851, was to end in the equalisation of the 
the West India proprietors. I speak more | duty. Now, Sir, if the former measure of 
particularly of the prohibition to import | the emancipation of the slave opulation i 
labourers from the coast of Africa. It was | the West Indies rested on i 3a prin- 
believed that it would be impossible to im- | ciples of religion, humanity, and justice/l 
port labour from the coast of Africa with- | think that the measure of 1846 rested 
out a revival of slavery, and in some de-| no less on views of sound policy and of 
gree of the slave trade. j 


So strong was the | justice to the labouring people of this 
feeling upon the subject, that I found, 


I cannot but think that it. was 
when I was in the Colonial Office, that 
there were very great difficulties in the 
way of a slight attempt which I made to 
import Africans from Sierra Leone, and 
that a measure conceived in a similar spirit 
of introducing labourers from the East 
Indies into the Mauritius was obstructed, 
and in fact rejected, by a vote of this 


| country. 
| not to be expected, while a scanty supply 
|of sugar only could be obtained from our 
| own possessions, and properties im the 
| West Indies were many of them extravé 
| gantly managed, and in such a manner as 
| to obtain for very considerable wages very 

little return of labour, so that it has been 
| said many of the labourers worked but 
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dsy—I eannot but think, where that was 
the ease, it would not have been just to 
the people of this country to withhold from 
them the power of obtaining so general an 
ticle of consumption as sugar at a cheaper 
nie than it could be furnished by those 
yho were liable to these disadvantages. 
With regard to the two measures I have 
mentioned, the general purpose for which 
they were mainly enacted, may be said to 
have been completely successful. The 
main purpose of the Act of 1834 was, as I 
have stated, to give freedom to 800,000 
persons; to place those then living in a 
condition of slavery in a state of indepen- 
dence, prosperity, and happiness. That 
object, 1 think, every one admits has been 
accomplished. I believe a class of labour- 
es more happy, more in possession of all 
the advantages and enjoyments of life, than 
the negro population of the West Indies, 
does not exist. That great object has 
been accomplished by the Act of 1834. 
So likewise with respect to the Act of 
1846, of which the object was to obtain a 
cheaper supply of sugar with at the same 
time a diminution of burden to the people 
of this eountry—that Act has been com- 
pletely successful, giving to the consumer 
in this country an increased supply at a 
less charge, while at the same time it has 
inreased the revenue derived by the State. 
I find, Sir, by the return I hold in my 
hand that the consumption of sugar in 
1845 was 244,000 tons; in 1846, it was 
261,300 tons; in 1847, it was 290,700 
tons. I believe I stated in 1846, when 
giving an estimate of what might be the 
probable supply and -consumption, that it 
might reach 290,000 tons. It has exceed- 
ed that amount, and the consumption is 
still increasing. If I look to the revenue, 
I find that the duties on sugar, which in 
1845 were 3,745,0001., were in 1846 
4,050,0000., and in 1847 4,596,0001., 
ry an increase of revenue in 1847 
over 1845 of no less than 851,000. Now, 
that has been obtained not solely by the 
Act of 1846, but partly by the diminution 
of duties in 1845; and it was a consequence 
generally, not of an increase, but of a re- 
duction of the duties payable by the con- 
sumer, In the great object, therefore, of 
enabling the consumer to buy his sugar 
cheaper, and that in his little budget of 


a and expenses he might be enabled 


tion 


ave the comfort of consuming an addi- 
aay of sugar, while at the same 
. l@ revenue should be improved, no- 
$ could be more successful than that 
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Act. But, Sir, I have stated what I think 
were grievances and evils accompanying 
the Act of 1834; these have accompanied 
the Act of 1846—evils affecting the pro- 
prietors in the West Indies, and certainly 
producing to a considerable degree that 
discouragement of which Mr. Innes speaks 
in the passage I have quoted from his eyi- 
dence. It is said that the prospect of the 
speedy abolition of all protecting duties— 
the equalisation of duties at so short a pe- 
riod, prevents, and in many instances has 
prevented, any further outlay on sugar 
estates; and that many of the sugar es- 
tates being left out of cultivation for a few 
months it would require many years before 
they could again be restored to cultivation. 
It is said, and I believe with truth, that 
with regard to a large quantity of the 
sugar that is brought into this market, 
there is an advantage given to the foreign 
producer by encouraging him to send to 
this market an article of a better quality, 
while the articles of inferior quality are 
sent to the Continental markets. Several 
witnesses have stated that the difference in 
point of value of sugar, which is partly 
manufactured by eclaying and other pro- 
cesses, and the ordinary muscovado sugar, 
is no less than 6s. per ewt. It is obvious 
that it is the interest of the foreign pro- 
ducer, while there is a discriminating and 
differential duty, to send to this market 
the best article he can make at the lower 
duty, at which he can compete with the 
greatest advantage with those who pay a 
duty which is still lower than he pays. If 
the duties were all equal, it might be the 
same thing to hiin to send either the supe- 
rior or the inferior article to this and the 
Continental market; but as long as there 
is the difference of duty it is a manifest 
advantage to him to send the superior arti- 
ele to the British market. At the same 
time with regard to rum, there is this dis- 
advantage to the West India producer, 
first, that the differential duty at present 
kept up with reference to British spirits is 
an unfair advantage to distillers in this 
country. Sir, the results of these two 
great measures, while they are in their 
main principles not only defensible, but, 
as I think, deserving of support and com- 
mendation, at present place the produ- 
eer in the West Indies, or parts of the 
West Indies, in a most disadvantage- 
ous position. I have frequently spoken 
upon this subject with regard to the 
great principles which I thought ought to 
be maintained; but at the same time, with 
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regard to the operation of these Acts, I | 


think, considering the great importance it 
is that the experiment of 1834, the transi- 
tion of so many persons from slavery to 
freedom, should be successful—the great 
importance it is of giving every fair oppor- 
tunity to the competition of free labour as 
against slave labour—I think Government 
is bound to propose any measure which 
they think they can justly recommend for 
the purpose of counteracting the evils 
which those who are now in a distressed 
condition call upon us to remedy. I will 
state, then, what we have in contempla- 
tion, without, as I have said, going into 
any arguments on the subject. I rather 
wish to defer discussion on the propositions 
I now make till Monday next. I merely 
wish to put the House in possession of 
what our views are with respect to those 
various circumstances. Sir, with regard 
to the first question, as depending on the 
adjuncts of the Act of 1834, by which la- 
bour was made difficult to be procured by 
the West Indies, much has already been 
done of late years to diminish that diffi- 
culty. The present state of the case is, 
that labourers may be introduced from any 
British possession in Africa, with only this 
provision, that there should be an officer 
on board the vessel who shall take care that 
there are no transactions resembling the 
purchase of slaves or the slave trade, and 


that the person who emigrates to the West | 


Indies should go there with his own con- 
sent. But there is another measure which 


was adopted by my noble Friend the Sec- | 
retary of State for the Colonies with re- | 


spect to the liberated Africans. Formerly 
the liberated Africans were sent to Sierra 


Leone, or some other possession in the | 

. r . { 
neighbourhood, and the West Indians de- | 
| to the British consumer to impose anything 


rived no advantage from the labour of 
those persons; at the same time they were 
maintained at a very considerable expense 
in a state of idleness and barbarism in the 
neighbourhood of Sierra Leone. My noble 
Friend has now provided that the liberated 
Africans should be sent, under certain re- 
strictions and conditions, to the West Indies, 
for the purpose of being there employed as 
labourers. With respect, however, to this 
question of immigration, I have already 
stated that I think the obstacle and difti- 
culty—the suspicion there was in this coun- 
try that the slave trade might be revived 
under the pretence of immigration—the 
fear that slaves should be compelled to 
work in the West Indies—retarded for a 
longer period than was quite fair or just 
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to the West India proprietors, the imnj. 
gration into the West Indies. Entertain. 
ing this view, therefore, we propose to q 
more than we should have done had th 
question been from the beginning settlej 
in favour of the West Indies, and a fre 
import of labourers continued from 1835 
the present time. We propose, ther. 
fore, either to make advances on the » 
curity of the colonial revenues, or gy. 
rantee loans to be raised by the colonies 
for the purpose of giving a bounty on th 
importation of immigrants into the Wes 
Indies. We propose that the sums » 
granted or advanced should not exceed 
500,0002. in addition to the sum this 
House has already consented to advance, 
160,0001., for that purpose. With refer. 
ence to contracts for service, and with re. 
gard to the question of vagrancy and 
squatting, my noble Friend the Secretary 
of State for the Colonial Department has 
taken those subjects into his earnest con. 
sideration, and is perfectly willing to agree 
to anything that is reasonable on that 
point. But, in fact, there is very great 
difficulty in framing laws on the subject; 
any measures the colonial legislatures then- 
selves may think practically beneficial 
them, that would not imply compulsory l- 
bour or slavery, will have the ready at 
tention and willing consent of my noble 
Friend. I come now to the other ques 
tion, namely, the question of the Act of 
1846. I have stated that complaints have 
been made of the too rapid operation of 
the Act, and likewise that there is on 
kind of sugar which obtains advantages 
under the present classification of duties 
Now, in con- 
sidering that subject, I must say, at the 
outset, that I do not think it would be fair 


like a differential duty of 10s. to last fors 
period of six years, or any longer time, 
for the purpose of reviving industry and 
prosperity in the West Indies. I think 
the consideration of the large tax im 

on the people of this country—the con- 
sideration that the labourer in this country, 
who is giving the whole of his industry for 
ten or twelve hours a day, already pays 
heavily for his tea, coffee, and sugar, wou 
preclude such a course. To impose 
him a duty, which may be exaggerated at 
an estimate of 2,900,0001. a year, but 
which still must be a duty of 2,000, 0001 
— [* Oh, oh!”] Well, I am ready to 
take it at 1,000,002. or 1,500,000; but 
as I said, to impose on the British cou 
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aner such a heavy tax for a long period, 
yould be a hardship upon him, which I am 
not ready to inflict. I look, therefore, in 
another direction. With regard to the ex- 
perience of late years, in reference to many 
wticles to which I need not now advert, 
vith respect to which the duties have been 
jsgened, or in regard to which, without 
wy lessening of the duties, there has been 
a much greater production, and, therefore, 
slowering of the price, we have found 
sich an increased consumption, that the 
revenue has not fallen, while the consumer 
has been largely benefited. I look, there- 
fore, in that direction, and not in the direc- 
tinof an increase of the duties now existing, 
vhich would result in the total breaking up 
ofthe hope of the British people that the 
duties on sugar are about to be reduced. 
Ilook to the hope of a large consumption 
for any modification of the Act of 1846. 
[ will take the liberty of referring to a 
paper which was laid before the Select 
Committee on Sugar and Coffee Planting, 
and which was addressed by Mr. Benjamin 
B. Greene, of Austin-friars, to the noble 
lord the Member for Lynn. It gives an 
xeount of the increase of consumption 
after the lowering of the duty, and it then 
goes on to say :— 

“In 1825 an increase of 7s. per ewt. in price 
cused a decrease in consumption of 16,000 
tons ; 

Tons. 

In 1826 a fall of 7s. 11d. increased con- 

sumption ... des ha ee 25,900 

In 1827 a rise of 5s. 2d. diminished... 12,500 

In 1828 a fall of 4s. 1d. increased ... 17,000 

In 1830 a further fall of 5s. 2d. --- 12,400 

In 1836 a rise of 7s. 5d. diminished ... 21,500 

In 1887 a fall of 6s. 3d. increased ... 22,800 

In 1839 a rise of 5s. 6d. diminished... 9,500 

In 1840 a further rise of 10s. 4d. . 11,800 

In 1841 a fall of 8s. 8d. increased ... 23,100 


The last three years, however, namely 1845, 1846, 
and 1847, present the most remarkable proof of 
all, that diminished price is sure to be followed 
by increased consumption. In 1845 prices fell 
lls, $d. per ewt., and consumption increased 
3,600 tons. ‘In 1846, such was the stimulus al- 
ready given, that without any material alteration 
price, consumption rose still further 17,300 tons. 
In 1847 a further fall of 6s. again added to the 
‘onsumption 29,400 tons; making in the three 
years an increase of no less than 85,000 tons per 
anum upon the consumption of 1844.” 


Now, I think that this increased consump- 
tion of 85,000 tons per annum is so re- 
markable a proof of the powers of consump- 
on in this country, and of the fact that 
“sumption is limited and checked by the 
uty, that it affords an encouragement to 
"ya further experiment in the way of re- 
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duction of duty. What I propose, there- 
fore, is, that the duty on colonial sugar 
shall be reduced after the 5th of July, in 
the present year, to 13s., and afterwards 
be further reduced a shilling a year till the 
duty reaches 10s. I propose that the duty 
on the ordinary foreign muscovado sugar 
shall remain according to the Act of 1846, 
but I shall propose a new distinctive duty 
with regard to the sugar called ‘‘ brown 
clayed sugar,” or of a quality equal there- 
to, which, for the year ending the 5th of 
July, 1849, shall remain at the present 
duty of 20s., and shall then be reduced 
ls. 6d. a year till it reaches 10s., on the 
dth of July, 1854. The House will see, 
therefore, that the duty on colonial sugar 
will fall instantly to 13s. in 1848, 12s. in 
1849, and Ils. in 1850; and that after 
these three years there will be a perma- 
nent duty of 10s. on colonial sugar. The 
foreign sugar in the same way, will fall 
ls. 6d. every year until 1854, when after 
a period of six years, the duty will be 10s. 
As some hon. Gentleman may not have 
heard me, I will read to the House the 
proposed scale of duties :— 

Year 
ending 
July 5. 


Colonial 
Muse. Muscovado. 
s. d. ti 
was fea 
. i. 2 © as Oe 
2. SO a 
So w(t 6 on ae 
. wa OS ws 
7 «« =e. i 


Foreign. 
Brown Clayed. 


1849 





0 10 0 10 0 


There ‘ill then not be the temptation to 
introduce these superior classes of sugar 
rather than the inferior kinds. It will be 
anew distinction as regards them, and the 
question which will be kept in view will be 
rather to reduce the duty on all sugars to 
10s, than to maintain a permanent differ- 
ence. Of course such a change in the du- 
ties will require corresponding changes in 
refined and double refined sugars, and also 
in white clayed sugar and molasses. I 
have said, that complaints have been made 
on the subject of rum, and that the diffe- 
rential duty on rum was still declared to be 
an injustice on the producers of rum in 
the West Indies It will be in the recol- 
lection of the House, that last year my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposed that a differential duty 
of 6d. should be imposed on rum. My 
right hon. Friend found, however, that 
there would be great difficulty in carrying 
2B 
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that reduction, and he consented to the 
substitution of 9d. for 6d., at the same 
time declaring that his opinion was a 
strong one that 6d. was sufficient. Now, 
in the Committee on Sugar and Coffee 
Planting, evidence was taken on this sub- 
ject from a gentleman who had the merit 
of being impartial, while he possessed con- 
siderable knowledge and experience. I 
allude to Mr. John Wood, the Chairman of 
the Board of Excise. He said it was not 
for him to decide what the duty should be, 
but that if he were called on to decide, 
after hearing all the arguments which had 
been adduced, he should be disposed to 
say that 4d. was quite sufficient for a dif- 
ferential duty. Now, I think that after 
that statement made by a person in whom 
the greatest confidence may be placed, we 
cannot propose any greater amount than 
4d. as a differential duty on rum. I think, 
at least, it will be admitted, while we act 
with a regard for the general interests of 
the empire, and find ourselves placed in 
difficulties in respect to the West Indian 
proprietors and proprietors of establish- 
ments elsewhere, that it would not do to 
say that we could not listen to the West 
Indian proprietors, on account of the in- 
There 


terests established in this country. 
is one question connected with this reduc- 
tion of duty, which will, I believe, make it 
necessary for us to go backwards with re- 
ference to a permission granted a short 


time ago. According to the scale of duties 
proposed by my right hon. Friend, with re- 
ference to the introduction of sugar into 
breweries, there was no advantage gained 
by the introduction, unless the prices of 
malt rose very high. But with a reduced 
duty of 10s. there would be an obvious ad- 
vantage given to the use of sugar in brew- 
eries. Now, we could hardly place all par- 
ties on an equality in this respect without 
a vexatious interference with the business 
of a brewer, and an inquisition into the 
concerns of the 40,000 establishments 
which are carried on for the purpose of 
brewing. I believe, therefore, it will be 
necessary to withdraw the permission 
given to use sugar in breweries. With 
regard to distilleries, however, I do not 
think it will be necessary to make any 
change. I have now given a general out- 
line of the measure, and of the changes 
which we propose to make. I trust the 
House will bear in mind, in any proposi- 
tion that they have to consider on this sub- 
ject, whether the proposition of the Go- 
vernment or of avy other party, that the 
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principles of the two Acts te which I hay 
referred ought to be kept steadily in viey 
No desire to assist the West India ‘. 
tors ought to induce us in any way to im. 
pair that great Act for the abolition of 
slavery which it is the honour of this coup. 
try to have carried into effect. [ 

of course, with regard to the importation 
of labour into the West Indies, and I haye 
heard of plans according to which the pur. 
chase of negroes on the coast of Africs 
would be considered meritorious acts op 
the part of some of the legislatures in 
the West Indies. To any such measures 
as these I shall offer a decided opposition, 
But, next to keeping in view the prinei 
of the Abolition Act, I think that we 
should keep steadily in sight the great ob- 
ject of the Act of 1846, which was t 
get sugar as cheap as it could be obtained 
consistently with the object of keeping w 
the revenue. In what I have proposed, | 
have not lost sight of that principle, | 
should very much lament if the House 
this year, when great distress prevails 
among the people of the country, and it 
has been thought necessary to maintain no 
less an amount of taxation than the com- 
try suffered in former years—I say, | 
should much lament if, for the sake of any 
interest, we increase the price of any art 
cle of consumption, and thereby injure the 
consumer. I have now stated what the 
proposition of the Government will be. | 
think it will be very convenient if Gentle- 
men will allow me to circulate, which 
hope to do in the course of to-morrow, the 
scale which I propose as the altered seale 
of duties, and I shall then propose that on 
Monday we go into a Committee of the 
whole House for the purpose of consider- 
ing the Act of 1846. I shall conclude by 
moving that the Act 9 and 10 Victoria be 
now read. 

Si R. H. INGLIS would have thought 
it impossible, if he had not heard it, for 
such a statement to have been made by 
the noble Lord, without one passing Tt 
ference to what he believed to be the deep 
seated feeling of that House and of the 
country. The question before the House 
was not confined to the question whether 
the people of this country should have 
cheap sugar or not, but whether that sugar 
should be stained with the blood of the 
slave. He confessed that he had no 
thought it possible that the whole of that 
question could have been kept carefully 
out of sight. It was true that the First 
Minister of the Crown told them that he 
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desired to preserve intact the Act of 1834; 
bat did he preserve intact the Act of 1807 ? 
Was it not almost equally a crime and a 
gn on our part, if wilfully, and with our 
eyes open, we did that which we knew ne- 
cessarily must encourage the slave trade in 
every other part of the world? He wish- 
ed everything to be cheap; but the ques- 
tin was whether there were not more im- 

rant things in heaven and earth than 
cheap sugar We were virtually return- 
ing to an abandoned system; and he griev- 
ed to think that it should be left to the 
Prime Minister, who bore so distinguished 
a part in the struggles which followed the 
Act of 1807, to come forward and propose 
ameasure which practically legalised that 
in others which we ourselves had felt it 
our duty, in the sight of God and man, to 
forsake. Was it possible that, for the 
ake of a fraction of a penny in the 
pound, we should be parties to the perpe- 
tuation of the slave trade? With regard 
tothe Act of 1834, he must say that he 
thought the expense of our humanity 
ought not to be thrown on the West In- 
dies, on whom we at that time forced it. 
He contended that not merely the suffer- 
ings of the people of Africa ought to be 
regarded, but—though he hardly liked to 
bring them together in the same sentence 
the condition of the white proprietors 
inthe West Indies ought to be considered. 
There was something almost ridiculous in 
the proposition of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He had to apologise to the House 
for rising at all; but he had wished to pro- 
test, in the first instance, against any 
statement from which it appeared to be 
almost a matter of indifference whether 
the slave trade was continued or not. 

Sm J. PAKINGTON could not refrain 
from expressing the great pain and disap- 
pontment with which he had listened to 
the speech of the noble Lord. He agreed 
vith the hon. Baronet (Sir R. Inglis) in 
regretting that the First Minister of the 
‘rown, when speaking of the operation of 
the Act of 1846, should not have taken 
otiee of the fact that it had given the 
greatest possible stimulus to slavery and 
the slave trade; and he must also express 
the disappointment he felt that the noble 

‘was not prepared to take a course 
vhich would be satisfactory to the mer- 
dents and planters connected with our 
Nest India colonies. He did not wonder 
that the noble Lord should have endeav- 
oured to draw away their attention from 


the Act of 1848; but he should be able, 
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when the proper time came, to prove that 
if that Act did not originate the distress 
now felt by the West India interest, it 
was at least the cause of a large propor- 
tion of it. It was an Act full of injustice 
towards a large body of our fellow-sub- 
jects, and he could see no reason why 
they should be made to suffer on account 
of some alleged advantage to the rest of 
the community. The noble Lord had ex- 
pressed a hope that the Acts of 1834 and of 
1846 would be adhered to by that House. 
With respect to the Act of 1834, known 
as the Emancipation Act, he could with 
sincerity say he had no wish to alter it in 
the slightest degree; but he must at the 
same time observe, that the noble Lord 
himself had virtually departed from the 
spirit of that Act, and that the whole ten- 
dency of recent legislation was to stimu- 
late that slavery which it was the object of 
the Emancipation Act to put down. So far 
as the Act of 1846 gave advantages to the 
consumer, he would support them so far as 
they were consistent with the fair rights 
and expectations of the colonists, who were 
now exposed to dangerous and ruinous com- 
petition. He had no idea, however, that the 
proposition of the noble Lord would be satis- 
factory to those parties most interested; and 
in those circumstances he should certainly 
feel it his duty, when the proper time 
came, to move an Amendment, the object 
of which would be to uphold the report of 
the Committee that had recently closed its 
labours, and which tended to do justice to 
our suffering colonies; at the same time to 
put an end to that legislation that had 
given so great a stimulus to the slave 
trade. 

Mr. BERNAL hoped the House would 
forgive him for declaring in the outset, as 
standing independent of all parties on this 
subject, that he would not bind himself by 
any such scale as that now proposed, or, 
indeed, by any scale whatever, whether 
coming from the Protectionist or non-Pro- 
tectionist side of the House; but that he 
would now, as he had done over and over 
again, claim, on behalf of the West India 
colonists, the right to import their produce 
into the mother country free of all duties 
whatever. He had always advocated this 
claim; and so far as God gave him health 
and strength to maintain the position, he 
would contend, to the best of his ability, 
that the West India farmer had as good a 
right as the Scotch or Yorkshire farmer to 
import to this country the growth of his 
soil, free of all duties whatever. He only 
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wished, at present, to guard himself from 
giving assent to any scale or proposition, 
let that proposition come from any quarter, 
either in or out of the House, or from do- 
ing anything that in future might prevent 
him from advocating the doctrine he had 
just expressed. 

Mr. BARKLY expressed his deep re- 
gret that the measures of the noble Lord 
were so utterly insufficient to avert the 
ruin now hanging over the heads of the 
West India colonies. Certainly he was 
not very sanguine as to the result of the 
noble Lord’s deliberations on this subject; 
and therefore he, for one, was not taken 
by surprise when he heard that result an- 
nounced. He was ready to admit that the 
distress in the West India colonies had 
been accelerated—probably, even aggra- 
vated—by the commercial distress expe- 
rienced in this country; but he must say, 
that the measure of 1846 was one of the 
chief causes of that distress; it had cer- 
tainly, if it did not originate, consummated 
the ruin of those colonies. The real ob- 
ject, however, they were met to discuss, 
was, how they could best, in present cir- 
cumstances, legislate for the benefit of the 
colonies; and they had the evidence of the 
Select Committee lately appointed to guide 
them—a Committee presided over by the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn, who, 
whatever might be thought of his polities 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite, was admitted 
by all to have conducted that inquiry with 
equal ability and impartiality. That Com- 
mittee, after long and deliberate inquiry, 
had recommended an alteration of the dif- 
ferential duties to 10s. per ewt. for six 
years, as the only means of saving the 
West Indies. Now, he was no admirer of 
protection—he was ready to admit many 
of the evils it inflicted; he acknowledged 
that there were peculiar objections to it in 
the present state of our West India colo- 
nies; but he could not see how that Com- 
mittee, with the evidence which they had 
before them, could have come to any other 
conclusion than that at which they had ar- 
rived. The noble Lord at the head of the 
Government himself did not differ from 
them as to the principle of the conclusion 
at which they had arrived. He had ad- 
mitted that more protection was necessary 
to the West India colonies, but he was not 
prepared to carry it out in the way pro- 
posed by the Committee. The noble Lord 
could neither make up his mind to reject or 
to adopt the conclusions of the Committee. 
He had no objection to violate his abstract 
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principles just so far as everybody tolj 
him would be of no possible utility; but he 
refused to move an inch further. He would 
give 7s. protection, but 10s. was out of the 
question. He must say, however, that the 
reasoning of the noble Lord would hay 
been more consistent if he had refused ty 
do anything at all on the subject. If the 
competition to which the planters had 
been exposed by the Bill of 1846, were , 
competition which they could sustain, why 
interrupt the progress of that measure a 
all—why suspend their sliding-scale? |f 
on the other hand it never was reasonable 
to expect their colonies, cultivated by searee 
and dear free-labour, to compete with slave. 
killing countries; if the result of the brief 
experiment they had tried, had been wide. 
spread ruin and bankruptey among all con- 
nected with their sugar colonies, of what 
possible use was it to propose now to try the 
self-same experiments over again? Hecon. 
tended that any reduction of duty short of 
attaining the object the noble Lord pr. 
fessed to have in view, was just so much 
money thrown away. As to the immign- 
tion arrangements which were to be made, 
no one valued them more than he did, but 
it was evident that to produce any goo 
result must be the work of years; and he 
would ask how the cultivation of the colo 
nies was to be carried on in the mea- 
time? For any good practical effect 
which would flow at present to the colo- 
nies, the sum of 500,0001. proposed for 
immigration might as well be thrown into 
the sea. The noble Lord had observed 
that the country could not afford to pay 3s. 
or 4s. per ewt. more for sugar in the shape 
of increased protection; but he thought 
the calculation which they ought to make 
was, how they could best secure for the 
people of this country a cheap and perm 
nent supply of sugar—not a supply for 
one or two years only at a cheap rate, but 
how they were to produce at moderate 
prices a permanent supply of this neces 
sary of life; and he would ask the noble 
Lord if he thought they would come nearet 
that by the extinction of one-third of the 
production of the British colonies! He 
certainly did not think that this was 4 
likely way to lower permanently the pnee 
of sugar to the community. It might be 
asked what security was there if this pr 
tection were given, that the colonies wou 

be better able to produce cheap sugat 
the end of the time than now? Boag 
depended upon the Colonial Office. 4 
looked on protection merely as # means 
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mend. If, however, they gave encour- 
ment by proper laws to repress vagrancy 
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persons as he represented—he protested 
on behalf of the great body of the people, 


and squatting —if they got that support | whose opinion he was certain he was now 
fo immigration which they had a right to | expressing—against an increase of taxation 
expect from this country—he had that firm | in the endeavour to revive the industry of 
rdliance on the enterprise, skill, and energy | the West Indies, which industry could only 
of his fellow-countrymen connected with | revive as any other industry would after 
the colonies, as to believe that they would | periods of great distress. It was unneces- 
he able to beat foreigners out of the mar- | sary to dwell on the distress of Ireland. 
ket, as they had done before. He knew | That was well known. But if they looked 
that the most unfounded allegations had|to any branch of industry carried on in 
heen made on this point in the last de-| England, with the exception of agriculture, 
bate. Much had been said of their want/they would find that a degree of distress 
of skill, and of their deficiency in scientific | prevailed, which, if brought out in figures, 
knowledge in the culture of their estates, | would be greater than any that could be 


and the character of their machinery ; but 
he thought such charges came with an 
exceeding bad grace after the course of 
treatment those colonists had undergone. 
He trusted that the ensuing discussion 
vould be conducted with more candour. 
He hoped, at any rate, hon. Members 


alleged of the West Indies—infinitely 
greater than any that prevailed among 923 
per cent of the people in the West Indies, 
| such being the proportion of the black popu- 
lation. It was from exact knowledge, and 
from unfortunate experience, that he was 
able to state, with respect to the whole 


would take the trouble to look at the evi- | cotton-spinning and manufacturing body, 
dence taken before the Committee, and to | that more than one-half of their capital 

read the despatches from the Governors|he spoke not of their fixed but of their 
on this subject, before repeating these fal- | floating capital—had been lost within the 
lies. Parliament had confiscated their | last two years; first, in consequence of the 
property—let it not libel their characters. | high price of corn, and, secondly, in conse- 
He could assure the House it was hard | quence of the scarcity of cotton. The re- 
enough to suffer poverty, and social degra- | sult had been to limit the time of work for 
dation, its usual accompaniment in this | the operatives to three days per week, and 
coutry—to find one’s future reduced to to reduce the income of the working popu- 





fever hundreds per annum than it once 
was thousands, solely and simply by the 
legislation of this country; but it was 


harder still to be blamed for results wholly | 


beyond their control, and to hear every 
cause but the true one assigned for the 
nin which had engulphed West India pro- 
perty, by those who at any rate had no 
exeuse for not knowing better. 

Mx. BRIGHT must protest against the 
assumption that no part of our dominions 
vas suffering from distress, except the West 
Indian colonies. [Zronical cheers from the 
Protectionists. | Hon. Gentleman opposite 
Were quite aware of what was the fact, but 
they did not acknowledge it. Gentlemen 
tilked as if some extraordinary calamity 
had befallen the West India colonies, and 
a if there alone people were suffering ex- 
treme distress. Now it so happened, that 
during the last year the actual production 
of sugar in the West Indies was greater 
than it had been for many previous years. 
The question was one which related simply 
to the right of the West India planters to 


| lation to half the usual amount. If such 
were the fact, and if efforts were made on 
behalf of all the parties interested in the 
cotton manufacture to have the value of 
their yarns, calicoes, and prints, raised by 
Act of Parliament, what would be the re- 
ception which such a proposition would 
meet ? It might be said, indeed, that the 
eases were not parallel—that something 
had been done which had produced cala- 
mity in the case of the West Indies—and 
that it had been done by this House. He 
altogether disbelieved it; for it was in evi- 
dence before the Committee over which 
the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn had presided, that up to 1845 their 
state had been one of considerable pros- 
perity. According to that evidence their 
distress had arisen from the Act of 1846; 
but the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken negatived that view of the matter, 
and proposed to go back to the Emancipa- 
tion Act as the real cause of that distress. 
But there were volumes in the library of 
the House which showed that the West 





Tequire the people of this country to make | Indians had made the same complaints for 
be the calamity under which they were | the last fifty years, and that their prayers 
‘ulering. He protested on behalf of such for monopoly, for protection, for increased 
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protection, were unremitting. 
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admitted that the money which the planters | tion was admitted; and there could not by 
had received for the emancipation of their | a greater calamity than the introduetion of 


slaves had been applied in payment of mort- 
gages on their properties. But what was 
the inference which such a fact justified ? 
Either their pursuits had not been pros- 
perous, or their course had been extrava- 

ant. Where, then, was the proof that the 
Act of 1834 or the Act of 1846 had been 
the cause of the distress of which the West 
Indians complained ? And how could they 
ask that House to reimpose on the people 
of this country duties which had been re- 
moved with the greatest benefit? A return 
had been received within the last day or 
two with regard to the importation of raw 
cotton into this country since the year 
1815. In 1815, and in previous years, it 
appeared from that return that there had 
been a considerable importation of cotton 
into this country from the West Indies. 
That importation had gradually fallen off ; 
and the question suggested itself, how did 
it happen that a variety of articles, for- 
merly produced in the West Indies, had 
not been produced there of late years? The 
cause, he believed, was, that in conse- 
quence of the protection afforded to certain 
articles of West Indian produce, cultiva- 
tion in the West Indies had been directed 
to articles on which a protection duty ex- 
isted, and diverted from others which might 
have otherwise been cultivated with advan- 
tage. A gentleman who had recently come 
from the West Indies had brought with 
him some nutmegs and cloves which had 
been grown there. He had samples of 
them in his pocket, and would be glad to 
show them to hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
The friend from whom he had received 
them, stated the prices of the nutmegs at 
3s. per lb., and the cloves at 13d. or 
14d. perlb. in bond. The gentleman who 








African immigrants into the West Indi 
at an expense of 500,000U., when there 
were no adequate means of rendering their 
labour available. It would be money throm, 
away. If by the expenditure of a 

amount of public money they brought j 
many labourers into that colony, they would 
find after the lapse of a few years, as they 
had found in the case of the Coolies, tha 
the whole system was wrong from begin. 
ning toend. Of the West Indian popula. 
tion 924 per cent were black; to these g 
horde of uncultivated Africans were to be 
added. It was not, he suspected, intended 
to take over an equal proportion of women; 
they were going to bring into these eob. 
nies, where so happy and contented a ne. 
gro community now existed, elements of 
social evil and contamination, which would 
more than counterbalance any advantage 
which might be secured in the diminished 
price of labour. Adverting to what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, he thought it was aude 
city in any one to stand up in that House 
under the faney that justice to Afriea was 
to be done by injustice to England, and 
that the cause of emancipation could be 
advanced by adopting the principle on which 
monopolies were based. He agreed with 
the hon. Member for Leominster (Mr. 
Barkly) in thinking that by proposing a 
alteration of the Act of 1846, the noble 
Lord had given rise to the supposition that 
the Act of 1846 was not a judicious met 
sure. It would have been better had the 
noble Lord adhered to that Act, as embo- 
dying the solemn opinion and decision of 
Parliament—an opinion and decision which 
had been ratified by the country, and co- 


| firmed by the experience they had hadd 


brought them from the West Indies gave | its operation in respect of the public reve 


it as his opinion that a very large trade | 
might be carried on in those and many | 


other articles; and he agreed in attribut- 
ing the cessation of production as regarded 
certain articles of produce to the attention 
of the West Indian planters having been 
altogether directed to the cultivation of 
those articles on which a protecting duty 
existed. With respect to immigration from 
Africa into the West Indies, the clamour 
now made in favour of such a measure had 
been made a few years ago for Coolie immi- 
gration. To have a population out of pro- 
portion to the capital which there was to 
invest, would be of no service to the West 





nue. The alteration was not very male 
rial; but it was calculated to throw dust im 
the eyes of the House, so that undera dis. 
content existing on all hands the Govern 
ment might be able to carry their prope 
sition. If he were a Member of » Gover- 
ment—which he certainly hoped he never 
would be, as he hoped the House would 
give him credit for sincerity in saying %— 
and if he were called upon to decide m such 
capacity on the course he should take in 
the present instance, he would declare that 
he believed the Bill which it was pro 

to alter to be sound in principle, and most 
important as regarded not only thé Bache 
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put the people of the country; and, | while the sugar of our West Indian colo- 
having made that declaration, he should | nists was taxed 14s. a cwt.? He did not 
take his stand upon that ground; and if | think that this proposal of the noble Lord 
he could not maintain the measure against | would be deemed satisfactory by those who 
he efforts of interested parties, he should | thought that Government should adopt 
sionce go out of office. One word of war- | measures to save our West Indian colonists 
ing to hon. Members opposite as to their | from the ruin with which they were threat- 
ictions. The country had passed|ened. There were two courses which the 

a period of unexampled difficulty. | noble Lord might have adopted. He might 

Hon, Gentlemen pointed to the last two | have come boldly and frankly before the 
years—they pointed to the sufferings which | House, and stated that, believing the prin- 
had been felt in Laneashire as consequent | ciple of the Bill of 1846 to be fair and 


on the introduction of free trade in corn— 


but of this he could assure those hon. Gen- | 


tlemen, that there was not a man in Lanca- 
shire who had been in favour of free trade 
in corn before the Legislature proceeded 
toact on that principle, who was not now 
of the same opinion. By the bounty of 
Divine Providence they had now a larger 
supply of eorn—there was abundance grow- 
ing for their consumption in America. 
These were the elements of prosperity for 
this country, which no predictions of evil 
could prevent from developing themselves. 
Prosperity would again prevail in Lanea- 
shire among all the industrial classes. 


Hon. Gentlemen should beware of what 
they predicted; for the newspapers would | 


record, and Hansard would perpetuate, 
vhatever they said now, to their confusion 
wd discomfiture when the event was seen. 
let hon. Gentlemen ask their tenantry 
whether, if the present prospects were re- 
ilised, the price of wheat would not be be- 
low 40s, at Christmas? With wheat at 
free-trade prices, they would not thank 
hon. Members for increasing taxes and 
adding to the price of sugar. The Govern- 
ment, he believed, would find that the pub- 
lie feeling would be much more lasting in 
their favour were they to ascertain and as- 
vert what were sound principles; and he 
had no doubt that the country would firmly 
maintain and support any Government 
vhich strenuously adhered to the principle 
of the Act of 1846. 

Mr. BAILLIE thought the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester, who had just sat down, 
was the only Member of the House who 
would have had the audacity to assume 
0 represent the great body of the people 
of this country. The hon. Member repre- 
sented the cotton interests of Manchester, 
tnd had attempted to draw a comparison 
with respect to the legislation of this coun- 
tty for the cotton interests of this country 
ad the colonists of the West Indies; but 
he (Mr. Baillie) would ask why the cotton 
f the Americans was admitted duty free, 


| just, he was determined to maintain it, 
whatever the consequences might be. Or 
he might have stated that, believing the 
principle of the Bill to be fair and just, 
that, nevertheless, taking into considera- 
tion the peculiar circumstances of the case 
—taking into consideration that the Bill 
of 1846 had tended to produce great dis- 
tress in the colonies, and had also tended 
to increase the slave trade—he was pre- 
pared to relax that Bill for a certain period 
until the colonies were supplied with la- 
bour; and that until that time arrived he 
would afford the colonists effectual protec- 
tion. The noble Lord had not thought 
proper to pursue either course. He had, 
to a certain extent, relaxed the Bill of 
1846, and thereby admitted its injustice; 
but he was not going to give anything 
that could be deemed effectual protection. 
So far as the eolonies were concerned, 
it was a matter of indifference to them 
whether the Bill of 1846 were carried out 
strictly, or the proposed relaxations were 
adopted. In either case their ruin must 
be complete; and it were better for them it 
took place at once, than that they should 
be exterminated by a slow and tedious, 
but no less sure and certain process. All 
accounts from the West Indies bore ample 
testimony that the Bill of 1846 had given 
an immense impulse to the slave trade. 
When that Bill was under discussion in 
that House, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Tamworth had clearly and dis- 
tinctly pointed out the inevitable conse- 
quence of the measure in inereasing the 
slave trade. He stated, however, that he 
supported the Bill, lest, by opposing it, he 
should cause the Government to retire from 
office, at a time when no other Government 
could be formed. He would ask, was the 
House of Commons to give its support 
year after year, to measures of which it 
disapproved—measures which the majority 
believed to be unjust—because there were 
no men in England to be found capable of 
carrying on the Government of this coun- 
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try? He would rather see a Chartist Go- 
vernment, or any other, in office, than lend 
himself to a course of action so humiliating 
and unconstitutional. He confessed his 
surprise that Her Majesty’s Government 
should, from a fear of any hostile majority, 
have been deterred from carrying into ef- 
fect any measure which they believed to 
be just. It would have been better if the 
Government had come forward and boldly 
and manfully declared that they would 
stand or fall by the Bill of 1846, rather 
than introduce a measure which, while on 
the one hand, it gave no effectual relief to 
the colonial interests, on the other substan- 
tially violated that measure which the noble 
Lord and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
emphatically declared they were determin- 
ed to maintain. 

Mr. COBDEN: It was not my inten- 
tion to take any part in the discussion of 
this question to-night, and I would not 
have risen but for the remarks of the hon. 
Member who has just sat down, with re- 
ference to my hon. Friend the Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Bright). 
a strong word when he spoke of the ‘‘ au- 
dacity ’”’ of my hon. Friend. [Mr. Batu : 
It was his own expression.]| 1 was not 
aware that my hon. Friend had used that 
term. [Mr. Baru: He applied it to the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford.] That is hardly a sufficient 
excuse, I think, for the hon. Gentleman in 
using the term in the way he did to my 
hon. Friend. But there was another allu- 
sion which he made to my hon. Friend, 
which I wish particularly to refer to. He 
described him as the representative of the 
cotton interest. Now, I am the represen- 
tative of the woollen interest, an indigenous 
industry, of which there is no jealousy in 
this House, and which is honoured by the 
President of the other House sitting on the 
Woolsack. I am the representative of a 


county which was eminent in the slavery | 


movement. No one can deny that York- 
shire, by returning Wilberforce on anti- 
slavery grounds, and by becoming the head- 
quarters of the slavery movement, was in- 
timately connected with the cause of ne- 
gro emancipation, and that its sympathies 
must naturally be in favour of the negro 
everywhere. Now, I unhesitatingly assert 
that nearly all the men wholed the agitation 


for the emancipation of the slaves, and who | 


by their influence on public opinion aided 
in producing that result, are against those 
hon. Gentlemen in this House who advo- 
cate a differential duty on foreigu sugar 
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with a view to put down slavery abroad, | 
am well acquainted with the existing state 
of opinion in Yorkshire, and I defy gy 
one to controvert the assertion that hon, 
Members opposite are acting in direct 
opposition to the prevailing sentiment jy 
that county, when they advocate a differen. 
tial duty on slave-grown sugar. Hon. Gep. 
tlemen should not forget that Yorkshire 
and Lancashire are suffering distress as 
well as the West Indies. I attended g 
deputation from Bradford which waited 
upon the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
| of State for Home Affairs a few days ago, 
with the view of obtaining some assistance 
; to alleviate the great distress prevailing in 
|that town. I heard a member of that de. 
|putation state that he had nearly 1,000 
| working people out of employment in Brad. 
ford; and that for the last 18 months it 
| would have been more profitable for many 
| of the manufacturers to have closed their 
‘establishments and not to have employed 
one of their workmen. They stated, also, 
that they were levying poor-rates to a 
enormous amount for the sustenance of 
the population there. The deputation went 
away without the slightest hope that either 
the Government or this House would in- 
terfere in any way to relieve the people 
from their distress. Well, it is very na 
tural for these persons when they see the 
West Indians coming to this House and 
pressing for a remedy for their distress, 
and when they see money voted and taxes 
raised for the purpose of sustaining a frae- 
| tion of the population of the West Indies 
—for you must bear in mind that it is 
only 74 per cent of the population there 
who are distressed at all—I say it is very 
natural for the people of Yorkshire, and of 
Bradford in particular, to feel discontented 
when they see money voted and relief 
given to a favoured interest, and no relief 
given to themselves whatever. I therefore 
think it fair, as the representative of an 
| important district not connected with thst 
kind of industry—I mean the cotton trade 
|—which seems to meet so little favour 1 
this House, to add my testimony to that of 
/my hon. Friend, that in voting money 
the West Indians, you are not pursuing 4 
course that will be satisfactory to the pe 
ple of Yorkshire, or of the country gene 
ally. I do not intend to enter upon the 
question which has been raised by an hon: 
Member opposite, as to allowing the West 
Indian produce to enter this country duty 
free. That could be easily answered; but I 
shall reserve myself on that point 
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Yonday. I merely rose for the purpose of 
repeating the opinion of my hon. Friend, 
gd I shall not say another word to prevent 
ws going into the subject of the navigation 
ws, which I believe is waiting for the 
ensideration of the House. 

Mz, HUME must express his deep re- 

t at the statement which had been 
made by the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell). 
Were he connected with the ‘Vest Indies 
he should much prefer the existing Act as 
it stood; for the proposal of the noble 
lord would only prolong a lingering exist- 
ence, while at the same time it would oc- 
casion a loss to the revenue of this coun- 
try. He confessed he could not under- 
and how the noble Lord and his Col- 
kagues, after protesting, as they had re- 
peatedly done, that nothing would induce 
them to’alter or meddle with that Act, 
could now come down to that House, and 
wblushingly propose an alteration almost 
equivalent to its repeal—for they might as 
vell have proposed its repeal as the altera- 
tin they now proposed. He, therefore, 
must express his deep regret at the state- 
went made by the noble Lord. It had 
been his (Mr. Hume’s) intention last Ses- 
sion, and also again at the commencement 


ofthe present Session, to bring the ques- 
tin of the West Indies before the House 
—but upon grounds very different from 
those entertained by some of his free-trade 
Friends, who, in his opinion, took a one- 


sided view of the matter altogether. His 
hon. Friend the Member for the West 
Riding had put, without hesitation, the 
manufacturers of Yorkshire and Lanea- 
shire on the same footing as the West In- 
dia proprietors. Now, the fact was, that 
the one had abundance of labourers—more, 
indeed, than they could employ; and the 
tthers had too few, and were refused the 
means of obtaining more. The two cases 
rested upon an entirely different footing, 
because in Bradford and the other manu- 
facturing towns there was no law in exist- 
tnee to prevent the manufacturers obtain- 
ig as many labourers as they pleased; 
Whereas the West India proprietors had ever 
since 1837 been prevented by our legislation 
ind Orders in Council from obtaining that 
supply of labourers which they so much re- 
quired. He held upon the best principles of 
free trade that they were bound to give re- 
lie to the parties who were oppressed by 
our legislation. The course which the Go- 
‘ernment ought to have taken was to have 
ar to the supply of labourers in our 

eat Indian colonies, and to have given 
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the proprietors the means of fairly com- 
peting with their opponents. This would 
have been far better than the proposed 
frittering away of the public money, which 
would do no good to the parties who got 
it; for unless something was done to re- 
store confidence in those colonies, and to 
give them the means of manufacturing 
sugar cheaper than in the slave colonies, 
their utter ruin must inevitably ensue. 
He agreed that protection would never put 
an end to the distress. He had always 
contended that by making free labour 
cheaper than slave labour they could alone 
put down slavery. He looked upon the 
money spent in maintaining blockading 
fleets on the coast of Africa as so much 
waste, and he deeply regretted to see dif- 
ferent Governments, year after year, spend- 
ing a million in this way. The measure 
for emancipating the slaves was proposed, 
he admitted, with the best intentions; and 
they could not conceal from themselves 
that so overwhelming was the public feel- 
ing at that time in favour of abolition that 
no Government could have resisted it. 
Still it was carried in such a hasty and 
precipitate manner that it could hardly be 
expected that good could come from it. A 
Committee, of which Sir Fowell Buxton 
was chairman, sat for an entire Session, 
and heard the opponents of the West In- 
dians. The Committee came to no report, 
but they recommended that they should be 
allowed to sit again next Session to enable 
the colonists to tell their tale. The co- 
lonists were ready to enter upon their de- 
fence, and to show the preliminary mea- 
sures that were necessary to be adopted 
before emancipation could take place with 
any reasonable hope of success; but the 
House would not listen to them; and the 
proposition for emancipation was brought 
forward and hurried through with a dis- 
creditable degree of haste. Unless mea- 
sures were speedily taken to supply the 
means of labour in the colonies, the re- 
sult, he maintained, must be their utter 
ruin; and then it would appear to the 
whole world that after all the sacrifices 
and exertions we had made, emancipation 
had failed. This was not a question of 
pounds, shillings, and pence; it was a 
question of humanity. He had resisted 
the grant of 20,000,0007. when it was 
proposed, until it should first be ascer- 
tained by a Committee that it could be 
advanced with safety, and the requisite 
preparations made for so great and im- 
portant a change; but the House hooted 
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him down. The then Speaker, Mr. Aber- 
crombie, told him he would not get six 
Members to vote with him, and he did not 
press his Motion; which he now very much 
regretted—for experience had shown how 
rash all their proceedings had been. He 
hoped that that error would not be re- 
peated, but that the House would now 
seriously consider the propriety of adopt- 
ing some means for rendering the great 
measure of emancipation successful, for if 
it failed it would be a disgrace to the 
whole world, and we need never expect 
to see any other attempt made for the 
freedom of the slave. 

Mr. H. DRUMMOND did not rise for 
the purpose of prolonging the discussion 
except for a moment. The hon. Gentle- 
man who had just spoken, had said that it 
would be impossible to cultivate sugar by 
free labour, unless the number of labourers 
in the colonies was so large as to ensure 
their being had at a low rate. Now, he 
was persuaded that if they sent labourers 
to these colonies in their present condi- 
tion, the result would be that they would 
settle upon the lands, and they would get 
no labour from them at all. He believed 
it was well known that the negroes could 
live perfectly well there upon 6d. a day; 
and this being the case he believed that 
they would ‘‘ squat’’ upon the lands and 
be of little or no use to the proprietors. 
He objected to the way the colonists were 
treated by hon. Gentlemen opposite, not 
because he objected to free-trade principles 
to their utmost extent, but because they 
wanted to have free trade between South 
America and Jamaica, having previously 
destroyed the machinery in Jamaica by 
which sugar was made. Suppose that in 
Lancashire the spinning-jennies and mules 
were all destroyed, how absurd would it 
be then to talk of free trade between the 
manufacturers of Lancashire and York- 
shire! The question for the House to 
consider was not the mere question of 
cheapness. The question for the House 
to consider was something more than the 
mere cotton and sugar interest. It was, 
how they were to preserve our colonies; 
and in his opinion, if the Government were 
not prepared to submit a comprehensive 
and effectual measure, it would be in- 
finitely better to leave them as they were. 

Mr. P. MILES could not let that op- 
portunity pass without stating his belief 
that the measure of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not save the colonies. He 
had thought the Government would con- 
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tent themselves with some half-m 

the subject, and he had not nee 
pointed. The colonies were on the brink 
of ruin, and the noble Lord Proposed to 
save them by giving them that which 
could be of no service to them. The dif. 
ferential duty enjoyed under the present 
classification in West India museovady 
sugar, as compared with white Havana, 
was not more -at that moment than 5 
How could the colonies be saved by are 
duction of 18d. in the differentia} duty ? 
It would be far better to let the islands 
remain in the same state than to pass such 
a measure as might induce them to carry 
on the manufacture of sugar. for some two 
or three years longer, and then leave them 
as badly off as ever. To show the state 
of distress in which the colonies were in. 
volved, he would quote a despatch in the 
blue book laid on the table yesterday. 
And here he could not but say he did 
not think the House had been treated 
quite fairly by the Colonial Office with 
respect to these returns. Fully a month 
had elapsed since he asked for these de. 
spatches, and he was assured by the Go. 
vernment that no delay should take place 
in presenting them. Netwithstanding this 
they were only laid on tie table yesterday, 
and it could hardly be expected, with this 
question coming on so soon, that hon. 
Members could read through a blue book 
some two or three inches thick in the in 
terval. The despatch to which he refer- 
red was from Lord Harris, the Governor of 
Trinidad, to Earl Grey, dated April 5, 
1848. He said — 


“Tt is sad and painful to behold men expecting 
ruin quickly to overtake them; it is perhaps sad- 
der and more painful to see them struggling and 
toiling against adversity, but with their energies 
dulled, and their arms palsied, from the knov- 
ledge that their labours must be unremunerative, 
and that failure can be the sole result ; it is most 
distressing to witness this, and at the same time 
to be aware that much of the misery from whieh 
they are suffering, and that which awaits them, 
is of a nature which they are unable to avert by 
any acts of their own. It is pitiable to witness 
a fine colony daily deteriorating ; a land enjoying 
almost every blessing under heaven, suffering from 
a shock from which it does not rally; but the 
deepest pang of all, to an Englishman, is to s 
the hearts and the affections of a whole popula- 
tion becoming gradually alienated irom the coun- 
try which he loves. It is impossible for me to 
express too forcibly the extent of the present dis- 
tress. I could quote to your Lordship estates, a3 
far as their soil is concerned, of great value, 
giving previously to emancipation a large income, 
on which the whole of the redemption money 
expended in improvements ; which were 
free from debt at that time, and which are n0¥ 
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almost to their full value, and their 
ietors, resident Creoles, too, from. being in 
circumstances, reduced to the last extremi- 
ties, In these cases the want of labour at a fair 
mite has been the chief cause of their embarrass- 
ments; they surely have some claim for assist- 
wee from the mother country. Moreover, under 
the present grave circumstances of Europe, and 
the world in general, I would add, that if the 
wer of England, and her interests, are to be 
maintained in this portion of it—and I think they 
ge worth maintaining—it would not be impolitic 
that some sympathy of a practical nature should 
be shown, and as early as practicable, by the mo- 
ther country.” 


He would trouble them with another ex- 
tract from the despatch of Sir C. Grey to 
Barl Grey, dated Jamaica, 21st of Febru- 
ary, 1848, received 27th of March, and 
laid before the House June 15th:— 


“A permanent Gazette price of less than 30s. 
the hundred-weight for West India muscovado, I 
firmly believe will cause the greater portion of the 
sugar cultivation of this island to be abandoned ; 
andif I were to be called upon for a recommenda- 
tion founded upon the most comprehensive and 
painstaking review of the whole subject which I 
am capable of making, it would be, that, as far as 
sill more important State affairs will permit, the 
duties on British muscovado should be brought 
towards the limit of 1d. per pound, and those on 
foreign to 2d., liable to special relaxations in 
favour of such foreign States as should bind them- 
wlves by treaty to give a similar measure of jus- 
tice to their labourers as we give to ours.” 


151 


So far from the Gazette price of sugar 
being 30s. it was not more than 21s. The 
House, then, might understand how con- 
siderable as well as inevitable must be the 
ruin of the sugar interests in the islands. 
Fora long time the West Indies had had 
abad supply of labour, and it did not ap- 
pear from the statement of the noble Lord 
that there was any prospect of improve- 
ment in this respect. Reference had been 
made to the East Indies on this subject, 
but it was evident the supply of labour 
made a material difference between them 
and the West. Having referred to the 
evidence of Mr. Hawes before the Com- 
mittee, where that hon. Gentleman was 
reported to have said that there was a 
likelihood of the West Indies having a 
better supply of labour in future, but from 
what causes he could not at that moment 
pereeive, the hon. Member concluded by 
suggesting that, in consequence of the 
great importance of the result, the sailing 
of the West India packet should be de- 
ferred from to-morrow evening to Tuesday 
morning, 

Mx. HENLEY could not but think the 
Principles of morality advocated by the 
on. Gentlemen opposite (Mr. Cobden and 
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Mr. Bright) very extraordinary indeed, nor 
could he avoid protesting against their re- 
ception by that House. The noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) certainly had stated 
that the Government would maintain the 
principles of the Emancipation Act of 
1834, and had enforced that statement at 
the beginning and termination of his 
speech; but he could assure the noble Lord 
he was very much mistaken if he thought 
the people of this country would be satis- 
fied with a mere verbal adherence to the 
letter and terms of the Act, while its prin- 
ciple was utterly abrogated and done away 
with. He could not help congratulating 
the House on the very extraordinary 
change which had come over the hon. 
Member for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden), 
and on the very thin-skinned condition at 
which he appeared to have arrived. The 
hon. Member had got up quite in a storm 
of indignation at the idea of any hon. 
Member using the term “ audacity” in 
that House, altogether forgetting the fact 
that this very term “ audaeity”’ had 
been used by his own Friend (Mr. Bright) 
towards the hon. Member for Oxford. 
The word was not unparliamentary, and 
he was astonished at the indignation. 
The hon. Member and his Friends had de- 
clared bad harvests had nothing to do 
with the state of the country. Hansard 
would prove that these Gentlemen promised 
the country, that if their nostrum were 
adopted, all misfortunes would be relieved, 
and distress removed. Then bad harvests 
had nothing to do with distress; it was bad 
legislation which caused it all. Now, it 
appeared that hon. Gentlemen changed 
their tone, and said their measures had 
failed, for the very reasons to which they 
before refused to assign any weight. The 
hon. Gentleman had said, too, he would 
give up the honour of the country if he 
could get ships cheaper. [Mr. Cospen: 
No!] It had certainly been so stated over 
and over again, and the hon. Gentleman 
had used in his hearing expressions to a 
similar effect. It would appear that he 
was now prepared to give up the humanity 
of the country if he could get sugar cheap- 
er. [Mr. Cospen: No, no!] He could 
tell the hon. Gentleman, however, he (Mr. 
Henley) did not believe the people of this 
country would accept cheap sugar at such 
a price. 

Mr. HUDSON had heard two or three 
assertions from hon. Gentlemen opposite 
which rather astonished him. He had 
been forewarned by the hon, Member for 
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Manchester (Mr. Bright), when he declared | respect to these questions, he entirely dis. 
the effect of the repeal of the corn laws | agreed with the hon. Gentleman and the 
would be that corn would be down to 40s.,| hon. Member for the West Riding (Mf, 
that he was a false prophet. The hon. | Cobden), and, as an honest man, he must 
Member for the West Riding and his Col- | declare his belief that compensation was 
leagues had ridiculed the idea of such a|due to those colonies. The question for 
price; but they were very nearly realised. | them now to consider was, whether the 
These hon. Gentlemen now attributed the | proposition of Her Majesty’s Government 
distress to the state of the cotton market. | held out any hope to the West Indies, ip 
But cotton was lower now than it had ever | the way recommended by the Committee, 
been. It was never, during the last year, | With great regret he had to say that, as 
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higher than 63d. a Ib., and in times back 
it never had been lower than 103d. a Ib. 


He would not offend the delicate ears of | 
the hon. Member by any strong terms; but | 


he really was astonished that any hon. 


Member should get up and state the dis- | 
tress of the manufacturing interest arose | 


from the high price of cotton. The hon. 


Gentleman (Mr. Cobden) had boasted that | 


Yorkshire furnished all the early friends of 
emancipation; but he begged to tell him it 


was not from his (Mr. Cobden’s) district | 
The chairman of Mr. Wilber- | 
force’s Committee (Lord Faversham) was | 


they came. 


no cotton manufacturer, nor were any other 
of his foremost friends and assistants. 

Mr. E. DENISON: The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Cobden) had described an interview 
between a deputation from Lancashire and 
Yorkshire and the President of the Board 
of Trade, with respect to the state of the ma- 
nufacturing districts, and had attempted to 
draw a parallel case between those districts 
and the West Indies. 
difference between them, that the legisla- 
tion of the House with respect to Yorkshire 


and Lancashire had been entirely in accor- | 


dance with the wishes of their inhabitants, 
and therefore those districts could not, 
with any justice, ask assistance from the 
House in any matters affecting the law; 
while the legislation adopted with respect 
to the West Indies had been distinctly op- 
posed to the wishes of the people. In 
every resolution of the Committee over 
which the noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) 
presided, he had found a principle some- 
thing similar to that laid down by the hon. 
Member who had lately joined the Ad- 
ministration, and who was a great au- 
thority on these points, when he declared 
in terms, ‘‘ that if Parliament should 
agree with the opinion of the Commit- 
tee, that it was incumbent on them to 
grant relief to the sugar growing colonies, 
it should be afforded at once.’’ That, as 
he took it, was an admission that some 
compensation was due, in the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s opinion, to the West Indies. With 


But there was this | 


far as his knowledge went, the proposition 
of the noble Lord would not avert the ruin 
which threatened them. He, for one, would 
be ready to join any party in taking any 
/reasonable course to avert such a great 
calamity. 

Mr. HERRIES said, the noble Lord at 
|the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
was placed in a very unenviable position, in 
consequence of the statement he had made 
to the House. A number of hon. Mem. 
bers had spoken, but not one of them ap- 
proved of the noble Lord’s proposition, or 
had given it his support. On the contrary, 
every one of them had intimated his inten- 
tion of opposing it on some ground or an- 
|other. After a Committee, conducted with 
such extraordinary ability by the noble Lord 
(Lord George Bentinck), had sat for such 
a length of time, and had produced such a 
mass of information as never yet had been 
laid on the table of the House on any one 
subject—after it had issued reports and 
come to resolutions and counter resolu- 
tions—the result was, that the Government 
brought forward a measure which did not 
meet one of the requirements which they 
|had recommended, or the approbation of 
| any one Member of the House. The noble 
| Lord’s proposition was no measure—it was 
|a mere pretext for a measure; it was 8 
/mere attempt to get rid of a question sur- 
| rounded, he admitted, by embarrassments, 
| but deserving of earnest attention. The 
| measure positively proposed no remedy for 
| any one of the great evils which abounded 
|in that most difficult and painful question. 
'He could not help agreeing with the hon. 
| Baronet the Member for the University of 
| Oxford, when he said he had heard with 

surprise the speech of the noble Lord on 
this subject. Bound up as it was with the 
| consideratiou of the slave question, which 


| had been treated in such a way, and whic 
| had been so complicated by our recent le- 
| gislation, that instead of lessening we ha 
/aggravated its tremendous evils, it was 1 
|have been expected that the noble Lord 

would have said something at least mrt 
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ference to it; but not one word had he ut- 
tered with respect to the possible result of 
the measure, nor of any remedy for the 
evils which we had encouraged by our le- 
‘lation; not one word of the noble Lord’s 
speech adverted to that most difficult ques- 
tion. The country stood in this position. 
After having expended, rightly, as he be- 
lieved, a very large sum of money in abro- 
gating the slave trade—aftor having for a 
long series of years made monstrous efforts 
at great expense, and with no small oppo- 
sition and difficulty on the part of other 
States, to obtain the consent of the Euro- 
pean Powers in putting an end to slavery, 
this House passed an Act which gave the 
greatest possible encouragement to that 
detestable traffic, and exhibited them, on 
the one hand, declaring their intention to 
make every effort to suppress slavery, and, 
on the other, doing their best to encourage 
itt The result had been, as they were in- 
formed on evidence they could not doubt, 
that they had greatly added to the suffer- 
ing condition of the slaves; and yet when 
the noble Lord brought forward a measure 
intimately connected with the subject, he 
had not during the whole of his speech 
once adverted to it. The alternative was 


plain. They must either put down the 


slave trade, or must agree to continue it in 
the colonies. If they pursued their pre- 
sent course they would ruin the colonies— 
perhaps they intended to do so. At all 
events the present measure could have no 
effect in attaining the end proposed by it. 
That object was, he supposed, to afford 
something of relief to the West Indies; 
but the measure held out no real relief to 
them, nor any escape from ruin. Did the 
noble Lord for one moment believe that an 
alteration in the duty to the extent of 1s. 
cuuld have such an effect over prices as to 
affect the consumption of sugar in this 
country? Any one the least conversant 
with public business would tell him that it 
could not have any such effect; next he 
proposed, among other things, to assign 
the West Indians some 500,0001., as he 
supposed by way of loan, in order to en- 
able them to introduce free labour; but 
could it be supposed for a moment that 
such a sum would enable them to do so on 
‘scale large enough to afford them effec- 
tual assistance ? He did not mean to go 
into a discussion of the whole question on 
this oeeasion; but he thought that it did 
hot require waiting until Monday in order 
‘© come to the opinion that the scheme 


Proposed by the noble Lord must end in 
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entire failure. His decided opinion was, 
that the noble Lord would be disappointed 
if he hoped to see any of the beneficial re- 
sults which he professed to anticipate from 
this measure. He could not believe that 
it would be productive of benefit to any of 
the interests involved in it. He wished to 
add one word as to the financial results 
with regard to this country. He did not 
anticipate that the alteration of one shilling 
could effect such a change in the price of 
sugar as would lead to an increased con- 
sumption of the article to any considerable 
extent so as to have an effect on the re- 
venue. He wished therefore to know how 
it was that the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) in- 
tended to wind up the incomplete budget 
which the House had as yet only before 
them. They had hitherto been endeavour- 
ing to ward off the labours which they 
would have to get through, or, he should 
more properly say, they had been shirking 
through the business of the Session, but 
he would remind them that sooner or later 
they must take into consideration the loss 
of the revenue that must be increased by 
this—he would say it without meaning any 
disrespect—very futile measure proposed 
by the noble Lord. 

The CHANCELLOR or te EXCHE- 
QUER: I am glad to have heard the 
views of the right hon. Gentleman before 
addressing the House, because, though we 
have heard a great number of Gentlemen 
on this question, we have been hitherto 
left without the slightest clue to any sort 
of remedy that it was proposed to apply, to 
meet the evils that are admitted to press 
on the West India colonies. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose talked of 
a large measure and of large supplies of 
labour, but without telling the House what 
that large measure ought to be, or how 
the large supply of labour was to be ob- 
tained. We have had proposals on the 
part of the West India planters to enable 
them to buy slaves in the barracoons on 
the coast of Africa, on the understanding 
that they were to be set free on reaching 
the West Indies; but that is a measure 
which I am happy to say Her Majesty’s 
Government will never consent to; for, 
whatever might be said to the contrary, 
there can be no doubt but that by adopting 
such a system, you would give a most di- 
rect encouragement to the internal slave 
trade of Africa. Whether my hon. Friend 
the Member for Montrose would go that 
length in proposing his extensive measure 
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or not, I am unable to say, but I hope he 
would not do so. And yet, short of such 
a plan, I cannot see what the extensive 
measure of my hon. Friend could be, for I 
know of no other restriction to the impor- 
tation of free labour into the West India 
colonies that could be removed by the Le- 
gislature. If any measure short of this to 
which I have alluded be proposed to the 
House, I will answer not only for the Go- 
vernment, but for the Colonial Office, that 
it will receive every consideration and 
assistance that can be afforded to it. We 
are most anxious to promote every admis- 
sion of free labour that can be desired in the 
colonies, provided only that the labourers 
came of their own free will. I have again 
to say that I should be exceedingly glad to 
know what the measures for procuring a 
greater amount of free labour into the 
West India colonies, short of an encourage- 
ment to the slave trade, are to be. I be- 
lieve that the great difficulty which has 
been found to exist in this matter is that 
of the want of money, which the Govern- 
ment now propose to meet, and that, with 
the exception of the want of sufficient funds, 
there is no obstacle whatever that the Le- 
gislature could remove, preventing the 
colonists from importing any amount of 
labour that they may require. But the 
right hon. Gentleman at once comes to the 
question with a proposal for excluding all 
slave-grown sugar altogether, for I under- 
stood him to say that the only choice that 
was left for us was either to exclude slave- 
grown sugar, or to adhere to the system 
of encouragement to slavery. [Mr. Her- 
rigs: I never said anything of the kind. ] 
I beg the right hon. Gentleman’s pardon, 
but I certainly understood him to say that 
we must choose between the encourage- 
ment of slavery, by the admission of slave- 
grown sugar, or the carrying out of the 
Act of 1844 by excluding slave-grown 
sugar altogether from this country. If the 
right hon. Gentleman, however, will be 
good enough to explain what he did say, I 
will be most anxious to hear him. I certainly 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
express himself as I have stated; and my 
noble Friend on my left (Lord John Rus- 
sell), and my right hon. Friend on my right 
(Mr. Labouchere), understood him as I did, 
and they cheered him at the time. As he 
has not taken occasion to explain what he 
did say, I have only to repeat my regret 
that 1 have misrepresented him. But if 
we are to exclude slave-grown sugar from 
this country, as I understood the right hon. 
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Gentleman to contend for— [Mr. Herams, 


I never said a word about positive excly. 
sion of slave-grown sugar.] I am obj 

to my right hon. Friend for his explanation 
It now appears that he did not mean tj 
exclude entirely slave-grown sugar, as he 
would admit it at a high differential duty: 
but I would beg to remind him that the 
Bill of 1844 did, to a certain extent, di. 
rectly admit slave-grown sugar. The Ac 
of 1844 admitted the slave-grown sugar of 
Venezuela and the United States. [* Qh!” 
Will hon. Gentlemen deny that the Bill ¢ 
1844 admitted the slave-grown sugar of 
these countries at the same rate of duty as 
the free-labour sugar of other foreign com. 
tries? and, if we were right in the construe. 
tion which we put at the time upon other 
treaties, it admitted Cubar sugar also, 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite may deny that 
construction of the treaty if they please, but 
my decided impression is that our view of 
the question at the time was right. But in 
1846 the great majority of the House affirm. 
ed the principle of the admission of slave. 
grown sugar. The principle was distinetly 
affirmed of free trade in sugar as well as 
in corn; and the only point that then re. 
mained for consideration was, not the ulti- 
mate exclusion of slave-grown sugar, but 
the maintenance of a system of protection 
for an adequate time, in order to enable 
the colonists to introduce a sufficiency of 
free labour, so as ultimately to enable them 
to compete with the slave-producing cou- 
tries. And it was then asserted, as it has 
been to-night, that the only chance which 
there is of putting down slave labour is by 
the superior cheapness of free labour. But 
if that principle be admitted, as it is, by 
West Indian interests themselves, it would 
appear that we are now to retrograde to 
an extraordinary extent, for even the prin- 
ciple that was contended for in the Com- 
mittee of which the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn was chairman, was 
only that the protection was to be con 
tinued for a further period of six years, 
that being thought an adequate time to 
allow the colonists to compete with slave- 
labour countries. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Leominster (Mr. Barkly) would 
not go even that length; and his proposal 
was for a duty of 10s. for two years, and 
then a falling off into the existing scale of 
duties. But everybody that I know, et 
cept the right hon. Gentleman alone, cot 
templates that at some period or other, 
some say after six years, others after five 
years, and others after two years, thee 
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jire removal of the differential duty. The 
yestion is, therefore, unless we are to go 
jack from the decision of the House by a 
large majority in 1846, and the decision of 
the Committee in this very year, for what 
time is protection to be given? and it is 
a question for the prevention of slave- 
wn sugar altogether from being im- 

into this country. When the ques- 
tin comes to be discussed on Monday 
night, I shall be prepared to show that 
the proposal of the Government is a bet- 
ter one than any of those which I have 
mentioned; but at the same time I was 
never sanguine enough to suppose that 
any proposal that Government might make 
would meet with any great favour from 
sme hon. Gentlemen opposite. The 
hon. Member for Droitwich, I under- 
stand, intends to move an Amendment 
om Monday night to carry out the proposal 
of the Committee for the. maintenance of 
a differential duty for six years; but I be- 
lieve the views entertained by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will be supported by a 
large majority of the House. I, for one, 
am certainly not prepared to increase the 
protection given to the West Indian colo- 
nies; but at the same time I think it may 


not 


be desirable to give them the confidence 
that will be afforded them of having a 
lmger protection than they would have 
wder the Act of 1846; and I do not 
think that in taking that course we would 
be in the least degree departing from the 


principle of the Act of 1846. It is a 
transition state from the principle of pro- 
tection to the principle of free-trade, and, 
as | have always held, I think it is desira- 
ble, in that transition state, to deal deli- 
eately and tenderly with the protected in- 
terests. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that he could have obviated the evils of 
the Act of 1846, and I am exceedingly 
worry that he did not suggest any of the 
measures by which he would propose to do 
%, I put off the decision of the Commit- 
tee for two or three days with the object 
of receiving suggestions; but the advo- 
cates of the West India proprietors said 
that they had no suggestions to offer. My 
right hon. Friend, however, knows that I 
vould have been most happy to hear any 
propositions that might be put forward. I 
fully admit that it is desirable for the colo- 
ues to enable them to maintain their cul- 
Wwation. I further believe that it is for 
the interest of this country that that culti- 
vation should be maintained; and it is on 
that principle that the Government pro- 
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pose this measure, and not on any ground 
of altering the principle of the Act of 
1846, which acknowledged for a certain 
period the necessity of enabling the colo- 
nies to compete with slave labour. We be- 
lieve that materials exist in this measure 
for enabling the colonists to compete with 
slave labour in the only way in which it is 
admitted that slave labour can be met—by 
the competition of free labour; and to that 
competition, it is further admitted, the colo- 
nies must sooner or later come. I have 
only one word to say as to the effect of 
this measure on the revenue. Between 
the proposal for maintaining a differential 
duty of 20s. on foreign sugar, and 10s. on 
colonial sugar, and the proposal of Her 
Majesty’s Government, I think there can 
be no doubt but that the proposal of the 
Government is the more advantageous to 
the revenue. The proposal of the Com- 
mittee, which would entail a loss of 4s. a 
ewt. on colonial sugar, would be equiva- 
lent, supposing that the consumption of 
1847 were to continue, to a loss of 
960,000/7., and there was no chance of 
any increase of consumption that would 
make up such a deficiency. On the other 
hand, according to the evidence laid before 
the Committee, to which the right hon. 
Gentleman attached so much value, the 
additional importation under the proposed 
change would not be less than 20,000 
tons; but I will suppose that it will not 
exceed 15,000 tons ; if these 15,000 tons 
were entirely colonial sugar, the loss would 
be 45,0007. If they. were 10,000 colonial 
and 5,000 foreign sugar, the loss would be 
but 10,0001. ; and if the consumption hap- 
pened to arrive at 20,000 tons, the whole 
loss would be more than made up by the 
increased consumption. I do not think, 
therefore, that I need calculate on any 
considerable loss to the revenue by the pro- 
position of the Government. As I said 
before, the proposal of the Committee 
would involve a deficiency of 960,0001.; 
whereas our proposal, taking the increase 
at only 15,000 tons, and at the minimum 
rate of duty, would not exceed 45,0001. 
Mr. VILLIERS said, that it was not 
to be considered as conclusive against the 
measure, that nobody seemed to agreed in 
approbation of it. It was a characteristic 
of the evidence given before the Commit- 
tee, that none of the witnesses agreed as to 
the remedy to be applied. They all cer- 
tainly admitted the great distress under 
which the colonies suffered, but they could 
not agree in any remedy by which that 
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distress could be met. The same want of 
unanimity seemed to prevail in that House. 
He was sure that if any stranger had come 
into the House that night, and had heard 
the speech of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Montrose, knowing at the same time the 
vigorous manner in which his hon. Friend 
had always advocated the principles of free 
trade, he would have been astounded at 
the sentiments to which his hon. Friend 
had given utterance. The result to which 
a stranger would arrive was, that his hon. 
Friend had been blaming the Legislature, 
in the first place, for abolishing slavery; 
and, in the next place, for having adopted 
the principles of free trade. For his own 
part, he could never understand his hon. 
Friend on the subject of the West Indies; 
but he had no doubt his hon. Friend would 
explain his views more fully on Monday 
next. Though there was much difference 
of opinion among the witnesses examined 
before the Committee, there was one point 
on which all were agreed, that the colo- 
nists wanted a freer access to labour than 
they now enjoyed. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Stamford had 


spoken of the proposal of Government as 
a very paltry measure to remedy this evil; 
but he would beg to remind him that the 


hon. Member for Bristol, who gave evi- 
dence before the Committee, and who was 
a witness as well as a judge in the matter, 
had declared that it was not so much a 
great addition of labour that was required 
in the colonies, as the moral results of a 
feeling on the part of the negro population 
that the colonists could procure such an 
additional amount of labour as they might 
find necessary. In fact, the hon. Gentle- 
man thought that there was perhaps a suf- 
ficient amount of labour in the colonies 
already, but that the idea existed among 
the negroes that they could command their 
own terms from the proprietors; and he 
thought that all that was necessary was to 
let them see that they would not have it 
all their own way, but that facilities would 
be given by the Government to introduce 
additional labour into the colonies. Now, 
if this view were correct, the present mea- 
sure, though it could not lay claim to the 
title of a great and comprehensive scheme, 
was one in the right direction; and though 
the 500,0007. might not go a great way, 
it would still meet the views of the pro- 
prietors, and show the negro population 
that a power was given by the Govern- 
ment to the proprietors to import such 
additional Jabour as they might require. 
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Lorp G. BENTINCK: I would much 
rather not have to address the House on 
this occasion; but as the West India mail 
is ready to go out to-morrow night, I think 
it necessary to remark that this measur 
when it goes forth to the colonies, vil 
carry dismay and despair to them, while 
at the same time, it will cause regret to the 
minds of all those who lament to see the 
progress which the slave trade has made 
within the last two years. No measur 
like that proposed by the noble Lord Op- 
posite will be of any avail whatever in 
averting the ruin of the British colonies, 
and of the sugar plantations in the British 
possessions in India. What does it amount 
to? In amounts to this: that as regands 
the finer qualities of sugar, the position of 
the sugar planters is to be mended as re. 
gards the position in which they stood in 
the year ending the 5th of July, 1848, 
to the extent of ls. a hundred-weight; 
and, as regards the second quality of 
sugar, their position is only to be im- 
proved by 6d. a hundred-weight. Sir, 
when the colonies have been struck dow 
under the 6s. protection duty, can any one 
say that a protecting duty of 7s. on the 
better qualities of sugar, and of 5s. 6d. on 
the second quality of sugar, is to resusci- 
tate them, or even to prevent them from 
further sinking ? Why, as far as such 
protection goes, it is madness to expect 
that it can be of any avail in saving 
the British planters from the ruin that 
has fallen upon them. I come next to 
the question of relief which is to be er- 
tended to them in the shape of a loan to 
the extent of 500,0001., in addition to the 
170,000. that has been already advaneed 
in aid of immigration. But what is the 
use of lending money to a man to goo 
with a losing trade? The trade has been 
already ruined. It was ruined under the 
6s. protection; and can it be rendered 
other than a ruinous trade while it cov 
tinues in no better position than that under 
which those engaged in it have succumbed 
to the foreigner? I look, then, om this 
measure as being perfectly futile. As] said 
before, I regard the proposition of the noble 
Lord as calculated to carry dismay and de- 
spair to the British colonies; and the reason 
that I rose is to give heart to the colonists 
and if the mail is to carry out the debate 
to-morrow night, I would say, let the Bn- 
tish colonies read and notice the coldness 
with which the speech of the noble Lord 
has been received, and let them contrast 
that with the enthusiastic cheers with 
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yhich the sentiments of my hon. Friend | ferred to a despatch that had been within 
the Member for the University of Oxford | the last few days printed by order of 
yas received ; and they would then learn | this House, and that had been only laid 
to know that the edict of the British before this House on the 9th of June. It 
Minister is not the edict of the British | is a despatch from Sir Charles Grey, the 


people, or the edict of the British Legis- 
lature, and I can tell them also that it is 
not the proposal that will be carried out 
by this House. As I understood the an- 
nouncement of the noble Lord, and the 
comments that have been made in the 
different speeches that have been delivered 
ina contrary sense, I argue that the ver- 
dict of this House, on Monday next, will 
be that the British colonies shall not be 
allowed to perish. 

As to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, I hope he will pardon me for saying, 
that after having heard it, I believe he 
mistook his trade, and that he should 
have been a special pleader at the bar. 
When he took up my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Stamford (Mr. Herries), 
om the ground that the Act of 1844 
allowed slave-grown sugar to come into 
competition on the same terms as fo- 
reign free-grown sugar, I think that it 
was very like special pleading. The 
tight hon. Gentleman surely must know 


that we could not prohibit the sugar of | 


the United States, and of Venezuela, from 
entering this country on account of the ob- 
ligations of special treaties; but as a proof 
of the pitiful extent to which this right 
wis taken advantage of, I may state, that 
in 1845 there were 3,867 tons of foreign 
sugar consumed in this country. But 
how much of this was slave-grown sugar ? 
Why, just three tons and a half. ‘True it 
is, that in the course of time the argument 
ofthe right hon. Gentleman might have 
become applicable—it might be that the 
United States of America, availing them- 
selves of their special treaties with this 
country, might have sent their slave- 
grown sugar here, and might have taken 
the sugar of Cuba and the Brazils for 
their own consumption. So also might 
Holland have taken the sugar of Brazil, 
aud of the foreign West Indian posses- 
‘ions, and have sent her Java sugar here; 
but as yet that trick had not been had re- 
‘ourse to; and when it was resorted to, it 
vould have been time enough for this 
House, and for the Parliament of England, 
reconsider their policy and see if they 
‘wld not meet such an unfair proceeding 
Sit deserved. My hon. Friend the 
Meaber for Bristol (Mr. Philip Miles) re- 
VOL, XCIX, {zhinty 
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Governor of Jamaica; and my hon. Friend 
complained of the length of time that was 
allowed to elapse before that important do- 
cument was placed in the hands of Mem- 
bers. But I have a graver charge to 
make—a charge against the hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary for the Colonies. 
I tell the House that that despatch was re- 
ceived on the 27th of March; and I now 
ask, why was it held back from the Com- 
mittee till their sittings were brought to 
an end? The hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies came before 
that Committee as a voluntary witness, 
and he then pretended to know nothing 
of any important despatch having been 
received from the colony of Jamaica, and 
yet this despatch had at that time been 
nine days at the Colonial Office. 

Sir, it is a repetition of the trick played 
in the earlier part of the Session. The 
same thing was done in February in both 
Houses of Parliament, when on the Motion 
for a Committee in this House, and on 
that of bringing forward the whole ques- 
tion for consideration in the other branch 


| of the Legislature, documents which had 


been a month in the hands of Government 
were held back until four hours after the 
debate was over in the House of Commons. 
The holding back of those despatches may 
have prevented and shortened debate and 
discussion at the moment, but I do not 
pretend to say that it had any material 
effect in this House, because the Motion 
for a Committee of Inquiry was acceded 
to in this House. But how different is 
the case as regards the withholding of a 
despatch of this importance from the Com- 
mittee? And JI ask, does the House not 
believe —does the country not believe, that 
if a despatch received from Governor Sir 
Charles Grey had been laid before the 
Committee, containing the opinions found 
in this despatch, recommending the very 
remedy finally carried by a narrow majo- 
rity in the Committee, that such a despatch 
would not have had its weight in deciding 
the then trembling and doubtful result to 
which the Committee ultimately came ? 
I must take the liberty of again reading 
the important passage in this despatch. 
Sir Charles Grey writing on the 21st of 
February, 1848, says— 


‘* A permanent gazette price of less than 30s, the 
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ewt. for West India muscovado, I firmly believe will 
cause the greater portion of the sugar cultivation 
of this island to be abandoned; and if I were to 
be called upon for a recommendation founded upon 
the most comprehensive and painstaking review of 
the whole subject which I am capable of making, 
it would be, that as far as still more important 
State affairs will permit, the duties on British 
muscovado should be brought towards the limit of 
1d, per pound, and those on foreign to 2d., liable 
to special relaxations in favour of such foreign 
States as should bind themselves by treaty to give 
a similar measure of justice to their labourers as 
we give to ours.” 
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Why, Sir, in substance that was the 
remedy which I myself had first the 
honour to propose in the Committee. It 
was the remedy which, in a different 
shape, my hon. Friend the Member for 
Droitwich (Sir John Pakington) proposed ; 
and which, in a still more reduced form, 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Liver- 
pool (Sir Thomas Birch) succeeded in 
carrying. But think you not that if the 
evidence of the Governor ot Jamaica had 
been laid before the Committee—whilst the 
decision of the Committee was trembling 
in the balance—that that decision would 
have been influenced by such a high re- 
commendation? Do you not think the 
Committee would have decided by a 
large majority in favour of that re- 
commendation 2? Now, what was the evi- 
dence of the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies before the Com- 
mittee on the 5th of April, this despatch 
of Sir Charles Grey having been received 
in the Colonial Office on the 27th of March 
preceding? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Goulburn), asks the witness to ex- 
plain the reason why we have no accounts 
in the papers laid before Parliament from 
Jamaica of the character of those from 
the other colonies? The answer appears 
to be—‘‘ I imagine you allude to the blue 
book, containing the general accounts from 
Jamaica; but those are despatches of a 
very general character.’’ But that was not 
the question put to the hon. Gentleman by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Cambridge. The ques- 
tion put by Mr. Goulbourn was—*‘ Can you 
explain the reasons why we have no ac- 
counts in the papers laid before Parliament 
from Jamaica of the character of those 
from the other colonies 2’? Well, Mr. Goul- 
bourn follows up that question. He asks 
**Ts there no account of the state of that 
island ?’’ and he was then going on with 
his examination, but the examiner is cut 
short by the witness, who, not allowing 
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the questioner to finish the sentenog, jp. 
terrupts him, saying, ‘‘ That is g 
comprised in the annual report called the 
blue book.”’ But Mr. Goulburn, nog 
tisfied, persists and asks, ‘ Does not the 
Governor write despatches on the subject 
of the state of the island besides that one 
particular paper in the course of the year?” 
The answer of Mr, Hawes is, ‘ Yes, egy. 
tainly; but I am not aware of any despatch 
from him of any importance which has 
been withheld from this Committee,” Why, 
I ask, was that despatch not of any im- 
portance?”’ [Mr. Hawes: It is in the 
blue book, and it was not received at that 
time.] Yes, I say it was received, but was 
never laid before the Committee. [Mr, 
Hawes: Is it in the book ?] Yes; it isin 
the book laid before Parliament on the %h 
of June. [Mr. Hawes: Will the noble Lond 
state when he moved for it? let him look 
at the book in his hand.] The hon. Gen 
tleman is trying to fence with me. He 
asks when I moved for it ; I think I moved 
for it on the 8th of May, but what has that 
to do with the matter? When the hon, 
Gentleman was a witness before the Com- 
mittee, the right hon. Gentleman the Men- 
ber for the University of Cambridge asks 
another question :-— 

“‘ We have received, he says, from other colonies 
very considerable details as to the state of those 
colonies, and the prospects of the agriculturists; 
but from Jamaica I can find nothing.” 

What says the hon. Gentleman in reply! 
He says— 

‘* Until very recently I think there has been no 
such general despatch received ; a despateh is 
now printing for this Committee, and I ought to 
add, that the Governor has been in the islands 
very short time.” 


He says there is a despatch, but still not of 
the nature to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man alludes, and adds—‘ However, what 


we have will be furnished.” That was a 
the 5th of April; but we continued sitting, 
and came to no vote whatever until the 
22nd of May, eight weeks after the arrival 
of that despatch. Was Lord Palmerston 
so long in producing his despatches: 
No ; they were submitted to us before ¥e 
came to any conclusion, though they 
were of considerable length, and were I 
ceived, not on the 27th of March, 
but so late as the 10th of May; that s 
despatches were included down to the 10th 
of May; is not the reason clear why that 
despatch from Sir Charles Grey was kept 
back ? It was on account of its very» 
portance, and that is the grave charg? 
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make against the hon. Gentleman. But 
it is all in perfect keeping with what was 
done in the earlier part of the Session. 
| tok the liberty of examining the hon. 
Gentleman about those despatches that 
yere withheld until February. Those de- 
spatches had arrived on the 3rd of Janu- 
. but were not laid on the table of the 
House until the 4th of February. Well, 
Sir, what does the hon. Gentleman say in 
reference to them? My question was— 

“T wish to ask you how it has come about that 
those despatches, which were moved for on the 
9th of November, were not laid on the table of 
the House of Commons until, I think, the 7th of 
February ?” 

He says, in reply— 

“ All I have to say on the subject is this, that 
the despatches which were moved for were pre- 
pared for Parliament, and were ready to be laid 
on the table ; but just before the meeting of Par- 
lament fresh despatches of very great importance 
came tous. An effort was made to print them in 
time to deliver them with the others, but a delay 
arose over which we had no control, and that was 
the only cause of their being delivered a day but 
one after Parliament met.” 

But those despatches are marked Paper 
(2, and the latest despatch that arrived 
vas on the 3rd of January, an entire month 
before the meeting of Parliament. And 
Earl Grey, in the other House, and the 
right hon, Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in this House, held lan- 
guage and made statements which it was 
uterly impossible that either of them 
could have held or could have ventured to 
nake if the House had been in possession 
ifthe despatches. Altogether, their state- 
ments were presented the day after the 
debate was over. 

_ Well, then, I say that the sugar-plant- 
ug interest has not had fair play in this 
transaction, and that it has not been in- 
tended that it should have fair play. 
When the Committee was appointed, and 
vhen there were put upon that Commit- 
lee, consisting of fifteen Members, but 
thee Members who had voted against 
the Sugar Act of 1846, no question could 

@ raised as to the fairness and impar- 
tiality of that Committee; and when the 
uoble Lord at the head of the Government 
~who I believe intended we should have 
fir play—and so I must also say of the 
right hon, Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, and of all the Members 
of the Committee—for never men sat to- 
gether who were, I believe, more deter- 
ued to elicit truth, and more resolved to 
tirow no obstacle in the way of fair inquiry 
uthat Committee, whatever might be their 
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opinions on the subject—but I say I don’t 
think when the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government requested that the terms 
of the Motion should be amended, and 
that the Motion, which originally stood 
merely for a ‘‘ Committee of Inquiry into 
the condition and prospects of the sugar and 
coffee plantation interest in Her Majesty’s 
East and West India possessions and the 
Mauritius, with a view to their relief,’’ 
should have this addition, which at the 
request of the noble Lord was made—‘* to 
consider whether any and what measures 
could be adopted by Parliament for their re- 
lief ”’—the report of the Committee should 
haye received the little attention which 
from the measures proposed to-night it 
appears to have gained from Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. I think, after that long inves- 
tigation, and when the Committee reported 
a resolution not propounded by the chair- 
man, or by any Protectionist Member of 
the Committee—but a resolution proposed 
by as warm a friend of the Government 
and as warm a free-trader as any one in 
this House, Sir Thomas Birch—the report 
of that Committee should have been en- 
titled to more attention. And I repeat 
again, that my conviction is, that instead 
of the narrow majority by which that 
resolution was carried, if that despatch 
of Sir Charles Grey had not been with- 
held at the critical moment for fifty-six 
days, the report of the Committee would 
have come out backed by the influence of 
a very considerable majority. It was to 
this point, as to the requisite amount of 
differential duty necessary to save the colo- 
nies, that for three months, I may say 
morning, evening, and night, we gave our 
study; and, fortified by such evidence as 
that of the Governor of Jamaica, without 
any concert, of course, with us, and him- 
self a free-trader, I cannot doubt that the 
majority in that Committee would have 
been much greater, and would have had 
proportionably greater influence in the 
country; therefore, I have a right to prefer 
a grave charge against the Colonial Office 
for keeping back that important despatch. 
I shall not go at any length into this dis- 
cussion this evening, as there is to be no 
result; but I would advise the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government not to trifle 
with these great colonies. I tell him not 
to peddle or huxter for one shilling or for 
eighteen pence a cwt., and balance that 
miserable sum with the loss of thess great 
colonies. Their inhabitants have been loyal 
to you in the worst of times. Those colo- 
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nies have never wavered in their allegiance| Mr. HAWES: No. The noble [oy 
and loyalty; but their patience may have its will pardon me for contradicting him 
limits; and I beg leave to say to the noble | with the greatest possible courtesy; by 
Lord, in the language of Burke, ‘‘ that | the despatch was not called for, and p 
magnanimity in politics is not seldom the | evidence shows that it was not. The nobk 
truest wisdom, and a great empire and | Lord the Member for King’s Lynn sub. 
little minds go ill together.” | quently moved for a great many despatches, 

Mr. HAWES said, he felt called upon} which were put into the printer’s hands, 


° | 
to address a few observations to the House | and, as far as I am aware, they were 


in consequence of the attack which had | 
been made upon him. He begged leave to | 
state that no despatch of any importance | 
had been withheld from the knowledge of | 
the Committee. If any delay had taken 
place in the production of the document | 
which had been referred to, he would make 
an inquiry into the matter, and would ac- 
quaint the noble Lord with the result. 
The questions put to him by the right hon. 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
had reference solely to what was technically 
called the blue book; so, at least, he un- 
derstood. That blue book he had not re- 
ceived to the present hour, and therefore 
he could not produce it before the Com- 
mittee. As soon as the noble Lord moved 


for the despatches, they were put into the 
copyist’s hands for the purpose of being 
printed; and, as far as he knew, no delay 
took place in laying them before the Com- 


mittee. With respect to what the noble 
Lord said about the previous papers, there 
must, he apprehended, be some mistake. 
It was a question of dates, and he could 
not be expected to speak off-hand to it. 
Ile begged to state distinctly in his place 
in Parliament that he had no intention 
whatever to withhold information from the 
Committee; and further he believed that 
such a flood of information was never pour- 
ed into a Committee on any previous occa- 
sion. Upon his honour he declared that 
he had no intention to withhold informa- 
tion from the Committee, and he was com- 
pelled to meet with some degree of indig- 
nation the unjust imputation which the 
noble Lord had thrown upon him. He 
would make inquiry into the matter, and 
take another opportunity of meeting the 
noble Lord on the subject; but again he 
must declare that he had no intention of 
keeping back information, in order to in- 
fluence the decision of the Committee. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber mean to say that the despatch of Sir 
C. Grey was presented to the Committee, 
or that it was not? That is the question. 

Mr. HAWES: The despatch was not 
called for at the time. 


Lorp G. BENTINCK: Yes, it was. 


printed as speedily as possible. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I will not dispute 
the hon. Member’s right to speak agai 
upon the subject, though I think he has 
not bettered his position by his interlocu. 
tory observations. The hon. Member being 
a witness before a Committee, was ex. 
amined with respect to certain information 
which was supposed to be in the posses. 
sion of the Government of which he was 
the organ; the hon. Member evades the 
question, and chooses to conceive that it 
refers to some routine report. 

Mr. HAWES: The blue book was men- 
tioned. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Exactly so, The 
hon. Member being asked, I say, whether 
the Government was in possession of cer- 
tain important information, gave the Com- 
mittee to understand that it was not. 

Mr. HAWES: I said that we had re 
ceived some despatches. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Yes, but they were 
of little importance, and therefore they 
were not produced. Of course you had re- 
ceived despatches. We know very well 
that no packet arrives without bringing 
despatches of some kind from your colonial 
Governors, but the inference to be drawn 
from your answer is that you had reeeired 
no despatch containing information of any 


timportance. Now, the question is, whether 


the despatch of Sir C. Grey contains infor- 
mation which is likely to have influenced 
the decision of the Committee—whether it 
would not have been an essential and vital 
element of the decision at which the Com 
mittee arrived? I speak only from me 
mory, as the hon. Member does; but | 
certainly recollect that the right hon 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
asked the hon. Member in this House, 
whilst the Committee was sitting, whether 
a despatch from Governor Sir G. Grey hi 
not been received by the Government. 
Mr. HAWES: The right hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge is present, 
and I hope that he will put the hon. Mem- 
ber right upon this point. It is true . 
the right hon. Gentleman addressed seve 


'questions to me from to time, but they 
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had reference to what is technically called | of the hon. Under Secretary for the Colo- 
the blue book, which contains a minute | nies; and I can easily conceive that after 
iescription of the state of the colonies, and | the answer of the right hon. Member for 
my answer was that the blue book was not | Cambridge University, the hon. Member 
jn our possession. |is more enamoured of his opinion than 

Mr. GOULBURN: The hon. Member ever; but I will leave him and the right hon. 
must haye completely misunderstood the! Gentleman to settle the matter between 
tenor of my questions. My object was to|them. I have no wish to prolong this dis- 
ascertain whether any information had been | cussion, which was not to have been a dis- 
received from Governor Grey which could | cussion. And yet, after the speech of the 
throw any light on the distressed state of | noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
the colony; and after the answers which I | I think that, as the packet sails to-morrow. 


reeived from the hon. Gentleman, I must | the proceedings of this night are, as far as 


confess I was greatly surprised the other 
day at seeing in the papers presented to 
the House the important despatch of Sir 
(. Grey, recommending a plan for the re- 
jief of the planters. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I was speaking from 
memory; but the hon. Member thought | 
proper to appeal to the right hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge, whose | 
answer has completely confirmed the accu- | 
racy of my recollection. If this had been 
the hon. Member’s first Session in the | 
House, what he has just done would not | 
have much surprised me ; but for a man of 
ability and considerable Parliamentary ex- 
perience to wish the House to believe that 
apractised statesman, and a gentleman of 
great official aptitude like the right hon. | 
Member for Cambridge University, would 
be perpetually asking him questions about 
amere routine blue book, does, I confess, 
fill me with admiration. Could the hon. | 
Member suppose that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was so green a man as to ask about | 
ablue book? I well remember that the | 
right hon. Gentleman was always on the 
watch for the hon. Member about this mat- 
ter like a hungry privateer on the look- | 
out after a Spanish galleon. The counte- | 
nance of the hon. Member, too, upon those 
oeeasions always betrayed considerable 
anxiety; and I cannot help thinking that if 
he had understood the right hon. Gentle- 
men’s questions to refer merely to a blue | 
book, he would have been much more at his | 
ease than he seemed to be. But the question , 
8, whether the statement of the noble | 
lord the Member for King’s Lynn is just | 
ornot? Was there a most important do- 
cument withheld from the knowledge of 
the Committee, which, if produced, would 
have effected a considerable change in the 
‘pinion of the Committee? That is the 
question, and all that has been said on the | 
subject within the last few minutes en- | 
twely confirms the statement of the noble | 

rd, Doubtless that is not the opinion 


| orthodox. 


' the destinies of the colonies are concerned, 
more important than what may be done on 
Monday next. Why should there be any 
delay ? Why should 48 or 24 hours elapse 
before we come to a decision upon the pro- 
position of the Government? As far as I 
can ascertain, there is, with the exception 
of persons immediately connected with the 
Government, but one opinion entertained 
respecting it, namely, that it is at once 
the most paltry and most perilous scheme 
ever offered to the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. It is paltry because it can do no 
good—perilous because it must do much 
harm. The Government might have adopt- 
ed the decision of the Committee, which 
was given on the Motion of one of their 
own supporters, whose opinions generally 
on commercial theories they deem to be 
If the Government had taken 
that course it would have been in their 
power to have effected the salvation of the 
colonies. It was also open to the Govern- 
ment to have given an honourable, and it 
may be a just, adhesion to the law of 
1846. They have done neither. They 
have “ paltered in a double sense’’—on 
the one hand flirting with political eco- 
nomy, and on the other conquetting with 
protection. Ifthe object of the Government 
were to conciliate both parties, they will 
certainly fail of success. I will leave Min- 
isters to settle their differences with econo- 
mists; but as the West India packet is to 
sail to-morrow, I think it desirable that it 
should carry the intelligence to the colo- 
nists, that this project of the Govern- 
ment has not been received by the 
House with the apathy which Ministers 
counted on; and that not only by Members 


| on this side of the House, but also by the 


economists, faithful to the principles they 
profess, is it denounced as totally inade- 
quate to meet the exigency of the case. 
In every sense, whether we look to the 
condition of the colonies or of this country, 
the proposition of the Government is de- 
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void of all statesmanlike qualities. What | Manchester to get up and speak of the aj. 
is the question between the English people | vantage to his suffering constituents of 
and the colonies? The English people, | cheap sugar. No doubt the hon. Member's 
represented by the Parliament and the constituents are suffering, as the colonists 
Government, entered into a contract with | are suffering, and both from the samp 
the sugar-growing colonies in 1834, by | cause—vicious legislation. We told the 
which we engaged, first, to give them a| hon. Member long ago that this would hp 
sum of money; secondly, to secure them | the result of the course he was ursuing, 
the use of their labourers for a certain | The hon. Member and his friends have yp. 
term of years; thirdly, to secure them dur- | tually had the government of the country 


5 


ing a certain time the immigration of new | in their hands during the last two or three 


labourers; fourthly, to secure to them for | 
a period the enjoyment of a market. Of| 
these four conditions, England has violated | 
and outraged three. The violation of the | 
fourth stipulation by the law of 1846, is | 
the proceeding which has been most fatal | 
to the colonists. The noble Lord at the | 
head of the Government has told us that | 
he still adheres to the principle of the law 
of 1846. I want to know what the prin- | 
ciple of the law of 1846 is? The noble | 
Lord has not told us. It is said that the | 
Act of 1846 is a law to secure cheap sugar 
to the people of England. There is a great 
complaint of taxation at present amongst | 
the people. Why not apply a sponge to | 


the national debt, and thus reduce taxa- 
By the same process of reasoning, | 


tion ? 
and in accordance with the same high tone | 
of morality, you might arrive at a fiscal | 
result just as successful as the colonial ca- | 
tastrophe which you have accomplished. | 
This being the state of the case—we hav- | 
ing violated three out of four of the en- | 
gagements into which we entered with 
the colonists —the noble Lord submits 
his plan to the House, then deprecates 
discussion, tells us that the packet is | 
about to sail, and supposes that his propo- 
sition is to pass without eliciting any ex- | 
pression of indignation, unless it be that 
drawn from an Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, who feels himself excessively of- | 
fended because he is called to account for | 
not having produced a despatch which he 
ought to have produced. That is the only | 
spark of feeling which has been elicited 
to-night. Not the least feeling is mani- 
fested with reference to a question which 
involves nothing less than the existence of 
the colonists and the outraged honour of 
the English people; but immense indigna- | 
tion is shown because a Member of Parlia- 
ment calls the Under Seeretary for the | 
Colonies to account for not having pro- | 
duced a despatch. I want the question to 
be answered—why kas not England fulfill- | 
ed her contract with the West Indians ? | 
It is all very well for the hon. Member for 


| 
| 


years; they have been passing laws affect. 
ing the most important commercial inter. 
ests—laws for regulating the administra. 
tion of the colonies; and the result is, that 
they have produced in every quarter an 
amount of distress and depression never 
before equalled. When the colonists coma 
plain that they are ruined by your violation 
of the contracts into which you éntered 
with them, is it an answer to say that you 
cannot fulfil your engagements becatise the 
hon. Member for Manchester’s constituents 
are suffering? Doubtless both parties are 
suffering; but the country did not enter 
into engagements with the people of Man- 
chester, and that made the difference be- 
tween the two cases. Between England 
and her colonies a distinct contract is re- 
gistered. Between the Parliament and 
Manchester there is no other bond than 
some fantastical legislation for which the 
hon. Member is himself responsible. There 
is one consideration which must never be 
omitted in dealing with this question. | 


'do not believe that the West Indies will 


perish. When I see that their systetn has 


| endured for some centuries—that a consid- 


erable degree of order and civilisation has 
been achieved—that much land has been 
brought into cultivation, notwithstanding 


| your political economy and your perfidy— 
| when I see this, I find it impossible to sup- 


pose that these islands will become abso- 
lutely barren and desolate. But what is 
the prospect? These colonies must be 
supported by metropolitan authority; they 
must depend tpon some Power which will 
enable them to enjoy the tights of pro- 
perty, and to develop the sources of wealth 
which they possess, instead of allowing 
them to perish from the face of the earth. 
If we cannot do this for them, they will 
seck for a transatlantic Power that will do 
it. I ask you to coisider what effect that 
would have on the empire of Great Britain. 
That is a political consideration which may 
not have entered into the minds of those 
who are looking only for cheap sugar; but 
it shows that the world is not to be gover™ 
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nerely by commercial principles, and that 
if you push too far your political eco- 
jomy, an element may arise to produce 
combinations which will destroy your power, 
and with it the commercial supremacy 
which it was your object to establish. 
What are you doing all this time? Are 
you securing cheap sugar, which, with un- 
blushing front, you told the people was 
your chief object? I remember, when the 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn, 
opposed the pernicious law of 1846, I ven- 
tured to say that before two years the 
Government would have to change it. I 
wid then the history of the country was 
the history of reaction; and the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government got up, 
and, in a speech full of Habeas Corpus 
and the Bill of Rights, ridiculed this 
principle. Why, two years have not 
passed, and we have the noble Lord intro- 
ducing a measure of reaction at this mo- 
ment. We have him cobbling and patch- 
ing up his famous Jaw, which he carried in 
deference to a great principle. We have 


him deserting that great principle, without 
instituting in its place any other principle 
of power sufficient to make his legislation 
efective. What has been the effect of your 


legislation? Why, it has been this, as I told 
the noble Lord over and over again it would 
be, that you who are anti-monopolists—you 
vho are the advocates of cheap sugar— 
have all along been establishing a differen- 
tial duty in favour of Cuba and Brazil. 
Yes, it is the hon. Member for Manches- 
ter, who, speaking as if the greatness of 
this country depended upon the measure 
of 1846, and as if cheap sugar was the 
only consolation left to the people of Eng- 
land for all the legislative blunders that 
had been committed—it is he who virtually 
tells you that cheap sugar is now the sole 
solace for the sufferings of the people of this 
island. It is the hon. Member for Manches- 
ter, and his friends, who are the advocates 
of a differential duty in favour of Cuba and 
Brazil; who give an absolute and direct 
advantage, by legislation, to Cuba and 
Brazil; who make the Ministers (and who 
became Ministers by their dictation) sketch 
out a new scale of duties, by which to add 
‘0 and favour the differential duties that 
already practically exist; it is, I say, the 
hott. Member for Manchester and his friends 
Tho are at this moment doing all this, and 
much more than this—for they will even- 
tually establish a monopoly in favour of 
those two countries. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for the University of Oxford 
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‘ -/ 
has with the most becomin¥fecline touched 
upon the moral blot of this case: @Sir, in 
that regard, it is intolerable. If We could 
throw from our memories all that has pass- 
ed in this country; if there were no House 
of Commons, if there were no Parliament, 
if, unfortunately, there were no reporters 
—then, indeed, we might get out of the 
scrape in which we are now involved. But 
we have had for forty years public mect- 
ings, for forty years platform orators, and 
for forty years Ministers of State advocat- 
ing the abolition of slavery. These are 
traditions that cannot be forgotten by the 
people—never can they be forgotten by 
those who took so distinguished a part in 
the cause of emancipation—the Society of 
Friends. Talk to me, indeed, about the 
history of this country not being the his- 
tory of reaction! When I see the hon. 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Bright) be- 
come the eloquent advocate of the importa- 
tion of slave-grown sugar—when I see 
that hon. Member get up and tell us that 
the people of England are to look to the 
market which can supply them with the 
cheapest article, and are not to consider 
the means by which that article has been 
manufactured, or the circumstances under 
which it has been created—then I say, that 
is reaction under the most remarkable and 
flagrant fcircumstances. But is it the fact 
that this intelligence is to go forth to the 
colonists to-morrow, and are those our 
suffering fellow-subjects to suppose that 
England is so debased, so degraded, so 
demoralised, that it can submit to such le- 
gislation and to such legislators without a 
struggle? I cannot believe it. Let not 
this measure—this remedial measure of 
the Minister—be allowed to pass with ease 
and sub silentio. Let us show this case 
in all its hideous features to the people of 
this country. They may be suffering; I 
don’t deny it. You have been doing all 
you could for the last five years to make 
them suffer. The colonists are suffering 
also, perhaps more severely than the peo- 
ple of England; and, though I more im- 
mediately advocate the interests of the co- 
lonists on this question, yet I am not in- 
sensible to the sufferings of our fellow-sub- 
jects in this country; but I repeat it, there 
is this difference between the position of 
the colonists and the working people of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, that you have 
entered into a specific contract with the co- 
lonists, but you have not done so with the 
people of Yorkshire or Lancashire. Let, 
then, the colonists know that there are still 
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some persons in the House of Commons 
who are not blind to the grossness of our 
legislative conduct in this matter; and let 
the people out of this House have time to 
think and pause upon these strange cir- 
cumstances. They have been told for the 
last four years that they were upon the eve 
of a period of unparalleled prosperity— 
every loom and every spindle was to be in 
full activity, and every church and every 
chapel was to be full. Have these visions 
of prophecy been fulfilled ? No; but then 
some very extraordinary circumstances 
have occurred. Yes, everything is ac- 
counted for. Extraordinary circumstances 
have arrived that have prevented that pros- 
perity which was foretold and promised 
both for England and the colonies. Why, 
that, Sir, was the whole point of our ar- 
gument. We always told you, that you 
were dealing only with abstract theories, 
and that when you brought your principles 
into play you would have to encounter 
numerous obstacles which you did not an- 
ticipate, and to struggle with difficulties 
which you did not foresee. But you per- 
severed and passed your laws, without even 
making an attempt to adapt them to a 
single case of exception. But you say, 
there are extraordinary circumstances oc- 
curring in the world. There is war. 
But you said, there never would be 
war. You said, ‘ Pass our laws, give 
us free trade, of which the measure of 
1846 was the completing act, and there 
never will be any disturbing circumstances 
more; we shall always enjoy peace; our 
principles are so powerful that they will 
overcome all obstacles.’’ And when we 
just intimated the possible occurrence of 
circumstances that might lead to war, 
you told us that war would never occur. 
But now you have war, discontent, and 
disorder. There exists, also, according to 
your own confession, unparalleled sutfer- 
ing on the part of the people of Eng- 
land; and the state of the colonies by 
your legislation is so intolerable that the 
Government themselves—they who intro- 
duced the Bill of 1846—have within the 
space of a short two years been obliged 
to bring forward a remedial measure. Is 
it possible to couceive an occurrence of a 
public nature more full of instruction, or 
one calculated to produce a greater im- 
pression on the public mind, than this pro- 
position of the Minister? I have not the 
slightest doubt as to the effect which it will 
have, as far as the people of England 
are concerned; —I have not the least 
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doubt that when they who, according to 
the hon. Member for Manchester and 
his friends, are the most sensible, the 
most energetic, and the most calm-mind. 
ed persons in the world, hear of this 
proposition, they will begin to consider 
what they are to think of this new com. 
mercial system, which was consummated 
in 1846, and which in 1848 has completely 
breken down. I have not the slightest 
doubt that these things will produce the 
greatest effect on the people of England; 
especially when those other circumstances 
occur to which the hon. Member for Man. 
chester so delightedly alluded—when we 
have a free-trade price of corn, and when 
we have all that agricultural distress which 
the hon. Member described with so much 
unction, and over the anticipation of which 
he gloated with so much feeling; when we 
have that agricultural distress and those 
free-trade prices—when we have, consen- 
taneous with commercial depression and ¢o- 
lonial ruin, a total want of business through- 
out the country—(for all this is the neces- 
sary consequence of that state of war which 
the hon. Member said never could oceur)— 
I have no doubt that then, under such cir- 
cumstances, the people of this country will 
awake at last to a conviction of the blu- 
ders they have tolerated, and to a full sense 
of the false system of which they have been 
the fond supporters. But, after all, the 
people of this country have great resources; 
they have powerful political friends, who 
by their talents and eloquence are able 
to sustain their cause; they have the wis- 
dom of Parliament to solace them; but 
what is the state of the colonists? You 
have been iampering with them and with 
their interests for the last forty years. 
| You have been passing law after law to 
| break their spirit and destroy their capital. 
| They have nothing to fall back upon—and 
even when the packet is waiting to carry 
out to them intelligence from this country, 
a proposition under these circumstances Is 
brought forward by the Government, which 
we are told we must not discuss, and that 
it is not expected that we should now give 
an opinion upon it. I shall be ready here- 
after to give my opinion upon it most U 
questionably; and, although I do not sup- 
pose it will carry much weight, yet, as far 
as my voice and the influence of my opinion 
extends, I wish my fellow-subjects in the 
colonies to have at least the consolation of 
knowing that I delivered my protest 
indignant as ever did an Under Secretary 
of State against a measure, brought for- 
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ward, I believe, under circumstances un- 
reeedented in this country, with regard 
o colonial legislation, miserably feeble in 
its conception, and leading, as I believe 
it will lead, to dreadful disappointment and 
unparalleled failure. ; 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: In stating to the 
House the proposition which I made this 
evening, 1 ventured to ask the House to fol- 
low the course usual in cases of this nature 
—that of waiting to another day, and that 
oily after two days’ interval—hefore they 
gave an opinion upon the subject; but hon. 
Gentlemen have not adopted that course. 
My hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
yersity of Oxford, and the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down—each has made his 
comment with regard to the principle, and 
alo with regard to the general purport and 
efect of the measure. Now, I must first 
take notice of what has been said by the 
hon, Gentleman who has just sat down, 
because I think he has shown pretty clearly 
what is the nature of the debate, and of 
the decision to which this House is to come 
m Monday. He says, that the reaction 
vhich he prophesied in 1846 has come to 
pass; and he explained that reaction by 
saying that the new commercial principles 
received their completion in 1846, and 
now, in 1848, we were to witness their en- 
tire overthrow. He foresaw and predicted 
that the corn laws would be re-enacted 
—that new duties would be imposed—and 
that all those commercial principles which 
have received the sanction of this House 
during the last seven years are to be over- 
thrown by the decision of Parliament in 
this and future Sessions. Now, I think 
the House may see from this what are the 
expectations of the hon. Gentleman, and 
vith what views he will receive the propo- 
sition made by the Committee of which the 
uoble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn 
was chairman. I had not a clear under- 
standing, until I heard the speeches of the 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last, and of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stamford (Mr. Herries), what their object 
precisely was. I had supposed that they 
meant that there was to be a 10s. differen- 
tial duty for a period of six years, and then 
that that duty was to expire, and the duty 
o colonial and foreign sugar should be 
equal. That was a proposition to which 
I should have objected on account of the 
burden which it would have imposed on the 
‘onsumer; but at the same time it would 
not have been very different in principle 
ftum the measure of 1846 itself. It would 
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have been coming to an equalisation duty 
inthe end. But the right hon. Gentleman 
has explained that his object is to restore 
protection altogether; to make the intro- 
duction of any foreign sugar subject to such 
a differential duty as to render it difficult 
for the people of this country to consume 
it; and finally, to give to the colonies a - 
permanent protection to a certain amount. 
That is the way, we are told, and the only 
way, by which the prosperity of the colo- 
nies can be secured. I am not sorry to 
have learned this, because it shows what 
will be the measure we shall have to dis- 
cuss, and what will be the proposition the 
House will have to decide upon, namely, 
the proposition of the Government on the 
one hand, having in view the maintaining 
of the Act of 1846, and the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman on the other 
side, which is, that there should be a per- 
manent differential duty of 10s. per ewt., 
thereby laying a very considerable tax 
upon the people of this country. My hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Oxford expressed his great indignation 
that I had not touched upon the question 
of slavery. Why, I really thought that 
the whole of my speech was an attempt to 
show that the measure would enable the 
British colonists, with their free labour, to 
compete with the sugar of slave colonies 
belonging to other countries. If I did 
that—and if I proposed a measure which 
would be successful in attaining that ob- 
ject—I thought I should so far be giving 
encouragement to the growth of free- 
labour sugar, and discouragement to 
the growth of slave-labour sugar. With 
respect to the question whether the 
measure was sufficient for that object, that 
is another matter altogether ; but the ob- 
ject I had in view was, I repeat, to en- 
courage free-labour sugar, and discourage 
slave-labour sugar. No person, I think, 
could doubt this who heard me. In point 
of fact, the very proposal, as I at first un- 
derstood it, that was made by the right 
hon. Gentleman—viz., the imposition of a 
differential duty of 10s. for six years, would 
have a similar object in view to that pro- 
posed by myself. It would have the ob- 
ject of enabling the British colonists, with 
a sufficiency of free labour, to supply sugar 
cheaply, and thereby compete with ad- 
vantage and success against the slave colo- 
nies. But I must confess—and after all 
I have heard, I almost feel humbled in 
confessing it—that I thought there were 
two parties whose interest I was to keep in 
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view in framing any measure on this sub- 
ject—the one party was the great mass of 
the population in our colonies, amounting 
to 9-10ths of the people of those colonies, 
who for the greater part had formerly been 
our negro slaves; and the other body of 
persons whose interests I conceived I was to 
consult, and who were about some 99-100ths 
of the population, were the people of this 
country, who were deeply interested in the 
price of the article of sugar, for which they 
pay 12,000,000/. sterling a year, and of 
which they consume about 300,000 tons, 
or 6,000,000 ewt. annually. Now, though 
the question was difficult, and though I did 
not pretend to frame a measure which 
would press with any extreme force either 
on the one hand or the other, yet I conceived 
that, with regard to those two great bodies, 
[ had not been unsuccessful. It appears 
by evidence that the negroes of the West 
India colonies since the abolition of slavery 
have been in the best condition. They 
have had the best food, and been in all 
respects better clothed and provided for 
than any peasantry in the world. There 
was a resolution passed by a Committee in 
1842 declaring that the measure of eman- 
cipation had completely succeeded so far as 
the welfare of the negroes was concerned. 
I believe the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn moved a similar resolution on a sub- 
sequent occasion. We have it in evidence 
that the negroes were able to indulge in 
the luxury of dress, which they carried to 
an almost ridiculous excess. Some were 
known to have dress worth 507. I men- 
tion this to show their ability to afford 
these indulgences. Now, I believe that 
even if this measure were to discourage the 
cultivation of sugar —if a great part of the 
negroes were not again employed in the 
growth of sugar, still there are means 
enough in the West Indies for their sup- 
port, and the effect of emancipation would 
be, that from being wretches doomed to 
work compulsorily under the lash of their 
masters, it has converted them into an in- 
dependent, a happy, and comfortable pea- 
santry. In that respect, therefore, there 
is nothing in my measure which militated 
against their welfare. With regard to an- 
other part—that of proposing that sugar 
which was now paying 14s. a ewt. should be 
diminished to 10s., and that foreign free- 
labour sugar should be diminished to 10s., 
which tax scarcely exceeds one penny a 
pound—lI did conceive that we were provid- 
ing for the welfare and benefit of that other 
great body whose interest we were bound to 
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consult ~-I mean the people of this country, 
But it a,pears from the course which this 
debate has taken that the welfare gf 
9-10ths of the people of the West Indicg 
is not the matter we are to regard ; and 
that the welfare of 99-100ths of the people 
of the United Kingdom is not a matter y, 
are to take the least interest in; but tha 
the proprietors and owners of West India 
property—those who inherit estates in the 
colonies, or those who have purchased 
them, and in many cases only some five or 
six years ago—that these are the only per. 
sons for whose welfare this House is t 
show any concern. Now, I confess myself 
somewhat comforted by that discovery; for 
I must have been either very greatly wrong 
in proposing as the object of legislation 
the welfare of the two great masses of the 
community, or else those who have hitherto 
taken a part in this debate are exceedingly 
mistaken in their view as to what is the 
duty of this House in relation to the mil- 
lions whose welfare is entrusted to their 
care. But, Sir, there is one great autho- 
rity upon this subject I was very much 
surprised to find arrayed in such hostility 
against the present measure. The pro. 
posal of the Committee was 10s. for six 
years. Many persons stated their wishes 
to me, that the 10s. duty should be for a 
much longer period. Now I have consult- 
ed the evidence of Mr. Barkly, and I find 
that he thought that any long period would 
lead to the most calamitous consequences. 
He was of opinion that it would tend very 
much to injure both the labourers and em- 
ployers. He said, that if protection of 
10s. was given for two years, it would be 
very useful in reviving industry; but that 
if that duty were continued it would have 
the worst effects. [Mr. Barxzy: Wil 
you have the kindness to state what | 
said? I spoke of 10s. a ewt. for ten 
years.] Yes, the hon. Gentleman says 
that if there were a protection of 10s. 
ewt., to continue for something like ten 
years, several of his friends think that 
would be useful; but he says — “I d 
not think that it would put us in FY 
better position at the end of that time 
than we are in now;” and I knowm 
one place he states positively that he 
thinks that 10s. ought not to be cov 
tinued for more than two years. “] 
see,” he says, ‘‘ if the period were only 
two years, the competition for labour 
would be less intense than if it were 
ten.’’ But here come two answers very 
remarkable, both as to the actual fact and 
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ss to What Mr. Barkly anticipates. The 


question is put— ; 

«The effect of giving 10s. protection would be 
to give you a better price for your sugar ?” 
The answer is— 

« Jt would raise the price of sugar 4s. a cwt. 

in this market.” 
That is a very clear answer as to the po- 
sitive effect of giving the additional duty. 
He does not say that it would be compen- 
sated by such an increase in our colonies 
that the price would in fact be lower; he 
admits very fairly that tlre price of sugar 
would be increased 4s. a ecwt.; and, of 
course, the effect of giving that protection 
is just the effect of having a tax of 4s. a 
ewt., only that in the one instance it goes 
to the proprietor, and in the other it is 
paid into the Exchequer; for the consumer 
the effect is exactly the same. The next 
question is— 

“The effect of giving you a better price for 
your sugar. you think, would be that the labourers 
inthe colonies would demand an increase of wages 
up to that point ?” 

His answer is— 

“Not only would they demand it, but the plan- 
ters themselves would be disposed to give it ; the 
planters are not free agents exactly, they are 
nen with encumbrances, which they have to pro- 
vide the means of diminishing if they can, there- 
fore their great object is to make sugar at any 
cost; and that has been one of the great causes 
of the high wages. If all the proprietors had 
been on the spot, wages would not have been so 
high, But if the protection were to continue for 
avery limited period, Ido not think that would 
have the effect of impeding a reduction of wages.” 
The hon. Gentleman clearly was of opin- 
in that 10s. for ten years would very 
much increase the wages, and so the pro- 
prietors would not in effect gain; and the 
reason was, that they are not their own 
masters, but would be forced to enter into 
this expensive and, to them, injurious com- 
petition. I should have thought, then, 
when the hon. Gentleman says that 10s. 
for two years would be good, but for ten 
years would be very injurious, and when our 
Proposition is a protection for six years, 
though not to the amount of 10s., that at 
least he would not have met such a propo- 
sition with such unmeasured attack and 
reproach, But the question which the 
House will have to decide is, what I have 
tated with respect to this proposition of 
10s. protecting duty. A 10s. protecting 
duty, as I conceive, while it would be a 
Very serious tax on the people of this 
‘ountry, would lead, as the hon. Gentleman 
we re those very high and extravagant 

‘ges; ‘and, instead of putting the pro- 
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prietors into a good position, in the end the 
whole of what would otherwise be their profit 
would be consumed by this competition for 
labour and the very high wages they would 
give. I believe, therefore, that a 10s. 
duty, while it would not be a real benefit 
to the labourer, would be injurious to that 
very class for whose benefit it is proposed, 
and who are the only persons that it is 
thought would profit by this tax. The 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) has 
declared likewise against the proposition 
of the Government; and, as I understand 
him, he is not content with suspending the 
scale of protection which at present exists, 
but he would propose an increase of pro- 
tection—a higher protection than now ex- 
ists, for the purpose of saying the colonies. 
Now, I think, among other objections to 
such a scheme, that one of those gentle- 
men to whom I referred in my opening 
statement has given a conclusive reason 
against such a proposition, I allude to Mr. 
Innes, who, I believe, is a Protectionist. 
He is a gentleman who has formed a very 
good judgment with respect to the state of 
opinion in this country, and he says in sub- 
stance— 

“I should be very sorry to see protection re- 
enacted in this country, because I think the colo- 
nists would have no certainty that that law would 
not be changed in a year or two; there would be 
a perpetual struggle and perpetual uncertainty— 
there would be no security for capital—it would 
be only continuing an effort on the one part to 
maintain protection, and on the other to overthrow 
it, which is most injurious.” 

I think that opinion perfectly reasonable; 
and my belief is, that if this House should 
unfortunately agree to raise the protection 
for sugar—to make it 10s. instead of that 
which we propose—the effect would be a 
renewed struggle; that there would not be 
that successful reaction to which the hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire looks; but 
that all those who have been for free trade 
in corn—all those who have been for a 
diminution of import duties—would strug- 
gle again for a diminution of this duty— 
would struggle to free the people of the 
United Kingdom from a tax which would 
be found so onerous to them. I have heard 
hon. Gentlemen say to-night, ‘‘ What is a 
penny per pound?”’ The noble Lord (Lord 
G. Bentinck) says he proposes a reduction 
of duty. But the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, naturally, would not be willing to 
see any very great loss of revenue; there 
would be upwards of 900,000I. of revenue 
sacrificed. Ifthe noble Lord were to have 
a 10s, duty on colonial sugar, with a 20s. 
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duty on foreign, he must remember that | that it will be so, I shall with confidence 
the people, not having the benefit of the}on Monday submit these propositions to 


10s. duty—because with the increased con- | the House. 
sumption now going on they would have to 


therefore a diminution of revenue. It is | and 10th Victoria.” 
all very well to say, as some of the wit- 
nesses before this Committee would say, 
‘What a great consumption you have 





you may as well take it from them only.” | Laws, 


But they entirely forget that this great in- | Mr. HERRIES expressed a hope that 
crease of consumption has been owing to | the Motion would not be pressed that 
Many Gentlemen wished to take 
inution of price, and that only, which has | part in the debate, and several were ab. 


the diminution of price; that it is the dim- | night. 


The Navigation Laws, 


Ordered—* That the House on Mondg 
pay an increased price—the consequence | resolve itself into a Committee of the whole 
must be a diminution of consumption, and | House to consider the Act of the Oth 


THE NAVIGATION LAWS, 
On the Motion that the Speaker d 
had! The West India colonies—the Brit- | leave the chair, for the House to regolye 
ish possessions—can fully supply that, and | itself into Committee on the Navigation 


caused the great increase of consumption. | sent, not expecting it on. 


The increase of consumption has been | 
80,000 tons in the course of three years; | 
but if you were to say you would re-estab- | 
lish protection, and endeavour to make | 
sugar dear, you would find that increased 
consumption immediately fall off, and there | Adair, H. E. 

would be a turn the other way, and a dim- | Adderley, C. B. 
inution of consumption. It is wonderful | —* A 
how sensitive the market is in this respect, | Armatreng, Sir A. 
and how a small increase of price makes a! Armstrong, R. B. 
considerable diminution of consumption; | Bellew, R. M. 
showing that to the great mass of the peo- | Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
ple it is a consideration that there is a dif. | a = J 
ference, not of a penny, but a halfpenny | Bowring, Dr. 

or a farthing, in an article, which many of | Boyd, J. 

them are not able to afford. I have felt | Brotherton, J. 
obliged to make these remarks by the | —— _ E. 
length to which this debate has extended. | wore H. 

I shall be ready on Monday to defend the | Burke, Sir T. J. 
plan which we have proposed, as a plan | Campbell, hon. W. F. 
which, giving, as I think, to the West In- | pone My P. 
dia proprietor greater advantage than he | Clerk, st. hon. Sir G. 
has now, is at the same time not injurious | Gjifford, H. M. 

to the revenue. I am perfectly aware | Cocks, '. S. 

that such a plan is liable to be called | Courtenay, Lord 
paltry and peddling, and of no value; sani mae F. 
but I am convinced that, upon a ques- | Duke. SirJ. : 

tion of this kind, it would not be wise! Dundas, Adm. 

in us to go either to one extreme or | East, Sir J. B. 

the other. I should think an immediate | Egerton, Sir P. 
abolition of the present differential duties | oe i J.E. 

as unwise a measure as a great increase of | Fordyce, A. D. 
protection. We propose that the differential | Forster, M. 

duties shall altogether cease in six years, | Fox, W. J. 

and we give in the meantime what I think | Freestun, Col. 

is a reasonable and moderate advantage to | Glyn, G. C. 
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the West Indies. My object is, as I have | Goulburn, right hon. H. 


stated, that the great mass of the people, Grace, O. D. J. 
both in the West Indies and in this coun- | ee Bs i , 
a ee a rey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
try, ue have age? done them; that danaemn kash & 
free labour may be able to compete suc- | Hanmer, Sir J. 


cessfully with slave labour; and, believing | Hawes, B, 


Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 


After some conversation, 


The House divided :—Ayes 119; Noes 


List of ihe Avrs 


Hay, Lord J. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Henry, A. 
Hindley, C. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hume, J. 
Keogh, W. 
Kershaw, J. 


King, hon. P. J. L. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 


Lewis, G. C. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Loch, J. 
Lushington, C. 


Macnaghten, Sir E. 


M‘Gregor, J. 
Maher, N. V. 
Martin, J. 
Martin, S. 
Matheson, Col. 


Maule, rt. hon. F. 


Melgund, Visct. 


Milner, W. M. E. 


Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 
Monsell, W. 


Morgan, H. K. G. 


Morison, Sir W. 
Morris, D. 


Mulgrave, Earl of 


O’Brien, J. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Pearson, C. 
Perfect, R. 
Peto, S. M. 


Philips, Sir G. R. 


Pigott, F. 
Pinney, W. 
Pugh, D. 
Raphael, A. 
Reynolds, J. 
Ricardo, J. L, 
Ricardo, 0. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
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|, Lord J. Thompson, Col. 
or hon. E. S. Thornely, T. 
Rutherfurd, A. Towneley, C. 


Trelawny, J. S. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Vivian, J. H. 

Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wood, W. P. 


Sermer, Hl. K. 

Seymour, Sir H. 

Shafto, R. D. 

Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of ; 
Somerville, rt.hn.SirW. 


Spearman, pits 
Saneield, W. R. C. 


Strickland, Sir G. Wortley, rt. hon: J. S. 
Sullivan, M. Wyld, J. 

Talfourd, Serj. TELLERS, 

Tancred, H. W. Tufnell, H. 


Tennent, R. J. Hill, Lord M. 
List of the Nogs. 


Arkwright, G. Martin, C. W. 
Baines, M. T. Masterman, J. 
Baring, T. Moore, G. H. 
Benett, J. O’Brien, Sir L. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Renton, J. C. 
Broadley, H. Robinson, G. R. 
Bruce, C. L. C. Sandars, G. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. Stephenson, R. 
Christy, S. Stuart, J. 
Disraeli, B. Thompson, Ald. 
Fuller, A. E. Thornhill, G. 


Hamilton, Lord C. 
Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 
Hildyard, R. C. 


Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Villiers, hon. F, W. C. 
Vyse, H. R. H. 


Hotham, Lord 

Johnstone, Sir J. TELLERS. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. Newdegate, C. N. 
Lockhart, W. Henley, J. W. 


House in Committee. 

Resolutions read. 

Mr. J. STUART must express his 
regret at the course the Government had 
thought fit to pursue on this subject. It 
vas agreed on all hands that this was a 
question of enormous importance. He 
(Mr. Stuart) considered that the Govern- 
ment had acted most improperly in trying 
to force on the discussion of this subject, 
and begged to move that the Chairman do 
how report progress, and on that question 
he would divide. 

After a short debate, 

On the question that the Chairman do 
report progress:—-Ayes 48; Noes 144: 
Majority 96. 


List of the Ayzs. 


Edwards, H. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gwyn, H. 

Halsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Hotham, Lord 
Hudson, G. 


Anstey, » a C. 
Arehdall, Capt. 
Arkwright, G. 
Baldock, E. H. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Broadley, H, 
Buck, L. W. 
Burrell, Sir ©, M, 
Cobbold, J. C, 
Davies, D. A. S, 
raeli, B, 
Dundas, q. 
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Ingestre, Visct. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. I. 
Knox, Col. 
Lockhart, W. 
Masterman, J. 
Miles, W. 

Moore, G. H. 
Morgan, O. 
Neeld, J. 

Palmer, R. 
Renton, J. C. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Robinson, G. R. 
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Sandars, G. 
Somerset, Capt. 
Spooner, R. 
Stephenson, R. 
Thompson, Ald, 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Villiers, hon. F. W. C, 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
TELLERS, 
Stuart, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 


List of the Nogs. 


Adair, H. E. 

Adair, R. A. S. 

Adderley, C. B. 

Aglionby, Li. A. 

Alcock, T. 

Anson, hon. Col. 

Armstrong, Sir A. 

Armstrong, R. B. 

Arundel and Surrey 
Earl of 

Bagshaw, J. 

Bellew, R. M. 

Berkeley, hon. Capt. 

Bouverie, hon. E, P. 

Bowring, Dr. 

Boyd, J. 

Boyle, hon, Col. 

Brotherton, J. 

Bruce, Lord E. 

Buller, C. 

Campbell, hon. W. F. 

Carew, W. II. P. 

Carter, J. B. 

Childers, J. W. 

Christy, S. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 

Clifford, H. M. 

Cobden, R. 

Cocks, T. S. 

Coke, hon. E, K. 

Courtenay, Lord 

Craig, W. G. 

Dalrymple, Capt. 

Devereux, J. T. 

Douglas, Sir C. E. 

Duff, G. S. 

Duke, Sir J. 

Dundas, Adm. 

Ebrington, Visct, 

Elliot, hon. J. E. 

Estcourt, J. B. B, 

Evans, J. 

Fordyce, A. D. 

Forster, M. 

Fox, W. J. 

Freestun, Col. 

Glyn, G. C. 

Grace, O. D. J. 

Granger, T. C. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 

Haggitt, F. R. 


Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 


Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hastie, A. 
Hawes, B. 
Hay, Lord J. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 








Heneage, E. 
Henry, A. 

Hindley, C. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hollond, R. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Hume, J. 

Jervis, Sir J. 
Keogh, W. 
Kershaw, J. 

King, hon, P. J. L. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S, 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Locke, J. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Maher, N. V. 
Martin, J. 

Martin, S. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Milner, W. M. E. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Monsell, W. 
Morgan, H. K. G. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L, 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
O’Brien, J. 

Ogle, S. C. H. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord G. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Perfect, R. 

Peto, S. M. 
Pigott, F. 

Pinney, W. 

Pugh, D. 

Pusey, P. 
Raphael, A. 
Reynolds, J. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Ricardo, O. 

Rich, H. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, hon. E. S. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Scully, F. 

Seymer, H. K. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
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Simeon, J. Townshend, Capt. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. Trelawny, J. S 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. Turner, G. J. 
Spearman, HH. J. Tynte, Col. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. Vivian, J. H. 
Strickland, Sir G. Ward, H. G. 

Stuart, Lord D. Watkins, Col. 
Sullivan, M. Westenra, hon. J. C. 
Talbot, C. R. M. Westhead, J. P. 
Talfourd, Serj. Wilson, M. 

Tancred, H. W. Wood, rt. hon. Sir C, 
Tennent, R. J. Wood, W. P. 
Thompson, Col. Wortley, rt. hon. J. S. 
Thornely, T. TELLERS. 
Towneley, C. Tufnell, H. 
Towneley, J. Hill, Lord M. 

Some further discussion having ensued, 
chiefly of a personal and party description, 
the House then resumed, and the Chair- 
man reported progress. 

Committee to sit again. 

House adjourned at a quarter past 
Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 19, 1848. 


Mrinures.] Pusuic Brits.—1° Commons Inclosure Bill. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From the Presbytery of Strath- 
bogie, for the Amendment of the Present System of Gran- 
ting Spirit Licences in Scotland.—From Ipswich, and 
King’s Lynn, for the Adoption of Measures for Suppres- 
sion of Seduction and Prostitution.—From Rye, com- 
plaining of the State of the Turnpike Trusts in England 
and Wales.—From Westminster, for the Better Obser- 
vance of the Sabbath.—From Stirling, and a great num- 
ber of other Places, against the Marriage (Scotland) Bill, 
and the Registering Births (Scotland) Bill. 


THE RAILWAY GAUGE. 
Lorp REDESDALE asked whether it | 


was the intention of the Railway Commis- 





sioners to oppose the introduction into any 
private Bill of any provisions for altering 
the gauge of any railway authorised to be} 
constructed by any Act which had passed | 
prior to the passing of the Gauge Act in 
1846; whether they proposed to bring in a | 
Bill in the present Session to alter and | 
amend the Gauge Act; and whether ary | 
report had been prepared by them upon} 
the subject, or whether they intended to | 
recommend that the consideration of the 
same should be postponed to the next Ses- | 
sion of Parliament ? 

Eart GRANVILLE replied, that clauses | 
for the alteration of the gauge had been in- | 
troduced into two or three Bills in the | 
House of Commons, which it was the in- 
tention of the Railway Commissioners to | 
oppose; that it was not the intention of 
the Commissioners to introduce any Bill 
this Session for the alteration of the Gauge 
Act; but that the question of a ee 


| ships in the most forcible manner, Was the 


gauge was under consideration, and tha 
its decision would depend upon the regu} 
of an experiment which was about to be 
tried on one of the lines. 


DRAINAGE WORKS IN IRELAND, 

Lorp FARNHAM, before putting the 
question of which he had given notice teh. 
tive to the discontinuance of the draj 
works in the county of Cavan, and the dis. 
missal of the labourers employed thereon, 
wished to make a few prefatory remarks, 
Their Lordships were aware that during 
the last few years very extensive schemes 
of drainage had been set on foot in Ire. 
land. One of these was connected with 
the drainage of the rivers tributary to the 
Erne, in the north of Ireland. This work 
extended nearly thirty miles in the county 
of Cavan, and had given employment to 
3,500 persons. It was strictly of a repro. 
ductive character. It was a grand national 
object, intended to connect that part of 
the country with Belfast to the north, 
through the Ulster canal; and, through 
the Shannon, with Limerick to the south, 
and calculated to drain 30,000 acres of 
land, flooded, on the average, during eight 
months in the year. He regretted to state 
that on Saturday, the 10th inst., the Board 
of Works issued an order, through their 
officers, that the works upon seven of the 
tributary streams should be stopped, and 
the consequence was that upwards of 2,000 
persons, without one moment’s notice, had 
been dismissed from their employment. 
He was unwilling to tréspass long on their 
Lordships’ attention, but could not avoid 
making one or two remarks on this most 
appalling subject. In the first place, he 
must observe that the character of the 
works on which these poor men were en- 
gaged was highly reproductive. The Go- 
vernment, by laying out the money in the 
first instance, would have had the money 
repaid to them by instalments. This was, 
too, the best time of the year, as their 
Lordships were aware, for persons employ- 
ed in such works. They had to remove 
obstructions in rivers, to cut canals in low 


|lands, which at other seasons of the year 


were flooded. But the most important 
feature in the case, and that which induced 
him to bring the matter before their Lord- 


circumstance of the peculiar time at which 
the dismissal of so large a number of men 
had taken place. This was the time of 
the year when even, under ordinary @!- 
cumstances (and when they were not sub- 
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‘sted to the destitution and distress from 
‘which the people had suffered for two years, 
and by which they had been overwhelmed), 
it was most difficult to obtain employment 
—namely, between the sowing season and 
the harvest; the time between April and 
August. For labourers or small farmers 
it was most difficult in all years, but now 
impossible, to obtain livelihood in these 
months. There was, however, another 
circumstance Which rendered the dismissal 
of these persons at the present moment a 
most cruel act. Their Lordships would 
scarcely credit him when he stated, that 
since the 12th of December last two rates, 
oe of 5s., and the other of 3s. 4d., had 
been struck in the poor-law union of Ca- 
van; making altogether a poor-law rating 
of 8s. 4d. within five months upon a most 
distressed and impoverished district. Now, 
if the persons to whom he had alluded 
vere thrown wholly out of employment, 
where were they to look for a subsistence ? 
landed property is already completely 
overwhelmed with the operation of the 
present poor-law system; and he would 
ask how a third rate could by possibility 
be enforced, for the maintenance of the 
men thus suddenly and cruelly dismissed 
from the works, and for the support of 
their families? In all years, it is most 
dificult for the tenant to pay his rent 
during the spring half year; but at the 
present period the farmer has neither 
crops nor cattle to meet this demand, and 
his utter inability to bear the superadded 
weight of increased poor-rates must be ap- 
parent to all. The landed proprietor feels, 
too, most severely the unequal pressure of 
this burthen; which, if it continues un- 
checked, must produce the necessary re- 
sult of his diminishing his staff of labour, 
and thus tend to add a still greater accu- 
mulation to the mass of misery to which 
there is now no means of giving adequate 
relief. These persons, forming so large a 
body, being thrown out of employ, they 
could not look to another rate being made 
in addition to the two rates already struck. 
Bnt he much feared that, impoverished as 
the country was, from the highest to the 
lowest or humblest classes, it would be ut- 
terly impossible to raise even the rate 
which had been last made. How these 
men were to subsist he could not tell. 

hey could not starve; and here, perhaps, 
he might be excused if he told their Lord- 
ships what was the character of these men. 

ey had invariably conducted themselves 
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| 


as honest, industrious, and peaceful men— | committed the slightest outrage, no mis- 
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as the lower orders of the Irish always do, 
when they have got employment, and are 
not made the tools of designing agitators. 
He was himself constantly resident in this 
part of the country, and had watched the 
conduct of the men engaged in this em- 
ployment. They had carried the statement 
of their grievances to him, thinking that 
he had the power—as he had the wish, 
certainly—to restore them to their work. 
Six hundred of these unfortunate but de- 
serving men, being one-fourth of the whole 
number, had memorialised himself and also 
other landed proprietors. With the per- 
mission of the House, he would read the 
memorial to their Lordships :— 


in Ireland. 


“They were supporting families to the amount 
of 2,500 persons; that they were now, in conse- 
quence of the drainage works being stopped, 
thrown idle, and their families left in a state of 
the most extreme destitution, there being no la- 
bour doing in the country, and they being denied 
relief from the poor-law guardians. The peti- 
tioners appealed to the engineer under whom they 
worked to show that they were ever willing to 
earn support for their families at any rate of 
wages he gave them, and that while employed 
they conducted themselves in the most peaceable 
manner, not minding the politics that were talked 
of, and living free from the disturbances that 
often occurred on such works. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the memorialists begged him (Lord 
Farnham) and the other gentry of the place to 
use their influence, which they had always been 
ready to do in the cause of charity, to have the 
drainage works continued at least through the 
next three months, that the petitioners might be 
able to save their families from death by starva- 
tion, which was inevitable if some employment 
was not afforded.” 


To this memorial a statement was append- 
ed, signed by the Lord Bishop of Kilmore 
and the resident magistrates of the dis- 
trict, stating that ‘‘ the sudden dismissal 
of so many persons is an act of great hard- 
ship, and will necessarily be attended with 
great distress.’ In conclusion, the noble 
Lord said, he had every confidence that 
the case which he had laid before their 
Lordships would meet with the favourable 
consideration of the noble Marquess oppo- 
site, and of his noble Friend at the head 
of the Irish Government, and he knew they 
would do all they could to raise money to 
continue in employment the full number of 
those unfortunate but deserving men. He 
might further state, that during the whole 
time these men had been employed on the 
public works, there had not been brought 
to the sessions a single case of any indivi- 
dual having stolen a farthing’s worth of 
property of any description; no person had 
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chief had ever been done to the property | nished the Government with their reasons 
of any gentlemen or farmers through whose | for taking such a step ? 3. Whether sug, 
lands these works ran. He could not an-| order of the Board of Works wag applica. 
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swer for the consequence to these men and 
their families if they should not be restored 
to their employment. It was unreasonable 
to expect that men, wasted by disease 
themselves, and seeing their wives and 
children dying of starvation, fever, or dy- 
sentery, could submit to such misery with- 
out a murmur. He greatly feared, from 
this wholesale dismissal of the labourers, 
serious consequences to the peace of the 
country. Many of them had been earning 
from 23d. to 6d. a day, having strength 


ble to all parts of Ireland where similar 
works were in progress, or only. enforced 
in particular localities ; and, in the latter 
case, by what rules and principles the 
Board of Works were regulated, in making 
the selection ?”’ 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE pn. 
gretted that the answer he was about tg 
give might not be altogether sati 
to the noble Lord. This subject was un. 
doubtedly one which must deeply interest 
their Lordships and the public, both from 


and inclination to work at any price. But | the nature of the works, which were of an 
if they should be overtaken by famine | eminently useful and reproductive charae. 
and fever, they would no longer be able to | ter, and from the testimony which the 
work, and must perish. He would call | noble Lord had so strongly borne to the 
upon the Government, in the strongest | character of the workmen employed upon 
possible terms, to advance the money re-| them. It was with great regret that he 
quired to continue these works, which, as |(the Marquess of Lansdowne) had heard 
he had before stated, could not fail to be | that these works were abandoned; but he 
highly reproductive. The money would | begged to explain that that was no act of 
be sooner or later indispensably required. | the Government. Those works’ did not 
If the Treasury could not command it, it | come within the description of works au- 
would be better for them to raise it at|thorised by the Land Improvement. Act; 
once. It would be far better, on every | but the Board of Works were authorised 


account, to provide the necessary sum for | to carry them on so far as loans could be 
carrying on immediately the whole of the | obtained for the purpose. The works were 


works which had been suspended, and giv-| carried on partly by means of loans pro- 
ing employment in reproductive labour to | vided by individuals who were interested 
a large class of people, able and willing to | in the property to be benefited, or by per 
work—having their strength unwasted and | sons who advanced money on speculation; 
their energies unimpaired—than to be partly by loans which were furnished by 
obliged hereafter to dole out a still larger | the Board of Works from the publie funds 
sum in aid of oppressive and overwhelm- | to a certain extent, but not to an indefinite 
ing poor-rates, which it would be useless} amount. He deeply regretted the exbaus- 
to impose, because impossible to collect | tion of the funds at this particular. time; 
them from a wretched and distressed popu- | but it was not in the power of the Board 
lation, their bodies wasted by disease, and | of Works to apply any additional sums to 
their minds filled with discontent, and em- | the continuance of those works, 

bittered by the miseries they had suffered. | 

Should Government accede to his request, IRISH POOR LAW. 

he would venture to insure to them that} orn MONTEAGLE rose to move the 
reward which, next to the approbation of Resolutions of which he had given n0- 
their own consciences, would prove most | 4:,, .__ 

valuable ” them—the thanks of ® suffer. | «© That the Circular Letters of the Irish Poot 
ing, & relieved, and a grateful class of Law Commissioners, dated the 23rd May, 1848, 
people. He would now put the questions | direct a Change in Practice at variance with the 
of which he had given notice :—‘ 1. Whe- | direct Provisions of the Ist and 2nd Viet.,cap. 54 
ther the Government have received any in- | 8¢¢t. 53, 54, and the 10th Viet., cap. 31, seth 4 
formation respecting the discontinuance of | 7 That such a Change in the Administration of 
the works under the Drainage Act in the | the Law, if shown to be necessary and expedient, 
county of Cavan, and the dismissal, by | can only be carried into effect by the Authorityof 
order of the Board of Works, of the la- | the Legislature. 


bourers employed in them; and whether, “ That any Orders issued, or Authority elses 
such discontinuance of the drainage works 
is permanent, or merely temporary? 2. 
Whether the Board of Works have fur- 

| 


** s t 
or exercised, by an Administrative Department, 0 


| alter or set aside the Law of the Land, is of Danget 


iate Atten- 


ous Precedent, and demands the immed 
hen such 


tion of the House, more especially W 
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Orders are issued during the Session, when the 
sense of Parliament might have been taken upon 
the Question.” 


This was a subject which affected England 
ss much as it did Ireland; and he would 

Jain to their Lordships in a very few 
yords the case he was about to submit to 
them. The question which he was desired 
to raise was, whether the Poor Law Com- 
missioners had or had not exceeded their 
suthority. In every poor-law the principle 
had been recognised that relief given to a 
wife was relief given to the husband; and 
that relief given to a child under fifteen 
years of age was relief given to the father. 
When the last Irish Poor Law Bill was in 
the other House, a clause was inserted 
which had the effect of prohibiting the ex- 
tension of relief to any person in posses- 
sion of more than a quarter of an acre of 
land, The Bill did not palpably differ from 
the law of England, with this exception, 
that the practice under the law in Ireland 
vas more in favour of the pauper than it 
was in the former country. Taking, then, 


the two provisions of the Irish Poor Law 
towhich he had referred together, it was 
evident that the giving relief to the wife 
or child of a person who held more than a 
quarter of an acre of land was prohibited. 


Now, the order issued by the Irish Poor 
law Commissioners, in the circular dated 
the 23rd of May, entirely set aside this 
provision of the law, as completely as if it 
had been repealed by Act of Parliament; 
because it said that cases of very great 
privation had arisen, ‘‘ in consequence of 
the head of the family refusing to give up 
the occupation of any part of the land he 
held” (the occupation being more than a 
quarter of an acre); and proceeded to di- 
rect that such members of the family of a 
person holding more than a quarter of an 
are of land as might be destitute, might 
legally be relieved in the workhouse of 
the union; or if the workhouse were full, 
the guardians might relieve them out of 
the workhouse, if an order of the Poor 
Law Commissioners authorising the relief of 
such persons out of the workhouse, under 
the second section of the Act, when in 
operation in the union in which they re- 
sided. The effect of the circular would be 
‘encourage persons not to give up the 
Possession of their land; and the person re- 
fusing to do so would have a direct advan- 


cause he would receive relief for his family 
under the cireular, which would be claimed 
the other under the law. This assump- 
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| Law Commission. 
lage over him who gave up possession, be- 
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tion of authority by the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners should be terminated. It was time 
that some understanding should be come to 
as to the principle to be observed; and if 
that laid down by the Commissioners were 
right let it be declared to be law by Parlia- 
ment; for if the Commissioners were al- 
lowed to set aside the law, there would 
cease to be any co-operation on the part of 
the people of Ireland in maintaining it. 
In reference to the relief works, it would 
be recollected that complaints were made 
that parties in possession of land were per- 
mitted to take advantage of them, and it 
was said that they were got upon the relief 
works by the interest of persons wishing 
to be the better able thereby to obtain 
their rent from those parties. This was 
put a stop to, and direct authority was 
given to the Government officers to strike 
off from the public works the holders of 
land. How then could be reconciled with 
that course of proceedings the circular of 
the Irish Poor Law Commissioners, which 
set forth that parties receiving relief might 
continue in possession of their land? In 
the case drawn up by the Commissioners 
for the opinion of the Attorney General, 
the circumstance of a woman who perished 
from want was mentioned. The law, how- 
ever, was not responsible for that. It was 
stated in the case, that—*‘ inquiry has 
been made by the inspector of the union in 
which the woman died, in order to ascer- 
tain the truth of this statement; and he 
has confirmed it, and stated at the same 
time that the woman’s husband and her 
children are not likely long to survive her, 
as the man will not give up the land he 
holds.”’” The defect was not in the law, 
for relief was open to these parties, but it 
was the unnatural husband and parent that 
was to blame, as he refused to do that 
which the law required him to do in order 
to get relief. With regard to the second 
circular of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
dated June 8, he observed that that claim- 
ed afresh the same unlimited power of set- 
ting aside the law; and if this enlarged 
system of relief were acquiesced in, the 
fund for the relief of the really destitute 
would be exhausted in a period compara- 
tively short. He could not believe that these 
citculars had been issued with the knowledge 
of the official members of the Irish Poor 
His right hon. Friend 
the Sceretary for Ireland could hardly have 
been cognisant of the first circular, or of 
the awkward and inefficient way in which 
it was attempted to be explained by the 
2D 
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second circular. The circular of the 23rd 
of May, if permitted to be acted on, would 
give rise to the direst consequences, inas- 
much as it would hold out to those who 
disregarded the law not only impunity from 
punishment, but an actual premium for 
persevering in that disobedience. The 
noble Lord concluded by moving the reso- 
lutions. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
not at all surprised that this subject had 
attracted the attention of the noble Lord. 
Agreeing as he did in most that had fallen 
from the noble Lord, and in the impor- 
tance of preventing any mischief arising 
from misapprehension on this subject, he 
hoped he should be able to satify the noble 
Lord that it would be perfectly consistent 
with his duty and with the interests of Ire- 
land to withdraw or suspend any Motion 
on the subject. Undoubtedly he (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne) could not concur in 
the proposed Motion, if upon no other 
ground, still upon this, namely, because it 
took on itself to pronounce the law, not in 
the form of an Act of Parliament, but by 
the resolutions of one House, and thus lead 
them into the very error into which the 
Commissioners had fallen. The only ex- 
planation he could offer of the circular in 
question was, that it was hastily drawn up 
to meet a particular object, and that it 
emanated in a moment of haste from a de- 
sire to prevent the destruction of life from 
starvation, which had, indeed, taken place 
in one particular instance. If the principle 
of the circular were adopted as a general 
rule, it would, no doubt, subvert the prin- 
ciple of the law, and of the policy on which 
it was founded. The intention of the Le- 
gislature was that the law of Ireland should 
not exceed the law of England in its pro- 
visions for maintaining the poor. He was 
sure the House would agree with him when 
he said that those who held possession of 
land ought to be compelled to provide for 
the maintenance of their families. That 
was the law of England, and he did not 
hesitate to say that it ought to be the law 
of Ireland also. So fully was he convinced 
of the necessity and justice of acting upon 
that principle, that it afforded him great 
satisfaction to be able to inform the House 
that the Poor Law Commissioners of Ire- 
land intended as soon as possible to make 
an order to the effect that no assistance 
should be given by the head of a family 
whenever he is in possession of land. It 
was the duty of the Commissioners to see 
that relief was duly administered; and he 
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doubted not their Lordships would appror 
of the regulations by which it was To. 
posed that that object should be carried 
into effect. Owing to the eagerness with 
which land was sought for in Treland—the 
almost ungovernable desire which influenced 
the peasantry of that country to obtain 
upon any terms the possession of land, it 
frequently happened that small patches got 
into the hands of parties who were in the 
utmost extremity of distress, and those 
wretchedly poor individuals held it without 
being able to make the least contribution 
towards the maintenance of their fami. 
lies. Now, he did not hesitate to say, 
that men who placed themselves in such 
a position ought to be punished. There 
could be no greater state of misery than 
that which permitted the continuance of 
such a system, and the Legislatute was 
bound to take care that those who possessed 
property, who held land, and neglected to 
provide for their families, should be pu- 
ished, for surely the possession of land af. 
forded primd facie evidence that they were 
not altogether without the means of making 
provision for those who stood towards them 
in the nearest degree of relationship: s 
long as such people had anything to be 
reached, their immediate families ought not 
to become burdensome to the ratepayers. 
He quite agreed with his noble Friend that 
of all abuses connected with the adminis- 
tration of the poor-laws none could be 
greater than that the wives and ehildren 
of men who held land should go to a public 
charity for relief; he therefore thought that 
no time should be lost in issuing an order 
that assistance should not in future be 
given to such persons, or those naturally 
dependent on them. No doubt there must 
be exceptions made in particular eases; 
and most certainly the grounds of such 
exceptions ought to be recorded and sub- 
mitted to the Poor Law Commissioners. 
Those were the views which he entertained 
on the subject: he believed he might say 
that his Colleagues . in office entertained 
similar opinions; and he trusted that what 
he had said would be sufficient to induce 
his noble Friend to suspend his Motion, s 
least for the present. 

Lorv BROUGHAM said, that though 
he had expressed some surprise at the em. 
culars now on the table of their Lordships 
House, yet he was by no means prepa 
to say that he differed from the opinions 
expressed by the Attorney and Solieitor 
General for Ireland, and the inclination 
of his mind certainly was that the law 
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fully bore them out; but of this no rational | But he thought the circular incautiously 
being could entertain a doubt that, whe- | worded, for it seemed to lead to the suppo- 
ther by a new Act of Parliament, or by a sition that the wives and children of such 


new order, something must be done to put , 
snend to a gross and flagrant abuse, which | 


threatened the structure of society—at 
least of economical society. It was into- 
lerable that a man, say with 500/. a year, 
should refuse to maintain his family, be- 
cause, if @ man with any means whatever, 
were able to refuse, then upon principle a 
man of the largest property must be en- 


persons were to be indiscriminately reliev- 
ed. He always thought that the Quarter- 
Acre Clause was a salutary enactment; 
and he had generally disapproved of any- 
| thing calculated to interfere with its ope- 
ration. As to the Motion of his noble 
Friend, it had at least produced a satisfac- 
tory discussion; and, that end having been 
answered, he trusted that his proposition 


titled to do likewise. As to the construc- | might, for the present, be advantageously 
tion of the law which had been brought | suspended. 

uder their notice, he must be permitted | The Eart of ST. GERMANS econsid- 
to say he did not think it expedient that | ered that if an order were framed to meet 
their Lordships should pronounce any opin- | the case, such an arrangement would super- 
jon whatever; and for that reason he | sede any modification of the law. It was 
thought that they would scarcely affirm | clear that a man who was in possession of 
the first resolution proposed by his noble | land, and left his wife and family charge- 
Friend, Still he was glad that the atten-| able to the union, refusing to give up the 
tion of the House had been called to the | land, ought to be made punishable. 

subject; and it was most satisfactory to| Lorp BEAUMONT said, it appeared that 
receive an assurance from his noble Friend | without an Act of Parliament it was im- 
the President of the Council that the | possible to get out of the difficulty which 
Queen’s Government felt the necessity of | existed under either the original or the 
making a change—at least of making some | present interpretation of the law. Sup- 
attempt to abate such an evil. Neverthe-| posing a person in possession of land to 
less, he saw great difficulty in framing such | be so poor notwithstanding as to be unable 
aa order as would fully meet the case; and | to support his wife and family, the refusal 


he feared that Ministers must come to Par-| of that man to give up the land appeared 
liament for a fresh enactment, in which he | to him (Lord Beaumont) as equivalent to 


feared also that there must be a great/| refusing to support his wife and family, 
many exceptions. | and he should be punished in the same 
The Duxe of RICHMOND thought it | manner as a man in England who refused 
would be well if the Government were to | to work to support his wife. If this could 
obtain a more deliberate opinion than any| not be done in Ireland, the law required 
that had yet been received from the law | immediate alteration; if the fault was in 
dficers of the Crown on the construction of | the law, the law should be amended. But 
the Act of Parliament. If the Irish Attor- | great caution should be used, since, what- 
ney and Solicitor General were right in | ever course was pursued, the law would be 
their view of the law, then he would advise | liable to much abuse. He believed the 
the Government to bring in a Bill enact-| noble Marquess was in possession of a pa- 
ing, that should the wives or children of | per which, when laid before their Lord- 
any holder of land accept relief, the title to | ships, would show that there were many 
the land should thereby be forfeited. If} persons in the receipt of workhouse relief 
he were an Irish magistrate, he should) who were known to have money in sav- 
punish the holders of such land with the ings-banks, invested in various sums, and 
utmost severity. | in other people’s names; in some cases the 
Lloro REDESDALE said, that they|sum amounted to 2007. Yet a person 
were bound to give relief to all starving | really in possession of so large a sum of 
persons; but he doubted that the mere| money was treated as one of the destitute 
Possession of land rendered a man liable} poor. The law, must, therefore, be made 
to be committed, supposing his wife and | as stringent as possible, 
family to claim relief. Lorp STANLEY said, their Lordships 
Lor> CAMPBELL said, it was quite | were indebted to the noble Lord for bring- 
tue that a man’s refusing to maintain his| ing forward this important subject; but 
wife and family formed no reason why| there was one consideration which in- 
hose poor people should be allowed to| duced him to suggest to the noble Lord 
*; provision must be made for them. | not to persevere in pressing his resolution, 
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second circular. The circular of the 23rd 
of May, if permitted to be acted on, would 
give rise to the direst consequences, inas- 
much as it would hold out to those who 
disregarded the law not only impunity from 
punishment, but an actual premium for 
persevering in that disobedience. The 
noble Lord concluded by moving the reso- 
lutions. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
not at all surprised that this subject had 
attracted the attention of the noble Lord. 
Agreeing as he did in most that had fallen 
from the noble Lord, and in the impor- 
tance of preventing any mischief arising 
from misapprehension on this subject, he 
hoped he should be able to satify the noble 
Lord that it would be perfectly consistent 
with his duty and with the interests of Ire- 
land to withdraw or suspend any Motion 
on the subject. Undoubtedly he (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne) could not concur in 
the proposed Motion, if upon no other 
ground, still upon this, namely, because it 
took on itself to pronounce the law, not in 
the form of an Act of Parliament, but by 
the resolutions of one House, and thus lead 
them into the very error into which the 
Commissioners had fallen. The only ex- 


planation he could offer of the circular in 


question was, that it was hastily drawn up 
to meet a particular object, and that it 
emanated in a moment of haste from a de- 
sire to prevent the destruction of life from 
starvation, which had, indeed, taken place 
in one particular instance. If the principle 
of the circular were adopted as a general 
rule, it would, no doubt, subvert the prin- 
ciple of the law, and of the policy on which 
it was founded. The intention of the Le- 
gislature was that the law of Ireland should 
not exceed the law of England in its pro- 
visions for maintaining the poor. He was 
sure the House would agree with him when 
he said that those who held possession of 
land ought to be compelled to provide for 
the maintenance of their families. That 
was the law of England, and he did not 
hesitate to say that it ought to be the law 
of Ireland also. So fully was he convinced 
of the necessity and justice of acting upon 
that principle, that it afforded him great 
satisfaction to be able to inform the House 
that the Poor Law Commissioners of Ire- 
land intended as soon as possible to make 
an order to the effect that no assistance 
should be given by the head of a family 
whenever he is in possession of land. It 
was the duty of the Commissioners to see 
that relief was duly administered; and he 
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doubted not their Lordships would Approve 
of the regulations by which it was 
posed that that object should be eagrisg 
into effect. Owing to the eagerness with 
which land was sought for in [relanduith 
almost ungovernable desire which influenced 
the peasantry of that country to obtain 
upon any terms the possession of land, it 
frequently happened that small patches got 
into the hands of parties who were in the 
utmost extremity of distress, and thos 
wretchedly poor individuals held it without 
being able to make the least contribution 
towards the maintenance of their fami. 
lies. Now, he did not hesitate to say, 
that men who placed themselves in such 
a position ought to be punished. Ther 
could be no greater state of misery than 
that which permitted the continuance of 
such a system, and the Legislature was 
bound to take care that those who possessed 
property, who held land, and neglected to 
provide for their families, should be pun. 
ished, for surely the possession of land af- 
forded primd facie evidence that they were 
not altogether without the means of making 
provision for those who stood towards then 
in the nearest degree of relationship: s% 
long as such people had anything to be 
reached, their immediate families ought not 
to become burdensome to the ratepayers. 
He quite agreed with his noble Friend that 
of all abuses connected with the adminis. 
tration of the poor-laws none could be 
greater than that the wives and children 
of men who held land should go to a public 
charity for relief; he therefore thought that 
no time should be lost in issuing an order 
that assistance should not in future be 
given to such persons, or those naturally 
dependent on them. No doubt there must 
be exceptions made in particular eases; 
and most certainly the grounds of such 
exceptions ought to be recorded and sub- 
mitted to the Poor Law Commissioners. 
Those were the views which he entertained 
on the subject: he believed he might sy 
that his Colleagues in office entertained 
similar opinions; and he trusted that what 
he had said would be sufficient to induce 
his noble Friend to suspend his Motion, s 
least for the present. 

Lorv BROUGHAM said, that though 
he had expressed some surprise at the elt. 
culars now on the table of their Lordships 
House, yet he was by no means preps 
to say that he differed from the opinions 
expressed by the Attorney and Solicitor 
General for Ireland, and the inclination 
of his mind certainly was that the law 
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fully bore them out; but of this no rational | But he thought the circular incautiously 
being could entertain a doubt that, whe- worded, for it seemed to lead to the suppo- 
ther by a new Act of Parliament, or by a sition that the wives and children of such 
new order, something must be done to put | persons were to be indiscriminately reliev- 
anend to a gross and flagrant abuse, which | ed. He always thought that the Quarter- 
threatened the structure of society—at Acre Clause was a salutary enactment; 
least of economical society. It was into-| and he had generally disapproved of any- 
lerable that a man, say with 500/. a year, | thing calculated to interfere with its ope- 
should refuse to maintain his family, be-| ration. As to the Motion of his noble 
cquse, if @ man with any means whatever, | Friend, it had at least produced a satisfac- 
were able to refuse, then upon principle a | tory discussion; and, that end having been 
man of the largest property must be en- | answered, he trusted that his proposition 
titled to do likewise. . As Py ‘sa ——- pe sd the present, be advantageously 
tim of the law which had been brought | suspended. 
uder their notice, he must be permitted| The Eart of ST. GERMANS consid- 
tosay he did not think it expedient that | ered that if an order were framed to meet 
their Lordships should pronounce any opin- | the case, such an arrangement would super- 
ion whatever; and for that reason he! sede any modification of the law. It was 
thought that they would scarcely affirm | clear that a man who was in possession of 
the first resolution proposed by his noble | land, and left his wife and family charge- 
bone ~_—_ he iy va pet ate | ~: to ees oe aga Me _ up the 
tion of the House ha een called to the | land, ought to be made punishable. 
subject; and it was most satisfactory to| Lorp BEAUMONT aud ennai that 
receive an assurance from his noble Friend | without an Act of Parliament it was im- 
the President of the Council that the | possible to get out of the difficulty which 
Queen’s Government felt the necessity of | existed under either the original or the 
making a change—at least of making some | present interpretation of the law. Sup- 
attempt to abate such an evil. Neverthe- | posing @ person in possession of land to 
less, he saw great difficulty in framing such | be so poor notwithstanding as to be unable 
an order as would fully meet the case; and | to support his wife and family, the refusal 
he feared that Ministers must come to Par-| of that man to give up the land appeared 
liament for a fresh enactment, in which he | to him (Lord Beaumont) as equivalent to 
feared also that there must be a great) refusing to support his wife and family, 
many exceptions. | and he should be punished in the same 
The Duxe of RICHMOND thought it | manner as a man in England who refused 
would be well if the Government were to | to work to support his wife. If this could 
obtain a more deliberate opinion than any | not be done in Ireland, the law required 
that had yet been received from the law | immediate alteration; if the fault was in 
yey of the Crown on the construction of | the law, the law should be amended. But 
the Act of Parliament. If the Irish Attor-| great caution should be used, since, what- 
ney and Solicitor General were right in | ever course was pursued, the law would be 
their view of the law, then he would advise | liable to much abuse. He believed the 
the Government to bring in a Bill enact-| noble Marquess was in possession of a pa- 
ing, that should the wives or children of per which, when laid before their Lord- 
any holder of land accept relief, the title to | ships, would show that there were many 
the land should thereby be forfeited. If} persons in the receipt of workhouse relief 
he were an Irish magistrate, he should) who were known to have money in sav- 
punish the holders of such land with the ings-banks, invested in various sums, and 
utmost severity. | in other people’s names; in some cases the 
loro REDESDALE said, that they|sum amounted to 2001. Yet a person 
were bound to give relief to all starving | really in possession of so large a sum of 
persons; but he doubted that the mere} money was treated as one of the destitute 
possession of land rendered a man liable| poor. The law, must, therefore, be made 
to be committed, supposing his wife and | as stringent as possible. 
family to claim relief. Lorp STANLEY said, their Lordships 
Lor> CAMPBELL said, it was quite | were indebted to the noble Lord for bring- 
true that a man’s refusing to maintain his| ing forward this important subject; but 
wife and family formed no reason why|there was one consideration which in- 
those poor people should be allowed to/ duced him to suggest to the noble Lord 
*) provision must be made for them. | not to persevere in pressing his resolution, 
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Throughout his statement and his resolu- 
tions the noble Lord had assumed that the 
Poor Law Commissioners, by the circular 
they had issued, had taken upon’ them- 
selves to ‘‘ set aside”’ and violate the law; 
whereas the defence of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners was—and he thought it was a 
valid defence—that they had acted accor- 
ding to the best interpretation Which the 
legal advisers of the Crown could put upon 
the law as it stood. The assumption in 
the resolution that the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners had ‘‘ set aside”’ the law, was not, 
therefore, warranted by the fact. With 
respect to the question itself, he did not 
feel himself competent to form a judgment 
as to the legality of the proceeding of the 
Commissioners; but he must say that he 
never saw an opinion in so direct contra- 
diction not only to what was considered to 
be the law, but to the avowed intention of 
both Houses of Parliament, or that of the 
Attorney General for Ireland. He did not 
see how the judgment and the intention of 
Parliament could have been more clearly 
and more explicitly expressed than they 
had been in referenee to this subject. 
When the Act of the 10th Victoria was 
under discussion in this House, it had 
been suggested (and he had said it would 
be so) that men possessing nine or ten 
acres of land would seek pauper relief. 
This was not credited by many of 
their Lordships, whereas it had turned out 
that in defiance of the intentions of the 


law, which was intended to check that | 


spirit of lavish expenditure apparently in- 
herent in Irish functionaries, and that des- 
perate clinging to land, whether the oceu- 


pation were beneficial or not, which was so | 
inherent in the Irish peasantry, they found | 


that boards of guardians had in many cases 
been relieving the families of men who 
held several acres of land. In fact, pro- 
visions which were almost deemed supere- 
rogatory had been not only neglected, but 
absolutely violated and set aside. He did 
not mean to say that it was imperative 
upon poor-law guardians not to afford re- 
lief to the wives and children of persons in 
possession of land. In England relief 
might be granted to the families of those 
not absolutely destitute, but with this pro- 
viso, that in such cases the person receiv- 
ing relief for his family, and yet not desti- 
tute, would be liable to penal consequences 
if he did not reimburse the outlay thus in- 
eurred. On the other hand, however, he 
viewed with the greatest apprehension and 
alarm the opinion given by Mr. Henn, and 
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sanctioned by the Irish Attorney Gener] 
—an opinion which went the length of gl. 
leging that the mere possession of twelve 
acres of land did not place a person in the 
position of being penally liable if his family 
were relieved from the rate. He (Lord 
Stanley) would have concluded ‘that ‘the 
person relieved was liable from ‘thé mere 
fact of his possession of the land. The 
opinion went on to state, that “ if the 
father, notwithstanding his possession of 
the land, is really unable to maintain the 
children, I do not think he could be pro- 
perly convicted under the 10th and llth 
of Victoria, cap. 84, section 2.” If that 
opinion were correct, the possession of 
land was no test as to the propriety of giv. 
ing relief at all. Yet Parliament intended 
it to be a final and conclusive test. The 
intention of the Legislature was, that the 
possession of land should exelude the ples 
of destitution. The opinion of Mr. Hem, 
backed by that of Mr. Monahan, was, that 
the possession of land did not exclude the 
plea of destitution. Those Gentlemen, 
however, recommended that every case 
should be decided on its own merits before 
boards of guardians. Why, this was open- 
ing the door as wide as if they had never 
passed an Act to shut it at all. The opin- 
ion to which he had alluded set aside what 
were the clearly expressed intentions of 
Parliament; and he concurred with the 
noble Lord who had spoken last in saying, 
that if the state of the law really were as 
Mr. Henn and Mr. Monahan had explained 
it to be, that it was a most unsatisfactory 
state, opposed to the avowed intentions of 
Parliament, and that it was imperative 
upon the Government to introduce some 
specific measure to put an end to a state 
of things so inconsistent with what was 
| the purpose of the Legislature. The pre- 
sent was a law which would let in upon 
Ireland a flood of landholding paupers—of 
| paupers holding, but not beneficially occu- 
| pying land; it would, in faet, tend to the 
| pauperisation of the whole country. It 
| would render the poor-law incapable of 
| being carried out; it would involve land- 
| lords, tenants, and paupers in one common 
ruin—would plunge the country into one 
common gulf of destitution, misery, a” 

death, from which even the resources 0 

this mighty empire would be unable to 
rescue it. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE replied : He con- 
sidered that there was no excuse for the 
circular letter which had been issued; it 
was, to say the least, imprudent and inju- 
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licious:.. He trusted that he was not with- 
out some justification for the course which 
he had. adopted, and that he had made out 
aease to the House. He would feel it his 
duty, after the statements which had been 
made, to withdraw the Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 

House adjourned. 
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Mesures.) New Memper Sworn. For Chester County 
(Northern Division), George Cornwall Legh, Esq. 

Pestie BiLLs. Reported.—Imprisonment for Debt (Ire- 
land), 
and passed;—Public Health; Appeals on Civil Bills 
(Dublin). 

Perrriows PressnteD. By Mr. Ord, from Dissenters of 
Hanover Square Chapel, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, for an 
Alteration of the Form of Oaths taken by Members of 
Parliament,—By Mr. Henry Berkeley, and Dr. Bowring, 
from an Immense Number of Places, for an Extension 
of the Elective Franchise.—By Mr. Bouverie, and other 
Hon. Members, from several Places, for Better Observ- 
ancé of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. El'ice, from Straith- 
kinness, ahd its Neighbourhood, Fifeshire, in favour of 
the Places of Worship Sites (Scotland) Bill—By Mr. 
Hume, from Inhabitants of the Island of Jamaica, to 
take the Case of the West India Colonies into Consider- 
ation —By Mr. Cardwell, from Liverpool, against any 
Alteration of the Sugar Duties.—By Sir John Pakington, 
from Members of the Mauritius Association in London, 
for Carrying out the Recommendations of the Committee 
appointed to Inquire into the Sugar Duties.—By Mr. 
Loeh, from the ‘Town Council of the Royal Burgh of 
Kirkwall, for Inquiry respecting the Crown Lands (Ork- 
néy)—By Viscount Adare, from the Parish of Glyn- 
corrwg, Glamorganshire, against the Diplomatic Rela- 
fons, Court of Rome, Bill.—By Mr. G. S, Duff, from 
Members of the Parochial Board of Elgin, for Alteration 
of, and by Mr. Duncan, from Dundee, against, the Lu- 
tatic Asylums (Scotland) Bill—By Sir George Grey, 
from Members of Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
in favour of Reform in the Medical Profession.—By Mr. 
Trelawny, from Guardians of the Poor of the Tavistock 
Union, for an Alteration of the Law respecting Mendi- 
cancy—By Captain Berkeley, from Masters, Mates, and 
Seamen employed in the Merchant Service, in the Port 
of London, respecting the Merchants’ Fund as Affecting 
Seamen Shipwrecked in the Colonies. 


THE COLONIAL OFFICE AND THE WEST 
INDIA COMMITTEE. 

Mr. HAWES had to make a very 
short statement to the House in conse- 
quence of some observations which had 
fallen the other night from the noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn, the drift of which 
was to accuse the noble Lord the Secre- 
lary of State for the Colonial Department 
of withholding a certain despatch from the 
Governor of one of the sugar colonies. 
He (Mr. Hawes) was examined before the 
West India Committee, he thought, on 
the 5th of May, and he then referred to a 
despatch from the Governor of Jamaica, 
vhich he informed the Committee would be 
furnished. The noble Lord had said that 
this despatch had been purposely withheld. 
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He had, therefore, thought it right to 
bring down the original despatch in his 
hand, with the minutes upon it and the 
dates, to which he should refer—and which 
would show, conclusively, that his noble 
Friend’s intention was that the despatch 
should be immediately communicated to the 
Committee. The despatch arrived on the 
27th of March. On the 27th of March he 
could state that it reached his hands, with 
a minute which was to the effect that— 


the West India Committee. 


“ This is a copy of the despatch for which the 
Committee on West India distress have asked. 
We had a copy of the document which was re- 
quired in the Votes of the House of Assembly. It 
was to be sent to the Committee to-day. Would 
it not be better to send instead a copy of this de- 
spatch, which is important, with the report and 
evidence which we have got now for the first 
time? There are two copies. And so it is de- 
sirable to send it to-day.” 


That reached his hands from the Secre- 
tary of State with the words—‘* I agree 
with you that this despatch ought to be 
given at the same time with the report and 
evidence to which it refers.”’ He added, 


‘1 agree ;’’ and on the 30th of March his 
noble Friend made a minute to this effect 
—‘‘ this may be laid before the Committee 
as suggested.”’ 


As the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn stated that the 
despatch had not been laid before the Com- 
mittee, he had thought it necessary to 
make inquiry on the subject, to show that 
it was the intention of his noble Friend 
(Earl Grey) and himself that it should be 
communicated. He was told, on the 28th 
of March, that the enclosure of the de- 
spatch containing the report of the evi- 
dence taken by the Legislature of Jamaica, 
had been sent to the Committee. The de- 
spatch required some attention, to have his 
noble Friend’s intentions carried into effect. 
When it was returned to the department, 
they omitted to act upon his instructions. 
It must be said in their defence that the 
mass of papers and pressure of business 
offered some apology for that omission; 
but what he was most anxious to state 
was, that here was a most decided inten- 
tion manifested on the part of his noble 
Friend (Earl Grey) and himself to have 
that despatch communicated to the Com- 
mittee. He thought that the House would 
be satisfied that he had set that point at 
rest. Allusion had been made, also, to 
papers moved for, before the House had 
adjourned. Those papers were not ready 
when the House adjourned; but he had 
laid them on the table on the day when 
the House met again. He could not have 
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done so earlier. In his evidence before 
the West India Committee, it was stated 
that certain despatches had arrived on the 
3rd of January; but he had referred parti- 
cularly to a despatch received on the Ist 
of February with respect to African emi- 
gration. He had apprehended that some 
delay had occurred; but on referring to 
the Votes he found that the papers in ques- 
tion were laid on the table on the 3rd of 
February, after the meeting of the House, 
and ordered to be printed on the 4th. He 
hoped he had succeeded in showing that 
there was no disposition to withhold any 
information of importance from the House. 


SUGAR DUTIES. 

On the Motion that the Speaker do leave 
the chair, 

Mr. ELLICE rose to call attention to 
the painful interest which the melancholy 
and unfortunate position of West Indian 
affairs had created in this country and in 
the colony. That must be his apology for 
interposing between the Motion of his 
noble Friend and the Speaker leaving the 
chair, in order that he might obtain from 
Her Majesty’s Government some explana- 
tion of the views of policy they entertained 
with respect to the future management of 
those colonies. When the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn originally gave notice of 
his Motion for a Committee of Inquiry into 
the state of West India Affairs, he then 
deprecated the delay that must take place 
between the colonists knowing what would 
be their fate— 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON rose to ap- 
peal to the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he would proceed with his statement, when 
he (Sir J. Pakington) had a regular notice 
on the Paper. He was not aware, when 
the right hon. Gentleman rose, that he was 
going to make a speech on the subject, 
and he now asked him to allow him (Sir J. 
Pakington) to move his Amendment. 

Mr. ELLICE begged to state, in reply, 
that his particular object in rising was to 
prevent the hon. Gentleman from moving 
his Amendment. It was of essential im- 
portance, before they were called upon to 
vote either for the Motion of his noble 
Friend, or for the Amendment of the hon. 
Baronet, that the House should have some 
explanation of the intentions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government as to the future state 
of the West Indies. The question already 
had been too much narrowed. He was not 
going into the consideration of the ques- 
tion of protection or the amount of protec- 
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tion, but grave and more serious considers. 
tions must be brought under notice before 
the question could be disposed of. He had 
in the first instance objected to the g 
pointment of the Committee on the me 4 
tion of the West Indies, proposed by the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord G. Bentinck), 
fearing that it would occasion great delay 
in the consideration of the subject by the 
House itself; but after what had occurred, 
he could not refrain from expressing his 
thanks to the noble Lord for the judgment 
and talent he had manifested in the course 
of the inquiry, and for the untiring pa- 
tience of the noble Lord and other Mem. 
bers serving on that Committee. If the in. 
formation could have been obtained from 
no other source, the report and the evi- 
dence taken before the Committee would 
have been amply sufficient to expose the 
condition of the colonies in the West In- 
dies to this country. Before they passed 
to the Resolution or to the Amendment, he 
wished the House to look to the state of 
things before them. Since the Emancipa- 
tion Act had passed, and compensation 
had been granted under it, and which had 
been considered in that House by many 
Members as a munificent boon to the colo- 
nies, they should look to the great want of 
provision that there had been in the shape 
of ether measures which should have ac- 
companied the great change in one ef- 
fected by the emancipation, and without 
which measures the compensation given 
would prove inadequate for the losses which 
the colonists would sustain. Compense 
tion was justly due to the colonies for the 
large sacrifices which they would be eér- 
posed to by these measures, the merits of 
which no one could doubt. But then they 
must look to the degree in which the in- 
terests of individuals were guarded, in 
dealing with the principle of giving ade- 
quate compensation for the losses with 
which they were threatened. They must 
also look to the course of events which 
immediately succeeded to the Emaneipa- 
tion Act. Every practical suggestion 
which had been then most strongly urged 
—cevery course which had been most reli 
upon to follow out that great measure and 
give it success—had been unattended to, 
and the colonies were denied all those fur- 
ther plans which were to carry the change 
into effect. He denied that the colonies 
were under the necessity of considering 
that compensation as full, for they were ™ 
a much worse situation than they had re 
son to expect, and they had been ¢ 
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ip the risk, not only of danger, but of utter 


nia. Look to the transactions which oc- 
qred immediately after the Emancipation 
Act. Large sums of money were sent to 
the Mauritius, and every encouragement 
ys given to the immigration into that 
ce of labourers from India. The popu- 

iytion had thus been doubled by means 
yhich were withheld from the West Indies. 
The amount of the produce in that colony 
had been doubled, much to the disadvan- 
tage of the West Indies, and, as it ulti- 
nately proved, much to the injury of the 
Mauritius itself, in consequence of the dif- 
{culties it had to contend with as regarded 
the supply of capital. Then, in 1844 and 
1845, the right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
Robert Peel) adopted the system of admis- 
sim for free-grown foreign sugar. In al- 
luding to this subject he wished at once to 
state, that he did not condemn the course 
taken by the Government of the right hon. 
Baronet, or of that pursued by his noble 
Friend and his Colleagues. The circum- 
stances which occurred in 1844 and 1845, 
by the extent and increase of credit which 
then existed, brought to this country such 
supplies of foreign sugar, that there was 
a2 enormous competition with that which 
came from the West Indian colonies. Then 
followed the Bill of 1846. He begged it to 
be understood that he did not complain of 
save-grown sugar being admitted to com- 
petition in the markets of this country. 
The Act of 1844 admitted free-grown fo- 
reign sugar, and the result which followed 
in 1846 was a necessary result, against 
vhich no Government could contend. It 
was obviously clear that the deficiency in 
other countries which would arise from fo- 
reign free sugar being brought from thence 
to supply our markets, must be filled up 
with foreign slave sugar, and therefore the 
operation of the former law was as effective 
ingiving an impulse to slave sugar as if it 
vere admitted directly. In addition to 
this, the House must recollect that con- 
siderable difficulties arose as to the opera- 
tion of the law of 1844 with regard to 
treaties with some foreign countries. The 
most difficult and nice questions of diplo- 
macy arose, and above all with respect to 
America, the slave-grown sugar from which 
tountry we were ultimately obliged to ad- 
mit on the same footing as foreign free 
sugar. The change, therefore, became 
inevitable. All these measures, however, 
Increased the difficulties of the colonies, 
for there could be no doubt as to the dis- 
and ruinous condition in which they 
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were placed. It had appeared before the 
Committee that, however much Gentlemen 
might differ as to the propositions which 
should be adopted, there was no difference 
of opinion as to the extent of distress and 
ruin in these colonies, and that it prevailed 
to such a degree as to be unparalleled in 
any other country in the world. And what 
were the remedial propositions of his noble 
Friend? As to the proposed alteration in 
the duty on sugar, it was an ingenious but 
small device to escape being placed on the 
horns of a dilemma, that was in either 
doing nothing, or in making a slight alter- 
ation in the Act of 1846. He did not ask 
for protection, but the question was, whe- 
ther they might not at once lower the duty 
on English plantation sugar to 10s. a ewt. 
If this could be done, on the same cl-arge 
as the amount which his noble Friend pro- 
posed to give for the purpose of obtaining 
a supply of labour from the coast of Africa 
—and which he believed was the most im- 
politic purpose to which the public funds 
could be applied—he trusted it would be 
done. His noble Friend might say he only 
intended to lend the money to the colonies, 
but the House and the country knew per- 
fectly well what such loans were, and what 
chance there was of their being ever re- 
paid. His noble Friend never could lend 
500,000/. for a more useless or imprac- 
ticable purpose. Then, with reference 
to the further intentions of his noble 
Friend with regard to colonies. Suppos- 
ing his noble Friend succeeded in carrying 
his resolutions, and his plan should receive 
the sanction of Parliament, did he con- 
sider in what spirit it would be received in 
the colonies, which all recent accounts de- 
scribed to be in the greatest state of dissa- 
tisfaction? The question involved was not 
merely one of protection. The question 
was as to whether they should receive some 
hope of the adoption of propositions calcu- 
lated to benefit their future condition, or 
whether they should at once subject them 
to despair by merely adopting the mea- 
sures proposed, and by which also they 
would ensure resistance to the authority 
of the Government, and the British Legis- 
lature would find to its cost that the colo- 
nial legislature would not vote subsidies 
for the support of the Government estab- 
lishments. He would then ask whether 
such a small reduction of duties as he had 
suggested in West Indian produce would 
not be a most politic measure. This 
struck him as the best course to follow. 
He had however chiefly risen to ask, after 
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the feelings manifested in the West Indies 
under their present distress, and the urgent 
prayers they had made for relief, if the 
answer was to be, that all they had to ex- 
pect was the two measures of the noble 
Lord? How would such a reply now be 
received in the West Indies? Did they 
expect, after what had passed, that the 
local governments in the West Indian co- 
lonies, or in Trinidad, or in Guiana, would 
be maintained by the legislatures there 
according to the scale proposed by Her 
Majesty's Colonial Department, when they 
received the news of the ruin into which 
the adoption of the proposed measures 
would plunge them? What he asked was, 
whether under such circumstances the Go- 
vernment was prepared to show if it was 
intended to propose some further measures 
for the relief of these colonies? His hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of the Colonies 
had made, as far as he could perceive, an 
unnecessary defence of his noble Friend 
the Secretary for the Colonies, in the 
charge of his having intended to withhold 
information from the Committee. There 
was, however, another point to which he 
wished to advert. A question was put the 
other night by the hon. Member for Inver- 
ness (Mr. Baillie) as to whether the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Hawes) would not produce 
some despatches which had been received 
from the Governor of Demerara? His hon. 
Friend said he could not then, but they 
must wait until the answers of the noble 
Earl the Secretary for the Colonies could 
also be furnished. This was not a proper 
answer; and certainly the Government got 
nothing by it; for all the information which 
was asked for was already in the hands of all 
connected with the West Indies. In the co- 
lony of Demerara, the Court of Policy of the 
place, and which had charge of the expen- 
diture of the funds of the colony, applied 
to his noble Friend at the head of the Co- 
lonial Office for a reduction of 25 per cent 
in the salaries of all public officers in that 
colony. They stated that the reduction of 
their means had been such as to deprive 
them of the power of paying the taxes ne- 
cessary to defray the charge of the large 
colonial establishment there. He under- 
stood his noble Friend (Earl Grey) had re- 
fused to listen to this request, and the con- 
sequence was, that the Legislature of the 
colony refused all supplies. This would be 
the case in all our West Indian Colonies. 
What was the case of Jamaica? From 
what source did the supplies come, which 
enabled the taxes to be paid in that colony ? 
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Out of the pockets of the merchants; who 
had to pay the most extravagant wages 
obtain a supply of sugar, which was sold 
at such a price here as would not remune. 
rate them. This state of things could not 
continue. He had before him the finan. 
cial accounts of Jamaica, from which it 
appeared the whole of the civil colonial 
expenditure of that colony was 300,0001,; 
the charge for collection of this amount 
was 33,0001.; the charge for the civil eg. 
tablishments was 55,000I.; the charge for 
the judicial establishments was 23,0001, 
and that for the ecclesiastical establish. 
ment was 13,0007. Did his noble Friend 
believe these charges would continue to be 
paid? If he did not, would he tell the 
House how he meant that the government 
of the colony should be carried on? Did 
he mean to allow things to continue in 
such a state that the great expectations to 
be derived from emancipation must fail? 
The poor people who were the peculiar ob. 
ject of that great measure still required 
constant attention and care, and it was 
necessary that a large number of stipen- 
diary magistrates should be maintained, 
for these people had to go before them 
constantly. and on apparently the most 
trifling affairs, and if this useful body was 
not kept up the great experiment of the 
emancipation of the colonial people would 
entirely fail. Such were the questions 
which he wished to put to his noble Friend 
before they proceeded further. The reason 
he took advantage of the Motion of his 
noble Friend, that the Speaker should 
leave the chair, was that they might ob- 
tain some further information to guide the 
House as to the future prospects of these 
colonies. He objected to the grant of 
500,000/., even supposing the West In- 
dians would take it; but he did not believe 
they would; but if they did, he believed 
the adoption of the plan would be the most 
impolitie course which could be proposed 
for the benefit of the colonies. What was 
the state of the West Indies now? A 
great majority of the planters had been 
placed under the most unfortunate cireum- 
stances, and they had abandoned altoge- 
ther the cultivation of their property. On 
three estates cultivation had totally ceased, 
and the same state of things would follow 
on a great many more plantations, if proper 
steps were not taken to avert the threat- 
ened evil. If they dealt with foresight 
and prudence, they might preserve these 
properties still under cultivation, by proper 
arrangements for adjusting the 
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wd supply of labour. If all imperial le- 
Jaton was to be confined to these mea- 
wes, the result would be that after 
juving’ excited expectations, they had 
only proposed that which would lead to 
despair... ‘He repeated, if they even now 
wted-with _ prudence and wisdom, those 
ofthe» colonists who still cultivated 
their property might not be involved in 
ecommon ruin which had fallen upon 
theother owners of property in the colo- 
ries, He did not disguise the circumstance 
that his hopes did not go beyond this; for 
the great proportion of the properties 
inthe West Indian colonies had been irre- 
tievably ruined. He had listened with 
great attention to the speech of his noble 
Friend;'and there was one passage in it 
vhich he had heard with great pain, 
umely, that part of it in which his 
wble-Friend adverted to the extravagance 
ofthe West Indian planters. He was sorry 
that his noble Friend should have been in- 
fuenced'and been led away by such an 
opinion, coming as it evidently did from 
the Colonial Office; a department of the 
Government which always affected to un- 
derstand the interests of the colonies bet- 
terthan the colonists could do themselves. 
Tor'theJast ten or twelve years he had 
ceased'to have any interest in the colonies. 
The property which he had held in those 
clonies he had let to persons who were 
formerly his agents, and he now received 
fom them an amount of rent equivalent to 
the salaries which he formerly paid them 
whisagents. He did so because he knew 
theadvantage of giving the care of pro- 
perty in the West Indies to persons who 
resided on it; indeed without this it was 
almost impossible to cultivate it. But what 
vas the case with those persons to whom 
he had alluded? Notwithstanding the 
comparatively miserable charge they had 
to pay, these persons were almost ruined; 
and after having expended all the savings 
they had made from their hard-gained 
carnings, were now amongst those who 
plied to the Government and the Legis- 
ture for such small aid as would save 
them from utter and irretrievable ruin. 
Such a reflection as had been made on 
the alleged extravagance of the West 
Indian planters, was, as regarded these 
poor people, an observation as unjust as it 
"as ungenerous. He hoped he should hear 
to more of such reflections. As far as he 
, read the evidence given before the 
= of the noble Lord (Lord G. 
utinek), it appeared to him that there 
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was not the slightest ground for such a 
charge; on the contrary, it was shown the 
greatest pains was taken in economising la- 
bour, and every means was resorted to to 
get an increased amount of produce; but 
still, notwithstanding the adoption of all im- 
provements, the greatest difficulties were 
experienced in keeping estates in cultiva- 
tion, in consequence of the price of the pro- 
duce being insufficient. The evidence also 
showed that the planters had been obliged 
to part with their improved machines and 
engines to persons in the Havana, that 
being the only chance of getting any return 
for them. There was another circumstance 
to which he wished to call the attention of 
his noble Friend. Allusions had often 
been made to the white population in our 
colonies, and in the Spanish colonies in the 
West Indies. When allusion was thus 
made to Cuba and our colonies, hon. Gen- 
tlemen were apt to forget the different cir- 
cumstances of the two cases. It might make 
comparatively little difference between a 
man living in Spain or in Cuba. The 
Spaniard lived under a burning sun in one 
place as well as the other; but the circum- 
stance of an Englishman going to a tropi- 
cal country was different; and the only 
inducement which could lead him to a 
West Indian colony was the hope of getting 
a return for his capital and for the exer- 
cise of his industry. They had also been 
toll that the number of the white popula- 
tion was reduced to a miserable proportion 
of the whole inhabitants of our colonies, 
and did not amount to above seven or eight 
per cent as compared with the coloured 
population. When even those who re- 
mained saw the ruin of the capitalists en- 
gaged in the production of sugar in those 
colonies, it would drive more and more of 
them away. He would then ask his noble 
Friend, whether it was wise, by measures 
of this description, to throw despair into 
the minds of the whole white population of 
the colonies, if he wished to maintain the 
social condition of the people there? These 
were some of the important considerations 
which had induced him to interfere. He 
did not say that he should not vote for the 
Resolutions, nor did he say that he should 
vote for the Amendment of the hon. Ba- 
ronet; all he wished was to ask his noble 
Friend whether he intended to shut out all 
hope from the colonists? If he heard no 
declaration from his noble Friend that it 
was the intention of the Government to 
propose other and more extensive measures 
for the relief of the colonies, he could not 
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support his noble Friend ; for he believed 
by pursuing such a course he should be 
acting in a way calculated to destroy the 
best interests of humanity and civilisation 
in the colonies. He was satisfied, if some- 
thing much more extensive was not done 
with respect to our colonies, but a short 
time would clapse between the passing of 
these measures and their ultimate destruc- 
tion. Another subject of great importance 
was under the consideration of the House, 
with respect to which he intended to give 
his support to his noble Friend—he meant 
the repeal of the navigation laws. Was, 
however, his noble Friend aware of the 
effect of this measure on the West Indies, 
should the cultivation of sugar be aban- 
doned in our colonies? There would then 
be no temptation to our merchants to send 
vessels to those colonies, and the trade 
would get into what was called its natural 
channel—that was, a direct intercourse 
between our West Indian possessions and 
the United States. He did not say that this 
should prevent them carrying out a great 
principle of sound policy; but the House 
should still be aware that the little trade 
which would be left in the West Indies 
would be carried on between the coloured 
people in the colonies directly with the in- 
habitants of the United States. There 
was another point connected with the sub- 
ject which required consideration. Did 
the noble Lord believe that the present 
charge for Governors could be maintained 
in the West India colonies? Some other 
plan for their maintenance must be de- 
vised than getting large salaries for them 
from the Colonial Assemblies. They would 
no longer be able to keep Lord Harris in 
Trinidad, or Sir C. Grey in Jamaica, un- 
less they paid them by the votes of the 
House, than they could expect to restore 
prosperity to the colonies by those mea- 
sures of his noble Friend. No one could 
read the admirable despatches of Lord 
Harris and the other Governors in the 
West Indies, without admitting that it 
would be most difficult to spare such effi- 
cient public servants. They must adopt a 
much wider course than had hitherto been 
pursued in the future government of these 
colonies, and they must avoid that system 
of petty interference in all details in the 
colonies on the part of the Colonial Office, 
which system, however, had not charac- 
terised merely the Government of his noble 
Friend, but of the various Governments 
which had preceded it for many years. It 
was impossible for his noble Friend at the 
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head of the Colonial Department, or an 
other man, to give satisfaction as long as 
the present system at the Colonial (fic. 
was continued, by which they never allowaj 
the people to do anything for themselves 
in the colonies. His noble Friend pro- 
posed that a grant for immigration of 
500,000. should be made to the colonies: 
and at the same time he said that his noble 
Friend the Secretary of the Colonies had 
not yet had time to consider the regula. 
tions or rules which were to govern the in. 
troduction of these blacks from Africa into 
the colonies. How long then would the 
plan be delayed? The colonists would be 
driven to despair by the answer which the 
Legislature would give to them if they only 
passed this measure; and the result would 
be to diminish, if not to destroy, all the in. 
fluence of this country with them. They 
would naturally ask whether they were to 
have no greater control over their own 
affairs than they had hitherto been allowed 
to exercise? They would say, “ If you 
cannot redress our grievances, why vill 
you not allow us to redress them ou- 
selves?’’ Why would they not, for in- 
stance, allow them to elect, as Governor, a 
man whom he had known during a great 
part of his life—whose wisdom, experience, 
and sagacity, were undoubted—he alluded 
to a near relative of the hon. Member for 
Montrose in Trinidad ? It was not possible 
that with this last coup de grace the old 
system of government could be maintained. 
He wanted, then, to know what the views 
of the Government here were upon this 
subject, before he came to deal with what 
he thought was hut a miserable and petty 
consideration, namely, what the exact duty 
on a pound of sugar ought to be. If they 
were prepared to vote money for the reduc- 
tion of these establishments, they could 
give them less protection for their sugar. 
If, on the other hand, they were not pre 
pared to do one thing or the other, then 
they ought to intrust to the colonies them- 
selves the election of their own Governors 
—the conduct of their own affairs upo 
such principles as were best calculated to 
retrieve their sad condition. He entirely 
agreed with his noble Friend that the days 
for protection were altogether gone by, 
There was one other reason against tel- 
porising upon this subject. They wer 
now living in times of great changes mT 
spect to other countries. They had arrived 
at a moment when it appeared they were 
to have low prices and high taxes—when 
there was no chance of escape; for 
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oild not get back to the times of the right 
jo, Gentleman opposite, in 1844, or to 
ihe times of Lord Goderich, in 1824. They 
iyi now made up their minds to the sys- 
om of credit under which no value, or an 
auggerated value, was given to commodi- 
is, They must now be content with the 
jy prises to which everything was likely 
fall, and, as well as they could, recon- 
de themselves to high taxes. This was a 

ieular crisis in the affairs of this coun- 
ty, at which he should think that it would 
ie both wise and consistent in the character 
fa reasonable Government tv hold out a 
ittle assistance to the West India colonies, 
vith a view of enabling them to tide over 
iheir present difficulties, and to arrive at a 
letter state of things. He should think 
that they were called upon to take a com- 
prehensive view of the condition of those 
clones, and to have dealt with them in 
ach @ manner as would, if not restore 
tem to their former prosperity, at all 
eents prevent the failure of that great ex- 
periment they had made in the abolition of 
savery—a measure to carry out which 
hey had made great sacrifices, and had 
rquired great sacrifices to be made by 
others, .He entreated the noble Lord, be- 
fwe he proceeded with the resolutions be- 
fre the House, to explain whether the pro- 
paitions he had already made were the 
oly measures he had in contemplation for 
the relief of the difficulties in which the 
West Indies were involved, or for the go- 
rmment and expenses of those colonies, 
commensurate with the reduced circum- 
stances under which they laboured. 

Lox JOHN RUSSELL: It appears 
tome that the more regular course to have 
ben taken would have been that the 
House should have gone into Committee, 
ad there to have heard such explanations 
ind defence of the resolutions to be pro- 
posed by the Government as we should 
have been prepared to offer. The hon. 
Baronet opposite, however, has not thought 
fit to allow that course to be taken; but 
has given notice of a resolution as an 
inendment on the Motion that the Speaker 
leave the chair. That being the course 
taken by the hon. Baronet, it seems to me 
that the only course the Government can 
pursue is, to hear the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman, and then to enter upon a de- 
fenee of the course of policy we propose to 
wdopt, What the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr, Ellice) asks us to do is, to enter into 
‘discussion and general explanation of our 
"ews now, before the hon. Baronet shall 
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make his Motion. But that is @ course 
which I am not prepared to adopt. I am 
the less inclined to adopt that course, be- 
cause my right hon. Friend—while he de- 
clared at the commencement of his speech 
that he blamed no one—while he threw out 
objections to every course that has been 
proposed, and, I should say, to every 
course that can be proposed—does not 
seem, with all his sagacity, knowledge, 
and experience upon the subject, to have 
made up his mind as to the course which 
he feels ought to be pursued. My right 
hon. Friend seems to think that we should 
not propose the course of giving any more 
protection, and that we ought not to have 
pursued the course of advancing money to 
assist the immigration of labourers into 
the West Indies. Now, it does appear to 
me, not only from all we know ourselves, 
but from all the evidence and suggestions 
laid before us by others, that one of these 
courses, or both, are desirable—that either 
we ought to give them a longer term of pro- 
tective duties, to enable the planters of the 
West Indies to make preparations for compe- 
tition, or that we ought to give them greater 
facilities for the introduction of labourers, 
thereby reducing the rate of wages; that 
one or both of these courses was necessary 
to remedy the distress which I regret to 
think exists in these colonies. But my 
right hon. Friend says it would be better 
to give them 500,000/. in the shape of 
diminished duties on their produce. But 
supposing we were to guarantee this 
500,0007., and look upon it as wholly lost 
to this country, the interest of that sum at 
4 per cent would be 20,0007., and the re- 
duction of duties that would give that 
amount would not be much more than what 
is proposed by the hon. Baronet; for no 
one supposes that the reduction of the pre- 
sent duty from 14s. to 10s. would produce 
a reduction of revenue of much less than 
20,0007. I do not mean to follow my 
right hon. Friend into his various ob- 
jections, because it would be, in fact, 
to enter into the whole debate which 
the hon. Baronet proposes to raise; 
but let me say, that with regard to the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet, he seems to 
me to have made a change in it, which, 
if his Motion be supported by the House, 
will place the West Indies, as well as Par- 
liament, in-a most embarrassing situation. 
As the Motion stood on Friday night, it 
was a very intelligible proposition—it was 
to give an increase of the protection, which 
is now 6s., and to make it 10s.; and that 
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was to be done by keeping foreign sugar at 
20s. and reducing colonial sugar to 10s. I 
do not say, whether that was or was not a 
wise proposition. I have no doubt that the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn would 
have defended it with great ability, and 
with all that extensive knowledge of the 
subject which his attention to the Commit- 
tee must have given him; but at all events 
that proposition was intelligible. But 
the hon. Baronet now proposes that the 
proposition of the Government should be 
condemned by the House, and therefore 
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leaves the present law to come into opera- | 


tion in July next. It does not follow that, 
supposing the proposition of the Govern- 
ment is condemned, the next day, or within 
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| “Ido not believe that the merchants jn this 
| country, intelligent as they are, unless 

| out themselves, know much of what is goj 

| in the West Indies. My own merchants told np 
that they believed my estates were economi 

| conducted. When I went out, however, I found 
they were not so. The attorneys are the heal 
| agents of the estate: the merchants simply see 
| the plantation accounts. In the plantation 4. 
| counts there is always one very large item, 

ly, labourers’ wages ; and I will tell the Commit. 
tee some of the charges which I found were jp. 
cluded in that item. There is an estate groom, 
| for instance; then there is attorney’s cook and 
attorney’s groom, attorney’s servant, attorney's 
washer, attorney’s maid, minding attorney's pigs 
minding manager’s pigs, picking grass for attor. 
ney ; besides which, there are manager’s servants 
and overseer’s servants. As far as I and th 
merchant could see, all those came under the 
head of labourers’ wages.” 


the next twelve hours, any proposal for in- | 


creased protection may not be condemned 
also; and therefore the present Act, which 
in July will change the duty of 20s. to 
18s. 6d., and thereby reduce the pro- 
tection from 6s. to 4s. 6d., will at 
once come into operation. In 1841, 


the present Lord Harrowby made a similar 
proposition, the object of which was very 
clear, and it was carried into effect; but 
the hon. Baronet will hardly gain his ob- 
ject by a mere resolution condemnatory of 


the present proposition. 1, for my part, 
do not believe that the House would adopt 
the proposition which the hon. Baronet 
made on Friday night; and I suppose that 
he himself despaired of carrying it. 
thought there was no hope whatever of 
raising the protection to 10s., and there- 
fore proposed his present Motion for the 
purpose of embarrassment and rendering 
the plan of the Government ineffective. I 
will only refer to an allusion made by my 
right hon. Friend to the speech I made on 
Friday night. He says that I commented 
on the extravagance of the colonial pro- 
prietors, and that I have taken my notions 
from the prevailing idea of the Colonial 
Office. He says I have founded the two 
or three words that I said with respect to 
extravagance solely on that idea. I beg 
to inform my right hon. Friend I have 
taken my notion from reading the evidence 
of a West India proprietor himself. That 
proprietor said that he himself went out to 
ths West Indies and made a reduction of 
1,000/. a year. That was no under-secre- 
tary, no clerk in the Colonial Office, but 
the gentleman himself possessing the pro- 
perty; and when he was esked how he re- 
duced the 1,000/., he said it was done by 
perquisites; and when asked what was the 
amount of those perquisites, he said— 


He | 


That is practical testimony—it is no pre. 
judice of the Colonial Office, but practical 
testimony ; and it certainly made an im. 
| pression on my mind, and which I had on 
my mind when I spoke on Friday night, 
|of the extravagance of some of the:pro. 
prietors. And now I am to be told tan 
making an unfounded imputation, and m- 
| ligning the characters of those gentlemen 
| who are not guilty in any way of extran- 
gance in managing their estates, I be- 
lieve it is not the extravagance of those 
gentlemen themselves; I believe it is the 
consequence of that system of manage- 
ment; and I believe there are many m- 
stances of a similar character. But! do 
not wish to prevent the hon. Gentleman 
from making his proposition. He will have 
/an opportunity of again stating his objec- 
tions to our scheme, and we shall endes- 
| vour as far as we can to explain the views 
which we hold with regard to the West 
‘Indies. I do not, however, think my right 
‘hon. Friend has considered fully all the 
/eonsequences that might follow from the 
suggestions he threw out of things that 
might possibly be done. I have always 
been very favourable to giving the colo 
‘nists, as far as possible, the management 
of their own affairs; but when we speak of 
‘giving to the West Indians the manage 
ment of their own affairs, we touch upon 
some very nice questions of practice, Te 
| presentation, and rights of voters, a8 
cult as those may be, which we shall have 
to consider to-morrow on the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Montrose, or still more 
difficult, and accompanied with more perm, 
_when we have to consider them as appli 
to the West Indies. If you are to mito 
duce a very low suffrage in Trio i! 
| you allow every one of the imported ae 
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into Trinidad who may have been 
there 9 year, and is a male of full age, to 
ge a vote, I think the representative 
chosen by those persons will not tend to 
ysist Lord Harris in his government of 
frinidad, and that it would introduce a 
very difficult problem in the government 
of the West Indian colonies. My right 
on, Friend has not considered all the dif- 
fealties that would arise if we should at 
qe introduce a system of representation 
in Trinidad without due deliberation. I 
wm for increasing the power the people of 
the colonies have over their own affairs 
and government ; but I am for increasing 
with consideration and deliberation from 
time to time, and not at once for granting 
them an assembly chosen from the blacks 
for the government of these colonies. 
Se J. PAKINGTON rose to bring 
frvard the Amendment of which he had 
w very reluctantly given notice; and he 
wis rather strengthened than otherwise in 
his statements upon the subject by the 
geeeh he had just heard from the noble 
lord. He felt how great was the task 
he had undertaken in casting himself, as a 
nere independent Member of the House of 
Commons, between the sugar-growing in- 
terest and the dangerous policy which Her 
Majesty's Government, he was sorry to 
ind, were still disposed to persevere in—a 
piey which he was convinced would tend 
npidly to the ruin and destruction of the 
colonists. He deeply felt how incompe- 
tnt he was to undertake such an impor- 
tant task; but when he was applied to, as 
he had been, by those whose interests were 
involved, to bring the question before the 
House, he did not feel himself justified in 
illowing any private considerations to in- 
terfere to prevent him from giving them 
his assistance, how feeble soever that as- 
sstance might be. He was surprised, he 
thould say, to hear from the noble Lord 
the charge that in moving the Amendment 
of which he had given notice, he was only 
weking to produce embarrassment and de- 
hy. Heassured the noble Lord he had no 
party motives whatsoever. He was ac- 
tuted by no motives but the single-minded 
vish to reseue the colonies from the danger 
that hung over them; and he did not 
think that the shape in which he brought 
forward his resolution was open to the cen- 
‘ure which the noble Lord had cast upon 
it. He had altered the shape of that re- 
wlution, because, holding the opinion that 
er Majesty's Government deserved it, he 
vished the House to pass a direct censure 
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upon their proposal. But he did not think 
that any such difficulty could arise out of 
it as the noble Lord had foretold. He found 
a Member of the Government in the Com- 
mittee moving a resolution that the discre- 
tion should be in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and whatever might be the fate of 
the resolution, he should beg to state that 
the Government would have no difficulty 
in coming to an arrangement of the ques- 
tion. He begged to state also that it was 
not his desire to argue the question as be- 
tween the principle of protection on the 
one hand, or of free trade upon the other. 
He entertained no strong opinions as to 
protection on the one hand, nor should he, 
on the other, shrink from advocating that 
amount of protection which he thought the 
position of the country might require. But, 
looking at the question before him, he did 
not think it belonged to the category of 
free-trade measures, or that it should stand 
upon that principle. It rather should stand 
upon principles ‘peculiar to itself; and he 
was about to appeal to hon. Members who 
professed free-trade principles with the 
same earnestness with which he should ap- 
peal to the Protectionists. The noble 
Lord had told them on Friday night last 
that they ought not to confine their atten- 
tion to the single Act of 1846. He told 
them they ought to go back to the great 
Emancipation Act passed in 1834. He 
entirely agreed with the noble Lord in 
that opinion; and he should repeat what 
he said upon a former occasion, that the 
noble Lord himself was not more anxious 
than he was to see the provisions of that 
Act carried out. The noble Lord gave 
them a very important description of the 
series of legislation since 1834; and he 
was sorry to say that, looking at that le- 
gislation since that period, and the conduct 
of successive Governments on the subject, 
he thought it was a series of events not 
ereditable to this country, and most preju- 
dicial to the unfortunate colonists who had 
been made the subjects upon which the 
Governments had tried their political ex- 
periments. In 1834, they emancipated the 
whole slave population. At a later period 
the Parliament of this country had—he 
would not say whether wisely or other- 
wise—adopted the principle of free trade; 
and, as he thought, most unfairly and 
unwisely, they had made the sugar-grow- 
ing colonies the unfortunate victims of 
both those experiments. In so doing, 
they were guilty of a breach of faith. It 
was well expressed by the hon. Member for 
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Buckinghamshire the other night, out of 
four conditions which they had made upon 
the subject with the colonists, the Govern- 
ment had violated three. They had broken 
their promises made to the colonists at the 
time of the Emancipation Act. For a 
series of years they had harassed their 
colonies upon the subject of increase of 
labour, and upon the subject of satisfac- 
tory labour contracts, to such an extent, 
that a contract for labour could not be 
earried out. Thus the colonists suffered 
from their vacillation; and it was to that 
vacillation that the sufferings of the colo- 
nists could be traced. After that series of 
most unjust treatment of the colonists, they, 
in 1846, at length arrived at that final 
experiment which the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had so justly and aptly termed the 
coup de grace—an Act to which he did not 
hesitate to ascribe a very large portion, 
and, in his humble judgment, by far the 
greater portion, although perhaps not the 
whole, of the great and ruinous depression 
to which the colonies were now subjected. 
Complaints came from the colonists in such 
urgency and in such numbers, that, when 
the House assembled early in the year, it 
was found impossible to pass over the dis- 
tress existing; and the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn moved for the appoint- 
ment of that Committee, which he had 
since conducted as chairman in a manner 
which had elicted the admiration of all 
who sat with him as members of it. When 
the Committee was appointed, there was a 
debate, in which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer took part, 
and he expressed himself in these terms :— 
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“ But I should deceive both him and the House, 
and, what is still more material, the West Indians 
themselves, if I led them to suppose that in con- 
senting to the appointment of this Committee, Her 
Majesty’s Government meant to imply the slightest 
doubt of the propriety of the course which they 
adopted in 1846, or the slightest intention of de- 
parting from the provisions of that Act. I think 
it but fair to all parties that this statement should 
be made as decidedly as possible, and as early as 


possible, because I believe that upon a subject of 


this description uncertainty is the worst of evils.” 


And on the 29th of May, on the day that 
the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn presented the report to the House, 
he found the noble Lord the First Lord of 
the Treasury said, in answer to the hon. 
Member for Montrose— 

“The report of the Committee which had been 
presented that evening, recommended, he was 
informed, that the differential duties should be 
continued for a certain period beyond that fixed 
by the Act of 1846, On that subject he could 
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state at once that the Government did not; 

to propose any alteration of the Act of 184 With 
the view of increasing the amount of the diferen 
tial duties, or continuing them for a longer petiod 
than that fixed by the Act.” 


That was the language of the Prime. 
nister, and yet on Friday last, notwith- 
standing what both he and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had said, the noble Lon 
came down to the House and proposed 
plan, which, whatever might be thought of 
it by different parties, would be certainly 
a very material deviation from the Aét of 
1846. Now, he thought he had a right to 
ask why had that deviation been made? He 
could not attribute it to any other cause than 
that the evidence taken before the Com. 
mittee proved the condition of the case to 
be of such pressing importance, that the 
Government found they could not adhere 
any longer to the Act of 1846. He, 
therefore, so far congratulated those hon, 
Gentlemen who were opposed to that Act. 
But they next came to the question of 
whether or not the change which the Go. 
vernment proposed would be sufficient to 
mitigate the distress. He would not detain 
the House by entering into the question 
about the differences between equalising 
the duties in the year 1854 instead of 1851, 
Neither would he stop to inquire what was 
the reason why the Government thought 
the duties might be equalised at 10s, the 
ewt. instead of 14s., which was arranged 
by the Act of 1846. But he did think 
that every one would agree with him, that 
the change proposed by the Government, 
irrespective of its bearings upon the colonial 
question, involved very important financial 
considerations. And when the Chaneellor 
of the Exchequer reproached the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn, and those 
others, including himself, who were of the 
same opinion as the noble Lord, for pr- 
posing to give the colonists a 10s. di 
ferential duty, which could be done by 
lowering the duty on colonial sugar 4. 
the ewt., and said that, were such a plan 
adopted, it would involve very serous 
financial derangements, he must reply that 
he thought the plan proposed by the Ge 
vernment was open to the same charge. 
He did not know how far the right hon 
Gentleman might speculate on retaining 
his present office till 1854; but he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman would assuredly 
bequeath to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of that day, whoever he may be, the legacy 
of having to deal with a very large hiatus 
in the sugar duties. Perhaps the Govert- 
ment anticipated an increase of consul} 
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jm which would raise the importation to 
400,000 tons a year, the quantity which 
yould be required to bring up the defici- 
eney; but he thought that was a very large 
snd very sanguine calculation. His object, 
however, was to consider how the question 
would bear upon the colonies, rather than 

n the finances of this country; and how 
fara differential duty of 7s. to descend by 
(d. a year for three years—how far such a 
roposal eould be considered an adequate 
remedy for the existing state of things. 
But, in the first instance, he should eall 
the attention of the Government to the 
serious inquiry of whether they could be 
confident enough to say that their arrange- 
ment with regard to brown clayed sugar 
vould be available as against Cuba and 
Brazil. He thought that the muscovado 
agar, coming in at a lower duty by 18d. 
than the brown clayed, would be an induce- 
ment to those foreign countries to send 
muscovado rather than brown clayed; and 
he was borne out in that opinion by the 
consul (Mr. Crawford), who stated that, for 
the sake of economy, they were manufac- 
turing the sugar in Cuba after the manner 
d Jamaica. He considered it very doubtful 
vhether the proposed duty of 7s. per ewt., 
such as it was, would be applicable to the 


wgar-growing interest of Great Britain. 
He thought it much more’probable that the 
greater part of the sugar would come in 
from the foreign countries as muscovado. 
But he would presently consider also the 
question whether, as a protective duty, the 


is. duty would answer the purpose. He 
thought it would have no effect in sav- 
ing from ruin the sugar-growing colo- 
nies, In 1846, when the Government 
first brought forward their scheme, these 
colonies were in a state of compara- 
tive prosperity ; and it was under the 
operation of that very 7s. duty in 1846, 
falling to a 6s. duty in 1847, that the pre- 
sent frightful amount of distress had arisen 
in them. Now, when they were reduced 
to that state of distress, how could it be 
supposed that they could be relieved by a 
mere revival of those very duties under 
which they had suffered? In the best 
event they would have, at a 7s. duty, only 
Is, more than they had in 1847; but in 
mnging in muscovado sugar they would 

od. a cwt. worse. He was sorry to be 
tbliged upon this ground to say that he 
vas driven to the statement that the duty 
Proposed by the Government was wholly 
insufficient to meet the falling-off of the 
tevenue, In considering the question in 
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its bearings upon the British colonial in- 
terest, they should take into account, 
as the most essential point, the com- 
parative cost of producing sugar in the 
free-labour British colonies, and in the 
slave-labour plantations of foreign coun- 
tries. He regretted to be obliged to go 
into statistical statements; but he should 
give a few figures in illustration of that 
part of his argument. He should beg leave, 
in the first instance, to refer to the evidence 
of Mr. Tollemache, and in doing so he 
should observe that he adverted to that 
gentleman’s evidence, because none could 
be more truly or faithfully given. Now, 
that gentleman, in answer to a question as 
to what further extent he could carry his 
reductions in the cost of production beyond 
what he had done, replied that his cost of 
production, when he had had a large crop, 
was 19s. per ewt. By the reductions he 
had effected, he reduced the cost in 1847 
to 17s. 8d. per ewt.; and that was after 
the rum and molasses had been deducted. 
In a subsequent answer he said, he hoped 
at some future day—not an early day— 
but at some future day he hoped to be able 
to reduce the cost of production so low as 
15s. 6d. the ewt., but that was prospective; 
and he could not lay down his sugar in 
London at less than 22s. 04d. per ewt. 
Now, the price in June, 1847, had varied 
from 26s. to 22s.; and how would it be 
possible for any sugar grower in the colo- 
nies, who could not land his sugar in Lon- 
don at a less price than 22s. 04d., to sell 
it at 22s.? Mr. Tollemache stated it as 
his decided opinion, that under the cireum- 
stances, and so long as such a state of 
things continued, it would be impossible 
for the free-labour sugar of the West In- 
dies to compete with the foreign slave- 
labour of Brazil and Cuba. He would next 
quote the opinions of other witnesses, who 
spoke as to the condition of Jamaica and 
other places. He would not cite any more 
figures than he could possibly help. He 
would mention first the average of 138 
estates in Jamaica. According to a re- 
turn made to the House of Assembly of 
Jamaica, it appeared that the general cost 
of production was about ll. 2s. 7d. the 
ewt. throughout the West Indian colonies. 
One witness (Mr. Greene) stated the cost of 
the estates with which he was connected 
at 11. 2s. 9d. Another witness (Mr. Wig- 
gins), who overlooked twenty-two estates, 
stated the cost to average ll. 9s. 2d.; Mr. 
Geddes stated it at 11. 3s.; Mr. Miles at 
ll. 8s. 2d.; and the average cost of pro- 
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duction over all Jamaica was ll. 5s. 2d. 
That statement was fortified by a despatch 
which had been forwarded by Governor Sir 
Charles Grey—the despatch of which 
they had already heard so much the other 
night. Governor Grey stated it to be his 
opinion, that a permanent cost price of less 
than 30s. a ewt. would cause the greater 
portion of the cultivation of sugar in the 
West India islands to drop. The Governor 
of Trinidad, Lord Harris, stated 11. 5s. 10d. 
as the cost of production. In Barbadoes 
the witnesses variously stated the cost on 
different estates at, 11. 9s. 5d., 11. 5s. 5d., 
ll. 4s. lld., 1l. 5s. 10d., 12. 3s., giving 
an average cost of production of 11. 5s. 8d. 
for Barbadoes and British Guiana. The 
eost in St. Vineent was ll. ls. 5d.; in St. 
Kitt’s, 11. ls. 10d., giving the general 
average of ll. 2s. 8d. as the cost of pro- 
duction in the West Indian colonies. Now, 
for the average cost of production in slave- 
growing countries, the noble Lord at the 
head of the Colonial Department had caused 
an inquiry to be directed to the various con- 
suls in the foreign slave-growing countries, 
with a view to ascertaining the cost of pro- 
duction. But he did not think they had 
given the noble Lord a fair estimate of the 
cost, inasmuch as those estimates were 
given without the deductions which had 
been made from all the estimates given 
to the Committee, of the cost of producing 
sugar in the West Indies. Their estimates 
also related to the brown clayed sugars, 
whereas the cost of producing muscovado 
would be one-fifth less. The cost of pro- 
ducing sugar in Cuba, after making these 
deductions, would be 6s. 83d. per ewt.; in 
Porto Rico, 5s. 2d. per ewt.; and in Bahia, 
8s. 9d. per ewt.; leaving the average of 
the cost of producing sugar in these slave 
countries, 6s. 103d. per ewt. Now, if 
6s. 103d. were deducted from 11. 2s. 8d., 
the cost of producing sugar in the British 
settlements, there remained 15s. 93d. as 
the difference between the cost of produc- 
ing sugar at the present time in the slave 
countries and in the British colonies. He 
was sorry to have detained the House with 
these figures, but the conclusion which they 
had led him to arrive at was this, that as 
long as there remained a difference of 
15s. 93d. per ewt. between the cost of 
producing in Cuba and Brazil and in the 
British colonies, it would be impossible for 
the latter to compete with slave-grown 
sugar while they had only a protection of 
7s. or 5s. 6d., or whatever it might be. 
He felt, therefore, that the scheme now 
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proposed by the Government could ag 
possibly afford anything like a sufficient 
protection to the West India colonists 
There could be no doubt but that the eolp. 
nies had a right to complain of the may. 
ner in which the Act of 1846 had bee 
carried. That Act was passed for the 
exclusive advantage of this country, | 
was passed to carry out one of the 
experiments that could be made—that of 
trying how far free labour could com 
with slave labour; and why, therefore, did 
they not accompany it with some pro. 
sion for supplying free labour to the eal. 
nies? It was no new complaint that the 
colonies wanted more labour, and. it was 
but an act of justice to them to establish 
that fair relation between the employer 
and the employed which existed in this 
country, and which ought to exist in every 
country. The Government ought also to 
have put an end at the same time tothe 
system of squatting which had proved so 
injurious to the colonies. He admitted 
that during the last year some progress 
had been made by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Colonial Office in supplying 
labour to the colonies. One of the provi- 
sions adopted was, that captured Africans 
should be delivered free of charge. in Je 
maica; but that was an arrangement that 
was obviously open to great abuse, . He 
understood that the noble Lord now pro- 
posed allowing contracts for the engage- 
ment of free labourers as a part of his 
plan. [Lord Jony Russe: I mentioned 
it as @ proposition to stand by itself.} At 
all events there could be no question but 
that it was most important that labour 
should be provided for the colonies. Under 
the present system it was impossible that 
the cultivation of the British colonies could 
goon. He would not trouble the House 
by going into details; but the purport of 
all the evidence was that the colonies were 
now subject to a most ruinous compe- 
tition. The witnesses showed that if the 
present prices had prevailed for a number 
of years past, the cultivation of the estates 
must have been abandoned ere the present 
time. He hoped the Iouse would permit 
him to mention another proof of the work- 
ing of that Act of 1846. It was act. 
cumstance that had been lately mentioned 
to him with regard to an estate in Deme- 
rara. The estate was sold in 1843 for 
25,0001., and it had subsequently had 
10,0007. expended upon it im improve 
ments. The sale in 1843 was under # fist 
of bankruptcy; and in April last the sue 
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tate was again sold by auction under a! 
bankruptcy sale, when it produced only | 
9900. That was an instance of the 
state t0 which the West India colonies had | 
heen reduced. Looking at the period that | 
had elapsed, and the prices that now pre- | 
yiled, he believed that he was justified in | 
saying that the whole of this state of | 
things was to be traced to the working of | 
the Act of 1846. He believed that he 
vas right in stating that no less than 
eighteen mercantile houses of the highest 
respectability connected with the West In- | 
dies had lately become bankrupt; and he | 
feared that if the present state of things 
continued much longer, other houses must 
be soon involved in the same state. If 
such, then, was the state of the West In- 
dian colonies, what, he would ask, was the 
condition of another important colony ? 
He wished for a moment to draw the at- 
tention of the House to the present state 
of the Mauritius. He would take the 
evidence of Sir George Larpent on this 
sibject. Sir George Larpent was an 
avowed free-trader, and he was sure that 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
vould not be disposed to think that he 
(Sir George Larpent) was likely to take an 
exaggerated view of this question. Now 
vhat was that gentleman’s opinion? Sir 
George Larpent said— 

“From 1838 to the present time, the vacilla- 
tion of Parliament, the changes of legislation, 
ind the departure from what was understood to 
bethe system to be adopted during the time we laid 
out our money, and sent out our machinery, and 
carried on those works, has been such as to bring 
these enormous losses upon us, I beg distinctly 
to say, Ido not attribute all the losses to the Act 
of 1846 ; but when we were getting out of our 
prey that Act of 1846 plunged us back again 
lato them,” 

The cost of producing sugar in the Mau- 
ntius was 20s. 10d. per ewt., and at such 
‘cost it was impossible for them to com- 
pete with the slave countries, where the 
cost was so low as he had already stated. 
No less than seven of the first mercantile 
houses in England that had been connect- 
el with that colony had, in consequence, 
been involved in ruin, their total liabili- 
"es amounting to the enormous sum of 
3,249,002, Among them were the houses 
of Sir John Reid, who had so long sat 
mong them in that House, and of Sir 
torge Larpent himself, and others of 
equally high character, but all alike in- 
volved inruin by the melancholy state to 
vhieh the colony had been reduced. Leav- 
ig the Mauritius, he would turn to the 
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East Indies, and there too he found ex- 
actly the same state of things prevailing. 
He feared that he was trespassing at too 
great length on the indulgence of the 
House, and therefore he would not go into 
details on this part of the question. He 
found that in consequence of the change 
that had taken place in 1836, the export 
of sugar had been constantly on the in- 
crease up to 1846. In the year 1836 the 
amount of sugar exported from the East 
Indies to this country was 152,1651., 
while in 1846 the amount had increased to 
1,425,1141. He found, however, that the 
cost of the production of sugar was in 
Bengal 20s. per ewt., and in Madras 23s. 
per ewt.; and, looking at the distance of 
that part of the world, it was evident that 
these sugars could not be transported to 
the English market at the prices which 
they now commanded. Looking at the 
falling-off in the exports of cotton, and 
other matters to which he would not now 
allude, connected with the finances of 
India, he thought that it was most impor- 
tant that the export of sugar from the 
East Indies should not be annihilated, as 
ho feared it must be by their present mea- 
sures. He wished, in the next place, to 
call some unanswerable witnesses of ano- 
ther class in his favour, namely, the Gover- 
nors of the colonies themselves. He 
would, in the first place, allude to the de- 
spatches of Lord Harris, the Governor of 
Trinidad, to whose opinions he was dispos- 
ed to attach considerable weight. Writing 
on the 18th of September last to Earl 
Grey, Lord Harris stated that, without en- 
tering into details, he did not hesitate to 
express his conviction that if the colony 
was not to be left to subside into a state of 
comparative barbarism, some more than or- 
dinary relief was necessary to support it in 
the contest in which it was now engaged. 
That was the state of the colony in Sep- 
tember last, and he need not remind hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that things had not 
improved there since. In a despatch from 
Governor Reid, of Barbadoes, sent home 
in February last, he said— 

“ | think it right, however, to state, in general 
terms, that from all I learn, the cost of making 
sugar by free labour is greatly beyond the cost of 
making it by slave labour. My opinion is, that 
sugar cultivation by free labour cannot yet with- 
stand competition on equal terms with slave la- 
bour, and that freedom should be nursed by pro- 
tection for a considerable time to come. How 
long that time should be, your Lordship will un- 
derstand that I cannot say. If there be no pro- 
tection, the cultivation of sugar will be further 
given up in Grenada, and it will dwindle in all 
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the windward islands, excepting Barbadoes. Whilst 
travelling in these islands, and amongst estates 
falling off in production, I felt a conviction that, 
without protection, the most serious result for 
humanity would not be the loss of sugar, but that 
the consummation of the greatest act of human 
legislation—the abolition of slavery—will be re- 
tarded, and perhaps endangered.” 
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In a despatch, dated December last, from 
Governor Higginson, of Antigua, to Earl 
Grey, and which that noble Lord had re- 
ferred to in another place, it was stated 
that— 

‘« The majority of the estates are heavily en- 

cumbered, and very few of the proprietors have 
capital at command; and the ruinous rate at 
which they are compelled to borrow, greatly aug- 
ments the cost of production. I do not believe 
that, at the present prices, half the gross proceeds 
of sales are netted by the sugar grower, the larger 
portion being swallowed up by the duty and the 
merchant’s charges for freight, commission, dis- 
counts, &e. The state of the market must regu- 
late the profits and losses of the producer ; and if 
that were to continue as at present, the culture of 
the cane must necessarily be abandoned, because, 
as I have before observed, existing prices do not 
remunerate him for his outlay.” 
He would now call the attention of the 
House to a memorial from the House of 
Assembly of Jamaica to Her Majesty, set- 
ting forth their distress. From that memo- 
rial it appeared that a sum of 1,405,8871. 
had been expended in the production and 
manufacture of 57,000 hogsheads of sugar, 
leaving the average cost per ecwt. at 
1l. 2s. 7d., and thus confirming the state- 
ment that he had before made on other 
authorities. The Committee of the House 
of Assembly proceeded to state, that 

“ Your committee submit that the question 
now left for the British Government to decide is, 
whether, putting the ruin of the colonists altoge- 
ther out of view, the national interests will be 
promoted by annihilating sugar and coffee culti- 
vation in its own colonies, the inevitable effect of 
which must be, and that speedily, to transfer to 
foreigners a high-priced monopoly of these articles 
in the British market.” 

Governor Light, in a despatch dated Gui- 
ana, 23rd May, said, that the distress 
among a large class of planters was so 
great, that they had not money to pay for 
labour for the cultivation of their estates, 
and that consequently a large portion of 
the cultivation of the colony should be 
abandoned; but that one result would be, 
to throw more labour into the market, 
which would be beneficial to those who 
could weather the present storm. He (Sir 
J. Pakington) could not view with much 
complacency the benefit that would arise 
to the few planters who were able to wea- 
ther the storm from the ruin of the remain- 
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der. He had already mentioned the dp. 
spatch from Sir Charles Grey, in which he 
laid it down that a permanent price of 305 
a cwt. was essential to prevent the greater 
portion of the sugar plantation of Jamaic, 
from being abandoned; but, unwilling as 
he was to detain the House, he could not 
refrain from quoting one other despatch 
from Lord Harris, that had been briefly 
alluded to the other evening by his hon, 
Friend the Member for Bristol. Lord 
Harris, writing from Trinidad on the 5th 
of April last, stated that— 

“It is pitiable to witness a fine colony daily 
deteriorating ; a land enjoying almost every bless. 
ing under heaven, suffering from a shock from 
which it does not rally. But the deepest pang of 
all to an Englishman is to see the hearts and the 
affections of a whole population becoming gradu. 
ally alienated from the country which he loves,” 
Lord Harris was then writing from Trini. 
dad, and describing a feeling which must 
grow up under the circumstances now ex- 
isting there. Further on, his Lordship 
said— 

‘‘ It is impossible for me to express too foreibly 
the extent of the present distress ; but I will give 
an extract from a communication made to me 
lately by Mr. Rennie, the very intelligent man- 
ger of the Colonial Bank, whose acuteness in 
business, and whose disinclination to yield to dif 
ficulties, is exceeded by none in the colony, and 
who, from his position, is enabled to acquire a 
more intimate knowledge of the actual state of af- 
fairs than any other person :—‘The position of the 
colony is at the present moment most deplorable ; 
bankruptcy and want stare every one in the face, 
and an extensive abandonment of estates appears 
inevitable, after the present crop, unless bold and 
immediate measures of relief are speedily afforded. 
Real estate is now perfectly valueless, and cannot 
be realised at any sacrifice ; money has disappear- 
ed, and credit is entirely*at an end; mercantile 
engagements can ho longer be met, and parties 
of the highest probity, possessed of ample assets 
in houses and landed property, are cruelly forced 
into insolvency, owing to the inconvertibility o 
real estate.’ ” 

Such was the language of Mr. Rennie; and 
finding it quoted in the despateh, it should 
be taken as affording some right to assume 
that Lord Harris did not greatly dissent 
from the views which Mr. Rennie laid dowa, 
He wished for a moment to revert, in the 
next place, to an important part of this 
subject, namely, the effect of the existing 
laws on the exports of manufactures we 
this country. He found from a po 
exports submitted to the Sugar and Coilee 
Planting Committee by Mr. Burn, the ‘ F 
tor of Burn’s Commercial Glance, that 
taking the nineteen months before the pass- 
ing of the Act of 1846, the value of cotton 
goods exported to the British colomes 
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snounted to 5,988,5441., while for the 
sineteen months next after the passing of 
thst Act the amount was 4,856,2861., 
showing a decrease compared with the 
eoresponding period before the passing of 
the Act of 1,132,268/. During the same 
riod, however, he found that the exports 
to the slave-labour countries of Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and Brazil, had increased from 
490,770. in the nineteen months be- 
fore the passing of the Act of 1846, to 
9,946,1512. in the nineteen months sub- 
sequent to that period, showing an increase 
of 455,3811. Now, while the exports to 
their own colonies had fallen off since 1846 
to that large amount, they found that the 
exports to the slave countries had in- 
creased; but the increase, however, was 
vot so great but that there was a serious 
balanee against the manufacturers, amount- 
ing in the whole to no less than 676,8871. 
But if they could not at present reckon 
m any advantage te the manufacturers 
from the policy of the Government, what, 
he would ask, was likely to be the result 
tothe consumer? He could not deny but 
that the consumers had derived a great 
alvantage from the low price that sugars 
had ranged at during the last twelve 
months. He had before him a statement, 
taken from a quarter with which he was 
sue hon. Gentlemen opposite would not 
qurrel—he alluded to the Economist. 
It was a list of the quantities of sugar 
gown in the various quarters of the 
world, He would not trouble the House 
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| ter of the Crown should have come down 
to that House, and have made a statement 
on such a subject as the present, without 
making a single allusion to the question of 
slavery; but on farther consideration, he 
felt bound to say, that he did not feel so 
much surprise as at first that the noble 
Lord should have endeavoured to avoid the 
question. It was no part of his object to 
offer any party opposition to the noble Lord. 
He believed that the noble Lord and all 
Her Majesty’s Ministers were sincere in 
entertaining the feeling that was so com- 
mon to all Englishmen, of being anxious to 
put down slavery. But he was satisfied 
that the noble Lord must have felt the diffi- 
culty of approaching this part of the sub- 
ject, knowing, as he must, that every pro- 
phecy that had been announced against the 
measure of 1846 had been fulfil'ed as to its 
tendency to increase slavery aud the slave 
trade. It now became his duty to repeat 
those charges. His right hon. Friend the 
Member for Tamworth, in the speech 
which he made in 1846 on this ques- 
tion, distinctly stated it as his opinion 
that the inevitable consequence of the 
measure then pending would be to increase 
the slave trade. In the other House of 
Parliament—and he believed he was in 
erder in alluding to the matter, as it was 
recorded on the journals of the House— 
a protest had been recorded against the 
measure, attached to which he found the 
name of no less a personage than the Lord 
| Chief Justice of England—one who was 
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vith the details; but he thought he had a| not at all disposed to support the views of 
right to state, that if the distress which he | that (the Opposition) side of the House. 
had already alluded to existed in the West | He found also attached to that protest the 
India colonies, in the Mauritius, and in the | name of a right rev. Prelate, who, together 
East Indies, the result must necessarily be, | with the name of Wilberforce, inherited 
if that distress continued, that the cultiva- that hatred of slavery which had conferred 
ton of sugar must cease in large districts | such a distinction upon it. Ie alluded to 
of the British possessions; and then, after | this subject with pain; but if this greatest 
having driven their own producer out of | measure in which England had been en- 
te market, the consumer would be left ex- | gaged, was to be abandoned for the fanei- 
posed to any overcharge of price that the| ful success of a political theory, or for 
sve-labour countries might think fit to} the monetary advantage of a halfpenny a 
Jemand. The subject was one which it| pound in the price of sugar, he would 
was impossible to treat of shortly, but he | call upon the House of Commons to inter- 
iad been as brief as he possibly could. | pose, and not to depart from those high 
He felt now obliged to turn to another { principles which were alone worthy of Par- 
branch of the question, and he did so with | liamentary support. And he should say, 
feelings of pain and humiliation which it | that it was satisfactory to him to think that 
"as impossible for him to describe. He | the names of Wilberforce and Buxton were 
alluded to the important and interesting | still to be found in the two Houses of 
bertion of the subject that was connected | Parliament to follow up the efforts of their 
with the question of slavery and the slave | predecessors in the cause of freedom, which 
trade. He had expressed on Friday even- | had already conferred such a lustre on the 
Ug his astonishment that the First Minis- | names they bore. As he had brought this 
2E 2 
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charge against the Government, of having 
by their policy advanced the slave trade, 
he felt bound to support it by evidence; and 
the first witness that he would call was the 
noble Lord whom he did not now see in his 
place, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. The noble Lord was called as a 
witness before the Sugar and Coffee Plan- 
tation Committee, and he stated that in 
the year 1846 no less than 55,000 slaves 
had been imported into the Brazils, 
and that in 1847 a similar number, if 
he recollected rightly, had been im- 
ported, making 110,000 slaves imported 
into Brazil in these two years: where- 
as the average number imported be- 
tween 1840 and 1845 inclusive, was 
only 32,000 per annum. Another witness 
examined before the Committee went far- 
ther, and said that 75,000 slaves were im- 
ported into Brazil in 1847. In confirma- 
tion of this view he would refer to a re- 
turn, which he ought not to omit mention- 
ing, of the amount of machinery sent from 
Great Britain to those slave-growing coun- 
tries. In 1844 the value of the machinery 
exported to Cuba was 6,5751., and to Bra- 
zil, 17,5051.; but it gradually increased 
until the year 1847, when the value of the 
machinery exported to Cuba amounted to 
17,664I., and to Brazil to 35,1521. Here 
again was evidence of the impulse given 
by our legislation to the produce of sugar 
in those slave countries. He should now 
turn to the evidence of a most important 
witness on this subject, Captain Matson of 
the Royal Navy—a gentleman, who, he be- 
lieved, had seen more service upon the 
coast of Africa, and captured more slaves, 
than any other officer in Her Majesty’s 
service. It so happened that Captain 
Matson was accidentally at Havana, when 
the intelligence of the passing of the Act 
of 1846 arrived there; and in the course 
of his examination before the Committee, 
this question was put to him :— 
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“You are of opinion, are you not, that the 
change in the laws of this country, admitting 
slave-grown sugar, has been one cause of very 
much stimulating the slave trade ?—Very much : 
I was at Havana when the news arrived, 

“What was the feeling of the Havana ?—A 
feeling of rejoicing universally ; the price of slaves 
very much increased, and so did the price of 
land. I saw both British merchants, slave mer- 
chants, and some of my old friends the slave cap- 
tains (that is, British merchants, Spanish slave mer- 
chants, slave captains, &c.), they all told the same 
story, and the latter spoke with great glee. 

“It was a day of jubilee there ?—It was.” 


And he also believed it was a day of ju- 
bilee. Such was the view taken by the 
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people of Havana when they heard of the 
Act of 1846 having been passed, Captain 
Matson was afterwards asked— 

“Can you give the Committee any informatio, 
upon the mode in which the slaves are usualj 
packed in the slavers?—They are packed nf 
closely as salt fish; they are doubled up and 
stowed as closely as they can in the night, when 
they are obliged to go below. 

_ “Are they in irons ?—The men are generally 
in irons ; it depends upon the part of the coast 
they are taken from. 

“The north coast is the most difficult, is jt 
not ?—Yes ; in the Bight of Benin and Gallina 
they are the most savage race. I have see 
many cargoes from the neighbourhood of Congo 
go without any irons at all. 

‘* The ordinary practice is, is it not, that where 
a slavetrader calculates upon carrying 300 slaves 
to the other shore, he embarks 500 ?—Yes; that 
is for the purpose of putting them to the test, 
It is impossible for the most practised eye to tell 
a healthy from an unhealthy slave ; but the trader 
reckons that during the first 48 hours those slaves 
that are unhealthy, and who would not stand the 
voyage across the Atlantic will sicken ; and sup- 
posing the vessel will take 300, crowded, he would 
put 500 on board, making sure that during the 
first 48 hours they will be sufficiently weeded to 
leave a prime cargo. As the slave sickens during 
the first 48 hours, they leave him on deck, and 
give him nothing to eat, but let him die, and then 
throw him overboard. 

“ As soon as they begin to sicken they are put 
on one side ?—Yes ; weeding them, as it is called. 
Those who get over the first 48 hours will go 
across the Atlantic ; and perhaps but one of 
them dies in a week.” 

He was afterwards asked— 

“Can you account for their sickening and dying 
so very soon ; if an European went on board how- 
ever sick he might be he would not die s0 soon 
from going to sea ?—It is the change and the ef- 
fect of the crowding ; they die principally from 
dysentery; they cannot be fed so well, their 
victuals are not cooked so well, and the weaker 
their constitution the sooner they sicken ; in fact, 
it is the only means that a slavetrader has of en- 
suring the taking a prime cargo across. Of course 
the sickly slaves would not die so soon if they had 
nourishment.” 

The next question Captain Matson was 
asked was— 

‘© What seized vessel would they embark 500 
slaves in ; a vessel of how many tons ?” 

His answer was— 

“T took a vessel with 427 slaves on board, of 

49 tons.” 
Perhaps he might be told this was nothing 
new, and that he was only repeating ; 
oft-told tale of the horrors of the middle 
passage. He was sorry to say, that these 
cruelties were committed under the sane 
tion of the Government of this country. # 
was here in England, where we had mate 
such noble efforts for the “suppre erm 
the aceursed traffic of the slave trade, 
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by the encouragement of the Government 
it had been renewed, and things been 
brought to the pass which Captain Matson 
in this frightful evidence disclosed. God 
forbid he should charge upon the noble 
[ord or upon the Government any such 
intention as this! but he entreated them 
to pause in the legislation upon which they 
yore embarked, to turn their attention to 
this part of the subject, and see the con- 
dusion which must be drawn from the 
statements now offered to the House. 
With regard to Cuba, it was notorious that 
previous to 1846 the slave trade there had 
almost entirely ceased. Ie believed he 
might say it had altogether ceased, because 
the transport from Africa to Cuba was 
much more difficult than it was to Brazil. 
It was a longer voyage, and it required a 
more costly vessel. But what had our le- 
gslation done? Captain Matson was 


asked— 


“What do you think would be the most advis- 
able course to pursue with regard to Cuba ?— 
Two years ago there was no such thing as a slave 
trade in Cuba; it is only within the last twelve 
months that there has been any slave trade what- 
ever. 

“Ttisthe alteration of the law that has pro- 
duced it ?—Yes ; it is the alteration in the de- 
mand for their sugar. That has affected Cuba 
much more than it did Brazil, because they could 
ntafford to carry on the slave trade; at Brazil 
they could, because they did it at so much 
less cost; they gave next to nothing for an 
old vessel, and very few hands could navigate 
ler; while from Cuba it required a fine ves- 
wl, well manned, to take very few slaves. 
Fighteen months ago, I think for a year before 
that, there had not been more than one or two 
wlitary instances of slaves being landed at Cuba. 

“In your opinion, the resurrection of the slave 
trade in Cuba is to be ascribed entirely to the 
timulus given by the alteration in the laws ad- 
nitting slave-grown sugar ?—In Cuba I think so 
entirely,” 


So that it was clearly under the operation 
the Act of 1846 that the slave trade in 


Cuba had revived. Mr. Higgins, a gen- 
tleman well known in connexion with the 
West Indies, had given evidence upon this 
subject. This gentleman stated he had 
htely been in Cuba, and had had an op- 
portunity of witnessing the working of 
save labour there. He said they worked 
their slaves eighteen hours per day, and 
that, during the latter part of the time, 
they were goaded to work by the lash; 
the people in the field ‘‘ are stimulated 

ya driver or mayoral on horseback, armed 
vith sword and whip;’’ and that, in fact, 
“y were hunted by dogs. Mr. Higgins 
t unless he had actually seen 
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it, he could not have conceived any- 
thing in the human form so degraded 
as he found the slave population of the 
island of Cuba. Here, again, in this 
gentleman’s evidence there was proof of 
the operation of that system which we 
were doing all we could to encourage by 
our legislation. He would next turn to 
the reports sent home by British consuls 
in these slaveholding countries. Our 
consul at Rio, Mr. Porter, our consul at 
Bahia, the Governor of Sierra Leone, Mr. 
Hooper, our consul at Pernambuco, Sir T. 
Herbert, our admiral at Monte Video, and 
the commissioners at the Havana, all 
agreed in saying that the slave trade 
was now in full activity. He thought he 
was now justified in saying he had 
proved the charge with which he com- 
menced, that the prophecies of 1846 had 
been literally fulfilled, and that the result 
of that measure, however little contem- 
plated or desired by the Government, had 
been to give a most fearful stimulus to 
slavery and the slave trade. In his open- 
ing speech on Friday night the noble Lord 
passed over in silence this part of the sub- 
ject; but the indignant language that fol- 
lowed induced him, in his reply, to advert 
to it. And what did the noble Lord say ? 
Why, merely that he hoped and believed 
that the triumph of free labour over slave 
labour must be the means ultimately of 
destroying slavery and the slave trade. 
He assured the noble Lord he desired as 
ardently as he did to see the day when the 
great experiment of free labour would be 
successful; when the free grower could 
undersell the slave grower; but we were 
not likely to accomplish that great object 
under such legislation as the present Go- 
vernment had carried on either in 1846, or 
such as they were now attempting to carry 
out in 1848. If they wished to extermi- 
nate the odious traffic of the slave trade, 
they must cautiously shape their legisla- 
tion in such a manner as to allow the Bri- 
tish grower ultimately to be in a position 
to compete with the slave grower; and 
until that day arrived, they must give him 
such a protection as would enable him to 
enter into free competition. He had to 
express his gratitude to the House for the 
attention with which they had listened to 
him during a statement which he had felt 
little able to make, and during a great part 
of which he had been compelled to dwell 
upon very dry topics. He had endeavoured 
to show, and he trusted he had been sue- 
cessful, that the present depression of the 
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colonies had arisen from our own legisla- 
tion, and that we must endeavour to place 
them in a position to compete with slave 
labour, if we desired to see them success- 
ful. He had endeavoured to show, and he 
thought he had succeeded, that the con- 
sequences of the legislation of that House 
as it now stood, if they were about to per- 
severe in it, must be, as their past legisla- 
tion had been, to increase slavery and the 
slave trade. He implored them to retrace 
their steps upon that point before it was 
too late. He implored them to retrace 
their steps as they valued the prosperity 
of those great dependencies of the British 
Crown, and the character, the reputation, 
and the consistency of this Christian land. 
Before he sat down he must say, and he 
said it with deep feeling, that whatever 
might be the ultimate decision of this 
House, he prayed that their deliberations 
upon this anxious subject might ‘‘ conduce 
to the honour, the welfare, and the safety 
of our Sovereign and her dominions.” 

Sir E. N. BUXTON rose to second the 
Amendment proposed by his hon. Friend, 
though, perhaps, it was possible that he 
might approach this subject with views not 
altogether identical with those which his 
hon. Friend entertained. He did not alto- 
gether agree with his hon. Friend, when 
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bound to grant them increased protection. 
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He was wel 
aware, however, that there were stron 
arguments against the adoption of such, 
course, and that Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment had declared in the strongest manner 
that there were treaties which would pre. 
vent its being carried out. Men, however 
of great eminence, like Lord Aberdeet, 
had expressed a different opinion on the 
subject of those treaties. There was great 
importance, however, in the argument that 
they were, by their legislation, practically 
stimulating the slave trade. It might bk 
many years before the price of free-grown 
sugar would be lower than the price of 
slave-grown; at the same time he was 
tisfied, looking at recent events upon the 
Continent, and the total breaking down of 
credit there, we should have had a great 
hold upon Cuba and Brazil if we had been 
able to say to them, ‘ We will not give 
you our market so long as you retain sh 
very and the slave trade; but we will, if 


| you abolish slavery and emancipate your 


, 


slaves.’’ There being, however, the great- 
est difficulties to an adoption of that line 
of policy, he felt that if he could not secure 
all, the best he could do was to take the 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet, which he 
thought must have the effect of givinga 


| great encouragement to free-labour sugar 
he said that this country had committed | 
an injustice against the West Indies in de- | 
priving them for two years of apprentice- | 
ship, and that upon that account we were | 


The fact was that the Government was | 
originally opposed to that alteration, but | 


the country found out, when it had given 
20,000,0002. to insure freedom, that free- 
dom had not been given to the slave; that 
the grossest abuses prevailed during ap- 
prenticeship, which was in effect slavery, 


and consequently it was determined to do 
4 


away with the two remaining years of ap- 
prenticeship. He must also say that he 
agreed in this Amendment of his hon. Friend 
with some difficulty, because he was quite 


satisfied that the policy which justice and | 


humanity demanded was the policy pursued 
by this country up to 1846, namely, the 
system by which we excluded altogether 
sugar produced by slaves, and admitted 
sugar which was the produce of free labour 
in foreign countries. Had it been possible 
to regain that course of policy, which he 
believed to be the true one, he should not 
have hesitated to propose an Amendment 
in that sense; and he did not despair of 
seeing the day when that policy might be 





in our own colonies, and the further effect 
of checking and suppressing the slave trade, 
which at present was extremely profitable 
in Brazil and Cuba. On this groun(, 
whilst he differed in some degree on mat- 
ters of principle from the hon. Baronet, it 
was that he united with him on his Motion. 
The hon. Baronet had gone through the 
whole subject of the West Indies so ably 
and so fully, as to leave him but little ground 
to occupy. In quoting, however, the de- 
spatch of Lord Harris, his hon. Friend 
omitted the following paragraph, which he 
thought should be noticed :— 


“ Tt is sad and painful to behold men expecting 
ruin quickly to overtake them; it is, perhaps, sad- 
der and more painful to see them struggling and 
toiling against adversity, but with their energies 
dulled, and their arms palsied, from the knowledge 
that their labours must be unremunerative, and 
that failure can be the sole result ; it is most dis- 
tressing to witness this, and at the same time t 
be aware that much of the misery from which 
they are suffering, and that which awaits them, s 
of'a nature which they are unable to avert by any 
acts of their own.” 


He quoted this passage, because it seemed 
to him to describe the condition of the 
whole of the West Indies at this moment; 
and because he feared it was utterly im- 
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ible but that a large portion of them— | 


haps two-thirds—he imagined the final 
rault would be one-half—must be given 
up for sugar cultivation. The chief remedy 
roposed by Her Majesty’s Government 
for this miserable condition was to guaran- 


tee a loan for immigration from the coast | 


of Africa. From what his noble Friend 
had said on this subject, the House might 


simost be led to think that nothing had | 


hitherto been done in this respect. And 
when the noble Lord urged it as some- 
thing to take the place of protection, that 
500,0002. would be guaranteed, he could 


hardly have been aware that in the colony of | 
the Mauritius a sum of 900,000/7. had been | 
expended for immigration; that 95,000 Coo- | 


lies had been imported there during the last 
ten years; and that the cultivation of Mauri- 
tius had doubled since slavery was abolished: 
yet, in spite of all this, it was at this moment 
ina state of ruin and bankruptcy. It was 
ime that immigration into the West Indies 


had not been so great; but from 1834 to | 


1847 it had been as follows :—Jamaica, 


12.200; British Guiana, 47,700; Trinidad, | 


19,9000; making nearly 80,000. The 


returns, however, were imperfect, and he | 
calculated that the whole number would | 
This was what had} 


amount to 90,000. 
ilready been done in this way; and it was 
now seen what had been the result. They 


had also the opinion of men well able to | 


give advice to the Government and country 
mn this subject. 
witing to Earl Grey, dated Trinidad, 21st 
of February, 1848, said— 


“Tt is questionable, under present circum- 


stances, whether immigration can, or, if so, whe- | 


ther it ought to be continued ; and it is still more 
questionable, if it be true, as I am informed, that 
orders have already been received for one-third of 
the estates in the colony to be thrown out of cul- 
tivation after the present crop. But if it is to 
continue, when is it to cease? . . . . To 


compete with the slaveowner, it is not only cheap | 


but continuous labour which the planter requires, 


and of which he at present cannot be certain, but | 
which he is obliged to use all methods in endea- | 


Yours to obtain I would here call 
your Lordship’s attention to the result of the po- 
liey which has been earried on, and how, by it, 
the finanees of the colony have been reduced; how 
ts means have been consumed in a most extrava- 
gant and but very partially successful system of 


Mmmigration. To this has everything been sacri- | 
feed ; and for the sake of getting an extended cane | 


cultivation, which is now on the point of being 
abandoned, all improvements, even the most im- 
portant, have been neglected.” 

twas true this country would be liable, 


in the first instanee, for the 500,0001.; 


but it was to be a charge on the revenue 
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of the colonies, and therefore all those ar- 
;guments which Lord Harris so forcibly 
|urged against previous immigration held 
| good with reference to the system now to 
| be adopted by the Government. He cor- 
| dially joined in the recommendation that 
| the immigrants should be imported at the 
expense of those for whose benefit they 
| were tobe employed. At all events, under 
the present state of the West Indies no 
great benefit could be expected from immi- 
gration. He had various other statements 
respecting the payment of wages. Lord 
Harris, in a despatch to Earl Grey, dated 
Trinidad, February 21, 1848, said it would 
have been impossible to enforce the pay- 
ment of the monthly tax— 
“in consequence of their inability to pay, for the 
wages of numbers have been in arrears for a long 
| time, as much as three or four months.” 
|A Baptist missionary wrote from St. 
| Anne’s Bay, Jamaica, under date the 5th 
of March last— 

“ Jamaica certainly does not want labourers. 
| There are some planters in this parish who own 
| that labourers are not so much wanted as money. 
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| There are vast numbers of persons in this parish 
who cannot get work; many have to leave for 
other and distant districts to secure work, and in 
some places, where work is given the wages are 
not forthcoming. I could mention several cases 
| in which labourers have had to wait weeks and 
| months for their money.” 

Lord Harris to Earl Grey, dated Trinidad, 
March 8, 1848, wrote— 

“It is frequently very difficult to arrive at the 
truth with respect to the differences which occur 
as to the nonpayment of wages, but cases in which 
| there were strong reasons for supposing that the 

Coolies have not received the full amount due to 
them have come before me. I speak not of the 
present time, because the nonpayment of wages is 
now almost universal, from the inability of the 
planters to procure money.” 
In alluding to a particular case his Lord- 
ship said— 
|  * As far as I could learn they had received nei- 
ther wages, clothing, nor medical aid, and but the 
smallest modicum of food;—” 
and added, in reference to numerous other 
| cases— 

“A stranger to the facts will hardly credit 
the negligence which has been manifested in this 
respect” — 
namely, the proper care of immigrants. 
Governor Light to Earl Grey, dated De- 
merara, April 4, 1848, wrote— 

“ The distress of some of the planters may, per- 
haps, cause the Creoles to hold back their labour 
for fear of nonpayment of wages.” 

The Government Secretary, in forwarding 
a return from the same colony for the first 
three months of this year, remarked— 
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“ Eight estates had no Creoles in January ; six 
had none in February; one had none in March, 
for want of means to pay wages.” 


A Committee which sat on this subject had 
unanimously resolved that a necessity ex- 
isted for an immediate and great application 
of relief. No one could say that immigra- 
tion now to be begun, the effect of which 
could not be much for years to come, was 
an immediate or great application of relief. 
It was utterly impossible that any living 
man could say that this proposed assist- 
ance was an answer to the demand made 
by the Committee over which the noble 
Lord presided for an immediate and great 
application of relief; and, looking at the 
condition of the West Indies, and the po- 
liey of this country, which had been so 
changeable, it was his conviction that 
the principles of free trade ought to 
have been applied to those colonies with 
much greater caution than they had been. 
The great motive, however, which in- 
duced him to take up this question was 
his feeling that in it was involved that 
great principle of justice, humanity, and 
religion, which led this country forty 
years ago to abolish the slave trade. 
He considered the question was, whether 
we were in future to be dependent for 
a large proportion of our sugar upon our 
own colonies, which produced it by free 
labour, or upon colonies which produced it 
by the most cruel and brutal slavery the 
world ever saw, and thus revive a trade 
unparalleled for enormity. On this part of 
the subject the hon. Baronet had almost 
supplanted his argument. It had been 
shown that prior to 1846 the slave trade 
had decreased; but since the Act of that 
year the slave trade had greatly increased, 
and the slavetraders and sugar producers 
in Cuba and Brazil were in a condition of 
almost unparalleled prosperity. According 
to Mr. Bandinell’s evidence, from 1840 to 
1845, the yearly average importation of 
slaves into Brazil was 32,600; in 1846, 
the importation of slaves was 64,000; in 
1847, 63,000. He thought that with re- 
spect to the Brazils, at least, every person 
in England must admit, that since the pro- 
mulgation of the Act admitting slave-grown 
sugar into this country, slavery in that 
country had at least doubled. In Cuba, 
where previous to the passing of that Act 
slavery had entirely ceased, it had, he ad- 
mitted, not increased to the extent that 
might have been anticipated; but that he 
believed might be accounted for in a great 
measure by the hurricane in 1844, by 
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which a vast number of coffee plantations 
were destroyed; and in consequence great 
numbers of slaves have been transferred 
from the cultivation of coffee to the eulj. 
vation of sugar. Upon this subject, He 
Majesty’s Commissioners, writing to Lord 
Palmerston, from the Havana, on the 9th 
of March, 1847, said— 


“We regret to say that there are manifest 
tokens of the slavedealers again resuming their 
former practices, two vessels having been des. 
patched, we are positively informed, for the coast 
though we have not been made acquainted with 
their names. We do not therefore feel authorised 
to name them upon suspicions of our own, the two 
we suspect being cleared ostensibly, one on the 2nd 
of February for Barcelona, and the other on the 
28th for New Orleans. We hear also, that two 
others have been sent direct to the coast from 
Spain. Respecting these movements, therefore, 
we have to exert our utmost diligence in obtaining 
proper information. If the present price of sugar 
continue, there will be such strong inducements for 
an extended cultivation, and in consequence such 
a demand for labour as will make the slavedealers 
and others run all risks whatever to supply it. 
The returns afforded the sugar planters now are 
such as to make us astonished that they do not 
draw even a greater number of persons to engage 
in its production.” 

Again, on the 9th of April, 1847, they 
said— 

“ We are credibly informed that no fewer than 
seven have lately sailed for that purpose, and that 
several others are fitting out. The great demand 
for slaves, in the present enormous profits to be 
derived by the cultivation of sugar, will of a cer- 
tainty induce these parties to encounter every risk 
to obtain the labourers required, and a continued 
vigilance will therefore be necessary to defeat 
their practices, as heretofore.” 

He thought it was not necessary to go fur- 
ther into this question. He was perfectly 
satisfied that every independent man who 
looked at the subject with an unbiassed 
mind, would see that, whether taking Cuba 
or Brazil, it was manifestly and undoubt- 
edly true that we must now make up our 
minds that if we admitted their sugar to 
open and equal competition with the sugar 
of our colonies, a very great increase on the 
African slave trade would be the result. 
During the last year 38,000 tons of sugat 
were admitted into this country from Cubs; 
and he believed, looking at the depression 
of our colonies, and at the orders which 
had gone out that cultivation should cease, 
and estates be given up, that it was not 
too much to expect that within a year 

this time we should be using slave-grom 
sugar at the rate of at least 100,000 tons 
per annum. He confessed that it was his 
opinion, indeed, that after a time the quan- 
tity which we should use would be much 
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even than that. But he was of 

‘sion that the great misery which we in- 
feted upon & large number of our fellow- 
creatures by encouraging the slave trade, 
yas not at all called for by the necessities 
gfthe occasion. Every year, hitherto, the 
produce of our colonies had been equal to 
the demand, and during last year he found 
that an enormous increase took place in 
the production, the colonies being enabled 
to produce a quantity of sugar greater by 
about 40,000 tons than in any previous 
year, whether during the periods of slavery 
or free trade. [Lord J. Russetn: That 
was under the Act of 1846.] The noble 
lord said that that was under the Act of 
1846. In reply to that, however, he would 
ay that it was an impossibility such an 
elect could have been produced in so short 
a time as could have elapsed since the 
passing of that Act. He was himself a 
free-trader like the noble Lord. But he 


vould say of free trade as Pope said of 
tiehes, that it was— 
ee 6 in effect 
No grace of heaven, or token of th’ elect.” 


He confessed he had entered upon this 
aibject with very painful feelings; for he 
could not but see that those high principles 
by which this country had been guided for 
many years were now supplanted by others 
rich, though important in themselves, 
vere far inferior to those principles on 
vhich he had acted in former years. 
Hewould willingly admit that it was the 
duty of that House to supply our great 
bowing population with all the neces- 
uries and all the comforts of life in as 
great abundance and at as low a price 
as possible. He believed that it was emi- 
nently the duty of that House to do all in 
their power to effect that object; but at 
the same time he did believe most confi- 
ently that if the people of England had 
the question fairly put before them, and 
vere clearly made to understand that by 
cheap sugar was meant slave-grown sugar, 
vhich must be had at the expense of the 
blood and happiness of the slave, they would 
vilingly give a higher price for the pro- 
due of the freeman. The character of 
this country must suffer in the eyes of 
foreign nations, who would say that all 
our professions and wishes to put down the 
slave trade were not carried out in our 
wtions. The following were the senti- 
ments expressed in the Congress of the 
United States on recent British legisla- 
‘on, extracted verbatim from the Times of 
fay 31, under the head “* America :”— 
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“ Mr. Calhoun replied: He had no doubt it was 
formerly the intention of Great Britain to abolish 
slavery everywhere, but since that time, there had 
been a momentous change of opinion and policy 
on the part of Great Britain. The whole Act of 
Abolition was now openly denounced in Parlia- 
ment, and in language as strong as he himself had 
used. Great Britain was now resorting to the 
slave trade itself, as the means of promoting the 
prosperity of her plantations.” 

Very different was the language of Dr. 
Channing, ten years before— 

“ Great Britain, loaded with an unprecedented 

debt, and with a grinding taxation, contracted a 
new debt of 100,000,000 dollars, to give freedom, 
not to Englishmen, but to the degraded African. 
I know not that history records an act so disin- 
terested, so sublime. In the progress of ages 
England’s naval triumphs will shrink into a more 
and more narrow space in the records of our race. 
This moral triumph will fill a broader, brighter 
page.” 
He did not despair that the House of Com- 
mons which passed the Act of 1846, under 
the impression that it would not have the 
effect of increasing the slave trade—now 
that they found that it had that effect— 
now that they discovered their lamentable 
error—would retrace their steps, and pass 
resolutions which would, at least in some 
degree, tend to revive and encourage the 
innocent and free cultivation of our colo- 
nies, and to repress the foul and murderous 
cultivation of Cuba and Brazil. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I have listened, Sir, with great 
attention to the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, and also to that of my hon. 
Friend behind me, to understand what is 
the measure which the hon. Gentleman 
(Sir J. Pakington) would suggest that we 
ought to adopt, or what proposition, with 
respect to protection, he wishes to lay be- 
fore the House as a substitute for the pro- 
posal of Her Majesty’s Government. That 
he merely proposes to negative the propo- 
sition of the Government, and leave the 
existing law as it is, I conceive, consider- 
ing the views he entertains, to be a thing 
impossible. But surely a fairer course 
than he has taken would be, to adopt the 
proposal of the Committee of which he was 
a member, which was composed of Gentle- 
men who no doubt paid great attention to 
this subject, and who have made a recom- 
mendation on the subject. That would 
have been a natural course to have taken; 
and that is the course which I understood 
him to indicate on a former night that he 
would take; but he has changed his mind; 
he now puts his Motion in a shape which 
he hopes will catch a vote or two, and he 
leaves the question as indefinite at the 
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close of his address as when he first rose. | was—and I have the fact now before 
At this moment accordingly, after the ut-|me, in a document which I hold in my 
most attention on my part, I am utterly hand—that in the last year 3,000 tons of 
unable to conceive what he proposes to be | sugar, the produce of slave labour, wer 
done for the benefit of the planters, or | admitted, and which we were obliged ty 
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what the protection is which he proposes 
to extend to them. My hon. Friend be- 
hind me (Sir E. Buxton) says that his Mo- 
tion is, if we would agree to carry it out, 
to enforce the total exclusion of slave- 
grown sugar from this country. He would 
act upon the theory of the hon. Member 
for Buckinghamshire, who has stated to 
the House that when the Aci for the eman- 
cipation of the slaves was passed, in 1834, 
the Houses of Parliament and the country 


entered into a contract with the West In- | 


dia planters, first, to pay the 20,000,000/. 


for their slaves, and next, to give them a | 
permanent monopoly of the English market. | 
Now, that is a clear and intelligible propo- | 


sition, and I have always admitted that 
such a course would be consistent with the 


principle which some Gentlemen in the | 
House entertained at the time, that if we | 


chose to take away the slaves of the plan- 
ters, we were bound to make proper com- 
pensation. It was argued, however, by 
others, and among them by Lord Stanley, 


that the compensation then given was a | 
I say | 


full compensation. [‘* No, no!’’| 
it was so argued by Lord Stanley—and he 


stated the grounds of his opinion—whether | 


you admit it or not. You might, of course, 
have given them the further compensation 
of the monopoly of the English market, 
by the perpetual exclusion of foreign sugar; 
and that would have been a consistent 
course for the hon. Gentleman opposite to 
have pursued. But the House of Com- 
mons on former occasions has decided 
against that perpetual exclusion of foreign 
sugar, and against the maintenance of a 
perpetual high protecting duty. If it were 


}admit, under treaties with the countries 
{where it was grown. But let me regal 
(to the House the opinion of the present 
| Lord Harrowby, who moved the wel. 
| known resolution on this subject in 184], 
}and whose sincerity in the anti-slavery 
|} cause no one will doubt. What was his 
opinion of the Act of 1844? He said— 
“The market of Hamburgh was open to the 
| sugar of Cuba, and it would be found that the ep. 
} couragement given by this country to Java was, 
in the Hamburgh market, an encouragement given 
to Cuba sugar. The distinction of free and of 
| Slave-grown sugar was a fallacy, by adopting which 
they might gratify their feelings, but they would 
not obtain their object.” 
I recollect he said you might as well at. 
|tempt to take a spoonful of water out of 
one side of a basin, in the expectation that 
it would not be filled up from the other side, 
as to hope that when you took only free. 
| grown sugar into consumption in this cou- 
try, the slave-grown sugar would not be 
taken up by the rest of Europe. It is, in 
| fact, a direct encouragement to slave-grown 
sugar—an encouragement just as certain, 
though not of course quite to the same ex- 
tent, as if you took it to yourself. I donot 
mean to say that the Act of 1846 did not 
give further encouragement to slave-grown 
| sugar. But if you stand upon the contract 
| you say was made with the planters, then 
| I say that the first breach of that contract 
| which the hon. Member for Buckingham- 


| shire complains of, was made in 1844; and 
| therefore it does not lie with those who 
|supported the Act of 1844 to say that 
| they will oppose all legislation which in 
| any way whatever gives encouragement to 


|slave-grown sugar. It may seem strange 


true that by the contract of 1854 the West | to my hon. Friend behind me (Sir EB. Bur- 


India planters were to have exclusive pos- | 
| can find, who opposed that measure on the 


session of the English market, that con- 
tract was broken in 1844, for itis an actual 
breach of such a contract to have any 
foreign sugar of any description admitted 
to compete with the grower of colonial 
sugar. My hon. Friend behind me has 
admitted, in accordance with what every 
man of common sense must hold, that 
the Act of 1844 did give positive en- 
couragement to the produce of slave- 
grown sugar; and on this point I must 
say that the noble Lord opposite mis- 
understood what I stated the other night 
on this subject. What I then stated 


ton), but there was no person, so far as 


ground of wishing to put down slavery. I 
do not believe that even the hon. Baronet 
| the Member for the University of Oxford 
(Sir R. Inglis) made this a ground of op- 
| position on that occasion; but at least no 
division took place on such a ground in op- 
position to the Bill. It is not only Lo 

Harrowby, however, whose opinion I have 
to offer, but I may adduce the evidence of 
one of the witnesses examined before the 
Committee on the Sugar Duties, a get 
tleman of great credit and intelligence, 
whose name has often been mentioned ™ 
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this House—I mean Mr. Greene, who, 
speaking of the result likely to be pro- 
dueed by the admission of slave-grown 


sugar, says— 
«] believe in a great measure that it will make 


very little difference; but I do consider it will | 
7 I do not consider the differ- | 
ence will be very much if free-labour foreign | 


inake a difference. 
sngar were to be admitted here, and slave-grown 
sugar excluded.” 


[also admit that there must be a differ- 
ence, although but very little, in the en- 


couragement given to slave-labour, whether | 
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854 
spect to the year 1847; but the pro- 


position of the right hon. Gentleman was 
that the colonial supply was always 
equal to the demand; and, although it 
might be found to be so in one year, I can- 
not on that account admit the correctness 
of the inference as to all former years. And 
now with regard to 1846, when we propos- 
ed the present law. At that period the 
principles of free trade had made great 
progress. Between 1844 and 1846, when 
the Bill was proposed, free trade had 
greatly advanced, and there were hardly 
any persons except those who voted with 
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| 
dave-labour sugar or only free-labour sugar | 


is admitted for consumption in this country. | the noble Lord the Member for Lynn who 
But what were the grounds on which the | did not distinctly avow that the principle 
Act of 1844 was passed? It was on the|of permanent protection against slave- 
ground of the inadequate supply of colo-| grown sugar must be given up. The right 
ial sugar, and of the high prices paid for | hon. Gentleman the Member for Tamworth 
their sugar by the people of this country. | stated that view most distinctly; and the 
That isnot my statement. It was the state- | hon. Member for Leominster (Mr. Barkly), 
nent of the right hon. Gentleman opposite, | as distinctly as he could utter it, said, “ I 
then the Chancellor of the Exchequer, him-|am for free trade in sugar as I was for 


sif a West India proprietor (Mr. Goul- 
burn). The hon. Baronet opposite has 
stated, and my hon. Friend behind me 
(Sir E. Buxton) has repeated the assertion, 
that the colonial produce was always suffi- 
cient for the consumption of the country. 
Itis dificult to know how to estimate the 
capability of the consumption of the 


free trade in corn.’’ The protection in 
| corn having been given up, the hon. Mem- 
| ber for Leominster very consistently said, 
| that having voted for free trade in corn, he 
, would vote for free trade in sugar also. 
Many other Gentlemen held the same view, 
| though they contended for a gradual 
change, in order to enable those most in- 


country; but if we will only look a very | terested to accommodate themselves to 
few years back, and see the consump- | their altered circumstances; but the prin- 
tion of the country then as compared with | ciple of protection was entirely given up, 
vhat it is now, and at the same time con-| except by those Gentlemen who voted with 
sider the constantly increasing population, | the noble Lord the Member for Lynn; and 
ve must admit that so monstrous a proposi- | therefore I am entitled to assume that the 
tion as that colonial sugar has always sup- | great majority of this House are decidedly 
plied the consumption of this country has | against the principle of permanent protec- 
seldom been made in this House. In 1840/| tion. I must say, that though I agree 
the consumption of sugar in this country | with the hon. Gentleman opposite in the 
was 179,000 tons; last year it was 289,000 | strong expressions he has used as to the 
tons—an increase of 110,000 tons in those | horrors of slavery and the slave trade, still 
seven years. In 1842 the consumption|I think the question is not what those 
was 193,000 tons, being an increase of| horrors are, or even whether there may 
96,000 tons in five years, or, in other | have been a temporary increase to the 
words, an increase equal to one-half of the | slave trade since 1846. I suspect the hon. 
vhole consumption of 1842. I therefore | Gentleman has somewhat overstated that 
assert that in 1842 the supply of colonial | increase; for I believe it will be found that 
sugar was not adequate to the consumption | the number of slaves imported in 1847 hard- 


of this country; and I think that if the 
quantity consumed has increased by one- 
half in five years, as these figures show it 
has done, there being consumed in 1842 
only 193,000 tons, while in 1847 there 
were 289,000 tons, it must be admitted 
that the supply of sugar was in the former 
of these years quite inadequate for the 
country. [Mr. Goursurn : Take the year 
1847.] I do not deny the fact with re- 


ly exceeded those imported in 1846; and I 
| apprehend that the Act of 1846 had little 
| effect on the importation of slaves in that 
year. If the increase in the importation 
| was owing to any Act at all, it was owing 
| rather to the Act of 1844 than to that of 
/1846. The great question is, by what 
means is slavery ultimately to be put 
idown? And I entirely agree with my 
a Friend near me, and with the opin- 
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ion expressed by many Gentlemen in this | differential duty of 15s. 94d. will Suftice: 
House, that you will never succeed in put- | and it will be out of the question to listen 
ting down slavery, unless you beat it by | to any notion of a mere temporary proter. 
the superior cheapness of free labour. You | tion of 10s. only. Indeed the whole of the 
have been endeavouring to put down sla-| argument of the hon. Gentleman Opposite 
very by compulsory means, and the late | went to the extent of permanent protection 
Sir F. Buxton expressed himself satisfied | in favour of the West India colonies. The 
of the inefficacy of those means. He | Committee, however, do not go this length, 
pointed out in an able publication to what | and concur in the opinion which I have ey. 
extent you had increased, as you are| pressed against permanent protection, jn. 
doing now, the horrors of the middle pas- | stead of that propounded by the hon. Men. 
sage; and he proposed, what was after- ber. The Committee say that ultimately 
wards carried out, an expedition up the | the prosperity of the British colonies mus 
Niger. That expedition was attended with a ) depend upon their possessing the means of 
fearful loss of life, and proved an utter fail- successfully competing with the producers 
ure, so far as regarded any civilising inter- | of slave-grown sugar, and not upon proter. 
course with the savage tribes of Africa. tion. That being the case—if sooner o 
That was given up, and we are now main- | later the West India colonists must come 
taining under treaty with foreign Powers | into competition with slave-grown sugar— 
the strictest possible blockade of the coast | the question remains, by what means can 
of Africa. How far that is successful, | our colonial sugar be brought into success. 
evidence has shown; I believe it may be | ful competition with slave-grown sugar? 
confidently stated that hitherto that strict It is my firm opinion that this result can. 
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° . e | 
blockade, maintained with the concurrence | 
of the French and the Americans, has | 


been ineffective in down the 
slave trade. 
of its sueceeding, we shall know better 


from the report of the Committee which 


putting 


is now sitting on this subject; but hither- | 


to it has not suceeeded in checking the 
evil to any considerable extent. If, then, 
all the means hitherto tried have failed, 
and if there still be one course left open 
to us—that of carrying out the principle 
of free labour, and putting down the slave 
trade by successful competition—we ought 
to make the attempt to put down slavery 
by this means. That this was the true 
mode of doing so, I have heard, time after 
time, from the friends of slave emancipa- 
tion. If you tell me that slavery cannot 


Whether there is any chance | 


not be obtained by high or lasting protec. 
tion. Protection has not secured the West 
India proprietors against periodical seasons 
of distress. At various periods during the 
last fifty years, distress visited the propri- 
etors, and in some cases the cultivation of 
many estates was abandoned in consequence. 
| It had been distinctly shown before theCom- 
| mittee, that the protection enjoyed during 

the last few years has essentially impeded 
| that reduction of wages on which the plan- 
| ters must depend for being able to compete 
| successfully with the producer of slave- 
| grown sugar. I am almost afraid of touch- 
| ing upon the subject of the management of 
jestates in the West Indies, lest I be ac- 
| cused of imputing extravagance to the pro- 
prietors. I can assure the House that! 
have not the slightest intention of casting 


be put down by the competition of free | that imputation upon the proprietors; net 
labour, and ean point out a better mode, | ther had my noble Friend on a former 
then that is another question ; but all I | evening, although he was subjected to re- 
say is, that every means we have hitherto | proof on that account by the right hon. 


tried has utterly failed; and unless the 
object can be gained by the competition 
of free Jabour, in my opinion slavery will 
continue. I will now advert to the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Sugar 
Planting as to the rate of duty. The Com- 
mittee have recommended a protection of 
10s. for six years to the colonies; but if 
the argument of the hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Pakington) is good for anything, there is 
a difference of 15s. 93d. between the cost 
of producing slave-grown sugar, and the 
produce of free labour. If that be true, 
then I apprehend that nothing short of a 


| Gentleman opposite. It is in evidence, 
however, that there is much waste in the 
management of estates in the West Indies. 
Take the case of Mr. Tollemache. _ That 
gentleman employed persons of the highest 
character in the management of his estate, 
and there is no reason to . suppose that 
abuses prevailed in that case which were 
not common to West Indian estates gene- 
rally; but when Mr. Tollemache went over 
to the West Indies, and applied his know- 
ledge of landed property in England to his 
sugar plantation, he succeeded in reducing 


the cost of management by 900. or 1,004 
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s year, and he expected to be able to carry 
ihe reduction still further. Another wit- 
ness, Mr. Greene, gave remarkable evidence 
on this point. He stated the cost of the 
management of two estates, the first of 
ghich was as follows: In 1843 it amount- 
eto 2,3007., in 1844 to 2,400/., in 1845 
2,2001., and in 1846 to 1,600/. From 
this statement it appears that a reduction 
of more than a third in the cost of man- 
agement Was effected in the space of two 
years, On the second estate the reduction 
is stated to have been still greater; in 
1843 the cost of management was 2,3001., 
in 1844 it was 1,7000., in 1845 it was 
1,8002., and in 1846 it was 1,3007. When 
such evidence was given by persons con- 
versant with the management of West In- 
dian estates, it appeared to be impossible 
todeny that a large needless expenditure 
vas incurred with respect to property in 
those islands. ‘The evidence which was 
riven before the Committee on the subject 
f the reduction of wages, is equally strong 
vith that relative to the management of 
estates. Wages have been reduced in al- 
most every colony, and the reduction has 
ven greatest in the old colonies. It is a 
remarkable fact, that distress exists not so 
much in what are called the old and ex- 
hausted colonies, as in those which are com- 
paratively new, and possess a large extent of 
fertile land. This is the result of the high 
vages paid to labourers, and that again is 
the necessary consequence of the competi- 
tin for labour amongst the proprietors 
cused by the high price of sugar produced 
by protection. The hon. Member for Leo- 
ninster, in his evidence, stated distinctly 
that the planters bid against each other for 
hibour, by which, consequently, the cost of 
production was enhanced. I, therefore, 
am justified in contending that by continu- 
ing protection, we should defeat the very 
measure on which we must depend for the 
prosperity of the colonies and the ultimate 
suppression of the slave trade. As bear- 
ing upon this point, I will take the liberty 
of reading an extract from a despatch 
written by the Governor of British Guiana. 
He says— 

“Had the diminution of wages taken place in 
$47 rather than in 1848, many estates now jeo- 
pardised would, perhaps, have escaped ; for the 
crops were large enough to have given profit, had 
expenses of labour not absorbed it.” 


The evidence of the hon. Member for Leo- 
munster is decisive against protection of a 
permanent character; for, speaking of the 
utroduction of labour into the colonies, he 
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says, that if it should take place under a 
system of permanent protection, the planter 
would be induced to extend his cultivation, 
and at the end of six or ten years he would 
be in the same unfortunate condition as 
that in which he was at present placed. 
The hon. Member, therefore, recommended 
that a protecting duty of 10s. should be 
continued for two years, and that then the 
scale of 1846 should beresumed. The hon. 
Member, it is clear, desires protection only 
for a short time, in order to enable the 
planters to reduce the wages of labour. I 
would not advocate a reduction of the wages 
of the negroes if I were not convinced that 
they can bear it. The concurrent testi- 
mony of the witnesses examined before the 
Committee, shows that the negroes are 
possessed of large sums of money, which 
they are in the habit of expending on luxu- 
ries, and even in the purchase of land, to 
an extent that persons in a much higher 
condition of life in this country cannot at- 
tain. The Governor of Guiana states that 
one negro in that colony had bought a farm 
for 5,000 dollars, and that a very limited 
number of other negroes have recently 
purchased an estate for 50,000 dollars. I 
request the House to attend to the fol- 
lowing passage in the evidence of Mr. 
Innes :— 

“‘ Supposing the colonies did believe that Par- 
liament was able and willing to secure them a 
permanent protection of 10s. upon every ewt. of 
sugar, what do you believe would be the effect of 
that conviction upon the colony, upon the cultiva- 
tion of estates there, and upon the rate of wages ? 
—I believe the effect of it would be to transfer 
much of it into the hands of the labourers, and to 
defeat the endeavours of the planters to reduce 
wages and other charges.” 

Mr. Pickwood also gives some evidence 
worthy of consideration :— 

“« Supposing we were to pass an Act to-day, in- 
creasing the protection upon sugar for the next 
three years, or to continue the present rate of 
protection for the next three years, and the news 
were to go out to the island of St. Kitt’s, do you 
believe that the immediate influence upon the rise 
of price consequent upon the passing of that Act, 
would have the effect of increasing the rate of 
wages ?—Yes ; I cannot take upon myself to say 
how far, but I am persuaded that a great propor- 
tion of the duty would be swallowed up in that 
way; it would raise the rate of wages, I am cer- 
tain.” 

It is not a little remarkable that the reduc- 
tion of wages which has occurred has taken 
place Jast year for the first time, and that 
no efforts were made to effect that object 
until the differential duty was reduced to 
6s. I say again, that if the House should 
take any retrograde step—if it should go 
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back to the duty of 10s., as recommended 
by the Committee, it would assuredly de- 
feat the only means by which our planters 
can ultimately be enabled to sustain per- 
manent competition with the producers of 
slave-grown sugar. I will not follow the 
hon. Gentleman in his calculations respect- 
ing the relative cost of slave labour and 
free labour; but I may observe, that it ap- 
pears from the evidence of Mr. Pickwood 
that at the present moment the cost of 
free labour in St. Kitt’s is not greater than 
that of slave labour. This is the passage 
in Mr. Pickwood’s evidence to which I re- 
fer :— 

“The cost of that gang of slaves, which your 
father considered necessary to manage the estate, 
was as great as you would require to pay for free 
labour, according to the present current rate of 
wages, to cultivate that estate well from one end 
to the other at the present time ?—Yes, if you 
could get the labour.” 
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It appears to me, notwithstanding the ob- 
servation of the hon. Baronet behind me 
(Sir E. Buxton), that it is most desirable 
to facilitate the introduction of labourers 
into the West India colonies, or rather 
into some of them; because in Barbadoes 
they have more labour than they know what 
to do with, and in the opinion of Mr. Barkly 
labour actually impedes the improvement 
of the estates; but it is evident that a very 
small amount of labour introduced into the 
colonies will, in all probability, have the 
effect of keeping down the rate of wages. 
The hon. Member for Leominster says, in 
his evidence, that no enormous increase of 
the labouring population, but a few thou- 
sand Africans being introduced, would en- 
able them to keep down the wages. It 
appears in the evidence of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bristol, that a small amount of la- 
bour would answer the purpose. The pos- 
sibility of the reduction has been defeated 
by the high price consequent upon protec- 
tion. I stated, that on the first night on 
which this question came on, I should be 
prepared to take into consideration the ex- 
peose of carrying over liberated Africans. 
I believe it to be equally for the benefit of 
the colony of Sierra Leone, and of the 
liberated Africans, that they should be 
conveyed to the West Indies, and not left to 
remain in a state of barbarism, or perhaps 
be kidnapped again. This brings me to 
the question of immigratioa. Upon this 
point I am left completely in the dark as 
to what are the intentions of the two hon. 
Baronets who have addressed the House. 
I must say, that 1 know of no restrictions 
existing upon immigration, except those 
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which are deemed necessary to prevent the 
revival of the African slave trade. They 
is no check upon immigration from China 
or from any part of the African cogs, 
which is not tainted with the slave trade, 
Upon this point neither the Committee hor 
the hon. Gentleman who has submitted the 
Amendment to-night, has recommenda 
anything; all is left in the dark, Ast) 
the system of contracts to which the hon, 
Gentleman adverted, I believe that the right 
hon. Member for the University of (x. 
ford, when in office, permitted the Planters 
to enter into contracts with the negroes for 
three years. [Mr. GLapstone: I speak 
only from recollection; but I believe that 
my permission did not extend to contracts 
with natives of Africa or of the West In. 
dies.]| 1 was not aware that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s permission was accom. 
panied by such stringent restrictions, My 
noble Friend at the head of the Colonial 
Department has signified that he will not 
object to any reasonable regulations rela 
tive to contracts which may be sanetioned 
by the Colonial Assemblies. I am by no 
means sure, however, that the contract 
system would be found to work well. Mr. 
Tollemache says, ‘‘ The contract system 
has been tried in Antigua, though I doubt 
very much whether it answers;” and | 
confess, I am inclined to think that itis 
not likely to answer, and for this reason— 
the object of the contracts is to compel la 
bourers to work for a lower rate of wages 
than that usually received. [‘* No! it is to 
bind them to work.’’] My noble Friend 
at the head of the Colonial Department has 
no objection to any contracts for binding 
labourers to work, provided they are not 
treated as criminals to compel them to 
fulfil the terms of their contracts; but 
I do not believe that any system of 
forced labour will answer, if the labourers 
find that the persons working on neigh- 
bouring estates are receiving higher wages, 
or enjoying advantages which they do not 
receive. In the same way it is very difi- 
cult to enforce the law as to squatting: the 
fault is not in the law, but in carrying t 
out. It is plain enough, from the evidence 
taken before this Committee, that it 5 
very much through the conduct of the 
managers of estates that squatting has 
taken place. What is the evidence of 
Mr. Borthwick ? He says— 


“There was a competition among the planters ; 
the proprietors of large estates, or men who oo 
command capital, gave high wages to a few 
bourers on purpose to get the labour, and they 
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lowed up the little estates by that means ; 
they defeated their own purpose, because no 
goner were the little estates abandoned, than the 
negroes became independent settlers upon those 
little estates.” 


| think one of the witnesses described such | 
acase in the neighbourhood of Kingston, 
of negroes who raised vegetables largely for 
Kingston market, and who said they were 
ready to pay rent for the land, but nobody 
asked for rent. How it is proposed to put 
am end to this system, I do not know; if 
nobody will take measures to dispossess 
them, or ask for rent, I do not know 
what can be done. If, then, I am right, 
upon the concurrent evidence of the West 
Indian witnesses, the introduction of no 
great amount, but a certain amount of Af- 
riean immigration is essential with a view 
of keeping down wages; and, if so, I do 
think the proposal we have made of ad- 
vaneing money, or giving a guarantee of a 
loan, if they choose to raise one, is one of 
the best modes of proceeding. I do not 
say that all will avail themselves of it; but 
ve give them the means of doing so, where 
the want is felt—in Jamaica, Trinidad, 
and Guiana; and, so far as I can gather 
from the most attentive consideration of | 
the evidence, I can conceive no object for 
vhich an advance of money could be so 
vell employed, as in the introduction of 
labour into those colonies where it is want- 
el, It will be available in those colonies | 
inwhich the want is most felt. The hon. 
Gentleman has asked, what other means 
are to be taken for the relief of the plant- 
ers? I fully admit that neither the intro- 
duetion of labour, nor any other measure, 
vill avail, unless we are prepared to give 
a protecting duty for a further time than 
was contemplated by the Act of 1846. 
We have been taunted, indeed, with de- 
parting from the principle of the Act of 
1846; but I do not consider that we are 
doing so in the slightest degree by con- 
tinuing protection for a certain time longer. 
The principle acted upon in 1846 was that 
for a certain time a certain amount of pro- 
tection should be given to the West India 
colonies to enable them to prepare for ul- 
imate competition with foreign sugars. It 
$ no question of principle whether that 
period be four years or six; and if the ex- 
Perience of the last two years shows us 
that the period has not been long enough, 
ind if adverse circumstances since the 
passing of that Act have aggravated the 
distress under which the West India colo- 
ues are suffering, I do not see that it is 
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in the slightest degree inconsistent with 
the principles of the Act of 1846 that the 
period of protection should be extended. 
There is another fault found with the Act 
of 1846—and that is also referred to in 
the report of this Committee in the 10th 
resolution, namely—as to the mode of 
levying the duty; it is said that the Act 
does not in point of fact give the pro- 
tection it professes to give, that various 
sugars are subjected to one duty, and 
hence the whole of our colonial muscovado 
sugar is exposed to the competition of 
the best brown clayed Havana. That 
is stated most clearly in the evidence of 
Mr. Greene; I will not trouble the 
House with quotations, but he states that 
there are differences of from 8s. to 9s. in 
value in the articles, and that what he 
wants is an actual protection, whatever 
the amount may be that is given, and not 
a nominal protection as at present, which 
in many cases amounts to but ls. or 2s., 
and in some cases to nothing at all. We 
propose, therefore, to introduce a new clas- 
sification into the brown sugars, and to di- 
vide those sugars of foreign growth, which 
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| at present come in under one duty, into 


‘* brown clayed,’’ and ‘‘ muscovado.”” We 


| propose to continue the duty on foreign 


brown clayed for a year more, at its present 
amount of 20s., and then to reduce it ae- 
cording to the scale which is in the hands 
of hon. Members. Foreign muscovado we 
propose to leave until 1851, at the rates 
fixed by the Act of 1846, and then to di- 
minish the rate gradually to 10s., which, 
after 1854, will be the duty on all brown 
clayed and muscovado sugar. The hon. 
Member has said, that in his opinion this 
will be defeated by foreign sugars coming 
in as muscovado, and not as brown. From 
all my inquiries I am led to believe that 
that will not be the case; and I do not be- 
lieve that the distinction will render it worth 
while to take any different modes of pre- 
paring sugars. The House may be curious 
to see what different descriptions of sugar 
now come in under the same head. [The 
right hon. Gentleman produced two sam- 
ples, and laid them on the table.] I 
think it must be evident from the first 
sight of these sugars that these are of 
such dissimilar quality that it will not 
be at all unfair to make a distinction 
in the duty. Of course, everything de- 
pends upon the point at which we fix 
the standard; and after consultation this 
morning with the officers of the Board of 
Trade and of the Customs, I may say that 
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I believe, without pledging myself exactly 
to the precise description, that the brown 
clayed sugar now worth 36s. 6d. in the 
market, long price, will be the standard of 
‘* brown clayed sugar;’’ and that only what 
is inferior to that will be admitted as for- 
eign muscovado sugar. The officers see 
no difficulty whatever in carrying out that 
distinction. We do not propose to extend 
it to colonial sugar. It has always been 
urged that our classification was a direct 
discouragement to the improvement of the 
cultivation; at the end of six years all will 
come in at the same rate of duty; and we 
do not think it necessary to make the dis- 
tinction for those few years; we propose to 
leave to the improved colonial sugar the 
advantage it now possesses. If we are 
right in supposing that the greater part 
of the foreign sugar will come in at 
the higher rate of duty—if, in fact, the 
really formidable competitor with colonial 
sugar is this description of foreign sugar— 
then we shall give a protection for a 
year higher than is now enjoyed by the 
West Indian proprietors. The recom- 
mendation of Mr. Innes is, that the fall 
in the present rate of ditferential duty 
should be suspended for three years; the 
present differential duty is 6s., and the 
proposal we make is, comparing colonial 
sugar with that foreign sugar which is its 
really formidable competitor, to give a 
differential duty of 7s. for the first of the 
next three years, 6s. 6d. for the second, 
and 6s. for the third. We, therefore, 
propose a differential duty higher than 
he recommends. We also propose to 
extend the protection, in one way or 
other, beyond 1851, when it would expire 
by the present law, and to continue it to 
1854. If the present law remains un- 
changed, the present protection to colonial 
sugar is 6s., falling to 4s. 6d. in July, to 
3s. in July, 1849, to ls. 6d. in July, 
1850, and expiring in July, 1851; accor- 
ding to the law, as we now propose it, the 
protection for the higher description of 
sugar will be 7s. till July, 1849, 6s. 6d. 
for the next year, 6s. for the next, then 
5s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 3s.; on the lower de- 
scription of sugar 5s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 4s., 
3s., and 2s.; the whole to be reduced to 
the same duty of 10s. in July, 1854. 
We propose also, what I believe is known 
to be a considerable advantage to the West 
Indian, though I find the Committee have 
made no recommendation of it, namely, the 
reduction of the differential duty on rum. 
I certainly was surprised that they made 
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no mention of it, for it was alluded to 

distinctly in the evidence. I expressed ay 
opinion above a year ago that the duty was 
higher than justice required, and I have sid 
the same thing in this Session; I did ex 

that the subject would be followed out by 
the Committee, but the whole matter js 
passed over in silence. I believe it is not ay 
immaterial thing, with a view to the cost of 
producing sugar, And I find that the quan. 
tity very largely has increased; the rumep. 
tered for home consumption in 1846 was 
2,684,000 gallons; in 1847, 3,330,000, 
and the increase goes on—for I find tha 
the quantity introduced in the first fou 
months of 1847 was 849,000 gallons, 
and in the first four months of 1848 
1,010,000. I believe the duty may 
properly be reduced to 4d., as we pro- 
pose. This, therefore, is what we propose 
for the benefit of the producer of colonial 
sugar—to continue to him an amount of 
protection higher than he at present en. 
joys for a limited time, and to extend 
protection beyond the time now limited by 
law; we also propose a reduction of the 
differential duty on rum, and an advance 
of money for the purpose of facilitating 
immigration; and we shall be perfectly 
ready to consider any suggestion, though 
the Committee have made none, with a 
view to check vagrancy. While the mes 
sure we propose is for the interest of the 
colonial producer, we have not been u- 
mindful of the interest of the consumer. 
If we had increased the duties on foreign 
produce, we should have disregarded the 
interests of the consumer. The interests 
of the colonial producer are identical with 
those of the consumer, because I believe 
that it is to the increase of consump- 
tion that the producers of sugar must 
look for the advancement of their own in- 
terests. I don’t believe that by the course 
we have taken we shall exclude any foreign 
sugar from the market of this country for 
the ensuing year. With the present duty 
of 20s., foreign sugar comes freely into the 
country, notwithstanding the difference in 
favour of colonial sugar. The difference 
between the duties on colonial and on fo- 
reign sugar is a boon to the West Indian 
producer; but I don’t believe that this in- 
creased protection will enhance the price 
of sugar for the ensuing year, oF subse- 
quently. There are considerations which 
1 think show that such is not likely to be 
the case. In the first place, there 8 § 
very large stock of sugar on hand in the 
warehouses at this moment. Comparing 
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ihis year with last year, and including the 
socks of the five chief Continental ports— 
for when sugar is freely imported here, it is 
necessary to take the stocks in Continental 
ris—the whole quantity in stock is 
143,000 tons this year, against 1('4,000 
tons last year. There are, therefore, 
40,000 tons more in stock this year, than 
there were last year. The accounts from 
the colonies and from Cuba concur in 
showing that there is every probability of 
slarge produce this year. More than that, 
the probability is, that in the present state 
of the Continent, the larger part of the 
sugar will come to this country in the first 
instance. Taking the large amount of stock 
on hand, the anticipated result of this 
year’s crop, and the prospect of imports, 
vhich, under other circumstances, might 
have taken a different direction, the pro- 
bability is that a larger quantity of sugar 
vill be brought into the market of this 
country than last year, and that increased 
wpply may be expected to have the effect 
of preventing any enhancement of price. 
Yaintaining the duties on the scale we pro- 
pose, I believe this country has no reason 
apprehend that the price of sugar will 
be enhanced. I have, therefore, reason 
to believe that the consumption will be 
considerably increased. It is only on in- 
creased consumption that the success of 
the planter depends; for production cannot 
be largely increased unless consumption 
le so. The noble Lord has stated the 
quantity of sugar produced last year in 
our colonies, and has represented it to be 
equal to the consumption of this country 
last year; and he added that it was pos- 
sible the production of our colonies might 
equal, in another year, the. consumption 
of this country, and even exceed it. But 
lid he not see, that if the production of 
our colonies execed the consumption of 
this country, they must enter into com- 
tition with foreign producers in the 
foreign market, and that the price which 
they will then receive for their sugar will 
depend on the price consequent on the 
competition of the foreign sugar. Pro- 
tection would be of no advantage to them. 
If by the stimulus given to production in 
wr colonies, they were induced to produce 
nore sugar than the consumption of this 
tountry alone could take from them, they 
vould lose all the benefit of protection, 
% was the case some years ago, when the 
colonial producers derived no benefit from 
Protection, because, growing more than 
this country consumed, they were obliged 
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to compete with foreign producers in the 
foreign markets, and the price they ob- 
tained was regulated by the price in the 
foreign markets. If the anticipations of 
the hon. Member were realised, their sugar 
will have to compete with foreign sugar 
in the foreign markets. If on the other 
hand they produced only at a high price, 
it is clear that the consuneption even of 
this country would not be increased. In 
this way the permanent interest of the 
colonial producer would be injured. And 
the same reasons which induced the Go- 
vernment of the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth to pass the Act of 1844, and 
the present Government to pass the Act of 
1846, wovld exist in full foree to compel 
the Government to act on the principle of 
those measures, by introducing other sugar 
to keep down the price of colonial sugar. 
There is one other topic to which I must re- 
fer—I mean the effect on the revenue of the 
measure of the Government. As to what 
the hon. Member (Sir J. Pakington) pro- 
poses we are left in the dark ; but what the 
hon. Member for Leominster (Mr. Barkly) 
proposed, the other night, was, adopting 
the resolutions of the Committee, to leave 
the duty on foreign sugar at 20s., and re- 
duce the duty on colonial sugar to 10s. for 
a period of six years. If the proposal of 
Her Majesty’s Government endangers the 
revenue, what would be the effect of the 
proposal of the Committee? The loss of 
ls. per ewt. on colonial sugar, taking the 
consumption of last year at 240,000 tons, 
would amount on our proposal to 240,0001. ; 
but the proposal of the Committee would 
be a loss of 4s. per ewt., or of 960,0001. 
on the consumption of last year. But I do 
not contemplate a loss under the proposal 
of Government. I do hope, and I think 
there are good grounds on which to show, 
that the loss involved in our proposal will 
be made up by increased consumption; but 
I am certainly not prepared for such an 
increase of consumption as to make up the 
loss which the proposal of the noble Lord’s 
Committee would involve, namely, a loss of 
960,0002. The loss can only be made up 
by an increased introduction of sugar, and 
by increased consumption, the duties on 
that increased consumption being paid into 
the Exchequer. The question, then, is, 
what is the probable increase of consump- 
tion for next year? Looking at the in- 
creased consumption of the last three or 
four years, I find the effect of lowering the 
duty has been an increase on the year 


1844-45 of 36,000 tons; on 1845-46, of 
2F 
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19,000 tons; on 1846-47, of 28,000 tons. 


I don’t believe there will be any great re- 
duction in the price of sugar in 1848-49; 
and therefore I think it safer to look at 
those two years in which there was no re- 
duction when forming an estimate of in- 
creased consumption. If I take the increas- 
ed consumption for the year from the 5th of 
July next to the 5th of July, i841, at 
15,000 tons, the utmost loss to which I 
could look forward would be 45,000/., sup- 
posing colonial sugar at 131. per ton. If the 
increased consumption of 15,000 tons con- 
sisted of 10,000 tons colonial sugar, at 
131. per ton, and 5,000 tons foreign sugar 
at 201. per ton, the loss would be 10,0001. 
If the increased consumption were taken 
at 19,000 or 20,000 tons—and after the 
distress of last year we may fairly antici- 
pate a great change for the better, even if 
the whole increase were on colonial sugar | 
—I should be a gainer. That would give | 
me an increase of 20,0001. If the 20,000 | 
tons of increased consumption consisted of | 
15,000 tons colonial and 5,000 tons foreign, | 
the increase would be 50,0007. There | 
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prevented the reduction of wages in oy 
colonies, on which their facility of prodye. 
tion depends. I shall not go further into 
any argument on the subject of proteetion 
generally. But they have not thereby 
been protected from loss in former times: 
and sincerely looking to the permanent 
terest of the colonies, and to the poliey 
which it is the duty of this country to pur. 
sue, my conviction is that the course which 
the Government has proposed for the eon. 
sideration of the House, whether it be re. 
garded so far as it may be. ultimately con. 
ducive to the prosperity of those colonies, 
or to the extinction of slavery, is the only 
one which promises to secure the attain- 
ment of those objects. 

Mr. K. SEYMER observed, that hon, 
Gentlemen on that (the Opposition) side of 
the House had predicted all the evils which 
had ensued from the measure of 1846, but 
they were not in a position to propose a 
remedy. It was for the Government to do 
that, and they were now anxious to fore 
upon the Government the reconsideration 
of the question. He thought that in a 


will also be some risk of loss on the re-| case of this kind they might fairly take 
duction of the duty on rum. The former | the evidence of persons who were acquaint 


reduction has led to a considerable increase; | ed with Cuba; and it appeared from the 
and I have very little doubt that an increase | statement of Captain Matson, who was at 


will take place to a considerable amount | the Havana at the time the Bill of 184 
in the present instance, which will go fully | was passed, that the people of Cuba had 
to make up for the reduction. I find that | previously been on the point of abolishing 
within the last four months there has been | the slave trade, in consequence of the in- 
at the present rate of duty an increase on| convenience they experienced from their 
rum of 160,000 gallons. An increase to| exclusion from the British market. The 
an equal amount would go to make up the | largest mercantile house in the Havana 
present reduction, which was no exorbi-| had petitioned for the remission of slavery, 
tant increase ona consumption of 3,000,000 | on the ground that if slavery were prohib- 
gallons in the course of a year. If that| ited, their sugar would be admitted free to 
increased consumption takes place in sugar | the British market—the best market in 
and rum, then I shall be no loser whatever | the world. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
by the present measure. I do not think | quer had stated, that the high and extra- 
there is any other point on which it is| vagant wages paid in the West India eolo- 
necessary for me, on the part of the Go- | nies were attributable to the system of pro- 
vernment, to offer explanations to the | tection. He considered that a curious a 
House. I hope that in what I have said | gument to be advanced by a free-trader; 
there is nothing to show any want of| for he recollected the agriculturists in the 
sympathy for those who have suffered from | west of England being taunted about the 
the state of matters in the West Indies. | low wages they gave, and they were then 
But the question is, in what way the per- | told that protection had been of no use 
manent interest of the colonies can best be| the labourers. The colonists had been 
promoted. It will be necessary for an ex- | obliged to pay high wages in order to keep 
tension of the consumption of their sugar, | their estates in cultivation; and the protec- 
which can only be effected by means of an/tion they had enjoyed, though it might 
increased production, that they should ob- | have enabled them to do this, had not el- 
tain the means of production at a cheap | abled them to do more. He had always 
cost, the cheap cost of production depending | regarded this question as one of simple 
on the rate of wages. It seems to me | justice to the colonies. He conceived that 
clear to demonstration that protection has | the producers of sugar in our colonies 
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heen the victims of the peculiar state of 
jes in the mother country, over which 
had no control, and from which they 
ought not to have suffered. He believed the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth (Sir R. 
Peel) had all along been in favour of afford- 
ing some protection to the sugar-growing 
colonies, and had given his vote in favour of 
the measure of 1846 with great reluctance. 
He thought that the right hon. Baronet 
had been influenced by the peculiar posi- 
tion of parties in that House—that he felt 
the inconvenience of defeating a Govern- 
nent which had just entered upon office, 
and therefore, on political grounds, gave 
his support to the Bill. If he (Mr. Sey- 
mer) was asked what course he would have 
taken, he would reply that he would have 
de justice to the colonies, and that he 
vould have left with the Government the 
responsibility of throwing the country into 
enfusion about the difference of a penny 
spound in the price of sugar; and he be- 
lieved that, if the subject had been fairly 
paced before the people of this country, 
s involving the question of the slave trade, 
they would have given a verdict in favour 
ofthe views of the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth, and against those of the noble 
lord opposite. He (Mr. Seymer) had re- 
garded this question as one of justice. He 
had no doubt that some hon. Gentleman 
m his own side of the House, who had 
supported the Bill of 1846, would recollect 
the opinions expressed by some of the 
nore desponding Protectionists when the 
neasure was adopted sanctioning free trade 
nom. It was then predicted that the 
result of that measure would be abandoned 
states and ruined proprietors—that the 
lamers would become labourers, and the 
libourers paupers. Now, the case which 
iad been thus hypothetically put with re- 
ect to the British agriculturists, was 
iterally true with reference to the West 
lndian colonists. He appealed, then, to 
hon, Gentlemen on that, as well as on the 
‘pposite side of the House, to retrace their 
‘eps. He would advise the free-traders 
lt to identify free trade with the present 
tondition of the West India colonies. Let 
ntish agriculturists ever be reduced to 
the state of the West India colonists, and 
let that state be traceable in the one case, 
it was in the other, to the legislation of 
“ House, and all their corn-law theories 
a not prevent the re-enactment of pro- 
wales As to the political economists, he 
hot appeal to them on this subject; 

y Were incorrigible. They seemed to 
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view with great sang froid the ruin of 
their fellow-countrymen, provided they were 
ruined according to rule. This country at 
one time encouraged both the slave trade 
and slavery. It eventually abolished both. 
The right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer seemed to think that when the Eman- 
cipation Act was passed, the colonists were 
paid the full value both of their estates and 
of their slaves; but the slaves alone were 
valued at 43,000,0002., while the whole 
compensation awarded to the planters was 
20,000,0007. He recollected that at that 
time the political economists said that free 
labour was cheaper than slave labour. He 
had no patience with these people; they 
were right in their decimal fractions, and 
wrong in their millions. The abandoned 
estates and ruined proprietary he had be- 
fore mentioned were sufficient proofs of the 
accuracy of their anticipations. But when 
the Emancipation Act was passed, a pro- 
mise was made to the planters that a sys- 
tem of apprenticeship should be continued 
for seven years; that they should receive 
assistance to promote immigration; and 
that protection would be afforded them by 
this country. Hon. Gentlemen were aware 
to what extent these promises had been 
kept. He certainly had not expected that 
a country which had in 1834 made such 
sacrifices for the abolition of slavery, would 
in 1846 have sanctioned a imeasure the 
tendency of which was not merely to en- 
courage slavery, but the slave trade. He 
held in his hand a letter from the man- 
ager of an estate in the West Indies, 
who, writing on the 19th of January, 
stated that the labourers had not then 
returned to work after the Christmas 
holidays, but that he hoped they would 
return in about a week. Now, he 
would ask the House to consider what 
must be the condition of the agricultural 
districts of this country, if in the middle 
of July or the beginning of August, the 
agricultural labourers insisted upon having 
three weeks’ holiday ? Yet that was just 
the case of the West India colonies. The 
colonists had, in fact, been ruined by the 
exertions they had made. Those persons 
who had derived their incomes from the 
colonies alone were reduced to poverty, 
while those who possessed property in this 
country had been compelled to send out 
funds to carry on the cultivation of their 
estates. The machinery which used for- 
merly to be sent out to our own colonies, 
was now consigned to Cuba or Brazil. 
The proprietors could not be expected to 
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send out expensive steam-engines to our 
colonies when they could not be certain 
that for ten days or a fortnight at a time 
they would not be obliged to stand idle. 
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The unfortunate colonists were next told | 


that they ought to reside on their estates. 
He did not know that much would be gain- 


ed by a person who had lived nearly all his | 
life in this country going out to reside on 


his estates in the West Indies; but whe- 
ther this was desirable or not, the omission 
of it surely formed no reason why the pro- 
prietors should be entirely ruined. 
supporters of this measure laid down two 
great principles—first, that free labour 
was cheaper than slave labour; and next, 
that protection was the bane of commerce. 


Now, how did it happen that, during the | 


existence of slavery and protection, the 
absentee proprietors contrived to keep 


their estates in good preservation, and to | 


have good returns besides? Let hon. 
Gentlemen opposite explain that. The 
answer which he would give was, that nei- 


t her of the two principles he had referred | 


to was true. The noble Lord at the head 


of the Government seemed to think him- | 


self justified in being proud of his success, 
because he had brought forward a measure 


with the view of cheapening sugar, and | 


that sugar had been cheap ever since the 
measure passed. During the same year 


that the Sugar Bill passed, a Bill was pass- | 


ed to encourage the manufacturer, and 
give cheap corn. With regard to the state 
of the manufacturers since that measure 
passed, the hon. Member for Manchester 
had sufficiently described them, so he 
would not say any more about that; but it 
was notorious that corn had been higher in 
price since that Bill passed than it had 
been for many years before. With regard 
to the Sugar Bill making sugar cheap, he 
begged to observe that the cheapness had 
been produced at the cost of tremendous 
sacrifices on the part cf our colonists, who 
had been obliged to sell their sugar 20 per 
cent below prime cost; and the result was, 
that many of them had been ruined, while 


others were on the point of declining busi- | 


ness. The point for the noble Lord to eon- 
sider was, whether the cheap sugar would 
continue after the ruin of the colonist was 
completed. He begged to make one ob- 
servation with respect to the despatches 
of Lord Harris. Every one who had read 
those despatches had been struck with the 
manner in which he referred to the grow- 
ing disaffection of the colonists. It was 
a sad spectaele, he said, ‘‘ to see the hearts 
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!and affections of a whole population he. 
| coming gradually alienated’’ from the mo. 
| ther country. This alienation was oceg, 
| sioned by the loyalty of the colonist bein 
too severely tested. What was meant by 
| loyalty ? People were loyal because they 
| believed that under that particular form of 
government they were more likely to enjoy 
liberty than under another form, By 
how could this feeling exist among the 
colonists after the manner in which the 
had been treated by the mother country ? 
He was not surprised that in Jamaica they 
should have asked for ‘* Yankee Doodle” 
instead of ‘* God save the Queen.” There 
was one part of the evidence which hai 
‘not been quoted, to which he begged to 
refer—he meant the evidence of Senhor 
Cliffe, who stated that nine-tenths of the 
slaves imported into Brazil went to the 
| sugar plantations, ard who alleged, from 
| what he knew of commerce generally, 
| that ‘‘ there is nothing so profitable under 
the sun at the present time as that trade 
is.”” How was it possible, then, to put 
down the slave trade so long as they took 
measures which tended to encourage it! 
| It was argued by some that consistency re- 
quired that we should not make such a 
fuss about slave labour—that we took the 
| cotton, coffee, and tobacco of slave coun- 
'tries—and that therefore we must take 
sugar also. He begged to remind the 
House that when this country abolished 
slavery, she was satisfied with that, and 
did not think of interfering with the do- 
mestic policy of any other country; but 
with regard to the slave trade it was diffe- 
rent. On that question we had risked 
going to war with our neighbours. The 
United States, however, so far from im- 
porting slaves from Africa, were so far 
protectionists that they encouraged this 
native branch of industry, and a horrid 
| branch it was—the breeding of slaves for 
the home market. We no more encour- 
aged the African slave trade, therefore, by 
taking the cotton, tobacco, and rice of 
America, than by taking the claret of 
Bordeaux and the deals of Norway. The 
| House had been told, also, to trust to free 
trade putting down slavery. He believed 
that free trade would put down slavery 
| when it put down war. The question be- 
‘fore the House to consider was, what ha 
been the effect on the slave trade and 
| slavery of the late measure proposed by 
Government? He did not doubt that the 
intentions of Government were goods but 
they were not to consider the intentions, 
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jut the effects of their measure. 
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Now, | this country they had labour in abundance, 
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in spite of all the mystifications that had | but in the colonies there was not labour; 
heen used, it was impossible to deny that | and the latter had a claim upon the mother 


there had been a great increase, both of 
davery and the slave trade, in consequence 
of that measure. On that ground the 
House ought to take its stand. He did 
not quite agree wish some hon. Members 
on the importance of cheap sugar. He 
thought cheap beef, cheap bread, and cheap 
beer, fully as important. Sugar was not 
like salt, a necessary and wholesome ingre- 
dient of food. If the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury (Mr. Wakley) were present, he would 
allow that sugar was not so wholesome an 
article as was generally believed. He (Mr. 
Seymer) had heard that in America, in 
consequence of the great consumption of 
sugar, there was no lady aged 30 whose 
teeth would bear inspection. He would 
have preferred supporting the Amendment 
of the hon. Baronet (Sir J. Pakington) in 
the form originally introduced; but as the 
hon. Baronet had not thought proper to 
put it in that form, he should still vote for 
his Amendment rather than support the 
proposition of Government. 

Mz, HUME confessed that though he 
was a free-trader in the fullest sense, he 
id not feel that he was obnoxious to the 
charges made against free-traders by the 
hon, Member who had just spoken. He 
agreed in much the hon. Gentleman had 
uid as to the injustice done to our colo- 
ties, but he wished to show that free trade 
had nothing to do with the question. It 
vas said the other night that free trade was 
got rid of, if once a differential duty were 
established; but he said, that free trade 
could only properly exist where the parties 
vere in like cireumstances, and where both 
parties were at liberty to apply the same 
means to the same end with equal facility. 
In corroboration of this opinion the hon. 
Member quoted the evidence of Mr. Dea- 
ton Hume, given before the Imports Duties 
Committee, of which he (Mr. Hume) was 
Chairman, to the effect that the British 
West Indies would, on equal terms, be able 
‘compete with Cuba and Brazil. They 
Were not, however, on equal terms, for the 
british West Indies were deprived of la- 

ur; and until they were placed on the 
sume footing as Cuba and Brazil with re- 
‘pect to labour, it never could be said that 
free trade could exist. They ought not to 
compare this trade in sugar in the West 
Indies with the trade of Bradford, or of any 
other town in this country, because the 
‘reumstances were altoge “her different. In 








country on that account. The question 
therefore was, how could they restore that 
of which the colonies had been deprived ? 
Of course they could not make amends to 


| the men who had been ruined, and who 


were now gone; but to those who remained 
they were bound to do justice. The annals 
of legislation could not furnish such ex- 
amples of injustice as had taken place in 
reference to the West Indies. Every Act 
passed by the mother country—every as- 
surance made—every engagement entered 
into—had been broken. Mr. Innes, whose 
evidence had been referred to by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, in 
one part said that it was his opinion that 
confidence in Parliament was entirely de- 
stroyed, and that no Act could be passed 
which would inspire the colonies with the 
slightest degree of confidence. He (Mr. 
Hume) asserted that he knew no means 
by which slavery could be put down, ex- 
cept by making free labour cheaper than 
slave labour. Slavery could not exist if 
free labour were allowed, under proper cir- 
cumstances, to be used. This was not a 
new opinion. It was the argument of all 
those who in former years advocated the 
emancipation of the negroes, that free la- 
bour, if it had a fair trial, would produce 
sugar cheaper than slave labour; and it 
was his complaint that that fair trial had 
never been given to free labour. The hon. 
Baronet had said that the engagement that 
was made to the colonies in 1834 had been 
fulfilled. It was no such thing. The hon. 
Baronet also said that the full price for the 
slaves was paid to the colonists. That was 
not so, and the reason was that the slaves 
were undervalued. They had been valued 
at 45,000,000. instead of 101,000,0002., 
which was their actual value, and not one- 
fourth of that value was actually paid. It 
was also stipulated that the apprenticeship 
system should continue for six years, and 
that the West India colonies should have 
exclusive possession of the home market 
for their produce; but in both of those re- 
spects there had been a breach of the pub- 
lie faith. They were now looking to this 
question as one of pounds, shillings, and 
pence; but when he spoke of the question 
in 1834 in that manner, he was told that 
it was one of humanity. At that time they 
had rashly and hastily made the bargain 
for emancipation; and what had been the 
consequences? [The hon. Gentleman read 
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a circular of Lord Glenelg’s, issued in Oc- 
tober, 1845, to show that the intention of 
the Government, by the measure of eman- 
cipation, was to enable the colonies to sup- 
ply Great Britain with sugar without being 
dependent on slave produce, and preserve 
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them in prosperity.] It was the want of | 


labour that had prevented that intention 
being fulfilled; and the colonists had been 
under such restrictions as to the importa- 
tion of labour, that it amounted to a vir- 
tual prohibition. The Orders in Council, 
the acts of the Government, in reference 
to the importation of labour, were not 
known to Parliament or the public. They 
were issued secretly by the Colonial Office. 
Who, under those circumstances, was to 
blame? Was it fair to complain that the 
West Indians, who probably resided in this 
country, carried on their estates at great 
expense, when they were prevented from 
obtaining the means of managing them ? 
But he thought that, from the evidence 
before the Committee, some of the best 
cultivated estates in the West Indies were 
those that belonged to proprietors in Eu- 
rope; and if suflicient labour were sup- 
plied, he was satisfied they would have 
been carried on well. But a series of vio- 


lations of engagements, and the improper 
proceedings of the Colonial Office, had 


prevented it. That office was, in fact, a 
nuisance. Better would it have been for 
the fortunes of this country and of the 
West Indies had the Colonial Office been 
locked up. If they had allowed the colo- 
nies to manage their own affairs, there 
would not have been such distress. They 
could not eyen pass any fiscal regula- 
tions without the petty interference of 
the Colonial Office. They must prevent 
the interference of ignorant men. What 
could Lord Grey or Mr. Hawes know about 
the colonies? He gave them eredit for 
being clearheaded and sharp men; but 
could they intuitively know what was ne- 
cessary for the internal management of any 
colonies as well as those who were residing 
there ? Amongst the various grounds upon 
which the colonists might rest their com- 
plaints was this, that for two months at a 
time they did not know what to expect— 
the colonists had been ruined by the mea- 
sures of successive Governments. Lord 
Harris very truly stated some of the evils 
which arose from the interference of the 
Colonial Office at home with the business 
of colonies respecting which they knew 
nothing. It appeared from the statements 
of Lord Harris that Major Fagan laid down 
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| excellent rules and regulations for the 

| vernment of the Coolies; that those 

tions had been considered in coungil } 
Lord Harris, and fully approved; that they 
ihad been found to work well; that those 
| regulations kept the Coolies on the estates 
| well fed and well clothed. No doubt there 
might have been some faults in them, for 
they had been drawn up at a short notice 
| but under them the Coolies were healthy 
|and comfortable. Lord Grey, however, 
took upon himself to cancel those re 
tions, and to substitute a code of his own 
|or rather, as he believed, the noble Burl 
| caused, in a great degree, the old re 

| tions, to be readopted. What ensued? 
The Coolies acquired wandering habits; 
| they went into the woods, where many of 
them were lost; and nothing was now mor 
common than to find the skeletons of 
Coolies, whose deaths might fairly be im- 
puted to the influence of those regulations, 
The hon. Member for Coventry had very 
truly said, that the ignorance of those who 
governed our colonies was much to be de- 
plored; that in instances innumerable they 
had betrayed that ignorance; and he him- 
self could lay before the House various av- 
thorities to prove the ignorance and ines- 
pacity of those who ruled the colonies. 
The colonists had an unquestionable right 
to a good supply of labour; but diffieulties 
were always thrown in their way by the 
Colonial Office—down to the present hour 
all imaginable difficulties were thrown by 
the Colonial Office in the way of emign- 
tion. It was said, that the cause of the 
existing evils in the colonies was competi 
tion amongst the colonists; to that the 
answer was obvious—give them a sufi- 
ciency of labour, and competition would im- 
mediately abate. What was the real state 
of things in the colonies? The negroes 
were the masters, and those who had been 
masters were now servants. The ne 
went to the little work that they did in 
earts, and carried silk umbrellas. What 
satisfaction was it to the colonists to be 
told in that House by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the Government did all for 
them that it possibly could with regard to 
labour? The fact was, that the Gover 
ment did nothing. Not that Lord Grey 
was any worse than his predecessors—they 
were all alike—and the colonies were Te 
duced to a state almost of destitution. The 
want of labour became most apparent m 
the year 1838, and from that time 
1846 it went on increasing. For his part 
he could not understand why the Goverl- 
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ment did not allow the colonists to go to 
the coast of Africa, and there negotiate by 
treaty with the native chiefs for a supply 
of labour; the chance ought to be given 
them, for they had been exposed to a se- 
vere trial, and compelled to endure the 
consequences of a great experiment. Was 
it not, then, the duty of a paternal Go- 
yernment to give them the means of re- 
storing credit and confidence? Surely, 
means could be devised for that purpose. 
As to the Government plan, it had nothing 
torecommend it; the colonists had much 
better remain as they were, and be allowed 
todie quickly. He would say, give them 
sufficient protection; yes, he would call it | 
protection. Give them a fair chance to | 
restore credit and confidence, and they 
vould continue to supply this country as 
they had ever done. He believed that no- 
thing less than a period of ten years’ trial 
would do any good to the eelonies. Let 
not that be thought too long; the House 
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had passed fourteen years without doing 
aything, and now the colonies were in a | 
state of destitution, and almost of despair. 
If Government would withdraw their squa- | 
dron from the coast of Africa, and apply | 
one-fourth of the money wasted there to- | 
wards the West Indies, they would be be- | 
fore many years in a flourishing state. | 
Hitherto Parliament had broken every en- | 
gagement it had made with these colonies; 
let them now make one and keep it. If| 
nothing were done to prevent the present | 
downward state of the West Indian colo- | 
nies, in a few years very few Europeans | 
vould be left there; they would be left to | 
the negroes, and if they escaped a St. | 
Domingo and maintained peace, it would | 
be as much as could be expected. The | 
existing condition of affairs was a sad dis- | 
appointment to all who looked upon the | 
great experiment of negro emancipation as | 
oe worthy of this country. If Parliament | 
would now give the colonies a long term, | 
if they would enact vagrant laws, enforce | 
continuous labour, allow the colonies to 
form their own estimates, and make one | 
comprehensive scheme for them, the House 
night even now rely on success. He felt 
compelled to oppose the plan of the Go- | 
Yernmient. He trusted the Motion of the | 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Pakington) would be | 
carried, and that the hon. Baronet would | 
then be prepared to submit to the House a 
plan upon which they might decide fairly, | 
there was no other way of doing honour } 
‘0 themselves or good to the colonies. | 
Debate adjourned to Thursday. | 
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House adjourned at a quarter to One 
o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 20, 1848. 


MiNuTES.] Petitions Presented. By Mr. Barron, 
from Members of the Chamber of Commerce of the City 
of Waterford, and by Mr. Bouverie, from Merchants, 
Bankers, and Others, of Glasgow, against a Repeal of 
the Navigation Laws.—By Mr. Fergus, from Members of 
the Kirkaldy Presbytery (Scotland), against Additional 
Endowment of the Parochial Schools (Seotland).—By Sir 
W. Somerville, from the Board of Guardians of the Poor 
for the South Dublin Union, for an Alteration of the 
Poor Law (Ireland).—By Viscount Ebrington, from 
several Working People of Mile End, in favour of the 
Public Health Bill—By Mr. Greenall, from Pawnbro- 
kers, and Others, of Warrington, Lancashire, in favour 
of the Remedies against the Hundred Bill.—By Mr. 
Fergus, from the Moderator and Members of the Presby- 
tery of St. Andrews, against the Registering Births, &c. 
(Scotland) Bill (1847); and Marriage (Scotland) Bill 
(1847).—By Mr. John Evans, from Members of the 
Haverfordwest Literary and Scientific Institution for Al- 
teration of the Scientific Societies Bill—From Freehold- 
ers of the County of Essex, complaining of the Inclosure 
of Waltham Forest.—By Mr. Bright, Mr. Anderson, and 
several other Hon. Members, from an Immense Number 
of Places, in Favour of an Extension of the Elective 
Franchise.—-By Mr. Gladstone, from the Deanery of 
Chesterfield, and its Neighbourhood, for an Alteration of 
the Law respecting Bishops.—By Mr. Cobden, from the 
Village of Fulstow (Lincoln), and several other Places, in 
favour of a Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By 
Mr. Fox Maule, from Bannockburn, and its Vicinity, in 
favour of the Places of Worship Sites (Scotland) Bill.— 
By Mr. Hume, from the Committee of the West London 
Anti-Enclosure Association, for Retrenchment of the 
Expenditure.—By Lord George Bentinck, from Agents 
of the West India Colonies, against the Proposed Mea- 
sures respecting the Sugar Duties—By Mr. George 
Thompson, from the Congregation of the Primitive 
Methodists of St. Ives, Cornwall, in favour of a Reduc- 
tion of the Duties on Tea, Coffee, Sugar, and Cocoa,— 
By Mr. Wakley, from Thomas Cattell, M.D., Bramston 
(Northampton), for Inquiry respecting Arsenic.—By Sir 
Edward Buxton, from Havering-atte-Bower (Essex), 
against the Diplomatie Relations, Court of Rome, Bill.— 
By Lord Ashley, from a Number of Artisans and Me- 
chanics of London, praying for Remedial Measures in 
their Distress.—From Henry Karslake, of No, 4, Regent 
Street, in the Parish of St. James’s, Westminster, for 
Production of certain Evidence on a Trial respecting the 
Great Eastern and Western Railway Bill (1846).—By Mr. 
Sharman Crawford, from Tenant Farmers, and Others, 
resident in the Larne Poor Law Union, against the Land- 
lord and Tenant (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr, Wakley, from 
Members of the Port Philip Medical Association, in 
favour of an Extension of the Medical Registration and 
Medical Law Amendment Bill to the Colonies.—By Mr. 
Labouchere, from Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, 
G.C.B., respecting the Merchant Seamen’s Fund as 
regards Seamen Shipwrecked in the Colonies.—By Mr. 
Cobden, from Trustees for Improving the Town of 
Halifax, against, and by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, from the Clergy, Magistrates, and Others, of the 
same Place, in favour of, the Public Health Bill.—By 
Mr. Wakley, from the Guardians of the Poor of the Rad- 
ford Union (Lincoln), in favour of an Alteration of the 
Law of Rating and Settlement.—By Sir F. Thesiger, 
from George Hetherington, of Essex Court, Temple, 
Parliamentary Agent, respecting the Warwickshire, and 
London Railway (Worcester and Weedon Line) Bill, 1846. 


DECIMAL COINAGE. 
Dr. BOWRING asked the Master of 


Mint whether any progress had been made 
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in the decimal coinage? He wished to 
know when there would be an issue of the 
tenth of a pound piece ? 

Mr. SHEIL admitted that there had 
been some delay connected with the coin- 
age to which the hon. Gentleman referred. 
There was a Commission sitting at pre- 
seent, and till that Commission reported, 
it would be difficult to proceed, or to enter 
into any arrangement with the company 
called ‘ Moneyers.’’ So long ago as 1817, 
a contract was entered into with the Mo- 
neyers, by which a certain sum was paid 
to them; and if a new coinage was issued, 
it would be necessary to form with them 
a new contract. Till the present Commis- 
sion reported, however, that contract could 
not be entered into. 


National 


ENGLISH WORKMEN EXPELLED FROM 
FRANCE, 

Mr. B. COCHRANE had to ask whe- 
ther those workmen who had been turned 
out of France had received any compensa- 
tion for the losses they had sustained by 
the seizure of the sums they had lodged in 
the French savings-banks? If they had 
not, had the noble Lord any objection to 
lay on the table the correspondence that 
had passed between him and the British 
Ambassador at Paris on the subject ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON had to state, 
in reply to the question of the hon. Gentle- 
man, that communications had passed some 
time ago between Lord Normanby and the 
French Government on this subject; and 
the French Government promised that the 
deposits belonging to English workmen 
should, if possible, be restored to them in 
full, though a different arrangement had 
been made with regard to French deposi- 
tors. In these circumstances, the House 
would agree with him that it would be un- 
necessary to produce any correspondence 
till the result became known. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATION. 
Mr. HUME rose to bring forward the 
Motion of which he had given notice, 
namely— 


“ That this House, as at present constituted, 
does not fairly represent the population, the pro- 
perty, or the industry of the Country, whence has 
arisen great and increasing discontent in the 
minds of a large portion of the People; and it is 
therefore expedient, with a view to amend the Na- 
tional Representation, that the Elective Franchise 
shall be so extended as to include all Householders 
—that votes shall be taken by Ballot—that the 
duration of Parliaments shall not exceed three 
years—and that the apportionment of Members to 
Population shall be made more equal,” 
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He hoped that, after the exhibition which 
had taken place on that and the previous 
day (alluding to the numerous petitions 
that had been presented), it would now be 
admitted that there was some interest taken 
by the country in this question. He could 
assure the House that no arrangement had 
been made to get up these petitions by 
any party connected with the Committee 
to which he belonged. There had been 
no organisation whatever. He considered 
that the assertion of the noble Lord in the 
short speech he made on this subject ona 
late occasion, had been completely answer. 
ed by the numerous petitions which had 
since then been presented. He confessed 
they had realised to a great degree the er. 
pectations which he entertained when he 
undertook to submit this question to the 
House. He could assure the noble Lord 
and the House that it was not without the 
greatest reluctance that he had undertaken 
to bring forward a question of so much im- 
portance at a time when the public busi- 
ness of the House was so pressing; but it 
was well known to his hon. Friends about 
him that it was at their suggestion, and 
not his, that the meeting was called at 
which it was determined to bring forward 
this Motion, with the view of preventing 
the evils with which the country seemed to 
be threatened, and of attracting the atten- 
tion of the community from opinions which 
seemed to threaten the public peace. He 
thought it necessary to state, also, that 
although he had been requested by various 
bodies of Reformers before the 10th April 
to bring forward a Motion of this kind, it 
was not till after that period that he and 
his Friends agreed to consider whether 
they could prevent, by any means in their 
power, the recurrence of such scenes as 
had taken place on that day. It would be 
recollected that the public peace of the 
country was then threatened, and that u- 
doubtedly great alarm was felt—much 
more, he believed, than there was any 0¢- 
easion for. We had seen nowhere els 
such a readiness on the part of every class, 
from the highest to the lowest, to come 
forward in the .support of public order 
Nothing was more important to the peace 
and prosperity of any country than the 
principle of maintaining the authority of 
the magistracy, and rendering the civ 

power paramount; and he believed that 
was not necessary to have employed ° 
single soldier in this metropolis, 80 com 
plete, so general, and so hearty had be “i 
the demonstration on the part of the 1 
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wer, It was highly to the credit of the 
Government, and upon that ground he 
thought the House ought to bear with him 
in what he was about to submit to them. 
They ought to take into their serious con- 
jderation what it was that caused the 
drm on the 10th of April—what it was 
that had led to the breaches of the peace 
that had iaken place in different parts of 
the country in the last eight or ten years, 
and then consider whether the Radical Re- 
formers, Who were improperly called Char- 
tists, had any just ground of complaint. It 
yas for the House to consider when they 
saw matters brought to such a crisis as 
occurred on the 10th of April, whether the 
persons who manifested such a determina- 
tion to obtain an extension of the suffrage 
anda reform of Parliament, should become 
participators with those who ruled the 
destinies of the country—whether those 
dasses who were extending through the 
vhole mass of the community, and who 
vere more numerous than those who en- 
joyed the privilege of electing Members of 
Parliament, had just cause of complaint; 
and, if they had, whether it was not the 
duty of the House as speedily as possible 
to correct the abuses that existed. We 
vere not in the condition this year that we 
had been in for the last three or four 
years. Events had taken place that had 
altogether altered the condition and situa- 
tin of the working and other classes in 
this country. We stood prominent in Eu- 
rope a8 & country with a more constitu- 
tional Government than any other. We 
boasted that that House represented the 
people at large. We boasted that through 
the ageney of Parliament we could ob- 
tain all that might be necessary for the 
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into effect in this case, by having some 
men to do exclusively the duties of soldiers, 
was of great importance; but he must con- 
tend that we had more than a proper es- 
tablishment. We had become a military 
nation, and had of late years lost the char- 
acter which had formerly been our boast. 
The discontent that existed in the coun- 
try was general. It was time they should 
consider whether there was any ground for 
it, and, if there was, they should imme- 
diately take measures to remove it and give 
the people the enjoyment of tranquillity 
and order. It was for that reason he had 
felt it to be his duty to submit to the House 
what he thought would be a remedy for 
the evils that existed. In the first place, 
he contended that, whilst the Reform Bill 
of 1832 had failed to answer all the pur- 
poses which, as an ardent and zealous sup- 
porter of reform, he had anticipated, yet 
he should be acting most unfairly if he 
said that the reform effected by that mea- 
sure had not done much to secure the peace 
of this country. He believed that if we 
had had no such reform up to this day, 
and the discontent that existed then had 
continued, more fearful evils would have 
arisen. But it was because that measure 
had not effected all the objects for which 
he had struggled at the time, and which 
the country, from one end to the other, 
had interested itself to obtain, that now, 
after sixteen years had passed away, and 
they had had ample opportunities of judg- 
ing how far that measure had answered 
the purposes for which it was intended, 
that he brought the subject before the 
House. In order to explain to the House 
the view he entertained of what it was the 
duty of Parliament to do, he would simply 


Representation. 


peace and welfare of the country, without | state that Parliament was a mere engine 
having recourse to military power. We} by which a constitutional country was to 
stood distinguished from the different Go-| be governed, and which, according to our 
vernments of Europe in that respect, for | constitution, purported to attend to the in- 
almost all of them had been under military | terests of all classes upon all occasions. 
government Or a military despot, and de-| He wanted, then, to know whether that 
pended upon a large army for their sup- | was the case now, or whether a large por- 
port and maintenance. But we had fondly | tion of the community, most important in 
considered ourselves a civil nation—our | numbers and interests, was not exempted 
institutions had been supported without! from their share of representation in that 
nilitary aid—and, as he had heard it said, | House ? He thought that the constitution 
our military power was wanted more to | gave to every man in the country his share 
maintain our colonial possessions abroad | in the representation. Taxation and re- 
than for any purposes at home. Not that | presentation should go together, and those 
he was one of those who thought that | who did not assist in the election of Mem- 
there ought not to be a proper military | bers who were to sit in that House, and 
establishment in every country, to main- | pass laws affecting their liberties and pro- 
‘ain its power in case of need; and he con- | perty, were, in fact, deprived of their 
sidered that a division of labour carried | rights. They were not, in fact, in that 
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condition which distinguished freemen from 
slaves. The only difference he knew was 
this—that the slave had a master to make 
laws for him and to direct him; whilst the 
freeman ought to have a voice in the con- 
stitution, and to assist in the election of 
those who were to be his representatives 
and take care of his interests. Was that 
the case now? And if it were not, if the 
House did not represent all classes alike, 
some classes must be injured, and they 
were now discontented because they were 
excluded from the pale of the constitution, 
and placed in a situation where they were 
obliged to suffer and undergo whatever 
laws might be passed affecting them, with- 
out as freemen having any voice in the 
election of those who made such laws. If, 
then, Parliament did not represent all 
classes, it became a bad engine—an engine 
in the hands of the few, who had power as 
against the many; and it might be better, 
if we were not to have a good Parliament, 
to have no Parliament at all. In other na- 


tions they might have no occasion for a 
Parliament; a military power, the will of a 
governor, of a despot, might be sufficient; 
but it was because he had seen the evils 
arising from such a system, and the ruin 


which within the last few months had re- 
sulted from it—because he had seen the 
dreadful risk of driving to desperation men 
who were entitled in reality to a share in 
the constitution—that he was desirous to 
have the political power of Parliament 
founded on the broadest possible basis. 
The Crown being the chief magistrate for 
the conduct of affairs, the Government ex- 
isted, not for the good of the Crown, the 
nobility, or any particular class, but for the 
good of the community at large, of the 
King, Lords, and Commons, as the best 
means of carrying on the affairs of the 
country under the authority of Parliament. 
No act of the Crown or of the Ministers 
could or ought to be valid, but by the 
vote and voice of the House of Commons. 
They ought, therefore, to invest the House 


of Commons with the highest possible au- | 


thority and interest in the country; and to 
do that they should give to great numbers 
of their fellow-countrymen the right of 
suffrage to elect those who were to exer- 
cise such important functions. He would 
ask hon. Members, could they in their con- 
science say that justice was done, seeing 
that large classes were unrepresented ? 
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Representation. 
Out of the 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 male 


adults above twenty-one, which there wer, 
in this country, taking the average, some 
individuals being registered for more thay 
three, four, or five different places, the 
number of registered electors did Dot 
amount to more than from 800,000 » 
850,000. All the remainder then of the 
5,000,000 or 6,000,000 adults who hai 
not that privilege, were placed in an jn. 
ferior situation, and deprived of that right 
which by the constitution they were enti. 
tled to enjoy; he said right—it was not, 
favour—they had a right to it. Byer 
man born in this country owed an alk. 
giance to the Throne, obedience to the 
laws, and that which was necessary to 
maintain order and peace; but in retum 
for that he was to have protection to his 
person and property, and a share in all 
those civil rights which, as an Englishman, 
the constitution gave him. At eighteen, 
or, he believed, at sixteen, an Englishman 
might be draughted for the militia; he 
might be taken in the streets and called 
upon by the civil authorities to join the 
magistracy in quelling riots and maintain- 
ing peace. The Constables’ Act, passed 
two years ago, gave power to call on every 
one under penalties to aid the civil author. 
ties in preserving the public peace. He 
might be drawn for the militia, or taken 
for the Navy by impressment, for that was 
not yet abolished—he wished it was; he 
might be dragged from his home and family 
and all that was near and dear to him, 
when the services of the State required it, 
and in return for those services was it too 
much for him to ask that he might be 
placed in possession of that right which 
the constitution gave him ? He (Mr. Hume) 
was not speaking of natural rights, which 
was a phrase no one understood, but of 


| constitutional rights—of those rights whieh 
| our constitution, according to the best au- 


thorities, had given to every Englishman, 
and he said it was not just for Parliament 
to shut the door, and to say that that class 
of unrepresented men, many of whom were 
of superior talents to those who sat in that 
House, should remain excluded from their 
share in the election of their representatives. 
He might say that the best instructed work- 
men ever known—famous throughout the 
world for their ingenuity, industry, and 
ability—were excluded from all share of 
the representation, and were herded toge- 


Five out of every six male adults in this | ther as unworthy of being considered Bng- 


country were without any voice in the elec- 
tion of the representatives to that House. 


lishmen, although they had added to the 
glory of the country as soldiers, and to its 
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nlue as artisans. Was not that a legiti- 
gate ground for discontent ? He therefore 
asked the House to give him a reason why 
wery man in that situation should not be 
resented ? and he asked those who shut 
the doors and kept out a person of that 
dass to give him a hearing. It was a 
matter for serious consideration whether 
they were not blindly going on creating 
disontent, by allowing one portion of the 
ple to be admitted to the representa- 
tion, but keeping the other out; and to 


those who were the friends of peace and | 


onder, it was a serious matter that they 
should propose a remedy, not, indeed, by 
conceding a favour, but by giving a right 
which had been withheld. He asked the 
House to consider what passed at Man- 
chester on the evening of the 10th of 
April, after the special constables had per- 
formed their duty. They met, and what 
yas their statement ?— 

“We met to-day to prevent any outbreak 
wainst the peace by the Chartists. And what 
are they discontented about? Why are they de- 
sirous to break the peace? The answer was, 
‘They want to have a reform in Parliament ; they 
consider they have a right, as Englishmen, to have 
a vote for those who make laws affecting their 
lives and property. ‘They consider that those 
hws place them under contributions for taxation, 
and that they ought to have a voice in the repre- 
wntation.” The question was then asked, ‘ Are 
you contented with the House of Commons as it 
is?’ and the answer was, ‘ No.’” 

But the remedy for that discontent was to 
give them the situation the constitution as- 
signed to them, and there would be no oc- 
casion for alarm. The aristocracy had a 
greater stake, apparently, than humbler 
individuals, and therefore peace and order 
were of greater importance to them in 
every point of view. To the Governors of 
the State, also, it was of primary impor- 
tance that every cause that could produce 
discontent should be removed, because no 
dissatisfaction, no dread of a breach of 
public order, could take place without the 
disorganisation and disturbance of those 
habits of industry and commerce upon 
which the prosperity of this country de- 
pended. It was therefore incumbent upon 
the Ministers, from the oath they had taken 
to their Sovereign, to give their best coun- 
sel and assistance for maintaining peace, 
swell as it was the duty of that House 
carry out such amendments in the law 
8 were required for that purpose. It was 
important he should show what were the 
‘plutons which were entertained by many 
ta the right of voting. Various opinions 

eusted on that point, and the Reform 
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Bill had placed it on no fixed or intelligible 
principle. Now, in introducing the Reform 
Bill on the 3rd of October, 1831, Lord 
Grey, speaking of the great importance 
at that time of quieting the public mind, 
and removing the discontent that exist- 
ed, and speaking also of the rights of those 
whose interests he was then advocating, 
used these words :-— 

“I believe the present Bill to be a measure of 

conciliation ; I believe that on its acceptance or 
rejection depends, on the one hand, tranquillity, 
prosperity, and concord ; on the other, the con- 
tinuance of a state of political discontent. And 
again, I believe that a change is necessary to in- 
fuse new vigour into the constitution, and to unite 
the estates of the realm in the bonds of a sacred 
and happy union, to make the House of Commons 
that which it was intended to be, and professed to 
be, and ought to be—a full, vigorous, and efficient 
representative of the people of England.” 
That was the language of Earl Grey, who, 
from his earliest years, was a Reformer-— 
who had witnessed the evils of rejecting 
the Reform Bill in 1793—and who bore 
testimony against the Government for that 
rejection. But if that noble Lord express- 
ed himself in such language as he (Mr. 
Hume) had just quoted, ought not those 
who were his successors, and who were in 
office with him at that time, even if their 
own declarations were forgotten, to re- 
member that statement, and let it sink 
deep into their minds with reference to the 
present time ? But Lord Grey stated else- 
where that he considered it to be the right 
of every person to be represented, and in 
his speech he quoted the authority of Mr. 
Serjeant Glanville, who said— 

“ There being no certain custom nor prescrip- 
tion who should be electors, and who not, we must 
have recourse to common right, which, to this 
purpose, was held to be, that more than the free- 
holders only ought to have voices in the election, 


viz., all men inhabitant householders resident 
within the borough.” 


In the resolutions on the Cirencester case, 
1792, would be found a complete legal 
and Parliamentary definition of a house- 
holder :-— 


“« A general definition for purposes of enactment 
as to right of voting might be in some such terms 
as these :—‘ Every male person of full age, and 
not subject to any legal incapacity, who shall oc- 
cupy any house or dwelling, the same being bond 
fide fitted for, and applied to, purposes of residence, 
‘shall, if duly registered, be entitled to vote in 
the election of a Member or Members to serve in 
Parliament for such, &c, Provided always that no 
such person be registered, unless such person shall 
have, &e.’ (The restriction or qualification su- 
peradded as to time of residence, length of occu- 
pancy, &c., must of course be according to the 
view taken of the enlargement or restriction of 
the right.’”’) 
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The Parliamentary Committee, in the case 
of the borough of Pontefract, came to the 
resolution :— 

“ Household suffrage in the borough of Ponte- 

fract was, that any person who had lived in town 
six months previous to an election, keeping house, 
was entitled to a vote. Rates and taxes formed no 
objection. ‘ Householders resident’ was the dis- 
tinguishing term. Non-payment of rates and 
taxes would not disqualify the voter.” 
What was the great demand out of doors 
but for such a decision of the House of 
Commons as was come to by the Commit- 
tee in the case of the Pontefract election ? 
What was the opinion of Sir Thomas 
Smith, which was quoted as of great im- 
portance at the time of the Reform Bill ? 
Sir Thomas Smith, who spoke in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, said— 

“ Every Englishman is intended to be present 

in Parliament, either in person or by procuration 
and attorney, of what pre-eminence, state, dig- 
nity, or quality soever he be, from the prince to 
the lowest person of England. And the consent 
of the Parliament is taken to be every man’s con- 
sent.” 
But how could it be said that the consent 
of Parliament was ‘‘every man’s consent,”’ 
when five out of six men had no vote? He 
was asking for these rights, not as a mat- 
ter of favour, but as a matter of right; and 
so in former times they were lild to be. 
In 1837, Lord Brougham brought in a Bill 
for the appointment of a School Committee 
of five persons; and on the 14th Clause of 
that Bill, the noble and learned Lord pro- 
posed an education suffrage in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

“ All persons rated to the relief of the poor for 

any property in the parish or township, all owners 
of property rated in the parish, and all persons 
who have been resident within the same for twelve 
months before the meeting, and have received cer- 
tificates of such residence, or who, being so resi- 
dent for twelve months, have at any time re- 
ecived certain certificates of education hereinafter 
named,” 
The late Earl Grey, during the Reform 
discussions in 1832, quoted the opinion of 
Wiitelock on the suffrage, whom he stated 
to be one of the best authorities he could 
quote upon a constitutional question. White- 
lock said in his work on Government :— 

‘* Whenever any question about elections was 
brought before the House, the inclination of the 
Ilouse of Commons always was to favour popular 
elections, observing that the more free they were, 
the more they were for the interests of the com- 
munity. At this day, in many boroughs the elec- 
tion still remains popular, being exercised by all 
the inhabitants, except almsmen and such like.” 
The practice of scot and lot voting was an 
old and ancient practice, which continued 
until, he would admit, it became an en- 
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croachment upon the rights of the people 
at large. But up to the present hour, the 
great number of non-represented were de. 
prived of that which the rules of the coy. 
stitution fairly gave them. The Society of 
the Friends of the People, on the 30th o 
May, 1795, Mr. W. Smith in the chair 
came to the following resolution:— =’ 


“ That it is undoubtedly desirable, for many 
reasons, that the collective body of qualified ele. 
tors shall be as numerous as possible. To reach 
the numbers by whom the power ought to be ex. 
ercised ft must be distributed equally and impar- 
tially over the whole surface of the kingdom, 
What we want is a free House of Commons, and 
a real representation. Any measure of reform 
which does not really give and effectually secure 
hat object, is more than unprofitable, and the 
efforts to obtain it worse than thrown away,” 


The Hampden Club, in 1814, published a 
resolution that every adult male who paid 
his taxes had a right to vote for Members 
of Parliament. This resolution required 
the payment of taxes as a condition of 
voting, which was more than the others 
did. He begged the House to consider 
whether, when they excluded so many of 
their fellow-countrymen from the right of 
suffrage, they were not themselves the ag- 
gressors, and whether they did not them. 
selves thereby drive the unrepresented 
classes to acts of insubordination and 
breaches of public order. He called upon 
the House to say whether they would not 
consider how to remove that discontent, 
and make the basis of the public institu- 
tions of this country as wide as possible. 
They were, in his opinion, more likely to 
strengthen the foundations of the throne of 
this country, and of such of their institu- 
tions as were worth preserving—for some 
of their institutions were not worth preser- 
ving—by removing the cause and ocea- 
sion of that popular discontent which had 
changed the face of Europe. What, he 
would ask, was the actual state of the re- 
presentation of this country ? He had 
prepared now, as on a former occasion, & 
number of tables to show the actual state 
of the representation in England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland. The gross population 
of Great Britain in 1841 was 18,500,000. 
The number of electors in Great Britain 
for 1846 was 944,473. The number of 
males above twenty years of age was about 
4,000,000, of whom, deducting duplicate 
entries, not more than 850,000 were bona 
Jide electors. Could they expect to roe 
tain peace and order under such a system: 
The inequality was so great and so mol- 
strous, that common sense was shocked at 
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the idea of ealling that a fair representa- 


tion. 


moreland—which returned two Members 
each, being six Members in all elected for 
these counties. The males above twenty 
years of age in those counties were about 
96,400; the registered electors were 9,000, 
and they returned six Members. He would 
now take the three counties of Middlesex, 
South Lancashire, and West Yorkshire, 
which also returned six Members. Here 
the male adults, instead of being 26,000, 
vere 316,000, and the number of register- 
ed electors was about 73,000. This male 
adult population of 316,000 persons was 
met by the voice of Huntingdon, Rutland, 
and Westmoreland, for which counties six 
Members were nevertheless also returned. 
He might take also the case of the Tower 
Hamlets, with a population of 400,000, 


vhich had no greater voice in that House | 


than Harwich, with a population of 3,700; 
both boroughs returned two Members. Did 
itnot tarnish the character and reputation 
of the House that so much gross inequality 
and injustice existed? and were not the 
interests of the many in great danger of 
being sacrified, under such a system, to 
the interests of the few? The six boroughs 
of Harwich, Thetford, Chippenham, Tot- 
ness, Huntingdon, and Knaresborough, re- 
tumed twelve Members. The gross popu- 
ition of the six boroughs was 28,000. 
They sent, as he had said, twelve Mem- 
ers, and their influence in the representa- 
tion was as great as that of Westminster, 
the Tower Hamlets, Liverpool, Finsbury, 
Marylebone, and Manchester, with 94,000 
electors, and a population of 1,500,000; 
and yet the voice of those 1,500,000 per- 
sms, who returned only twelve Mem- 
bers, was equalled by that of those small 
and paltry boroughs. In the large con- 
stituencies, too, something like public 
spirit and fair voting existed; but these 
small boroughs were open to corruption 
and undue influence, of which the House 
had seen so many instances during the 
present Session; and thus, against the 
twelve Members 
portant and independent constituencies 
he had mentioned, there were twelve 
Members returned for these small bo- 


toughs, who frequently represented either | 
ter own pockets or the large landed pro- | 


Pretors of the neighbourhood. He would 
tow take three constituencies in Scotland, 


Danfishire, Peebles-shire, and Selkirkshire, | 
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He would take three English coun- | 
ties —Huntingdon, Rutland, and West- | 


representing the im-| 
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| 12,330 adult males; and he would compare 
these counties with Edinburghshire, Lan- 
cashire, and Aberdeen, where the electors 
were 9,560, and the male adult population 
171,000. Was that fair, and ought such 
a state of things to be allowed? He 
could point out throughout their represen- 
| tative system the same gross inconsistency. 
He held in his hand an extract from a 
speech of his late friend, Daniel O’Connell, 
‘one of the last speeches which he made in 
that House. Mr. O’Connell contrasted the 
representation of Ireland with that of 
England, and complained of the miserable 
deficiency of electors in Ireland, compared 
with some districts in England. Mr. 
O’Connell showed that Rutland, with 
less than 20,000 inhabitants, had more 
‘electors than two Irish counties, ranging 
between 70,000 and 100,000, than two 
more ranging between 100,000 and 140,000 
than two more with upwards of 150,000, 
|than one more with more than 250,000; 
| and, lastly, than another with more than 
300,000. He then took the county of 
| Londonderry, and compared it with West- 
moreland. The population of Westmore- 
land was 42,464; the number of its elec- 
tors 4,392. The population of London- 
derry county was 207,848, and the number 
of electors 2,172. Thus Londonderry had 
an excess of 165,384 of population, while 
Westmoreland had an excess of 2,220 of 
electors. Mr. O’Connell next compared 
Downshire with Westmoreland in the same 
manner, and showed that, with a popula- 
tion six to one greater than that of West- 
moreland, the latter county had 1,260 
more electors than Downshire. He then 
took the counties of Galway and Cork, and 
compared them with Westmoreland, where 
the disproportion was much greater. All 
these inequalities ought to compel the 
Ilouse to do justice to the unrepresented, 
seeing that peace, contentment, and public 
order would arise from equalising the civil 
rights of the country. Mr. O’Connell 
gave two examples of Irish boroughs. He 
took Lisburn, Portarlington, Tralee, Dun- 
gannon, Enniskillen, and Kinsale, six bo- 
roughs, having a population of 1,097 
electors, and returning six Members, while 
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three other Irish boroughs, Cork, Dublin 
|eity, and Limerick, with 14,540 electors, 


only returned the same number of repre- 
sentatives. In the six small boroughs one 
Member was returned for 183 electors, 
while in the large constituencies there was 
only one Member to 2,423 electors. These 


ivng 2,173 registered electors, and | instances proved that there was nothing of 
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that counterpoise and equality either in 
England or Ireland which ought to exist. 
He had received a letter that morning from 
Rochester, in which the writer said— 

‘* Your notice to bring before the House of 

Commons a Motion for a reform in Parliament, 
has met with my entire concurrence, from the 
conviction that the people are not fairly repre- 
sented. Being a Kentish man, I will take for 
example the county in which I reside. Greenwich 
and Deptford return two Members; but Woolwich, 
a town nearly as populous as the aforesaid two 
places put together, has no representative. Graves- 
end, now a very populous place, has no Member, 
although Rochester, but a few miles distant, re- 
turns two, with a less population than Gravesend. 
Tonbridge and Tonbridge-wells, having a popula- 
tion of several thousands, likewise have no repre- 
sentative ; neither has Faversham, Ashford, Ten- 
terden, Cranbrook, nor Sevenoaks, although they 
are ali places very numerously inhabited.” 
He had prepared several other tables to 
show the disproportion in the representa- 
tion, and he called on the House to equalise 
the distribution of the electors when so ar- 
ranged. If the hon. Members would take 
his advice, they would consult a pamphlet 
by Mr. Alexander Mackay, being an an- 
alysis of the present state of the representa- 
tion. He (Mr. Hume) had prepared his 
own analysis; but Mr. Mackay’s was so 
much more correct, so much more accurate, 
that he would refer hon. Members to it, 
as giving an analysis of the present state 
of the representation throughout the coun- 
try in the most complete manner possible. 
And what did that analysis show? Mr. 
Mackay, to prove how unequally dif- 
ferent interests and populations were ba- 
lanced in the House of Commons, took 22 
boroughs, the aggregate population of 
which was but a fraction above 100,000, 
and found that they had 42 representatives 
in the House of Commons, that is to say, 
one Member for every 2,390 persons; while 
20 other cities and boroughs, with an ag- 
gregate population of 3,780,000, also re- 
turned 42 Members, being one Member for 
about every 90,000 persons. How was it 
possible to guard against abuses when 
they found these small boroughs thus 
counterbalancing the comparative popula- 
tion of the large cities? The noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell), when he introduced the 
Reform Bill, pledged himself that every 
borough should have at least 500 electors 
at first, and that the number should be, if 
possible, from time to time increased. 
But— 

“Ofthe cities and boroughs now sending two 
representatives each to Parliament, there are 15 
with a population of upwards of 150,000; 16 of 
from 50,000 to 100,000; 27 of from 20,000 to 
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50,000 ; 23 of from 10,000 to 20,000; 47 of m. 
der 10,000. Of those returning one 

there are 3 with a population of from 50,000 ts 
100,000; 19 of from 20,000 to 50,000 ; 39 of 
from 10,000 to 20,000 ; 30 under 10,000, Of 
those with a population under 10,000, 82 hay, 
only 5,000 and under ; and of these, 1 of whieh 
falls to below 2,000, no less than 20 returm ty 
Members to Parliament.” 

He would say that it was not possible for 
any man to rise from a perusal of {his 
analysis without being satisfied that the 
time for a change had come. It appeared 
that one county Member in England ry. 
presented 3,290 electors, while a county 
Member in Wales represented 2,700; in 
Scotland, 1,633, and in Ireland 1,078 cle. 
tors. The irregularity in boroughs was a 
great. In England one Member represented 
1,045 electors; in Wales 785; in Scotland 
1,260; and in Ireland 1,684. Now, he 
did not mean to say that mathematica 
accuracy could be obtained in these pro- 
portions, but still there ought to be some. 
thing like an equality. The population 
would increase in some places and decrease 
in others; and they saw in other countries 
an adjustment of the representative sys- 
tem to the increase or decrease of the po 
pulation, on the principle that Parliament 
should really represent the people. The 
last quotation he would trouble the House 
with was the following :— 

“ The metropolis, including all its Parliamentary 
districts, with a population of 2,000,000, is repre- 
sented by sixteen Members in Parliament. The 
eight boroughs of Bridgenorth, Honiton, Harwieh, 
Thetford, Richmond (Yorkshire), Totness, Stat 
ford, and Lymington, with an aggregate population 
falling short of 40,000, return the same number 
of Members. Thus we have one group of Mem- 
bers, sixteen in number, representing 2,000,000 of 
people, and more property than is accumulated on 
any other spot, of equal dimensions, on the globe; 
and another group, consisting of the same num 
ber, representing less than 40,000 people, with but 
petty interests at stake, and all of them, so far 
as the franchise is concerned, under local influ- 
ence.” 

Thus the whole influence of the metropolis 
was neutralised by the Members for these 
eight boroughs coming into the House in 
the manner to which he had already at 
luded. The representation of the country 
was, in fact, based upon no fixed prinel- 
ple. Some hon. Members might be sur- 
prised to hear that, although the 100, suf 
frage was the standard for boroughs, and 
the 40s. freehold the standard for cout- 
ties, there were, in truth, no fewer than 
eighty-five different kinds of suffrage. It 
was scarcely possible to appreciate the 
confusion, the delay, and the expense that 
such a system produced. What the House 
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tto do was, to render the suffrage as 
simple, 28 general, as easily obtained, and 
43 easily defended as possible. Yet the 
ery reverse Was the state of things at 
resent. The suffrage was complicated, 
jifigult to be obtained, difficult to be pre- 
wrved, and attended with great expendi- 
ture, not only of money but of time. He 
should therefore counsel the House to 
adopt an uniform system of suffrage, one 
for the counties and one for the boroughs. 
Before proceeding to that part of the sub- 
iect, however, he begged the particular 
attention of the House to the various kinds 
of suffrage now existing. He had before 
him an analysis of them, made by an able 
bwrister, who had made the subject his 
sudy, and, without wearying the House 
by commenting upon them, he wished hon. 
embers to note their numbers and intri- 
wey. He would not enumerate all these 
iistinetions, but merely quote a few of 
them. There was the freehold qualifica- 
tim arising out of an ‘‘ estate in fee of the 
yearly value of 40s.’’ Then came “ es- 
iste for life before the passing of the Re- 
fom Act.” Then an ‘‘estate for lives 
iefore the passing of the Reform Act.” 
Next, “having in actual occupation an 
wtate for life or lives of the yearly value 
if 40s, after the passing of the Reform 
Act.” Then came the acquiring an es- 
tate for life or lives of the yearly value of 
4s. by “marriage settlement,’’ ‘‘ devise,”’ 
“promotion to a benefice,’’ ‘‘ promotion to 
a office,” “ seized of an estate for life of 
the yearly value of 10/. and upwards,” 
“seized of an eatate for lives of the yearly 
value of 101.” Then came “joint ten- 
ants,” “tenants in common,” ‘‘ copar- 
ceners,” ‘corporations sold,’’ ‘“ lease- 
lolders,” and a great variety of others, 
vith which he would not now trouble the 
House. While such a state of things ex- 
sted it could not be a matter of wonder 
that many persons in the country who had 
‘clear right of voting refused or neglected 
0 exercise it, because they would not be 
subjected to trouble, expense, and waste 
if time, One great good gained by an al- 
‘eration of the system, and the adoption of 
‘simple, uniform, and intelligible form, 
vould be that the annual expense now in- 
cured by the country for the registration 
of voters would be got rid of. The simple 
result of the system as it stood was that 
the country did not believe that that House 
wpresented the people. The people found 
= and proceedings in that House that 
e altogether at variance with the best 
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interests of the mass of the community, 
They found class interests attended to; 
they found that particular persons con- 
nected with the aristocracy were in very 
great favour; and they found that special 
interests—the agricultural interest, for ex- 
ample—were peculiarly favoured by ex- 
emption from taxes which other people 
paid. They saw that the agricultural in- 
terest had been lightly handled, and no 
wonder; for, until a few years ago, no per- 
son could sit in that House unless he had 
3001. a year in land. In Ireland matters 
were pretty much the same; but in Scot- 
land a better system prevailed. There, 
any man who was an elector might be 
elected; no qualification was required. In 
Scotland, therefore, a working man might 
be returned as well as a man of land; and 
he wished to know what good reason there 
was against the return to that House of a 
working man, if a body of constituents 
thought fit to elect him, although he had 
not 300/. a year? In any point of view, 
the injustice and inconsistency of the pre- 
sent system was manifest, and the discon- 
tent that was abroad arose from their own 
acts, and from a system which they had it 
in their power to remedy and correct. He 
submitted to the House that the time had 
now come when they ought to make this 
change. He would not now dwell upon 
the great increase of taxation, nor yet 
upon the increase of expenditure, whether 
in the Army, the Navy, or the Miscellaneous 
Estimates; his own opinion was that one- 
third of such expenses might be saved. 
There was a proof of that at the period of 
the Reform Bill, when the hon. Gentlemen 
who passed that measure brought down 
the expenditure of the country by some 
millions. But of late years, since the 
public had become indifferent to what 
their representatives were doing, the ex- 
penditure had risen up from the compa- 
ratively low figure of those days to its 
present enormous amount. Returns had 
been moved for by the hon. Member 
for Liverpool, which showed the increase 
was year by year, and million after 
million, until we had arrived at a state 
of increased taxation, with decreased 
profits and decreased labour. Was it 
possible to believe that under these cir- 
cumstances the people of Hngland were 
to remain satisfied with the injustice of 
exclusion from their civil rights? Was it 
fair and right to expect them to be without 
discontent ? They ought not to be con- 
tented; and, if they had not been regard- 
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less of their duty, they would have taken | they would not be so selfish as to interfere 
care what class of men they sent to that | with that great extension of the sy 

House. He did not now see the right; which he thought was necessary for th 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth | welfare of the country. The disturbances 
in his place; but he held in his hand a | excited by the Chartists had been con. 
statement of that right hon. Gentleman, | plained of; and he was sorry to say thy, 
which was of great importance to be borne | for the last ten years, they had inter. 
in mind—a declaration made at the time | fered with almost every public meeting 
when the right hon. Baronet had thought | that had been held, until they had alms 


fit to disfranchise the 40s. frecholders in | practically destroyed one of the most in. 
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Ireland. Speaking of the suffrage, the 
right hon. Baronet had said— 
“ No doubt it is a vested right, but it is a right 


that differs in its character from the rights of 


property, and other strictly private rights. It 
is a public trust, given for public purposes, to 
be touched, no doubt, with great caution and re- 
luctance; but still, which we are competent to 
touch if the public interest manifestly demands 
the sacrifice.” 

Yes, and it was touched on that occasion, 
by striking off 240,000 freeholders in Ire- 
land. 
every voice sent into the House by the 
influence that now existed was a voice 
against them, to keep up the present ex- 
travagant system of taxation, and to pre- 
vent the simplification and reduction which 
ought to take place. It was the fault of 
the people if they did not come forward, 
for, under the Reform Bill of 1832, they 
had at least this undoubted advantage— 


that whereas before that time the borough- | 


mongers could send their own Members 
into the House for their own peculiar 
benefit and advantage, and divide the 


House between two factions, each con- | 
tending only for its individual interests, | 
that state of things had been very much | 


altered. Some hon. Gentlemen on the 


opposite side had been heard to regret that 


the last Reform Bill was likely to injure 
and destroy the power of the Crown. 
Why, the fact was the very reverse, be- 
cause before that measure passed the King 
of England had been in the hands of two 
parties, Tory and Whig, and he could not 
‘do as he pleased, or choose his Ministers, 
but at their dictation. But from the day 
that Bill became law, and power was given 
to the 10/. householders, they, if they did 
their duty and fulfilled the trust reposed in 
them, might quietly, if they were so mind- 
ed, send men into that House at the very 
next election, who would act up to the ne- 
cessities of thé times and the real interests 
of the people. That might be done ina 
perfectly constitutional mode —the only 
mode in which it ought to be done—and 
that was what he would counsel them to 


do. But, while they did that, he hoped | 


Let the people bear in mind, that | 


| portant elements of the British constity. 
| tion—the right of the people to meet, He 
had always complained of them on this 
score, because, whatever might be their 
| own opinions, they ought not to have inter. 
| fered to prevent the opinions of others o 
| all subjects being perfectly free. Whe 
he looked back upon the grounds of discon. 
tent that existed, the numerous petitions 
| that had been presented, and the way in 
| which those petitions had been received— 
petitions again and again ridiculed and 
treated in no measured manner in that 
House—he was not surprised that the plan 
of family petitions had been adopted— 
plan which he believed had originated with 
Mr. Livesey of Preston. He approved of 
this, and hoped that no petitions would be 
| presented to the House in future without 
the addresses and occupations of the par- 
ties signed being appended to their names. 
That would prevent all mistakes. The Act 
of Charles II. referred to petitions signed 
' by more than twenty persons, and he had 
lately presented some twelve or fourteen, 
signed agreeably to the Act of Parliament 
—by not more than twenty persons—and 
he should be glad to see that rule observed. 
It was unnecessary for him to say more 
than he had to satisfy the House as to the 
inequality of the present system, of the 
great number excluded from the suffrage, 
and of the dissatisfaction that prevailed. 
The remedy he was now to propose was 
quite constitutional, and was merely are 
storation of the rights of the parties. He 
had placed on the Paper the following re- 
solution :— 

“ That this Ifouse, as at presented constituted, 
does not fairly represent the population, the pro- 
perty, or the industry of the country, whence 
arisen great and increasing discontent in the 
minds of a large portion of the people; and it s 
therefore expedient, with a view to amend the 
National Representation, that the elective fran- 
chise shall be so extended as to include Hous 
holders—that Votes shall be taken by Ballot— 
that the duration of Parliaments shall not ex 
Three Years ; and that the apportionment of Mem- 
bers to population shall be made more equa. 
Some anxiety had prevailed in the country 
—as*he had had occasion to know—™ 
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ening the omission of a word in the reso- 
jation which was intended to include all 
householders. This had arisen from an 
eror on his part, and he would now pro- 
eed to explain what he proposed. On the 
guthorities he had already quoted as to 
the rights of Englishmen, not wishing to 
eeate any alarm, or that it should be 
thought he would not distinguish between 
svagrant and a person who really ought 
to have a vote, he adopted the definition of 
Whitelock, whom he had before referred 
to ashaving been approved of as an autho- 
rity by those who had carried the Reform 
Bill, as Lord Grey and Lord Brougham. 
He begged further to state, that the rea- 
sn that the words ‘‘ household suffrage ”’ 
were not used in the resolution was this— 
the gentlemen who had met as a com- 
nittee and requested him to bring forward 
this question, had agreed on certain terms 
for the resolution, but they had different 
interpretations among them of the word 
“household.” He (Mr. Hume) would 
therefore take upon himself to give a defi- 
tition as follows :— 

“That every such person of full age, and not 
subject to any mental or legal incapacity, who 
shall have occupied a house, or part of a house, 
fortwelve months, and shall have been rated to 
the poor for that period, shall be registered as an 
dector; and every lodger shall have the right to 
claim to be rated to the poor, and after such rat- 
ingand residence for twelve months he shall be 
registered as an elector.” 

There would be no difficulty in carrying 
out this object. The apparatus all existed. 
every parish there were ratings to the 
por, and persons who kept account of 
those ratings. All that was wanted was 
to have so much of residence as should 
separate and distinguish the steady inha- 
litant, who was entitled to a vote, from 
the vagrant, who was not entitled to one. 
Te knew that this proposition would ex- 
cde a certain portion of the population; 
butat the same time it would include a 
great many, and be a strong inducement 
8 great many more, who would remain 
fred in their residence for twelve months 
forthe sake of being registered. He was 
lot aware of any difficulty that existed. By 
the present law every house was rated to 
the poor; and the Act conferring this suf- 
frage would provide that every man who so 
desired might, upon entering upon the oc- 
cupation of part of a house, have a right 


to be rated for a portion, whatever it might | 


t. of the poor-rate assessed upon that 
my Thus registration and residence, 
ti of which were important, would be 
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secured, and a line would be drawn be. 
tween the mere vagrant and the worthy 
and educated man who was now excluded 
from the suffrage merely on account of the 
nature of his occupation. It might be ar- 
gued that this proposal did not keep up the 
distinction between personal rights and 
property. He did not wish to draw that 
distinction too tight; but he must say, thai 
by the law as it stood, too much attention 
had been paid to bricks and mortar, and 
too little to brains, and the time had now 
come when common sense should prevail. 
He submitted to the House that the proper 
course to pursue would be, to abolish all 
qualifications now existing in boroughs, 
and substitute this simple and intelligible 
principle, by which a large portion of the 
people now excluded would be admitted. 
The noble Lord and some others might say 
that it would admit too many; but that 
was not his opinion. The more were ad- 
mitted, the better the chance of a free 
and fair expression of opinion, and of doing 
away with bribery and other influences 
which had been brought to bear. He 
would tell hon. Members@vho might not 
have had the experience of the working 
men which he had had, that he had held 
his position in that House, and been pro- 
tected, for some twelve or fourteen years 
during the worst of times, by the virtue 
and honesty of the working men of Mon- 
trose; and the five burghs had kept him in 
that House in spite of every effort made by 
the whole Tory aristocracy, who would 
have given his weight in gold only to get 
rid of him. The working men now thought 
and acted ‘for themselves; and hon. Gen- 
tlemen should remember that the school- 
master had been abroad, and that there 
was a great difference between the days of 
1831 and those of 1848. Public affairs 
were now far better understood, although 
he could wish education had been still more 
widely extended. He thought that a large 
suffrage—such as he hoped to sce realised 
before long—was so consistent with the 
interests of all classes, high and low, that 
he believed no Minister would be able long 
to refuse it. It was as clear to him as any 
proposition he had ever examined, that if 
those were admitted within the pale of the 
constitution who were now ranging discon- 
tented over the country, a grand cause 
of such discontent would be removed, 
and thereby the number of advocates of 
order and peace would be increased. 
This, therefore, was the principal object; 
all the others were merely subsidiary, 
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The extension of the suffrage was the 
one great object; all the others were 
matters of detail. Having obtained an 
extension of the suffrage, the result 
would be—for he would not trouble the 
House with figures—according to his es- 
timate, that 2,000,000 of votes would be 
added to the constituency. This increase 
of the constituency was itself a good. 
The more votes that were added the bet- 
ter. He hoped that all would be included 
in the franchise who deserved it; for it 
was a heartbreaking circumstance to see 
men of ability and talent, though in a low 
condition of life, excluded by law from the 
exercise of their rights in a representative 
constitution. If this was not to be a re- 
presentative constitution, it must be a 
military constitution; it must be one or 
the other; and he hoped, when he looked 
round at the state of the Continent, that 
this truth would be remembered; it ought 
to ring in the ears of those who obstructed 
the extension of the principle of represen- 
tation, and he hoped it would continue to 
ring in their ears until the object was ob- 
tained. If he found the country prepared 
for this change, he was bound to explain 
why the resolution, put forth as the resolu- 
tion of a Committee, was put in this shape. 
It was thought better to throw out the 
principle, and to let the country say how 
far they would go. Having answered what 
he considered as the calumny of the noble 
Lord, and haying stated the definition 
which he was anxious to embody in an Act, 
in order that his plan should have effect 
and operation, he would mention one cir- 
cumstance, which he had referred to on a 
former occasion—-namely, why he had put 
all into one resolution. The extension of 
the suffrage without protection would, in 
his opinion, be an evil, since in many cases 
voters would be subject to a coercion and 
an influence which was not very delicately 
exercised by masters; he therefore thought 
it perfectly right, and he took it upon him- 
self to express the opinion on the part of 
the community at large, that voters should 
be protected. It was not the humbler 
classes alone who needed this protection; 
the petitions had not been confined to 
those classes. All had joined—Conserva- 


National 


tives and Whigs, the man of wealth and | 


the tradesman, mayors and justices of the 
peace, had joined in the prayer that the 
suffrage should be extended; and the next 
and most impbdrtant question was, in what 
manner it should be exercised. Hitherto 
there had been the grossest inequality. 
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What was to be done? It was itot his 
intention to adopt the plan proposed 

some, of cutting the country into squares, 
He was one of those who thought thy 
every change was an evil, Byer 
change ought, in his opinion, to be yall 
considered beforehand; and he_ herve 
would advocate any change merely for the 
sake of change, or unless he was sure jj 
would effect great good. He did nut, 
therefore, propose to divide the country 
anew, and he did not propose to alter the 
proportion of Members for England, Seat. 
land, and Ireland. He would leave th 
proportions the same as they now wer, 
He was aware that there were counties 
with a population treble the amount of 
other counties, and it might be desir. 
able to alter the limits of some counties, 
as well as of some boroughs. He hai 
the number of the population in each 
county and in each borough, and he 
could state what should be the average of 
each. The next proposition was the vote 
by ballot. He knew that this subject hai 
been very fully discussed in the Hous 
upon former occasions, and he was not nov 
disposed to renew the discussion; but he 
would notice one objection to the ballot, 
namely, that it was un-English. If the 
ballot was un-English, was it meant that 
bribery and coercion, against which it was 
meant to guard, were English? If the 
franchise was a trust, those in possession 
of it should vote according to their hones 
opinion. If a man came into the posses- 
sion of an estate giving him the commant 
over a certain number of votes, why should 
the men who had them be called upon to 
vote at all, when they could not do» 
honestly? But was it those men alone 
who required protection? Why, me 
with hundreds and thousands a year hal 
not courage to vote as they ought, and r- 
quired protection as well as the poor mat. 
But it was the poor man he wished chiefly 
to protect against the rich, in order that 
he might give his vote freely, without suf: 
fering the consequences which in maly 
cases a working man endured if he gaveat 
honest direction to his vote. What was 
surprising was, that the higher classes did 
not object te the ballot amongst them- 
selves. They should do to others as they 
would be done by. When they got 
their clubs they voted by ballot, and why 
not permit the poor man to exercise Hs 
| franchise by ballot? He wished any m 
when he came to vote, to be able to go” 
an erect and independent manner ™ 
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jrertise his right; he wished him to be as 
independent in that act as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland opposite, and therefore 
he thought the ballot was necessary to the 
due exercise of the elective franchise. 
faving disposed of this point, the next 
was the duration of the Parliament. Some 
roposed that Parliaments should be elect- 
ad for five years, some for three years, and 
sme for two years. He admitted that 
thete was no rule by which a person could 
frm an opinion upon this question, which 
depended upon practical experience. His 
own opinion, after all his experience in 
that House, led him to say that if the 
Parliament were elected for a not longer 
time than three years, that term would af- 
ford a sufficient opportunity of control over 
the representatives. If the elections were 
anual, it would occasion trouble, delay, 
ad expense, though if his plan were 
adopted, candidates would be put to little 
expense. He thought, however, taking it 
altogether, that Parliaments’ ought not to 
be elected for more than three years. 
These were, therefore, his propositions— 
household suffrage, under the conditions 
hehad mentioned; the more equal appor- 
tioment of Members to population; trien- 
tial Parliaments; and vote by ballot. 
There was likewise a fifth proposition 
vhich he wished to adopt. He wished to 
act upon the principle he had before refer- 
red to, of doing to others as others did to 
him. He sat in that House withont quali- 
fication. He was an elector, and as an 
elector he had a title to be elected. In 
Seotland there was no qualification requir- 
el—no property qualification—but the fact 
of being an elector. He was anxious to 
put the people of England and Ireland on 
the same footing in this respect as those 
of Scotland, where there was no property 
qualification, and where even working men 
of talent who had no property qualification 
Were not therefore excluded from the 
House, Upon this ground, he thought 
that all the rest of the United Kingdom 
should be put upon the same footing as 
Scotland was, which would open the door 
for the removal of property qualification. 
This was the plan of reform which he 
thought ought to be adopted; he thought 
if the House stopped short of this the plan 
would be defective; he thought they ought 
to carry it out entire, and they should be- 
ware of making such another mistake as 
they had done in 1832. In justification of 
is views he had no oceasion to refer—but 
must refer—to the sentiments expressed 
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by the noble Lord when he introduced the 
Reform Bill in 1831, which he supported 
in this strong manner; and he (Mr. Hume) 
saw no reason why the noble Lord should 
have since changed his opinions. The 
noble Lord, on the Ist of March, 1831, 
said— 

“But what is the case at this moment? The 
whole people call loudly for reform. That confi- 
dence, whatever it was, which formerly existed in 
the constitution of this House, exists no longer— 
it is completely at an end. Whatever may be 
thought of particular acts of this House, I repeat 
that the confidence of the country in the construc- 
tion and constitution of the House of Commons is 
gone, and gone for ever. I will say more. I will 
say that it would be easier to transfer the flourish- 
ing manufactures of Leeds and Manchester to 
Gatton and Old Sarum, than to re-establish confi- 
dence and sympathy between this House and those 
whom it calls its constituents. I end this argu- 
ment, therefore, by saying, that if the question be 
one of right, right is in favour of reform—if it be 
a question of reason, reason is in favour of reform 
— if it be a question of policy and expediency, po- 
licy and expediency are in favour of reform.” 

He (Mr. Hume) could not use stronger 
language to support his arguments than 
this; and it was only necessary to read it 
to show what the sentiments of the noble 
Lord then were. There was another pas- 
sage in the same speech of the noble Lord, 
which it was very important that the House 
should bear in mind. The noble Lord 
showed the necessity of a change in the 
state of the representation at that time; 
and he (Mr. Hume) wanted to show 


what the noble Lord’s opinions then 
were :— 


‘* Tt will not be necessary on this occasion that 
I should go over the ground which has frequently 
before been gone over, for arguments in favour of 
a change in the state of the representation ; but 
it is due to the House that I should state shortly 
the points on which the reformers rest their case. 
In the first place, then, the ancient constitution 
of our ‘country declares that no man shall be 
taxed for the support of the State, who has not 
consented by himself, or his representative, to the 
imposition of these taxes; the well-known statute 
De Tallagio non concedendo repeats the same 
language; and although some historical doubts 
have been thrown upon it, its legal meaning has 
never been disputed. It includes ‘all the freemen 
of the land,’ and provides that each county should 
send to the Commons of the realm two knights, 
each city two citizens, and each borough two bur- 
gesses.” 


He read the next passage to introduce the 
two branches of his plan, namely, the bal- 
lot and the duration of Parliaments :— 


“TI ought to notice certain points which are 
looked to with great interest by the most zealous 
advocates for reform, but which are not included 
in the proposed measure. In the first place, 
then, I have to state that there is no provision in 
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this Bill for shortening the duration of Parlia- 
ment. That is a subject which has been much 
considered ; but upon the whole, without stating 
the opinion of His Majesty’s Ministers on it, I 
may observe that it was thought better to leave 
that matter to be brought forward as a separate 
question, than to bring it at the end of a Bill 
affecting franchises and matters of local refer- 
ence, separate and essentially different from any 
question concerning the duration of Parliament. 
Without saying to what opinion His Majesty’s 
Ministers incline on this point, I may say that 
they consider it of the utmost importance not to 
burden this measure with any other, but to re- 
serve it by itself, leaving it to any other Member, 
at any time that may be considered fitting, to in- 
troduce the question, and to make it the subject 
of future consideration. 

“There is another question, likewise, which 
has excited a vast deal of interest in the country, 
and of which no mention is made in this Bill—I 
mean the vote by ballot. I have no doubt the 
ballot has much to recommend it as a mode of 
election. More ingenious arguments never fell 
under my eye on any subject than I have seen in 
favour of the ballot” — 


He (Mr. Hume) believed that the noble 
Lord and his Colleagues were at that time 
in favour of the ballot— 


‘* but at the same time, I am bound to say that I 
hope this House will pause before it sanctions the 
Motion which the hon. Member for Bridport is 
to make, and adopts the mode of voting by 
ballot,” 


Now, he (Mr. Hume) said that these argu- 
ments of the noble Lord (Lord John Rus- 
sell) were very good, and ought to weigh 
with the House on the present occasion; 
but he wanted to clear away, as the noble 
Lord did, the objections to a great measure 
of reform, and in the same speech the 
noble Lord referred to the doubts enter- 
tained by some as to the expediency of 
bringing forward a great and effectual 
measure of reform, when the noble Lord 
said— 

“| think, therefore, that they have a right to 
be believed, when they come forward with a mea- 
sure of effectual reform, and say that they do not 
do so for any sinister purpose of their own. In- 
terested as they are—all must be—in the future 
welfare and prosperity of the country, they do 
think that this measure will tend to promote that 
future welfare, and secure that future prosperity; 
and, above all, they do think that it is the only 
way calculated to insure permanency to that con- 
stitution which has so long been the admiration 
of foreign nations, on account of its popular 
spirit; but that admiration cannot be made to 
exist much longer, unless, by an infusion of new 
popular spirit, you show that you are determined 
not to be the representatives of small classes or 
particular interests, but that you will form a body 
which, representing the people—which, springing 
from the people—which, sympathising with the 
people, can fairly call upon the people to support 
any future burdens, and to struggle with any fu- 
ture difficulties you may have to encounter, con- 
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fident that those who ask them so to do are 
united heart and hand with them, and look only 
like themselves, to the glory and welfare of Eng. 
land.” 


Were not all these observations applicable 
to the present time? He could not shoy 
in stronger language the necessity of 
bringing forward and adopting the plan he 
proposed than by citing this passage of the 
noble Lord’s speech. Upon these grounds 
he thought that the Government were 
bound to give their support to his plan, 
which the Government, as far as the noble 
Lord was concerned, had approved; for no 
stronger reasons, no stronger arguments, 
could be adduced in its favour than those 
he had read from the noble Lord’s speech, 
He would repeat once more, that he 
thought the time had arrived when an in. 
portant onward step must be taken. If 
they only did justice to the mass of the 
people, they might rely upon this, that the 
mass of the people would give them cor. 
dial and unqualified support; but of this 
they might equally rest assured, that if 
they continued to exclude a large portion 
of the people from the enjoyment of civil 
rights, it would be impossible for the Go- 
vernment of this country any longer to re- 
press universal discontent. To his mind 
nothing could be clearer than this, that 
they must freely grant civil rights to their 
fellow-subjects, or else they must be pre- 
pared to coerce them. They had already 
—most prematurely, in his opinion—begun 
the plan of coercion, and it certainly had 
been productive of no good fruits. He 
meant, not merely recent coercion, but 
that also of a more distant date. Let 
him be allowed to refer to the year 1793. 
That was a period when the first French 
Revolution raised in this country a wide- 
spread and eager demand for more popular 
institutions. The ery of reform was then 
raised with great loudness and strength; 
and he entreated them to look at the met- 
sures that were then taken for the purpose 
of repressing that ery. Let them look st 
the measures that were taken for the pur- 
pose of putting down reform, and let them 
look at the penalty which this country 
paid for the pleasure of carrying those 
measures into practical operation. 

possible means of coercion were then re 
sorted to, and what did we pay for it! 
No less a sum than 600,000,000/. Eng: 
land added 600,000,0007. to her debt—t 
might be 800,000,0007.—the debt was 
1,000,000,0001., and certainly at the lowest 
computation 600,000,0000. of that must be 
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yet down to the account of the war, which 
yararose altogether out of attempts to co- 
ere the people. Looking back, then, as no 
one at present could help doing, to the 
sate of things in 1793, could any rational 
and dispassionate man deny that all we 
had since then suffered in the way of war 
and its consequences, in the weight of 
ublic taxation, and in the misery and dis- 
tress which followed in its train, might all 
have been avoided if Parliamentary reform 
had been conceded in good time? But 
the aristocracy were against it, the Sove- 
reign was against it, and that arch-traitor 
toreform, Mr. Pitt, was against it. That 
Minister, who in 1785 took his great stand 
upon reform principles, kept this country 
under the severest coercive rule through- 
out the many years that his administration 
lasted. Such had been the consequence 
of formerly refusing to make any conces- 
sions to the just demands of the people; 
and such again would be the inevitable 
consequence of any resistance to the po- 
pular will: that which the people of Eng- 
land had done before they would do again. 
It was the duty of the Legislature to con- 
cede that which they believed to be just and 
right, and to trust to the people; if they 
trusted the people they would be perfectly 
safe, but if they deceived the people they 
might expect severely to suffer for that 
crime. Trust the people, and there need 
beno ground for alarm; the people were 
as much and more interested than the 
vealthier classes were in the maintenance 
of law and order, for there were none in 
the community more interested than the 
vorking men in the public tranquillity, for 
they would be the first to suffer by any 
thing like disturbance. Persons of property, 
though they might to some extent suffer, 
could get through such difficulties infinitely 
better than the poor working man; he was, 
therefore, much more interested than those 
who belonged to any other class in pre- 
serving the institutions of the country from 
any species of harm. If the Legislature 
denied the fair demands of the people, let 
them not suppose that the working man 
could be insensible to so great a wrong— 
let them grant the boon in time, and they 
vould meet with nothing but gratitude in 
return. On that ground, then, and on the 
other grounds which he had stated, he 
should say it was the duty of the Ministers 
of the Crown to counsel Her Majesty, and 
sure her that the proposed change was 
for the benefit of the Monarchy. They 
should tell her that they did not make this 
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demand for the especial benefit or advan- 
tage of a class; that, on the contrary, it 
was for the good of the whole body politic 
that every one should participate in the 
privileges of the British constitution. The 
people, whose cause he then pleaded, re- 
quired no more, and they would be content 
with no less. He asked the House to 
agree with his Motion more as a pledge 
than anything else that they would carry 
out the principle of reform. If the House 
agreed to his Motion, such assent would 
not have the effect of pledging them to 
any of the details of any measure that he 
might seek to found upon a Motion so 
agreed to. Further, if they permitted him 
to bring in a Bill, hon. Members who sup- 
ported his Motion might nevertheless pro- 
pose any alterations that they thought pro- 
per in the Bill when it came before the 
House. If he exceeded the just limit of 
reform, they might correct and curtail 
what he proposed. If he fell short of what 
the necessity of the case demanded, they 
might extend his plan; but he hoped that 
the House would at least come to such a 
decision as would restore confidence and 
impart peace to the agitated feelings of the 
country, for they much needed a confi- 
dence and peace which every one felt they 
did not at present enjoy. The hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by making his Motion as 
above stated, correcting an omission by 
inserting the words ‘ all householders.” 
Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND :* I regret 
that the hon. Member for Montrose should 
have used expressions in the course of his 
speech calculated to lead persons to ima- 
gine that there is any direct connexion be- 
tween the constitution of this House and 
relief from suffering of any kind which the 
public now endure; and it is from language 
of this nature that the people are always 
disappointed at the result of the discus- 
sions of such measures as that now under 
our consideration. I am also sorry that 
he should have based the necessity for the 
measures which he has proposed, upon the 
threatened disturbances on the 10th April, 
and given it as his opinion, that the agree- 
ing to his plan would have been a better 
way of preserving the public peace than 
that which was adopted by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. It happens, however, that the 
preservation of the peace was entrusted to 
them, and not to him, and they were in pos- 
session of the necessary information to en- 
able them to judge of which were the most 
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efficient means, and he was not in the pos- | will not reason is a bigot, and he who ean, 
session of such information; and, as to| not is a fool;’’ we must be prepared to give 
whether that peace were to be preserved | intelligible reasons for what we will grant, 
by the police or by the military, was od] and for what we will withhold. We mug 
mere question of whether men liked to | consider who the parties are from whom 
have their heads broken with a staff or| the petitions for this measure have pro. 
shot by a musket; a question which is a| ceeded. I believe, in all the black catalogue 
pure matter of taste, that each may decide | of human misery there is none equal to 
for himself, the essential point being that | that ofa strong and healthy parent, Willing 
the peace should be preserved, and the| to devote all his powers to the support of 
mode by which that was done being a/| his children, but unable to do so, and com. 
minor and very secondary object. Fortu- pelled to see them perishing for want be. 
nately for the country, the mode adopted | fore his eyes. The first of modern poets 
by the responsible advisers of the Crown} has depicted this suffering in Ugolino, 
did prove effectual, and they are entitled to | We have all read lately of sufferings » 
the gratitude of all peaceable people for | great of this nature, that even the strong. 
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the steps they had taken. With all possi- 
ble deference to the hon. Member, I find 
. it extremely difficult to arrive at an accu- 


rate idea of his meaning: in one part of | 


his speech he spoke of the elective fran- 
chise as a right, and in another as if he 
considered it in the light of a trust. Again, 
I am not able to satisfy myself as to what 
the hon. Member considers a Parliament 
to be, for at one time he treated it as if it 
were a deliberative assembly, and at an- 
other he called it the Executive. Agam, 
he spoke of his Motion having been drawn 
up and entrusted to him by a committee : 
now, a committee is a small body of per- 
sons to whom something is committed by 
a larger body, but we have heard of no 
such body who had made such an appoint- 
ment. [Mr. Hume: The people.| The 
people! Well but the word people is 
an abstraction; the only legitimate organ 
through which the people collectively can 
speak is the Queen, and I never heard 
that the hon. Member had been sent for 
by Her Majesty. 

But leaving the reasonings of the hon. 
Member, let us come to the substantive 
matter which he has brought forward. I 
might refer to some pamphlets of mine 
written in the year 1829, in which an ex- 
tension of the franchise is recommended, 
and also the shortening of the duration of 
Parliaments, to prove that the subject has 
been for a long time under my considera- 
tion. The subject possesses great intrinsic 
interest, and it has derived adventitious 
importance from recent circumstances both 
in this country and on the continent of 
Europe, so that, even apart from the speech 
of the noble Lord which has been referred 
to, we shall all be obliged to discuss it with 
our constituents at the next election; and 
I will say, in the language of the learned au- 
thor of the @dipus Judaicus, that ‘‘he who 





est feelings were violated, and mothers 
were known to promote the death of some 
of their children, that they might have the 
means of supporting others a little longer, 
No wonder that persons in such extremi- 
ties were willing to follow any desperado, 
or to adopt any scheme however wild which 
promised them the possibility of bettering 
their condition. These persons are the 
most clamorous, and they were the ready 
instruments of others who had cooler heads 
and fuller bellies. Another class that 
ealled loudly in favour of reform were the 
intelligent operatives: men who were 
skilled in all those arts in which some 
science was necessary, such as dyers, prac- 
tical chemists, makers of machinery, work- 
ers in metals, miners, engine manufac- 
turers, &c. &c. These classes have for 
the most part no votes, and although ear 
ing high wages, they generally consume all 
they earn. One man I know, who though 
gaining often above five guineas a week, 
never has a farthing in his pocket on the 
following Monday; and most of them eam 
from 18s. to 30s. a week. All these are 
deprived improperly of the franchise; they 
one and all want improvement in their phy- 
sical condition; they care nothing about 
theories of government; but what they re- 
quire is the greatest enjoyment for the 
wages they earn, and the greatest amount 
of reward for the work they do. These 
classes are the tools with which the real 
clamourers for reform work. The clamour- 
ers are men of a higher class of intellectual 
acquirement ; doctors without patients, 
lawyers without briefs, writers in public 
journals, clever dreamers of every kind, 
who want to see our present social system 
reduced to chaos, in order that they might 
be able to fish up a new constitution out ¢ 
the abyss. It is necessary to distingu 
between these three separate classes, 4” 
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not to confound them all in the common 
jem of Chartists, using it as a term of re- 

h. Iremember when a ‘‘ Reformer”’ 
yas considered a black sheep, who was to 
be expelled from the society of his family 
and acquaintance ; next came the name 
«Radical,”’ and now Chartist is the word; 
andalthough the word Chartist does cer- 
tainly include every worthless character in 
thecountry, there are doubtless many wor- 
thy men banded under the same title. All 
ofthem, however, seem to have strange no- 
tions respecting the first principles of go- 
venment. A meeting was lately held in 
Birmingham, the proceedings of which 
have been highly panegyrised in a respec- 
table journal; I call the journal respectable 
because it is exceedingly well written, and 
has a large circulation. I am aware that 
the term respectable is somewhat equivo- 
cal, and that when a witness on Thurtell’s 
irial said that he was respectable, and was 
asked by the counsel what he meant by 
the word respectable, he replied that ‘Mr. 
Thurtell kept a gig.’’ I conclude the writers 
keep gigs, and are in short respectable. 
Now, at this meeting an alderman, also I 
suppose respectable, made use of these 
words ;— 


“But of all things let the people be true to 
themselves ; let there be no dispute about mere 
words ; for himself he had no hesitation in saying 
that he was a complete Chartist, nothing more 
uor less; but was that to prevent him from join- 
ing hand and heart in such a movement as this ; 
laying aside minor differences for a public good ? 
He believed they were all loyal enough. England 
had flourished under the system of a King, Lords, 
and Commons ; and although, if he were going to 
frame a new constitution, he might be disposed to 
dispense with the King and the Lords, still he 
would rather endure such ills as those entailed, 
than fly to changes which might produce blood- 
shed, havoc, desolation, and misery. Let, how- 
ever, the rulers of this country—the powerful in 
this country—remember that there was a spirit of 
endurance implanted by God in the heart of man 
beyond which he could not go. With a popula- 
tion on the verge of starvation, what safety and 
security are to be expected? What the limits 
of endurance are may not be spoken, even 
though they were known; but when the period 
comes that they are outstretched beyond their 
natural limits, farewell to the love of order which 
knits men together—farewell to the ties of hu- 
manity. Let Lord John Russell beware of that 
hour, Great as are the evils we have to endure 
—great as are the wrongs of which we have to 
complain—let us all stand for ‘ peace, law, and or- 
der?’ not bating one jot of our firmness of pur- 
bese to obtain our just demands. We will adopt 
4S our motto the three words I have just uttered 
you; but if the time comes when the bonds 
Thich knit those together are rent asunder—if the 

time Minister and legislators hesitate too long 
~let it not be laid to our charge that we were the 
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first to trample on social institutions, and to raise 
the signal for anarchy.” 
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Such is the language held at a meet- 
ing which was highly applauded in a re- 
spectable journal, and held up as a model 
of propriety. Now, I think it should be 
laid down by this House as a fixed princi- 
ple, from which nothing shall induce us to 
depart, that we will uphold the institutions 
of the country; we must not regard the 
Crown and the Lords as evils to be en- 
dured; and if we must part with one or 
other portion of our existing system, it 
certainly is not the Crown and the Lords 
that I think we could do best without. 
Having considered the three classes of 
persons who unite in demanding reform, 
let us next consider the things for which 
they are asking. I have already men- 
tioned the extension of the suffrage. I 
think people are clearly entitled to this 
since the passing of the Reform Bill. I 
was no party to that Bill. I hated it at 
the time, and I hate it still; but as it 
has passed, nothing is left for us now but 
to carry it out. The former franchises 
were taken away, and a 101, franchise 
established. But there is no principle in 
101. which is not equally to be found in 
91. 19s. 6d. That limit cannot stand. 
They who talked of the Reform Bill being 
a final measure, must have had an ex- 
traordinary want of foresight not to see 
that it was merely a first step to a vast 
number of measures. As to what should 
be the extent of the suffrage, I will not 
now enter into any details, but merely say 
that as far as you can define property, 
there let it extend. There is an absurd 
ery against being ruled by the aristocracy, 
and it was said that this House will 
never do its duty to the people until all 
the labouring classes are represented. But 
does the hon, Member mean that every 
separate department of industry must be 
separately represented? We have had to- 
day presented to the House petitions from 
the brush makers, and petitions from 
the bellows makers; and does he mean 
that the bellows makers all over England 
are to be gathered together for the purpose 
of choosing a representative? Gentlemen 
talk about returning representatives for 
all classes; but the moment such a mea- 
sure is attempted to be worked out, its 
absurdity is manifested. Although the 
hon. Member for Montrose says that there 
is great dissatisfaction with the Reform 
Bill, I much doubt whether there ever was 
a time when the labouring classes were so 
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much represented, as several of that class 
are now sitting in the present House. I 
am not going into a genealogical inquiry 
of the pedigree of Members, but by refer- 
ring to Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 
hon. Members would be enabled to judge 
for themselves on this point. The whole 
question turns upon what is the meaning 
of the word aristocracy. In uncivilised 
society it means the strongest, and in 
civilised society it means the wisest. In 
every case it must be the aristocracy which 
rules. Some persons may indeed think 
one man the wisest, and I may think some 
other the wisest; and how is wisdom to be 
defined by Act of Parliament ? You can- 
not make equality. The ery for equality 
indicates something unsound in the mind 
and spirits of men. There is no equal- 
ity throughout all nature. There is no 
equality in any one of the three kingdoms, 
animal, vegetable, or mineral; if men are 
to be discontented, therefore, because 
others are their superiors, and that all are 
not equal, they must be discontented to all 
eternity. 

With respect to triennial Parliaments, 
I certainly think that it would be a 
very great advantage if the duration of 
Parliament was shortened, and that Mem- 
bers were oftener thrown back upon and 
brought into contact with their constitu- 
ents: whether this be done by triennial or 
annual Parliaments, does not much signify; 
they are both according to the ancient prac- 
tice; but Parliaments for five years, which 
the hon. Member has mentioned, are a 
new experiment. I have no faith in any 
thing new, and I dislike septennial Parlia- 
ments because they are of Whig inven- 
tion; they might be and probably were 
necessary for that party at the time they 
were enacted, but they were made for a 
temporary purpose, and should have ceased 
when the occasion ceased which called them 
forth. 

With regard to the proposition for Elec- 
toral Divisions, Universal Suffrage, and No 
Property Qualifications, they are merely 
means of obtaining an end which I think 
we should all most studiously resist. It 
must be admitted, and it is useless to deny, 
that it is the interest of the community, 
looking only to numbers, te make a fresh 
division of property every year, for the 
number of those who have got nothing is 
always greater than the number of those 
who have got something. These measures 
all tend to give power to the many who 
have no property, and such a state of so- 
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ciety never did exist on the face of the 
earth. If we refer to ancient republics 
we find Athens with 100,000 freemen 
and 400,000 slaves who had no political o 
civil rights whatever; so that four out of 
five of the entire population were excluded, 
In Rome all the work and most of the 
trades were carried on by slaves, who had 
no civil privileges; and, leaving ancient 
States, and coming to our own country, the 
Saxon peasant had no right under the reign 
of the Edwards and the first Henries. Coming 
later down, the freeholder was of a different 
description from that which he was after 
the Reformation, and still more from that 
which he was after the Revolution. If you 
give to those without property the same 
right which you give to those with pro 
perty, the power will be in the hands of 
the masses, who will be driven in times of 
distress to make a subversion of property, 
which is a total subversion of society. We 
have heard about property having duties as 
well as rights; the expression is absurd, be- 
cause an abstraction can have neither duties 
nor rights; but proprietors have duties, and 
the first duty of every owner of property 
is to fight for it, and, as a nobleman lately 
said, ‘‘ to die for his order; ’’ not to suffer it 
to be taken from him by any means directly 
or indirectly; and to resist by moral force, if 
assailed by moral foree—by physical force, 
if assailed by physical force. If any one 
doubts that a feeling and intention to make 
such a division of property is now being 
manifested, let him attend to the petition 
which has been this day presented by the 
noble Lord the Member for Bath. Can 
any one be so ignorant of the common lite- 
rature which has appeared in this country 
within the last twelve months as not to 
know that there does pervade through a 
large body of the most intellectual opers- 
tives the notion that they have nota due 
share in the profits of the capitalist? This 
feeling is gaining ground amongst them; 
and another feeling also, which is, that 
every owner of property is a public robber, 
and that he or his progenitor has taken 
from the public that which he has appro 
priated to himself. I cannot cite the ex- 
act words in any English work, but I re 
member them in French. _[ Ories of “ 0h! 
in French.”] Do not imagine that there 
is any difference in theory on this subject 
between the operatives in France and the 
operatives in England. I did not expect 
to hear this assertion denied, or I wo 
have had with me the works to whieh ! 
allude; but it is the sameas that d 
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in French by the expression Toute propriété 
wt vol. All the points of the Charter 
which I have enumerated tend more or less, 
directly or indirectly to give power to those 
persons who I maintain never must have it. 
Political power must be confined to those 
who have property, and those who have no 
roperty must be entirely excluded from it. 
Another dangerous delusion encouraged 
in the speech of the hon. Member for 
Montrose is, that there is any necessary 
connection between the alteration of the 
constitution of this House, and a diminu- 
tin of taxation. I am willing to go as 
far as the hon. Member in censuring the 
present extravagance, and in endeavouring 
to curtail the expenditure as much as pos- 
sible; but I cannot admit that the neces- 
sary consequence of the old Reform Bill 
was an immediate retrenchment and dimi- 
nution of the public burdens. The Go- 
vernment of that day courted popularity 
at the expense of the best interests of the 
country, and sold off the capital of the 
country, its naval and military stores, 
which we had afterwards to replace at a 
great loss. Let retrenchment stand on its 
own footing; and let the amendment of the 
constitution of this House stand on its own 
footing; but if it shall be maintained that 
by any alteration of the constitution of 
this House, the expenditure of the country 
vill be necessarily curtailed, that can only 
take place by a return of such Members as 
vould be dead and insensible to the na- 
tinal interests, to the national honour, to 
the national power, and would be wholly 
influenced by their own paltry and local 
interests. There are already in this House 
sme who boast that they are the repre- 
sentatives of large popular town consti- 
tuencies; but they are not the representa- 
tives of the feelings and judgment of the 
people of England. Nay, I will say more; 
the more they are exclusively identified 
with the interests of those constituencies 
who send them, the more it becomes the 
Government to look with jealousy on any 
of their recommendations; it being the 
duty of the Crown to knit contending 
interests together, and not to allow one to 
be absorbed by or sacrificed to another. 
The popular town constituencies, of which 
om. Members opposite boast, do not for 
the most part send men to Parliament 
fitted to take in a large grasp of the 
general interests of the country; and the 
‘onsequence is that whenever they cannot 
get their own little whim or crotchet car- 
nied, they get out of humour and threaten 
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the House, saying, ‘“‘ You do not know 
what the people out of doors are saying,” 
meaning by the word people their own 
little class or party. We have heard most 
extraordinary statements by Members of 
this description; we heard it declared 
lately, that in the opinion of such Mem- 
bers, the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government was influenced in his course 
of policy and in his measures by the con- 
versation of drawing-rooms and clubs; now 
any person who made such remarks showed 
that he was as ignorant of the habits of 
English society as he was of the customs 
of China. 

There is great discontent throughout 
the country, and there ever will be, be- 
eause this House is a great and expensive 
club, into which it gratifies the vanity of 
many people to get; and as long as there 
exists among men a thing which one wants 
to gain, and others have to give, so long 
there will be inducements of some sort or 
other held out: there will always be a quid 
for the quo. The candidate says to the 
popular constituency, ‘‘ Oh! if you will 
send me to Parliament, you shall see what 
reforms I will make; there shall be no 
more taxes or starvation; the old story of 
Cockney land shall be realised, and pigs 
shall run about ready roasted.”” But men 
find the House of Commons a different 
place from that which they imagine it to 
be; they cannot have their own way; 
there are others as wise who want to have 
theirs; and the decision of the House is 
the aggregate wisdom of contending in- 
terests. Promises are made which no 
House of Commons could ever grant; and 
the people are discontented because their 
demands are refused by the House, which 
were promised by their representatives, 
and expectations were held out which no 
Government could realise, just as the Go- 
vernment in France held out the expecta- 
tion that it had power to feed the people. 
You may constitute the House as you will, 
but no House will ever have power to 
relieve the distress of the people. It is a 
gross delusion to insinuate to the people 
that any thing but misery is the lot of the 
great mass of mankind, and that that 
misery can be eradicated by any legisla- 
tion whatever. There is a sort of instinct, 
for I can call it by no better name, running 
through Christendom at the present mo- 
ment, leading men to suppose that the 
time is come for the regeneration of the 
human race, although no one can tell by 
what means it is to be effected. There 
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shall indeed be a regeneration, but the 
world must first go through a baptism of 
blood, and it is that baptism alone for 
which all exertions like the present now 
under discussion can prepare it. All your 
strivings will end in that, for the regenera- 
tion never can take place, till He comes 
to establish it who only has a right to reign 
in peace over the human race. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Mr. Speaker, I 
rise thus early to address the House, be- 
cause I think the House is entitled to an 
explanation from me of the views which I 
entertain, not only with regard to this Mo- 
tion, but with respect to other propositions 
to which it is nearly akin, and from which 
I think—after hearing the speech of the 
hon. Member for Montrose—it can hardly 
be dissociated. I must be allowed to allude, 
as the hon. Member for Montrose has done 
so, to the petitions that have been present- 
ed to the House on this subject, and to 
what the hon. Gentleman has termed the 
general opinion that has been expressed by 
the people. Now, Sir, it does not appear 
that, except for the provisions called ‘* the 
People’s Charter,’ any large or numerously 
signed petitions have been presented to this 
House in the early part of the Session. 
With regard to the petitions which have 
since been presented, and to the meetings 
which have been held in order to support 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, I may be allowed to notice two re- 
markable cireumstances. The one is, that 
considerable pains have been taken to mis- 
represent a speech which I made some 
time ago, when the hon. Gentleman post- 
poned his notice of Motion—it having been 
represented that in that speech I declared 
that the people wished for no reforms. I 
have seen this done with such eare, that in 
some placards all the words I used imply- 
ing my belief that reforms ought to be 
made, were carefully expunged, and in some 
cases asterisks were put in their place. 
What I said on that occasion was this :— 
‘* My belief is, that the middle and working 
classes desire that there shall be a gradual 
progress in reform; that this House should 
give its attention to the questions that are 
before it; and that in securing the peace 
and quiet of the country rests their true 
interest and prosperity.’’ [Mr. Coppen : 
No!] Of course I do not deny that which 
has been repeated over and over again, and 
which is made the staple of the charge 
against me—that I said that I did not be- 
lieve the middle and working classes were 
in favour either of the People’s Charter, or 
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of the plan of reform proposed by the hon, 
Member for Montrose. But that state. 
ment has been used as if it was a declan, 
tion against all reform, although, af 
having excluded these specific measures I 
went on to say, that the people desired 4 
gradual progress in reform. In using the 
word ‘‘ reform,” I excluded no spegies of 
reform. I excluded neither Parliamentary 
reform, nor fiscal reform, nor any other re. 
forms that it might be useful to adopt; but 
I found so great had been the misunde. 
standing or misconstruction of my state. 
ment, that at a meeting in Marylebone the 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) 
moved a resolution to the effect, that Her 
Majesty’s Prime Minister having stated 
his opinion that the people required no ex. 
tensive measures of political and fiscal rp. 
form, it was resolved—and then the rego. 
lution went on. Now, asthe hon. Member 
for Montrose heard what I said, and had 
the means of ascertaining accurately what 
my statement was, I think, when that re. 
solution was put into his hands, he should 
have said, ‘‘ This is a resolution contrary 
to the fact. I know it to be so, and itis 
impossible for me to propose it.” [Mz 
Hume: It was consistent with the fact, 
and I knew it.] There is another cireu- 
stance, as I have said, which has attended 
many of these meetings for reform. They 
have been meetings assembled with the 
view of supporting the four points com- 
prised in the resolutions of which the hon, 
Member for Montrose had given notice, 
and to which he has to-night added a 
fifth, and of sending petitions to this House 
in favour of those resolutions. But whea 
the subject came to be discussed, it has 
repeatedly happened, either that some 
Chartist rose to move, as an amendment, 
that every person of full age, and uncon 
victed of any crime, ought to have a voie, 
and that this amendment was carried, o 
that such an amendment having been pr- 
posed, there was so great a division in the 
meeting that the reporters, who generally 
attend carefully to these matters, were wl 
able to state on which side the majonly 
was. I say, then, with regard to this 
movement, that, in the first place, it has 
been in a great degree founded upon 4 
misapprehension of what I, speaking 2 
my place in Parliament, said; and, in the 
next place, that it is not to be regarded as 
a movement in support of the proposition 
of the hon. Member for Montrose, for if 
we look at the meetings in Leeds, Birmmng- 
ham, Marylebone, and other large tows 
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ye shall see that there was a great division 
df opinion, and that in some cases the 
Chartists had the majority; and where they 
had @ majority, the meetings, I think, 
could not be considered favourable to the 
lan of the hon. Member for Montrose. 
The hon. Gentleman, to my great satisfac- 
tian, began his speech by declaring that 
the plan of reform which I had the honour 
to propose in 1831, and which was carried 
into effect by Parliament in 1832, has 
been mainly instrumental in preserving 
the peace of this country during the pre- 
sent year. I accept that testimony of the 
hon. Gentleman as a proof that the plan 
of reform to which he referred has been 
weful in averting discontent and in pre- 
serving tranquillity, and that it has, there- 
fore, been a great and effectual measure 
of reform. The hon. Gentleman, indeed, 
afterwards said, that if the people, acting 
on their present rights of election, chose 
those who would fitly represent them—if 
they attended themselves to their own in- 
terests in the manner in which he thought 
they ought to do—they had the means in 
their own power of carrying into effect mea- 
sures which would be most conducive to the 
public benefit. Why, if that be the case, 
think it may make hon. Gentlemen pause 
before they admit the necessity of any 
grat measure of reform to enable the peo- 
le to obtain a fair representation in this 
House, because, according to the hon. 
Gentleman’s own statement, it was only 
by their mistake of their true interests that 
the present House does not fairly represent 
them, and therefore they have an opportu- 
uity, at a general election, of being fairly 
represented. The electors, indeed, may 
reply to the hon. Gentleman that they 
have this power, but that they do not 
choose to use it in the manner he recom- 
wends; that they have a better view of 
their true interests than the hon. Gentle- 
man himself has; and that they have 
chosen their present representatives, be- 
lieving—according to their own notions of 
public policy—that the views of those re- 
presentatives are sound, although they 
may not be similar to the views entertained 
bythe hon. Member for Montrose. The 
hon. Gentleman may contend for any par- 
tigular right of suffrage, but he cannot 
tontend—whatever right of suffrage may 
be established—that the people are to 
adopt all his own notions, and that they 
we not fairly represented if their represen- 
latives do not coincide in his views. The 
ton, Member for Montrose began his com- 
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plaints to this House by a declaration that 
every man who is a contributor to the 
taxes in any way should have a share in 
the representation, and that every man of 
full age who in any way contributed to the 
taxes has positively a right to vote. Why, 
if this is a true position, there will be an 
end of all disputes about the matter; there 
will be an end to any question as to the 
proposition of the hon. Gentleman—his 
limitations, his restrictions, and his quali- 
fications; and he will have nothing to do 
but, by an Act of Parliament, to acknow- 
ledge that right which he says exists in 
every male person of full age, and at once 
to admit them to vote. But the hon. 
Gentleman, in his plan, does not make 
this proposition. He proposes, according 
to his resolutions, that the franchise shall 
be extended so as to include all house- 
holders, the word “ all’’ having been left 
out by mistake. In his explanation of the 
term ‘‘ householder,’’ the hon. Gentleman 
stated that it would include all persons 
having a fixed residence—even lodgers in 
a house, who, as I understand, may claim 
to be rated, and may be actually rated, 
and placed on the rate-book for the relief 
of the poor. Why, this is a restriction, a 
qualification, and a condition, which, if the 
hon. Gentleman was right in his former 
proposition, you have not the smallest title 
to impose. Take the case of a man of full 
age belonging to a parish in Westminster; 
he claims his right to vote, but you are to 
tell him that he has not been registered— 
that he has not put his name upon the 
rate-book, and that therefore he cannot be 
admitted to yote. He replies, ‘‘ I have an 
indefeasible right, a constitutional right, 
as being 21 years of age, and it is impos- 
sible for you to deny that right, or to set 
it aside, by any pretence about rate-books, 
or registration, or the condition of lodg- 
ing.”’ The hon. Gentleman, therefore, by 
this qualification, destroy his own former 
proposition. The hon. Member for Mon- 
trose quoted some sentences of mine when I 
brought forward the Reform Bill in 1831, 
which I must admit were somewhat loosely 
worded. They ought not to be regarded 
as the foundation of the measure which I 
then proposed, but I went on to state ex- 
actly what the nature of that measure was. 
I did not leave any doubt about the mat- 
ter; and every one could judge what was 
the nature of the proposition which I wish- 
ed Parliament to adopt. I think, how- 
ever, that the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose is of a very different de- 
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scription; it is of a very vague and indefi- 
nite character. When the hon. Gentleman 
says that all householders, including lod- 
gers, are to claim a right to be rated with 
a view of obtaining the franchise, I really 
do not understand to how large a portion 
of the working classes such a proposition 
would apply. There are many sons living 
with their fathers, and many persons form- 
ing parts of families, who might or might 
not become part of the constituency to be 
created under the hon. Gentleman’s pro- 
position. The hon. Gentleman has said 
that there are 6,000,000 of males, of full 
age, who ought to be entitled to vote, 
while only 1,000,000, or less, have a share 
in the present representation. But I ima- 
gine that, if the hon. Gentleman’s proposi- 
tion were carried out, and if no man had 
a right to vote without being rated or re- 
gistered, it would still be found that there | 
would be at least some 2,000,000 or 
3,000,000 of these persons who would be | 
excluded from the franchise. What, then, 

becomes of his assertion that you have dis- 

qualified those who had a right of voting, 

and that it is beyond the power of Parlia- | 
ment to exclude persons who have a con- 

stitutional right to the franchise? I must | 
say at once that I differ entirely from the | 
hon. Gentleman as to the foundation of 
his proposed representation. In my opin- 
ion, that which not only every man of full | 
age, but the whole population of the king- 
dom, have a right to, is the best govern- 
ment and the best kind of representation 
which it is possible for the Legislature to 
give them. The main object of our insti- 
tutions is good government and the welfare | 
of the people; and we ought not, for the 
sake of some abstract principles, to lose 
sight of that great object. In considering 
this subject, I remember, as was said by 
the hon. Member who spoke last, that we 
have a mixed constitution; that the Crown 
and the House of Lords are part of that 
constitution; that they are not evils to be 
endured, but that they are part of the} 
benefits of the institutions we enjoy. I 

find that one of the greatest and most pro- 
found writers of antiquity, in writing on | 
the subject of Government, said in effect, | 
though not perhaps exactly in the words I 
am about to use, that every Government is 
formed either of monarchy, of aristocracy, 
or of democracy; that a Government form- | 
ed and combined out of these three ele- 

ments might be easily raised, but it could | 
not easily be brought to pass; or if it 

should be brought to pass, it could not be 
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durable. Such was the sentiment of a 
great and profound historian—a sentimen; 
authorised and justified by all his experi. 
ence—justified almost by the experience of 
the world in modern times, with the ey 

tion of one, and that a most favoured, coup. 
try. It has so happened that in this coup. 
try we have had those elements combing 
which Tacitus said could hardly be combined 
together—monarchy, aristocracy, and de. 
mocracy—and it has happened that tha 
constitution has endured. Whenever I haye 
had to discuss or treat of this subject, I have 
always felt—having had much to do singe 
1819 with proposing some measures of re. 
form, and promoting others—how nice a 
matter it was to alter in any way the ad. 
justment of the different parts of the con. 
stitution. I remember, on the night before 
I was about to bring forward the Reforn 
Bill, speaking to an American of distin. 
guished talents, who then represented his 
country at this Court. I said to him, “|! 
cannot but feel great anxiety in proposing 
to make an alteration in a constitution 
which has lasted so long.’’ “Yes,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘ so long and so strong.” That is, 
in fact, the truth with regard to our eon. 
stitution. It has lasted long; it has been 
very strong; and we should therefore ap- 
ply ourselves with the utmost care and de- 
liberation, and I will also say with the 
greatest anxiety, to any plan which pn- 
poses to alter the representative body in 
this House. Let us see, then, whether a 
Parliament elected by the householders 
and lodgers would be a better Parla 
ment—would afford a better representation 
of the people than the present Parliament. 
It appears to me that if you establish a 
really household suffrage, the objection to 
which the hon. Gentleman alluded—that 
you get a representation of brick and 
mortar—applies; and it would be a ground 
of complaint that many persons superior in 
property and intelligence to the small 
householders were excluded from the fran- 
chise. I do not think it is an objection 


|which can be fairly made to the present 


mode of suffrage, because that mode makes 
a choice amongst the householders; it takes 
property of a certain amount, it takes ra- 
ting combined with that property, and 
there fixes the franchise, But if you would 
admit all householders, without any other 
qualification, I think such a plan is opet 
to the objection. But then, if you are # 
make it more general—if you are to make 
the suffrage universal—I do not see that, 
having universal suffrage, you could well 
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ut upon the plan proposed by the hon. 
Yember, of keeping up the present cities 
and all but the smaller boroughs of the 
country; you could hardly avoid that divi- 
son into equal districts, of equal popula- 
tion, which it is the proposal of the advo- 
cates of the Charter to introduce. Now, 
[am asked whether such a division into 
jistriets and universal suffrage—the suf- 
frage in every male person of full age— 
vould give a better representation of the 

ple at large than the present, and more 
eondueing to the people’s interest—I must 
leay that it would do so. You would have 
a great number of representatives of the 
large towns, some fifty representatives for 
this metropolis, some ten or twenty for 
other large towns, all of them imbued with 
the spirit of those towns, and the excited 
feelings of the population of those towns, 
but, on the other hand, destroying the 
smaller boroughs and the middle-sized 
towns in the country: you would have re- 
presentatives of the agricultural class, of a 
totally different character, firmly attached 
perhaps to the present institutions, but un- 
villing to adopt reforms which this House, 
and other Houses of Parliament framed 
uder the Reform Act, have been willing 
toadopt. I should fear, with a represen- 
tation so composed, of men totally differing 
in their political views—one too much in- 
famed with ideas of extensive amelioration, 
theother adverse to progress and improve- 
ment—you would have a collision and a 
contest which would be dangerous to its 
operation, and, above all, would not fairly 
represent the country which it would affect 
fo represent. It is very easy to say—and 
nothing is more at hand than the arithmetic 
which the hon. Member has used—‘* Here 
are half-a-dozen boroughs, with 200 or 
300 voters in each; and here are half-a- 
dozen great districts, such as Marylebone 
and Lambeth; so that you find a million of 
persons with no more representatives than 
afew hundreds have.”” The arithmetic 
8 perfectly clear and plain; but when you 
tome to examine the operation of the sys- 
tem, and the reason of those differences, 
you will find, I think, that the representa- 
“on upon the whole is better from your 
having a large variety of that kind, than it 
would be if you had one sole kind of repre- 
sentation, and that a representation of num- 
ers. When we were discussing the Re- 
form Bill, a gentleman whose loss we had 
afterwards to deplore, because he gave 
promise of great talents in political life— 
‘gentleman whose political views, how- 
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ever, were totally different from mine, Mr. 
Praed—made a Motion in this House, I 
think, with a view of giving two Members 
to boroughs in Schedule B; and he argued 
most ably, that men of retired habits, who 
would not face a large body of constituents, 
who might be men of science, men of talent 
and information, men of historical know- 
ledge, would be sent to Parliament by 
those small boroughs, but that they were 
not people of property in counties who were 
likely to be sent by any division of a county, 
nor persons of those opinions or those 
stirring habits who would be likely to be 
sent by great towns. And on another oc- 
easion I think the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Tamworth (Sir R. Peel) 
made a similar proposition, and he argued 
likewise on the great advantage there was 
in having such a kind of representation. 
But I will read a few words of what he 
said upon that occasion with regard to that 
class of persons representing that portion 
of the agricultural boroughs. The right 
hon. Baronet said— 


Representation. 


“The influence of the press, whether it be 
for good or evil, tells more rapidly and con- 
tagiously on the aggregate societies of towns, 
than on the inhabitants of country districts. 
Political unions, and all the devices which by 
means of combination give to men acting in 
concert a moral force greater than their actual 
numbers, tend to increase the influence of a ma- 
nufacturing as compared with an agricultural po- 
pulation. Every consideration, then, derived 
from the nature of landed property — from its 
liability to the envy and rapacity of the many— 
from the position, habits, and characters of those 
who occupy it—enforee the policy and necessity 
of providing carefully and permanently for its 
protection.” 


At the end of what the right hon. Baronet 
addressed to the House on that occasion, 
he said— 


“Tt was with this object that in framing the 
Jury Bill I purposely called this class into increas- 
ed action, and sought to familiarise them with the 
performance of civil duties, and to multiply their 
points of contact with the more intelligent inhab- 
itants of towns. Granted that they are indisposed 
to innovation—that their disposition is to main- 
tain things as they are—that they are governed 
by local ties and by personal attachments rather 
than by considerations of general politics—it is on 
that very account that I conjure you to extend 
their influence; they constitute the ballast of the 
vessel of the State. Beware how you heave it 
overboard under the fatal impression that it is a 
useless incumbrance, occupying space that might 
be more profitably employed. It may at times 
retard the velocity of your movement—it may 
make you less obedient to the sudden impulse of 
shifting gales; but this, and this alone it is that 
enables you to extend your canvass, and insures 
the steadiness of your course and the security of 
your navigation.” 
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Sir, I thought those were just sentiments. | 
T said at the time that I thought they 
were founded on just views of policy; but | 
conceived that in giving forty Members to | 
the boroughs in Schedule B, giving, I think, 
sixty Members to other small boroughs, 
we were providing sufficiently for that 
class of representatives. I have not in 
any way changed my opinion that this | 
country would not be fairly represented; 
that considering that this is a country | 
which has not only commerce and agricul- | 
ture, but which has in it men of every 
kind of information—men who have studied | 
the constitution of their country; that there 
are many in active and many who are not 
in active life, whose intelligence fits them 
to be representatives in Parliament, but 
whose habits do not induce them to seek 
or qualify themselves for either county re- 
presentation or the representation of such 
places as Manchester or Birmingham—the 
country would not be fitly represented if 
we merely had representation attached to 
a certain amount of population. Now, if 
I am at all right in that view, it disposes 
very much of the whole of that argument 
which is put forth in the petitions, that 
there is an inequality; that small places 
return as many Members as larger towns; 
and that you can make out that there are 
10,000 voters in one place, and only 300 
in another; if I am right in saying that 
mere numbers ought not to constitute the 
basis of your representation — that you 
should endeavour rather to have your House 
of Commons, like the country itself, com- | 
posed of various classes and men of various 
occupations—then the whole argument 
founded upon the disparity of numbers 
falls at once to the ground. The hon. 
Gentleman, however, does not get rid of 
the disparity. In this, as in the rest of 
his proposition, he leaves it vague and 
indefinite what would be the case if we | 
were to adopt his proposition. He tells 
us that he will leave the existing bo- 
roughs, with the exception of some of 
the smaller; and he mentioned three or 
four populous towns in Kent. He would 
leave such places as Canterbury, such 
towns as Guildford, or Norwich, or Ipswich, 
exactly in their present situation. But if | 
he did, he would not have exact equality | 
of numbers; and I do not see how those | 
who ask for equality of numbers would be | 
satisfied if there were 10,000 or 20,000 | 
electors in one borough, and only 3,000 or | 
4,000 in another, how they would be bet- | 
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They would still say, “ Here is grog iy. 
equality—here is inequality existing—lét i, 
have a further reform—a just and effeetas| 
reform—instead of this mockery of tefon 


|which you have been giving us.” My 


hon. Member, at the end of his speech, 


said, ‘* Let us have a settlement of this 


question;’’"—very much the language for 
which I have been ordinarily reproathe 


|when I have quoted the sentiments of 


Lord Grey and Lord Althorp. The hin, 
Gentleman could not expect a settlement 
of the question if his resolution wer 
adopted: as far as I can see, the adro. 
cates of ‘The People’s Charter,” who 
are at all events more numerous than his 
constituents, would still ask that every 
male should have a vote, and would stil 
ask for equal electoral districts, which he 
does not pretend to establish. I do not 
mean to go through the propositions at 
length which he has placed before the 
House; certainly I shall not now enter into 
any long argument with respect to the 
ballot. I have always thought that if you 
had the ballot you would know the votes 
of the parties pretty much as you do nov, 
and that, therefore, it would be no remedy 
against intimidation, while it would give 
rise to new sources of complaint. I ob- 
serve, in reading the accounts of the v- 
rious meetings, that there has been one at 
Northampton, at which a gentleman, who 
was supporting the propositions of the hon. 
Member, said that he had been told by a 
American citizen that nothing is more easy 
than canvassing in America; that it is 
rather more easy than canvassing in this 
country; and that he could always tell, by 
going about a day or two before the votes 
were to be taken in the United States, 
how each man whom he canvassed would 
vote, although the vote was to be given by 
ballot. I believe that would be the case 
in England as much as elsewhere. Of 
course the ballot of itself is not a security 
toa State. We have seen great discor- 
tent arise, and at length a revolution has 
overtaken the Government of France, 
though they had the advantage of election 
by ballot; the Chamber of Deputies was 
elected by ballot, but the ballot was no se 
curity against a revolution. Another pro- 
position of the hon. Member is that the 
duration of Parliament should not exceed 
three years. Now, if I could agree with 
the hon. Member (Mr. H. Drummond) 
thinking that we ought more®frequently t0 
go before our constituents, I really shoul 


ter satisfied than at the present moment. | maintain, instead of saying with him that 
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it is matter of indifference whether we | sentatives. I will now beg leave to sub- 
have atinual Parliaments or triennial, that | ject the question which the hon. Member 
an annual Parliament is to be preferred. | for Montrose has raised to another test, by 
[think what you want is, not the power | which he ought not, I think, to refuse to 
of dismissing Members when they behave | have it tried. The reform of Parliament 
ill, as the hon. Member supposes, for cases | was effected in 1832. Have the House 
with respect to the dismissal of Members | of Commons since that time shown them- 
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gre not always on that ground. Every 
one knows that Mr. Burke was rejected at 
Bristol, not on account of behaving ill, but 
on account of the support he gave to civil 
and religious liberty in various measures 
that came before the House. It is not, as 





selves to be, as they are represented by 
some, the servants of the aristocracy, or 
mere bigots afraid to enter on any reform ? 
Have they shown themselves indifferent to 
improvement, and regardless of the voice 
of the people? No one who regards the 


[ think, a frequent change and the dis-| changes which have been made since the 
nissal of the servants of the people that | reform of the representation took place, 
you ought to have in view; but, along | and how readily those changes were adopt- 
with something like confidence between re-| ed by this House when the voice of the 
presentatives and their constituents, and a| people was clearly ascertained, will say 
free interchange of sentiments, you should ; that the House of Commons has not re- 


have in view some kind of stability in the 

policy of the country. That I believe is se- 

cured by the present mode of having Parlia- | 
ments endure at the longest for six years. 

Ibelieve it might also happen—though I 

have no confidence in that—if you had an | 
dection every year. I do not think it 
vould happen that, generally speaking, if 
an election were to take place in every 

September or October, there would be a| 
great or a frequent change of Members; | 
but, I think, if you took a period of three | 
years, you would find your whole consti- 

tution unsettled—that that period of three | 
years just gave time enough for people | 
to consider that they would make a} 
change, while there would not be, as there | 
might if it were yearly, a sort of renewal of | 
atrust which they would be ready and wil- | 
ling to make. I think that if we are to| 
have any change in this respect, it would 
be better to fix upon one year than three; 
indeed, I am of opinion that the proposal | 
tolimit the duration of Parliaments to three | 
years is about the worst that can be made. | 
Although I once gave an opinion in this | 
House in favour of Parliaments being li- 
mited in duration to five years, I am satis- 
fied with their duration as at present limited 
by law, and I certainly will not give my 
vote in favour of a proposal to alter it. I 
think that the dependence of Members 
upon their constituents is amply sufficient 
under the existing system. Communica- 
lions of a very active character are main- 
tained between Members and their consti- 
tuents; and, although Members may reckon 
upon having five years’ tenure of their 
‘eats, 1 am well aware that the opinions 
of Constituencies exercise the greatest pos- 
sible influence upon the conduct of repre- 





sponded quickly and readily to public opin- 
ion. The new Parliament assembled after 
the passing of the Reform Act, had not long 
met before slavery in the West Indies was 
entirely abolished. That immense change 
was called for by petitions, and was fa- 
voured by the voice of the people; but cer- 
tainly so vast a change was hardly ever 
effected by any Legislature in the uni- 
verse. Very soon after the trade with 
China was thrown open, and great commer- 
cial advantages resulted from that mea- 
sure. In a year or two afterwards, the 
commutation of tithes—a measure in which 
the laity and the clergy were equally in- 
terested, but which was surrounded with 
such difficulties that it baffled the power 
and intelligence of Mr. Pitt when he wish- 
ed to accomplish it—was effected. The 
Dissenters suffered grievances with respect 
to the celebration of their marriages, and 


| the registration of their births and deaths. 


Those grievances were soon completely and 
effectually remedied. In another year or 
two the municipal corporations of the coun- 
try were entirely reformed. Before that 
time many of those corporations were self- 
elected; but they were then all subjected 
to popular election, and had an entirely 
new constitution given to them. In later 
years the House of Commons has been oc- 
cupied with measures from the propriety 
of which a great portion of the House dis- 
sents; but those measures certainly effect- 
ed great changes, and in the opinion of the 
hon. Member for Montrose those changes 
are great and beneficial reforms; I allude 
to the changes in the tariff, by which a 
number of duties were abolished, and others 
reduced; and I also allude to that great 
change which certainly cannot be referred 
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to as evidence of this House being under 
the Government of the landed aristocracy 
—lI mean the entire repeal of the corn 
laws. Some hon. Members think that 
measure injurious; others believe it to be 
highly beneficial to the country; but at all 
events it shows, that when considerable po- 
pular agitation existed, when public meet- 
ings were held, anda great cry for change 
arose, the House of Commons did not ob- 
stinately refuse to listen to the voice of the 
people, but, on the contrary, completely 
and at once effected the change which was 
asked for. Whilst these great changes 


have been made, other mcasures have been | 


adopted, such as the reduction of the post- 
age of letters told. I was about to al- 
lude to the reduction of postage in a pa- 
renthesis with other measures; but I really 
think that, viewed asa great social change, 
nothing more beneficial has taken place in 
later times. When you contemplate the 
enormous increase which has taken place 
in correspondence, you may estimate the 
number of persons who were deprived of 
the benefit of communicating with their 
friends, and of offering the interchange 
of domestic affections. I really think 
that we cannot over-estimate all the ad- 


vantages which have resulted from that | 


Act. It appears to me, then, that it is 
impossible to say that under the operation 
of the Reform Act the House of Commons 
has been either idle or unwilling to enter- 
tain great measures of reform. 


every Member who has been long in Par- 
liament will attest the fact—that although 
so large a number of important measures 
have been carried, the debates on every 
subject are more protracted than they used 
to be, and that therefore the difficulty of 
carrying many measures in a single Ses- 
sion of Parliament is proportionally in- 
creased. The hon. Member for Montrose 
asks me to agree to the proposition which 
he has submitted to the House, containing 
four different points which involve an 
immense change in the representation. I 
stated in the passage from a former speech 
of mine, which I took the liberty of read- 
ing to the House because it had been so 
much forgotten and misrepresented, that I 
am for gradual reform; and I beg to state 
that I do not think that reforms should be 
limited to such measures as I have been 
referring to—measures for improving the 
laws relating to fiscal regulations and other 
matters; but that, although I admit the 
Reform Act to have been the settlement of 
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a great question, it is desirable to admit 
into it, from time to time, such alterations 
and improvements as experience and knoy. 
ledge may suggest. At the time when] 
was most attacked for speaking of the Re. 
form Act as a final measure, I expressed 
myself in these terms of the retention of 
the freemen as voters in elections :— 


“ Another alteration was the retention of the 
whe a introduced in order to conciliate som 





who objected to the first Reform Bill, and obtain 
support to its second reading in the Lords. Her, 
| again, was a change for the worse. If the free. 
| men exercised the franchise corruptly, one of two 
| courses should properly have been taken: the 
one to disfranchise them altogether—a proposal 
| in which they at first seemed ready to aequiesce— 
the other, and perhaps the better course, would 
have been to have treated the freemen in the 
| Same spirit in which other rights had been treat. 
jed. The freemen of old evidently represented 
the toil and the industry, the mechanical skill and 
the trading substance of the communities of our 
towns. ‘They do sono longer. It might have 
been difficult, but it was not impossible, to make 
the freemen the proper representatives of one of 
the most valuable classes of the community— 
that of the industrious, intelligent, and able me. 
chanics who abound in our great manufacturing 
| and commercial towns, and some of whom only 
are now admitted to the right of voting. Sucha 
change in the character of freemen would do 
much to purify our elections and strengthen the 
House of Commons.” 
In a subsequent passage I said— 

“ There are doubtless many defects in the Re- 
form Act which require to be remedied. The 
107. franchise is too much fettered by regulation 
—the annual registration is made a source of 
vexation and expense —the freemen might be 
made the pride of the working classes instead of 
their opprobrium. But changes such as these, 
introduced when the public mind was prepared 
for them, and the proposals had been duly weigh- 
ed, differ entirely from the proposal to found 
a new Reform Bill on the basis of triennial 
Parliaments, household suffrage, and vote by 
ballot.” 

Those passages are taken from my letter 
to the electors of Stroud in the year 1839. 
From 1839 to the present day I believe 
that neither the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, nor any of those who concur with 
him in opinion on this subject, have thought 
it necessary to moot the question of the 
constitution of the House of Commons. 
For myself, also, neither officially as 4 
Minister of the Crown, nor when I sat on 
the other side of the House, have 

thought it necessary to introduce any mes- 
sure of reform with reference to that 
subject. But, now that several other 


| questions are in the course of settle 


ment, and seeing that public attention 





is drawn to the question of Parlia- 
mentary reform, I think that a time 
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may ecome—perhaps it is not distant— 
yhen reforms of the nature to which I ad- 
verted in 1839 may be usefully introduced 
and carried into effect for the improvement 
of the representation. I think that the 
inquiry which we propose to effect by the 
Bill introduced in the present Session with 
respect to certain boroughs in which it is 
alleged, and indeed has been proved, that 
elections have been carried by corrupt prac- 
tices, may give us further information than 
we now possess as to the character of the 
freemen, and will enable us to determine 
whether some boroughs ought to be alto- 
gether disfranchised, and whether we ought 
to adopt, with respect to others, the course 
which has been taken in the case of Great 
Yarmouth, namely, that of disfranchising 
the freemen alone. I would, however, be 
sorry to adopt either of those courses with- 
out accompanying measures. I would not 
wish to see the number of the Members of 
this House reduced by the disfranchisement 
of boroughs, and I would be sorry to see the 
freemen disfranchised without establishing 
some other right of voting, by means of 
vhich the traders and mechanical industry 
of towns would be represented as they for- 
merly were by the freemen, the retention 
of whose right of voting I have more than 
oe admitted to be a defect in the Reform 
Act, The hon. Member for Montrose has 
by a curious enumeration shown that there 
exist eighty-five rights of voting, and that 
he deems a defect in the Reform Act; but 
I, on the contrary, think it is rather a de- 
fect that the great variety of rights of 
voting which existed under the former con- 
stitution of the House of Commons, though 
tainted by many abuses, were reduced to 
too much uniformity. I think we might 
create some new varieties of suffrage, per- 
haps, by giving the right of voting to per- 
sonswho have placed money in the savings’ 
banks, and thus shown themselves to be of 
provident and frugal habits; and to men 
elected by guilds, that being a proof of 
their possessing the confidence of their fel- 
lowworkmen. I will not enter further into 
these matters at present; but it occurs to 
me that we might by such means extend 
the franchise without infringing upon the 
basis of the representation. I have felt it 
hecessary to make these observations in 
order to show that even at the time when 
Iwas most attacked for declaring the Re- 
orm Act to be a final measure, | intimated 
that I would not object to alter it bene- 
fcially. If the hon. Member for Montrose 


asks me whether I am at once prepared to 
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introduce any extensive measure of Parlia- 
mentary reform, I reply in the negative. 
I might find reason enough for my refusal 
in the various measures which are now be- 
fore the House, and to which its attention 
is already in a great degree directed; but 
I think that there are other reasons for my 
abstaining from taking such a course. The 
hon. Member for Montrose said in the be- 
ginning of his speech, that there were cir- 
cumstances in the existing state of public 
affairs throughout the world which rendered 
the present time peculiarly appropriate for 
introducing a large measure of reform; 
but, for my part, the circumstances re- 
ferred to lead me to an entirely opposite 
conclusion. It is admitted—it must be 
admitted—that sixteen years ago you 
adopted a very large measure of reform in 
the representation, a much larger measure, 
I believe, than the reformers of that day 
expected to be introduced. It must be 
admitted, as the hon. Gentleman has him- 
self this night admitted, that the carrying 
of that reform, the removing of such blots 
in our representation as that of Gatton, 
Old Sarum, and the rest of the nomination 
boroughs, and the admission to the repre- 
sentation of such populous places as Leeds, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, and Manchester, 
have contributed greatly to the giving a 
larger and more secure basis to our repre- 
sentation. But it cannot, I think, be de- 
nied that the Ilouse of Commons, thus 
reformed, has carried measures of great 
public importance, vast in their changes, 
and tending to increase the popular power 
and popular advantage, and at the same 
time showing that this House was ready 
to act according to the enlightened opi- 
nions of the people. The hon. Gentle- 
man says that our votes this year have 
been extravagant, and that we have been 
acting against the opinions of the peo- 
ple in general, in maintaining the great 
establishments that are kept up. Now, 
Sir, there are some votes upon those ques- 
tions concerning which I have desired that 
the numbers of the Members of this House 
should be taken and compared with the 
numbers of electors represented by the 
majorities, and that the same thing should 
be done with regard to the minorities. I 
find that on the division of the 13th of 
March, 1848, on Mr. Hume’s Amendment 
for limiting the duration of the income-tax 
to one year, the number of electors repre- 
sented by the majority was 668,348, and 
the number of electors represented by the 
minority was 346,689. I find that in the 
2H 
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division of the 20th of March, 1848, also 
on Mr. Hume’s Motion for reducing the 
number of men for the Navy, the number 
of electors represented by the majority was 
716,278, and the number of electors re- 
presented by the minority was 171,317. 
I find that on a division of 3lst March, 
1848, on the Motion of the same hon. 
Member for reducing the number of men 
to be voted for the Army, the number of 
electors to be represented by the majority 
was 600,753, and the number of electors 
represented by the minority was 165,255. 
Now, after these divisions upon great ques- 
tions, 1 think it cannot be said that the 
small boroughs have overpowered the votes 
of those who represented the great mass 
of the people. They are the votes repre- 
senting the opinions of the people at the 
time they were given. That there has 
been of late years a tendency to increase 
our establishments on the part of the Go- 
vernment, of the House, and of the people, 
I think is perfectly true; and it does hap- 
pen that there is usually a readiness and a 
disposition, I do not say to waste and ex- 
travagance, but to make all our establish- 
ments thoroughly efficient, and to have 
them ready for any purpose for which 
they may be intended. But when large 
sums are asked to be voted to maintain 
these establishments, then it is that popu- 
lar opinion takes a different direction, and 
nothing is done except what is sirictly and 
economically required. I think in times 
of distress such a wish is nothing but na- 
tural and fair. My belief is, that if the 
Government should be found to persist in 
keeping up establishments not absolutely 
necessary, this House would be found to 
check and control them; and I trust that 
in that respect every reform, and every 
retrenchment that can be made, will be 
made by the Government. But in my 
opinion you have no ground to say at pre- 
sent, that with regard to the question of 
establishments and expense, the House has 
done otherwise than represented the nation. 
My belief is that they have represented the 
nation. Well, if you find that there has been 
a great reform made in the constitution of 
Parliament sixteen years ago—if you find 
that great measures have been carried by 
that Parliament thus reformed—if you be- 
lieve that with regard to any question likely 
to arise, the House of Commons will repre- 
sent the people, and no selfish interest of 
the aristocracy—then I think that with 
regard to the present Motion this is not 
the time in which you ought to incur the 
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risk of greater and more organic changes 
I think that if these changes are to by 
accompanied with such dangerous theories 
as those propounded in the petition pre. 
sented by my noble Friend the Member 
for Bath—that if such erroneous and mis. 
chievous views of capital, of labour, and of 
property, are afloat, we may find one sound 
reason at least why we should hesitate jp 
make at this time any great change in our 
institutions. I deny entirely the charge 
that has been made—a most popular and 
common charge—that the Government of 
this country is in any way carried on for 
the benefit of the aristocracy. The rights 
enjoyed by the aristocracy in this country 
are no other than the great and general 
rights which are enjoyed by the people at 
large. I believe that the people at large 
do enjoy the full benefit of the Goven- 
ment. But if it is meant to be said that 
those persons who belong to the aristo. 
eracy are to be deprived of their right of 
assuming a part in the direction of public 
affairs, and in the discussions and debates 
in Parliament, then-I object to this narrow 
and extreme doctrine. I never will allow 
that because a man is called a Stanley or 
a Howard he is not as much entitled to 
take his part in public affairs, and in dis- 
cussions of questions affecting the public 
interest, as those bearing a name les 
noble and less illustrious in the annals of 
the country. But there are other reasons 
—reasons which this House must be sen- 
sible of—for opposing at this moment any 
great change; reasons connected with 
events which within the last few months 
have occurred in other countries. 1 say 
that at such a time the advantages which 
you have had in your free constitution have 
been to you of inestimable benefit. The 
stability of that constitution which you 
have shown amidst all these storms, and 
the mode in which the institutions of this 
country have braved all hostile attacks, 
have excited the admiration, not only o 
those who are attached to this country, 
but even of those who have no connexion 
with it, but who at the same time delight 
to see order and social peace maintainet; 
while it has brought to you the respect © 

those even most hostile to your name a 

progress. I hope that this House will dé 
nothing to lose that admiration oF forfeit 
that respect. You have stood— 

“ Like a great seamark, braving every storm, 
And saving all who eye it!” 

I trust you will maintain that position 
that you will not choose at this time 
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secede to any vague and indefinite proposal | industrial masses of this country were or 
of some measure of reform, which, while it | were not fairly represented in that House, 
apparently stops short of adopting the | had been scarcely touched either by the 
People’s Charter, cannot actually stop hon. Member for West Surrey, or by the 
short of ultimately enacting that great | noble Lord who followed him. Nor could 
change; that you will rather think that | he think it a fair reference to the meetings 
it isdue to the institutions which you have | which had taken place to dismiss them by 
the happiness to inherit—that it is due to|a brief remark as to the differences of 
the other advantages you enjoy—that it is | opinion that existed at them between those 
due, above all, to that great people whom | who advocated the People’s Charter, and 
itis your honour to represent—to give a| those who supported household suffrage. 
steadfast and most determined negative to| To meet the question fairly, the noble 
the present Motion. Lord should have shown—not the differ- 
Ma. W. J. FOX could not but observe | ences existing between these two views 
that the objections which the noble Lord | among the people—but how far they were 
bad urged against the Motion of the hon. | both opposed by a third party who were 
Member for Montrose, referred rather to| adverse to any reform at all. To show 
the details of the measure which that Mo-| that there existed a difference between 
tion indieated, than to the principle upon | parties who were for going to a certain 
which it was founded. But those details | limit, and others who were for going beyond 
were not now fairly before the House; and | that limit, availed but little. To point to 
itwas with a view to fix the attention of | that discrepancy struck not at all at the 
the House, if he could, to the great prin- | matter, unless it could be shown that they 
ciple at stake in this matter, that he now] were not agreed that some considerable 
ventured to offer a few observations to the| reform was indispensable. Those meet- 
House. He thought the noble Lord must | ings, whether in favour of universal suf- 
have been pleased with the fair opportunity frage or of household suffrage, proved 
that had been afforded him of correcting | that the great mass of the people consi- 
ay mistake in reference to his expressions | dered that one or the other was necessary; 
ma former occasion. At the same time | and they demonstrated the unity of the 
he considered the noble Lord, to have been | people at large in their main purpose 
rither too severe on those by whom he! much more cogently than their separa- 
thought those expressions were perverted. | tion by their diversity of opinion. The 
lis own impression was, that the noble | real question was, not what fiscal reforms 
lord meant to draw a distinction between | had been or were to be proposed. He 
fseal reform and organic reform; that he| meant not to enter upon any censure of 
vas willing to see the former gradually | the proceedings of the House of Commons, 
progressing, but that he would resist the | for he thought this fallacy ran through the 
alvanee of the other in any way whatever. | noble Lord’s reasoning, not only on this 
Itmust have been gratifying to the noble| occasion, but on many other occasions, 
lord to have the opportunity of telling the | that in a representative government they 
country that he was not opposed to further | had only to regard what might be called 
form in the representative system; but it | the extrinsic agency, and not the power by 
vould have been still more gratifying to| which it was formed and fashioned. The 
the country if the noble Lord had more | representative agency had not only to go- 
distinctly hinted what the reforms were to | vern the country, but it had to do it in con- 
be; what was the principle by which those formity with the feelings of the people. 
reforms were to be guided; what would be| It was a government of opinion. If all 
theit extent, and what their results. He] the Members of that Assembly possessed 
confessed that from what the noble Lord| the most absolute wisdom, and if every 
had said, there was very little to guide| one of their measures bore that stamp, 
them in their anticipations, and that little | there was still something else to be con- 
"as of the most indefinite description. It| sidered. They were to be the representa- 
merely amounted to this—that he would | tion of the feelings, the condition—the in- 
take the opportunity, from time to time, to| tellectual, the moral, nay, even the physi- 
lisfranchise aman who should be guilty of | cal, if you would—of those who were the 
sen or to admit a man to the franchise | constituents, or claimed to be the consti- 
Yo should have acquitted himself well by | tuents, of those representatives. There 
mg an accumulation in the savings’ | was another question besides this, and that 
The broad question of whether the | was, whether the millions of human beings 
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with whom we were connected as fellow- 
countrymen were cherishing in their bo- 
soms the ennobling feelings of conscious 
freedom, or were smarting under the irri- 
tation of evil passions, excited by being 
treated as only members of @ slave class 
in what claimed to be a free country. 
There was no question of home or foreign 
policy; no relations of treaties with foreign 
nations; no arrangements which might open 
or close the doors of admission to fortunate 
aspirants; no question whatever of more 
importance to the safety and continued 
prosperity and glory of Great Britain, than 
the state of feeling among the great masses 
of the people of whom that House claimed 
to be the representatives. The proposi- 
tions of the hon. Member for Montrose had 
many and varied bearings on the consti- 
tution; but the one practical question to 
his mind—the question in which he felt the 
liveliest interest, was this—were the work- 
ing people of this country represented as 
they ought to be; and, if not, could they be 
so represented without any peril to any va- 
luable institution? This was the question 
which interested him. He maintained that 
they were not represented as they onght 
to be. How did the matter stand in elec- 
toral statistics? A valuable return had 
been moved for in the last Parliament by 
Mr. Williams, then Member for Coventry, 
and delivered in the course of the present 
Session, from which it appeared that there 
were only 320,645 101. householders; and 
out of these where would the industrial 
classes be found but in the poorest rank ? 
The return was so arranged that it showed 
the number of householders occupying at 
a rental of from 10l. to 15l., and then 
from 151. to 20/., and so on. It appeared 
from the return, that out of this consti- 
tuency of 320,645 101. householders, those 
who paid a rental ranging from 10I. to 151. 
were only 99,149 persons: that was to 
say, that the inhabitants of houses rated 
at from 107. to 151. were only one-third of 
the household borough constituency. They 
were completely swamped by the classes 
above them; and when the occupiers of 
301., 407., and 50l. houses were taken 
into the account, it would be found that 
they belonged to the higher portion of the 
middle classes, who could not be called 
working people at all. Out of the entire 
constituency of 850,000 persons, upon a 
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rough calculation, only one in seventeen | 
belonged to the working classes, and no | 
He did not call that a representa- | was that which took place in 1822, 
tion of the working people—of those who | 
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more. 
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made our clothing, who built our house, 
and palaces, who cultivated our fields, ang 
who made, in fact, all our wealth; hor 
could he understand the feeling with which 
hon. Gentlemen could turn round and aay, 
** You have done all this, you have created 
it with your strong arms; but now we tel 
you that you are the villeins of the soil, 
and that you have nothing to do with the 
laws but to obey them.’”’ The noble Loni 
said that a great many things should 
done for their benefit, though the condition 
of a benefit was, that it should be desired 
and prized by the party on whom it wa 
bestowed; and though it was most desi. 
rable to take away from the working man 
that incessant occasion for discontent 
which arose from his having no hand in 
the matter of legislation, and which led 
him to fancy that he would have done 
much more wisely if he had been eon. 
sulted. Let the working people of this 
country be substantially represented, and 
in so doing he would not very minutely in- 
quire into their information and acquire. 
ments, or into the amount of their deposits 
in the savings’ banks. They were already 
taxed; they contributed towards the ex- 
gencies of the State; they had at leasts 
property in their own limbs, and nervous 
arms; and was not that enough to mark 
them out for constituents—for it must be 
borne in mind that it was not proposed to 
make Members of them. It was not ne- 
cessary that they should be able to unravel 
the mystery of the Spanish marriages— 
that they should be versed in the Treaty of 
Utrecht—or that they should philosophise 
on the Norman Conquest. It was only ne- 
cessary that they should nominate a neigh- 
bour whom they had known all their lives, 
or some one who had a national reputs- 
tion, as the person to whose guardianship 
they were willing to confide their interests. 
That was all the knowledge which the h.- 
bouring man wanted. The knowledge and 
information which had been talked about, 
was not required by the House in other 
matters. By one of the clauses of the 
Public Health Bill, a plurality of votes was 
given to wealthy occupiers, upon the 
ground that the bill affected property. He 
had no doubt, however, that these persons 
would be found to be quite as uninformed 
on sanitary questions as a man in factory 
would be on any difficult question 00 fo- 
reign polities, One of the most interest- 
ing debates on reform in his recollection 

22, when 


the noble Lord now at the head of Her 
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Yajesty’s Government brought forward a| gained by the noble Lord’s previous con- 


Yotion on that subject in a most remark- 
sble and impressive speech. On that oc- 


casion the noble Lord quoted a passage | 


fom Blackstone, which perhaps the House, 
for the sake of the comment which followed 
it, would allow him to read. 
yas taken from book i, chapter 2, of the 
Commentaries :— 

«], As to the qualifications of the electors. 
The true reason of requiring any qualification 
with regard to property in voters, is to exclude 


are esteemed to have no will of their own. If 
these persons had votes they would be tempted to 


dispose of them under some undue influence or | 


other. This would give a great, an artful, ora 


vealthy man, a larger share in elections than is | 


consistent with general liberty. If it were probable | lnctitation. hebd ot Ripon uhhent nok Geman 
| ’ ’ 


|than eighty-one societies were included 


that every man would give his vote freely, and 
without influence of any kind, then, upon the true 


theory and genuine principles of liberty, every | 


member of the community, however poor, should 


have a vote in electing those delegates to whose | 


charge is committed the disposal of his property, 
his liberty, and his life.” 


In reference to this passage, which the 


thus :— 

“We have not only one free agent, but there 
are in this country at least 1,000,000 of free 
agents—men perfectly free and independent, men 
who have no vote for a Member of Parliament, 
though they are anxious to acquire the right, and 
are in every way qualified to exercise the functions 
of electors.” 

On another occasion, so late as 1835, the 
noble Lord also said— 

“Although it isa much disputed question, yet 
I believe that, in ancient times, every inhabitant 
householder resident in a borough was competent 
to vote for Members of Parliament.” 


He would now revert to the argument used 
by the noble Lord in 1822, as it was the 
argument which he meant to adopt and 
apply on the present occasion. The noble 
Lord at that time pointed to the intelli- 
gence of the country, and to the growth of 


that intelligence, as a demonstration that | 


the franchise must be largely extended. 
He argued, that in London there were 100 
circulating libraries, and 900 in the coun- 
try; and that 23,600,000 newspapers had 
been issued in the year preceding. He 
would go back, not to 1822, but to 1832, 
when the noble Lord realised his own views 
by carrying the Reform Bill; and he would 
assume that he then proportioned the 
franchise to what he held to be the ad- 
vanced intelligence of the country. He 
could not say, however, that the facts 
would altogether bear him out in relin- 


The passage | 





cessions. The noble Lord said there were 
in 1822 1,000,000 persons prepared for the 
franchise ; but the Reform Bill did not 
provide for half of that million, and they 
had been left unprovided for since, with a 
quarter of a century of wrong pressing on 
their minds, and depressing their spirits. 
While in 1832 the number of newspapers 
circulated was 32,000,000, the circulation 
had been for some time nearer 70,000,000 


| than 60,000,000; and as regarded societies 


such persons as are in so mean a situation that they | 


and institutions established for the people’s 
improvement, he would only refer to one, 
of which he had read an account in the 
papers of that morning. It was an account 
of a meeting of the Yorkshire Mechanics’ 


and represented in that institution alcne. 
Since 1832, 500,0001. had been ex- 
pended by the Government on education; a 


;much smaller sum than ought, as he 


thought, to have been expended on a mat- 


| ter of such inconceivable importance; but 
i 399 > i er ° ° e.e 
noble Lord quoted in 1822, he continued | s¢i]] that sum had been Jaid out, in addition 


'to the building and support of schools 


from sources of - private benevolénce. 


| Since 1832 there had, besides, sprung 


up a popular literature altogether unpar- 
alleled in extent—a literature of which 


| our numerous magazines, the publications 
|of the Messrs. Chambers, and the works 


of Charles Knight, formed a distinguished 
part, and which were circulated through 
the country to an amount altogether un- 
exampled. One of them alone, Cham- 
bers’s Miscellany of Entertaining Know- 
ledge, being only one of the many pub- 
lications of the Messrs. Chambers, had 
been issued to the extent of 18,000,000 of 
printed sheets; and he understood that 
their sales fluctuated with the state of the 
manufacturing districts, one-sixth of the 
issue being in the counties of York and 
Lancaster. Then, if they looked to other 
facts indicative of the advance of intelli- 
gence among the people at large, they 
found proofs multiplying all around them. 
It might be said that these were cheap 
publications to which he had referred, and 
that the public mind would rather be vi- 
tiated than improved by them—that their 
powers would be frittered away, such light 
reading not being adapted to mature the 
intellectual character; but they must re- 
member, that all the standard works of 
the most celebrated authors had at the 
same time been cheapened; that the Essays 


quishing the vantage ground he might have | of Bacon could be bought for 4d., and the 
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Plays of Shakspeare for 2s., and that the | 
writings of all the philosophers who had 
adorned the country were circulated at the 
merest trifle above the cost of type and 
paper. It was a remarkable fact that the 
production of new literature had not dimin- 
ished either. He found, in the history of 
printing, in Knight's Life of Caxton, 
coupled with the facts in M‘Culloch’s 
Commercial Dictionary, the number of new 
works published, and the average price per 
volume, in the four years ending 1832 and 
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stances in which they had been born and 
bred, and the political condition of the 
class to which they belonged. Per 

he should be naming authors whose names 
would sound strange to the great majority 
of those he addressed, were he to run over 
the list; and yet they were a class of writ. 
ers whose works every legislator would dy 
well to consult. He could not understand 
the state of the country unless he did eon. 
sult them. They had in them the rich and 
racy ‘spirit of our old English writers; and 


1842. In the four years ending 1832, | when they had the sense to avoid the eon. 
the new books published were 6,149, and | ventionalities of modern authors, and fol. 
in the four years ending 1842 they were | low out the dictates of their own aspira- 
8,597; while the average price per volume | tions, they indeed brought forth “thoughts 
was in the first period 11s. 5d., and in the | that breathe, and words that burn.” He 
second period 8s. 93d. The booksellers’ | might refer to Bamford, the radical author 
cireular had recently fallen into his hands, | of Lancashire, whose graphic description 
and he found from it that the number of | of the sanguinary catastrophe at Manches. 
new works last year was 3,414, and of|ter in 1819 the future historian would 
new editions 579, while the average price | transfer to his pages, as the best record 





per volume was 6s. 3id. He might refer, 
also, to the establishment, since 1832, of | 
parks and places of recreation, which, | 
though not to be used as an argument, 
might be taken as an indication of growing | 
intelligence. Take, for example, the visi- | 
tors to the British Museum. In 1832 the 
number of visitors was 147,896; last year 
they were 820,965. The visitors to the 
reading-room of the Museum, in 1832, 
were 31,200; last year, 67,525. Then, 
as regarded the economics of the working | 
classes, they found a vast improvement. | 
[The hon. Gentleman pointed out the| 
great increase which had taken place | 
since 1832 in the deposits in the savings’ 
banks, to show the improved system of 
economy now prevalent; and also the | 
great increase that had taken place in the 
number of public petitions to Parliament, | 
in order to point out the growing discon- | 
tent among the unenfranchised classes. ] 
There was one peculiar fact that could not 
but strike every reflecting person at the | 
present day, and that was the number of 
writers who were springing up among the 
working classes—writers who did not, like 
the authors of former days, rest on pa- 
trons and patronage—writers who courted 
no class above them, but who retained | 
strong within them the feelings of the 
working class in which they had been 
born and bred. Nothing like this was | 
known in former times; but in the litera- | 
ture of which he spoke, the fact he had | 
stated was before them in every page. 
Their works were animated by a peculiar | 
spirit—a spirit the result of the cireum- | 


|of that event. 


lit was to live in a 10I. house. 


He might also speak of 
**One who Whistled at the Plough,” whose 
narration of the flogging of the soldier 
was enough to make the flesh creep upon 
the bones. There was the poet Thom, 
of Inverury, who took shelter under a 
hedge, and saw his child die there, and 
who could give his country songs worthy 
of Burns; that man never knew what 
There 
were such men as William Lovett and 
Thomas Cooper. He would not ask the 
House to take an estimate of their lite 
rary merit and intellectual power from 
his questionable testimony. He would 


| call for that of the hon. Member for Read- 


ing (Mr. Serjeant Talfourd), who, as 
it had been said of Akenside that he 
had breathed the soul of Plato into 
British verse, might be said to have 
invoked the spirit of Euripides on the 
British stage, and not invoked in vain; 
or of the hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire, who had also gained laurels, though 
in a different field of literary exertion, and 
of whom it would ever be a subject of 
grateful recollection that, with the prompt 
perception of taste and with the generosity 
of genius, he saw and recognised the 
powers which were revealed in the Pur- 


| gatory of Suicides, though written by 4 


self-taught cobbler, and gave the author 
facilities for coming before the public, 
which might otherwise have been more 
difficult of accomplishment. When this 


| whole literature was considered, from the 


Corn Law Rhymes of Ebenezer Elliot, the 
Sheffield worker in iron, it would be found 
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aded by the spirit of indignation which 
yould arise among men who felt them- 
wires reduced to a slave class, threaten- 
ing the disruption of that nationality the 
wity of which had hitherto constituted the 
sory of this country. The stream of mind 
pli separated into two distinct courses; 
and if they did not recognise the claims of 
aclass already represented in the noblest 
arena, that of their national literature, 
they would exhibit to the world a most de- 
plorable spectacle; the genius of the coun- 
try would become suicidal by the antago- 
nism of its elements. Future collections 
of poets and historians would not be com- 
plete without the authors of those produce- 
tions, They had a niche in history. They | 
bad a place among the laurelled, but they | 
were not admissible into the society of | 
101. householders. In all ranks, high | 
talent and great information were the ex- | 
ception; but they very much misunderstood | 





the working classes who thought that | judgment on their conduct. 


among them were not diffused the mind 
and the intellectual aspirations which ren- 
dered them not unworthy brothers of such as 
he had named; nay, which rendered them 
not unworthy countrymen of those great 
names, such as those of Milton and Locke, 
vhich constituted the brightest glory this 
country had yet achieved. What was the 
legislature to fear? That those men 
should render this House a less decorous 
amd less dignified scene? Would it be 
thought that those men would return from 
their body—still less from the refuse of 
that body—persons to claim fellowship 
here, who would turn the House aside by 
personalities and sarcasm from every great | 
topic of discussion ? Would they send | 
thither men elated, not with champagne | 
or burgundy, but with beer or brandy, to | 
throw disorder in the midst of their busi- | 
ness? Would they send people who would | 
make attacks on property ? Why, property 
—the love of it was instinctive in an 
Englishman. They could not propose to 
him a ‘land scheme,” the hope of any 
portion of the soil which he could call his 
own, even with the most formidable chances 
against attaining his object, but he would 
wake the attempt to acquire property. 
Nor was there any general participation 
in the communist opinions, which strangely 
enough had found their way into a docu- 
ment which had recently been laid on 
the table of the House. He had con- 
sorted with working people—not as mas- 
vr, as landlord, as employer, or as pa- 
tton—and he had found in them that in- 
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telligence and those qualities which kept 
alive faith in human nature. They had the 
spirit of freemen. But it must be con- 
sidered to what they were exposed. There 
was a locality which he had known for up- 
wards of fifty years. He first remembered 
it with a constituency as pure as could be 
found throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. Of late it had gained an offen- 
sive name for venality; and how? Parties 
were kept up in the town; partisans were 
led to bid against one another in corpora- 
tion as well as Parliamentary contests; 
and by keeping it before the people that 
their vote was always to be sold—by this 
mode of practical teaching—corruption was 
instilled into their blood. It was the 
tempter who ought to be the object of in- 
dignation. The briber was a thousand 
times worse than the bribed; and when 
those people did fall, there was something 
which ought to abate the severity of the 
In the Yar- 
mouth election, one poor man said he 
had never taken money before; but he 
was in the workhouse, and he took the 
bribe in order that he might liberate him- 
self from what he thought a poor-law 
bastile, and consort again with his fellow- 
men. Another pauper who was invited by 
a noble Lord to take a place in his carriage 
and go to the poll, replied, ‘‘ No, my Lord, 
I will walk to-the poll, and will not dis- 
grace you by riding in your carriage.” 
The working people would not elect men of 
their own class as representatives unless 
under very strong inducements. In France, 
with its universal suffrage, they had 
chosen 38 from their own class among 
the 900 representatives. What would they 
do here? They would look to persons of 
local importance, to local benefactors, 
or else to men of national reputation. 
These were the men who were desirable 
for that House, rather than those who 
were unknown to the locality, or who went 
rambling about with their heavy purses, 
seeking where they could find a constitu- 
ency to corrupt. Under such a system 
as had been presented to the notice of the 
House, the latter class of candidates would 
be found generally to fail, and there were 
only two classes of candidates whose claims 
would preponderate in the choice of the 
constituency. Under such a system there 
could be no such degrading practice of 
canvassing as now existed, and which only 
brought the poor and the rich together for 
mutual degradation. With large constitu- 
encies that would not exist. Men of in- 
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formation and talent, for whom little 
boroughs were said to provide seats, could 
more easily find their way into the House 
through large constituencies, without sub- 
jecting themselves to any of those degrad- 
ing practices which polluted him who gave 
and him who received alike. It was of 
immense importance that they should be 
a united people, that they should not 
have a class unrepresented, whether on 
account of their industrial undertakings, 
their relations with other countries, or 
their internal and external prosperity. One 
advantage of such a subject as the present 
being discussed at the present moment 
was, that it brought the middle and the 
working classes into more harmonious con- 
cert than had existed for many years. It 
afforded a fair means of amalgamating 
them together, and it was for the aristo- 
cracy to consider whether they would do 
well in withholding themselves from that 
union which, with their assistance, would 
become the union of a threefold cord 
which could not easily be broken. It was 
not in our armaments—brilliant as were 
their exploits, and magnificent as were such 
means of defence—it was not in these that 
our great glory and influence consisted. It 
was in the indomitable energy and enter- 
prise of the people, in the course of opera- 
tions which depended on the working classes 
as our mainspring—it was on these that our 
power and safety must rest—it was from 
the progress of mind must come our se- 
curity. Unite this class on such harmo- 
nious terms—disregard theological difficul- 
ties—spread education with a bold and 
free hand over the country—throw wide 
open the doors of the constitution—give 
the people an equalisation of the burdens 
of taxation, which surely was their right, 
whatever else was—do this, and they 
would have the millions no longer an alien- 
ated body, but the real and firm base of 
the social pyramid. By these means, we 
should achieve far nobler conquests in other 
countries than our armies had ever yet 
won; for we should bring back voluntary 
tribute from every clime to which our 
commerce penetrated—we should raise 
more honourable trophies, trophies not 
stained with blood—than we could do by 
the most sanguinary victories; for these 
measures would be the source of union 
with, and peaceful dominion over, other 
nations. Untax the population, so far as 
their taxation was unequal—edueate the 
population, enfranchise the population, and 
then they might arm the population with- 
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out a shadow of fear for the results for 
if by some strange infatuation of nations 
we should have to encounter a hostile 
world, they would triumphantly roll back 
from our shores the world’s hostility. He 
would only say, without entering into 
metaphysical speculations about natural 
right, but taking suffrage as the rule, and 
showing the cases for exception, that tp 
accomplish all that the working classes re. 
quired, the Legislature had only to do then 
justice; in the words of the Great Charter, 
‘‘neither denying nor delaying justice,” 
He begged of that House, therefore, jus. 
tice—equal, universal justice—justice to 
the working people of the British em. 
pire. 

Mr. DISRAELI:* Sir, the best an. 
swer to the animated address of the hon, 
Gentleman (Mr. Fox) is the resolution of the 
Member for Montrose. The hon. Gentle. 
man has avowed himself to-night the advo. 
cate of those whom he describes as serfs, 
But I cannot find in the resolution of the 
hon. Member for Montrose that he is pre- 
pared to enfranchise those serfs. The 
speech of the hon. Gentleman refers to 4 
class of men the circumstances of whose 
lives, as he describes them, are, in my opi- 
nion, extremely imaginary. But whether 
they are real, or whether they are imaginary, 
no one can suppose for a moment that the 
project of the hon. Member for Montrose 
is one that at all provides the means of 
alleviating or of clevating their condition 
in the social or political scale. Whatever 
may be the prejudices of the hon. Gentleman 
against the 10U. elector, the proposition of 
the hon. Member for Montrose is not one 
that will enfranchise poets sleeping under 
hedges. That is not the proposition of the 
hon. Gentleman. And however comprehen- 
sive may be the sympathies of the hon. 
Member for Oldham (Mr. Fox), I cannot 
understand how, entertaining those opt 
nions, and animated by those feelings, he 
ean find it his duty to take so prominent 4 
part in this debate—I mean as to the mo- 
ment he has risen in it: how, with those 
opinions, he can avow himself the friend of 
a project, which would seem rather to m- 
crease the difficulties of those classes whose 
interests he advocates, by raising up bar- 
riers to their hopes, and which marks them 
out as unworthy of the new privileges 
which are to be accorded. With respect to 
the proposition itself, or similar ones, the 
Gentlemen who sit upon this side of the 





* From an authorised report published by Painter, 
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House are in a very different position to 
that of the hon. Gentleman and his sup- 
porters, Or the Members of Her Majesty’s 
government. It is not for us, Sir, either 
to defend or attack the Reform Act. We 
obey it. When it was first brought for- 
yard, it encountered the criticism of those 
yho were opposed to His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters in 1832. Perhaps it benefited in 
sme degree by that opposition. But when 
it had passed—when it became the law of 
the country—it received from us that alle- 
giance which the law in this country always 
commands; and no doubt the remedial and 
pretical sense of this country has pre- 
vented some of those evils which were then 
anticipated. 

But, Sir, when I say that we neither 
defend nor attack the Reform Bill, I can- 
not myself believe that in an age like the 
present, when a Motion like that of the 
hon. Member for Montrose is brought for- 
vard, it is consistent with our duty—with 
the position we occupy with regard to our 
constituents and the country—and as the 
representatives of the party who originally 
were the opponents of the change of 1832 
—I do not think it is consistent with our 


duty that we should evade the difficulties | 
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revolution has always been the increase in 
the expenditure and taxation of the country 
under the system that exists; and I had 
occasion this afternoon to listen to a great 
number of petitions that were presented, 
and I found the same tone pervade the 
whole of them. The same echo had been 
caught by all: they all assumed the in- 
creased expenditure of the Government, 
and the enormous and increased amount of 
taxation of the country; and these were 
the causes—these were the pleas—at the 
popular meetings, in the popular resolu- 
tions, and the popular speeches, of the hon. 
Gentleman and the new party, that were 
brought forward as the basis and principal 
reason for political changes. I want to 
know what is the reason that to-night we 
have heard so little of fiscal and financial 
reform. 

Now, Sir, I can easily understand why 
the hon. Gentleman who has just addressed 
the House did not dwell on that subject. 
The hon. Gentlemamis a master of statis- 
tics, but of statistics of a different kind to 
those we are accustomed to in this House 
—very important, very interesting, no doubt 





—the amount of penny publications, the 
great increase in cheap literature, the de- 


of this debate, and some there are who | velopment of railway intellect, and of all 
think it is one not unfruitful of difficulty. | those productions you may find at the ter- 
Therefore I wish to take this opportunity, | minus or the station—circumstances in the 
ifthe House will allow me, and at this | age highly deserving of consideration, and 
hour, with as much brevity as I can com-| which would not escape the observation of 
mand, to make some observations on the | any sensible man. Still, these are not the 
project which has been brought forward | statistics that touch the question of fiscal 


vith so much preparation—which has been 
s sedulously prepared, but the true cha- 
neter of which I believe is not yet accu- 
rately appreciated, and which certainly 
seems not to be understood by the eloquent 
advocate we have just heard, who is pre- 
pared to enfranchise imaginary serfs and 
Popular poets. Now, Sir, the hon. Gen- 
tleman towards the close of his address told 
us that he was the advocate of fiscal re- 
fom. The hon. Gentleman who intro- 
dueed this project dwelt but slightly on 
that topic. Yet I have watched with at- 


jand financial reform, of which we have 
| heard so much, and which are the real 
| pleas, and were the popular pleas, of this 
| movement and this new party, and which I 
| wish to see clearly placed before the House, 
| and before those measures for which they 
| were the pleas are brought under our con- 
| sideration. Now, Sir, I resegve to myself— 
| with the permission of the House, and with 
| as much brevity as I ean command—lI re- 
| serve to myself the right of giving my opi- 
| nion upon these measures, whatever I may 

think of the fallacy or truth of those pleas. 


tention, and read with an observation of | But I think the House will agree with me, 
no careless character, the proceedings that | that after all England has for months been 
have been conducted by the hon. Gentle- | told, that there has been in this country 
man and by his friends at the meetings | an enormous increase of taxation, and an 
they have called, and the resolutions they | enormous increase in the expenditure of the 
have offered for the consideration of those | Government—told this, too, at a period of 
assembled: and I have always found that, | general suffering and general disturbance 
o every occasion, financial and fiscal re-|—told to the people of this country in 
form has been most sedulously brought | order to impress upon them that there 
forward, and that the principal plea for| ought, as there had been changes in other 
arliamentary reconstruction and political | countries, to be a change here, in conse- 
i 
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quence of our oppressive taxation and the 
oppressive expenditure of our Government 
—it is of some importance that, in a de- 


bate like the present, this House and the | 


country should clearly understand whether 
those pleas are true or not. 


the benefit of this full admission, that whe- 


ther those pleas be true or not—however | 


those circumstances may affect the position 
of himself and his friends in this contro- 


versy—they are circumstances which do 
not affect the abstract excellence or neces- | 


sity of his measures. 
Now, Sir, one word, then, as to the 
enormous increase of taxation in this coun- 


try, which is the principal reason for a 


change in our Parliamentary constitution. 
I shall not at midnight refer, except by 
memory, to any documents; but the facts 
to which I refer are so well authenticated 
that I speak in the presence of many who, 
in a moment, can confute me if I make 
any great mistake. 


twenty years ago—a liftle prior to the pass- | 
The revenue that } 


ing of the Reform Bill. 
was raised in this country, in 1828, from 


our ordinary sources, was forty-nine and a_| 
The same | 


half millions in round numbers. 


revenue raised in 1848—that is, twenty 
years afterwards—was forty-seven and a 


half millions. How is it possible, then, 
that the hon. Gentleman can maintain the 
position that taxation in this country has 
oppressively increased? But the revenue 
of 1828 was not only two millions greater 
from our ordinary sources—of course I 
omit the income-tax, which does not touch 
the working classes—than 


numbers, of less than twenty-three mil- 
lions, while the same revenue in 1848 was 
raised from a population of thirty millions. 
Why, Sir, if you only calculate per head 
the burden of taxation of these two periods, 
you will find, I think, that in 1828 the 
people of England were taxed something 
like 21. 3s. 2d. a head; and, in 1848, 
11. 12s. 2d. These figures measure the 
difference of the proportion borne by the 
annual taxation imposed by the State to 
the general fund out of which it is paid; 
and this on the assumption that the annual 
wealth of the country has increased in a 
ratio equal to the population. But we all 
know, and no man can be ignorant of it, 
for the documents are upstairs, that the 
annual wealth of the country has increased 
in a greater ratio than the population. 
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I give the | 
hon. Member for Montrose and his friends | 


stake the period of | 


the revenue | 
raised in 1848; but the revenue in 1828 | 
was raised from a population, in round 
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| Well then, Sir, what becomes of the 
'for political change founded on an oppres. 
sive increase of taxation under the exist; 
system? But it is not only true that taxa. 
tion per head in this country in 1848, 4, 
compared with twenty years ago, has bee, 
considerably reduced in amount, but ther 
is another circumstance of deep importance 
which ought never to be forgotten—thg 
there has been a great redistribution of 
taxation— that the amount raised hy 
been redistributed—and in every instance 
the alteration has been effected in favour 
|of the working classes of this county, 
Sir, I have a return here, but I think Jean 
trust my memory as to its results, The 
Customs for the years 1827 and 1847~ 
which two years were the financial years 
of 1828 and 1848—the Customs of 1827 
amounted to 18,000,000/., and they barely 
exceeded 18,000,000. in 1847. The Ex. 
cise was 18,5000,0001. in 1827, and it was 
less than 12,000,0007. in 1847. The 
Stamps and Taxes are the same in both 
years; but in the Post Office, there has 
been a vast change and an immense redue- 
tion in favour of those classes who were 
suffering from fiscal oppression; so that, 
between the two periods of 1847 and 1827, 
there has been a redistribution of taxation 
to the amount of more than seven millions 
|in favour of the working classes, to say 
| nothing of the diminished burthen of the 
amount left from the great inerease in 
population, in commerce, and in national 
wealth. 

Now, Sir, I mention these facts—I think 
Iheard somebody ery ‘‘ Question! ”—these 
are certainly not details very agreeable at 
past midnight; but, after all, it is the busi- 
ness of the case. We are told that in this 
country there is a system of such oppres- 
sive taxation, and of Government expendi- 
ture so enormous and inereasing, that itis 
necessary to have reform. I do not say it 
is not necessary to have reform. I will enter 
fairly into that question. But do not let 
us enter upon this great question upon 
false pretences. The rate of our Govert- 
ment expenditure during the last twenty 
years, notwithstanding the immense I 
erease in our population and wealth, has 
been almost stationary. The amount 0 
taxation has been stationary. Well, then, 
the pleas for reform on these grounds are 
not true. The pleas that have been & 
night repeated ad nauseam in every peti- 
tion, are utterly fallacious and false. Now, 
Sir, I again admit, however those pleas may 
affect the character of those who wg? 
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them, they do not affect the nature of the | be drawn. I observe that, in a debate 
measures proposed. Let us examine those | that recently took place, not only in an- 
neasures. “We are asked, in the first | other place but in another country, on the 
Iace, to increase the suffrage. I listened | suffrage, some ridicule was oceasioned by 
with great attention to the hon. Member/a gentleman advocating the rights of the 
for Montrose, and I certainly expected to| other sex to the suffrage; but, as far as 
hear from the hon. Gentleman some prin- mere abstract reason is concerned, I should 
ciple laid down upon which the franchise | like to see anybody in this House, who is 
was to be extended, and that in asking us | a follower of the hon. Gentleman, get up 
to consent to a great change—as far as the | and oppose that claim. I say that in a 
resent argument, I am not now denying | country governed by a woman—where you 
that a change may be necessary—that | allow women to form part of the other 
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point I am perfectly prepared to enter into; lestate of the realm—Peeresses in their 


but I say the hon. Gentleman who proposes 
the change, ought to lay down some prin- | 
ciple on which that change shall be founded. | 
The hon. Gentleman, as far as I could | 
gather, laid down the principle that an | 
Englishman had a right to a vote. That | 
really was the point of his speech. He | 
talked afterwards of not confounding con- 
stitutional rights with the rights of man; 
but he did not condescend to show what 
the difference between constitutional rights 
and the rights of man might be, but he | 
sid that every subject of the Queen had a 
right to a vote. I want to know, if an 
Englishman has a right to vote, why is it | 
necessary that he should have a qualifica- | 
tion for that vote—why that qualification | 
should be the circumstance of living in a| 
house? The hon. Gentleman also says every 
voter should be of age—of legal age. He | 
says, aman may be called out for the mili- | 
tia at eighteen years of age; and, there- | 
fore, from that I infer that every man at | 
twenty-one years of age has a right to vote. 
But the hon. Gentleman’s illustration dis- | 
agrees with his principle; because, if a | 
man has a right to vote at twenty-one 
years of age, I want to know, if he is to 
be summoned for the militia at eighteen, 
vhy he should not be entitled to vote at 
that age? The hon. Gentleman talks of 
legal age. What has legal age to do with 
the working classes? And what has legal 
age to do with any class in the country ? 
The commander of the escort of guards to 
Her Most Gracious Majesty may be, and 
often is, not more than eighteen years of 
age. The hon. Gentleman has properly 
reminded us that every man is bound to 
serve in the militia before he is of legal 
age; and, I believe, even school-boys must 
join the posse comitatus. I | 

Well : bear in mind that the hon. Gen- | 
tleman, in proposing this great change, has | 
laid down no principle whatever. I myself 
‘annot understand, if you assume an ab- 
tiract right to a vote, where the line can | 


| but as a general reward. 


own right, for example—where you allow 
a woman not only to hold land, but to be 
a lady of the manor and hold legal courts, 
—where a woman by law may be church- 
warden—I do not see, where she has so 
much to do with State and Church, on 
what reasons, if you come to right, she 
has not a right to vote. All this proves 


| that right has nothing to do with the 


matter: the very plan of the hon. Gentle- 
man is a plan that at once disfranchises 
millions, even of those adult males of which 
we have heard so much. Other Gentlemen 
have stated that the suffrage is a trust. I 
do not wish to take refuge in that very 
vague and somewhat canting phrase. I 
do not look upon the suffrage as a trust 
any more than aright. It is what every- 
thing in England is—a privilege. It is 
created by law, as everything in England 
is created; and the characteristic of our 
society has been that it has always held 
out privilege, not as an odious exception, 
This brings us 
to the real character of this House, and 
the political order of which we are the re- 
presentatives. We represent the Com- 
mons; the Commons are an estate of the 
realm. The materials of that estate con- 
stitute, of course, a question of policy—of 
expediency—and it is perfectly open to 
anybody at any time to discuss the question 
of what that order should consist. It is 
an order, whether you make it consist of 
thousands, of hundreds of thousands, or 
even of two or three millions—it becomes 
an order and a privileged order; and for 
the hon. Gentleman to pretend that he is 
settling a great question for ever by pro- 
posing iiat every man who lives in a house 
should have a vote is an absurdity, because 
the very supporter of the Motion, on his 
own side, who has made an_ eloquent 
speech in favour of it, has argued through- 
out that there should be no limitation what- 
ever assigned to the exercise of the suf- 


frage. 
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I ventured to say before, that Gentle- 
men around me are not responsible for 
the Reform Bill. But the Reform Bill 
was a reconstruction of the order of the 
Commons—of our estate of the realm. 
It was a settlement most unsatisfactory to 
us—we offered our objections to it, and 
got pelted for our pains. But no one can 
pretend that settlement was not carried 
with the full support and sanction of the 
people of England; and if the question of 
its passing had been submitted to universal 
suffrage, there is not the slightest doubt 
that at the moment all would have regis- 
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| not prepared to support any new plan, 
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; an 
new change, on a subject so impertany 
, 


unless I believe it to be one that will Con. 
duce very greatly to the public interes 
Certainly, I cannot, in the character of the 
present plan, discover anything that has, 
tendency to satisfy the public heart; je. 
cause you must divest this question of al] 
that rhetorical varnish and that powerfil 
sentiment with which it has been suffused 
by the hon. Member for Oldham. This is 
not at all a project to enfranchise the serfs 
of England—this is not at all a project 
| that tells the labouring classes they shall 


tered their votes for the Bill. No other | take their place in the political constity. 
plan was desired or tolerated. It was to| tion of the country. It is characterised 
be something neither more nor less. What | by features totally opposed to the princi. 
you wanted was not only the Bill, but the | ples laid down by the hon. Member for 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill—and| Oldham. If there be any mistake more 
you got it. You were told at the time that | striking than another in the settlement of 
the first critics of the Reform Bill would | 1832—and, in this respect, I differ from 
be the reformers themselves, and no pro-| the hon. Member for Surrey—it is, in my 
pheey ever was more strikingly fulfilled. | opinion, that the Bill of 1832 took the 
But when there has been a settlement of | qualification of property in too hard and 
a great question—concluded, too, under | rigid a sense, as the only qualification which 
such cireumstances—the country agitated | should exist in this country for the exercise 
for two years—yourselves choosing the hour | of political rights. How does the hon. Mem- 
of action—when you had every possible! ber for Montrose, the great champion of 
advantage — when opposition, legitimate, | the new movement, meet this difficulty! 
constitutional, and I believe national op- | He has brought forward a project of which 
position, was entirely overcome by the | property, and property alone, is the basis; 
energy and artifices of your triumphant | he has not come forward with any scheme 
faction—when you yourselves laid it down | for an educational suffrage or an industrial 


as a great apothegm that became a | 
household word, that you would have it 
and nothing else—it is unreasonable that | 
we, who agreed to it with reluctance, or | 
that the Whig party, the Government of | 
the day, who brought it forward after ma- 
ture consideration, should say before we 
disturb the settlement then made—** Let 
us be sure that we are arriving at a new 
reconstruction that offers a fair prospect of 
giving satisfaction to the people and secu- 
rity to the State.”” I speak, not from 
egotism, for myself on this subject; for 
one naturally wishes, on such subjects, not 
to draw any one into responsibility for one’s 
expressions. I, for one, am no advocate 
of finality. I conceive there may be cir- 
cumstances, there may be a period, when 
we shall do that which we have done for 
five hundred years in this country—recon- 
struct the estate of the Commons; but I 
contend that the last reconstruction—and 
it is rather a recent one, however unsatis- 
factory to the hon. Gentleman and his 
Friends—is likely to be more satisfactory 
to the nation than the plan brought for- 
ward by the hon. Gentleman; and I am 





suffrage—he has not attempted in any way 
to increase or vary the elements of suffrage. 
It is impossible that any plan can be more 
hard, more commonplace, more literal, 
more unsatisfactory, or more offensive, as 
the speech of the hon. Member for Oldham 
shows it must be, to the great body of the 
working classes, than one which recognises 
property, and property alone, as its basis. 

Now, Sir, for one, 1 think property is suf- 
ficiently represented in this House. [am 
prepared to support the system of 1832 until 
I see that the circumstances and necessities 
of the country require a change; but I am 
convinced that when that change comes, !t 
will be one that will have more regard for 
other sentiments, qualities, and conditions, 
than the mere possession of property as 4 
qualification for the exercise of the political 
franchise. And, therefore, in opposiag 
the measure of the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, I protest against being placed in the 
category of finality, or as one who believes 
that no change is ever to take place 
that wherein there has been, throughout 
the history of this ancient country, fre- 
quent and continuous change—the ¢0t- 
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struction of this estate of the realm. I 
oppose this new scheme, because it does 
not appear to be adapted in any way to 
satisfy the wants of the age, or to be con- 
ceived in the spirit of the times. 

[shall touch, on this occasion, but very 
briefly on the second point of the scheme 
_the ballot, which we shall have another 
opportunity of fully discussing. There 
cannot be the slightest doubt that, if you 
adopt this new mode of registering suf- 
frages, you at once effect a very great al- 
teration in the character and habits of the 

ple. That I think a very great evil; 
unless called for by strong necessity : that, 
alone, is a strong objection to the change. 
] do not dwell on the practical consider- 
ations with respect to this subject, that if 
we adopted the ballot, we probably should 
not avoid the corruption and intimidation 
we deprecate. I will not dwell on the ex- 
perience of the ancient past, or that ex- 
perience which, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, is perpetually accruing to us. 
But, both with respect to the right and the 
manner of voting—the suffrage and the 
ballt—I am surprised that hon. Gentle- 
men opposite perpetually forget an im- 


mense element which, in the discussion of | 


this question, ought never to be omitted, 
and that is the influence of. opinion organ- 
ised by a free press. That is the best 
safeguard against corruption and intimida- 
tion. You may pass what laws you like; 
but the ultimate means by which intimi- 
dation and corruption will be repressed is 
by elevating the tone of public feeling, and 
bringing the influence of public opinion, 
through the press, to bear upon the con- 


duct of the great body of the nation. It is | 


all folly and nonsense to say that the pre- 
sent age and the present Parliament are 
distinguished by their corrupt practices. 
The very reverse is the fact. All Parlia- 
ments for the last fifty years have become 
less and less corrupt. But it is not your 
laws that have made them so, so much as 
the increasing action of public opinion; for, 
even when you have passed stringent laws, 
you only did so when they were called for 
by public opinion, which desired to be ex- 
pressed in the shape of a legislative enact- 
ment. Why, before the American war—a 
period not yet very remote—the Secretary 
of the Treasury used to sit at the gangway, 
just where the hon. Member for Devonport 
's Now accustomed to sit, and at a stated 
period of the Session, the end or the be- 
gimling, gave, in the House, to the Mem- 

ts who supported Government, a routine 
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| douceur of a 5001. note; which was as little 
| looked upon as bribery as head-money by 
la freeman. [A Vorce: Walpole.] No, 
no; much later than Walpole, and quite 
distinct from secret bribery. It was a 
practice which the manners of the age and 
the low tone of public feeling permitted. 
So, you see how frivolous and unfounded 
are those reiterated assertions that this 
| House is daily more corrupt, and is grow- 
ing more and more so every day. The 
faet is, that it is becoming purer and more 
pure every day—inevitable in a land of 
| progress like England, where, with a free 

press anda healthy action of public opinion, 
| the undue influence of gold and property 
| must every year and each successive Par- 
| liament be diminished. 

On the third point, that of triennial Par- 
liaments, I will touch only for a moment. 
Nobody will venture to maintain that the 
increase of taxation or the extravagant ex- 
penditure of the Government has been in 
any practical degree occasioned by long 
Parliaments. Hon. Members are well 
aware that, during the last twenty years, 
| we have had on an average Parliaments 
|of about that duration which the hon. 
Member for Montrose advocates. I am 
the less inclined to say anything against 
triennial Parliaments, because they are 
part of those old Tory principles which I 
have ever taken every opportunity of pro- 
mulgating. Are they not? Did not Sir 
William Wyndham advocate triennial Par- 
liaments against a corrupt Minister? They 
are a portion of that old Tory creed around 
which, I am happy to observe more than 
one indication, the people of this country 
are well inclined to rally. The only ob- 
| jection to the change is that it is a change, 
; and that in the present position of affairs 
all unnecessary changes of this kind are to 
be deprecated. If 1 found triennial Par- 
liaments established, I would support and 
retain them. But I can hardly think that 
any sensible man can believe that Parlia- 
ments having legally that tenure of exist- 
ence, which they now possess virtually, 
could affect the course of our policy and 
legislation. 

I now come to the fourth point, which is 
one of considerable importance—that of 
electoral districts. The hon. Member for 
Montrose entered into some details on the 
matter, of which I was not myself ignorant, 
owing to the courtesy of a Gentleman who, 
I regret to say, is no longer a Member of 
this House. I have here the manifesto of 
the new party on this subject. Sir Joshua 
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Walmsley, in the most obliging manner, 
placed in my hand this pamphlet, as the 
acknowledged manifesto of the new party. 
Giving me credit for that candid disposi- 
tion which I hope I possess, he concluded 


that, after reading this important and ela- | 


borate document, I should be unable to 
resist the force of its arguments and its 
statements. 
my most attentive consideration, and I have 
done so. I should have been happy to 
have expressed my opinion of the scheme 
in the publie presence of that Gentleman, 


and thus apprised him of the result of my | 


perusal; but unfortunately that Gentleman, 


who was sent here to ensure the future pu- | 


rity of Parliament, has from peculiar cireum- 


stances of a contrary character, no longer | 
The hon. Member for | 


a@ seat amongst us. 
Montrose, in speaking on this part of the 


question, rather beat about the bush: he | 


fought somewhat shy of it: he first went 
into statistical calculations; but then he 
shuffled out of them, and altogether there 
was a confusion about his statement which 


showed the hand of a master in political | 
mystification, who knows how to drape | 


with elegance the naked truth, and when 
to reserve his revelations. He did not 


commit himself very positively to any par- | 
ticular view; but I have the accredited | 
manifesto of the party here, and will take | 
leave to call the attention of the House to | 


it, as I think it is calculated to throw more 


light on the subject than the hon. Member | 


seemed disposed to impart to it. The 
principle laid down in this document is 
what the hon. Gentlemen only hinted at 
—unamely, that the representation of Eng- 
land should be founded on population. 
[Mr. Hume made a remark.|] Exactly: 
population, as showing the amount of pro- 
perty. 

I will show you how that principle works, 
and you can then decide as to the expedi- 
ency of the practice. I must myself con- 
fess a little mortification on this subject, 
when the late Member for Leicester called 
my attention to the county of Buckingham. 
The eounty of Buckingham is here set 
down at a certain rated rental, and a 
comparison is then sought to be instituted 
on that head between it and Lancashire. 
At present Buckinghamshire has eleven 
Members; but, under the new system, it is 
to have only four. Now, I amcontent to take 
Buckinghamshire to illustrate my views. 
It is true that the county of Buckingham 
has a rated rental to the annual value only 
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I promised to give the work | 
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| the rated property in Lancashire is aboy 
‘five millions, and it only has twenty-six 
Members. I admit that Buckinghamshir. 
has none of those great towns which ye 
| are told foi the future are to govern Eng. 
‘land. Br the county of Buckingham re. 
fused to pay ship money—the county of 
Buckingham carried the Grand Remo. 
| strance; and ever since the settlement of 
| our Parliamentary constitution in 1640, of 
which it was one of the main creators, the 
county of Buckingham has supplied this 
| House with a series of statesmen than 
whom no body of men have more contr. 
| buted to create the empire, sustain the 
renown, and cherish the high spirit of the 
English people. [Laughter.] You may 
smile, remembering only the uninfluential 
person who now addresses you; but I was 
| thinking of those days when the county of 
Buckingham gave to the House of Com. 
mons Mr. Hampden and the Grenvilles, 
the elder Pitt and Mr. Burke. Why, even 
at the last reconstruction of this estate of 
the realm, it was the county of Bucking. 
ham that occasioned the enfranchisement 
of the most numerous class of the new 
| constituency, and not the least reputable, 
And is it, Sir, to be tolerated that a popu 
lation which for centuries has been bom 
and bred in the memory and fulfilment of 
such great deeds as these, should be de- 
prived of their hereditary weight in that 
free Parliament of which they were them- 
selves among the first originators, because, 
if told by the head, they may not be equal 
| to the numbers of some great town born in 
| a day, and destined perhaps to vanish ins 
|day? I hear a great deal in the present 
| day about realised capital; but surely, Sir, 
| one of the most important elements in con- 
| structing the franchise of an ancient peo 
ple is the realised experience of a nation. 
|'To say that you will, by a stroke of the 
| pen, suddenly deprive of their political po- 
| sition a population which has so worthily 
| exercised its rights, is not only to say that 
| you will bring about a revolution, but very 
| possibly produce a civil war. But how 1s 
the new scheme to act. Now, according 
\to the accredited manifesto of the new 
party—[‘‘ No, no!’’]—0, political ingratt- 
| tude, thou art indeed a proverb! I wo 
| appeal to the spirit of the defunct Member 
‘for Leicester. [Mr. Hume madea remark 
| to the effect that the pamphlet referred to 
| had been printed before the party was 
|formed.] Oh! then, it was the origin o 
your party! Here it is—a most mmpor 


of 684,000/., and that the annual value of | tant document—drawn up by Alexander 
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Mackay, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Now, let us see how Man- 
chester is to be represented under the new 
constitution. Manchester is not so scur- 
yily treated as the county of Buckingham. 


Under the new constitution, Manchester is | 


to have for Members—how many think 
you? Seven! Only think of seven Mem- 
bers for Manchester! Why, Sir, from 
peculiar circumstances, since the days of 
our dreary opposition, Manchester has vir- 
tually, as far as debate is concerned, only 
had one Member in this House; and, Sir, 
as far as 1 am concerned, I must acknow- 
ledge it has been found quite difficult 
enough to keep him in order. But, Sir, 
if we are to have seven Members for Man- 
chester—if there are to be seven Richards 
in the field—if it is to be expected that 
we are to reply to each of them, night 


after night, and one after another—lI at | 
once, anxious as I am to assist, and co- 


operate with my friends, I must plainly 
say that I shall retire from the arena. 
The energies necessary for such a contest 
would be colossal—worthy of the giants of 
the old days of Parliamentary strife—the 
Pitts and the Foxes. But we are not only 
to have seven Members for Manchester, 
but Liverpool and Glasgow are each to 
have the same number. Conceive Liver- 
pol and Glasgow each with seven Mem- 
bers, and all, of course, statistical Mem- 
bers. Dublin is to have six Members; 
and, as we always have a petition against 
the return of a Member for Dublin, and 
some of our best men—my noble Friend, 
the Member for Stamford, among them— 
are now working on a Dublin Committee, 
there will, of course, be six Dublin Com- 
mittees all working at the same time. 
Then, Birmingham and Leeds are to have 
each five Members, and Bristol and Shef- 
field only four. London is to be repre- 
sented by forty. The new constitution 
distinetly lays it down that London is en- 
titled to as many Members as the whole 
of the kingdom of Scotland, on the grounds 
of population and wealth. The only ob- 
jection to the new scheme is, that when 
we have got the men together, the seven 
Members for Manchester, the seven Mem- 
bers for Glasgow, the forty Members for 
London, and their comrades, we may cer- 
tainly have something called a House of 
Commons; but then, unfortunately, this 
ouse of Commons will probably be able 
neither to govern the country nor them- 
ge It is easy to form these plans. 
% may go the full tether of the hon. 
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Member for Oldham, and have univer- 
sal suffrage at once—for that is the 
length to which he goes. We have suffi- 
cient experience to know—recent experi- 


| ence—that in a country, however civilised, 


however powerful, however enlightened, 
you may elect their representatives by uni- 
versal suffrage, and yet, when they are 
elected, the country may laugh in their 
face. That will happen in our national 
assembly which has happened in the na- 
tional assembly of a neighbouring country. 
Sir, as it is the fashion to lay down prin- 
ciples, I say at once that neither in this 
nor in any other ancient European country 


| can there be any such thing as government 


which is not based upon traditionary influ- 
ences and large properties, round which 
men may rally. They are the only secu- 
rity for liberty and property. The Man- 
chester school are always attacking tradi- 
tionary influences, and intimating that it 
is their wish to subdivide large properties. 
Foreseeing, as I do, what the results will 
be, and convinced that, without traditional 
influences and large properties, you will 
find it impossible to govern England, I 
prefer the liberty we now enjoy to the 
liberalism they promise, and find some- 
thing better than the rights of men in the 
rights of Englishmen. 

I have now shown the House, more briefly 
than I could have wished, the fallacy of 
the pleas on which the measures proposed 
to-night are brought forward. I have also 
offered some suggestions to the House, 
though necessarily much curtailed, which 
may perhaps make them hesitate before 
they will agree that the measures them- 
selves are worthy of their confidence and 
support. I now briefly, because the hour 
is very late, will endeavour to show what 
is the real cause of these measures being 
brought forward, who bring them forward, 
and what may be the consequences of their 
adoption. Nothwithstanding all the efforts 
of the hon. Members for Oldham and Mon- 
trese to veneer and varnish their scheme, 
and however dexterously they may have 
arranged their concessions, this is a middle- 
class movement—it is nothing more nor 
less than an attempt to aggrandize the 
power of that body of persons who have 
frankly told us that this is a middle-class 
Government, and, therefore, that they will 
take care of their own interests and their 
own objects. The House will not forget 
what that class has done in its legislative 
enterprises. I do not use the term ‘‘ mid- 
dle class’’ with any disrespect; no one 
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more than myself estimates what the 
urban population has done for the liberty 
and civilisation of mankind; but I speak 
of the middle class as of one which avow- 
edly aims at predominance; and therefore 
it is expedient to ascertain how far the 
fact justifies a confidence in their political 
capacity. It was only at the end of the 
last century that the middle class rose into 
any considerable influence, chiefly through 
Mr. Pitt—that Minister whom they are 
always abusing. The first great move- 
ment in which they succeeded, showing 


their power over the people out of doors, | 


independent of Parliament, was the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade—a noble and sub- 
lime act—-but carried with an entire iguo- 
rance of the subject, as the event has 
proved. How far it has aggravated the 
horrors of slavery, I stop not now to in- 
quire. I make only one observation upon 
it with reference to the present subject of 
debate. 
the negroes; but they never proposed a 
Ten Hours Bill. So much for that move. 
The interests of the working classes of 
England were not much considered in that 
arrangement. Having tried their hand at 
colonial reform, by which, without dimin- 


ishing the horrors of slavery, they succeed- | 


ed in ruining our colonies—they next turn- 
ed their hands to Parliamentary reform, 
and carried the Reform Bill. But observe, 
in that operation they destroyed, under 
the pretence of its corrupt exercise, the 
old industrial franchise, and they never 
constructed a new one. So much for the 
interests of the people in their second great 
legislative enterprise. So that, whether 
we look to their colonial reform or their 
Parliamentary reform, they entirely neg- 
lected the industrial classes. Having fail- 
ed in colonial as well as in Parliamentary 
reform—and I need not show how com- 
pletely they have failed in Parliamentary 
reform, for the debate of this night is the 
perfect proof of that fact—they next tried 
commercial reform, and introduced free im- 
ports under the specious name of free 
trade. How were the interests of the 
working classes considered in this third 
movement ? More than they were in their 
colonial or their Parliamentary reform ? 
On the contrary, while the interests of 
capital were unblushingly advocated, the 
displaced labour of the country was offer- 
ed neither consolation nor compensation; 
but was told that it must submit to be ab- 
sorbed in the mass. In their colonial, 
Parliamentary, and commercial reforms, 
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The middle class emancipated | 
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there is no evidence of any sympathy with 
the working classes; and every one of the 
measures so forced upon the country hag 
at the same time, proved disastrous, Their 
colonial reform ruined the colonies and jp. 
creased slavery. Their Parliamentary r. 
form, according to their own account, m4; 
a delusion which has filled the people with 
disappointment and disgust. If the 
commercial reform have not proved ruinous 
then the picture that has been presented 
to us of the condition of England every 
day for the last four or five months mu 
be a gross misrepresentation. In this state 
of affairs, as a remedy for half a century 
of failure, we are under their auspices to 
take refuge in financial reform, which | 
predict will prove their fourth failure, and 
one in which the interests of the working 
classes will be as little considered and «. 
complished. 

The principle of their financial reform is 
to throw the burthen of taxation on what 
| is called realised property, which they pre. 
|tend is of a more aristocratic character 
| than other property. Upon a former oe. 
| casion I took the opportunity of showing 
ithe fallacy of this position. I reminded 
| the House, that if the rental of Englani 
| were equally divided among its proprie- 
| tors, the average income of the holders of 
| real property in Great Britain is only 170i. 
|a year; and as there are many possessing 
|more, so there must be many who hare 
jless. Then, with respect to another great 
| branch of realised sproperty—funded pro- 
perty—I also reminded the House that 
there are issued as many as fifty thousand 
dividend warrants for sums less than i. 
With regard to house property, I presume 
there is scarcely any Gentleman preseat 
who will doubt that the elements of that 
species of property must be not less demo- 
cratic than those of landed and funded es- 
tates. Now, suppose a Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer—and it would be a great feat 

—could transfer 10 per cent of our tax 
tion from the multitude to what is called 
| realised property—suppose, on the one 
|hundred millions per annum that realised 
| property produces, he could transfer evet 
20 per cent, what relief would this afford 
‘to a people suffering from the want o 
|work and wages? How far would it 
tend to inerease that want of work and 
|wages ? I say nothing of the Jus 
| tice of the arrangements, or the equ 
‘table contrivance of relieving large ¢0™ 
| mercial capitals from all imposts to the 
| State. I feel warranted in saying at 
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their financial reform will end in the same | to be written—the lecturer is idle, and the 
failure that has attended all other attempts | orator is dumb. The rule, however, is, 
at reform. }when a great question has been settled, 

There is one more point to which I | immediately to look out for a new one; 
must advert before I sit down, and that is} yet to find a new great question is often 
the source from which this movement|the most difficult thing in the world. 


Representation. 


springs. The noble Lord has expressed 
his belief that this is not a popular 
movement—that it has not a great array 
of supporters out of doors; but then the 
hon, Gentleman the Member for Mon- 
trose tells us to look at the petitions. 
But he assures us, at the same time, 
that they are all the consequences of a 
declaration made by the noble Lord that 
the people of England did not require 
this reform. Up to that point the Mem- 


ber for Montrose admits that the people | 


had been silent. Surely, the people of 
this country are not accustomed to wait 
to express their opinion, till it may chance 
to be elicited by some captious expression 
of a Minister of the Crown. The hon. 
Member for Montrose, in this respect, 
proves @ little too much. It would have 


been more frank and instructive if he had | 
tld us how these petitions and these | 
I must do it | 


movements are managed. 
forhim, In consequence of the organisa- 


tin and agitation of the middle-class | 


that has gone on of late years, a new 
profession has arisen in this country. 
An hon. Gentleman the other night said 
that diplomacy was going out of fashion. 
Possibly: there are people who think 


lawyers useless, and make their own wills: | 


there are others who think doctors good 
for nothing, and take quack medicines; 
and there may be Ministers of State who 
think that they can dispense with the 
services of ambassadors and envoys. But 


those who are interested in finding em- | 


ployment for the rising generation need 
not be alarmed—a new profession has 
been discovered which will supply the 
place of the obsolete ones. 
fession which requires many votaries—- 
chairmen, deputy-chairmen ; secretaries, 
committee-men, missionaries, pamphleteer- 
ers, lecturers, hired orators— 

“Rhetor, grammaticus, geometres, pictor, aliptes, 
Augur, schenobates, medicus, magus.” 

The business of this profession is to 
scover or invent great questions. When 
* great question is settled, it is the ruin 
of the profession. There is no need for 
4 chairman, for there is no chair to fill 
~to want of a deputy-chairman to re- 
mesent his hon. Friend —there are no 
tommittees to be attended—no pamphlets 
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It is a pro- | 


| The profession like a new great question 
to loom in the distance before the old 
| one is quite safe in port. Unfortunately 
|for the profession, the right hon. Mem- 
| ber for Tamworth at one stroke suddenly 
jeurtailed their last labours. After the 
| great question of free imports, which 
|they call free trade, was carricd, the 
| profession were at fault: they were 
flushed with triumph, but hungry for new 
prey. The hon. Member for the West 
Riding, like a wise man, left them in 
jthe lurch and went abroad. Unfor- 
| tunately for him, he returned a little too 
;soon. However, he brought back a great 
| question with him: and the profession 
| were beginning to work perpetual peace 
| when unfortunately occurred a state of 
| general war. It was a terrible mistake: 
| however, the hon. Member for the West 
Riding is a man of real talents, and he 
will get over it—in time. It was impos- 
| sible to proceed with the perpetual peace 
plan after the unhappy affair at Paris— 
so it was shelved; and then this fortunate 
| pamphlet happened to turn up. Electoral 
districts was a new cry, and served to 
|flavour the somewhat stale pretexts of 
triennial Parliaments and vote by ballot. 
People who live in the country know 
little of what is going on except from 
the newspapers; and, seeing accounts of 
the public meetings that have been going 
|forward, they have naturally thought 
|there must be something rotten in the 
State; but I can assure them the matter 
|is managed with the utmost caution and 
finesse — like delicate artists they feel 
their way. Popular enthusiasm requires 
some cultivation. I will show you, on 
| the authority of the journal that is the 
'avowed organ of the ‘‘ New Movement,” 
how dexterously and with how much 
| prudence a national demonstration is cock- 
| ered up :-— 
*Rerorm Movement. 
| The New League Movement in Manchester. 


“Tt is well known that the Anti-Corn-Law 
| League Rooms in Manchester have been occu- 
pied, since the dissolution of that body, as the 
place of occasional meeting for most of the 
gentlemen who took part in the great Anti- 
Corn-Law struggle.” 


| Why, did we not always hear that the great 
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Anti-Corn-Law League was entirely con- 
fined to that single object ? But it seems 
that after their success they have been meet- 
ing there ever since—-not knowing what to do). 


“ Newall’s buildings—the loeuws in quo—have 
already become memorable, and their site will, 
in future days, be traced with scrupulous fidelity 
by the local historians. Their celebrity promises 
to be heightened by fresh movements for popu- 
lar freedom by the men who contended for and 
gained commercial liberty. A gathering of some 
ten or a dozen of the old batch of free-traders 
took place there, as we have already stated, on 
Thursday evening ; and amongst those who took 
part in the proceedings were Mr. Cobden, Mr. 
right, Mr. Kershaw, and Mr. J. B. Smith. 
Mr. George Wilson, chairman of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League, presided on the occasion. 
The meeting was private, and the proceedings, 
of course, preliminary ; but strong opinions were 
expressed in favour of household suffrage, vote 
by ballot, triennial Parliaments, and equal elec- 
toral districts. It was ultimately agreed that a 
circular, signed by the chairman, should be for- 
warded to all the supporters of the free-trade 
movement, and that when public opinion should 
have been obtained on the points under discus- 
sion, a more decided measure be taken for ap- 
pealing to the people at large.” 

The circular adopted on this occasion was 
as follows :— 
** Newall’s-buildings, Manchester, April 27. 

“Dear Sir—A number of gentlemen have 
met here here to-day to consider what steps 
should be taken to promote a cordial union of 
all classes of reformers in favour of an improve- 


tation. They feel that the increasing expendi- 
ture and increasing taxation are causes of the 
deepest anxiety, and they doubt the possibility 
of any permanent remedy being applied whilst 
the taxpayers are for the most part excluded 
from direct influence in Parliament. 

“T have been requested to address this circu- 
lar to you, to ascertain how far you think the ex- 
tension of the franchise to all householders—with 
the protection of the ballot—the more equal dis- 
tribution of the electoral power by means of elec- 
toral districts—and the shortening of the duration 
of Parliaments to a period not exceeding three 
years—would afford a system of representation 
such as the middle classes, now partially enfran- 
chised, would generally acquiesce in, and which 
the unenfranchised classes would accept as a sub- 
stantial admission to their legitimate place in the 
constitution. 

“T shall be glad also to know whether you 
think that at the present time a movement is de- 
sirable in favour of the changes I have indicated, 
and if you are disposed to co-operate with an as- 
sociation founded for the purpose of promoting 
them. I shall be glad also to know what—so far 
as you have ascertained—is the prevailing feeling 
of the inhabitants of your town or district on the 
subject to which | have referred. 

“ The replies to this circular will not be pub- 
lished, and | will thank you to favour me with an 
answer at your earliest convenience.” 


This circular bears the signature of a gen- 
tleman, whom I will not call distinguished, 
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for that would be prostituting an epithe, 
and whom I will not call notorious, for that 
might be offensive—and whom therefor 
I will deseribe as the well-known My 
George Wilson. The newspaper goes 
to say— 

“ A very few weeks will now determine whe. 
ther the country is to have a new league, mop 
formidable than the former one, inasmuch ast 
will gather within its fold many sects and parties 
who stood aloof from the Anti-Corn-Law League 
in the early stage of its operations.” 

Now, I have shown the House, without 
exaggeration, quoting merely their om 
documents, the manner in which this thing 
is brought about. It is factitious—it js 
not popular. Let me not be misunderstood 

let it not be said that I am opposed to 
popular feeling when I say this. No; itis 
the same movement that has given you 
colonial, Parliamentary, and commercial 
reform, and now proposes to give you finan- 
cial reform. It is the same movement 
that has always resulted, by their om 
confession, in disaster and disappointment, 
But the remarkable circumstance is this— 
that the present movement has not in the 
slightest degree originated in any class of 
the people. Even if the people be misled, 
it is possible that there might be a popular 
movement and yet erroneous; but this is 
erroneous and not popular. But the moral 


ment in our system of Parliamentary represen- | I draw from all this—from observing this 


system of organised agitation—this play- 
ing and paltering with popular passions for 
the aggrandisement of one too ambitious 
class—the moral I draw is this—why are 
the people of England forced to find leaders 
among these persons ? The proper leaders 
of the people are the gentlemen of Eng- 
land. If they are not the leaders of the 
people, I do not see why there should be 
gentlemen. Yes—it is because the geatle- 
men of England have been negligent of 
their duties, and unmindful of their station, 
that the system of professional agitation, 8 
ruinous to the best interests of the country, 
has arisen in England. 3 

It was not always so. My hon. Friends 
around me call themselves the country 
party. Why, that was the name once m 
England of a party who were the foremost 
to vindicate popular rights—who were the 
natural leaders of the people, and the cham- 
pions of everything national and popalar; 
and you must blame yourselves alone if you 
have allowed the power that has been et 
trusted to you by the constitution to slip 
from your hands, to be exercised for other 
interests than the general good of you 
country, When Sir William Wyndham 
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yas the leader of the country party, do you 
ihink he would have allowed any chairman 
or deputy-chairman, any lecturer or pam- 
phleteer, to deprive him of his hold on the 
heart of the people of this country? No, 
never! Do you think that when the ques- 
tion of suffrage was brought before the 
House, he would have allowed any class 
who had boldly avowed their determination 
to obtain predominance, to take up and set- 
tle that question? Read what Sir J. 
Hynde Cotton, in the days of Walpole, 
said on the question of the suffrage? He 
was one of the greatest Gentlemen in the 
country: he did not run away every night 
from the House and pair till half-past 
eleven, and let the country go to the dogs. 
If it be true that we are on the eve of 
troublous times—if it indeed be necessary 
that changes should take place in this 
country—let them be effected by those who 
ought to be the leaders in all political and 
social changes. Then we shall not find 
changes earried into effect for the unblush- 
ing purpose of securing a middle-class Go- 
vernment, but an English and a national 
Government, the pride of the people, and 
in which confidence can be placed. Then, 
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| tution because I firmly believe that, of all 
existing polities, it is that system which 
|most tends to secure the happiness and 
elevate the condition of the great body of 
the people. 

Debate adjourned. 

House counted out at Two o’clock. 


— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 21, 1848. 


MixvutTes.] Petitions Presentep. By Mr. Henry 
Berkeley, Mr. Milner, and other Hon. Members, from 
an Immense Number of Places, in favour of an Extension 
of the Elective Franchise—By Mr. Tatton Egerton, 
from Members of the Baptist and Methodist Congrega- 
tions, at Great Warford, in the Parish of Alderly (Ches- 
ter), for Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.— By Mr. 
Gladstone, from Sir James Thomas Claridge, Knt., of 
21, Albert Street, Regent’s Park, praying the House to 
take his Claims into Consideration.—By Mr. Moody, 
from the Board of Guardians of the Taunton Union, for 
an Alteration of the Law respecting Mendicants.—By 
Mr. Cardwell, from James Aikin, Merchant, of Liver- 
pool, against a Repeal of the Navigation Laws. 


~~ 


BOROUGH OF CHELTENHAM. 

Mr. STAFFORD rose to move— 
“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a New Writ 
| for the electing of a Burgess to serve in this Pre- 
| sent Parliament for the Borough of Cheltenham, 





if you are called on to make changes, it {in the room of Sir Willoughby Jones, Baronet, 


will be in your power to make them within 
the seope and according to the spirit of the 
English constitution; because, notwith- 
standing the sneers of the hon. Gentleman 
and his Friend to-night, I am not ashamed 
tosay that I wish to maintain the constitu- 
tion; and I do not mean, by the term con- 
stitution, merely the House of Commons, 
and still less a particular party in the 
House, which some hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site seem always to consider the English 
constitution. But I would effeet these 
changes, if necessary, according to the 
spirit of the constitution: it is a capacious 
spint—it will allow you to do all that is 
required, and yet maintain the institutions 
of the country. And indeed, Sir, I would 
maintain that constitution, not merely be- 
cause it has secured to us the benignant 
sway of an ancient monarchy, mitigated in 
its operation by the co-ordinate authority 
of popular estates—not merely because it 
has planted English liberty broadly and 
deeply in the land, and not made it a thing 
ependent on the breath of an individual, 
or the eaprice or passion of some great city 
~not merely because it has secured to us 
the due administration of justice, safety of 
= respect for property (though these 
wall considerations doubtless of vast im- 
wrt)—but I would maintain that consti- 


whose Election has been determined to be void.” 
He had to express his regret that the ma- 
jority of the House differed from the opin- 
ions he strongly entertained with reference 
to the issue of writs for the boroughs at 
preset unrepresented. He found, by the 
latest population returns, that the total 
population of the boroughs from which 
they withheld writs was 147,103, and the 
number of registered electors 10,122; and 
having done this injustice to the constitu- 
encies of the country and to their fellow- 
subjects, were they, without repairing it, 
about to decide on a question of so much 
magnitude as that which related to the 
colonies? It was a remarkable thing that, 
while it required the consent of that House, 
of the other House, and of Her Majesty, 
to disfranchise a single borough, the refu- 
sal of writs enabled the House of Com- 
mons to disfranchise the constituencies of 
the kingdom. Previous to this Session, it 
it was a matter of privilege, within the 
power of any Member, to move for a writ 
without any previous notice; but in the 
present Session, a resolution was passed 
that, in certain cases, one day’s notice of 
the intention to move for a writ should be 
given. He did not complain cf the ar- 
rangement that had been made, but ob- 
jected that, in addition to that, any hon. 
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Member might take three or four writs, 
and, assuming them to be under his own 
particular patronage, appoint a distant day 
for the moving of those writs, and express 
surprise that any other hon. Member should 
interfere between him and that cluster of 
writs. It was perfectly obvious that if 
such a precedent were established, any 


Member—a creature of the Government, | 
or belonging to the Opposition—having a | 


particular object to subserve, had nothing 


to do but to take certain writs under his | 


protection. He called attention to the re- 
port of the Committee on the Cheltenham 
election, and submitted that it was impos- 
sible to conceive any election made void 
for slighter reasons than were given in that 
report. The report was made on the 28th 
of May; Cheltenham had therefore for three 
weeks been without a Member; and he 
put it to the House whether such a large 
and important place ought to be for any 
longer time deprived of its representation ? 
The House must see that, however reason- 
able or just it might be to postpone the 
issuing of those writs in April, at the latter 
end of June it was unjust and unreason- 
able. He felt so strongly the importance 
of this subject, and the injustice they were 
permitting, as also the exceeding inconve- 
nience and danger of bringing into the 
House those questions concerning elections 
which, in the case of election petitions, 
they were so anxious to keep out of the 


House, that no remonstrance should pre- | 


vent him from bringing the subject under 
the consideration of the House. 


Mr. MOWATT hoped that before they 


eame toa decision on the question, they | 


would have some explicit declaration on 
the part of the Government. He had 
hitherto invariably voted in opposition to 
the proposition of the hon. Gentleman on 


the other side, thinking there should be an | 


investigation into the cases brought under 


the consideration of the House; but at the | 
same time, he felt they were every day | 
getting into a more and more perplexed | 


position. He hoped before the House went 
to a division, they would have some expla- 
nation from some Member of the Govern- 
ment. If he did not, he should vote for 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman. 

Str GEORGE GREY had been asked 


as to the course which Government intend- 
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the Government, he had done s0 with pp. 
| ference to matters of this kind, hp 
| question before the House was whether 
| they should issue a new writ for the bo. 
jrough of Cheltenham. He begged the 
| House to recollect that this case stood o 
| different grounds than that of Leicester 
| and other boroughs, with respect to which 
the Committee had taken special reports, 
Ile was not aware before he came down t) 
the House this Motion was to be brought 
forward to-day; but he had since referred 
| to the proceedings of the Committee on the 
Cheltenham election. The Committee rp. 
ported in the general and usual terms, 
that Sir Willoughby Jones was not duly 
elected to serve in the present Parliament 
for the borough of Cheltenham—that it was 
a void election—and that Sir Willoughby 
Jones had by his agents heen guilty af 
bribery. The report then stated that 
three cases of payments of sums of money 
had been proved for alleged services, but 
which services never had been performed; 
and the report concluded by stating it did 
not appear Sir Willoughby Jones was cog. 
nisant of this bribery, or that it had taken 
place with his consent. It appeared, then, 
that there was no special report with re- 
gard to Cheltenham; but with regard both 
to Derby and Leicester, the reports were 
special. With respect to the Derby writ, 
although the Committee had reported that 
bribery had taken place, he had voted for 
| the first Motion for its being issued. He 
| did so, because he thought it was an ob- 
| jectionable proceeding to omit issuing 4 
| writ, until some steps were taken to pro- 
cure a legislative measure for instituting 
inquiry into the practices at elections a 
that place. The House had decided against 
the view he had taken of the question, and 
had determined that the writ should ni 
he issued then. After this he did nt 
think it would be right for him or any 
other Member to set himself up agamst 
the opinion of the House upon a matter of 
this kind, decided as it was by a large mi 
jority. Since the House decided upo 
that question, the hon. Baronet the Men- 
|ber for Flintshire had obtained leave to 
| bring in a Bill instituting local inquines 
into the practices at elections at that and 
| other places. His noble Friend at the 
| head of the Government said he was wil 


ed to take on this subject. He could give| ling to give every facility to the hon. 
no answer to the question. He believed it} Member for Flintshire to proceed with his 
was the duty of each individual Member, | Bill, and for that purpose had given up © 
upon a question of this kind, to follow his | him two nights set apart for eae 
own course; and certainly, as a Member 7“ business. The manner, however, in whie 
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this measure had been met on the other 
de, was such as to hold out little or no 
encouragement to adopt such a proceeding 
for the future. Still every assistance 
should be given consistently with the pro- 
gress of important public business. With 
respect to this case he repeated ine saw no 
ground for opposing the immediate issue of 
the writ, as no special report had heen pre- 
sented by the Committee alleging the ex- 
istence of general bribery. 

Sn JOHN HANMER was sorry to 
hear some of the expressions which had 
fallen from the right hon. Baronet, as he 
(Sir J. Hanmer) thought that the suspen- 
cion of these writs was a sort of recogni- 
sance entered into by that House, that 
they would proceed with the inquiries as 
proposed by his Bill. [Sir G. Grey: 
Cheltenham was not named in the Bill.] 
The reason of that was, that the Commit- 
tee on the Cheltenham election had report- 
ed since the Bill had been brought for- 
ward; but the hon. Member for Montrose 
had given notice of a Motion to include 
Cheltenham in the Bill. He was of opin- 
ion that the House should adopt as an in- 
variable rule, that whenever a place was 
reported upon for corrupt practices, a local 
inquiry should be instituted. He thought 
this should be the necessary consequence 
of the report, and there should in all in- 
stances be an investigation into the elec- 
toral condition of the place reported upon. 
He was alive to the evils which must arise 
from the suspension of writs without the 
fullest consideration. Nothing could be 
more unconstitutional; but in certain cases, 
like those which had recently occurred, he 
conceived the House was bound to suspend 
them. This proceeding was by no means 
unusual, and the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government had mentioned several 
instances of the kind which occurred in the 
reign of William the Third; but he (Sir J. 
Hanmer) could mention a ease which oc- 
curred in the time of Charles the First, 
when Parliament was laying ‘‘ the founda- 
tion of our constitutional liberties.’’ The 
circumstances were simply these :—A con- 
test arose, in 1628, as to whether the Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal or the Speaker 
of the House of Commons should issue 
writs in cases of vacancies in seats during 
the Parliamentary recess. Such a case 
then occurred, and the Lord Keeper issued 
4 writ for the election of a new Member 
for Hertford; but the House, on its meet- 
ng, took up the question, and declared 
that the election was void, and suspended 
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the issuing of the writ for an indefinite pe- 
riod, because they thought that a great 


constitutional question was at issue. 


He 


thought this matter should not remain in 
its present condition, but that some general 
practice should be adopted by which local 
inquiry would be instituted in every ease 
in which the Election Committee alleged 
corruption had prevailed. 


The House divided:—Ayes 59; Noes 


47: Majority 12. 
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TENANTS-AT-WILL (IRELAND) BILL. 


On the Order of the day for going into | 
Committee on the Tenants-at-Will (Ire- | 
land) Bill, 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND was aware | 
that there was another Bill before the | 


A | 
House, which, as far as the name went, was 


nearly the same as the one now under con- 
sideration; but the object of the two Bills 
was entirely dissimilar. The Bill to which 
he wished to direct the attention of the 
House was entirely confined to cases of 
tenants-at-will who had already expended 
money. The Bill of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, on the other hand, was entirely 
prospective, and had nothing whatever to | 
do with the object of the present Bill. He | 
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not. The land was the thing on which th, 
people lived; and how came that to pass? 
It came to pass because the country ws 
deluged with more people than there was 
capital to employ them. The English Pa. 
liament had been the means of calling this 
mass of pauperism into existence, Whe 
the Legislature began to do justice to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, they enacted 
measures which he could not better charge. 
terise than in the ‘words used by Mr. 
Leslie Foster the last time he spoke in 
that House, when he said that they were 
‘* measures which provided for the exclu. 
sion of the aristocracy, the power of the 
mob, the ascendancy of the priests, and 
content to none.”” The landlords having 
no longer any more necessity to use the 
40s. freeholders had discarded them fron 
their lands, and pulled down the houses. 
The priests, by the present system of the 


therefore, thought he could not do justice | Church, were compelled to live upon the 
to the question, nor to the Irish people, if| marriage and other fees they received from 


he abstained at the present moment from 
going into the discussion. He had some 
amendments to move in Committee; but 
he should not mention them now, because 


the present discussion would be upon the 


principle, and né& the details, of the Bill. 


He was not surprised that Irish Gentle- 
men, looking at the whole of the circum- 
stances which had been brought under the 
notice of the House in the various reports, 
should be in perfect despair when they at- 
tempted to effect any real benefit for the 


At the same time, it 


people of Ireland. 


might be some consolation and encourage- | 
ment for them to remember that, although | 


the proportions of good and evil were in- 
deed different, nothing essential had taken 
place in Ireland which had not within his 
memory taken place in this country, and 
which by the exertions of those who had 
acted on sound principles had not been in 
a great measure remedied. It was neces- 
sary that English Gentlemen should under- 
stand that the words ‘landlord and tenant 
and labourer,’’ did not in Ireland mean the 
same thing ashere. [A /augh.] Gentlemen 
smiled, but he had proofs before him of 
everything he asserted, and he found it 
stated in a report delivered only that morn- 
ing that'in Ireland the terms ‘ farmer and 
labourer’? were synonymous. The fact 
was, that the labourer in Ireland did not 
live upon wages; and the consequence was, 
that he was compelled, in order to live at 
all, to give promises—no matter for what 
amount — to obtain possession of land, 
whether he meant to pay the money or 


the people, which was contrary to ecele- 
| Siastical law. They had no right to one 
| of these fees; and if the Irish landed Gen. 
_tlemen, and particularly the Irish Roma 
Catholies, did their duty, they would ex- 
| plain the law to the people, and let them 
| see how the priests imposed upon them. 
| He repeated, that the Legislature, by their 
conduct towards the Roman Catholics, had 
| driven the priest to be supported solely by 
| these unlawful means; and, at the present 
/moment, the oppression which they were 
feeling was infinitely extended. In conse- 
quence of the existing distress a vast num- 
ber of their flocks had been brought into 
the union, where they were fed, bat not 
paid. They received no money, and there- 
fore could give none to the priest; conse 
quently he was deprived of his usual means 
of subsistence. There was a class very 
little better than those, and who were in a 
great distress. From those he could not 
receive anything, and he was therefore 
driven to what he called the rich of his 
flock, though they were nothing but little 
shopkeepers, upon whom fell not only the 
enormous burden of the rates, but als 
the support of their ministers. There 
was another very remarkable thing with 
respect to Ireland, which was the immense 
number of beggars, who lived not up 
the rich but upon the poor. It was 9a 
cumstance peculiar to Ireland, and it- 
creased the distress very much. As to a0 
claims of the priests to the superior charg? 
of their flocks, they were not well foun ; 
and he would mention one striking fit 
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In Mayo there were 143 places of burial, 


of which only 18 were enclosed, 29 were 
entirely open, and the other 96 were partly 
go, The flocks were in fact neglected by 
the priests, save in those cases where they 
could derive profit from attending to them. 
The enormous demand for land had not 
only enhanced it beyond its true value, but 
had made it exceedingly difficult to know 
what the value was. If it were like any- 
thing elsewhere, what it would fetch in 
the market, these people would give any- 
thing for it, and that was what was called 
tenant-right. With respect to the tenants- 
at-will, he admitted that there never was, 
operly speaking, the feudal system estab- 
lished in Ireland. But he contended that both 
in Scotland and in Ireland, there had been 
cottagers from time immemorial fixed upon 
the land, who held, by the continuance of 
occupation, their titles to their estates, as 
well as those who owned the castles; and 
it was a monstrous abuse of the rights of 
property to hold that a man had the same 
power over hundreds and thousands of 
acres of unenclosed moors as any Gentle- 
man in that House had over his own kitchen 
garden. But those freeholders had been 
removed from the land by what was called 


the clearance system, without anything 


being given for their freeholds. Persons 
had been dispossessed who had claims on 
the land, though their titles could not be 
proved by a parchment deed. Even an 
Irish Chancellor had said that the law of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland was such, 
that a landlord of straw could grind a 
tenant of iron to powder; and whilst every 
law enacted for this country had been to 
shield the tenant from the oppression of the 
landlord, in Ireland they had been made 
the instruments of strengthening the land- 
lord against the tenant. It was useless to 
suppose they could alter such a state of 
things without very strong measures. In 
the report of the Earl of Devon it was 
stated that, unlike England and Scotland, 
where the landlords built houses for their 
tenants, in Ireland the tenant built his 
house for himself, Now, the measure which 
he (Mr. Drummond) proposed was in ac- 
cordance with that report, and it provided 
that every person who should be ejected 
should receive from his landlord the value 
of the house he had built. It was, he was 
aware, but a very slight measure, and he 
also admitted that but little could be done 
y legislative interference in proportion 
With that which might be done by the gen- 
tlemen connected with Ireland. Very strong 
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charges had been made against Irish land- 
lords; but he believed them to be mon- 
strously unjust if to the definition of a 
landlord in Ireland they gave the same 
meaning as in this country. For instance, 
he saw that Dr. Higgins said that the 
landlords of Ireland were, almost without 
exception, an utter disgrace to humanity. 
That was not the declaration of a Saxon 
Parliament, but of a genuine Milesian, 
W. 0. Higgins. He knew that a great 
amendment had taken place with respeei to 
the residence of Irish proprietors of late 
years; but still great abuses existed; and 
he would refer to the testimony of Lord 
Sligo, who, in a letter which had been 
published, stated that in some parts of 
Ireland, to which he referred, many per- 
sons had subscribed to dispensaries for the 
mere purpose of obtaining the county salary 
for the physician, and that they then in- 
sisted on the physician who was appointed 
refunding the amount of their subscriptions, 
or attending their families for nothing. 
The continued ery from Ireland was, that 
the clearance system might not go on, and 
he had proposed this as a practical measure 
to meet the evil. Seeing, then, the con- 
tinual imposture on the people of Ireland, of 
Conciliation Hall, costing them 2,000,0001. 
a year, the dearest amusement, he be- 
lieved, ever undertaken by a people, see- 
ing the unexampled patience with which 
they suffered their afflictions, and seeing 
too the series of mistreatment to which 
they had been subjected on all sides, 
whether that House exempted themselves 
and the present generation or not, he 
trusted the House would allow this Bill to 
go into Committee, that the Irish people 
might receive from their hands that justice 
and consideration which they could receive 
from no other; ‘‘ for (said the hon. Member) 
they have none to help them but God and 
”? 

you. 

Mr. 8S. CRAWFORD thought it right, 
before the question of going into Com- 
mittee was put, that the House should per- 
fectly understand what was claimed from 
the House by this Bill. He would, how- 
ever, in the first place, call the attention of 
the House to the numerous meetings that 
had taken place in Ireland connected with 
the subject of the tenant-right, because he 
believed that the public press of London 
had entered into a sort of combination to 
suppress the accounts of those meetings, 
He had seen no notice of them in the jour- 
nals of this country, and thereby hon. 
Members of that House had had no oppor- 
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tunity of being made acquainted with the 
feelings of the people of Ireland on this 
subject. Tenant-right associations had 
been established in all parts of Ulster, and 
a general meeting of these associations 
had been recently held at Dungannon, at- 
tended by between 18,000 and 20,000 per- 
sons, at which resolutions were come to that 
they would not cease to agitate until they 
had obtained a measure of tenant-right. 
Similar meetings had been held at other 
places at which resolutions to the same effect 
were agreed to. They required that tenant- 
right should be secured by law, and no 
proposition that did not go to that extent 
would be accepted by the tenantry of Ul- 
ster as a settlement of this question. He 
gave the hon. Member for Surrey the 
highest credit for his intentions; but he 
wished that hon. Gentleman to understand 
that this Bill would not be satisfactory to 
the people of Ireland. By the second 
clause it was provided that if a landlord 
proposed to eject a tenant, he should either 
pay him some compensation for the money 


the tenant had given for the land, or should | 
grant him a lease for fourteen years; but | 


he (Mr. Crawford) did not think that the 


landlord should be made responsible for | 


the amount a tenant might have paid for | 
his holding, as sometimes most extravagant 


amounts were paid by individuals. Under 
the tenant-right system the tenant looked 
to a lease as a security against a rise of 


rent, but he also expected that at the ex- 
piration of a lease he would not be turned 
out without some remuneration; he looked | 
upon himself as part proprietor with the | 
landlord in the land, so far as he had in- |} 


creased the value of it by improvement. 
He had always admitted that there were 


many good landlords in Ireland; but there | 
was also abundant evidence to prove that | 


the general treatment of the tenants by the 
landlords of Ireland had been most oppres- 
sive. Captain Kennedy, a Government in- 
spector, describing the state of things in 
the Kilrush union, said that he had seen 
many instances of the industrious man be- 
ing compelled to pay exorbitantly for his 
improvements. A great many were ten- 
ants-at-will, and dared not resist; and a 
practice prevailed upon some estates of 
serving upon the tenants a notice to quit 
every six months, in order that they might 
be more completely in the power of the 
landlord. It was impossible to keep a 
country in a state of order and prosperity 
in which such things were done. It had 


been thought by some that the granting of | gular assumption on his part, seel 
\ 
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leases would be a sufficient substitute fo 
tenant-right, but it was clear that short 
leases would be no adequate substitute, 
Suppose a man having ten acres of land 
spent 200/. or 3001. in improvements; jt 
was clear that a short lease would be of no 
value to protect that person from oppres. 
sion. The people of Ireland would not noy 
accept the Bill which he had formerly pro. 
posed; their demands were immensely jp. 
creased by the denial of justice, and they 
would not now be satisfied except by a full 
measure in accordance with their demands, 
The Bill brought in by the Government 
was perfectly inadequate and valueless to 
the tenants of Ulster, and indeed of any 
other part of Ireland. A much greater 
concession of justice must be passed before 
the people of Ireland would be satisfied, 
He agreed with the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Surrey in thinking that 
there were more people in Ireland than 
capital wherewith to employ them. And 
why was that? Because there was no se- 
| curity for improvement. There was capital 
in Ireland, but it was withheld from the 
soil because there was no security what- 
ever for the value of the money so laid out. 
It was said that Ireland was destroyed by 
the smallness of the holdings, but he de- 
nied that assertion. The true cause was 
the want of security, because in the north, 
where that security was found, and there 
were small holdings, peace and prosperity 
existed. He would vote for going into 
Committee on the hon. Gentleman's Bill; 
but he trusted the hon. Gentleman would 
be induced to admit such improvements 
into the Bill as would render it more ac- 
ceptable to the people of Ireland. 

Lorp CLAUDE HAMILTON: As there 
is a Special Committee at present sitting on 
this most important subject—a Committee 
|composed of most intelligent Gentlemes, 
| who, for many weeks, have devoted them- 
‘selves to its examination, and have ob- 
| tained a large amount of valuable evidence, 
| I think it is hardly treating this question 
| with the respect it deserves to introduce 
| this Bill before the Committee have made 
| their report, or printed their evidence. 

should not, however, have addressed the 
| House if the Member for Rochdale had 
| not, on this and former occasions, assum 

‘that he was the mouth-piece of all Ulster, 
‘and arrogated to himself the exclusive 
right to repsesent the views of the people 
|of that province. Now, Sir, I beg to tel 
him that I consider this a somewhat si 
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the province returns a considerable num- 
ber of Members, and that he, in spite of 
frequent attempts, has_ been unable to 
seure any one of those seats. Now I 
have the honour to represent a very large 
county in that province, and I deny the 
correctness of his statement, that the ten- 
antty of Ulster feel a great alarm upon 
the subject of tenant-right; and simply for 
this reason, that they know that they are 
quite safe in the permanent enjoyment of 
it. It is perfectly true that the hon. Mem- 
ber has travelled about the country organ- 
ising an agitation in favour of his own Bill, 
and endeavouring to create insecurity and 
distrust where they did not prevail before. 
But what was the basis of that agitation ? 
Why, a wholesale misrepresentation of the 
landowners of that province. He assumed 
that they had some subtle scheme to de- 
prive the tenantry of their just rights, and 
he endeavoured to instil into their minds 
this poison—that their interests were in 
danger. Now, Sir, I deny that there exists 
any intention or wish on the part of the 
lndlords to infringe on the existing tenant- 
right of Ulster. I live amongst, and in 
familiar intercourse with, both the landlords 
and tenants of the county I represent, and 


Ihave never seen any such intention on 


the one hand, or alarm on the other. If 
anything so wrong, and I will add so 
foolish (for it would certainly fail), were to 
be attempted, I would most strenuously 
oppose it; but really the hon. Member 
displays so much misconception on the 
vhole subject, and exhibits such inconsis- 
tencies in his facts, that he is not qualified 
to givea second opinion on the question. 
Just now he stated, that in Ulster, even 
where there were small holdings, such was 
the seeurity felt, owing to the existence of 
tenant-right, that perfect order, content- 
ment, and good will prevailed; which he 
contrasted with the anarchy and crime that 
prevailed in other counties where tenant- 
night did not exist. Weil, if his testimony 
is worth anything, the House would na- 
turally conclude that Ulster was happy, 
contented, and quiet. Presently, how- 
ever, when he is bewailing the loss of his 
own absurd Bill, he tells us that, perhaps, 
his Bill might have allayed the universal 
alarm, distrust, and discontent that pre- 
wailed in Ulster; but that now, the indig- 
mation created by the rejection of his Bill 
Was 80 great, the tenants would not now 
take such terms, and had since made much 
larger demands. He even ventured to 
old out some kind of threats as to what 
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might happen if the great irritation was 
not speedily calmed. My reply to these 
characteristic inconsistencies is, that the 
hon. Member is as ignorant of the existing 
social condition of the province as he is of 
the opinions of its inhabitants. I must not 
be understood as stating that the tenantry 
of Ulster are indifferent to tenant-right. 
Far from it. What I state is, that they 
are not the authors of the agitation now 
going on upon the subject. The hon. 
Gentleman has pursued the usual course 
on such occasions. There are hired orators 
and secretaries—these, making use also of 
the repeal agitation machinery, go about 
to meetings and obtain signatures to peti- 
tions which have been previously prepared, 
and are all exactly in the same words, 
probably written by the hon. Gentleman 
himself. These petitions are then paraded 
about as if they emanated from and repre- 
sented the feeling of the great mass of the 
respectable, hardworking, and intelligent 
farmers of Ulster. Now I will give an 
example of this. We have heard his de- 
scription of the recent meeting at Dun- 
gannon. He has charged the English 
press with endeavouring to suppress what 
he terms ‘‘the magnificent spectacle of 
the tenant-right meeting at Dungannon, 
where 20,000 tenants met to express their 
sentiments.’” Now, Sir, unfortunately for 
the hon. Member, I happen to represent 
the county where Dungannon is situate, 
and I venture to assert that such a repre- 
sentation is the greatest delusion that ever 
was attempted to be palmed on the ere- 
dulity of the House. There never was so 
shallow an attempt to conceal a repeal 
agitation under the cover of a tenant- 
right association. I cannot understand 
how the hon. Member would have felt 
himself justitied in uttering such a mis- 
representation, for he might easily have ve- 
rified his statement. I will give the House 
& more correct description of that meeting, 
derived from the county paper—the Tyrone 
Constitution—and from private sources of 
undoubted accuracy. The chairman was, 
I believe, a retired Navy surgeon. The 
head orator was a Londonderry newspaper 
editor—the second orator was a petty ses- 
sions attorney, who is head of the repeal 
club at Dungannon. He, I believe, was 
secretary to the meeting. There were 
barely 4,000 persons present. No influen- 
tial farmer took any prominent part in the 
proceedings, and very few tenants were to 
be seen in the crowd. This is the magni- 
cent meeting of the wealthy and intelligent 
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farmers of all Ulster. The meeting was 
universally deemed a failure in the neigh- 
bourhood, as were others held at different 
places under similar auspices. The hon. 
Member does not know the tenants of 
Ulster as well as I do; and I can tell him 
that if they really thought that their pri- 
vileges were likely to be infringed, and 
their rights taken away, they would not 
require the petty machinery of the hon. 
Member’s agitation to protect them. They 
are a sturdy and very intelligent people, 
very well able to defend their own inter- 
ests, and to understand their own rights. 
They don’t want the hon. Member’s teach- 
ing as to what their rights are, or how they 
are to be maintained; and when I state my 
conviction that they do feel no alarm, it is 
because I kaow their confidence in their 
own strength and resources, if any one 
was so unwise and so unprincipled as to 
strive to assail them; and I must again re- 
mind the House that there is a broad dis- 
tinction between the present agitation and 
the real merits of the tenant-right ques- 
tion. It is the organised agitation that I 
designate as mischievous. 1 really should 


have thought that even the hon. Gentleman 
would have known that the people of Dun- 


gannon were able to defend themselves 
without his aid. I consider that Dungan- 
non is somewhat classical in this respect. 
It has made itself a name in history by its 
declaration of independence, and determi- 
nation to uphold its rights. It does not 
require external promptings as to its inter- 
ests, or the labours of itinerant spouters 
to teach the inhabitants their duty. I con- 
sider the conduct of the hon. Member as 
most mischievous, as he has inspired doubts 
where perfect security existed before. In 
opposing this Bill I do not wish in any way 
to diminish the power of tenant-right—on 
the contrary, I wish to see it permanent, 
as it has been for so many years. But the 
only really dangerous attack it has received 
has been from the hon. Member himself. 
He insists upon meddling with it, and 
moulding it into some legal form, and de- 
fining it by technical phrases. In this at- 
tempt he has overlooked the great pecu- 
liarities of the custom. In each locality it 
is well understood; but the practice differs 
materially in different places, so that the 
attempt to square it into some legal shape 
has endangered many local customs, and 
thrown a general doubt upon the expedi- 
ency of a practice which it is found so dif- 
ficult legally to define. But I am obliged 
to the hon. Member for one thing. I know 
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his love for notoriety—how grateful to his 
feelings is the incense of flattery at publi 
dinners. Well, he went on a tour of pop, 
larity hunting, and, amongst other Places 
he presided at a dinner at Londondem 
At that dinner the real nature of the agita. 
tion, and the ulterior views of its author: 
became manifest; and it opened the eyes 
of the farmers, who soon saw how fore; 
to their interests were the real motives of 
the agitators. I said the farmers of Ulste 
were intelligent and industrious—I my 
now add that they are honest and consciep. 
tious. Before that dinner they did not. 
derstand the nature of the agitation, and 
they thought there really must be some 
plot hatching against their interests, » 
that they were lending a willing ear to 
those who styled themselves defenders of 
the tenant-right; but when they saw that, 
under the mask of that name, demands 
were made, and claims put forth, which 
they knew were never included in the tenant. 
right system, they withdrew from the agi. 
tation; they honestly said—No, we will not 
demand what we know in our consciences 
we never thought were included in the 
tenant-right. For instance, the “ unlimited 
power of sale to the highest bidder,” and 
the right to have a Government valuation 
as to the amount of rent—these were 
never in Tyrone considered as part of the 
tenant-right system. One word more, Sir, 
and I have finished with the hon. Member. 
He has accused the press of a conspiracy 
to prevent his eloquent speeches and his 
magnificent meetings from being known to 
the public. I presume this is a Saxon 
conspiracy, that prevented the 20,000 ten- 
ants at Dungannon from being duly pa- 
raded before the public. The fact is, the 
press knows the real meaning and the 
true value of such meetings a great deal 
better than the hon. Member. They acted 
as honest men, who understood the che 
racter of these tenant-right meetings, and 
knew that they were got up to cover another 
and most mischievous agitation. 

Mr. W. FAGAN said, the noble Lord 
had not the least justification for the at- 
tack he had made upon the hon. Member 
for Rochdale. The hon. Member was ote 
of the largest landed proprietors m 
province of Ulster, and upon his own prv- 
perty he practically carried out the pr: 
ciple of tenant-right, which he wished the 
House to adopt. The hon. Member for 
Rochdale was justified in saying, that the 
province of Ulster was in alarm concer 


ing tenant-right; but he was glad that the 
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jon. Member for Rochdale did not oppose 
he Bill going into Committee; for al- 
though it was not adequate to meet all the 
eils, yet there was a deal of good in the 
Bil, There was an excellent provision 
yhich placed poor-rates and grand-jury cess 
on the landlord in all cases where the ten- 
antry were at will; it would force the land- 
lords to do that which, apparently, they 
were notinclined to do, namely, give leases 
tothe tenantry. If this Bill became the 
law of the land, there were several provi- 
sions which would induce the landlords to 
change the system, or, at all events, to 
take off from the tenantry a great portion 
ofthe severe burdens which now oppressed 


them. 

$x W. SOMERVILLE thought that 
the House had been led away from the 
Motion of the hon. Member for West Sur- 
ry, by the address which the hon. Mem- 
ber fer Rochdale had thought it his duty 
tomake; he would therefore call the at- 
tention of the House briefly to the Bill of 
the hon. Gentleman. Hé had been in 
hopes, considering that there was a Com- 
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landlord was not to get possession till he 
had repaid the expenditure. He said, 
that that was neither more nor less than 
making the landlord purchase his estate 
over again—one of the most monstrous 
propositions that ever was propounded. 
It did not alter the real principle of the 
Bill if every one of these sublettings 
could be proved; it would be just as 
monstrous as if the whole farm had been 
jhanded over. There was now a Bill 
| before the House for the sale of encum- 
| bered estates. What was the use of the 
House losing time in passing a Bill for 
the sale of encumbered estates, if they 
passed such a Bill as this? A man buys 
an estate in Ireland at twenty-five years’ 
purchase, and the tenant shows him a piece 
of paper telling him that he is to pay 
twenty years’ purchase more. It had been 
said that there would be no peace in Ire- 
land unless the House sanctioned the prin- 
ciple of the tenant-right. What that prin- 
ciple was he had never been able to under- 
stand. He had seen a letter written by 
| Mr. Laman, the seeretary of one of the 








nittee sitting upstairs, and considering the | meetings, in which it was stated that from 
provisions of the Bill introduced by Go-| the nature of the Ulster tenant-right, and 
venment, which, toa certain extent, were | the difficulty of ascertaining what it was, 
retrospective, that the hon. Gentleman | it was impossible to legislate. The hon. 
would have responded to the appeal made | Gentleman who spoke last had approved of 
tohim by the Secretary of State, and the clause in this Bill transferring the pay- 
have consented at present to postpone his| ment of the county cess, in cases of ten- 


Motion for going into Committee. 
vhat was the effect of the second clause ? 
If the House should agree with him in 
opinion as to the effect of that clause, it 
would be hardly necessary to deal with any 
further provisions of the Bill, but they 
might consent at once to the Motion to go 
into Committee this day six months. The 
effect of the second clause was, that the 
landlord was not to take possession until 
he had paid the tenant whatever sum he 
had paid in obtaining the occupancy of the 
farm. That was, in so many words, forcing 
the landlord in Ireland to purchase his pro- 
perty over again. Conceive a landlord who 
ad been receiving a moderate rate of 6s. 
a aere, under a long lease, which was a 
case of common occurrence: the lease 
dropped; he found that the farm, which 


had originally been an entire farm, was cut | 


up into 100 or 200 portions; the tenants 
fall into arrear, he asks for possession; how 
do they act ? Every one of them produces 
& piece of paper, claiming compensation 
for improvements. What an inducement 
to fraud—what an inducement to immo- 


tility! because, if this Bill passed, the 


But | aney at will, from the occupier to the 
| 


landlord. That might or might not be a 
| good provision, but it would be a provi- 
| sion which should form part of some Bill 
|having reference to the grand-jury law. 
| He was sorry that his hon. Friend had 
|thought it necessary to produce such a 
| Bill; but as it was produced, he hoped the 
House would coincide with him. He moved 
'that the House go into Committee this 
| day six months. 

Mr. P. SCROPE said, that there was 
another party to this question besides the 
landlords, and that was the party of the 
tenants. If the House would only consider 
what the condition of the tenants was, 
they would not wonder at the insecurity 
felt by the tenants of Ulster, or the dissa- 
tisfaction they felt at the present state of 
things, or their desire to have their inter- 
ests put on a more permanent footing. 
The tenants might be dispossessed, by a 
short notice, of property that had been 
held by them for generations—property 
which had been looked upon as creditor 
and debtor property. They found that 
they held that property entirely at the 
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mercy of the landlord. They had be- | should pass with as little delay as possibj, 
come aware of the insecurity on which | and that some check should be placed w ‘ 
they held it, and were desirous that it} the disgraceful scenes which were, he Was 
should have a legal foundation. In spite | sorry to say, of almost daily occurrence: 
of the statement of the noble Lord as to houses were levelled, and families had been 
the feelings of Ulster, he was inclined to | turned adrift; and he repeated there eoulj 
believe that the feeling was of a stronger | be no subject more worthy than this of the 
character than the noble Lord was willing | attention of a humane and Christian people, 
to admit. The opinions of the hon. Mem- | He trusted, before the Session terminated, 
ber for Rochdale were becoming prevalent | that a measure satisfactory to the people 
in Ulster; the tenants would no longer be | of Ireland would be passed; for as long as 
content to hold their vast amount of pro-/| the present state of things- existed, there 
perty on so uncertain a foundation as the | would be security for neither property nor 
kindness of the landlord. Some landlords | life. 

had for many years past broken down this Mr. HERBERT, in illustration of the 
tenant-right by degrees; the tenants felt | ignorance which English gentlemen labow. 
that they might lose it altogether, at all | ed under with regard to the real nature of 


events they were liable to be dispossessed | the case of Ireland, stated that lately an 


of it by degrees. The noble Lord had | 
said, that it could not be taken away, | 
because universal insurrection would be 


English secretary came over to that cou. 
try. It appeared that he had received g 
letter from a gentleman in Drogheda, and 


the consequence: but was that the tenure | his first question upon arriving in Dublin 
on which the Legislature would wish an| was, where is Drogheda? Now he be. 
immense amount of property to be held ? | lieved that if the hon. Member for Stroud 
In this country a feeling ought to prevail | did them the honour to visit Ireland, his first 
in the Legislature that the rights which | question would be a similar one. He de. 
belong to any portion of the industrious | sired the House to recollect, that in: Ire. 
classes should be sanctioned by law. The} land, were land put up for sale, that the 
customs which had prevailed in Ulster | highest rent would be offered without the 


for centuries past was similar to the| slighest reference to the value of the pr. 


copyhold customs in England, which had|perty. Such was the morbid passion of 


been settled by law, and the tenants of | the people to obtain possession of land. By 


Ulster only made a reasonable demand in| this proposed Bill the landlord would be 


asking to be placed on the same footing. 
The hon. Member for Rochdale was justi- | 
fied in calling upon the House to sanction | 
the principle of the legislation of tenant- 
right in Ulster. He believed this to be a 
question upon which the pacification of | 
Ireland, and the security of England de- | 
pended. It was the immigration of Irish | 
poverty which was driving the population | 
of this country to a state of misery. He} 
maintained that Ireland had ample means 


| compelled to pay for what was anything but 


an improvement—for what, in his opinion, 
was absolutely the reverse. And if the 
hon. Member would buy an estate in the 
south of Ireland, he would find many im- 
provements made; and if he came over 
with the benevolent intention of paying for 
all such improvements, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred he would return with his 
money in his pocket. In proof of the mis- 
chievous effect of agitation upon this sub- 


of supporting her own population; and he | ject, he had only to refer to the statement 


implored the House, as they felt for the | 
tranquillity and safety of the empire, to} 
take into consideration a measure of this 
description, which would tend to enable the 
Irish to live at home. There was another 
branch of the subject upon which he de- 
sired to say a few words. He alluded to 
the hardships inflicted upon the small far- 
mers by their wholesale eviction from their 
holdings. He wished to ask the right hon. 
Baronet below him in what stage the Bill 
for the better protection of evicted tenants 
in Ireland, which he had introduced before 
the holidays, now stood? He considered 
that it was most desirable that that Bill 





just. 


which had been made, that now the people 
would not be satisfied with that amount of 
tenant-right which would formerly have 
satisfied them. He did not think that he 
could, with any propriety, vote upon the 
question, should it come to a division, a 
he was a Member of a Committee upstairs 
to which a similar measure had been re 
ferred. And if English Members would 
come down and attend that Committee, 
they would see that Irish landlords were 
quite willing to grant all that was fair and 


CotoneL CONOLLY condemned oh 
terference of the hon. Members for Stro 
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snd Rochdale as most pernicious, and as 
most productive of dissatisfaction. Since 
this agitation, the demands of the people 
had become most unreasonable. He was 
hound, for the security to property, to de- 
nounce in the strongest terms the course 
which these Gentlemen were pursuing. He 
had no doubt that they were actuated by 
the most benevolent motives. He, for his 
part, did not object to paying for what 
real improvements had been made; but 
what he objected to was, the restrictive 
character of this Bill; and persons who 
were desirous of the enlargement of their 
furms should not be prevented from carry- 
ing out their views by the cocking up of a 
pigsty, which would be then denominated 
an improvement. 

Sm G. GREY rose in consequence of a 
question which had been addressed to him 
bythe hon. Member for Stroud. He would 
take the opportunity of stating that the 
observation of his right hon. Friend, which 
had been so much commented upon, namely, 
that such a provision would subject the 
proprietors to repurchase their estates, 
oly referred to the second clause of the 
Bill. He was surprised to see such a Bill 
in the hands of the hon. Member for West 
Surrey (Mr. Drummond), who had upon 
a previous night so eloquently denounced 
the French proposition, Toute propriété 
est volée. 

Mr.C. ANSTEY considered theprinciple 
of the Bill as most valuable, and suggested 
that they should go into Committee pro 
forma. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Committee put 
of for six months. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTORS BILL. 


House in Committee on the Parliamen- 
tary Electors Bill. 


On the lst Clause— 


“No person required an order to be placed on 
the list of voters to pay any rate or taxes except 
those payable on October 11 of preceding year.” 

Mr. FORBES opposed this measure as 
tending to make an important innovation 
othe Reform Bill, and as being a virtual 
repeal of the ratepaying clause. 

Sm De LACY EVANS apologised for 
the measure being rather a homeeopathic 
dose of reform, than, as the hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to think, an important innova- 
ton on the Reform Bill. His bill only pro- 
posed to extend the time for the payment 
of rates, 


The Committee divided on the question 
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that the clause stand part of the Bill:— 
Ayes 58; Noes 47: Majority 11. 


List of the Aves. 


Baines, M. T. 
sernal, R, 

Boyd, J. 

Bunbury, E. H. 
Callaghan, D. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Divett, E. 
Drummond, HE. 
Elliot, hon, J. E. 
Evans, W, 

Fagan, J. 

Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
FitzPatrick, rt. hon. J. 
Fordyce, A. D. 
Forster, M. 

Fox, W. J. 
Grenfell, C. P. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Henley, J. W. 
Henry, A. 

Herbert, H. A. 
Hill, Lord M. 
IIlobhouse, T. B. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Hume, J. 

King, hon. P. J. L. 
Lacy, H. C. 
Langston, J. II. 
Maher, N. V. 


Maitland, T. 
Marshall, W. 
Milner, W. M. E, 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L, 
Perfect, R. 

Pusey, P. 

Rice, E. R. 
Russell, F. C. I. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sandars, G. 

Serope, G. P. 
Somerville, rt.hn.SirW 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Sullivan, M. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Townshend, Capt, 
Trelawny, J. 8. 
Turner, E, 
Williams, J. 
Wilson, M. 

Wood, W. P. 


TELLERS, 
Evans, Sir D. L. 
Pechell, Capt. 


List of the Nors. 


Adderley, C. B. 
Arkwright, G. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Benett, J. 
Bourke, R. S. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Bunbury, W. M. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Christy, S. 

Cole, hon, IT. A, 
Dodd, G. 
Dundas, G. 

Du Pre, C. 
Farrer, J. 
Galway, Visct. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gooch, E. 8S. 
Goring, C. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Grogan, E. 
Gwyn, H. 
Hornby, J. 
Hotham, Lord 
Ingestre, Visct. 


Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Keogh, W. 
Lewis, rt. hon. Sir T. F, 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Maenaghten, Sir E. 
Manners, Lord C, S. 
Masterman, J. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Miles, W. 
Napier, J. 
Neeld, J. 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
Patten, J. W. 
Prime, R. 
Richards, R. 
Seymer, IT. K. 
Stafford, A. 
Stephenson, R. 
Thompson, Ald, 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Villiers, Visct. 
Waddington, H, § 
TELLERS, 
Conolly, Col. 
Forbes, W. 


House resumed, and adjourned at Five 


o'clock. 
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Minvtes.] Took the Oaths.—Several Lords. 
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2* Gertificates for Killing Hares (Scotland); Game Certi- 
ficates for Killing Hares; Criminal Law Consolidation 
(No. 2); Copyhold Enfranchisement Extension. 

Petitions PRESENTED. From Dumbarton, and a great 
Number of other Places, against the Marriage (~cotland) 
Bill, and the Registering Births, &c. (Seotland) Bill.— 
From Dufftown, for Facilitating the Attainment of Sites 
for Churches in Scotland.—From Peterhead, against any 
Alteration of the Navigation Laws.— From Aberdeen, for 
Revision of the Excise Laws—From Dunbar, complain- 
ing of the Inadequacy of the Remuneration of School- 
masters in Scotland.—From Runcorn, and other Places, 


Spain—Dismissal 


against the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on the Sabbath. | 


—From Saffron Walden, for the Adoption of Measures 
for the Suppression of Seduction and Prostitution.— 


From Members of several Lodges of the Independent | 


Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity, for the Exten- 
sion of the Provisions of the Benefit Societies Act to that 
Order.—From the Parish of Kenilworth, against the Ad- 
mission of Jews into Parliament. 


SPAIN—DISMISSAL OF SIR H. BULWER. 
Lorp STANLEY said, that he wished 


to ask a question with reference to the re- 
cent communications between our Govern- 
ment and that of Spain; he would enter 
into no discussion upon the merits of the 
case, but confine himself to a statement of 
so much of the correspondence as would 
make his question intelligible. 
Spanish Government had taken the very 
strong step—a step so strong as, in his 


judgment, hardly to be capable of entire | 


vindication under any circumstances what- 
ever—of dismissing Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ter from Madrid at very short notice, they 
must have been aware that that step must 
necessarily be regarded with great jealousy, 


and probably with great indignation, in this | 


country; and they hastened to remove the 
impression it would produce by sending over 
the Count Mirasol upon a confidential mis- 
sion to explain to the British Government 
the circumstances under which that step 
had been taken, and to vindicate, if possi- 
ble, their own procedure. He arrived on 
the 25th of May; but the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary, whether correctly or in- 
correctly, came to the conclusion that it 
was his duty not to receive any communi- 
cation through the Count Mirasol, and he 
informed the Spanish Minister in this coun- 
try that if the Government of Spain had 
any communication to make to the British 
Government, he (the Spanish Minister) 
was the proper channel through which it 
was to be made. 
the 29th of May to the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, M. Isturitz 
stated that, in consequence of this deter- 
mination of the British Government, it 
would be his duty to transmit to them him- 
self the statements of which the Count de 
Mirasol was the bearer; and two days af- 


terwards Lord Palmerston inquired when | 
l 
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After the | 


In a private note of | 
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the communication would be made; buty 
| Isturitz then replied, that in the eireyp. 
| stances in which he was placed, he ij 
not feel himself fully authorised to presen 
those communications with which another 
person had been charged, and that hy 
| could not take upon himself to make them, 
On the 6th of June Lord Palmerston jy 
|eonsequence addressed to M. Isturits 
letter, of which the following was the eon. 
| eluding portion :— 


“* Her Majesty’s Government cannot Roquiesce 
in a course of proceeding so disrespectful to the 
British Crown. If the Count Mirasol has brought 
| any statement which it is fitting that the Goven. 
| ment of Spain should submit for the consideration 

of Her Majesty’s Government, in explanation or 
jin justification of the conduct pursued towards 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Madrid, Her Majesty's 
Government are entitled to call upon you as the 
official and accredited organ of your Government 
at this Court, to make that statement, and to send 
| it to me in writing forthwith. 
“T now formally and officially call upon you to 
do so; and it is my duty to add, that if you do 
| not do so within two days after the date of this 
letter, Her Majesty’s Government will deem them- 
| selves entitled to assume that Count Mirasol has 
| brought no statements or explanations which are 
| in the slightest degree deserving of consideration; 
and that the Spanish Government in sending him 
hither had no serious or becoming purpose in 
view ; and I have further to say, that as no state- 
ments can be admitted by Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment except those on which the Spanish Govern- 
ment acted at the time, no supplementary state- 
| ments which may hereafter reach you from Madrid 
|} can be received, nor can be taken into considera- 
tion by Her Majesty’s Government in forming 
their final judgment on this important matter.” 


| 
| 
| On the next day, the 7th, M. Isturitz sent 
to Lord Palmerston an answer, which con- 
| cluded thus :— 
| “This mission, which the Gentleman intrusted 
| with it would have been able fully to execute as 
he might have thought proper, might have been 
| considered by Her Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
| ment a sufficient satisfaction or otherwise; but, 
| without perverting intentions and words, never, at 
| any possible period, could it be called a p 
ing disrespectful to the British Crown, since, on 
the contary, it was expressly intended by the 
| Spanish Government as an act of consideration 
and just respect called for by the circumstances 
| in which it originated. Motives, on which I ab 
stain from passing any judgment, determined your 
| Excellency not to receive the Count Mirasol, with- 
| out your Excellency being able to know, officially, 
whether he came with a diplomatic character of 
not—a quality, however, which was not rigorously 
| indispensable for the fulfilment of an honourable 
| and friendly mission. However that may be, the 
| refusal of your Excellency, and the approaching 
departure of the Count Mirasol from England, 
have already disposed of this question, to which it 
has been attempted to give undue importance, 
your Excellency will find me prepared to follow 
| out the principal question in the fulfilment of my 
duties. No one so much as myself deplores the 
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nt state of the relations between the Govern- 
nent of Her Catholic Majesty and that of Her 
Britannic Majesty ; and I will not allow an oppor- 
tunity to pass without expressing my desire to 
bring it to an early and satisfactory termination. 
[have nothing to add now to what I have already 
written to your Excellency upon this question, 
except that I am prepared to receive your replies 
or your resolutions. If at a later period, if dur- 
ing the sojourn which I may have to make in this 
capital, my Government sends me communications 
to transmit to your Excellency, I shall transmit 
them; and your Excellency will use your discre- 
tion in receiving them or in rejecting them, as 
appears to be indicated in the concluding para- 
ph of your Excellency’s communication of yes- 
terday, the 6th, to which I have replied to-day, 
the Tth, before the term fixed in the unusual inti- 
nation contained in it.” 
The reply of Lord Palmerston, dated the 
12th, went into an elaborate examination 
of the communications which he had re- 
ceived, and the noble Lord intimated that 
wider the circumstances M. Isturitz would 
do well to quit this country forthwith. In 
consequence of that intimation, he did quit, 
oa the 14th inst., without having delivered 
to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs the papers explanatory of 
the act of the Spanish Government, which 
had been thus sent over by a confidential 
agent, who had been despatched with such 
anxiety that not a moment should be lost 
that he arrived here, as he (Lord Stanley) 
believed, before Sir H. Bulwer. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had laid the corre- 
spondence on the table as being closed; but 
he (Lord Stanley) believed that M. Isturitz 
had not left this country twenty-four hours 
before a despatch from Madrid arrived, 
giving him instructions to communicate to 
the British Government the papers in- 
trusted to Count Mirasol, and also for- 
warding additional papers. Apart from 
liplomatie etiquette it would certainly seem 
that a knowledge of these communications 
Was necessary for a full consideration of 
the merits of the case, and in order to en- 
ible Parliament and the country to form a 
just estimate—he would not say of the 
question whether the Spanish Government 
vere justified in dismissing our Minister, 
bt—whether they had fair reason to be- 
lieve that his conduct was a departure from 
the ordinary functions of a Minister in a 
foreign country, and that he was intriguing 
‘or the purpose of overthrowing the exist- 
ng institutions of Spain—a belief which 
vould go far to remove part of the offen- 
we character of the very strong step they 
took in removing him. There appeared, 
wever, to be considerable difficulty in 
resenting to Parliament the papers upon 
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which the question turned. He wished to 
ask, whether the communication intrusted 
to Count Mirasol had been subsequently 
tendered by the Spanish Minister here, or 
the Secretary of the Embassy, or any other 
person, to the British Government, and 
received by them; and whether, if 80, it 
would be laid before Parliament ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he would abstain, like the noble Lord, from 
going into the merits of the case, and that 
after diplomatic relations between this 
country and Spain had ceased, no further 
communication was received from the Em- 
bassy, or could be received. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that as diplo- 
matic relations had ceased, they could not 
be in a fair position to judge of the con- 
duct of Spain. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that the Spanish Government had had an 
opportunity of stating their case, and had 
abstained from doing so. 

The Eart of ABERDEEN considered 
that Parliament could not, in this state of 
things, and with the imperfect statement 
laid upon the table, pronounce any judg- 
ment upon the question, but must wait for 
that information which Her. Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had declined to receive, but 
which he presumed the Spanish Govern- 
ment would take means of communicating 
to the world. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that Parliament had not yet been called 
upon to pronounce any opinion upon the 
subject. 


CRIMINAL LAW CONSOLIDATION 
(No. 2) BILL. 

Lorp BROUGHAM moved the Second 
Reading of this Bill. It would on Saturday 
next be thirty-two years since an address 
was presented to the Prince Regent by 
both Houses of Parliament, praying His 
Royal Highness to appoint Commissioners 
to digest the statute law of this country. 
Although thirty-two years, however, had 
elapsed since that time, no legislative mea- 
sures had been adopted on this important 
subject. There were some persons who were 
anxious for reforms in the law, but who 
would not be satisfied with any reforms that 
might be proposed : while there were others 
who were opposed to all reform, and who 
seemed to think that the law of England was 
almost perfect. For his own part he was in 
favour of well-considered and slow—because 
sure—reforms in the law; for he desired 
soto amend the law of England that it might 
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be not only almost but altogether perfect. | considered, and with a seriousness gp, 
In asking their Lordships to give this Bill a | sistent with the importance of the ques. 
second reading, he proposed to refer to a/ tion. 

Select Committee, and he intended to lay} Lorp BROUGHAM rejoiced to see the 
before that Committee a digest of the re-| carnestness and zeal with which the nobjp 
ports of the Commissioners who had col-} Earl had taken up this subject; but he 
lected information on this subject. He | might be allowed to observe that zeal wy 
did not propose to proceed with the Bill in | more valuable when it was accompanied by 
the present Session, and therefore ample | knowledge, than when it was dissociate 
opportunity would be afforded during the | from it. Now, as the law at present stood, 
long vacation of considering its provi-| any dean and chapter, or bishop, acting as 


sions. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR was glad 
that his noble and learned Friend proposed 
to refer this Bill to a Select Committee, as | 
it related to a subject upon which many | 
different opinions existed, and one which | 
required serious consideration. | 

Lorpv CAMPBELL also expressed his | 
entire approval of the course taken by his | 
noble and learned Friend. He thought, | 
however, that if his noble Friend had com- | 
municated privately with the Judges, and | 
with other persons conversant with this | 
subject, he might have brought his Bill to | 
something like perfection before he had 
submitted it to the House. If the noble | 
and learned Lord persevered in the course | 
upon which he had entered—if he intro- | 
duced a comprehensive and beneficial re- | 
form in the law of this country—he would, 
like another great man, go down to poste- 
rity with his code in his hand. 

The Eart of POWIS said, he wished 
to call their Lordships’ attention to a very 
important provision in this Bill. Among 
the clauses relating to offences against the 
Queen’s person, not amounting to high | 
treason, there was one providing that any | 
dean or chapter who should refuse the elee- 
tion as bishop of a person named in a letter 
missive, or any bishop or archbishop who 
should refuse to proceed, in a certain num- 
ber of days, to the consecration of such 
person, should be guilty of an offence under 
that Bill, and should be punishable by im- 
prisonment for a period not exceeding three 
years, or by fine, arbitrary and unlimited, 
or by both. He considered that, if a per- 
son holding ecclesiastical dignity felt it his 
duty, under certain circumstances (which 
they would easily conceive might arise, as 
such instances had already occurred), to 
refuse election or consecration to any indi- 
vidual who might be appointed to the office 
of bishop, such a person should not be 
stigmatised as an offender against the 
Queen’s person, or classed with Chartists. 
He thought the interests of the Church re- 
quired that this subject should be carefully 





|the noble Lord had described, were liable 
to what was termed in law the penalties of 
premunire—to forfeiture of lands and te. 
nements, goods and chattels, and to in. 
prisonment during life. But the purpose 
of his (Lord Brougham’s) Bill was to abolish 
premunire in this case altogether, and to 
diminish the punishment to imprisonment 
for three years. The Crown really ap. 
pointed the bishop, but there was stil] pre- 
served an absurd ceremony, whereby the 
deans and chapters were called upon to 
elect a person as to whom they had no 
choice; and in all cases all opposers of his 
election were called upon to appear, and if 
they did appear they would not be heard, 
and if they did not appear they were de. 
clared contumacious. He thought thatas 
the Crown in fact appointed the bishop, it 
would be much better that the Crom 
should do it in form as well as in sub- 
stance. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that the proposed 
alteration was very favourable to deans 
and chapters, and other ecclesiastical per- 
sons, who might under the present law 
incur the penalties of premunire ; but he 
must say that he hoped this would be taken 
out of the criminal code altogether, and 
that the power of appointing the bishops 
would be vested directly in the Crown. 

The Ear. of ELLENBOROUGH ob- 
served, that though the Crown were to ap- 
point directly, yet the archbishop must 
consecrate, and then the difficulty, which 
it was suggested might be avoided by the 
direct nomination of the bishop by the 
Crown, might arise. 

Lorp DENMAN said, the election and 
consecration of bishops were ministerial 
not judicial acts. It was a direction 
the archbishop. Certain questions were 
asked by the archbishop, and when they 
were answered he was bound to proc 
with the ceremony. 

Bill read 28, and referred to. Select 
Committee. 


Committee named. 
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cOPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT EXTEN- 
SION BILL. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR moved 
the Second Reading of this Bill. It pro- 
fessed to deal only with certain particular 
cireumstances connected with copyhold 
tenure, which, in the present state of the 
law, made that species of property less pro- 
ductive than it might otherwise be, both 
tothe tenant and the lord, and less bene- 
fcial to the community at large. Their 
Lordships were aware of the great difficul- 
ties and inconveniences which beset copy- 
hold tenure in many respects; and he would 
advert to those particular cases to which 
the present Bill referred. The Bill pro- 
fessed to deal with the following manorial 
rights, viz., the rights to fines, rents, he- 
riots, and all other payments and renders, 
periodical or casual, in money or otherwise, 
the lord’s right to timber, the lord’s right 
to enter for forfeiture by reason of waste, 
and all his other rights in respect of the 
commission and permission of waste, and 
provided that they might be commuted by 
the copyhold commissioners on the appli- 
cation of a tenant, according to the mode 
of proceeding set forth in the Bill. The 


customary claims for heriots also made it 
necessary that some such measure as the 


present should receive the sanction of Par- 
lament. The claims on account of the 
value of timber likewise demanded the at- 
tention of the Legislature; he would put 
the case of a well-timbered estate—it 
might possibly be an estate good for no- 
thing else than the production of timber, 
and if held of the lord of the manor by a 
copyholder, the tenant could not touch the 
timber, neither could the lord; and by that 
state of the law the timber on the estate 
was rendered utterly useless. It was 
surely not fitting that the law should in 
that respect at least remain unaltered. 
That which they were, then, called upon 


to do, and that which the Bill went to | 


dfiect, would be to create out of copyhold 
property an estate of full value, giving 
due compensation both to the lord and the 
tenant. Suppose, for example, that there 
Was an estate, the existing value of which 
was 15,0001., the tenant’s interest being 
Worth 10,0007., the lord’s worth 5,0001. 
Let them suppose that estate enfranchised, 
and rendered thereby worth 20,0000.; he 
id by no means propose that the augmen- 
lation of value, being 5,000U., should go 
tither to the lord or the tenant—what he 
should propose was, that they should par- 
Uecipate in the benefits of the increase. 
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Further, it was proposed that compensation 
should be given to the parties interested, 
not only for what they possessed, but for 
that which they might reasonably expect 
to possess—the power of making such 
compensation being limited by the value of 
the property. There was one other topic 
to which he wished to refer before he sat 
down, and that related to the steward’s 
fees, which generally varied in different 
manors; provision, as far as possible, should 
be made to meet this difficulty, but he 
hoped without injuriously interfering with 
vested rights. He trusted it would be 
found that the Bill sufficiently dealt with 
this part of the subject. He had only to 
add, that it was proposed to give the ten- 
ant the right of building without losing 
the benefit of his expenditure, and, as 
much as possible, to facilitate fair and fit- 
ting improvements. These were the prin- 
cipal outlines of the measure, and, having 
laid them before their Lordships, it was 
not necessary that he should any further 
trouble the House. 

The Marquess of SALISBURY ad- 
mitted the necessity of amendment in the 
law, but doubted that the present Bill 
would correct the existing evils. The Bill, 
he thought, would not be satisfactory cither 
to lords of the manors or to copykold ten- 
ants; whilst its direct tendency was to de- 
stroy the copyhold tenure—in many re- 
spects a convenient one—throughout the 
country. The noble and learned Lord had 
complained of the hardship of the heriot 
fine, which operated as a heavy tax. With 
regard to this objection, and that the in- 
cidents of the copyhold tenure obstructed 
improvements, it was sufficient to say that 
much of the land in agriculture, constantly 
improved, was copyhold; and that cottages 
were built upon copyhold land—and why ? 
Beeause, whilst it was practically equal to 
freehold, it was less expensive. The noble 
Marquess enumerated various objections to 
the Bill; but his speech was very imper- 
fectly heard. His Lordship moved that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
six months. 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, it appeared to 
him that, by the Bill as it stood, lords of 
the manor were not fairly treated. They 
had, at present, a certain protection against 
copyhold tenants, in respect to nuisances 
upon land, which protection the Bill, as it 
stood, took away, without the slighest com- 
pensation. The compulsory commutation 
was not entirely reciprocal; the tenant 
might compel the lord to commute, but 
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not the lord the tenant. 
manor should—as he had at present—in 
ease of an application for commutation by 
a tenant, have the option of purchasing 
out the whole of the copyhold tenure be- 
foreth e tenant could enforce a commuta- 
tion. He did not draw the same infer- 
ence as the noble Marquess from the in- 
crease of buildings upon copyhold pro- 
perty; it often arose from necessity. The 


fine upon the death of a copyholder was | 


claimed at a time when the family were 
least able to pay it; and the fines some- 
times occurred in such quick succession as 
to reduce a family to indigence. With re- 
gard to the mode of commutation, whether 
fixed fines or rent-charge—there was not 
much difference between them—it should 
be so regulated as to secure the interests 
of both parties. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought the prin- 
ciple of the measure dangerous in itself, 
but still more so on account of the argu- 
ments by which it had been sustained. He 
contended that the present system had 
worked well, and that it ought not to be 
altered by reason of a few extreme cases 
of hardship. 


Lorp CAMPBELL defended the Bill, 
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The lord of the | luntary commutations were making satis. 
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| factory progress. If the noble Lord press. 


| 


| 





ed his Amendment to a division, he would 
vote for it, because he thought the Bill 
unjust, unnecessary, and mischievous jp 
principle. 

Lorp ABINGER thought that it was 
best to leave these rights to be gradually 
abolished by voluntary commutation. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR was w. 
derstood to express a hope that the House 
would read the Bill a second time, and it 
could then be amended in Committee, 

On question that the word “now” stand 
part of the Motion, House divided :—Cop. 
tent 31; Not-content 16: Majority 15, 

Resolved in the Affirmative. 

Bill read 24, 


EVICTED DESTITUTE POOR (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Order of the Day for the further consid. 
eration of the Amendments, moved on re- 
port, read. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE had no objection 
to a Bill for making a fair and just provi- 
sion for the relief of evicted destitute per- 
sons; but that object could be better ear. 


| ried out than in the manner here contem- 


which he conceived to be necessary to do| plated. He should propose that the notice 


away with an unnecessary odium upon a| required by the Bill in case of an ejectment 


particular tenure. 


Glancing at the history | should, instead of being a vague notice 


of copyhold tenure, the noble and learned | giving the names of the lands, specify the 


Lord showed the successive ameliorations 
by which the grievances under which copy- 
helders laboured had been removed, and 
argued that the compulsory enfranchise- 
ment of copyholds would be beneficial to 
lords of manors as well as to other parties 
affected by the Bill. 

The Eart of HARROWBY said, that 
the feeling of the country was universally 
opposed to the existing system. He should, 
therefore, vote for the second reading of 
the Bill, and should consider in Committee 
any objections which might be offered to 
the details. 

Lorp STANLEY said, that the Com- 
missioners had recommended compulsory 
commutation, but not compulsory enfran- 
chisement. Under a system of compulsory 
enfranchisement poor copyholders would 
be obliged to take a more expensive tenure, 
and pay a sum of money for taking it, with- 
out receiving an equivalent advantage. It 
appeared to him that the proposed altera- 
tion would be productive of more injury 
and inconvenience than could fairly be at- 
tributed to the existing system. The Bill 
was uncalled for and unnecessary, for vo- 





name of every tenant to be evicted; and 
that, instead of being sent by post to the 
guardians of the union, it should be given di- 
rect to the relieving officer, whe would be 
close by, and in possession of funds to relieve 
with at once. In nine cases out of ten in Ire- 
land, ejectments were brought, not to ob- 
tain possession of the premises, but to com- 
pel payment of rent; and the rent being 
paid, no dispossession took place. To fe- 
quire notice to be given in all cases, and 
to be given to the board of guardians, 
would tend to excite animosities needlessly. 
The lst Clause of this Bill provided that 
all writs of ejectment executed during the 
winter should be served a certain time be- 
fore sunset; and he intended to propose 
that these writs should be served in the 
same manner as all other law processes, 
between sunrise and sunset. He also et- 
tertained objections to the 5th Clause. 
Under the existing law, it was necesssary 
that notices should be served on all indiv 
duals residing upon land before such indi- 
viduals could be served with writs of eject- 
ment; and if one occupier was omitted, he 
might at once, by his affidavit, put aa @ 
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io the whole proceedings. But by the 5th 
Clause of this Bill, it was proposed that 
notices should be required to be served 
upon persons entering on the occupation of 
property after writs of ejectment had been 
grved on the previous occupiers; and in 
ease of failure or neglect, penalties were 
imposed. He considered this a most ob- 
jectioable provision; for these changes of 
possession might be made for the mere 
urposes of fraud. He therefore begged 
to move that the House be put again into 
(ommittee on the Bill, in order that he 
night have an opportunity of proposing 
Amendments to meet these objections. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
uid, as the Amendments suggested by his 
noble Friend would affect the character of 
the Bill, he had no objection to its recom- 
nittal, in order that those Amendments 
night be considered, and that, if neces- 
wry, the sense of the House might be 
taken upon them. 

Agreed to. House in Committee. 

The Earl of Suarressury, Chairman 
of Committees, being absent, Lord Brav- 
“ort was moved to be Chairman. 

Lor) REDESDALE said, that as their 
lordships had gone into Committee before 
the Motion was made, they were in this 
iifieulty, that there was no one who had 
power to put the question. 

Lor) CAMPBELL apprehended that 
the House had an inherent right to elect a 
Chairman in the absence of the noble Lord 
vho was Chairman of Committees; and if 
they possessed that power before going 
into Committee, he conceived that they 
could equally exercise it in Committee. 

Lloro STANLEY observed, that the 

lificulty appeared to be, who was to put 
the Motion which had been made, that 
lord Beaumont take the chair ? 
_ Eart GREY was understood to say that, 
ifit was not competent for any noble Lord 
0 put that question, he did not see how 
their Lordships were to resume. 

Lord BEAUMONT then took the chair. 

On the Ist Clause being read, 

Lox» MONTEAGLE proposed an 
Amendment, providing that notices of 
“ectment might be served at any time 
tween sunrise and sunset. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE op- 
pied the Amendment. ‘He asked their 
a to consider the consequences 

ieh had followed from the ejectment of 
tenants immediately before sunset; and, 
though he was ready to acknowledge that 
“me inconvenience might be occasioned 
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by this clause, he recommended their Lord- 
ships to adhere to it. This measure was 
rendered necessary because scenes had oc- 
eurred in Ireland which were disgraceful 
to that country; and it would be a dis- 
grace to the Legislature if they allowed 
the possibility of any repetition of those 
scenes. The noble Marquess here refer- 
red, for the purpose of showing the neces- 
sity of some legislation on the subject, to 
several cases of evictions, which exhibited 
circumstances of great suffering on the 
part of many of the people evicted; and 
contended that it was absolutely necessary 
that previous notice of eviction should be 
given to the guardians of the unions, in 
order that provision might be made for 
the destitute, in cases of necessity, to pre- 
vent them perishing by the roadside. It 
was not his wish to throw any general 
blame on the body of landlords, because 
he did not know how far they might be 
able to prevent the distressing scenes 
which sometimes accompanied evictions; 
but he had adverted to these matters for 
the purpose of showing that their Lord- 
ships were bound to provide, as far as pos 
sible, against the unnecessary loss of life. 
It was not too much, he thought, to re- 
quire that the previous notice of evictions 
specified in the Bill should be given to 
the guardians of unions; and he therefore 
pressed their Lordships to accept the Bill 
as it stood. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS thought 
it would be better not to discuss all the 
clauses at once, but rather to take them 
seriatim, and let noble Lords have an op- 
portunity of delivering their opinions upon 
each clause separately. 

Eart GREY observed that the Commit- 
tee, in considering the measure now before 
them, were called upon to reduce the provi- 
sion for the evicted parties to its minimum, 
and to reduce also the inconvenience which 
the proprietors of land sustained, in order 
that property should be as much as possible 
improved and protected. No one could be 
more anxious to uphold the rights of pro- 
perty in Ireland than he was; but he could 
not conceal from himself the fact that, 
under the name of tenant-right attempts 
had been made in Ireland to resist the fair 
rights of property. These attempts, in his 
opinion, were assuming an alarming as- 
pect. This Bill, he believed, would tend 
to check the advance of such a disposition 
as that to which he had alluded. But 
while protection was given to the landlord, 
they should take care that relief was pro- 
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vided for those poor people who were sud- 
denly dispossessed of their homes. Let 
their Lordships remember the frightful 
eases which had occurred, in which large 
numbers of persons were ejected from 
their houses in the depth of winter, and 
they would not think that it was too much 
to give them notice to make arrangements 
for their further abode. He believed that 
the clause as it stood was a proper one, 
and he trusted their Lordships would sanc- 
tion it. It was salutary, because it was 
intended to provide relief for the evicted 
persons, without placing a discretionary 
power of too large a character in the 
hands of the relieving officer. Both in 
England and Ireland the law expressly 
provided that the relieving officer was 
not to act on his own discretion, unless 
when the board of guardians could not be 
applied to. That was a sanitary provi- 
sion. If the House were of opinion that 
this clause should stand, then it was pro- 
posed that due notice should be given to 
the board of guardians of the ejectment to 
take place, in order that some step should 
be taken for the relief of those who would 
be driven to apply for it. If such notice 
were not given to the board, it could know 
nothing of the ejectment, and therefore 
could not afford any adequate accommo- 
dation for the people ejected. Neither the 
relieving officer, nor the board, could in 
such a ease know of the occurrence, and it 
might so happen that 300 or 400 persons 
might be turned out of their land at a late 
hour on a stormy night, exposed to all the 
severity of the weather, without shelter 
from its inclemency. The landlord and 
tenant question was one in which the pub- 
lic mind was in no ordinary degree inter- 
ested, and he thought their Lordships 
should not refuse their sanction to a Bill 
which had passed with the general assent 
of the other House of Parliament, and 
which was, as he believed, in some degree 
calculated to meet the evils which arose 
out of the present position of that ques- 
tion. 
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Lorp MONTEAGLE protested against | 


its being held out by the noble Earl (Earl 
Grey), as it were in terrorem, that his ob- 
ject was to reduce the provision for the 
poor to the minimum, and to keep protec- 
tion to the landlords at the maximum. 


question which he (Lord Monteagle) did, 
he rejected that construction. He should 
persist in taking the course which he 
thought right, and he was satisfied that, 
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sooner or later, its prudence would be re. 
cognised. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE pp. 
minded their Lordships that they were 
about to divide upon the question whether 
the word *‘ before’’ be left out of the clause 
or not. The question was, whether notice 
was to be given ‘‘ before,” 

The Earl of Rosse and the Duke of 
LEINSTER made some observations in Op- 
position to the Bill. 

The Eart of GLENGALL did not ob. 
ject to the principle of the Bill, but he did 
to many of its provisions. The Bill was 
founded upon a false notion of the evictions 
that had taken place upon Mr. Blake’s es. 
tate; it was, in fact, called Mr. Blake's 
Bill. Great misapprehension existed as to 
that case. The reports in the blue book 
were made from the inquiries of persons 
without legal authority. The Poor Law 
Inspectors had, by law, no right to go into 
inquiries as between landlord and tenant; 
and in these inquiries only one side was 
usually heard—the evicted paupers, who re- 
sorted to any story to make out a case of 
j hardship. He felt, therefore, great doubt 

as to the accuracy of reports that were 
founded upon one-sided inquiries, He ob- 
jected to the Bill, that it would tend to en- 
courage evictions by throwing the ejected 
paupers on the poor-rate. He objected to 
seven days’ notice before eviction, since 
;such a notice would afford an opportunity 
|to get up a conspiracy to shoot the party 
who gave the notice. 

The Eat of ST. GERMANS objected 
to the formal and public notice proposed. 
He had no objection to a notice to the r- 
lieving officer, that he might have time to 
prepare for giving shelter to the ejected 
paupers; twenty-four or forty-eight hours 
would be quite sufficient for the purpose, 
and would, he thought, meet the case. I 
would be an Irish mode of giving notice 
after the mischief was done. 

The House divided on question that the 
word ‘ before”’ stand part of the clause-— 





Content 23; Not-content 23. 
By the rules of the House, the questi 

was hereby resolved in the Afirmative. 
Other Amendments moved and age 

to. Amendments to be reported. 
House adjourned. 


On| 


tho part of those who took the view of the | 
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NEW WRIT FOR HORSHAM. 

Mr. GORING said, that in consequence 
ofthe vote which the House had come to 
yesterday in favour of issuing the writ for 
the borough of Cheltenham, he would now 
move that a new writ be issued for the 
porough of Horsham. It would be disre- 
spectful to the House to take up its time 
by arguing the question after the vote of 
yesterday, and he trusted the House would 
not refuse to order the immediate issue 
of the writ. 

Mr. AGLIONBY thought the time had 
come when the opinion of the House ought 
to be declared on the Bill of the hon. 
Member for the Flint boroughs (Sir J. 
Hanmer). Nothing was more inconvenient 
aud inconsistent than for the House to 
order the issue of writs to certain boroughs 
on one day, and to suspend them in other 
cases on the next. 

The House divided:—Ayes 54; Noes 
50: Majority 4. 
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DIFFERENTIAL DUTY ON RUM. 


Sim L. O'BRIEN wished to put a ques- 
tion to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, if 
that right hon. Gentleman had been in his 
place. The Irish distillers were dissatis- 
fied with the arrangement which the right 
hon. Gentleman suggested he was disposed 
to make with regard to the differential duty 
on rum. They would be content with a 
moderate extent of protection, and were 
not desirous of retaining the present rate 
of differential duty; but the question they 
were anxious to have answered was, whe- 
ther it was the determination of the Go- 
vernment to adhere to the sum of 4d. as 
the differential duty to be hereafter im- 
posed on rum. 

Mr. HAWES, in the absence of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, said he hoped the hon. Baronct 
would give notice of his question for to- 
morrow. 

Mr. MOFFATT rose, and was about to 
resume the adjourned debate on the Sugar 
Duties, when 

Sir L. O'BRIEN interposed, and, ob- 
serving that no Cabinet Minister was _pre- 
sent, moved the adjournment of the House. 
He had given previous notice to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that he should 
put to him this question, which it was most 
important should be answered before the 
debate on the sugar duties was proceeded 
with. The answer given would determine 
not only the votes but also the speeches of 
hon. Members. 

Mr. F. MAULE thought the course 
taken in moving the adjournment of the 
House altogether unprecedented. It seemed 
there had been a meeting of Irish Members 
with reference to the differential duty on 
spirits, when it was resolved that a cer- 
tain question should be put to the Chaneel- 





lor of the Exchequer; but no public notice 
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had been given to his right hon. Friend. 
[Sir L. O’Brien: I gave him notice at 
four o’clock.] At all events no public 
notice had been given. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer could alone answer the 
question. He put it to the hon. Baronet 
and the House whether it would not be 
more regular and more courteous to his 
right hon. Friend to defer the question 
until the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
in his place at a later period of the evening, 
and in the meantime to allow the debate 
to proceed ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL, having entered 
the House, said : With regard to the ques- 
tion which has been asked, I ave in the 
first place to observe, that it does not im- 
mediately affect the matter before the 
House, as to going into Committee on the 
sugar duties. It is part of the plan of 
which I stated the outline on Friday last. 
Some of the Members of this House, re- 
presenting their constituents, have made 
representations to my right hon. Friend; I 
had some conversation with him on the 
subject yesterday; he then stated that he 
was not fully in possession of their views. 
I had some conversation with him again to- 
day, when he said he had this morning 
some further information as to the views 
those Gentlemen entertained, and that he 
had the question still under consideration. 
We were to have some further deliberation 
on the subject, and my right hon. Friend, 
as soon as he can inform the House, will 
state what are the intentions of the Govern- 
ment on that point. 1 suppose the hon. 
Baronet wishes, although this is not the 
regular time for making a detailed state- 
ment of the scheme, for the reduction of the 
rum duties. I am not prepared to make it 
now, and I do not think it would be quite 
fair to postpone the Committee on the su- 


gar duties until an answer is obtained to | 


the question put by the hon. Baronet. My 
right hon. Friend will be in his place 
shortly, and will then give his answer. 

Sir L. O'BRIEN repeated that the 
votes of several Members would depend 
on the answer received; and they were un- 
willing that the debate should go on until 
they knew the whole scheme of the Govern- 
ment. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Certainly I am 
not going to make any statement with the 
object of altering the vote of the hon. Ba- 
ronet. We mean to make the proposition 
we think the best calculated to promote 
the interests of all concerned. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Droitwich has 
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moved an Amendment to the effect that the 
protection to the West Indians is not gu. 
cient; and if he thinks that the rum duty 
ought to be different from what it is, he 
must take his own course. We shall only 
propose what we think best for the public 
Lorpv G. BENTINCK: I think th 
the House is placed in a very extraordinary 
position. It is proposed that we should 
go into Committee to consider a specified 
measure that has been proposed by the 
Government. [Lord J. Russeun: The 
sugar duties.] But half of that measure, 
intended to be a measure of relief to the 
West Indians, was the reduction of the 
duty on rum to the amount of 5d. per 
gallon; and now we hear, unknown to this 
House, something of a bargain is being 
transacted out of doors between one of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the Irish Members; and it 
is expected by the Irish Members that the 
Government will reduce their measure of 
relief offered to the West Indians, quoad 
rum, by 2d. a gallon. I understand that 
the Irish Members are prepared, if that 
part of the Government measure which 
relates to the reduction of the differential 
duty between rum and British spirits be 
withdrawn, to support Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters in their proposition respecting the 
sugar duties. But while the West Indian 
interest and those engaged in sugar plant- 
ing are, as is pretty well known, not satis- 
fied with the measure offered to them, 
there may be a great, many independent 
Gentlemen not connected with the East or 
West Indians, on the one hand, or the 
distillers, on the other, who may say, 
“This altogether is, upon the whole, 
fair compromise; we think it offers sufti- 
cient relief to the West Indians, and we 
will not support the Amendment of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Droitwich. 
But they may consider that 2d. a gallon 
on rum may make the whole difference; 
and if they were aware that the measure 
of relief was to be cut short to the amount 
of 2d. a gallon on rum, they would say, 
‘‘ We think that this measure is not now 
° 7 aw 

efficient as a measure of relief to the West 
Indies, and we will support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Droitwich.”” I cannot conceive how the 
House can be in a condition to consider 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Droitwich until we know precisely whether 
the Government intend to adhere to their 
own measure. [The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer entered the House.| 1 se 
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the right hon. Gentleman is now in his|I stated to them that, of course, it would 


yp his mind on the subject. He appears 
to be the dictator of the Government in 
this matter; perhaps he will inform us 
whether they mean really to persevere with 
their plan 2 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I hope I may be 
allowed to explain what I said, because 
the noble Lord has in a strange manner so 
totally misapprehended me. I stated, that 
whatever proposition we should make should 
be made with a view to the public interests, 
and public interests alone. Then, he says, 
ve are making a bargain with certain 
Members with a view to secure their sup- 
port. This is the direct contrary of what 
[ said. I must, therefore, again repeat 
that, although there is of course the great- 
est secrecy observed with regard to mea- 
sures to be brought before the House with 
regard to finance and trade, it is usual, 
afier being brought forward, that the Go- 
vernment should hear different parties who 
may be affected, who have modifications 
and alterations to suggest; and I stated 
that my right hon. Friend had under con- 
aderation the statements made to him on 
the part of the West India body, the dis- 
tillers, and others; and, as I have already 
stated, our decision on these points will be 
with a view to the public interests, not 
with a view to obtain the votes of any hon. 
Members. 

The CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: When any proposal connected 
with either finance or trade has been 
submitted to this House, it is usual for 
the Government to receive any communi- 
tations that may be made to them by 
parties more immediately affected by it. 
I yesterday received intimation from the 
hon, Baronet that a deputation wished to 
se me on the subject of the differential 
duty between rum and British spirits, and 
m another subject, namely, an allowance 
for waste in British spirits in warehouse; 
whether the duty would be taken when the 
spirits were taken out, instead of when 
they were in the warehouse? The hon. 

ronet and five other Irish Members 
waited on me this morning, and stated 
their opinion, formed on the information 
they had received from the Irish distillers, 
that the reducing the differential duty from 
Md. to 4d, would be prejudicial to the Irish 
distillers, and, inasmuch as it would di- 
uinish the quantity of grain converted into 
‘pirits, it would be prejudicial to the Irish 
gtower, I heard the statements they made. 





. I take it for granted he has made | be my duty to submit their representations 


| to my Colleagues; and with regard to the 


second point, I had it under consideration, 
and, if it were possible to do it safely, it 
should be done. They then intimated 
to me that the votes of Gentlemen in this 
House would depend on the answer I 
should give to the question, My answer 
to them was that we had proposed what we 
believed right; all we could say was that the 
most attentive consideration would be given 
to their statements; and when pressed for 
an answer I said, ‘‘ I must leave each Gen- 
tleman to take the course he thinks right.”’ 
I could not pretend either to receive or 
dictate terms. I could state to my Col- 
leagues the representations that had been 
made to me; and, whatever answer I might 
give, the deputation should take what 
course they thought proper. Before the 
usual time for the meeting of the House, I 
received a note informing me of the inten- 
tion of the hon, Baronet to put to mea 
question to-night. I came down to the 
House for the purpose of answering the 
question of my hon. Friend, that the repre- 
sentations made should be considered. I 
sat here for some time; I was here for 
about half an hour. The House was en- 
gaged with a railroad discussion, in which, 
as the Honse knows, it is very seldom con- 
sidered to be the part of the Government 
to vote, either on one side or the other. 
Having a good deal of business to do, I 
went back to Downing-street, where I 
have been till this moment. I came down 
whenever I heard that public business. was 
likely to proceed. That is the real history 
of what has taken place. 

Mr. DISRAELI: The right hon. Gentle- 
man has no doubt given a simple and ac- 
curate narrative. It is said to be a matter of 
the greatest inconvenience, when changes 
are contemplated regarding trade, that Go- 
vernment should hold communication with 
the different parties interested—indeed, 
it is impossible to do that until Ministers 
have made the exposition of their scheme 
to this House. But Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment must recollect that they have 
had the opportunity of making their state- 
ment, and it is their fault if, after having 
made that general statement of their plan, 
they have not allowed the country a suffi- 
cient interval between the first exposition 
and subsequent debate, and they must take 
the consequences. I must assume that 
they did not require the opportunity of 
consulting Her Majesty’s subjects, because 
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they felt confidence in their plan—it was 
perfectly matured—it was a matter of all 
others they had well considered. It is not 
for the noble Lord to reproach my noble 
Friend for the observations he has made. 
My noble Friend made no imputation what- 
ever on the conduct of the Government 
morally; but, 2s an administrative body, 
they are open to very grave imputa- 
tion, for they have no right to call on the 
House of Commons to debate their plan 
while a very important part of it is want- 
ing. He expected an answer to a ques- 
tion, and the right hon. Gentleman has 
given us a narrative. We must consider 
the effect which that answer will have, not 
only on the division, but on the debate. 
Gentlemen naturally wish before they give 
their opinion on the plan of the Govern- 
ment that they should be acquainted with 
it; but their plan is not before the House; 
we cannot get it; and, what is more, the 
Treasury bench is now full of Cabinet Mi- 
nisters, but we are no wiser than we were 
when, in the absence of all of them. a 
Motion was made for the adjournment * 
the House. 

Mr. C. BULLER was astonished at the 
declaration of the hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire that his noble Friend (Lord 
J. Russell) had no right to resent or even 
to call for an explanation of the imputation 
which the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn had cast upon the Government. 
Why, he (Mr. C. Buller) asserted that 
every Gentleman sitting upon those benches, 
and every one who had at heart the honour | 
of the House, ought to resent such an un- | 
founded imputation. The hon. Member 
for Buckinghamshire said that the imputa- 
tion was directed against the Government 
as an administration, and- not against its | 
morality. But let him remind the House | 
of what had really passed. It must be 
conceded that the noble Lord the Member 
for Lynn never minced his language for 
fear it might be said of him that he sinned 
against good taste; and the words of the 
noble Lord were, that the Government 
were making a bargain—a bargain, he 
must be allowed to add, of the basest kind 
—with the Irish Members, in order to get 
their votes on this question. He had the 
highest respect for the candour and straight- 
forwardness of the noble Lord, widely as 
he differed from him in his political views; 
but the House would allow him to eall its 
attention for a moment to the exceeding 
recklesness and unfairness of the noble 
Lord’s charge. The statement made by 
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the hon. Baronet the Member for Clarg 
was, that the deputation had acquainted 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer with the 
views which they entertained, and added that 
some of their votes might depend upon the 
answer he gave to the question put to him, 
No answer was given, and thus it clearly 
appeared that no bargain was made, His 
noble Friend at the head of the Gover. 
ment stated that the Irish Members must 
consult their consciences on the subject, 
and that the Government would consul 
their own consciences, without reference to 
the convenience of a division, and then the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn called 
this a bargain. [Lord G. Bentyex: | 
wanted to know what bargain had been 
made.] He thought it would be better if 
hon. Members would attribute to one an- 
other ordinary honesty and fair dealing, 
and not throw out imputations with such 
utter recklessness and levity as had marked 
the speech of the noble Lord. If he were 
inclined to throw out imputations of unfair 
dealing, he might say that the noble Lord 
and the hon. Member for Buckingham. 
shire seemed inclined to catch a few votes 
in the most extraordinary mode that he 
ever recollected. The noble Lord and the 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire con- 
sidered that the Government had given 
the West Indies too little protection, and 
on that ground they had determined to 
vote against the Government plan. On 
a sudden they found out that some Gen- 
tlemen were disposed to vote against 
the plan of the Government, because 
they considered that the West Indies 
would have too much protection; and it 
was on account of these few stray votes 
that all this hubbub had been raised, and 
that charges had been made, which he 
hoped, after the satisfactory explanation 
that had been given, would be completely 
withdrawn. 


The CHANCELLOR or tae EX- 


|CHEQUER wished to say that there were 
| points raised by the deputation, the first 
|of which related to the differential duty. 
| On that point his answer to the deputation 


was, that he would lay before his Colleagues 
the statements which had been made, and 
the arguments which had been employed. 
The other point was the allowance for 
wastage, and he had said that he wa 
favourably disposed to the consideration of 
that matter, but that he could not give the 


| deputation an answer upon it, until he h 


communicated with the Excise. 


Mr. STUART thought it impossible 
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that matters could remain as they were, 
ensidering the position of the Government 
and the House. A question had been put 
by the hon. Member for Clare, whether the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer meant to ad- 
here to the duty on rum as originally put 
forth; and he had not yet received an an- 
ger, It had also been distinctly stated, 
that the votes of Members would depend 
on the answer which the right hon. Gentle- 
man gave; and yet no answer was given to 
the question. His noble Friend (Lord G. 
Bentinck) therefore said, that if they did 
not answer the question, they were evi- 
dently taking time to consider which course 
vould give most votes, and that, therefore, 
they were doing that which was equivaltnt 
to driving a bargain. This the right’ hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Liskeard said 
vould be downright immorality, if it exist- 
ed, He (Mr. Stuart) thought that this was 
rather a harsh view of the matter; but cer- 
tainly it was not a state of matters eredit- 
able to the Government or to the House. 
They were called upon to go into a great 
debate on West India distress, without the 
Government being able to tell them whether 
or not they adhered to one of the remedies 
proposed for that distress. He would ask 
fever a Government was placed in a posi- 
tin so discreditable, and if such a state of 
things was respectful to the House? He 
did not see that it was the duty of the 
House to proceed with the discussion of 
this important question in such cireum- 
stances, and without knowing whether Go- 
venment adhered to their plan or not. 
He did not consider that there was any 
moral imputation on the Government, but 


believed that the position they were in pro- | 


ceeded altogether from their weakness. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE rose with great 
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parties and hear their objections, but that 
it should deliberately weigh those objections, 
and act upon them, if they were found to 
be well grounded. He, therefore, thought 
that in the present instance the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had only done that which any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would think 
it is his duty to do in similar circumstances. 
Certain representations were urged upon 
him by Gentlemen connected with a great 
interest; and his answer was, that he would 
treat their proposals with every mark of 
respect—that he would lay them before his 
Colleagues, and in due time give an explicit 
answer. If such representations, and such 
a mode of receiving them, were to be made 
a pretext for delaying the progress of the 
measure, he did not see how any measure, 
if met in a similar way, could ever be 
brought to a determination. Undoubtedly, 
if the Government was induced by any 
undue pressure upon them to depart from 
the main principles of any measure they 
brought forward, the House would do well 
to condemn their conduct. Undoubtedly, 
this question of the equalisation of the 
duties on foreign and home-made spirits 
was a very important one; but to say that 
they could not discuss the whole subject of 
the sugar duties without knowing whether 
the duty on rum would be 4d. or 6d., was, 
in his estimation, perfectly absurd. Were 
they not to go on with the discussion of 
the measure merely because the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had received a deputa- 
| tion, and in answer to their proposals had 
| told them he would consult his Colleagues ? 
| In 1846, when the system of the sugar 
| duties which now existed was brought for- 
ward, the Government received frequent 
| deputations on the subject. 

Mr. GOULBURN did not understand 


on Rum. 





regret to prolong this discussion, which that any imputation was cast on the Chan- 
ladlasted already a great deal too long; | cellor of the Exchequer for receiving the 
but the statements made by the hon. and representations of those interested in this 
karned Gentleman (Mr. Stuart) were so question. He knew very well that those 
extraordinary, that he could not help say-| who had to conduct public affairs fre- 
ing afew words. If the doctrine laid down | quently after the announcement of mea- 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman was to| sures in Parliament had to consider the 
prevail, the whole course that every Go- | opinions of those interested in the proposed 
Yernment took in the discussion of compli-| changes, and regulate their conduct ac- 


cated measures of trade must be entirely | 
altered. He never recollected a large mea- 
sure containing changes connected with 
the trade of this country being brought 
forward without the interests affected by 

ose changes seeking an interview with 
the Government; and it was highly proper 
and necessary that the Government should 
tot only receive representations from those 


|cordingly; but the right hon. Gentleman 
|(Mr. Labouchere) must observe that the 
| question before the House was, in many 
| respects, materially different from this. The 
question with which they had to deal was, 
| Row were they to afford direct relief to a 
suffering interest? and the Government 
proposed a plan of which one component 
part was a relaxation of the existing duties 
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on spirits imported from the colonies, and 
another part was an alteration in the exist- 
ing duties imposed on another article of 
colonial produce, namely, sugar. Now, 

how far that relief might be effectual or 
not, depended not upon the rule they 
might adopt with respect to one of these 
articles, but with respect to both. And when 

the right hon. Gentleman said it was of no 

importance to the question whether they 

made the duty on rum 4d. or 6d.—that it 

was a matter of indifference whether 50 per 

cent was added to or taken from the duty, 

surely it was not extraordinary if those 

whose interests were hanging in the ba- 

lance should be anxious to know before 

they gave their opinion on the plan, whe- 

ther that duty of 50 per cent was to be 

given or not. They all knew that in the 

Session before last the Government were | 
of opinion that the protecting duty should | 
be reduced to 6d., but that they ultimately | 
increased it to 9d. They weighed all the | 
arguments of the distress on the one side, 
and of the Excise on the other; and now, 

when the right hon. Gentleman told them 

that it might be either 4d. or 6d., really 

their position was such they could not con- 

fidently pronounce an opinion on the whole 

subject. 

Motion for adjournment withdrawn. 

Mr. GOULBURN should like to know, 
if the noble Lord had considered the pro- 
position of the hon. Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. Cardwell), as to the introduction of a 
temporary Bill for continuing and for limit- 
ing the period of the present sugar duties ? 
They had lost so much time that night, 
that it was scarcely possible, with any ac- 
tivity on the part of the Government and the 
House, if the proposition of the Govern- 
ment was to be introduced in the shape of 
a Bill, that it could receive the Royal As- 
sent before the 5th of July. The noble 
Lord was aware that there was an im- 
mense amount of foreign sugar at this mo- 
ment in bond, and as his proposal was to 
afford relief to the West India interest, he 
would see that from 30,000 to 40,000 tons 
of sugar brought into the market at a re- 
duced price must materially affect any 
measures of relicf that could be proposed. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL would see after the 
division on the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Droitwich, if there were sufficient time 
to go through with the proposition as 
made; and, if not, he should then be pre- 
pared to accede to the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Liverpool; but not so as the 
matter stood at present. 
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| Mr. CARDWELL feared it was no 
| possible consistently with the rules of the 
| House to wait until the House should hayg 
| decided on the proposition now under jtg 
consideration. It was a fixed rule to taky 
only one stage every day of a Money Bil 
There were seven stages to be passed . 


|that House. The Bill must then go ig 
| the House of Lords and afterwards obtain 


the Royal Assent. This debate was not 
expected to close to-night. Supposing it 
closed to-morrow night, there were seven 
more stages to pass in that House before 
they could send the Bill to the House of 
Lords. If the noble Lord waited the result 
of the discussion before deciding, he would 
find it out of his power to carry an unop. 
posed Bill without a suspension of the 
Standing Orders altogether unprecedented, 

Subject at an end, and adjourned debate 
resumed. 


SUGAR DUTIES—ADJOURNED DEBATE, 

Mr. MOFFATT thought it would be 
well for the House to consider, in the first 
instance, what would be the effect of the 
proposition of the Government with respeet 
to the people of this country. The redue- 
tion of the duty on sugar to the amount of 
ls. per ewt. would involve a loss to the re- 
venue of 250,0001. the first year, 500,000. 
the next year, of 750,000/. the following 
year, and of 1,000,000/. the fourth year, 
making a sum of no less than 2,500,000I. 
entirely lost to the public Exchequer. The 
reduction of the proposed duty on rum, 
perhaps, was scarcely a fair subject for re- 
mark, as the House did not know what 
were the precise intentions of the Govern- 
ment as to the amount. But the equalisa- 
tion of such duties was an exceedingly 
wise and just measure, and he apprehend- 
ed no permanent injury to the distilling in- 
teresis of the country in consequence of 
such a reduction as that which had been 
originally intimated. With respect to the 
grant of 500,0001., he should also be dis- 
posed to express his concurrence in that 
part of the scheme. As for the protection 
to the West Indian interests afforded by 
the alteration of the scale of sugar duties, 
he believed it was greater than had been 
indicated by the noble Lord at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government, or was appre 
ciated by hon. Members on the opposite 
side of the House. Under the present 
scale the duties next July would be 14. 
on colonial and 18s. 6d. on foreign sugar 
Under the scale proposed by Her Majesty 5 
Government, the duties would be 13s. on 
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golonial and 20s. on foreign sugar, making 
an increase of protection of from 33 to 34 

recent. That was a very large increase, 
and was likely to have a very material ef- 
fect in decreasing the supply which this 
country was otherwise likely to receive of 
foreign sugar. He did not understand what 
was the tendency of the alteration proposed 
to be made in the scale, unless it were to 
produce an increase in the price of sugar. 
Having paid close attention to the evi- 
dence of the West India Committee, of 
which he was a member, he confessed he 
could not find in the evidence, any jus- 
tification for the measures proposed as ge- 
nerally remedial in the case of the West 
Indies. There was not a witness who did 
not say that labour was the great thing 
they wanted. The great object of Govern- 
ment ought to have been to propose mea- 
sures for affording a supply of labour, even 
at any cost, to the West Indies; because 
itwas by an act of the Government that 
the supply of labour there had been ef- 
fected. But there was nothing in the evi- 
dence to change the opinion he had pre- 
viously entertained, that the West Indian 
colonies were capable of competing with 
foreign countries. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for Droitwich had estimated the 
cost of producing sugar in Cuba at 6s. 10d. 
perewt. Ilad the hon. Baronet consulted 
the evidence, he would have seen that the 
cost of producing sugar was generally from 
ljs. to 15s. With prices at 18s. 8d. and 
l4s. 1d. per ewt., the planters of Cuba 
were losing money. It was not desira- 
ble to apply one general rule to all the 
dependencies of the country. He could 
imagine no two cases more different than 
that of India and that of Jamaica. In the 
former there was no deficiency of labour, 
and they had another market for their su- 
gat. The question of laying on a tax for 
the sake of British India was a very differ- 
ent question from that with respect to the 
measures which the state of Jamaica re- 


quired. The East Indies complained in | 
| my dissent in important particulars from 


particular of the classification of sugar 
adopted in 1844. He found that there 
was not a single witness examined before 
the Committee with regard to the Mauri- 
tus and the West India Islands who did 
not complain of the enormous cost of the 
local Government. There had been enor- 
mous increase in taxation within the last 
few years. In 1832 the total charge of 
the Government in Demerara was 56,0001.; 
in 1847 the charges amounted to no less 
than 225,0007. In the West India isles 
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there had been also a great increase in the 
expenditure, The greatest distress existed 
in Trinidad, British Guiana, and Jamaica. 
In the speech of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for the city of London, not the least 
| hope was held out of any reduction of such 
|expenditure. In another respect, also, he 
| must express himself disappointed with the 
proposition of the Government. There 
were large improvements which might be 
| made at comparatively small cost in those 
colonies. One most competent witness, 
Lord Howard de Walden, had stated that 
a tramway, for example, might at an ex- 
pense of 15,0001. be formed in a particular 
district, where it would be of the greatest 
advantage to fifteeen or sixteen sugar 
estates. It was with reluctance that, he 
felt himself compelled to say he could not 
support the proposition of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Ile was unwilling to resume 
his seat without conveying to the noble 
Lord who presided over the West Indian 
Committee (Lord G. Bentinck) the tribute 
of gratitude which he felt the House and 
the country owed to the noble Lord for the 
great atiention he had bestowed on the 
subject. It was a national benefit to in- 
vestigate the circumstances which attended 
the great loss which had occurred, and it 
was impossible sufficiently to acknowledge 
the great exertions of the noble Lord. 
He should be delighted if the noble Lord 
could infuse into the West Indian planters 
any of the zeal and energy he had dis- 
played in the course of the inquiry. He 
had no doubt this discussion would termi- 
nate in some practical measure; and he 
should be glad if the Government could 
give any further explanation to the House 
with respect to their views on the whole 
subject, which might hold out a prospect 
of some measures other than the present 
plan, which he regarded as exceedingly in- 
efficient. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Although it will 
be my duty in the course of the remarks I 
shall have to make to the House to express 


the plan of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and my inability to vote in its favour, yet 
I hope I can say nothing inconsistent with 
the admission I most frankly make, that I 
believe not only that it is with the most 
sincere desire to deal justly with the dif- 
ferent interests involved in the present 
question that Ministers have brought for- 
ward their proposition, but that they have 
also had to treat a question of most extra- 
ordinary difficulty. I wish to state so most 
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explicitly, before proceeding to explain my 
own opinion. It rarely happens that any 

question comes before Parliament involving 
’ so great a variety of conflicting considera- 
tions, with respect to which the utmost 
patience, the utmost care, the utmost abi- 
lity, find such immense difficulty in pro- 
ducing anything like harmony. Now, I 
feel myself under considerable difficulty 
imposed upon me by the form of the pro- 
ceedings of this House with respect to the 
vote I have to give. My general ground 
of objection to the measure of the Govern- 
ment is, that as a measure of relief to co- 
lonial distress it is less than the necessity 
of the case demands; and, likewise, I am 
bound to add that—taking our present 
financial circumstances and position into 
view—it opens objections of a financial 
character which to my mind are altogether 
insurmountable. My vote on this question 
cannot give an adequate expression to my 
sentiments on this point. I have before 
me the choice of voting for the amendment 
of my hon. Friend, that you, Sir, do not 
leave the chair, or of voting against him in 
order to negative that proposition, or to 
go into Committee and support the pro- 
position, that the duty on colonial sugar 
be reduced to 13s. Now, under the cir- 
cumstances, I object to reducing the duty 
on colonial sugar to 13s.; but I should 
not do justice to my view of the case were 
I to wait until you, Sir, leave the chair, 
before expressing the whole nature and 
scope of my objection. Neither ean I vote 
in the negative that you shall not quit the 
chair, because by doing so I should be ex- 
pressing a sentiment of indisposition to 
reconsider and modify, under the pressure 
of a great necessity, the scale of duties 
agreed to in 1846. Agreeing, as I do, 
then, with the proposition contained in the 
Motion of my hon. Friend—although it 
does not express all that I wish to express 
—yet, agreeing, as I do, with it so far as 
that I think the measure now proposed is 
inadequate to the necessities of the case, I 
must vote with him, at the same time taking 
the liberty of explaining to the House as 
clearly as I am able the views I entertain, 
in order that I may not be misunderstood, 
nor may be supposed to entertain precisely 
the same views in regard to the mode of 
administering relief to the West Indies 
which I rather believe he himself enter- 
tains. With respect to this case, if I may 
consider the reasons which must influence 
us in the midst of such difficulties as must 
beset every form of adequately dealing with 
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the distress of the West Indies, there arg 
two grounds upon which I can justify my- 
self in proceeding to deal with it, notwith. 
standing the magnitude and costliness of 
that procecding; I do not propose to raise 
—us others have not raised—the discussion 
in which many of us have frequently been 
engaged, and none more frequently than 
myself, with respect to the distinction be. 
tween the admission of sugar the produce 
of free labour, and sugar fed and supplied 
by the slave trade. I confess that the opi- 
nions which I formerly expressed on the 
subject remain unchanged. I am as eon. 
scious of the difficulties of the subject as 
I formerly was. I admit that no course 
ean be taken which is on all points satis. 
factory; but I must say that I do not 
regret having been the instrument of in- 
serting in the law of this country that dis. 
tinction, and on having, on many occasions, 
on the floor of this House, endeavoured to 
defend it. That question I look upon as 
practically settled, and I do not propose to 
raise it, although it is not without regret 
that I admit that such is my view of its posi- 
tion. But there are two grounds, as I have 
said, on which I think I ean found proceed- 
ings. I think it is impossible for me to 
found proceedings upon the general doe- 
trine of protection to a domestic and cob- 
nial interest. I think we have before usa 
great social problem with respect to the 
relations between the two races in the West 
Indies. It appears to me that under the 
circumstances of the case, it is poor and 
shallow philosophy to look upon the face 
of West Indian society and say—though it 
is an important fact in itself—that there 
are 90 per cent of the population con- 
tented, and only one-tenth suffering dis- 
tress. I admit that these one-tenth have 
no right to be considered or cared for, ex- 
cept upon the ground that the property of 
these one-tenth, and the maintaining of s 
white class in colonial society, is essential, 
as I believe, to the continuance of the social 
progress of the others. But if you are 
content to allow these others to vegetate, 
and live in a mere state of material well 
being, then I grant that you may adopt 
that language. If such is your view, then 
I think the best thing you can do is to pay 
over in hard money whatever you think is 
due to the suffering interest, and alto- 
gether abandon the idea of restoring the 
commercial prosperity of the islands. But 
when I speak of restoring commercial pros- 
perity to those islands—although 1 think 
it fair to contemplate the West Indian 
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dim of sympathy, not merely for the sake 
of their commercial prosperity, but because 
| firmly believe that their commercial pros- 

rity and the maintenance of these 
islands in a condition to continue to pro- 
duee a staple commodity for export to 
Europe, is a condition on which depends 
their well-being, considered in its highest 
aspects; but I say that when I speak of 
the West Indies, I hold that the West 
Indies have a claim of a distinct nature, 
altogether apart from those protected in- 
terests ordinarily talked of when we de- 
prived them of protection—a claim of a 
distinct nature, not only upon the huma- 
nity and equity, but, in the strictest sense, 
upon the justice of this House. I think 
the West Indians are entitled to say, ‘‘ Our 
caim is a claim of money; we ask you to 
sacrifice a portion of the public funds for 
our relief, and we ask it on the ground 
that we suffered at your hands.’’ This is 
nota matter of charge against any parti- 
cular Parliament or any particular Govern- 
ment, as I shall have occasion to show in 
the course of my remarks. But to my 
mind it is demonstrable that, in some im- 
portant particulars, the West Indians have 
a claim for pecuniary relief as strong as 
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abandon the remaining two years, being a 
reduction of one-third of the period which ~ 
had been voted as part of the remunera- 
tion. It will be remembered by many who 
hear me, that several divisions took place 
in this House on the subject — that in 
the first division the House affirmed by 
a large majority that the apprenticeships 
should continue; but on the next divi- 
sion, the House affirmed by a small ma- 
jority that it should be put an end to; 
and that on the third division the House 
reaffirmed by a large majority that it 
should continue for the full term. But, 
of course, the effect of this Parliamentary 
agitation, and of the movement connected 
with it out of doors, was to unsettle the 
public mind on the subject, and to produce 
such a state of feeling, particularly in the 
colonies, that, whether wise or not, it was 
certainly found to be necessary to propose 
to abandon it. Sir Lionel Smith, in his 
speech to the Jamaica House of Assembly, 
on the 5th of June, 1838, said— 

‘‘ It is my duty to declare my sentiments, and 
to recommend to you early «and equal abolition of 
apprenticeship for all parties. Should your views 
| be opposed to the policy I recommend, I would 
| entreat you to consider well how impracticable it 

will be to carry on coercive labour; always dif- 





under any imaginable circumstances a par- | ficult, it would in future be in peril of constant 
ticular class can have against a particular | comparison with other colonies made free, and 


State. I will mention two instances. What | with those estates in this island made free — 


was the case of the apprenticeships? I 
refer to an historical fact beyond dispute, 
when I say that the apprenticeships were 
as much a part of the compensation to the 
West Indies as were the 20,000,000/. 
When I have heard the West Indians and 


others complain that the 20,000,000/. was | 


notawarded as compensation for the slaves, 
but merely as a composition, inasmuch as 
the slave labour was estimated at the value 
of 40,000,0002., it has always appeared to 
me an unjust remark, because that kept 
out of view the pecuniary labour received 
by the West Indies under the apprentice- 
ship system. What is the history of that 
system? It was first proposed that the 
apprenticeship system should continue for 


| dividual proprietors.’ 


I think I have read sufficient to show the 
House there absolutely existed no option 
on the part of those who were thus ad- 
dressed—that it was a virtual withdrawal 
of the engagement of the Sovereign Power 
to maintain order, and enforce the perfor- 
mance of legal duties by that class of the 
community. I am not blaming any one. 
I am merely stating the fact with the view 
of showing that I am strictly warranted in 
saying that one-third part of the compen- 
sation voted by Parliament to the West 
Indian class in the form of labour was 
withdrawn from them by the action, partly 
of Parliament, partly of the Government, 
and much more of the public’-opinion of 





twelve years; that was the view of the| the country at home. With respect to im-~ 
Government, Lord Grey thinking that that | 


migration also, what was the case? The 
amount of compensation for the labour of | West Indians, generally exhausted in their 


the islands a just demand. It was then | capital and means, now find you willing to 
reduced to six years during the passing of | afford them great latitude in respect to im- 
the Abolition Act by Lord Stanley. It is! migration. But they justly tell you that 
true that the West Indians acquiesced in| they have been arguing the question with 
the reduction, so I do not found any charge | you for the last twelve or fourteen years; 
Upon it. After four years had passed, a | that immediately after the apprenticeship 
‘ystem of agitation arose in this country, | system commenced they began to consider 
and the West Indians were compelled to| how they could enlarge the supplies of 
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labour, but that they met with restraint 
and opposition in every direction. And 
when I am referring to these restrictions, I 
do not exactly blame the temper or jealousy 
which prompted it. I think there were the 
best reasons, even at great hazard, for 
taking effectual security that there should 
be no paltering with the principles of hu- 
manity, philosophy, and religion on which 
they were acting. Of course, I do not 
justify you going beyond what was neces- 
sary; but up to the point of necessity I 
think it was right to take effectual gua- 
rantees that nothing resembling slavery, 
even in name, should either in name or in 
substance be revived. Having guarded 
myself on this point, I shall now proceed to 
state what were the actual facts. In the 
first place, the immigration of Coolies from 
the East Indies was absolutely prohibited. 
This prohibition was afterwards removed, 
but it was provided that no contract should 
be entered into for more than twelve months, 
and also that under no circumstances should 
a contract be formed except in the colony. 
Internal regulations were likewise enacted 
of a most minute and multitudinous cha- 
racter, which greatly hampered any little 
free agency that was left in the planters 
with respect to the employment of labour. 
Among other regulations, conceived no 
doubt in a paternal spirit, it was required 
that the doctor should visit the Coolies at 
least every other day, or oftener, if neces- 
sary. There were some circumstances which 
took place in this House to which I cannot 
help referring as a strong indication of the 
state of feeling with respect to this sub- 
ject. The noble Lord, now the First Min- 
ister of the Crown, exhibited considerable 
courage in attempting to check the exces- 
sive actions of this philanthropic senti- 
ment. In 1840, with some risk and incon- 
venience to himself and his Government, 
he introduced, for the sake of challenging 
the opinion of Parliament—not because it 
was necessary, for the power of the Exe- 
ecutive was sufficient, but for the sake of 
challenging the opinion of Parliament on 
this subject—introduced into the Passen- 
gers’ Act a clause having reference to the 
policy of introducing Coolies into the Mau- 
ritius. Two debates and divisions took 
place upon that clause; and although the 
noble Lord used every effort to carry it, he 
was beaten on the second division by a con- 
siderable majority on the 22nd of June, 
1840, the Ayes being 109, and the Noes 
158. Nothing could be more impartial 
than the composition of the majority. There 
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was the name of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth (Sir R. Peel), the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member fo 
Ripon (Sir J. Graham), and other Gentle. 
men of that school of politics. The name 
of the present Under Secretary of the (p. 
lonies (Mr. Hawes) was also in the majo. 
rity, and he acted as a teller on the division: 
and the present Secretary for the Colonies 
was the opponent of the Motion. Certain 
language used on that occasion was er. 
tremely strong. Lord Grey said— 

“ He thought that in reality the only effect of 
this Bill would be to permit that atrocious trade, 
which had before existed, to be renewed under 
some circumstances or other ; and although he 
had no doubt that his noble Friend the Secretary 
for the Colonies would endeavour to put an endto 
the evils of that trade by the appointment of 
agents and other means, he had the strongest 
doubts how far any sufficient regulation could be 
possibly effected.” 

I think, therefore, that in point of immi- 
gration the West Indies have got a strong 
case against you when they come forward 
and state—‘* We have been anxious for 
twelve or fourteen years to make contracts 
with immigrants; but you denied us the 
privilege when we had full means and eapa- 
city to make use of them, and you only 
now declare your willingness to yield it to 
us after we have become ruined and ex- 
hausted in the interval.’’ I am not now 
entering into the question whether it was 
right or wrong to eheck the disposition to 
resort to immigration. I am afraid that, 
in the ease of the Mauritius, where the 
system has been carried a great length, it 
has led to very considerable social evils. It 
is possible, therefore, that in respect to the 
highest view of the question you may have 
acted with considerable wisdom; but with 
respect to the West India proprietors it is 
plain they are in a peculiar condition; we 
asked them to make considerable sacri- 
fices; and the spirit of the British people 
will not, I am sure, refuse to acknowledge 
the appeal to the justice which arises out 
of circumstances such as these. Such 
is my view of the nature of the claim of 
the West Indians against the State. I 
am most anxious that it should be under- 
stood. I confess I think nothing can be 
more distinct than the claim of the West 
Indians, upon the score of positive mjury 
inflicted upon them by the direct ageney of 
the Legislature, and that not by Parlia- 
ment, not by Government, any further 
than they were the organs and instruments 
of public opinion. I say nothing ean be 
more distinct than their elaim to money 
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money's worth; or, on the other hand, pro- 
jection to their native produce. I now 
eome to the mode in which Government 
ropose to meet and satisfy this claim. I 
pass by one or two points which were men- 
tioned by the noble Lord. 


to the duty on rum. 
strue very strictly some expressions which 
he used to-night, we might imagine that 
the whole of that question remained unde- 
cided; but upon the whole, adverting to 


the language of the noble Lord with that | 


construction which common sense requires, 


[ rather apprehend that the intention of | 


the right hon. Gentleman was more to con- 
form to the usages of official courtesy than 
to imply that any serious doubt had arisen 
inhis mind, or was likely to arise in the 
minds of his Colleagues, with respect to 
the proposed duty on rum. 
the question of contracts, not because it is 


not important, but because it does not re- | 
I will only say | 


quire a long discussion. 
that 1am glad that the Government have 


embodied that matter in the measure they | 
But as I have said | 


propose to introduce. 
before, I do not think that the relief pro- 


posed to be afforded by the Government is | 
such as the exigencies of the case demand. | 
I will not inquire whether in every respect | 


itisa mode of application the most judi- 
cious; but I think that a further extension 
of relief, over and above the measure of 
the Government, is necessary. I object 
to fixing a definite time within which we 
may induce the intelligence and capital of 
the country to give a fair trial to the ex- 
periment of free labour in the West Indies, 
now that we have determined to bind the 
hands of the planters with respect to the 
assistanee you are to give them in the im- 
portation of labour. I do not think we 
ought to entertain a measure of this kind 
at all, unless we make up our minds to go 
to such an extent as we have reason to be- 
lieve will be sufficient for effecting the re- 
lief required; and this measure, I think, 
does not go to the extent which either jus- 
tice or policy demands. Then I come across 
the question—in what form you propose to 
give the relief? If we refer to the opin- 
lis which appear in the organ of the 
purest principles of free trade in this 
use, we may assume there is a dispo- 
‘ition to acquiesce in the proposition that 
some part of the relief should be in the 
orm of the continuance of protective du- 
ties, But, on the other hand, it seems to 

the opinion of the hon. Baronet who 
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1 pass with | 
only a single remark the question relating | 
If we were to con- | 


I pass by also | 
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| moved the Amendment, that we ought to 
| look to a large increase of protection, and 
| to a retracing of our steps in the matter of 
| protective duties; and that in the mean 
| time we ought to give 10s. a ewt. for six 
or more years. Without saying that if 
there are no other modes of giving pecu- 
niary relief, we should fail to increase pro- 
tective duties, 1 would say that I would 
admit that plan with great reluctance. I 
feel that reluctance on two grounds. In 
the first place, with every disposition to 
acknowledge our duty to our East Indian 
fellow-subjects and the Mauritius, I think 
there are some most important peculiarities 
in the West Indies that do not apply to 
them; and, in calling upon the people of 
Sngland to make a considerable sacrifice 
to satisfy the claims of justice—not to re- 
lieve distress merely because it is distress, 
but to do justice to the West Indies, 
I think it would be a very fair objection to 
a very high protective duty, such as 10s. 
would be, if those other colonies were al- 
lowed, in an equal degree, that relief, 
placed as they are under very unequal ne- 
cessities and with very unequal claims. 
| But, further, I cannot avoid the apprehen- 
sion that a great reaction in point of pro- 
tective duties would diminish, perhaps, that 
| Stimulus to energy and the economy of la- 
| bour upon which, after all, our principal 
hopes of success in interposing must de- 
pend; and I fear also that such a reac- 
tion in protective duties would lead toa 
corresponding reaction in the wages of la- - 
bour in the West Indies. I am not look- 
ing to protection as a matter of policy, but 
I argue it as a mode of paying British 
money; and if I am asked, taking the pre- 
sent condition of the British population, on 
the one hand, and the present condition of 
the negro population in the West Indies, 
on the other, I say that to that relief 
which you are called upon to vote, the ne- 
groes of the West Indies manifestly have 
no public claim. It is our delight to know 
that they are in their material condition 
superior, perhaps, to any peasantry in the 
world. As regards their social and moral 
condition, they have made a most extraor- 
dinary progress, and their prospects are of 
the most promising kind; but that is no 
reason why we should throw away the 
funds of the covntry in giving a further 
stimulus to that condition, which is one of 
comfort fully adequate to their scale in so- 
ciety and their desires. I am not, therefore, 
in favour of retracing our course as to pro- 
tection duties; and I should rather prefer 
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the plan of Government, of a simple de- 
scending scale of duties for a series of 
years. I think, if we are to consider how 
we can make a proposal that shall be as 
far as it goes intelligible and attractive to 
the capitalist, it will be much better, hav- 
ing determined the amount of proteetion 
we ought to give, to say to him, ‘‘ You 
shall have such an amount for so many 
years,’’ than to present a beautiful scheme 
of this kind, arranged in two parallel co- 
lumns, and requiring him to tax his inge- 
nuity to comprehend all its bearings. To 
make the preparation attractive for com- 
peting with slave-labour sugar in the mar- 
kets of the world, is not to be done by 
teaching a man to do with 5s. protection 
this year and 4s. next, like the person who 
tried to teach his horse to live upon no- 
thing, and reduced his food to a handful of 
straw, but then the animal died; that, I 
say, is not the preparation we want; but it 
must be such as will lead to a considerable 
application of capital and intelligence to 
the cultivation of sugar in the West Indies, 
by sending out machinery and attempting 
the best modes of agriculture and manu- 
facture, and thus trusting to what that 
will do. I think, therefore, that an uni- 
form scale for a term of years would be 
better than the descending plan of the Go- 
vernment; and I must confess that I doubt 
whether the object is adequate; for the 
operation of it may be, in fact, to fix the 
higher duty upon the immensely larger 
quantity of sugar, while a very small pro- 
portion of sugar would pay the muscovado 
foreign duty, whilst it tends to blind the 
public mind to the real amount of protec- 
tion you are virtually going to give. It 
would be better for the Government to say, 
“We will give you the protection the law 
affords you at this moment, of 6s. a ewt.” 
I must also say that I think, upon the 
grounds I shall presently explain, that the 
reduction by ls. of the duty on colonial 
sugar, reducing it from 14s. to 13s., on the 
5th of July, a most impolitic measure. 
Until we have brought the finances of this 
country into a sounder and more healthful 
state, I am not prepared to reduce the 
duty on colonial sugar; and especially be- 
cause a reduction is attended with this 
great disadvantage, that on account of that 
very minute reduction, the noble Lord, if 
I understood him right, is going to restore 
the exclusion which formerly existed, and 
not allow the use of sugar in breweries. 
I contend that that prohibition is most un- 
desirable, unless there are very strong 
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reasons for inducing us to adopt it, jj 
cuts off one source of consumption; ‘and 
you must, in speaking of the eonsumption 
of sugar, allow for the quantity that vill 
be withdrawn on that account, whilst jt 
restores to our commercial code a prohibi. 
tion after we have been so long én 

in abolishing everything that savours of 
that principle. I will now go. on to say 
that I have seen with deep regret’ the dis. 
position to jealousy still subsisting in this 
country. 1 know not whether it is agerip. 
able to the personal opinions of the ‘noble 
Lord the Colonial Secretary, or the ‘hoa, 
Gentleman the Under Secretary’ for: the 
Colonies, or not; but I think there ae 
still some unnecessary remains of jealonsy 
with respect to the internal legislation of 
the colonies as regards such subjects'ss 
vagrancy and squatting. I thought that 
the speech of the noble Lord was very 
vague and meagre on that part of the sub 
ject, considering its importance, when ‘he 
said he could assure the House that his 
noble Friend the Secretary for ‘the Cob. 
nies would be willing to attend ‘to all pr. 
posals that were made to him. Upon ove. 
sions like this, what we rather anticipate 
is, not that the Secretary for the ‘Col- 
nies should sit in his office receiving pro- 
posals, but that, being in perfect posses- 
sion of all information in the ease, hein 
his office should make proposals. [LordJ. 
Russett: The proposals came from the 
Colonial Legislature.—Mr. Hawes: They 
have full power to legislate on this subject. | 
I think not, and I doubt whether it is-wise 
to trust the Colonial Legislatares with ab- 
solute power on this subject, “I assume 
that we have Governors in every colony 
upon whose humanity and philanthropy 
you can rely; and when you have such Go- 
vernors I should be inclined to place im- 
plicit cunfidence in them upon this subject. 
I find this subject was referred to by the 
Sugar and Coffee Planting Committee; 
and I cannot refer to that Committee with- 
out offering my tribute of praise to the 
noble Lord who presided on that Commt- 
tee for the great service he has done tothe 
cause of truth and justice by the assidaity, 
unwearied zeal, and talent with which he 
conducted that inquiry. But I will refer 
to the Coolie regulations which were de- 
vised in Trinidad by Major Fagan, and 
sanctioned by Lord Harris. Major Fagan 
was recommended there by the East India 
Company; and no one will suspect, ¢ 

fore, that the Coolies would not be taken 
care of under his regulations, With t 
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t to the character of Lord Harris, I| Indies amongst the objects to which any 
rejoice to say it is now perfectly established | grant of public money—for I do not shrink 
in the public estimation of this country. | from that idea—might be applied in the 
Lord Harris sanctioned certain regulations | West Indies. I have avowed that to a 
devised by Major Fagan for the manage-| demand for money I think the West In- 
ment of the Coolies, but they were disal- | dies are entitled; and I believe that, what- 
lowed by the noble Lord now at the Colo-| ever the hon. Member for Manchester 
nial Office, first, because the Governor had may think, the House of Commons will 
no sufficient authority to give to them the| not be disinclined to acknowledge it. 
force of law. That was an intelligible; Then I come to what is a very important 
ground of objection. But the noble Lord | question, although it is scareely a matter 
likewise said he objected to many of those of general legislation in this House. I 
regulations. Now, I wish to exemplify wish I had heard in the speech of the noble 
what I mean by instances; and I say that, | Lord some assurance with respect to the 
upon such such a question as that, and | intentions of the Government to afford to 
with the confidence which I suppose to the Legislatures of the West India colo- 
exist in your Governors, I think a Secre- |nies a very free management at least of 
tary of State in Downing-street in 1848 their own financial affairs. When reference 
ought to be very shy indeed of enforcing | was made by the hon. Member for Coven- 
his opinions against opinions sent to him | try to the enlargement of the constitutional 
under the sanction of undisputed character | powers of the colonies, the noble Lord re- 
and impartiality—of undisputed intelli-| ferred to the difficulties arising out of the 

y | ° . . . 
gence and of local knowledge. The noble | difference of race in those colonies; and it 
lord, in his despatch upon the subject, | is impossible not to feel that there is much 
has numbered some of the heads of the | in that circumstance to check the applica- 
regulations to which he objects; and, in! tion of those principles you have acknow- 
particular, one of those to which he objects ledged, and are acknowledging from day 
isa regulation for checking the increase of | to day, with respect to the other colonies 
drunkenness amongst the Coolie labourers. | of the Crown; but as regards the expendi- 
Iknow that that might be a very strange | ture of the public money, I should be glad 
regulation to issue to the master manufac-| to see far greater liberty given to the 
turers in this country; but considering the | colonial authorities than they now possess. 
tireumstances of the Coolies, and how noto- | Here are certain papers relative to British 
rious it is that a large proportion of the| Guiana. There have been conflicts in that 
people introduced into the West Indies, | colony between the Government and the 
Englishmen as well as Coolies, do fall a; Colonial Legislature. The Legislative 
serifiee to the use of ardent spirits, I ean- | Council of the colony says, that one-third 
not see why a Secretary of State should | of the exported produce is swallowed up in 
lisparage by his veto a regulation to dis-| the expenses of the colonial government. 
courage drunkenness amongst the Coolies. | Now it is impossible to look at the returns 
Then I come to the question of the loan! lately made of the expenses of the various 
proposed by the Government; and here I colonial governments, without observing 
cumot help regretting that to that loan | the immense difference in the expenditure 
his been given an exclusive direction in between those colonies where they have 
fvour of immigration alone. It is plain | assemblies, and those where they have no 
wow that a very great variety of cireum-| assembly. The expenditure in Jamaica, 
stances prevail in the different colonies as | with a population of 400,000, is 289,000I. 
to the amount of immigration that is re-| In British Guiana, with a population of 
quired, and also the greatest diversity of 126,000, the amount is 269,000/., of 
opition amongst the best informed persons | which nearly 200,000I. is independent of 
% to the amount. I think the mind of | immigration; but in Barbadoes, the ex- 
the West Indian people is quite sufficiently pense to that colony, with its assembly, for 
lireeted to the subject of immigration re- | the government, is only 53,0001. Running 
ltively to other countries, and I must con- through the list of colonies, there is much 
fe, without at all presuming to form a greater economy in those colonies where 
tmelusive judgment upon a subject which | they have a colonial assembly; and it is 
vuld require fuller information than I | therefore presumable that in giving to the 
possess, I think it is doubtful indeed whe-| colonies more liberty in managing their 
ther it would not be wise to include the | own affairs, there would be a reduction in 
mprovement of the cultivation of the West | the expense, to the great relief of those 
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who are engaged in growing the exported 
produce, upon whom a large proportion of 
the tax must fall; and I do not hesitate to 
say, that being ready to grant money for 
the relief of the West Indies, I think there 
is one way in which it appears to me that 
the money might be usefully granted. If 
you give to the colonies more power over 
the expenditure, it is obvious that the offi- 
cial salaries will become the subject of 
consideration, and whether they cannot be 
reduced. Now, I think that the salaries 
of the governors cannot with propriety be 
reduced. It is necessary that you should 
place in those offices persons of high sta- 
tion, intelligence, and character, upon 
whom you can thoroughly rely. It is there- 
fore necessary that they should be paid by 
a high salary; but I am by no means sure 
that it would not be a wise economy, if 
you grant money to the West Indies, to 
throw upon the consolidated fund the pay- 
ment of the salaries of the governors dur- 
ing the number of years this exceptional 
measure will be in operation. I think I 
have said enough of my view of what a 
measure of this kind ought to be to make 
the House understand that I do not wish 
to shelter myself under vague generalities 
when I speak of the measure of the Go- 
vernment being less than the necessity de- 
mands; but, on the other hand, it would 
not be fitting for me to venture to pro- 
nounce an opinion on the details of such a 
measure, which can only belong to those 
who have the advantage of official position, 
and the means of official information. I 
therefore pass from that part of the sub- 
ject to another, upon which I confess I 
touch with less pleasure, and that is the 
financial aspect of the present proposition. 
I do feel that this plan, as it stands, is 
open, on financial grounds, to insuperable 
difficulties. In the first place, it is ob- 
viously impolitic, if you believe that a sa- 
crifice of money is about to be made. But 
my next objection is, that I think we are 
going to make, if we act on the statements 
made by the noble Lord, and particularly 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, a very much 
larger sacrifice of money than we have 
been allowed to know. I speak of the mere 
argument; but I differ toto cwlo from the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
with respect to the financial effect of his 
measure; and I think he greatly—I’ might 
almost say ludicrously—underrates the 
burden it will impose upon the country. 
I question the right hon. Gentleman’s es- 
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timates as to the increase of consumption 
in the present year; and I question his 
right, if it takes place, to attribute it i 
the operation of the measure of 1846, Jy 
the financial statement which the 7 
hon. Gentleman made at the commence 
ment of the Session, he took that: inereas 
into consideration, and therefore we ay 
not to inquire now whether there will be 
that increase of consumption or noty but 
whether, as the measure of the Goyem 
ment will obviously make a sacrifice of 
revenue in the first instance, that sacrifice 
will be repaired by bringing aboutian in 
crease of consumption. As to the geneml 
question of an increase of consumption, | 
entirely dispute the grounds upon which 
this inerease has been assumed by the Go 
vernment. The noble Lord quoted s 
number of years in which there were great 
variations in the price of sugar; and in 
consequence of these variations, or in ¢on 
nexion with them, there was a large in 
crease or decrease of the consumption; 
and I say, that when even a small varia 
tion is made in the price, you have no right 
to look for an increase in the consumption, 
When my right hon. Friend the Member 
for the University of Cambridge was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he took off 3s.per 
ewt. of the duty, reducing it from 27s, 
24s.;-and what was the increase of com 
sumption? I believe 1,000 tons. The 
noble Lord said there would be a consid. 
erable change in the consumption attend. 
ing a large change in price; but evenif 
we take this as the measure of consumption, 
I find it very rarely happens that there 
is such a corresponding inerease. 
right, then, has the Government to say 
that we are going to reduce the duty:ls, 
the first effect of which will be, it is true, 
to take away some 240,0001., but by the 
increase of the consumption there will be 
no loss to you resulting from this measure! 
The right hon. Gentleman (the Chaneellor 
of the Exehequer) has therefore no right 
to anticipate an increase of consumption 
from a reduction of 1s. in a price of about 
40s. But he may have a right to antic 
pate this great increase of consumption o 
other grounds. If that should be the cas, 
you have no right to take the creditof i 
for your measures; but I think this result 
will not occur. The right hon. Gentleman 
refers the House to the years 1845, 1846, 
and 1847; and because he finds an arithmet- 
ical progression in the consumption of 8 
gar in those years, he calculates uponssom 
what similar increase in 1848. Hesays¥® 
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must have an increase of 20,000 tons of 
in the present year. Now, there has 

heen an increase of 2,000 tons in the first 
four months of the present year; but the 
right hon. Gentleman must calculate upon 
a deerease in the foreign sugar consumed, 
and a decrease in the amount of duty re- 
eived thereupon. But these first four 
months do not fairly represent the case, 
because it is a comparison of a term of low 
pice with a period of high price. The 
average price of sugar during the first four 
months of last year was 34s. 6d.; during 
the last eight months of last year it was 
Qs. and 26s.; and during the first four 
months of the present year it was 24s. 
§o that in comparing the first four months 
of this year and last, you have to take into 
seount a reduction of 10s. 6d. in the 
The right hon. Gentleman does 

not estimate that for the next eight months 
pees will be higher than last year. The 
pee last year was 295s. or 26s., and he 
expects that during the remainder of the 
present year the price will be about the 
ame, I know that this is a dry and wea- 
risome branch of the subject, but it really 
les at the root of the case. Let it not be 
wid that the reduction of duty will bring 
shout an increase of consumption. The 
truth isthat we are going to lose 400,0001. 
next year, if the Government plan should 
be adopted, because we have no right to 
aticipate an increase of consumption. 
The duty is not the duty on the entire 
amount that comes to the market, but the 
duty‘on the protected article is that which 
yuare going to reduce, and you are really 
ging to increase the duty on the foreign 
atiele, The tendency will be to a diminu- 
tio of consumption rather than an increase. 
Haring sufficiently wearied the House with 
this part of the question, I now propose to 
lok at the financial view of the subject. 
Thesum of about 240,000/. will be sa- 


ified in the first year by the reduction | 


of the duty on the colonial articles; you 
we also going to prohibit the use of sugar 


in breweries, which may be stated to con- | 
sme 12,000 tons, and which will cause a 


loss of 150,0002., making, altogether, a 
loss to the revenue of 400,0002. 
plan has a tendency to discourage the con- 
aumption of foreign sugar, which it pro- 

y will do, the revenue will suffer still 
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hore, and what it loses in this way next year | 
twill lose on a larger scale in successive | 
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a heavy burden upon the finances of the 
country. I cannot bring myself to view 
this question without regarding its relation 
to the finances of the country at the pre- 
sent moment. We have a large loan re- 
cently contracted for the relief of Irish dis- 
tress. We have a deficiency of 3,000,0002. 
on the estimates of last year, and a defi- 
ciency of about 2,005,000/. on the esti- 
mates of the present year. We are now 
asked to vote 400,000/. more of the public 
money, and we are further asked to con- 
sent to a larger sacrifice of revenue from 
this source in future years, before we have 
fulfilled our first and primary duty of making 
provision for the sound and healthy condi- 
tion of the Exchequer. Now I do not in- 
quire, at the present moment, whether it 
must be by increased taxation or by a re- 
duction of expenditure that the income and 
expenditure of the country are to be equal- 
ised. But the question of your financial 
position is a most serious one, and it is be- 
coming more serious every day. I say, 
then, that we shall not be doing our duty 
to the country without showing that we 
have not neglected this subject of public 
economy, and that we do not return to our 
constituents without having given them 
the first fruits of the measures by which 
we propose to restore the revenue to a 
state of sufficiency and of equalisation with 
the expenditure. I am not prepared to 
vote, then, for the plan of the Government 
— involving, as it will, a loss of 240,0001. 
from loss of duty on sugar, and 150,0001. 
from the prohibition of the use of sugar 
in breweries—without having a clear indi- 
cation of what the intentions of the Govern- 
ment are, and not only an indication of 
their intentions, but also the proof that 
they are taking the steps necessary to 
place us on the road for fulfilling their in- 
tentions. In making these financial objec- 
tions to their plan, I do not urge them to 
postpone the measures which they and 
which I myself think necessary for the 
West Indies—-I do not mean a postpone- 
ment for a week, but for a Session. As 
I have said, I think it our first duty to 
take care to provide the means out of which 
the relief is to be given, and that it ought 
not to be our endeavour, in order to make 
our measures more popular, to reduce the 
duty on sugar, and thus to increase our 
financial embarrassments, which arealready, 
in my opinion, of the most formidable cha- 


jars. This duty on foreign sugar is like- jracter. In the present position of affairs, 

"we'to be increased in future years, and | our first measure is to restore the due re- 

jware,in point of fact, about to impose | lation between public income and public 
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expenditure; and, secondly, to do that 
which our duty requires from the relation 
in which we stand to our West Indian co- 
lonies. I know that legislation for classes 
is justly unpopular, and that when the hon. 
Member for Manchester exposes me, as he 
will no doubt do, for saying, as I have done 
in plain words, that money ought to be 
given to the West Indian colonies, the 
hon. Member will be representing a feeling 
which has great support out of doors. But 
it is necessary also to meet the argument 
that this claim of the West Indies is one of 
justice, one of compensation, one for losses 
and injuries inflicted, and one which we are 
bound to acknowledge; and, if so, do not 
let us fear any unpopularity. Do not let it 
be said that the plan of emancipation, 
mighty and gigantic as it was, was based 
upon the ruin of private fortunes, and that 
while it overspread the whole world with 
its fame we took the glory upon ourselves, 
that we laid the burden on the West In- 
dies, and left the debt to posterity. Let 
us not shrink from the burden that our own 
shoulders ought to bear—let us not shrink 
from making the return which is due to 
the colonies, and necessary to complete the 
work of regeneration for the negro race by 
whom they are inhabited. It is not to 
court favour with the West Indies that I 
oppose the reduction of the duty on sugar, 
but because it imposes a burden upon our 
Exchequer, which has no strength to bear 
it. Let us not shrink from maintaining 
those financial principles which are at the 
root of all faith in public affairs. What- 
ever interests we may sacrifice, whatever 
popularity we may lose, let us not sacrifice 
the interests of the public revenue, but 
study to maintain at that high standard 
which it ought to hold that condition of 
public income and credit which is abso- 
lutely necessary in order to uphold the 
commercial system, the revenue, the trade, 
and the employment of the country. 

Mr. JAMES WILSON said, that he 
had listened with considerable interest and 
no little surprise to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman. When he (Mr. Wilson) 
heard the early part of that speech, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman was dis- 
posed to vote for the general propositions 
before the House; but he then heard the 
grounds which the right hon. Gentleman 
stated induced him to take the course which 
he intended to follow on this question. The 
right hon. Gentleman objected to the course 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government on 
this occasion, First of all, he objected to 
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the mode in which it was proposed to give 
a continuance of protection to thé colonies: 
but it did not appear that he was preparel 
to increase the amount of proteetion; by 
he thought he could show that, byith 
plan proposed, it would in this respect by 
satisfactory. The right hon. Gentleman, 
in voting for the Amendment, said that this 
amount of relief was not sufficient; buthe 
did not think the right hon. Gentlema 
made out his case on this ground;:foral. 
though it might be less in amount than he 
would ask for, still it was to be apportion. 
ed in a way which would remove many bw. 
dens from the colonies. The next part of 
the proposition with which the right hon, 
Gentleman did not agree, was not to the 
amount of the loan, but to the application 
of the loan. He thought he could satisfy 
the House that there was no other mode 
in which the loan could be made effective 
for the benefit of the West Indies, and aay 
other mode must be attended with so much 
delay, if carried out at all, that it would 
not have any effect in the present crisis, or 
that it would tend in any way to indnega 
return of confidence, With regard to:this 
as a question of finance, he was fully:pre- 
pared to meet the right hon. Gentleman's 
objection. The right hon. Gentlemamhad 
viewed on all points and in various lights 
the subject-matter before the Houses»lf 
they took the interest of the revenueomthe 
one side, and looked to the interest ofthe 
consumer on the other, he (Mr. Wilson) 
thought he should be able to show:that 
while it was least oppressive to the one, it 
would prove most advantageous to the other; 
and he confessed he should be glad if m0 
objections of a more grave character than 
those of the right hon. Gentleman couldbe 
urged against the measure. The basisof 
the Amendment was the amount of relief, 
and it went on to show that it was notssuli- 
cient to meet the emergeney of the ease. 
It would be in the recollection of many how. 
Members who heard him, that the mea 
ing of that Amendment was to carry-the 
amount of protection to 10s.,\ as ‘recom 
mended by the Committee, of whieh be 
had the honour of being a Member: No 
one could entertain greater respect for the 
decision of that Committee than: himself 
and he could say, during the three months 
of its sitting, nothing could exceed ‘the 
conduct of the noble Lord (Lord:G.:Ber 
tinck), the Chairman of that Committee, 
and other Members opposite, who: were 
members of it, for they most fully and fairly 
discussed every subject that came 
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them. He might also add, that although 
several West Indian proprietors were mem- 
pers of it, he never saw any desire on their 
to take any advantage for themselves, 

and he completely exonerated them from 
every such charge. He therefore enter- 
tained the greatest respect for the Commit- 
teens to the mode in which that inquiry 
had been carried on; and also as to the 
mode in which they adopted the resolution, 
although he was not disposed to assent to 
such a recommendation as they had agreed 
to, ‘The proposition before the House was 
mainly to recommend the adoption of a 
10s. protecting duty, and the leaving all 
the other matters out of consideration. 
The right hon. Member for Cambridge and 
himself had supported a resolution which 
involved other important objects of relief; 
but this was successfully opposed, and then 
the resolution recommending the raising 
the protection to 10s. was adopted. On 
looking to the form in which the Amend- 
ment was proposed, it was clear that it 
was impossible to view it in any other 
light than @ simple proposition to return 
toa 10s. protecting duty on colonial sugar. 
They had heard much in the course of the 
debate of the great list of West Indian 
grievances. He was sure several hon. 
Gentlemen opposite knew that he had long 
beenan ardent advocate for the removal of 
wstrictions of every kind which fell upon 
them; and when free trade was adopted in 
this country, he had contended for the re- 
noval of every restriction which pressed on 
theeolonies. One restriction had been re- 
moved after another, and anxiety was con- 
stantly manifested on the part of the Go- 
vernment to remove every cause of com- 
plaint; but still the West Indians had al- 
ways returned to protection. In look- 
ig through the reports of the West 
India body, which for the most part 
vere drawn up in an able manner, they 
would find a great number of grievances 
specified: First, there was a complaint 
that the West Indians were obliged to 
take ‘their lumber and provisions from 
this country, or from the British colonies. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Sir Robert Peel) 
in 1844 removed a number of those restric- 
tions; and; amongst others, the one to 
which: he had just alluded. The colonies 
had also been’ enabled to obtain foreign 
manufactured goods by the removal of the 
erential duty. Then the duty on rum 
been reduced from 1s. 6d. a gallon, to 

» and now it was proposed to reduce it 
tto4d.a gallon, This was equiva- 
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lent to a large reduction of the duty on 
sugar. It had been calculated that the re- 
cent reduction of the duty of 1s. 1d. would 
be equivalent to the reduction of from 3s. 
to 3s. 6d. per ewt. on sugar. There wasa 
complaint in the Mauritius of the export 
duties imposed upon sugar. He (Mr. Wil- 
son), in the Committee of which he had the 
honour to be a member, moved a resolu- 
tion to the effect that all these duties 
should be removed; but it was rejected, 
and the Committee adhered to the single 
resolution of a 10s. protection duty. The 
privilege of refining in bond was an advan- 
tage to all those colonies in which there 
was a scarcity of labour. With regard to 
the question of labour, it had been argued 
as if the importation of free labour had 
been altogether prohibited. He (Mr. Wil- 
son) did not intend to go into the question 
of labour; but hon. Gentlemen did not 
seem to know that as early as 1840 there 
was an importation of free labour into the 
colonies; and that in 1843 Lord Stanley 
had sanctioned the admission of Coolie la- 
bourers from India to the West Indies. So 
that in fact there was no prohibition. There 
was no single complaint, no ground of dis- 
tress, put forward, excepting only the de- 
mand for increased protection, which had 
not been satisfied in some degree. But he 
was perfectly willing to admit, with the 
right hon. Gentleman who had spoken last, 
that, although the restrictions had been re- 
moved, they had left a certain amount of 
debility behind them, and that, therefore, 
the House was called upon to endeavour to 
give relief in some shape. But the only 
question was, in what way that relief 
should: be given so judiciously as to be pro- 
ductive of advantage to this country and to 
the colonists themselves. Now, the dis- 
tress was admitted on all hands; but as to 
the causes, they were not so completely 
agreed. He knew that it was customary 
in that House, as it had been in the Com- 
mittee, to allege that the distress was all 
to be attributed to the Act of 1846; but 
he should say that the influence of the Act 
of 1846 had been greatly exaggerated both 
by the witnesses before the Committee, and 
by those hon. Gentlemen who had spoken 
in the debate. A great effort had been 
made to prove that the Act of 1846 had 
been peculiarly prejudicial to the colonists, 
by showing the great losses which they had 
sustained by comparing the cost of raising 
their sugar with the prices they obtained 
for it in this market. Now, he believed 
the most exaggerated notions prevailed 
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with regard to the exact amount of loss 
attributable to the Act of 1846. The low 
prices of last year had been made use of, 
and they had been much dwelt upon in the | 
very able report of the Committee of which 
the noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) was 
Chairman. But then he (Mr. Wilson) beg- 
ged to say, that in the numerous and ably 
detailed statements which the noble Lord 
had worked out, the noble Lord had been, 
he believed, assisted by most compe- 
tent gentlemen of the City—gentlemen of 
the highest integrity and honour—gentle- 
men known to him (Mr. Wilson), and in 
whom he would place the highest and most 
implicit confidence. And they were gen- 
tlemen not only of large experience and 
sagacity, but they were gentlemen of such 
intimate knowledge of the subject, that 
their statements were fairly entitled to the 
greatest consideration. Now the noble 
Lord had drawn up a statement in the re- 
port which he (Mr. Wilson) now held in 
his hand, in which he had shown the cost 
of cultivation of the sugar imported from | 
our colonies in 1846, together with a cal- | 
culation of the cost of freights and charges | 
paid upon it, and also a calculation of the | 
cost of brokerage, landing, and insurance. | 
And he had thus made out 4,536,0001. to | 
be the entire cost of the 159,000 tons im- 
ported and to be sold at the low prices of 
last year. And yet out of the whole 
4,536,0007. the noble Lord made out a de- | 
ficiency of only 170,000/. at the prices, low 
as they were, which would be a loss of only 
about 43 per cent on the whole West India 

roduce of last year. Surely hon. Members 
in that House would agree with him (Mr. 
Wilson) in saying that there was not a 
single interest in this country which had 
not sustained a loss during the last year of 
more than 44 percent. The noble Lord 
said, that, according to Mr. Greene’s state- 
ment, there were 129,000 tons of colonial 
sugar sold, which brought 3,500,000/. at 
the market price, and which would show an | 
apparent loss of 982,000/. But between 
129,000 tons and 159,000, there was a 
difference of 30,000 tons, which must be 
still left to cover the loss. There was a 
very curious paper which he held in his 
hand. It was a very valuable document— 
it was a report from Jamaica, which gave 
a statement ofthe actual condition of a 
large number of estates—of sixty or seventy 
or eighty estates—with the precise produce | 
of each—the quantity of sugar produced— | 
the cost of production—the price of rum, 
and the cost of the sugar in each year, de- 
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ducting the amount received for the rin, 
The inquiry showed that for the average of 
the two years 1846 and 1847, the dost 
production was 22s. 7}d. per ewt.s but 
hon. Gentlemen should bear in mind thy 
it was hardly fair to take an average of 
1846 and 1847 as to the cost of growing 
sugar in the colonies. He begged ther 
attention to the point, because it was one 
which would probably be referred to again 
during the debate; and it involved the 
deeply important question of whether we 
should ever successfully enable free labour 
to compete with slave labour—a question 
which he was sure every hon. Gentlemaa, 


| without exception, looked to with the great. 


est interest, as being one of supreme im. 
portance. It was not fair to take 184 
and 1847 as years from which to draw an 
average, because 1846 was a year of w- 
usual drought and short crops. He would 
refer upon that subject to a Parliamentary 
paper, presented some weeks ago, relating 
to Jamaica. It appeared by that paper 
that the quantity of sugar grown in the 
West Indies in 1845 was 742,000 ewts,, 
in 1846 it was 572,000 ewts., in 1847 it 
was 751,000 ewts. He did not think, 
therefore, that it was exactly fair to take 
an average of the two years as to the cost 
of production. He had taken the case of 
the sugar produced in 1847 in the whole of 
the island of Jamaica upon fifty-two estates 
referred to in the reports of the Jamaica 
Committee, and it amounted to 143,000 
ewt., the cost of which was 192,000 
The rum produced 72,0001., dedueting 
which from the cost of the sugar, will give 
a net cost of 16s. 9d. per ewt. for the 
sugar. But on several estates the cost of 
production was as low as 4s. 4d., 6s., %., 
10s., and lls. per ewt., taking into se 
count the entire contingencies. He thought, 
therefore, in referring to the present state 
of the colonies, and their condition ‘last 
year, they were not borne out by the facts 
in attributing their losses to the low price 
of sugar. He believed, that with regard 
to the distresses of Jamaica and of the 
West Indies altogether, a very large portion 
of the cause was attributable to the sm 
crops of 1846; for he found that on several 
estates the cost of production in that year 
was enormous. They would find, on look- 
ing to those returns, that on some estates 
the cost was as high as 31. 18s, 34. the 
ewt., on others it was 3l. 17s., and om 
others, 67. 19s., in consequence of te 
shortness of the erops. He perfectly af 
mitted the distress as existing, and he 
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dhus endeavoured to show some reason for |four months of the present year there 
its existence. But they had been told by | were only imported 11,000 tons. Again, 
the hon. Baronet who opened the debate, | there were taken into consumption in the 
that the distress had been comparatively | first four months of the past year 22,000 
yknown before 1846. He (Mr. Wilson)| tons. In the first four months of the 
did not mean to refer to the complaints | present year there were only consumed of 
that had been made before 1846, but he this sugar 12,000 tons. In the first four 
should just beg to remark that in the months of 1847, there were exported from 
seventh volume of the report of our own| Cuba for this market, 79,000 boxes of 
Committee, they had statements of the/sugar. In the corresponding period of 
estates in Demerara and Essequibo which 1848 there were only 8,000 boxes. Not 
had been sold under executions; and it|that the entire shipment of sugar from 
appeared that in 1847 there were nine | Cuba had fallen off, for it was nearly the 
estates sold under execution. In 1846 | same this year that it had been last year, 
there were thirteen. But as the hon. | thereby showing that the export to this 
Baronet thought there was no distress ex- country had been stimulated during the 
isting before 1846, he should tell him that | last year. The general exports from Cuba, 
whereas there had been only nine estates | from the Ist of January to the 30th of 
sold under execution in 1847, and thirteen | April, 1847, were 361,000 boxes. This 
in 1846; there were twenty-one sold under | year, in the corresponding period, they were 
execution in 1845, and in 1844 there were | 353,000 boxes, so that it would be seen 


fourteen, whilst in 1843 there were eighteen. 
So that there were actually fewer estates 
sod under execution during the last two 
years, than there had been ordinarily for 
some years before. But he might be asked 
to what he did refer the present distress of 
the West Indies? In reply, he should very 
mach like to refer to the circulars of those 


vho were most immediately connected 


with the trade. He should like to refer to 
the circulars of the sugar brokers of Lon- 
don, Liverpool, and Glasgow, no one of 
vhom referred to the Act of 1846 as any 
tause of the distress. All of them stated 
that in consequence of the measures ad- 
nitting sugar to the uses of breweries and 
distilleries, a large speculation had arisen, 
and the consequence had been the large 
introduction of foreign and East India 
sugar to supply the demand which was 
expected to have followed. To that the 
sugar brokers added the great pressure on 
the money market, which compelled the 
holders of sugar to sell their stocks at any 
loss. Now, he could not overlook alto- 
gether the evidence of these men. The 
hon, Baronet the Member for Essex (Sir 
: Buxton), when addressing the House, 
and speaking of the large quantity of 
foreign sugar which had been imported, 
‘aid that in future years they should expect 
still larger supplies. It might be some 
consolation to the hon. Baronet to know 
that in the present year as compared with 
the last, the importation of slave-grown 
sugar had been materially reduced. In 
the first four months of last year the 
oma of foreign sugar imported into 

vountry was 26,000 tons. In the first 


the entire number of boxes exported had 
not materially diminished. He had already 
alluded to the failure of the crops in 1846. 
And if hon. Gentlemen would have taken 
the trouble to look into those Parlia- 
mentary returns they would have disco- 
| vered a good deal both of interesting and 
| instructive matter in them regarding the 
complaints of the colonies, and the course 
of legislation which had been adopted to- 
wards them during the last fifteen years. 
He was ready to admit all that hon. Gen- 
tlemen said about the course of legislation 
|in 1834 and 1838, and those measures 
which were then carried by that House 
and the country with the very best motives; 
but which had nevertheless been adopted 
indiscreetly and rashly, and which were 
contrary to the best interests of the colo- 
nies, and of the classes who were to have 
been (it was hoped) benefited by them. 
He believed that it would have been better 
for the negro population if their emancipa- 
tion had taken place more gradually, 
and they had been brought progressively 
to a state of independent industry with 
more care than had been used. In 1834 
the whole produce of the colonies was 
3,800,000 ewt. He found a gradual de- 
crease until 1841 (when the sugar colonies 
appeared to have been in a state of the 
greatest depression), when the produce was 
2,100,000 ewt. But from that up to the 
present time, with the exception of 1846, 
he found a gradual and rapid increase in 
the quantity. He did not take the gloomy 
view that some hon. Gentlemen took of the 
condition of the West Indian colonies. He 
saw in the facts before him, and in the 
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evidence which he there saw, great sources 
of hope for the colonies ; and he believed 
the turn in their affairs had taken place. 
He should show, not only that the colonies 
had seen their worst times, but that they 
had opened sources of increasing prosperity. 
[A laugh.] Hon. Gentlemen might laugh at 
this statement if they pleased; but he 
was discharging what he believed to be 
his duty to them as well as to the 
West Indies. He had stated that he 
found a gradual decrease from 1834 to 
1841, and the reason was clear to any 
one who would take the trouble to look into 
the matter. He held in his hand a very 
valuable document. It was a book which 
contained the evidence taken before a simi- 
lar Committee to that which had been ap- 
pointed by the House of Assembly of Ja- 
maica. It was taken in Trinidad, in 1841, 
and there were a few passages in that evi- 
dence that were so instructive, so enlight- 
ening on the question before the House 
with regard to labour, that he would beg 
to read them. The great complaint in 
1841 was that of insufficient labour. The 
Sub-committee of that Agricultural and 
Emigration Committee had before them the 
question of wages, and the cost of labour 
in the colony; and Mr. Burnley, the Chair- 
man of that Committee, came to this coun- 
try expressly for the purpose of promoting 
the inquiry which was instituted here in 
1842, of which Committee the hon. Member 
for Droitwich was the Chairman. In the 
evidence taken before the Trinidad Com- 
mittee, he found the following :— 
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“The question was asked of one witness, ‘Were 
the expenses greater now than previous to the 
emancipation ?’ and the answer was, ‘ Yes, greatly.’ 
He was then asked, ‘ Had not their revenue in- 
creased in proportion, in consequence of the rise 
in sugar in 1840, as compared with 1838 and 
1839?’ and he said, ‘ By no means, it was de- 
cidedly less in 1840.’ The next question was, 
‘Do you consider that the increase of price had 
only the effect of raising the price of labour, and 
that it was but of little benefit to the planters?’ 
and the answer was, ‘ Decidedly so.’ Another 
gentleman accounted for the fact of wages having 
gradually risen instead of having fallen, to the con- 
tinued competition for labour among the planters, 
coupled with the gradual rise in the price of sugar.” 
The evidence before the Committee dis- 
tinctly showed this, that the cultivation of 
sugar was carried on at a considerable loss, 
and yet during the whole of that year the 
average price of sugar in bond was 48s., 
and yet this high price, instead of being 
thought an advantage, was declared by the 
witnesses to have been a decided disadvan- 
tage. Now when this evidence from Tri- 
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nidad was sent to him, it was accompan} 
by a letter from the hon. Gentleman why 
had acted as Chairman of that Committee, 
in which there was one passage with which 
he would beg leave to trouble the House, 
[The hon. Member read an extraet from 
the letter to the effect, that up to the pre. 
sent period they had been supporting high 
protective duties, which rendered 5 
twice as dear in England as elsewher, 
thereby convincing foreigners that: they 
were on the wrong road, and the effect of 
which conferred little benefit on the plant. 
ers, and only went to increase the rate of 
wages, and diminish the quantity of work 
performed.] That letter was written by 
the brother-in-law of the hon. Member for 
Montrose, who now sought for higher pro. 
tection for the West Indian colonies; and 
yet they had, then, his own brother-in-law 
objecting to protection, as a matter which 
conferred no benefit on the colonists. But 
they had undoubtedly duties to perform to 
the colonists, and the question to consider 
was, how could they perform those: duties 
with the least cost to this country, and 
with the most benefit to the colonies, His 
belief was that they could not, in the long 
run, do a worse thing for the colonies than 
to secure protection to them. Were hon. 
Members aware of the exertions that had 
been latterly made to effect an arrangement 
between the employers and the employed 
in these colonies, for the reduction of the 
price of labour from the enormous rate to 
which it had reached in 1841, and of the 
success which had attended those struggles? 
He held in his hand a paper, which showed 
the reductions that had been effected in the 
rate of wages in various places, and he 
found by it that in Barbadoes the cost of 
labour had been reduced from Is. to dd. 
a day. In Antigua the reduction had been 
from 8d. to 6d.; in Guiana labour had de- 
ceased 25 per cent. [‘*No, no!” | Anhon. 
Member said ‘‘ No;’’ but he must beg to say 
‘“‘ Yes.” He had the evidence before him 
to prove that the facts were as he stated. 
In other islands the cost of labour ha 
been reduced from 25 to 50 per cent; and 
he would ask would it be wise in that 
House to increase now the amount of pro 
tection?—a change which, as the hon 
Member for Leominster had told them, 
would become known to the negroes by the 
first packet, and thus in the midst of the 
struggle that was going forward, to give a0 
excuse to them to raise again the dem 
for wages which they had so recently and so 
unwillingly relinquished. He believed that 
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nothing could be more prejudicialto the colo- | consequence of this decreased charge was 
pies than such @ course. But supposing that | a reduction of price and an increase in the 

were to follow the advice of hon. Gen- consumption, which had gradually gone on 
lemen opposite, and increase the duty on | up to the present time. The result was 
foreign sugar, what would be the effect ? |that whereas the consumption was but 
The first effect would be not only to in- 200,000 tons a year at that period, it in- 
crease the cost of raising sugar in the colo-| creased last year to 290,000 tons. Now 
nies, by increasing the rate of wages that | supposing they had continued the rate of 
would have to be paid, but also to increase | duty of 24s. and 23s. that prevailed up to 
the eost to the consumer at home, and, as | 1841, and that they had thus succeeded in 
a necessary consequence, to decrease the excluding entirely foreign sugar from this 
quantity consumed. The effect of a re-| market, what, he would ask, would have 
duction in the consumption, would neces-' been their position now when their own 
sarily be in the long run to decrease the | production had risen to 290,000 tons, 
pice, The consumption during the last | whereas the average consumption in this 
year had risen to an unprecedented amount, | country under the high duties ranged from 
but it did not rise more than the supply. | only 207,000 to 210,000 tons? If the 
Bat any disturbance which would raise the | consumption increased so rapidly within 
duty, would inevitably raise the price of | the last few years, it could only be attri- 


sugar and lessen the consumption, and thus 
injure the revenue. The great difficulty 
which they had to deal with in the colo- 
nies, was the large amount of production 
of which they were capable, compared with 
any possible demand that they could ulti- 
mately look for in this market. In the 
last year the production of the British colo- 
nies amounted to 292,000 tons weight of 
sugar, while the consumption in this coun- 
try amounted to very nearly the same 
quatity. Now, it was clear that if they 
were to increase their production beyond 
the quantity consumed in the home market, 
they would have to send the remainder to 
the European markets; and the moment 


that they sent any portion whatever of their | 


sugar into the general market of Europe, 
the effect would be to bring down the price 
inthis country to the level of other mar- 
kets. All the witnesses examined before 
the Committee, admitted that the inevi- 
table consequence of a greater supply of 
sugar in the colonies than would be taken 


by the home market, would be to bring | 
down the price of sugar generally to the | 


level of Continental markets, which were 


supplied from Cuba and Brazil. Ie would 


wk hon. Gentlemen who found so much | 


fault with the Acts of 1844, 1845, and 
1846, to consider for one moment the posi- 
tin in whieh they would have been placed 
at this moment if those Acts had not been 
passed. He. believed that he could show 
them that they were greatly indebted to 
the Sugar Act of 1845 in particular, for not 

ving their position much more aggravated 
atthe present moment than it was. By 
that Aet of 1845 the duty on colonial sugar 
vas reduced: from: 24s, to 14s., and on fo- 
‘eign sugar from 34s. to 23s. 4d. . The 


|buted to the greatly diminished price, 
| which greatly diminished price could only 
be attributed to the diminution of duty and 
|to the introduction of foreign sugar to a 
|small extent. But if in 1847 they had a 
| suddenly increased supply of 70,000 tons 
| of sugar more than in the preceding year, 
| what would have been the effect when 
| 40,000 or 50,000 tons of that quantity 
' must have gone to the Continental markets ? 
| Would it not be that during the past year 
| they would have been exposed to free com- 
petion with Cuban and Brazilian sugar ? 
| The Bills of 1845 and 1846 had the effect, 
however, of gradually increasing the con- 
sumption in this country, so as during the 
past year to make it equal the increased 
| supply. But how much more strongly 
would this view appear, when they recol- 
lected what the capabilities of the colonies 
were; when they recollected, that in the 
island of Trinidad alone, about one-seventh 
of the soil would be fully capable of sup- 
plying the whole of the British Islands 
with sugar; and that there was at this mo- 
ment one million of acres of Crown lands in 
that colony, wholly unoccupied. When 
they considered, farther, the vast supply 
that was capable of being raised in British 
Guiana—and still more, when they consi- 
dered the vast settlements which they held 
in the East Indies capable of being de- 
voted to the production of sugar—when 
they considered these facts, how, he would 
ask, could they look forward to maintaining 
any increased protection in the market of 
this country ? No man could have sat upon 
the Committee and not have come to the 
conclusion, that whatever protection was 
given to the colonies, that protection must, 
by the effect of other measures which had 
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been passed, be accompanied by supplies to 
a much larger extent, and that there was 
no possible safety but in viewing the colo- 
nies as exposed to the competition of the 
world. Unless we based our legislation in 
relation to this fact, whatever we did would 
prove fallacious—a deception and a delu- 
sion. With these views it was impossible 
for him to recommend the adoption of the 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Droitwich, inasmuch as it would 
tend to raise the price of sugar, whilst 
operating prejudicially upon the revenue. 
It was on all grounds a dangerous and de- 
lusive proposition. He now came to the 
proposition of the Government. The first 
point the Government had to consider was 
to give permanent encouragement to the 
cultivation and the increased consumption 
of sugar. The cultivation would be en- 
couraged; and with regard to the con- 
sumption, he called the attention of the 
House to the result of the measure pro- 
posed by the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel) in 1845. It was a fact that in the 
three years between 1845 and 1848, by 
the reduction of the duty, the consumption 
had been raised from 207,000 tons to 
290,000 tons. Considering that the colo- 
nists required protection in their transition 
state, he considered the Government had 
acted wisely in reducing the duties on West 
India sugars gradually. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford had found fault with the mode 
in which this protection was granted; but 
what was his proposition? To maintain 
the present rate for six years, and then let 
it cease. The right hon. Gentleman knew, 
however, that price must be regulated by 
the foreign and not by the colonial duty, 
aud consequently the consumption during 
the whole of that period must remain the 
same, and thus he would not have provided 
for an increased growth in the colonies. 
The right hon. Gentleman also objected to 
the descending scale, because it would in- 
fuse into commercial transactions a certain 
degree of insecurity. His plan, however, 
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was more open to that censure than that of | 


the Government. Nor would the Govern- 
ment measure prejudice the revenue, as the 
right hon. Gentleman contended for. What 
had been the effect of a reduction in the 
scales during the last two years? A large 
advantage to the revenue. He held that 
the proposition of the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be infinitely less satisfactory in 
this respect than that of the Government. 
The hon. Member would not lower the 
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duty to the West Indies, which the present 
proposed plan of the Government) woul 
do. He would not increase the revenue 
which the plan of the Government would ales 
do. Under these circumstances he did not 
think for a moment that either a merchant, 
a consumer, or a Chancellor of the By. 
chequer could hesitate as to the 
which ought to be adopted. With respect 
to the interest of the consumer, it was 
quite clear that the higher duty must be 
the duty which regulated the price. As 
the scale proposed by the Government 
would descend year by year, so the priee 
would also descend to the consumer in the 
same proportion, while the protection to 
the producer will be equal in amount to that 
proposed by the hon. Gentleman, and even 
of longer duration. So that protection to 
the West Indian producer, as well as the 
interests of the consumer, were better pro- 
vided for by the plan of the Government, 
than by the scheme of the hon. Gentleman, 
The consumer would year after year have 
the advantage of the descending seale, and 
the consumption would be in proportion to 
the reduction of the price; so that by a 
increased consumption they could make 
good anything which had been lost by res- 
son of the diminished duty from colonial 
sugar. With regard to the slight alter 
tion which had taken place in the seale of 
duties as fixed by the Aet of 1846, he had 
to say that no one could have heard the 
evidence brought before the Committee 
without being convinced that there was & 
practical inequality in our present scale; 
| the whole of the foreign sugars imported 
| being of a high quality, while those of the 
colonies were of alow. It would only bean 
| act of justice to the West Indies to remove 
| this inequality. With regard then to the 
iseale of duties as fixed in 1846, ther 
| would be little or no alteration, except a 
far as regarded this unintentional inequal- 
ity. He considered it was right that they 
should alter to the least possible extent the 
laws regulating their duties; but he did 
consider that no alteration could have been 
made which would more fully meet the 
views of the right hon. Gentleman and the 
objects of the Government, than that which 
was proposed. The whole of the duties 
would remain precisely as they wére fixed 
iby the Act of 1846, excepting the duty 
| upon brown clayed sugar, which would be 
| raised by 1s. 6d. per ewt. The Govern 
ment had received several complaints from 
gentlemen who sent orders to pure 


sugar in Cuba and Bahia on the faith of the 
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mticipated reductions on the 5th of July| of the hon. Baronet (Sir J. Pakington), 
yext. Now he would ask what would have | but he had read the report of the speech, 
jeen the state of the case if the proposi-| and he learned that the hon. Gentleman 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- | stated, that by the evidence received be- 
her for Oxford had been acceded to? | fore the Committee, the average cost of 
Would there not have been a larger ground | the production of sugar in the slave-grow- 
for complaint, for the loss would not have | ing colonies was, in Cuba, 6s. 8d. per ewt.; 
gecurred only upon one particular kind of | in Porto Rico, 5s. 2d.; and in Bahia, 
agar, but upon the whole of the sugars|5s. 9d.; making an average cost of 
imported? An objection had veen made | 6s. 103d. per ewt. He was exceeedingly 
by the hon. Baronet (Sir J. Pakington) | surprised that such a statement should have 
against the reduction on clayed sugar, on | been made, because it was fresh in his re- 
the ground that the foreign planter would collection that they had evidence before 
introduce brown clayed and pass it off as} them which led to very different results. 
museovado; and he expressed an apprehen- | He found at page 366 in the seventh re- 
sion that thus what was intended for an/| port of the Committee, a letter from Mr. 
advantage to the colonies would confer | Crawford, consul-general at Havana. The 
none at all. He, however, was glad to| result of his statement was, that sugar 
tell the hon. Baronet the arrangements | cost one penny three-sevenths per lb., or 
vhich were proposed to be made rendered | 13s. 4d. per ewt. But he said further, 
sich & proceeding impossible. There | that that included nothing for the interest 
vould be two standards of sugar—one for | of capital and the other costs of re- 
muscovado and one for brown clayed; and | placing of slaves—a most important item 
sugars above the standard would have to/| in slayegrowing countries. He said still 
pay the higher duty. The Member for the |further, that in addition to that cost, 
University of Oxford said that they would | there was a tax something like a tithe, 
be taking a retrograde step by excluding | which amounted to 2s. per 100 Ibs. or 2s. 
the use of sugar in breweries; and avery | 2d. per ewt., making the cost of the 
general impression prevailed in the City that | sugar 15s. 6d. per cwt. He further added 
it was the intention of the Government to| that there was an export duty upon that 
exclude sugar from breweries. But the| sugar of 2s. a cwt., making the cost of 
Government had no such intention. What {| sugar 17s. 6d. per ewt., irrespective alto- 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated | gether of shipping charges, merchants’ 
vas this, that when sugar was admitted | commission, and other charges incidental 
into breweries at a duty of 14s. per cwt., | to shipping the produce. Now, that state- 
it was, in point of revenue, quite equal to| ment of Mr. Commissioner Crawford was 
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the duty upon malt; and that when the | 
duty fell below 12s., he would then be 
dbliged to exclude sugar from breweries— 
not from distilleries—or fall upon some 
other mode of remedying the inequality 
vhich would be occasioned to the revenue. 
But that would not come into operation for 
three years, when the duty would fall to 
lls. And that would, at all events, be 
but a question of time. With regard to 
the rum duties, he had already remarked 
that the various changes which had been 
made upon this article, had been productive 
of very great practical relief to the West 
Indian colonies. The reduction now pro- 
posed was equal on the rum exported from 
Jamaica in the course of last year to 
50,0001.; and if they added the reduction 
whieh had taken place within the last two 
years, it would give an increased income 
to the colonies of no less a sum than 


300,0002. or 400,0007. on the quantity of | 


Tim exported from the colonies. He had 
tet the pleasure of listening to the speech 





wonderfully corroborated by the evidence 
of a gentleman, a trader, who had lived 
in Havana for many years, and who was 
well acquainted both with the Continental 
and the British markets. The result of 
that gentleman’s calculations, given at 
page 5 of the seventh report, was, that the 
cost of producing sugar upon unencumbered 
estates was 15s. 3d. per ewt., and upon es- 
tates encumbered with debt 19s. 4d. per ewt. 
Next with regard to Bahia, Mr. Porter, 
the consul, stated the total cost of produc- 
tion at 16s. 5d. per ewt. The export duty 
was 7 per cent in addition to that, and 
there were also all the other charges con- 
nected with the shipping and conveying of 
the produce to the market, of which he 
was unable to give an estimate; but he 
made the cost at Bahia 17s. 6d. per ewt. 
Then in Porto Rico, Mr. Lindegren, the 
consul, made the cost of production 12s. 6d. 
a ewt., without any charge for loss of 
slaves and interest on capital. He should 
here observe that that cost of 12s. 6d. 
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was upon a small portion of the richest | was no more than he had shown it to. have 
ground in the world for producing sugar. been from the consular returns which be 
It produced between 26 ewt. and 35 ewt. | had quoted in Cuba and South America, 
per acre—a quantity he believed not / Upon this question of slavery he must say 
equalled in any other part of the world. | that he was a good deal surprised the other 
The average, then, of those three coun-|evening to hear the hon. Baronet, he 
tries, instead of being, as the hon. Baronet | Member for Essex (Sir E. N, Buzton), 
had stated it, 6s. 10}d., was no less than | strong free-trader in other respects, object 
15s. 10d. per ewt.; and if it were taken | to this proposition of the Government, be. 


altogether, irrespective of the export du-| cause it encouraged slavery, and: yet.not 
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ties which were charged by the respective 
Governments, and might be said to a cer- 
tain extent to be optional, the average cost 
of those three slave-producing countries 
would be found to be 14s. 8d. per ewt. 
That average cost comprised three quali- 
ties of sugar, namely, 3-12ths of white 
sugar, which went almost exclusively to 
Russia, 6-12ths of yellow, and 3-12ths of 
brown. With regard to slave labour, he 
would trouble the House for an instant 
with what he was sure they would consider 
a most gratifying statement made by Mr. 
Lindegren, the consul at Porto Rico. That 
gentleman said— 


“From that abatement, compared with that of 
slave labour, it appears that the cost of free la- 
bour is about one-fifth more only than that of 
slave labour. One, however, of the principal pro- 


prictors of estates in the island who employ both | 
free labour and slaves, says, that taking into con- | 


sideration the feeding, the clothing, the interest | 
on capital, the life assurance, and loss of time | 
from sickness and other causes, he does not con- | 
sider that there is any difference in any work done | 
by slaves and free labourers, and that the cost of 
each will be about the same; and that was, where 

the proprietor paid the people employed by him 

1s. 6d. a day for field labour, and 2s a day in the | 
boiling-house, where they worked longer.” 
Now, had the statement of the hon. Baro- | 
net the Member for Droitwich been true, | 
he, (Mr. Wilson) for one, would have been | 
disposed to have relinquished the whole of | 
this case as the most impracticable and 

difficult and forlorn that could be enter- | 
tained with the view of benefiting the | 
colonies. If it had been true that sugar | 
could have been produced in slave-grown 
countries, at the average rate quoted by | 
the hon. Baronet, then he must say that | 
he could not have entertained any hope in | 
any reasonable time of free labour being 

able to compete with slave labour; and he ; 
thought it must be a matter of great con- | 
solation to those who looked forward to the | 
period when free labour should be exposed 

to the competition with slave labour, and 

who were nevertheless as anxious as any | 


| object to cotton and coffee, the productions 
| of the United States of America, becagse, 
| he said, there was no slave trade. there, 
| He (Mr. Wilson), however, asserted—and 
| it could not be denied—that a slave trade 

most indubitably did exist with all its hor. 

rors, nay, in its very worst shape, in 
North America, and that the largest por 
tion of the rice, cotton, and tobaceo pro. 
duced in that country was the result of 
slave labour. If hon. Gentlemen were 
willing to say that there was no difference 
in the two descriptions of slave trade, then 
he could not see on what grounds they 
could base their support of the introduetion 
| of slave-grown cotton, whilst they declined 
ito introduce slave-grown sugar, He was 
| obliged to omit a number of important 


| points which he should have noticed if time 





| had been allowed him; but he would not 
detain the House longer. If he had one 
feeling that was stronger than another—if 
he was desirous of seeing an end put to 
slavery and the slave trade—if he was de- 
sirous of seeing the British colonies raised 
from their present state of depression—if 
he had a strong desire to see these two 


| great objects accomplished, then he most 


conscientiously believed that nothing could 
be more prejudicial to the one or the other 
than for the House to revert back to in- 
creased protection on sugar. He believed 
that by so doing you would only interfere 
with those measures which were now being 
taken in our colonies to reduce the cost of 
production; and he believed that you must 
rely upon the reduced cost of production 
as being the only means by which our colo- 
nies could be: themselves restored to 8 
state of prosperity, or by which the plan- 
ter could hope successfully to compete with 
slave labour. He conscientiously enter- 
tained this opinion, and was quite sure that 
the Gentlemen who sat with him on the 
Committee would give him the eredit of 
having paid every attention to the evidence 
of the witnesses they brought in—for he 


could be to see slavery abolished, to per- | did not think it necessary to bring any wit 
ceive that the average cost of producing nesses—and say, that after that inquiry, 
sugar in the island of Jamaica last year | if you had these two great objects at heart 
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there were no means by which you could | party accused. In the present case, where 


permanently and successfully carry them 
out, but by persevering in the system 
which you had commenced, by which the 
cost of production in the colonies would be 
economised; by which sugar would be re- 
duced in cost to the producer, and price to 
the consumer; and by which alone your 
own planter would be able to carry ona 
successful eompetition with his competitors 
in slave-grown countries. 

Debate adjourned. 

House adjourned 
o'clock. 


One 


at half-past 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 23, 1848. 


Minurzs.] Took the Oaths.—The Lord Howden. 

Pustic BiLLs.—1* Imprisonment for Debt (Ireland). 

# Administration of Justice (No. !); Administration of 
Justice (No. 2); Protection of Justices from Vexatious 
Actions ; Joint Stock Companies. 

Petitions Paesentep, From Worcester, and a great 
number of other Places, in favour of the Health of 
Towns Bill.—From Hetton-le-Hole, and a great number 
of other Places, against the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
oo the Sabbath.—From Lewes, against the Public Health 
Bill, as it now stands, and for Alteration.—From Banff, 
for Facilitating the Attainment of Sites for Churches in 
Seotland.—From several Odd }ellows’ Lodges, for the 
Extension of the Provisions of the Benefit Societies Act 
to that Order.—From Piddingtun, Hackleton, and Hor- 
ton, against the Diplomatic Relations, Court of Rome, 
Bill.—From Commissioners of Supply of the County of 
Edinburgh, in favour of the Law of Entail (Scotland) 
Bil.—From Auchterarder, and several other Places, for 
the Rejection of the Marriage (Scotland) Bill, and the 
Registering Births, dc. (Scotland) Bill. 


THE VISCOUNT ARBUTHNOTT. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR ealled 
the attention of their Lordships to the 
indictments found against John Viscount 
Arbuthnott, certified into this House in 
pursuance of certain writs of certiorari, 
issued by the Lord Chancellor, and which, 
together with the said writs, were delivered 
at the bar of the House yesterday. It would 
be for their Lordships to determine what 
course should be taken upon the matter. 
He was himself of opinion that bills having 
been found, the subsequent proceedings 
should be conducted in the same way in 
Which that House adopted proceedings 
against Peers, The practice in these cases 

(uniformly been to appoint a Committee 
to inspect the Journals of the House upon 

t trials of Peers in criminal eases, 
and to consider of the proper methods of 
proveeding, in order to bring the Viscount 
Arbuthnott to a speedy trial, and to report 
© the House what they shall think proper 

ereupon. Another course also uniformly 
wlopted had been to take into custody the 





the party was not in custody, he appre- 
hended their Lordships would be of opinion 
that to prevent any delay or failure of 
justice taking place, the Black Rod should 
be directed to take the party into custody. 
The Committee, according to precedent, 
should be a General Committee of the 
Peers who had attended Parliament during 
the present Session, five to be a quorum, 
and the Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas might be summoned to attend. 

Committee accordingly appointed; and it 
was then 

Ordered—* That the Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod attending this House 
do take into his eustody John Viscount 
Arbuthnott, and bring him to the Bar of 
this House.”’ 


THE DUCHY OF POSEN, 

Lorp KINNAIRD, pursuant to notice, 
asked whether the Government had re- 
ceived from their Minister at Berlin any 
communications relative to the late transac- 
tions in the duchy of Posen; and, if there 
were any such, whether there was any ob- 
jection to lay them on the table of the 
House? His object was, to take the best 
means of disproving some grossly false 
statements which had appeared in the pub- 
lie press of this country, principally copied 
from the German newspapers—statements 
imputing acts of great cruelty to that un- 
fortunate people, the Poles— statements 
which had misled not only the publie gene- 
rally in this country, but many of their 
friends, and among them a noble Baron 
(Lord Beaumont) who saw reason after- 
wards to retract the observations he had 
made. The papers for which he (Lord 
Kinnaird) intended to move would give 
such a contradiction to those statements, 
that it would appear that instead of it 
being possible to accuse those unfortunate 
Poles of cruelty, their conduct had been 
most praiseworthy under the circumstances. 
The House would remember that on the 
partition of Poland a part of the territory 
known as the duchy of Posen was made 
over to Prussia. He was not prepared to 
say that that country had not exercised its 
jurisdiction in a far more humane manner 
than another Power which obtained another 
part of that territory. The system had 
been adopted by the Prussian Government 
of inducing the German population to mi- 
grate and settle there, and some jealousy 
had consequently arisen between the Ger- 
mans so settled and the Poles. Until the 
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recent occasion, however, that jealousy did 
not exist; it was only lately, when it had 
been fomented by interested parties, that 
there had been opposition the one to the 
other. It would be in their Lordships’ 
recollection that on the 13th of March a 
revolution broke out in Berlin, and by the 
19th of that month the revolutionary party 
had expelled the troops, and obtained a 
triumph over the constituted authorities. 
These occurrences in Berlin naturally 
created considerable excitement in the | 
duchy of Posen; and on the 20th of March, 
when news arrived that the revolutionary 
party had succeeded at Berlin, there was 
a general rising throughout the whole of 
Posen, and in the course of a week from 
20,000 to 25,000 of the people were armed, 
some with scythes and others with better 
weapons. A committee of safety was 
formed, and a deputation from that com- 
mittee was sent to Berlin, in order to ob- 
tain from the King of Prussia equal liber- 
ties with those which had been granted to 
his other subjects. At the same time, a 
deputation from the committee of German 
residents in Posen also arrived at Berlin; 
and the King of Prussia referring the 
matter to his Ministers, they granted all 
that was asked by these deputations. The 
deputations found, on their arrival at Ber- 
lin, that the Polish prisoners confined in 
that city since 1846 had been liberated, 
and that they, in conjunction with the 
Polish students, had been formed into a 
guard, to which was intrusted the duty of 


{LORDS} 





protecting a portion of the city of Berlin. 
He (Lord Kinnaird) mentioned this fact to 
show the cordiality which existed between | 
the Poles and the Prussians. It must be | 
borne in mind that the rising in Posen was | 
not with a view of throwing off the yoke; 
of the Prussian Government, but merely | 
to obtain equal privileges with Prussian 
subjects. Up to that time the utmost cor- 
diality prevailed between the Poles and the 
German residents in Posen. The condi- 
tions proposed by the deputations being 
acceded to, the deputations returned, and 
the people of Posen were perfectly satis- 
fied. But during the interval, when the 
details were being carried out, the mi- 
nority of Germans, to whom had been in- 
trusted all the offices in Posen, feeling that 
by the proposed alterations they might be 
deprived of those offices, intrigued at Ber- 
lin to prevent the conditions which had 
been agreed to with the Polish deputations 
from being observed. There were at that 
time in the duchy of Posen about 45,000 
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Prussian troops, many of whom had ‘bee 
driven from Berlin—the number of thes 
troops in the city of Posen alone being not 
less than 20,000. The officers command; 
these troops, without the sanetion of the 
Prussian Government, proclaimed maptig] 
law, and proceeded to scour the country, 
burning houses, and committing the great. 
est atrocities upon the unfortunate Poles, 
In consequence of these events, Gener 
Willisen was sent to Posen in order ty 
ascertain what were the real facts of the 
case, and to endeavour to prevent further 
bloodshed. That officer found, upow his 
arrival, that the Prussians were on the 
point of attacking the Polish population; 
he was in time to prevent that attack; and 
after three days of the utmost anxiety he 
was enabled to get a convention signed 
with the Poles. This was one of the 
papers which he (Lord Kinnaird) was anr- 
ious to see laid on the table. Immediately 
after that convention was signed, the 
Poles, in accordance with its conditions, 
laid down their arms—a very small pro- 
portion of their number being allowed to 
retain arms; but after having conveyed 
their arms to the Prussian quarters, and 
while passing through one of the villages, 
a body of the unarmed Poles were fired 
upon by the German population and by the 
Jews. Now, statements had been ciren- 
lated that the Poles had been guilty of the 
greatest cruelties towards the Jews in 
Posen, and that on several occasions 4 
number of them had been massacred; but 
he could state to their Lordships, on in- 
formation he had received, that only five 
Jews had been killed by the Poles. Ca 
lumnies of this kind had been repeatedly 
published against the Polish people; and 
he (Lord Kinnaird) thought, therefore, 
that if any proof could be afforded of the 
falsehood of such statements, their Lord- 
ships would be doing service to the eause 
of humanity, and an act of justice to the 
unfortunate Poles, by aiding in the pre 
duction of that proof. The Prussian at- 
thorities had put forth st@tements thet 
several Polish officers who were shot while 
mediating between the parties, were shot 
at the head of the insurgents. Inquiry 
had, however, been made on the subject, 
and the Prussian general had been obliged 
to admit that this statement was altoge 
ther erroneous, and that they had been 
erroneously and accidentally shot by the 
Germans. Under these circumstances, 
large body of the Polish peasantry 

to lay down their arms, and in one 
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geounters which took place, such was the | at once abandoned. So determined and 
atbusiasm of the peasantry, that, though | systematic had been the persecution of the 
they were only armed with scythes, they | Poles in Posen, that General Willisen had 
heat the regular troops. The most fright- | himself become the object of attack; but 
{yl atrocities were committed upon the un- | a deputation had waited upon that officer 
fortunate Polish prisoners. They were from a public meeting of the inhabitants 
hound, and driven along like dogs; they | of Berlin, expressing their shame and in- 
were knocked down with the butt-ends of | dignation at the treatment he had received 
muskets—in preference to wasting powder | from the German inhabitants of Posen; 

nthem-—and were then savagely butch- | and the general in his reply bore favour- 
ered; they were subjected to every species | able testimony to the conduct of the Poles. 
of indignity and cruelty; and to such an | He (Lord Kinnaird) begged to ask the no- 
ettent was this carried that the Prussian | ble Marquess the question of which he had 
sthorities were obliged to reprimand in | given notice, ‘‘ Whether a copy of the con- 
the strongest terms the excesses of the| vention, signed by the Prussian Royal 
Prussian soldiers. The Judge-Advocate, | Commissary, General Willisen, at Jaros- 
in proclamation he had issued, stated in| taweie, with the Poles, on the 11th of 
the strongest terms that the cruelties of | April, and proclamations by the same ge- 


the Prussian soldiers were of the most 
horible description. He (Lord Kinnaird) | 
hoped the noble Marquess would consent 
to the production of a proclamation of 
General Willisen, to which he (Lord Kin- 
uird) referred in his notice, and in which 
that officer stated that the conduct of the 
Poles, in carrying out the convention, had 
teen most meritorious. Such facts as 





these had been studiously suppressed in 
ferman papers, while everything that | 


wuld tend to throw discredit on the Polish | 
people had been greatly exaggerated. He | 
ud seen a letter from a lady who was the | 


neral subequent to that period, had been 
communicated to the Government by Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Berlin ? ”’ 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
understood to state that the papers to 
which the noble Lord referred had been 
received by Her Majesty’s Government; 
but he was not prepared to say that he 
could sanction their production. Those 
papers related to a transaction with which 
this country had no concern, in which it 
could take no part, and in which it ought 
to take no part. The Government had no 
means of contradicting or verifying the 


proprietress of a large domain in Posen, | statements which had been transmitted 
vho stated that accusations had been made | from Berlin, and therefore no object would 
yainst the peasantry of committing great | be answered by their production. He con- 
uircities; that these statements were | sidered that it would be extremely incon- 
file; but that, on the other hand, the venient to have it supposed that the Go- 
Prissian troops had committed the great-| vernment or Parliament of this country 
wt excesses. The writer of that letter | intended to take any part in the affairs to 
stated that her own house had been ran-| which the noble Lord had referred; for 
weked and the whole of her furniture de-| they were matters with which, in his opi- 
aroyed by the troops; and that for writing | nion, neither the Government nor the Par- 
m the subject to the German press, she | liament had any right to interfere, unless 
hd been exposed to the greatest insult | they clearly affected the policy and in- 
ad prosecution. He hoped that, if the | terests of this country, and he, therefore, 
papers to which his (Lord Kinnaird’s) no- | must beg to decline producing the papers 
tee referred were not forthcoming, the | to which the noble Lord had alluded. 

wble Marquess would have no objection to| The Eart of HARROWBY observed 
titin some further information on this , that he believed very gross misrepresenta- 
wbject from our Minister at Berlin; for, | tions had been made respecting the con- 
wiortunately, we had no agent or consul duct of the Polish people. He agreed 


m the Polish provinces, from whom any | 
iilormation could be gained. He (Lord | 
Kinnaird) might add, that at the time the | 
tevdlution broke out in Posen, it had been | 
‘uggested that subscriptions should be , 


with the noble Marquess that it would not 
be right to produce these papers, although 
he could not admit that the state of a 
country whose constitution was regulated 
by treaties agreed to by England at the 


mide by the friends of Poland in this | general settlement of Europe in 1815, 
“wuntry, to enable the Poles resident here | could be a matter of indifference to us; 
4 join their brethren in arms; but that | but he was glad that this opportunity had 


measure Was strongly objected to, and was| been afforded him of expressing his dis- 
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belief of the representations which had 
been made with reference to the conduct of 
the Poles. If there had been atrocities 
committed by those people, they were in 
retaliation of atrocities committed by the 
nobles. 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, that, as he 
had been referred to by the noble Lord 
who had brought this subject under the 
notice of the House, he might be allowed 
to make a few observations. Te felt some 
unwillingness to intrude himself on their 
attention, because he was aware of the 
indifference with which their Lordships re- 
garded questions of foreign policy which 
did not immediately and directly affect the 
interests of this country. He must say 
that he did not blame their Lordships for 
that indifference, for he believed it was 
perfectly right that neither their Lordships 
nor this country should take any particular 
notice of events in other countries which 
were purely of an internal nature. If he 
(Lord Beaumont) could regard this subject 
as one of purely internal administration, 
he would readily admit that the noble 
Marquess was quite right in the reasons he 
had assigned for declining to lay on the 
table the papers referred to by the noble 
Lord. But he (Lord Beaumont) considered 
that any man must be profoundly ignorant 
of the state of Europe, and of the position 
of the eastern portion of Christendom, who 
imagined that what was now passing among 
the population of Poland, and the tribes 
located in that portion of the Continent, 


would not eventually affect the interests of | 
this country, and might not possibly in- | 


volve us in a European war. He was 
afraid that their Lordships’ silence in re- 
ference to Continental affairs had already, 
in more than one instance, done injury. 
For example, if their Lordships had come 
to some resolution with respect to the 
rights of Denmark, in reference to the 
lawless invasion of that country which had 
taken place, it would not now be the case 
that a destructive and dangerous war was 
left to be put an end to by mediation only 
now commencing. He knew not whether 
they were not at the present moment ex- 
posed to danger in the Baltie in con- 
sequence of their silence; and for this 
reason he thought his noble Friend was 
ap justified in asking for the papers. 
lad the recent attempts in Poland been 


successful, the nucleus of a new kingdom 
would have been formed in Europe, and it 
would therefore be impossible to suppose 
their Lordships could be indifferent to a 


{LORDS} 
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circumstance producing so great a chay 
in the balance of power on the Continent 
He differed from the noble Marquess, who 
thought that this was not a matter af 
fecting England; for he (Lord Beaumont) 
conceived that anything likely to effects 
change in the balance of power, and the re. 
lative importance of nations, concerned this 
country. But his object in rising was to 
explain how it was that elsewhere he had 
made certain observations to which his 
noble Friend had alluded. At the time he 
made those observations he was under the 
impression that the Polish portion of the 
population of Posen had not only com. 
mitted errors, but crimes; butsince that time 
he had received so many communications, 
both personal and written, from indviduals 
in Germany, or who had been there and 
witnessed what had occurred, that he had 
altered that opinion, and, relying on the 
information afforded him from so many 
quarters, he was convinced that the unfortu. 
nate events which followed as soon as the 
Poles imagined the convention entered into 
with General Willisen would not. be ful. 
filled, did not justify their being stigms- 
tised by the use of the phrases whieh had 
been used towards them, and which he 
also had been induced to apply to their 
conduct, and he was happy to have the 
opportunity of retracting, as he now did, 
those phrases. While he acquitted them 
of having committed crime, he would not 
exempt them from the charge of having 
fallen into very grievous errors; and he 
believed the Committee of Publie Safety 
in particular, had not acted with tact or 
judgment. At the same time the cor 
vention should have been earried into effect, 
and many of the evils that subsequently 
arose would have been avoided. 


The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH be 


lieved the rule of the House was to permit 


a question to be asked only for the purpose 
of preventing the necessity of a Motion, t 
being assumed that the answer would 
render any Motion unnecessary. The only 
inconvenience of making a Motion was, 
that it entailed long speeches; but if the 
House were to be obliged to hear log 
speeches, it would be infinitely better that 
a Motion were made. Nothing could be 
more inconvenient than to touch upon elt 
cumstances connected with the existing 
convulsion in Europe in the present I 
regular and incidental manner, for the 
consequence was, that those who ~ 
tained matured opinions on this importan 
subject were unwilling to produce them to 
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their Lordships, because there was no | 


estion before the House. Thus a false 


impression was produced of the opinion of 


the House, as silence appeared like an 
acquiescence in the observations made. 
He never knew the indulgence of the 


House more abused than on the present | 


oecasion. 


Lor») BEAUMONT had thought that , 


the noble Lord possessed a good memory; 
but he found himself deceived, or surely 


the noble Lord would have been aware that | 


nothing had been done to-night further 
than to imitate the example of the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Stanley) on the Spa- | 
nish question. 

Subject at an end. 


IRELAND. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM rose, pursuant 
tonotice, to bring under the notice of the 
House the present condition of Ireland, | 
and to move the following Resolutions and 
an Address to Her Majesty :— 


“], That it is incumbent upon this House to 
express the Approbation with which it has viewed | 
the Wisdom, Energy, and Prudence with which the 
Executive Government of Ireland has been con- | 
ducted during the recent Period of Difficulty. 

“2. That it is equally the Duty of this House 
to express the deep Sorrow with which it con- 
tines to view the prolonged Distresses of many 
Classes of the Irish People, and the Regret which 
it feels that the Measures passed in the concluding 
Session of the late Parliament for the Improve- 
ment of Ireland have not hitherto been produc- 
tive of the Benefits which were anticipated from 
their Enactment. 

“3. To express the decided Opinion of this 
House, that further Legislative Measures are re- 
quired for Remedy of the Evils under which Ire- 
land labours for the Development of its natural Re- 
sources, and for the Improvement of its Agriculture 
and Commerce.” 


The state of that kingdom was a far more 
interesting subject to their Lordships and 
to the Parliament of this country than 
that subject which had just now occupied 


them. It was now seven months since 
Parliament met, and what had been done 
in that period? Was the condition of Ire- 
land at that moment such as to be satis- 
factory to their Lordships ? He would not 
‘iy, that the Legislature had not done 
everything in their power; but no one 
ould deny that Ireland was in a state to 
xeite and justify alarm. At the meeting 
of Parliament their Lordships were invited 
¥ his noble Friends below him (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne and Earl Grey) to le- 
gislate for the purpose of suppressing the 
State of crime which had become so for- 
midable in that country; and without a 
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moment’s hesitation that House had as- 
sented to that demand, and, without the 
slightest hesitation or delay beyond that 
which the forms of the House rendered ne- 


| cessary, armed Government with the powers 


for which they sought. If he were to judge 
of the feelings of their Lordships by his 
own, he was quite sure that they would 
have been glad to have placed in the hands 
of his noble Friends even greater powers 
than they had asked for. They, exercis- 
ing, as it since appeared, a sound discre- 
tion, made no such trespass on the liberal- 


ity of the House. but were content with 


asking what they considered sufficient; and 
in doing so, he made no erroneous estimate 


|of the necessary means of carrying out 
| their views. 
| Lordships armed the Government on that 
| Occasion had been eminently successful, 


The law with which their 


and had been exercised with the soundest 
discretion by his noble Friend at the head 
of the Irish Government (the Earl of 
Clarendon). To the Executive Govern- 


' ment of Ireland, next to the Legislature of 


the empire, Ireland was indebted for her 
present tranquillity. It would ill become 
their Lordships if, with the knowledge of 
scenes which had taken place in other 
countries, they regarded the great proba- 
bility that such occurrences would have 
happened in Ireland but for the ability of 
the Government there, they were to allow 
the Session to expire without expressing 
their opinion as to the manner in which the 
Executive Government of Ireland had con- 
ducted the administration of that country. 
That Government had had a great and 
diffieult task, but had nevertheless perform- 
ed it with perfect success; and it was a re- 
markable fact, that it appeared to be the 
first Government for many years that had 
possessed the rare faculty of enlisting the 
feelings of the people to an extent which 
had no parallel in their exertions to promote 
the ends of justice, and that fact was 
proved by the facility with which convic- 
tions of criminals had been obtained all 
over the country, and by the absence of 
difficulty in procuring the attendance of 
witnesses. The result of this had been 
the successful execution of the law; and 
considering the condition of Ireland, and 
what it might have been, he thought it the 
duty of the House not to allow the Session 
to pass by without expressing the opinion 
which they all must entertain of the con- 
duct of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and 
of those who acted under him. But what 
had been done in Parliament? Were 
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their Lordships of opinion that the condi- 
tion of Ireland was such as to render any 
further legislative measures unnecessary ? 
Was nothing to be done for the benefit of 
the various classes of the people in that 
country ? It was not enough for the Le- 
gislature to stop short with achieving the 
prosperity of any one class—it must seek 
the benefit of all. Were they satisfied with 
the legislation of past years, or were they 
content with the measures brought forward 
in the last Session? A very small portion 
indeed of those Bills had yet received 
the Royal Assent. The scheme for culti- 
vating waste lands in Ireland by the Go- 
vernment, and the scheme for facilitating 
the sale of encumbered estates, had not 
succeeded; at least, they were not passed 
yet. Ofall the measures proposed by Go- 
yernment they had adopted none but the 
poor-law, and the million-and-a-half Bill 
to assist landlords to improve their estates. 
This sum, if distributed over the acreage 
of Ireland, would give about ls. 6d. an 
acre—no very great amount for such a pur- 
pose. The Commissioners had sanction- 


ed the applications for about 1,400,000/., 
or very nearly the whole amount of the 
proposed loan; but he should very much 
like to know how much money had actually 


been advanged to the landlords of Ireland. 
It was not by an entry in a ledger that 
land could be cultivated, or labourers res- 
cued from the workhouse. Money, to be 
of any use, must be paid away, and laid 
out in wages of 10d., or ls. 6d., or 2s. a 
day. Then, indeed, some good would be 
done for the people of Ireland, and the 
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some years past the root on which the 

ple of Ireland principally subsisted had jy 
a great degree failed; and, though there 
were some who thought it might be almost 
desirable that potatoes should never again 
be cultivated in Ireland, yet still the recent 
and present loss which the failure of tha 
root had occasioned must long be deeply 
felt; and though great temporary efforis 
were made to make good the want which 
thence arose, he must nevertheless be per 
mitted to ask, what had been done for the 
permanent maintenance of the six millions 
of human beings who inhabited Ireland? 
He certainly might be told that a poor-lay 
had been passed. Upon that subject he 





had but a few words to offer. He had the 
| misfortune to be an Irish proprietor; and, 
though what Irish proprietors said might 
| be listened to civilly in that House, yet, 
generally speaking, everything that Irish 
proprietors said with regard to their coun. 
try, their own tenantry, or their own e& 
tates, was listened to there and elsewhere 
in a very unfavourable spirit. Facts, how- 
ever, which had been so proved as to ai- 
mit of no controversy, must be their only 
resource. He did not complain of the poor- 
law, though there were electoral divisions 
in Ireland where the poor-rate was not 2s, 
3s., but 7s. in the pound. There was one 
| Gevition in which they were told of the 
| rate being larger than the amount the pro- 
| prietor received in rent for the land; and 
| he had no doubt there were persons—and 
| he was certain there was one individual in 
| the House—who knew of the fact to which 
|he alluded. In calling their Lordships’ 





million and a half would go into the pock- | attention to this part of the subject, he 
ets, cabins, and interior man of the Irish | ventured to hope it would not be supposed 
labourer. But of the grant itself, it ap-| that he was influenced by any consider 
peared from the last returns that the/| tions of private interest; on the contrary, 
sums actually advanced amounted not|he felt the pressure of poors-rates as little 


to 1,400,000/., er half a million, but to 
220,000. The whole amount was sane- 
tioned by the House—1,400,000—applied 
for and sanctioned by the Commissioners; 
but only that small portion of it had yet 
assumed the shape in which alone it could 
be beneficial to the country. No greater 
sum than this 220,000/. had been advan- 


as perhaps any proprietor throughout the 
whole of Ireland. On portions of his pro- 
perty, the rate did not exceed 23d. in the 
pound; on other parts of his land, it was 
ls.; on others, ls. 6d.; and at the utmost, 
2s. That was the utmost to which the 
poor-rate went on his property, and he 
certainly did not complain of the operation 





ced to the landed proprietors, to enable | of the poor-law in his own case. But the 
them to improve 19,000,000 acres, and to| state of things in Galway and Kerry w- 
enable them to rescue the labourer from | fortunately happened to be widely different 


the workhouse; and yet in the face of 
such facts as these, they were incessantly 
told of the large sums which were given 
for the benefit of the people of Ireland, 
and for the advancement of agriculture. 
Their Lordships were well aware that for 


from what they were in the county of 
Wicklow. In complaining, therefore, of 
|the poor-law, he trusted it would be felt 
that he was not actuated by any selfish 
considerations. Uninfluenced by any but 


public grounds, he thought it right to call 
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the attention of the House to the fact, that 
in various parts of Ireland the sums 

on account of poor-rates amounted 
to 5s., and often to 7s. in the pound. That 
that state of things must be attended with 
the most serious consequences was a truth 
yhich he presumed that no noble Lord in 
that House would be disposed to contradict; 
therefore did he feel it his duty to invite 
the serious attention of Parliament to the 
resent condition of Ireland. He would 
ask them, did they intend that such a 
state of things should be allowed to con- 
tinue—did they propose to make the land 
yalueless—did they propose to destroy an 
entire class of men—did they contemplate 
the uprooting and destruction of those 
vhom he should call the landed aristocracy 
of Ireland? He was quite sure that no 
man for 2 moment imagined that their 
lordships intended anything of the sort. 
But he thought it his duty to assure them 
that there were many parts of Ireland in 
vhich the landed aristocracy would be 
utterly destroyed unless the policy now 
pursued towards that country underwent 
a fundamental change. He should not 
sy that he had examined all the blue 
books that had been printed on this 
subject; but this he would say, that he 
had examined a very considerable propor- 
tion of them, and he did not hesitate to 
assert that their contents fully proved the 
necessity for an extensive change in the 
principles upon which they had been ac- 
tustomed hitherto to legislate for Ireland. 
He would repeat, that under the present 
system the landed proprietary of Ireland 
must beruined. He did not say that would 
bethe case in Leinster or along the eas- 
ten coast, but all beyond the Shannon 
must be destroyed; the whole of Connaught, 
towhich he might add, Donegal; and as 
to Munster, it must share the same fate, 
vith seareely an exception. He believed 
that his noble Friend the President of the 
Couneil would not escape from the same 
predicament, as far as his estates in Kerry 
Were concerned, inasmuch as it was stated 
his poor-rates were as much as his rental. 
When the landed aristocracy of Ireland 
teased to exist, what, he would ask, would 
stand between the Government of this 
country on the one hand, and the demo- 
tracy of Ireland on the other? He ought 
lot, perhaps, to call it a democracy, but 
rather a mob; and by whom was that mob 
Welded? When he asked those questions, 
le at the same time guessed what their 
“swer would be from their silent acquies- 
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cence, that they understood and concurred 
in his sentiments. He implored the House 
to lose no time in seriously considering the 
subject with which the present conjuncture 
of affairs called on them to deal. In order 
to tranquillise Ireland they had made the 
property of Ireland provide for the pov- 
erty of Ireland; and if that which had been 
property continued to remain property all 
might be very well. This, however, he 
would tell them, that if they intended to 
place the burden of supporting the poverty 
of Ireland upon the property of Ireland, 
there was another burden which he must 
ask their Lordships to take off the shoul- 
ders of Ireland: he must ask them to do 
so for the sake of the peace andprosperity 
of Ireland —he must ask them to do 
so for the sake of the security of Ireland— 
he must ask them to do so for the sake of 
the empire at large—he must ask them to 
do so to put a stop to one of the sources of 
dangerous agitation—he must ask them to 
take off from the shoulders of the people 
the burden of supporting the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, by establishing that Church, 
and paying it from the resources of the 
State. That was what ultimately must 
be done. They must make no difference 
between the Roman Catholic priest and 
the Protestant clergyman. They must 
not enable the one to point to the other as 
an inferior or degraded person. The pas- 
tors of the two persuasions must, in fami- 
liar phrase, eat out of the same platter, 
and drink out of the same horse-pond. 
Now, he had to ask what was it they had 
done in the course of the Session for Ire- 
land? There was an Encumbered Estates 
Bill still before their Lordships. A Bill of 
the same nature had been introduced last 
year, but it had failed—and why? Be- 
cause, as he contended, the interest of 
Ireland had been sacrificed to the demands 
of England. Were such a Bill, however, 
to be carried, its beneficial effects would 
be slow of operation. He knew that the 
contrary opinion was very prevalent. They 
heard that English capital would flow into 
Ireland; now this was true in one sense; 
but if it were meant by the assertion that 
English capitalists would purchase Irish 
estates, and become the proprietary body 
of the country, why then he did not feel 
that any very great advantages would re- 
sult from the change. He would rather 
see Ireland go on under the existing pro- 
prietary than see the old race of landlords 
displaced by English capitalists. But it 
would be said by England, ‘*‘ What can 
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we do? We passed a poor-law—what | which were much better left to the private 
more can we effect?’ But under that | arrangements between landlord and tenant, 
poor-law were the people properly taken | Rules and habits grew out of long-con. 
eare of? Was their condition improved— | tinued practice which they would yajy} 
was pauperism diminishing? Why, in| endeavour to eradicate by means of legis. 
the union of Ballinrobe alone, out of a po- | lation. Then, with respect to great nation. 
pulation of 85,000, no less than 30,000 | al works, he remembered that in the last 
persons were in the receipt of outdoor | Session of Parliament his noble Friend 
relief, at an expense'of 700/. a week, or opposite, who, he supposed, might now be 
35,0007. a year. Now such a state of | considered to be the leader of the Opposi- 
matters could not go on. Such a state| tion, had expressed an opinion in which he 
of matters rendered it imperative upon | (Earl Fitzwilliam) fully concurred. He 
Government to interfere. It was neces-| had stated that much might be done for 
sary that the people of England should be | Ireland by the encouragement of railway 
aware of what they did not yet seem to | enterprise. But, unaided by the State, 
understand, which was, that at the present | railway enterprise would do little for or in 
moment distress was actually increasing in | Ireland; and when he said so of railroads, 
Ireland. He repeated, it was not dimin-| he meant the observation to apply to all 
ishing, it was increasing; and the people| kinds of great public works. If such 
of England would find, year after year, | works were to be executed in Ireland, it 
that whatever might be the state of the| was by the Government alone that they 
unions at Christmas, it was in the early could and must be executed. They must 
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spring that the pressure on the rates, and 
the pressure ultimately on England, would 
regularly increase as the season advanced. 
A poor-law might be—nay, undoubtedly 
was—applicable to this country, where 
competence was the rule, and destitution 
the exception; but it was not, and could 
not be, applicable to a country where des- 
titution was the rule, and competence the 
exception. <A poor-rate had, in fact, been 
levied as a substitute for the potatoes; but 
so far from the expectation being fulfilled 
which had been entertained, that the fa- 
mine would have the good effect of intro- 
ducing a better species of food into Ire- 
land, they would find that, if the next 
crop of potatoes should prove but an 
average good one, the Irish peasantry 
would again fall back upon them as their 
ordinary means of subsistence, and the 
Legislature would have lost the oppor- 
tunity they possessed of working a great 
change in the habits, and introducing a 
great change in the food, of the people. 
But they heard it stated, and indeed: it 
was hinted in documents emanating from 
the Government, that no further measures 
of relief were in contemplation. No doubt 
he would be told of the Landlord and 
Tenant Bill in the other House. But was 
that a measure of Government? No, it 
had been introduced by a private Member, 
and it had been referred to a Select Com- 
mittee upstairs. This was the only reme- 
dial measure originated by the other House 
after seven months of legislation. But, 
after all, what would be its effects? It 
would only tend to interfere with matters 


| not judge of Ireland by what took place in 
| England. They must not keep going on, 
with respect to the sister country, the old 
beaten track which they pursued here; be- 
cause great public works were constructed 
in England by private enterprise and capi- 
tal, it must not be inferred that the same 
thing could be done in Ireland. There 
was no capital in Ireland for the purpose, 
and English capitalists would not send their 
capital to Ireland. The present sovereigns 
of the railway community here would not 
send their capital for investment in Ireland, 
so long as there was a single nook of English 
ground into which they could push their 
speculations. England, indeed, was the 
only country in Europe in which -great 
public undertakings had been effected 
without the aid of Government. He did 
not mean to say that there might not be 
here and there some exceptions to the 
rule; but the rule was certainly what he 
had stated it to be. In England, on the 
contrary, even in these times of difficulty, 
there was more capital afloat than its pos 
sessors knew what to do with. But m 
Ireland, if they wanted to improve the 
condition of the country—if they wished to 
make it, so to speak, a better machine for 
the production of capital—it was by the 
Government, and the Government alone, 
that the necessary public works must 

undertaken and executed. Not that he 
meant to say that it was necessary that 
the whole of the capital should be ad- 
vanced by the State; but this he did mean 
to say, that either by an allowance of 
money, or what he might call an advance 
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of eredit, England must bring about the 
completion of Irish public works. And 
when he said this, he would always wish 
their Lordships to keep it in mind, that in 
no part of the United Kingdom were 
works of great public utility more needed, 
or indeed so much, as they were in Ire- 


land. He wanted to know what they were | 
ing to do with the unemployed masses | 


of the Irish people? Were the Govern- 
ment going to employ them? He con- 
sidered that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment todo so. They should make a judi- 
tious selection of what works were to be 
executed, and then they should commence 
to employ the people upon them. 


would they do with the people when the 
works were finished 2 Now, he did not 
think that this question argued much 
thought or foresight. For any person, 
vho for a moment reflected, could not help 
seeing that these works would lead to the 
enterprise of others. Let them assume 
that the Dublin and Galway Railway was 
constructed, would not warehouses, and 
storehouses, and works of every descrip- 
tion, spring up along the line, affording 
the means of very extensive employment ? 


He was in favour of a system of enrolment 


of these labourers. They would have to 
maintain a militia for the defence of the 
country if it was involved in war; why 
should they not maintain a similar body in 
time of peace to prevent a greater danger, 
that of famine 2 He would have a certain 
quantity of this enrolled band emigrate 
every year; they could be usefully em- 
ployed in the colonies. And while he was 
upon this subject, he would say that he 
vas in favour of a very large system of 
emigration. Emigration on a small scale 
would do no good: it might relieve the 
estates of individuals who had the means 
of carrying it on, but it would be of no 
we to the poorer proprietors. He could 


{June 23} 


He | 


often heard the question asked, what | 
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| land, it would not be for the good of the 
| middle classes, neither would it be for the 
| good of the lower; and he could assure 
|them, that if they destroyed the Irish 
gentry as a class, the destruction of the 
English gentry would very soon follow. 
With this fact impressed upon his mind, 
he asked whether the Government were 
willing to persevere in a system which de- 
stroyed one class without ministering to 
the comfort or happiness of the other. 
He was anxious that the English people 
should not imagine, because they had 
passed a poor-law, that therefore they had 
assuaged the miseries of the lower clases 
in Ireland. He knew that that was a very 
general impression in England. But he 
would tell them that they had done no such 
thing. The people had suffered more since 
| the passing of the poor-law than they had 
|ever done before, because the sources of 
‘charity in that country had become di- 
|minished. Every person acquainted with 

the people of Ireland was aware that the 
‘feelings which the peasantry entertained 

towards one and the other were quite in- 
| comprehensible to the same classes of peo- 
'ple in England. The disposition of the 
| Irish peasant had ever been that of sharing 

his very last potato with a stranger in dis- 
| tress. Under the baneful influence of this 
| law, that beautiful feeling of charity was dy- 
|ing away. Such a calamity was foretold, 
and that which had been foretold had now 
| become history. The people of England 

were a curious people. They possessed the 
| feeling more than any other nation in the 
| world, that anything which was theirs was 
good, and they were perhaps very much in 
| the right. But they did not seem to have 

a notion that what was good for them 
| might be very ill for others. Acting under 
| this principle, they enacted a poor-law for 
| Ireland, contrary to the wishes of every 
| class in that country. The very class they 
| intended to benefit by it were averse to it; 


assure the Government that the coun-| yet nothing daunted by the opposition, 
try could not go on as it was at pre-! they persevered in the measure. He wished 
sent cireumstanced. The gentry of Ire-|to know whether the Government con- 
land had exerted themselves in the late} sidered what they had already done was 
crisis with unexampled energy. He chal- | sufficient, and, trusting that the question 
lenged any nation to show instances of | would not be answered in the affirmative, 
greater devotion, greater self-denial, and | he would conclude by reading the resolu- 
greater zeal than had been evinced by the | tion. 

lsh gentry. But he did not stand there} The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
to defend that body: he only desired to | that he felt himself placed in a difficult po- 
sy that the Imperial Government of | sition by one part of the Motion of the noble 
Britain could not govern Ireland without | Earl, namely, that which referred in terms 
the aid of that gentry. If the Government | of merited approbation to the important 
destroyed the landed proprietary of Iro- | services which had been rendered to his 
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country by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
It was not in conformity with Parliamen- 
tary usage to express approval of services 
performed by civilians, however beneficial 
they might be; that honour was confined 
to individuals who distinguished themselves 
in the military and naval services; and, 
therefore, whilst admitting to the fullest 
extent the pre-eminent merits of his noble 
Friend the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he 
was obliged to call upon their Lordships 
not to place that part of the Motion upon 
record. In dealing with the question of 
the position of Ireland, he should deceive 
their Lordships if he did not avow that Ire- 
land must mainly rely for the improvement 
of her condition in the individual interest, 
enterprise, and industry of her inhabitants. 
All that a Government could do was, to se- 
cure to the people of Ireland, if possible, a 
fair opportunity of developing those quali- 
ties. It was of primary importance to 
place the industrious man in Ireland in a 
situation of security; and therefore amongst 
the various measures to which he should 
advert, to show what had been done to im- 
prove the unhappy state of Ireland, the 
first was one by which order and peace had 
to a certain extent been restored. When 
the noble Lord talked of remedial mea- 
sures, he must say, that he considered that 
Bill as one of a series of remedial measures. 
The noble Lord who directed the Govern- 
ment of Ireland was profoundly impressed 
with the necessity, not only of securing the 
rich in their possessions, but to the poor 
the rights of industry, by affording to those 
who were willing to work the opportunity 
of doing so. In his efforts to achieve that 
important object, the Lord Lieutenant 
had, to a great extent, succeeded. Gal- 
way, Clare, Limerick, and Tipperary—dis- 
tricts which some time back were distin- 
guished by turbulence and outrage—were 
now comparatively tranquil; and this tran- 
quillity was evinced not only by diminished 
returns of crimes and prosecutions, but 
also by the state of feeling prevailing 
amongst the better class of the poor, and 
the altered habits which had been intro- 
duced into the counties he had named. In 
the space of six months the outrages in 
all Ireland had fallen from 2,162 in De- 
cember, to 1,182 in last month—a diminu- 
tion to the extent of nearly one-half. That 
statement, made thus broadly, did not ex- 
hibit the most favourable view of the 
change which had taken place, for the 
diminution had occurred in outrages of the 
most aggravated character. Not content 
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with repressing outrage and disorder, his 
noble Friend at the head of the Irish Go. 
vernment had applied himself to benefit th 
| people by taking measures to induce then 
| to adopt an improved system of agrical 
ture. For that purpose he had sent inty 
different parts of the country lecturers je 
diciously selected, whose duty it was tp 
give practical lessons to the people. Those 
lecturers had been listened to with atten. 
tion, their precepts had been followed, and 
already, short as was the period since the 
experiment had been undertaken, it micht 
be said to be successful. One of the coast. 
guard inspectors, who had recently made 4 
general tour of inspection in Treland, had, 
in compliance with the direction of the 
Lord Lieutenant, reported his observations 
on what he had seen. This Gentleman 
stated that the cultivation of green crops, 
particularly turnips, had now become pe- 
neral, and he observed, that ‘it was most 
gratifying to find, that whenever the peo- 
ple had the advantage of instruction they 
eagerly availed themselves of it.”” These 
were hopeful symptoms, for the seed of 
knowledge thus sown was certain to bring 
forth fruits. Under the Land: Improve. 
ment Act a sum of no less than 1,300,000). 
or 1,400,0007. had been sanctioned; and 
though the sums actually issued might ap- 
pear comparatively small, that was only 
because the issue was by instalments, as 
the works went on. In one union, 4,000 
persons were by these means employed 
upon most useful drainage and other works; 
and in these cases there was a most bene- 
ficial example placed before the people; in 
fact, a sort of agricultural school was being 
established in every district of Ireland, and 
the people were enabled to judge for them- 
selves to what extent they would profit by 
instruction. With regard to the Incum- 
bered Estates Bill, there was reason to hope 
that it would have its effect, notin the way 
of dispossessing a numerous body of the 
gentry, as seemed to be apprehended, but 
by putting it into the power of men who 
had not the means of cultivating their land 
to transfer it to others who had capital. 
The noble Earl appeared to suppose that 
the poor-law had been held out, by those 
who supported it, whether in or out of 
Parliament, as a perfect panacea for the 
worst part of the miseries arising out of 4 
great visitation upon Ireland, and as cal- 
culated to secure to the population 4 
greater degree of comfort than before 
that visitation. He (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) had never been a party to 
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sy such representation. He knew well 
the infirmity of any system of eleemosy- 
nary relief; and he should have felt glad 
fhe could have seen any means of get- 
ting through the crisis without the intro- 
duction of a principle so new to Ireland. 
But with the experience they had of that 
law, with all its abuses—with that inequality 
of pressure which, in particular districts 
(as he knew practically in his own person), 


absolutely absorbed the whole rental of the | 


land—he must say that he did not know any 
other means by which the great object could 
have been accomplished, of saving to a 
large extent—for unhappily it could not be 
scoomplished entirely—the population from 

sitive destruction. 
alluded to the British Association. The 
British Association did but attempt to fol- 
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| lief. 


The noble Earl had | 
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would answer best; but these were precisely 
the parts which stood least in need of re- 
With respect to the ecclesiastical 
question referred to, he had on various oc- 
casions expressed his opinions, and those 
opinions he still held, confirmed as he felt 
them to be by the experience of years; 
the subject was one which no person who 
desired the welfare of Ireland could disre- 
gard. He would add, that he was con- 
vinced that measures of relief for Ireland 
|could only be successful if they could be 
engrafted upon the industry and exertion 
of the country, and come as auxiliaries, 
and not as the main dependence of the peo- 
ple. The noble Marquess concluded by 
moving the previous question. 

The Eart of GLENGALL said, he con- 
|sidered that the noble Earl (the Earl of 





low in the wake of the poor-law, and give | Clarendon) who had been administering the 
sid where the distress was most overwhelm- | affairs of Ireland during a period of unex- 
ing. A very improved administration of | ampled distress and agitation, had earned 
that poor-law was now in course of opera- | the respect, and deserved the gratitude, of 
tin; and he saw no reason to fear, espe-|the country. He (the Earl of Glengall) 
cially with a good harvest, that its pres-| was surprised that neither of the noble 
sure would, in the course of a very short | Lords who had addressed the House on 
period, be, if not entirely relieved, greatly | this subject, had referred to the main 
nitigated. Fishing stations, too, had been | grievance, the chief misery of Ireland—he 
established, which also appeared to be act- | referred to the unfortunate agitation which 
ing as schools for the population, showing | had for so long a time been carried on in 
them the great advantage of such under- | that country. It was absurd to suppose 
takings. As for embarking in something | that the people of Ireland could be indus- 


upon a grander scale, it must be acknow- 
ledged that there had been no indisposition 
on the part of Parliament to aid Ireland; 
but did the noble Earl believe that the 
Houseof Commons would vote 10,000,0002. 
ayear for any such object? Yet, without 
means, what could be done of that kind ? 
But, indeed, would it be for the permanent 
interest of the country to keep expending 
nillions under grants which, after all, could 
not be perennial, and which would super- 
sede voluntary exertion? That was what 
he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) had al- 
ways felt with respect to emigration. It 
was the tendency of human nature, in all 
persons, not to do that for themselves 
Which they could get others to do for them; 
and the moment it was discovered that 
there was some source, be it the Consoli- 
dated Fund or subscriptions in England, or 
anything else, to relieve a particular de- 
sription of distress, that distress would 
mise to meet the demand, and the very po- 
verty and want would be almost created by 
the expectation of the means of relief. 
With regard to the subject of railways, 
they must be established in those parts of 
thé country in which such communications 


trious and happy while the agitation 
existed, for it was now carried on to a much 
higher pitch than during the life of the 
late Mr. O’Connell. How could they ex- 
pect that the condition of the country could 
be improved, or that industry could be de- 
veloped, when the minds of the people 
were inflamed almost to madness by the 
most pestiferous agitation that had ever 
been witnessed? The agitation for fixity 
of tenure had been combined with that for 
the repeal of the Union. Fixity of tenure 
meant the plunder of the landed proprie- 
tors; and it was vain to suppose that the 
people would attend to agriculture, or to 
any industrial pursuits, while hopes were 
held out to them that they might obtain 
this object. He might remind their Lord- 
ships that, within the lasi few weeks, se- 
veral tumultuous assemblages had been 
held in the neighbourhood of London. A 
vehement outcry was raised on the subject, 
and the strongest possible measures were 
taken to prevent such meetings. But these 
seditious and tumultuous assemblages were 
of daily occurrence in Ireland, and yet no 
effective measures were taken for their 
repression. He believed that by far the 
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greater proportion of the outrages which 
had disgraced Ireland within the last year 
and a half were attributable to the agita- 
tion for fixity of tenure. One of the great 
grievances of Ireland was the system of in- 
timidation which prevailed in that country. 
The landlord and the farmer were in the 
same position. Let them be ever so de- 
sirous of improving their property, the 
moment they set about it they were met 
by agrarian foes, and these legislators made 
very short work of any one who infringed 
their code. This intimidation equally af- 
fected the. labourers, the shopkeepers, and 
the merchants. Unless a shopkeeper in a 
country town in Ireland subscribed to the 
funds for promoting agitation, he was im- 
mediately tabooed, and the result was pro- 
bably his ruin. He (the Earl of Glengall) 
considered that some steps should be taken 
to put an end to this system. The late 
Earl Grey had succeeded in putting down 
agitation in Ireland for two years; but he 
(the Earl of Glengall) believed that unless 
it was repressed for five or six years, they 
could not expect to see that country in a 
peaceful, and tranquil, and satisfactory 
state. Lord Wellesley had said that crime 
could not be disconnected from agitation; 
and he (the Earl of Glengall) believed that 
that statement was perfectly true, for to 
the system of intimidation to which he had 
alluded he attributed the great majority of 
crimes committed in Ireland. The greatest 
difficulty was experienced in that country 
in obtaining evidence against criminals; 
for the witnesses were aware that they 
must submit to expatriation, or remain in 
the country at the risk of being murdered. 
Coercion Bills and special commissions had 
been tried in vain as a remedy for this 
state of things; and he thought it was 
much to be regretted that no Government 
had had the courage to step in and adopt 
vigorous measures for putting down the 
treasonable associations to which he had 
alluded. In many cases, he regretted to 
say, the agitation was promoted by the 
Roman Catholic priests. He was aware 
that there were many excellent men among 
that body; but there were many others who 
did not scruple to lend themselves to this 
system of agitation and intimidation. The 
fact was, that if they declined to join this 
agitation their congregations refused to 
support them, and they might be reduced 
to complete destitution. He was acquainted 
with the case of a priest who had lately 
been mentioned very frequently in the 
papers, and who was formerly strongly op- 
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posed to agitation, but the consequence of 
this opposition was his almost total ruin; 
and he (the Earl of Glengall) believed tha 
the state of wretchedness and misery tg 
which that individual had been reduced, had 
alone driven him to become a violent agi. 
tator. In‘one of the last debates at Con. 
ciliation Hall, one of these agitators ordered 
all the persons to arm; and it appeared 
that these instructions were not disregard. 
ed, for in towns of 15,000 or 16,000 in. 
habitants, arms to the extent of 100 or 200 
stand a week were disposed of. The di. 
rection now was to organise the country, 
and the consequence was that agitators 
were organising seditious clubs in all the 
towns and villages. They boasted of their 
success, and he had no doubt with cause, 
for the people were told that after the 
harvest they would obtain all they wanted; 
that was to say, the plunder of landed pro- 
perty. If this agitation were allowed to 
go on, their Lordships might rely on it 
that the same spirit would reach England. 
Under these circumstances he thought it 
almost useless to enter into the consider. 
ation of remedial measures, because until 
they gave security to life and property, 
and established the fact to whom Ireland 
belonged, they did nothing. They might 
enact as many laws as they pleased for the 
improvement of the country, but they would 
be neutralised by these treasonable clubs, 
and this organisation which was now going 
on. He believed that there was a great 
deal more capital in Ireland than many 
people seemed to be aware of. A vast 
number of persons had their 5,000I. or 
3,000/., but in consequence of the agita- 
tion that existed they were afraid to lay 
out their capital, except in the funds; and 
it never would be expended in agriculture, 
or for the improvement of the country, 8 
long as the baneful system of agitation was 
allowed to prevail. Large sums, also, were 
lodged in the savings-banks, and when 
there was a run on the savings-bank of 
Killarney the greatest commotion was ex- 
cited where their Lordships would the 
least expect it, namely, in the workhouses, 
from which the paupers rushed out to the 
savings-bank with the proofs of their depo- 
sits in their hands. As the poor-law had 
been alluded to, he must say that he feared 
that law had the tendency, to a great ex- 
tent, of raising up everybody against the 
pauper, and this was the reason why those 
dreadful scenes, which were alluded to the 
other night, were enacted. All this was 
foretold at the time of the passing of the 
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jw, and the only answer given was, that 
there was a clause for emigration, in re- 
eect to Which a great deal was intended 
io be done. Now, he thought that there 
yas but one instance, in all the unions in 
Ireland, of that clause being enforced. He 
believed that nothing would be so advan- 
tageous to Ireland as encouraging the rail- 
yay system, and the success of the lines 
already established had been very great. 
This would be one of the main means of 
improving the country; and it was to be 
hoped that something would also be done 
in aid of the fisheries, by which 200,000 or 
300,000 people could be profitably em- 
ployed. But it was, above all, necessary 
to put down treason. No one could tell 
how soon they might have war, and then it 
yould be difficult to put down these trea- 
suable associations, desirous of coalescing 
vith foreign countries, if they were allowed 
to get: ahead. Now was the time, while 
the country was at peace, to put them 
down, and after that they might pass re- 
medial measures, and then Ireland, instead 
of being a dead weight about the neck of 
England, would become a tower of strength 
to this country. 

The previous question then put, whether 
the said question shall be now put ? 

Resolved in the Negative. 

House adjourned. 


en ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 23, 1848. 


Mvrss.) Pustic Bitus.—1° Court of Justiciary (Scot- 
land) 


Sunday Trading (Metropolis). 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Dr. Bowring, Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley, and several other Hon. Members, from an 
Immense Number of Places, in favour of an Extension 
of the Elective Franchise.— By Mr. Ward, from Henry 
Wolstenholme, Inhabitant of Sheffield, for an Alteration 
of the Law respecting the Currency. —By Mr. W. Evans, 
from Members of the Congregation of Wesleyan Me- 
thodists of the Town of Bakewell, and its Vicinity 
(Derby), for a Better Observance of the Lord's Day.— 
By Mr, Smollett, from the Commissioners of Supply of 
Dumbarton, against the Places of Worship Sites (Scot- 
land) Bil.—By Sir W. Molesworth, from Merchants, 
Bankers, Shipowners, and Others, of the City of London, 
Tespecting the Disposal of Waste Lands in the Colonies. 
—Bby Mr. Philip Miles, from the Parish of Clarendon 
(Middlesex), to take the Case of the West India Colonies 
into Consideration.—By Lord Dudley Stuart, trom 
Chatles Reynolds Williams, of Park Square West, Re- 
gent’s Park, for Inquiry into the Case of Crishna Rao 
Withul,—By Mr. Alexander Hastie, from Distillers of 
Spirits from Malt only, in Glasgow and its Neighbour- 
hood, against a Reduction of the Differential Rate of 
Duty between Colonial and Home-made Spirits. — By 
Mr. Beckett, from Leeds, against Interference with the 
Use of Sugar in Brewing.—By Sir Edward Buxton, from 
Members of the Brook Street West India Association, 
in favour of an Adequate Sugar Protection.—By Mr. 
Ward, from Samuel Roberts, of Park Grange, Yorkshire, 
fot Appointing a Senate to Assist the Crown in its 
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Functions.—By Viscount Duncan, from William Graham 
Watt, of Brecknoss, in the County of Orkney, for In- 
quiry respecting the Crown Lands of that Place.—By 
Colonel Conolly, from the Parish of Finner-in-Innismac- 
saint, in the Diocese of Clogher, against the Diplomatic 
Relations, Court of Rome, Bill.—By Lord Dudley Stuart, 
from Operatives suffering Hunger and Distress for Want 
of Employ, residing in the Parish of St. Marylebone, for 
Remedial Measures for their Distress—By Mr. Newde- 
gate, from C. F, Mathews, and several other Persons, 
for Restricting the Number of Foreign Theatres in the 
Metropolis.—By Viscount Castlereagh, from Inhabitants 
of the Manor of Ballywalter and its Liberties, in the 
County of Down, for Alteration of the Imprisonment 
for Debt (Ireland) Bill—By Mr. George Hamilton, from 
Richard Dean Kane, of Talbot Street, Dublin, for 
Amendment of the Lands’ Clauses Consolidation Act 
(1845).—By Mr. Forbes, from Members of the Parochial 
Board of Falkirk, against the Lunatic Asylums (Scot- 
land) Bill.—By Mr. William Miles, from Guardians of 
the Poor of the Clutton Union, Somerset, for an Alter- 
ation of the Law respecting Mendicancy.—By Mr. Mon- 
sell, from Proprietors, Tenants, and Others, of the 
County of Limerick, respecting the Municipal Corpora- 
tions (Ireland) Acts.—By Mr. Herries, from Members of 
the Committee of the General Shipowners’ Society, and 
by other Hon. Members, from several Places, against a 
Repeal of the Navigation Laws.—By Sir Benjamin Hall, 
from Guardians of the Poor of the Parish of St. Maryle- 
bone, for an Alteration of the Poor Law.—By Viscount 
Jocelyn, from King’s Lynn, and its Vicinity, for an Al- 
teration of the Law respecting Promiscuous Inter- 
course.—By Lerd Dudley Stuart, from Charles De Lacy 
Nash, of Montagu Street, Portman Square, respecting the 
Prosecution of several Railway Depredators. 


Land Improvement Act. 


ALLEGED ABUSES UNDER THE LAND 
IMPROVEMENT ACT. 

On the Motion that the House at its ris- 
ing do adjourn till Monday next, 

Sir B, HALL referred to a notice which 
he had given the other evening, and said, 
that in pursuance of that notice he wished 
to put a question to his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
subject. On the 10th of June, 1847, an 
Act of Parliament was passed, by which 
500,0002. was authorised to be advanced 
to proprietors of land in Ireland, subject to 
certain regulations. He desired to call the 
attention of his right hon. Friend to two 
instances of misappropriation of this fund. 
The first case was that of Mr. O’Neil, who 
was described as of Dunowen Castle, in the 
county of Galway, and who, it appeared, 
had asked for an advance of money, which 
was assented to by the Treasury. An in- 
stalment of 500/. was subsequently issued 
on his representation that the people on 
his estate were in a very distressed condi- 
tion, and that he could not employ them 
without assistance from the Government. 
On the 14th of December last, exactly six 
weeks after Mr. O’Neil had received this 
money, he wrote a letter to the Board, say- 
ing that it was impossible to commence his 
works until the spring; and the Board gave 
him till the spring accordingly. When the 
spring, however, arrived, they found that 
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no improvements were made on Mr. 0’Neil’s 
property, and they discovered that he had 
misappropriated the money, and taken up 
a bill of his which had been overdue. The 
Board then wrote to Mr. O’Neil, and in- 
sisted on some improvements being made 
on account of this money, whereupon this 
gentleman, with modest assurance, asked 
for a second instalment of 5007. To this 
the Board objected, and a prosecution was 
threatened. What he wished to know was, 
whether any legal proceedings had been 
taken against this gentleman, and whether 
or not the works had been commenced ? 
According to the Act, all labour was to be 
paid in the current coin of the realm; but 
with respect to Lord de Freyne, and the 
other gentlemen, whose names he would 
not mention, and whose cases he would not 
enter upon, as there were mitigatory cir- 
cumstances connected with them, this part 
of the Act had not been complied with. 
The 29th Clause, enforcing this provision, 
was introduced by the Duke of Wellington. 
The noble Duke, in giving notice of his in- 
tention to move this clause, observed that 
it appeared to him they could not apply 
any effectual remedy for the evils of Ire- 
Jand unless they enforeed the necessity of 


paying the wages of labour in the current 
coin of the realm; he accordingly intro- 
duced a clause to that effect, and it was 


carried. Such was the state of the law, 
and now he would proceed to show how it 
had been violated by Lord de Freyne. 
That noble Lord received 3,000/. under 
the Act by six instalments of 5001. each; 
but instead of acting up to the spirit and 
intention of the Act, he paid to the la- 
bourers employed by this means 10 per 
cent in meal and goods, while 90 per cent 
was paid by checks on his agents, which 
checks were not cashed by those agents, 
but carried by them to the rent account of 
the noble Lord. The effect of this was to 
produce great wretchedness among the la- 
bourers, who had uo money with which to 
procure necessaries. He had shown, he 
thought, enough to satisfy the House that 
the Act, so far as regarded payment in the 
current coin of the realm, had not been 


complied with; and he should be glad to| 
hear from the Chancellor of the Exchequer | 


what course had been taken in consequence 
of those proceedings. The noble Lord got 


his land improved by means of money pro- | 


cured from the public Treasury, and at the 
same time he got very good credit on his 
rent account. 


The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
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QUER regretted that he was not abletp 
answer the whole of the question which 
had been put by his hon. Friend. It wy 
necessary to make a reference to Ireland 
with respect to at least one of the cases, 
but for that there had not been sufficien 
time. The first case mentioned by th 
hon. Baronet—that of Mr. O’Neil—h 
believed had been very correctly stated, 
With regard te the application for a second 
instalment, to which reference had been 
made, he had distinctly to observe, that in 
no case was a second instalment granted 
till it was ascertained by an inspector, sent 
for the purpose, that the first instalment 
had been laid out in the terms of the Act, 
So soon as it was found that the money in 
this case had been misapplied, a second 
instalment was refused, and legal proceed. 
ings for the recovery of the money wer 
raised against O’Neil. On receiving this 
intimation, O’Neil offered to commence the 
works and to provide the money for that 
purpose; and the great object of the Board 
of Works being to secure employment for 
the people, and not to expend money in 
legal proceedings, they had not persevered 
in those proceedings. The hon. Baronet 
had asked whether or not the works had 
been commenced ; but to that question he 
was unable to give an answer. He would 
make inquiry, however, into all the cireun- 
stances. With regard to the next case, 
that of Lord De Freyne, and what took 
place between him and his employés, the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Roscom- 
mon would be able to give full information; 
but he was prepared to state that as soon 
as the circumstances complained of were 
brought to the knowledge of the Board, a 
communication was made to the noble Lord 
on the subject, and he was informed that the 
mode of paying the wages of his labourers 
was not in accordance with the Act. The 
Board had in this case, as in other cases, 
done their best to carry out the provisions 
of the measure, and they refused to pay 
any new instalments wherever it wa 
shown that those given had not been ap- 
clied strictly in the terms laid down by 
the law. 

Mr. FRENCH: If any departure from 
the provisions of the Act, which he very 
much doubted, had taken place at all, ithad 
oceurred without the knewledge and with- 
out the sanction of Lord de Freyne. The 
' moment he learned it was alleged that the 
| provisions of the 29th Section had not been 
| complied with, directions were sent t the 
contractors that the orders of the B 
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of Works, no matter what they might be, 
must be strictly adhered to. The applica- 
tion was originally made under the Yth and 
10th Vict., c. 101, in which no provision, 
such as that of the 29th Section, was. 
Under the impression that this application 
would be, as it should have been, immedi- 
ately attended to, arrangements were made 
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| “The district, as you are aware, in which the 
| drainage has been undertaken, is a very extensive 
| one, comprising the greater part of the barony of 
| Frenchpark. It was divided into two portions. 
| The Artagh or south division, with the demesne, 
| was given to me; the northern division, lying 
| between Loughlynn and Frenchpark, to Mr. John 
| D’Arcy. Immediately on our appointment we 

established an office in the town of Frenchpark, 

under the management of Mr. Thomas Dillon, a 


Land Improvement Act. 


with the present contractors; Messrs. Kelly | young man of considerable ability, and who has 
and D’Arcy, to carry on the proposed im- | had a great deal of experience under the Board of 
provements 5 but, in consequence of ob-| Works in keeping accounts. Accordingly as the 


io sanction works exclusively in moor or 


ieetions on the part of the Commissioners | taskwork was executed it was surveyed by Mr. 
jee : 


| John Higgins, inspected by us, and if we approved 
| we certified to Mr. Dillon the name of the person 


bog lands, it was deemed advisable that | by whom it was done, and the amount earned. 


a new application should be made under | 
the present Act. The printed form for | 
this purpose was sent to the noble Lord, | 
and signed by him, which was the only | 
step he took in the matter, and the whole 
arrangements were left to be carried into | 
efect by the contractors. The works now | 
undertaken were carried on with great spirit. | 
About 1,100 persons were daily employed. | 
lord de Freyne was resident in the coun- | 
try, and had every reason to believe that 
the arrangements were satisfactory to all | 
parties. The first intimation he received | 
in London to the contrary was a letter | 
from Mr. Walker, dated the 25th of| 
March, who stated that the provisions of | 
the 29th Clause had not been complied | 
with. This letter, which reached him in | 
london, was immediately sent over to Mr. 
Kelly, and an explanation of the cireum- 
stances required ; an answer was received 
from him, in which he contradicted every 
statement made by the Board of Works, 
as to the course pursued by the contrac- 
tors, and forwarded an address, signed by 
every one of the labourers employed on the 
works, expressing their satisfaction with 
all the arrangements that had been made | 
for them. Mr. Kelly, moreover, gave an | 
acount of the moneys received from the 
Board of Works, and the money paid out. 
Sofar from the Board of Works being in 
advance, the result was that the contrac- 
tors on the works were spending in ad- 
vance some 800. or 9OOI., instead of 
spending, as had been said, the public 


— Mr. Kelly’s letter was as fol- 
ows :— 


“Mr. H. Ketry ro Mr, Frencn. 
“ 4th April, 1848. 

“Theg to say, in reply to your letter which I 
meelved this day on my return from Ewett, that 
the statements contained in the letter from the 
a are not right. The plan adopted in Lord 
¢ Freyne’s drainage carried the law into effect, 
and was as follows :— 





Mr. Dillon filled up a printed cheque for the sum 
so earned, to be paid by Mr. Joseph Gishin, which 
cheque was handed to the person. Some few of 
the people took the amount in money ; the greater 
majority paid them into Lord de Freyne’s office in 
rent. The persons so paying them had at their 
own request been permitted by his Lordships’ 
agent, Mr. Carr, to defer payment of rent, and to 
convert their corn into meal, for the support of 
their families, and agreed, in the idle seasons 
before Christmas, and after May, to go to work, 
and pay their rents as they earned, which, as far 
as they went, Mr. Carr can state they honestly did 
so. Any tenant who had not sufficient corn to 
support his family, got from Mr. James Mager’s 
mill meal, which he was at once paid for, and 
which the tenant settled for when his work was 
measured. The address which was forwarded to 
his Lordship fully shows the satisfaction of all 
those concerned. As to the cash payments which 
his Lordship wishes to have, it will, in my opinion, 
work mischievously, in having a difference in the 


| mode of settlement for those works and for the 


other employment which he gives, which amounts 
to between 2,000/. and 3,000/. a year, and may 
be considered permanent, whilst this is but tem- 
porary. 

“ All the arrangements I have made, I am 
happy to say, turned out for the benefit of the 


| tenantry, for while those residing on other pro- 


perties in the barony are now in a state of great 
destitution, his Lordship’s tenantry are in posses- 
sion of seed, oats, and potatoes, and are grateful 
for the opportunities given them. The prospect 
of a potato crop this year will bring matters more 
about, and I trust we have seen the worst. Inde- 
pendent of the employment given on the drain- 
age, we are still extending relief to the destitute 
about Frenchpark, relieving daily at his Lord- 
ship’s expense, about two hundred families.” 


“ Mr. Jonn D’Arcy to Mr. F, Frencu. 

“ The tenants of Lord de Freyne’s, employed by 
me in the drainage works, are unanimous in their 
gratitude for the encouragement given them. 
Allowing them to earn sufficient to meet their 
rents in the idle part of the year, and giving food 
to the poorest of them, has enabled them to hold 
and sow their lands. They have also declared to 
me that they are thankful for the manner in which 
the work has been set to them by task, which has 
enabled them to earn 16d. a day during the past 
winter and spring; and they earnestly request 
that the mode which has been adopted, and the 
arrangements which have been made with them, 
may not be altered.” 
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ADDRESS OF THE PERSONS EMPLOYED TO LorD 
DE FReYNe. 

‘¢ That, having heard a complaint has been 
made to your Lordship of the arrangements made 
in carrying out the drainage of your bogs, 

“We, the persons employed in the Artagh 
district, consider it due to Mr. Hugh Kelly to 
declare, that we not only are grateful for the em- 
ployment we have received, in a time of such ge- 
neral destitution, but that we consider all his ar- 
rangements satisfactory. 

“ That we approve of the work being executed 
by task, and the settlement of each portion of it 
when measured by the surveyor. 

“ That we consider it much to our advantage 
not being called on for rent, and our crops left at 
our disposal for the support of our families ; and 
that, whether we receive the price of our work in 
silver, or by a cheque payable when presented, we 
intend, in either case, to appropriate the amount 
so earned in the payment of rent. 

‘* We cannot conclude without conveying to 
your Lordship (as the most charitable and bene- 
volent landlord) our blessing and that of our fami- 
lies ; for you have not only put us in a position to 
be able to hold our houses and lands, but you 
have advanced to such of us as had not corn pro- | 
visions from time to time. 

“ Dated this 4th day of April, 1848.” 

[Signed by 1,097 persons. ] 


Notwithstanding all these circumstances, 
and the satisfaction of all parties employed, 
Lord de Freyne desired that the order of | 


the Commissioners should be most strictly 
complied with; which has been done, and 
all payments made since the 7th of March, 
the date of the circular No. 7, by the con- 


tractors, has been in cash. There was not 
in England or Ireland one landlord more 
anxious than his noble relative to do every 
thing in his power for the benefit of his 
tenants, nor was there a tenantry in Ire- | 
land more contented, nor with better | 
reason. 





DUTY ON RUM. 


Sir L. O’BRIEN wished to take that 
opportunity of putting a question which he 
had brought last night under the notice of 
Her Majesty’s Government. His object 
simply had been to inquire whether the 
right hon. Gentleman intended to adhere 
to the differential duty on rum originally 
announced on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, or whether, in accordance 
with the wishes of the deputation, the right 
hon. Gentleman was prepared to adopt a 
differential duty more favourable to the 
interests of the home distiller. He begged 
now to repeat the question which he had 
put yesterday. 

The CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Since last night I have had an 
opportunity of laying the matter before my 
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| Colleagues; and I can assure the hon, 


for Derby. 108) 


Member that I did not give him an answer 
yesterday, only because I could not give it 
The principle for which the West Indians 
contended in 1846, as that on which the 
subject of the spirit duties ought to be deal 
with, was, that they should be put ong 
footing of equality with the British distil. 
ler. Last year I proposed that the differ. 
ence should be 6d. in the duty on British 
and on colonial spirits. I repeated in the 
early part of the Session that a differential 
duty of 6d. would be adequate. Since that 
time I have introduced a measure for the 
benefit of the distillers; and in accordance 
with the views of those whose opinion is 


| entitled to the highest respect on such» 


subject, and who think that 4d. is a suff. 
cient differential duty between British and 
colonial spirits, the proposition now before 
the House has been made by Her Majesty's 
Government. I have submitted to my Col 
leagues the representations made by the 


| Irish Members yesterday; and they have 


seen in those representations no reason to 
change the views they previously enter. 


| tained of the measure which has been laid 
| before Parliament, and which, in the opin- 


ion of Mr. Wood, the Chairman of Excise, 


is sufficient to afford the protection which 


is fairly required for the British distiller, 
and sufficient to compensate the colonial 
distiller for the disadvantages under which 
he labours. 


THE WRIT FOR DERBY. 

Sir J. PAKINGTON moved— 

“ That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the 
Clerk of the Crown to make out a new Writ for 
electing two Burgesses to serve in this present 
Parliament for the Borough of Derby, in the room 
of the right honourable Edward Strutt and the 
honourable Edward Frederick Leveson Gower, 
whose Election has. been determined to be void.” 
Writs had been issued in various other 
cases; and he did not see why the writ for 
Derby should not also be issued. It was 
true the writ for Yarmouth had not been 
issued; but it had been intimated that as 
soon as the Bill of the hon. Member for the 
Flint boroughs received the Royal Assent, 
it would be proposed to issue that writ. 
Was it intended to disfranchise the town 
of Derby? Believing that there were no 
sufficient grounds to justify the suspension 
of the writ, he should move that it now 
issued. 

Mr. HUME would remind the House 
that the hon. Member had himself stated 
that corruption was now more rife, av 
bribery more unblushing than ever. Yet 
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the hon. Member called on the House, with 
the facts before them, to issue the writ in 
this case. If he could believe it was the 
istention of the hon. Member to hold up 
the House really to the contempt of the 

ple, he might congratulate him on his 
success; for the proceedings of late, as to 
these cases of bribery, appeared eminently 
caleulated to draw down that contempt on 
the House. One day the House refused to 
issue a writ—another day they consented. 
This was the case of a writ which had been 
refused three or four times. It was re- 
corded of Derby that the practices which 
had prevailed at the last election had ex- 
sted for many former elections. On that 
ground he thought an example ought to be 
made, and the writ suspended till an in- 
quiry had taken place. 

Sx J. TYRELL had enjoyed the 
honour of having a seat in that House be- 
fore the Reform Bill. During many weeks 
the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) 
dwelt on the great advantages which would 
accrue to the country when the Reform 
Bill passed. The hon. Member then oceu- 
pied as large a space in the public mind, 
and oceupied still more largely, if possible, 
the time of that House, in what he (Sir J. 
Tyrell) considered at the time very useless 
and hopeless prognostications on his part. 
The hon. Member had now come forward 
to get up a little measure of his own. 
He (Sir J. Tyrell) confessed that it was 
matter of comparative indifference to him 
what might be the details of the hon. 
ientleman’s measure. He had moved 
for areturn from which it would be seen 
that the hon. Member for Montrose, 
though he assumed the peculiar guardian- 
ship of the public purse, had succeeded by 
“polishing the knocker’’ of the Treasury, 
in getting a place for one of his family 
vhich was worth some 5001. a year. He 
thought he should be in a condition to show 
that it was one of those useless commis- 
sious Which the hon. Gentleman so loudly 
condemned. When he had obtained his 
returns, and completed his budget, he ex- 
pected to be able to show that large sums 
vere obtained by several other hon. Mem- 
bers, 

Mr. ELLICE appealed to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Essex, whether it was right to in- 
troduce this personal matter, with respect 
tothe hon. Member for Montrose. He (Mr. 
Ellice) believed that the son of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hume) held and executed with 
tlicieney an office of no great value in the 
public service, He believed that he had 
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been appointed without the solicitation, or 
even without the knowledge, of the hon. 
Member for Montrose, to be secretary of a 
valuable commission now sitting, to inquire 
into the management of the Mint. [A 
laugh.| Hon. Gentlemen might laugh, 
but he believed the inquiry was an impor- 
tant one; and he considered that one of 
the best practices lately introduced into 
Parliament had been to appoint commis- 
sions composed of scientific and intelligent 
men to inquire into a number of subjects 
which had been too long left to Commit- 
tees of that House. 

Mr. P. BENNET said, that having been 
a Member of the Committee on the Derby 
election, he begged to mention that there 
were 166 cases of bribery set down for in- 
quiry, and that, after investigating the first 
ten, Mr. Wrangham, the counsel for the 
sitting Members, threw up his case. There 
was an unanimous feeling on the part of 
the Committee, that there ought to be an 
inquiry into the case. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that after 
the charge which had been made by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Essex (Sir 
John Tyrell), he thought it necessary to 
say a few words in defence of the Govern- 
ment, as well as of the hon. Member for 
Montrose. The hon. Baronet had charged 
the Government with having proposed a 
useless commission for inquiring into the 
Mint, and with having appointed a relative 
of the hon. Member for Montrose to the 
situation of secretary. With respect to the 
first point, he (Mr. Labouchere) felt bound 
to say that, having once filled the office of 
Master of the Mint, he became convinced 
that that establishment very much required 
investigation and reform, and, accordingly, 
he felt it his duty to move for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into the 
subject. [‘* Question!’’] He must say he 
thought it very hard that, after an attack 
had been made, it was not allowed to be 
answered. If hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had felt it to be their duty to call ‘* Ques- 
tion’ when the worthy Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Essex introduced this irrelevant mat- 
ter, and travelled out of the subject before 
the House, it would have been much more 
to their credit than calling ‘* Question ”’ 
now. He felt that a few words were due 
to the hon. Member for Montrose. He 
had differed on many important subjects 
from that hon. Member. He had voted 
against him, he believed, as often as with 
him; but this he would say for him, that 
no individual that had ever sat in that 
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House had ever brought to the public ser- 
vice more entire disinterestedness than that 
hon. Member; and of this he was quite 
sure, that if the objects of the hon. Mem- 
ber had been sordid and personal, and if 
he had devoted a tithe of the industry, abi- 
lity, and unwearied exertion which he had 
used in the public service to the promotion 
of these objects, he might easily have at- 
tained them—just as many men of far in- 
ferior qualities had attained them. But he 
had trodden another path, and he had his 
reward in the approbation of the country 
and the esteem of all the Members of the 
House, whatever were their political opi- 
nions. He said that the more freely be- 
cause he was strongly opposed to many of 
the opinions held at the present moment 
by his hon. Friend; but, having sat with 
him many years, he had thought it due to 
him, in common justice, as well as due to 
his own feelings, to make this declaration 
with respect to him. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I beg to say, that 
the measure proposed by the hon. Member 
for Flint (Sir J. Hanmer) has been sup- 
ported by the Government. But owing to 
the opposition—I do not say the unfair or 
factious opposition — which the Bill has 
encountered, both on its second reading 
and in Committee, a great delay has taken 
place, and further delay will doubtless take 
place before the Bill can pass. I think, 
then, that it would be unfair towards the 
borough of Derby to insist upon completing 
the inquiry before the writ shall be issued; 
for it is obvious, I think, that as the mat- 
ter at present stands, the inquiry cannot 


be completed till after the prorogation of 


Parliament; and, therefore, it would not 
be until next Session that any remedy could 
be applied with respect to this borough. 
I should certainly have hesitated in voting 
for the issuing of this writ if the House 
had not decided as they have done in the 
eases of Horsham and Cheltenham; but, 
having done so, it appears to me that the 
best course now to pursue will be for me 
to give my vote in favour of issuing the 
writ. 

Mr. THORNELY had a strong feeling 
on this subject with reference to the tri- 
bunal by which election petitions were 
tried. This was the first Parliament which 
had assembled since the passing of the Act 
of 1844 for the trial of controverted elec- 
tions; and, though the country at large 
had little confidence in Election Committees 
generally, yet the experience they had had 
of the working of this Act had given uni- 
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versal satisfaction. He had on every oceg. 
sion voted against the issuing of the Writ in 
eases like the present, because, in his opi- 
nion, it was the duty of the House to gus. 
tain the decision of their Election Commit. 
tees. There had been a great many peti. 
tions presented against the return of Mem. 
bers, which never went to trial. And why? 
Because, after the admirable decision of 
the Committee in the efise of Great Yop. 
mouth, the sitting Members and the peti- 
tioners came to an understanding with each 
other, thinking that the Election Commit. 
tees were now so honest that if the peti- 
tions went to trial the boroughs would be 
disfranchised. There were many Mem. 
bers sitting in that House now who would 
not be there if the petitions had not been 
withdrawn. He regretted the decision of 
the Government on the present occasion, 
In his opinion every other business should 
been set apart until they had carried s 
Bill to have an investigation in every 
borough where a Member had been wm. 
seated. 

Sim R. PEEL: I stated on a former 
occasion that in my opinion it was the 
duty of the House to have postponed all 
other business until they had determined 
the course they should take with respect 
to the question of further inquiry into these 
cases. Now, I well know the important 
avocations of the noble Lord, and the ex- 
tent of important business which presses 
upon the Government; but I still retain 
the opinion that it was the duty of the 
noble Lord to have made some proposition 
to the House, when there was such a mul- 
titude of instances of proved corruption 
brought under our notice, with a view of 
instituting some new inquiry. There might 
have been a Committee of the House, or 4 
Bill might have been introduced, reciting 
in the preamble that many cases of cor- 
ruption had been proved to have taken place, 
and providing that a new tribunal should be 
appointed for entering fully into the sub- 
ject; and it is my opinion that if the Govern- 
ment had proposed that course the House 
would in one night have assented to It. 
[Lord J. Russet: The debate on the Bill 
of the hon. Member for the Flint boroughs 
occupied three nights.) But I bave had 
some experience in these matters; and I 
know it is a perfectly different thing 4 pr 
vate individual bringing forward such & 
question, and a Member of the Government 
coming forward to make a proposal am 
saying, “If you object on the second 
reading to the principle of this Bill, yu 
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ye responsible for it.”” And I believe that 
wider the very peculiar circumstances of 
the ease—under the demand for a fresh al- 
ration in the constitution of this House— 
ad under the apprehension that these in- 
ignees of corruption exist to a great de- 
mee in large towns—the confidence you 
mated in the settlement of 1832 would 
have been unanimous that you were deter- 
nived to correct abuses; and I think upon 
jeiberate consideration the House of Com- 
nous would have confirmed such a course. 
If these inquiries be incomplete, the House 
¢ Commons should appoint a tribunal 
specially constituted, with power to exa- 
nine these matters, and it should be ap- 

inted to adjudicate upon questions of 
pivate rights rather than upon general 
questions. Now, what is the case here ? 
The hon. Gentleman says you are about to 
sue this writ; and he says that in this 
ase of Derby the corruption was not con- 
ined to the freemen, according to his opin- 
in, and what he believed to be the unani- 
nous impression of the Committee; but in 
wly a few instances was there actual 
\ribery. But he says— 

“There were 160 cases brought before us ; we 
wk the first ten, and in every one of these in- 
tances the bribery was brought home. It was 
wored that 200 persons were brought into a room 
ir the purpose of bribery, and those who could 
ukea bribe did take it.” 

The hon. Gentleman is fairly entitled to 
iil eredit for the testimony he gives; and 
that is his statement with respect to the 
mpression of the Committee on the evi- 
iene brought before them in this case ? 
le says, that so soon as it was brought 
lume to a few persons that bribes had been 
gen, the Committee were satisfied, and 
insidered that they were released from 
iuther proceeding. It appears, then, that 
here Were many cases of alleged bribery, 
ad that in the first ten which were exa- 
ined, the parties charged could not bear 
ite ordeal, and bribery was brought home 
them. I still adhere to the opinion I 
“pressed on a former occasion. I think 
ere ought to be some further inquiry; 
aud, until that inquiry has been made, I 
ust continue to give my vote against the 
Suing of the writ. 

Sx R. H. INGLIS said, the report was 
feented on the 28th of March, and he 
wild ask whether sufficient time had not 
‘psed to justify those who urged the is- 
ung of this writ in supposing that the 
rr Was not prepared to make such in- 
WY % was now called for? The right 
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hon. Baronet who had just spoken, said, 
that 160 cases of alleged bribery had 
been brought forward; but he would ob- 
serve, that not more than nine were proved 
to be guilty; and, as the constituency of 
Derby consisted of 1,826 voters, were the 
1,660 to be disfranchised, because the 
others were suspected of accepting bribes ? 

Mr. S. HERBERT said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford begged 
the question when he said that, because 
160 persons were charged with bribery, 
they were going to punish the whole con- 
stituency. But what was asked for was 
not punishment in the first instance, but 
inquiry, with a view to punishment if the 
guilt were proved. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he had been sitting 
on an Election Committee for the last 
month, and he considered himself a victim 
of a system the most corrupt and frightful 
as respected an honest representation that 
could be conceived. He should not be 
expressing his opinion honestly if he did 
not say that the delay which had taken 
place as to the Bill of the hon. Member for 
the Flint boroughs, and as to this writ, was 
owing to the vacillating conduct of the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. COBDEN said, if an hon. Member 
rose at a quarter to seven o’clock, he was 
put down by those who wanted to dine, and 
if he rose at ten o’clock, then he was put 
down by those who had dined. He agreed 
with his hon. Friend the Member for Man- 
chester in thinking that the noble Lord the 
Member for the city of London ought to 
have been in the House to prevent the writ 
for Horsham being issued; because the noble 
Lord had pledged himself to bring in a Bill 
to deal with that case, and if he had been 
there, he would have prevented the writ 
being issued. However they might deal 
with this question in that House, it would 
be dealt with out of doors on a much larger 
basis. This was part and parcel of an 
outward and visible sign of a system of 
corruption that prevailed, and was the 
reason why this question was treated with 
so much levity and party clamour. He 
held in his hand a petition signed by a re- 
spectable person, and every word in that 
petition he believed to be true, praying 
that the borough of St. Albans might be 
put into the Bill of the hon. Member for 
the Flint boroughs. The petition stated 
that at the last election the bribery was 
open and unblushing; that bad as it had 
been before, never was it so unblushing as 
on that occasion; that the two hon. candi- 
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dates who succeeded in being elected were 
diametrically opposed in their opinions, the 
one being a Conservative, the other a 
Radical; yet their election was conducted 
by the same agent, and the bribery and 
corruption were paid out of the same purse; 
and this gentleman told them in that pe- 
tition that out of 400 persons who voted, 
there were not 50 who had not taken a 
bribe. From an investigation he (Mr. 
Cobden) had made, he was sure that the 
majority of Members of boroughs sent 
from England to that House, were returned 
either by bribery, or corruption, or patron- 
age. That was his deliberate opinion 
after having taken pains to look into it. 
Could they say that that House was a fit 
tribunal even to deal with these cases ? 
In 1841, when he was first returned to that 
House, he ventured to suggest that either 
the Attorney General or a prosecuting at- 
torney should be appointed to deal with 
eases of criminality in election proceedings 
as soon as the Committee left the room. 
He agreed that under the Act of the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) they were enabled 
to find out cases of corruption. But what 
did the Ilouse do? It sent the parties 
back again, and issued writs enabling them 
to sell their votes again. He believed that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite would not allow 
the Bill of the hon. Baronet (Sir J. Hanmer) 
to pass; but what ought the Government 
to have done? They should have brought 
in a Bill at the commencement of the Ses- 
sion to disfranchise Harwich, Horsham, 
Kinsale, and those other small and corrupt 
boroughs that ought never to have had 
Members, and to transfer the representa- 
tion to such populous places as Kensing- 
ton, Staleybridge, Barnsley, and the like. 
If the Government had done that they 
would have pursued a far more conserva- 
tive course than they were doing at the 
present moment. The country would see 
now how far the House was disposed to 
deal honestly with these cases, and they 
would come to the conclusion that the only 
solution for these difficulties was to im- 
prove the Reform Bill, as that, in its turn, | 
had been an improvement on the former | 
system. It was a remarkable thing that | 
where the Reform Bill had given the re- | 
presentation to large constituencies, like | 
London and Manchester, untainted by the | 
old freemen, the House had never had an | 
election petition from those places. The | 
only remedy for these corrupt cases was to 
give the representation to large constitu- 
encies untainted by freemen, and to give 
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the constituencies the protection of the 
ballot. 

Mr. REPTON bogged to be allowed, as 
the borough which he had the honour to 
represent (St. Albans) had been alluded to 
by the hon. Member for the West Riding 
to state that, until he arrived at the hust. 
ings on the morning of the election, he 
never saw his hon. Colleague, nor had he 
held any communication either with him or 
any of his agents. If such an arrange. 
ment had been entered into as had been 
described by the hon. Member, he would 
deny in the most solemn manner that he 
(Mr. Repton) had anything to do with it, 
either directly or indirectly. If the facts 
were truly described in the petition, why 
had it not been presented earlier, so that 
the House might have referred it to 4 
Committee of Inquiry ? 

The House divided :—Ayes 97 : Noes 
112; Majority 15. 
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Sin JOHN PAKINGTON said, that as 
the hon. Member for Westbury had ac- 
cused him in his speech last night of hay- 
ing been guilty of very great inaccuracy in 
stating the expense of raising sugar in 
Cuba and Porto Rico, he trusted that the 
House would allow him to explain briefly 
the grounds on which his statement had 
been founded. He had stated that the 
average cost of producing sugar in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and Brazil, was but 6s. 103d., 
whereas the statement of the hon. Member 
last night was, that the average cost was 
14s. 8d. Now this was an enormous dif- 
ference, and he wished to say that he was 
prepared to re-assert his belief that the 
figures which he had given to the House 
were perfectly accurate, and that the 
figures given by the hon. Member for 
Westbury were erroneous to the extent of 
the difference between them. And he 
should add his belief, with all respect to 
the hon. Member for Westbury, that the 
hon. Gentleman did not appear to have at- 
tentively read the evidence on which he 
had grounded his argument, and that he 
had not allowed for the necessary dedue- 
tions in the expense of production—such 
as the interest on the capital invested, and 
the value of the rum and molasses. He 
also believed that the hon. Member for 
Westbury hac neglected to take another 
important consideration into account. The 
hon. Gentleman must be aware that all the 
sugar sent home from the colonies was 
muscovado, and that all the sugar which 
came from Cuba and Brazil was clayed 
sugar; and he believed that he was right 
in stating that 4 ewt. of clayed sugar 
would yield as much refined sugar as 5 
ewt. of muscovado sugar. He was aware 
that there was more expense attending the 
manufacture of clayed than of muscovado 
sugar; but on the other hand, he had a 
right to set the waste in manufacture 
against that increased expense; and he 
held that he was entitled to deduct one- 
fifth from the cost of the manufacture of 
Cuban sugar. In addition to this, he 
found that in the account sent home by 
Mr. Crawford from the Havana, he esti- 
mated the cost of producing sugar there 
to be about 8s. 4d. per ewt., or one 
penny a pound, to which he added the in- 
terest on the capital employed at 6 per 
cent, raising the cost per pound to 1 3-7d. 
Again, Mr. Harbottle, who was, he be- 
lieved, a witness, called by the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Moffatt), estimated the 
value of the rum and molasses at 1s., which 
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he had also a right to deduct from the 
cost. Allowing for all those items, the 
difference between the value of clayed and 
muscovado sugar, the interest on capital, 
the cost of replacing negroes, the amount 
of local taxation, and the value of the mo- 
lasses, the net cost would just amount to 
6s. 8d., the sum that he had allowed. 
Again, in Porto Rico, it appeared from 
the statement of Mr. Overmann, a planter 
in that island, that the cost of production, 
independent of the charge for conveyance, 
was from 2s. 10d. to 3s. 5d. The last 
point on which he would trouble the House 
was the cost of production in Brazil. Ac- 
cording to the evidence of Mr. Porter, of 
Bahia, it would appear that out of the 16s. 
5d. the hon. Gentleman ought to have de- 
ducted 4s. for the interest on capital, and 
ls. for the value of the molasses, and, al- 
lowing one-fifth of the remainder for the 
difference between the muscovado and 
clayed sugar, they would have 8s, 9d. as 
the cost per ewt., as he had stated. Tak- 
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ing, then, the cost for the three places— 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and Brazil—the general 
average would be precisely 6s. 103d., being 
the amount which he had stated it to be. 
Mr. JAMES WILSON would not de- 
tain the House by entering again into all 


these details, but he thought that the hon. 
Baronet laboured under a misapprehension, 
when he talked of deducting the value of 
rum and molasses from the 8s. 9d., or 
thinking that rum and molasses entered at 
all into the manufacture of clayed sugar. 
He was much mistaken, or else the fact 
was, ‘lat rum and molasses were the result 
of the manufacture of muscovado sugar 
only. At the same time, he would not say 
but that had the statement of the hon. 
Baronet on Monday night been accompa- 
nied with the explanation which he had 
now given— [Sir J. Paxineton: So it 
was, though not so fully.] If the expla- 
nation of the hon. Baronet had been as 
full on Monday, he should not have alluded 
at all to it, because parties would then 
have had an opportunity of judging for 
themselves. There was also another state- 
ment of the hon. Baronet to which he 
would refer, namely, the difference which 
he drew between the value of clayed and 
muscovado sugar. Of course there was a 
difference in the value of the two articles; 
and when any one spoke of the cost price 
of one or the other of those- sugars, that 
ditference was always taken into considera- 
tion.—Order of the day read. 

Mr. PHILIP MILES said, that the 
hon. Member for Westbury had only ques- 
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tioned the accuracy of the details gone inp 
by the hon. Baronet to the extent of the 
1s. which he allowed for molasses, but thy 
ls. would not have made the differen 
between 16s. 4d. and 6s. 103d. The bon, 
Member had also asserted that molasses 
were not produced in the manufacture of 
clayed sugar; but he begged to differ from 
the hon. Gentleman on that point, and tp 
tell him that though the same amount of 
rum and molasses was not made from 
clayed sugar as from muscovado sugur, 
still there was a very considerable quap. 
tity produced in the manufacture of the 
clayed sugar. He thought that the ex. 
planations offered by the hon. Baronet 
were perfectly satisfactory, and that his 
results were completely borne out by the 
facts; and when the hon. Member fo 
Westbury made this statement the other 
night, and founded so great a part of his 
argument upon it, he thought that the 
hon. Member ought to have been more 
certain of the accuracy of what he wa 
stating, considering that he spoke with al 
the authority which belonged to him ass 
Member of the Government, and as being, 
as was generally supposed, the author of 
this measure; and that he ought to have 
more fully and carefully considered the 
figures which he put before the Hous, 
He should go farther than his hon. Friend, 
and call the attention of the House to the 
hon. Member’s comments on the evidence 
of Mr. Harbottle, as given before the 
Committee. The hon. Member for West 
bury had stated that, according to Mr. 
Harbottle, the cost of producing sugar 
upon unencumbered estates was 15s. 3d. 
per ewt., and upon estates encumbered 
with debt 19s. 4d. per ewt., irrespective of 
the interest upon capital, the replacement 
of slaves, the shipping charges, and the 
commission of merchants. He took the 
hon. Gentleman’s statement from the pub- 
lie papers, as well as from having heard 
him deliver the speech ; but on turning t 
the top of the page from which the ho. 
Member had quoted, he found Mr. Har 
bottle make the following deductions:— 
Dollars. 
Interest at 6 per cent sscsossolg 
Maintenance of negroes, at 40 dol- 
Jars each per annum ......+0+++ 
Depreciation of capital on machi- 
ery, 15 per cent on 18,500 dol- 
Ditto on cattle, on 1,200 dollars, at 
8 per cent 
Ditto and mortality on negroes, 
105,000 dollars, at 6 per cent ... 


12,000 


2,775 
96 
6,300 


—_— 


Dollars -”" 29,878 
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He thought that he had convicted the hon. 
Member of inaccuracy in this particular; 
but he was further borne out by the state- 
ment of Mr. Overmann, which, if he mis- 
took not, was laid before the Committee 
at the request of the hon. Member himself. 
Atleast he recollected that the hon. Mem- 
ber had handed the statement to him, and 
that he (Mr. Miles) asked to have it prin- 
ted. In Mr. Overmann’s statement he 
found the following in reference to the 
cultivation of estates in Porto Rico :— 
«The island of Porto Rico has about 400,000 
jnhabitants, of which 45,000 are slaves. There 
are 400 sugar estates worked, I should say by 
about 20,000 negroes, and they make 100,000 
hogsheads of sugar which is yet manufactured in 
the most common way by cattle mills, and I do 
not think there are more than about 20 steam- 
nillsin the island. They have likewise only few 
vind, and still less water mills. The larger es- 
tatescan make sugar at about 60 to 75 cts. per 
100lbs., taking, of course, the amount for the 
molasses and rum (if they make any) against part 
of the expenses: but smaller estates, with per- 
haps not sufficient hands, or badly conducted, can- 
not do it at less than 1} to 2 dollars, as there 
are many expenses which weigh heavier on smal- 
ler estates ; but, of course, much depends on the 
situation of the estate and the fertility of the soil, 
andthe manner in which it is taken care of, the 
canes requiring to be kept very clean of weeds and 


Now, when he found that statement handed 
inby the hon. Gentleman himself, and when 
itappeared from it that sugar could be 
grown at acost of from 3s. to 3s. 6d. a 
hundred-weight in Porto Rico, and when 
he told them further, that the fertility of 
the soil in that island was so great that 
the other West India islands could not 
compete with it—when, with these facts 
before them, and they knew that, notwith- 
standing their defective machinery, the 
planters of Porto Rico were able to pro- 
due sugar at the low rate of 3s. to 
3s, 6d.—he would ask how was it possi- 
ble that the British colonies could com- 
pete with them? He thought that after 
this statement, given in by the hon. Gen- 
man himself, it was strange that he 
could still maintain that free labour could 
compete with slave labour, seeing that it 
vas to the advantage of slave labour that 
Porto Rico owed all its facilities. It had 
been argued by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) that relief ought to be ex- 
tended to the West India colonies, because 
to assistance had been given to them since 
te emancipation of the negroes. He 
thought that a good argument, but he 
vould go farther. He could not forget 
that before emancipation the colonies often 
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did compete with other countries, even 
though they had but a mitigated slavery 
to contend against unmitigated slavery 
elsewhere; and in taking away that labour 
the Parliament diminished their production 
one half. They further gave them no as- 
sistance in controlling the labourers, but 
on the contrary did everything to prevent 
such control, and to thwart free emigra- 
tion. That being the case, he would say 
that the House ought to give fresh assist- 
ance to the colonies, in order that they 
might compete—if ever they could com- 
pete—with slave labour. He admitted 
that many restrictions which had pressed 
heavily on the colonies had been removed; 
but he contended that all the remaining 
restrictions ought to be taken away, for if 
they were to have free competition, that 
competition ought to be commenced on 
equal terms. He would say further, that 
protection was necessary in order to pre- 
serve the very existence of the colonies 
themselves, and to prevent the entire 
abandonment of the cultivation of sugar. 
If they did not consent to give protection 
for a limited period—for he did not ask 
for permanent protection, knowing that it 
would become negative with increased pro- 
duction in the colonies—the cultivation of 
sugar must be abandoned. They asked 
but for a fair trial, and it was most un- 
English to refuse it. He held in his hand 
returns from a vast number of estates, 
containing the instructions sent out by the 
principle mercantile houses in this country 
to nearly every island in the West Indies. 
The first was from one of the largest mer- 
cantile houses in London, and they said— 


“ Being determined not to allow ourselves to 
be drawn into any further advances, we have re- 
solved to place and conduct the several accounts 
on the following footing, viz., we shall accept 
bills drawn for the current expenses of carrying 
on the cultivation of the estates to the extent of 
81. per hogshead of 42 inch truss (and other sizes 
in proportion) of muscovado sugar in the crops, to 
be shipped as made and cured, to be drawn for 
monthly or quarterly, and the sum monthly to be 
estimated on the growing crops by our attorney 
or his nominee. 

“ With regard to our own properties, we wish 
them to be dealt with in one of the following 
ways, viz.:—1. To be let ona lease of three or 
five years to safe and responsible parties. 2. If 
it cannot be rented, then to be cultivated, the ex- 
pense being limited to 10/. per hogshead of sugar 
made, if it can be satisfactorily shown that the 
cost will not exceed this. 38. If either of the 
above modes cannot be effected, then to cease any 
further expenditure in cultivation after the pre- 
sent crop is taken off, and no expense to be in- 
curred beyond what is absolutely necessary for 
the preservation of the property. The estate is 
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not to be at any further expense to the proprietors 
for managers, overseers, or others beyond watch- 
men. Should any of the parties we have named 
not come into and act upon these arrangements, 
they must look to others to furnish the means of 
carrying on their operations, and take measures 
for paying off their debts.” 


This letter applied to upwards of thirty 
estates in the West Indies; and the replies 
received were in substance— 

“The limits you have given for advances on 
shipments on sugar may enable the planters to 
sake off the crops now in course of reaping ; but 
as the labour alone for a whole crop will come to 
more than our sugars are now realising, we ap- 
prehend that the further cultivation of these colo- 
nies must cease.” 
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The next letter he should read was from a 
resident proprietor of seven unencumbered 
estates in Jamaica :— 

“ T beg you will distinctly understand that your 
reply to this must instruct me whether or not you 
intend to carry on. For my part, after perusing 
the comparative statements of stocks, consumption, 
and prices received by last packet, we have, I 
think, no chance whatever this year; and I must 
candidly tell you, that unless our produce is re- 
duced to a nominal duty, I for one will stop culti- 
vation altogether. This will be the last year for 
four estates out of five. As it is, many have not 
a farthing to take the crops off with, and I verily 
believe that the less sugar we make, the less we 
shall lose. Moreover, 1 very much doubt whether 
it would not be wise not to make a grain of sugar 
on Bellfield this year. It is hardly possible for 
any man out of Jamaica to conceive the distress of 
this colony, and I am quite aware that all the 
others, with probably the exception of Barbadoes, 
are in as lamentable a predicament. My efforts 
are perfectly paralysed—I have worked cheaper 
than any man in this parish or anywhere else, and 
now I am done up.” 


He would not weary the House with those 
statements farther, but he begged to say 
that he had them from some hundred estates 
in the West India colonies, and that they 
were all in a similar strain. He thought 
these afforded a tolerably satisfactory proof 
to the House of the ruin to which they had 
exposed the cclonies; and as an instance of 
their present condition he might remark 
that not a single sixpence could be raised 
in this country on the best estates in any 
of the islands. He was not exaggerating 
the facts. It was clear that, unless matters 
were as he had described them, the pro- 
prietors would not abandon the cultivation 
of their estates. They had often before 
heard of West Indian distress, but he be- 
lieved that this was the first time they had 
the fact before them of proprietors viving 
up the cultivation of their estates. Lord 
Harris, writing from Trinidad, used the 
following remarkable words :— 

“Tam not aware whether any portion of the 
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sum of 200,000/., granted as a loan, could be 
plied to the immediate relief of the colony ; byt] 
can assure your Lordship that such assistance is 
of vital importance, and would prove an inealey. 
lably greater boon than any immigration at the 
present time. I receive daily the account of orders 
being received for weeding or cultivation to be 
carried on on estates for thé next year’s crop; 
and these orders from large English merchants, to 
whom, up to the present time, the influx of money 
may be attributed, and who have worked their 
properties on the most liberal terms, 

The hon. Gentleman had reminded them 
last night that they had heard of the dis. 
tress in those colonies before; but familiar 
as they were with the fable of the shepherd 
and the wolf, he would remind them that 
without they applied sufficient relief, and 
that speedily, to these colonies, they would 
cease to exist as sugar-producing countries, 
If they did not interfere at once, all the 
capital, all the skill, all the enterprise that 
existed, would be utterly wasted, and the 
machinery exported from the colonies to 
Cuba even more generally than it was at 
present. If the planters could not com. 
pete with slave labour now, how much 
would they be evidently less able to do so 
by and by, when the means which theystill 
possessed were exhausted, and when the 
capitalists in this country refused to a- 
vance them any more money ? and there- 
fore, the utter ruin which he foretold must 
be the consequence. It had been stated 
over and over again in the Committee, that 
the cost of labour on many of the estates 
equalled very nearly the net profits of the 
cultivation, and that it amounted on the 
average to at least two-thirds of the profit 
He would call hon. Members’ attention to 
the fact that, notwithstanding this great 
cost of labour, large sums had been in- 
vested within the last few years in pr- 
viding the colonies with machinery. An 
immense number of agricultural imple- 
ments—of ploughs, harrows, and_ horses, 
had been sent out; and, in some places, 
even the sub-soil plough had been intro- 
duced. He held in his hand a retum of 
1,015 ploughs, 341 winnowing machines, 
and 324 pulverisers and rollers imported 
into the colonies; and one maker had told 
him that he had sent out himself, since 
1838, no less than 968 ploughs to the 
West Indies. The hon. Member for West- 
bury had spoken of the great reduction 
the wages of labour in the colonies latterly. 
He admitted that a reduction had taken 
place, but in British Guiana the reduction 
was not more than 5 per cent. In Tr 
nidad, with which he was himself con- 
nected, it had been nearly one-half, of 50 
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+ cent, and in some of the other colonies it 
sreraged, hebelieved, about 25 per cent; but 
hewould remind the House that, at present, 
the wages in Trinidad averaged 1s, 3d. per 
jay, of four or five hours’ labour, though 
it was there that the greatest reduction 
had taken place. The hon. Member for 
Westbury said the fall in prices was not 
attributable to the Bill of 1846, but to the 
commercial distress that had prevailed. 
This opinion was erroneous, because the 
decrease in price had taken place in the 
fue of a greatly increased consumption— 
an increase of more than 30,000 tons 
last year, and actually before the com- 
mercial distress began to be felt. The 
Bil, however, which had so diminished 
the price of colonial produce, had, in point 
of fact, raised the price of slave produce 
in this market by at least 7l. per ton, 
and to that extent at least the slave plan- 
terhad been enriched. As he had men- 
tioned that in consequence of the want 
of protection the estates would be aban- 
doned, he would state what he meant by 
abandoning them. The most correct defi- 


nition of it was, the cessation of cultivation. 
Itmight be one or two years before they 
would be actually abandoned in the proper 


sense of the word, because in the mean- 
time it might be worth the while of the 
planters to keep up small establishments in 
order to convert their canes into sugar and 
mm, But there were some estates on 
vhich it would not pay to do even this. 
The effect, therefore, of the present mea- 
sure would be still more seriously felt in 
the colonies at the end of two years, than 
at present; and he thought that, when that 
time arrived, the British consumer would 
have to depend more upon Cuba and 
Brazil for a supply of sugar, than upon our 
own colonies; for he believed that their 
supply would be exceedingly diminished, 
and that from neither Barbadoes nor An- 
tigua might we expect any at all. So that 
after all the blood and treasure we had 
wasted in the suppression of the slave 


trade, we would probably find ourselves in | 


the year 1850, dependent upon the produce 
of slave labour for our principal supply of 
sugar; and the British consumer might 
find the price of the article very seriously 
enhanced, the monopoly being almost alto- 


gether in the hands of the foreigners, and | 
our own once flourishing colonies in a state | 
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their political economy was inconsistent, 
when they consented to employ large squad- 
rons upon the coast of Africa to suppress 
the slave trade, and then called upon the 
slave-growing countries to send us their 
sugar at the cheapest rate. On a review 
of the whole case, and after much consi- 
deration of the evidence he had heard, he 
had come to the conclusion that, unless the 
British planter could afford to sell his 
sugar at 20s. in bond, it would be better 
for him to discontinue its production alto- 
gether. He confessed, too, he had been 
disappointed in the statement of the noble 
Lord, inasmuch as he expected to see in it 
some approach to the principle of an ad 
valorem duty upon West Indian produce. 
That would have enabled the planters to 
send their produce into this market in 
whatever shape they thought proper, and 
would have induced them to turn their 
attention to increased cultivation. Now, 
he would ask the noble Lord, if, in conse- 
quence of the measures of the Government, 
estates in the West Indies were abandoned, 
or sugar cultivation discontinued, to what 
they were to be applied? The hon. Member 
for Manchester had recommended the cul- 
tivation of cloves and nutmegs. These 
articles did not offer sufficient inducement 
to the capitalist to invest in the cultivation. 
Of that there could be no doubt; but the 
most important question was, what would 
become of the cultivation of free-grown 
sugar? How would the consumer in this 
country be benefited if the cultivation of 
free-grown sugar was abandoned from ina- 
bility to continue it profitably? The fact 
was, that in such a case the consumer 
would be injured rather than benefited by 
the Act of 1846. It was a great argument 
with hon. Gentlemen entertaining free-trade 
principles, that all classes should be al- 
lowed to buy their commodities in the 
cheapest market. The West Indians, how- 
ever, had not been allowed to go to the 
cheapest market for their labour; and if 
hon. Gentlemen were sincere in their enun- 
ciation of this principle, he contended they 
ought to be the first to assist them in this 
respect; for it was manifestly unfair to 
say, ‘* You shall sell your sugar to us at 
our price, but you shall not be allowed to 
get people to cultivate it where you can.” 
{Mr. G. THompson: Slaves, for instance. ] 
Yes, slaves, if need were. Gentlemen in 


of ruin and decay. He did not intend| Lancashire were accustomed to hire their 


‘use any harsh expressions towards hon. 
Gentlemen who held free-trade principles; 
ut he must express his conviction that 


labourers by the year; but until very lately 
the West Indian planters were not allowed 
to hire their labourers except by the day. 
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Looking into the papers and speeches upon 
the subject, he found that the Lancashire 
Gentlemen were loud in their complaints 
against the Ten Hours Bill; and the hon. 
Member for Westbury had his newspaper 
weekly filled with objections to the Bill. 
But what these Gentlemen disdained to 
accept, the West Indians would be glad to 
have. He would ask those Gentlemen 
how they would like, if they could only get 
their labourers to work for four or five 
hours a day, and then be called upon to 
compete with rivals whose labourers worked 
from fourteen to sixteen hours a day? If 
that was the case, he thought they would 
cry out twice as loud as the West Indians 
did. He doubted whether free labour could 
at all compete with slave labour. He once 
entertained the opposite opinion; but after 
all the evidence brought before him in 
Committee, he believed it could not; and of 
this he, at least, was satisfied, that free 
labour could not compete with slave labour 
recruited by the slave trade. To compete 
with Cuba and Brazil upon equal terms 
under these circumstances, the West In- 
dians would require double the machinery 
and twice the capital; but with the ex- 
perience we had of free labour, he did not 
think any man who thoroughly understood 
the case, could say that without protection 
it could be successful as against slave la- 
bour. At the same time, he believed that 
if the Colonial Office were to turn their 
attention seriously to the question of immi- 
gration, much good might be done. An- 
other point of great importance in this 
question related to the black population of 
the West Indies. Some years ago he had 
made a visit to the West Indies, and he 
extended his tour to Louisiana, to Cuba, 
and to St. Domingo, and the prospects 
offered to him in this latter country were 
of the most painful description. The 
country was overrun with wood and jungle, 
and when he recollected the amount of 
sugar that used to be raised there, he could 
not but feel pained by the contrast, and he 
was led to reflect upon what the condition 
of the new population would be if the sugar 
estates were abandoned, as they had been, 
in St. Domingo. Lord Harris, and several 
other Governors, stated in their despatches 
that it was of the greatest importance the 
cultivation of sugar should be continued, 
because constant employment was neces- 
sary for the negroes; and without it, as was 
stated by Sir Charles Grey, the negroes 
would lapse into barbarism. He agreed 
with that opinion; and he contended that 





it was the duty of this country to aye 
that evil by encouraging the cultivation of 
sugar. He need not point out the dange 
to the white population that would result 
from a large demoralised black population, 
It was clear, from this consideration, that 
with the abandonment of estates, or the 
cessation of cultivation, the whites would 
be compelled to seek occupation elsewhere, 
He had heard some hon. Gentlemen say, 
that the fertility of the soil was not g 
great in the West Indies as in foreign 
colonies. He could not agree in that 
opinion. From what he had seen, there 
was as good land in the West Indies as 
anywhere; and he would say further, that 
the planters were as much interested in 
lowering the cost of production as any hon, 
Gentleman in the House could be, but they 
must have the means of doing so. He be. 
lieved there was no such thing as’ worn. 
out estates; all that those estates wanted 
was an improved state of cultivation; and 
he believed that the islands of Antigua 
and Barbadoes, where the labour was 
abundant, would be able eventually to com- 
pete with foreigners, though they might 
not be able, henceforth, to send so much 
sugar as they had been accustomed to do. 
With regard to the Mauritius, he must say 
that the attention of the House must be 
seriously drawn to the condition of this 
island. A large amount of sugar might 
be produced there, but not at a cheap rate, 
because the soil was so rocky and uneven 
that modern implements could not be intro- 
duced, but they must depend upon the old- 
fashioned hoe. The island was also over- 
burdened with a large amount of inefficient 
labourers. About 30,000 persons had 
squatted upon the Government lands, living 
upon theft and plunder. They had been 
introduced to the island in consequence of 
the lax regulations of the Governor; and 
hitherto the planters had been able to 
obtain no redress, though he believed they 
might be easily removed, if the Governor 
would issue a single proclamation to that 
effect. He had now stated the question as 
fairly as he could. He did not say that 
the West Indies were perfect, or that they 
could effect no improvements ; but he 
would say that they had been driven by 
necessity to expedients for labour, which, 
if they could have obtained a regular 
supply, they would not have resorted to. 
But at present, without adequate protec 
tion, the free-producing estates of the 
West India colonies, though cultivated with 
economy and skill. were not in a condition 
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io compete with slave-cultivated estates ; 
and if the Government measure were car- 
ried, he feared the final success of emanci- 

tion would be greatly retarded—a result 
which, being regarded as a failure, would 
le received as the strongest argument in 
favour of slavery. 

Mz. HAWES hoped that if he tres- 

sed upon the attention of the House at 
gmewhat greater length than usual, hon. 
Members would not deem him presump- 
tuous in so doing, but would consider that in 
entering fully upon a subject so extensive, so 
full of details, and of such vast importance, 
that he was but discharging the duties of 
the office he had the honour to hold. He 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Gladstone) that one part of this question 
was of great magnitude and passing im- 
portance. He alluded to the present and 
futtire condition of the labouring population 
in the West Indies. If he thought the 


Bill of 1846, or any Act passed with re- 
gird to the growth of sugar, involved any 
permanent injury to them, he would most 
readily avow that opinion, and be as wil- 
ling as any man to vote for the repeal or 
alteration of that Bill. 


But his firm belief, 
after much consideration, was, that the 
pliey they had pursued of stripping the 
sugar trade of its protection, and the West 
India trade of all restrictions, was the 
poliey most likely to promote the welfare 
of the labouring population of the West 
Indies. He thought, also, that if the 
statement of the hon. Member for Bristol 
vere true, that estates would be aban- 
doned in consequence of the Act of 1846, 
and the cultivation of sugar be diminish- 
ed, a case would be made out for recon- 
sidering the principle and the policy of 
that measure. But he was bound to say 
be could not come to that conclusion. He 
could not directly trace the present distress 
prevailing in the West Indian colonies to 
the Bill of 1846, consequently he was de- 
tidedly of opinion it was expedient to ad- 
here to the principles of that measure, 
ind gradually to emancipate sugar from 
ill protection whatever, believing that un- 
est the way was prepared for the increas- 
ing production of our colonies competing 
With the rest of the world, the time was 
tot far distant, when, though fostered 
by Protection, competition must be en- 
countered, and as great distress would 
have to be met then, as that which existed 
at the present moment. The question might 

beasked, what case there was for an 
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alteration in the Bill of 1846? The Bill 
of 1846 was intended to confer temporary 
protection upon the West Indies in their 
transition from a system of high protective 
duties to a system of free trade. It had 
always been held, so far as he knew, by 
the sternest free-traders, that, if restric- 
tions were to be removed, the parties to be 
affected by that policy were fairly entitled 
to ask for a reasonable time to prepare 
for the change. The Corn Bill was an 
instance—the Sugar Bill was another. 
Neither came suddenly into operation. 
But why was it necessary then to modify 
the Sugar Bill—to interfere with its opera- 
tion? Two clear and satisfactory reasons 
could be given for that course. In the 
first place, the commercial distress which 
had prevailed universally throughout the 
empire had deprived the West Indies of a 
portion of the time of which they might 
otherwise have availed themselves in order 
to prepare for free trade. Again, when 
the Bill was passed, the introduction of a 
superior quality of foreign sugar at the 
6s. duty, was not contemplated — which 
being worth much more in the market rela- 
tively to other sugars, paid really less duty. 
This circumstance had deprived the West 
Indies of the protection intended by the 
Bill. For these reasons he thought they 
were at this moment entitled to have that 
protection extended to them which was 
contemplated by the Bill of 1846; and 
therefore the modification of the scale, and 
the extension of time, might be considered 
as arising out of anew and unforeseen state 
of circumstances. There were, however, 
other reasons for the Bill. The Committee 
of which the noble Lord was Chairman, 
had sat for a long time, and, as far as he 
could draw any inference from its proceed- 
ings, there was one concurrent opinion 
that the West Indies were reduced to great 
distress, and that it was desirable to in- 
troduce at least some measures of relief. 
All parties concurred that some measures of 
relief were due to these colonies in the pe- 
culiar condition in which they were placed 
by the altered policy of this country. He 
was not indisposed to take that view also, 
and to admit that under present circum- 
stances some relief was necessary; but there 
were great differences of opinion as to its 
nature and extent. The noble Lord (Lord 
G. Bentinck) proposed in the Committee a 
permanent duty of 10s. upon West India 
sugar, and 20s. upon foreign. His object 
was, as far as possible, to exclude slave- 
grown sugar from competition with West 
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Indian sugar; and to effect that, he wished 
to impose a permanent differential duty of 
10s. The Committee, however, did not 
concur in that opinion, They rejected 
the report of the noble Lord without a 
division. The Committee came to the 
conclusion that 10s. for six years was the 
proper amount of protection. Since that 
period, the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford, stating 
to the House that he disapproved of the 
plan of the Government, proposed to sus- 
pend the present scale, and not reduce the 
duty on sugar. He could not acquiesce in 
that proposition. He was inclined to think 
that those who considered the case well 
would see that the plan of the Government | 
gave more substantial relief than that of | 
the right hon. Gentleman. That, however, 
was a matter for the West Indians to con- | 
sider. Then, besides these plans, petitions 
for others had been presented. Not only 
were there conflicting opinions on the part 
of Committees and Members of that House, 
as to the proper measures of relief, but 
there were equally differences of opinion 
in the petitions laid upon the table. The 
petition presented by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Montrose prayed the House to 
reduce the sugar duties to a nominal 
amount, to take measures for the suppres- | 
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sion of the slave trade, and to establish a | 
large increase of African immigration. 
Another petition prayed that the resolutions 
of the Committee might be carried into 
effect. The Mauritius petition preferred 
a similar prayer. Liverpool had sent two 
petitions—one against the Act of 1846, 
the other in favour of retaining it. | 
With the single exception, then, of one of 
the Liverpool petitions, he knew of no 
public expression of opinion in favour 
of adhering strictly to the Bill of 1846 in 
the present condition of the West Indics. 
Allconcurred that some additional protection 
should be granted to the West Indies at 
the present moment. The Jamaica petition- 
ers prayed that they might be allowed the 
means of competing, upon equal terms, 
with the planters of Cuba and Brazil. 
They stated that Jamaica was in a state 
of decay, and prayed that measures of re- 
lief might be adopted, in order to restore 
the island to the position which it occupied 
previously to the abolition of slavery. The 
hon. Member for Bristol said that, as far 
as he knew, the West Indian colonies had 
never been in an equal state of distress. 
According to the hon. Member they had 
often cried ‘‘ wolf’’ without reason, but 
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now their cries were founded on truth, He 
(Mr. Hawes), however, would not do the 
West Indians that injustice, and he woul 
show the House what statements they had 
made on former occasions. No lan 

could be employed to describe a state of 
distress more intense, and of ruin mor 
complete, than that which had been then 
employed. He would not quote from 
pamphlets, he would quote alone from dp. 
cuments of authority; and he would shoy 
the House that during the time of the 
greatest protection, when the slave trade 


| prevailed, and when they possessed every 


advantage which legislation or protection 
could confer, even then they described g 
state of ruin universally prevailing in thos 
islands, and in the strongest language, 


| He held in his hand a remarkable docu. 


ment, copied from the journals of the 
House of Assembly of Jamaica, and which 
was well worthy the attention of the House, 
It was a memorial, dated in the year 1804, 


|and the memorialists stated— 


“« Although an abolition of the slave trade be an 
effectual, it is not the sole, means by which the 
West India islands may be ruined: the same ob- 
ject may be attained as completely, though with 
somewhat less rapidity, by encouraging the culti- 
vation of sugar in the East Indies, where the fer- 
tility of the soil, the facility of immigration, the 


| ease with which commodities are transferred by 


means of the existing inland navigation, the 
abundance of provision, the cheapness of labour, 
and the whole structure of society, give them an 
advantage which nature has denied to these is- 
lands, Every British merchant holding security 
upon real estates is filing bills in Chancery to 
foreclose, although, when he has obtained a de- 
eree, he hesitates to enforce it, because he must 
himself become the proprietor of a plantation, 


| which, from fatal experience, he would rather shun. 


‘ Sheriff’s officers are everywhere offering 
for sale the property of individuals who have seen 
better days, and who now must see their estates 
purchased for half their value, and less than half 
their origina] cost, All kind of credit is at an 
end. If litigation in the courts of com- 
mon law has diminished, it is from confidence hav- 
ing ceased, and no man parting with his property 
but for immediate payment or consideration. 4 
faithful detai! of the state of these colonies would 
have the appearance of a frightful caricature.” 


This was the representation of the West 
India planters in 1804, when high protec- 
tive duties prevailed, and when the slave 
trade and slavery existed; and he thought 
it right to remind the House that the pre- 
sent was not the first time that the House 
and the country had heard of the distress 


of the West India islands. He defied any 
one to point to any statement in Lord Har- 
ris’s despatches, or elsewhere, describing 
ruin and distress in terms stronger than 
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is that memorial. [Mr. Bervau: That 
ws during the war.|] During the war! 
But those statements were not confined 
y periods of war. The hon. Gentleman 
could not escape the difficulty thus, for he 
yould find that, in 1807, 1811, 1824, and 
1832, similar statements of ruin, distress, 
snd desolation, were made. He would 
gly trouble the House now with the opin- 
in of the agent at Jamaica so late as 
1944. [Mr. Berna: Yes, Jamaica.] He 
begged the hon. Gentleman’s pardon. 
They extended beyond Jamaica. Here, 
however, was the opinion of Mr. Burge, 
the agent for Jamaica, in 1844. He 
said— 

“The condition to which this colony has been 
reduced has been represented by the Assembly in 
their memorial to Her Majesty of the 28th 
February: they state that the situation of the 
proprietary body has been more and more ap- 
palling, and that the abandonment of a great por- 
tion of the sugar cultivation must result. In al- 
most every district the progress towards abandon- 
nent is manifest. The returns of the magistrates 
and other officers are most distressing, containing 
details of ruin perfected and peril impending.” 


But this was the account of the state of 
things under monopoly; he would challenge 
hon. Members to show him anything worse 


than that under the system of free trade. 
Hewould show them that, throughout the 
vhole period of time, from, he believed, 
1760 down to 1843, there had been one suc- 
cessive series of complaints of a similar de- 
«ription to those which they now heard 
from our sugar colonies in the West Indies. 
The hon, Gentleman the Member for Bris- 
tol had stated, that estates would be aban- 
doned in the West Indies, and that culti- 
vation would diminish. He unhesitatingly 
almitted that it would be a serious matter 
ifthere were to be any large abandonment 
if estates, and any serious diminution of 
the cultivation of sugar in the West 
Indies; for he began by stating, that he 
viewed as a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance the condition of the labouring popu- 
lation in that colony; but when he heard 
f the abandonment of estates and of dimi- 
tished cultivation, he turned for a reply 
tothe account published by the Board of 
nde, showing the imports from the West 
India colonies. He believed that the ac- 
curacy of the account from which he was 
about to quote could not be questioned. 
The return which he held in his hand gave 
Maccount of the import into the United 
Kingdom of sugar, molasses, rum, «&c., 
fom 1831 to 1847; anda very remarkable 
merence was to be drawn from a careful 
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examination of that table. In the first 
place, he would state that the whole quan- 
tity introduced in the year 1831 from all 
the islands together was 4,103,000 ewt. 
Now, if they took the first ten years, from 
1831 to 1841, which included a period of 
slavery, the period of apprenticeship, and 
a period also of perfectly free labour (the 
apprenticeship system expiring between 
1838 and 1840), they would find a very re- 
markable result as compared with subse- 
quent periods. In those ten years the ave- 
rage annual import of sugar was 171,800 
tons. Then let them compare that with the 
succeeding seven years, commencing with 
1841, which was the year when the 
smallest quantity of sugar was exported 
since 1831. The average importation of 
the succeeding seven years was 128,016 
tons, showing a falling-off of the annual 
production of 53,700 tons in the last seven 
years, as compared with the previous ave- 
rage quantity of the ten years from 1831 to 
1841. Now, assuming that the produce 
of the next three years was equal to that 
of the seven preceding years, the falling- 
off would be reduced to about 20,000 tons 
annually, from the whole of the West 
India islands, including British Guiana. 
Considering the increased imports from Bri- 
tish India, the just and inevitable rivalry 
to which the West Indies became subject, 
within the first period referred to, it appear- 
ed that this decrease was capable of an ex- 
planation quite distinct from that alleged, 
namely, the abandonment of estates. He 
was far from denying that estates had been 
abandoned—probably coffee estates most 
numerously. In Guiana, estates produc- 
ing cotton had been altogether abandoned 
for the cultivation of sugar. If, therefore, 
sugar estates had been abandoned to the 
extent alleged; the production of others 
had increased, for he found from the re- 
turn he had referred to, that during the 
last four years, from 1844 to 1847, the 
export of sugar had increased. In 1844, 
the production was 2,453,000 ewt.; in 
1845, it was 2,857,000 ewt.; in 1846, 
it was 2,152,000 ewt.; and in 1847, 
it was 3,202,000 ewt. There was nothing 
to indicate an abandonment of estates 
therefore, judging from this return; and 
when he came to take Jamaica by itself, 
he certainly saw nothing like an abandon- 
ment of estates there. On reference to 
the revenue tables he found that in 1840 
the import of sugar from Jamaica was 
518,541 ewt.; in 1841, it was 528,585 ewt.; 
and in 1842 it was 775,149 ewt. The 
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average of those three years, then, was 
608,758 ewt. Now he would take the pe- 
riod when the Bill of 1844 was passed, and 
he found that the average of the three 
years, 1843, 1844, and 1845, was 644,145 
ewt.; and if he took the two succeeding 
years, 1846 and 1847, would the House 
believe it, the average of those two years 
was 662,021 ewt., so that there had 
been a steadily increasing import from 
Jamaica since the year 1841, running 
through the whole period of that very sugar 
legislation which was said to be the cause 
of the abandonment of estates, and the 
diminution of cultivation. He was disposed 
to look for other causes to explain the dis- 
tress of our West Indian colonies. Could 
it be shown from experience that protec- 
tion had done them any good? On the 
contrary, he contended that he was en- 
titled to say from past experience, that 
when they had protection to the extent of 
monopoly, the prosperity of those colonies 
was not secured. But granting that a 
permanent protection was conceded, there 
was then this difficulty to contend with—the 
difficulty of adjusting it between colony 
and colony. Was the cost of production 
the same in each colony? Far from it. Go- 
vernor Reid stated in one of his despatches, 
that unless they gave protection to the 
West Indies, all the colonies except Barba- 
does would be unable to compete with 
slave-growing States. There was a remark- 
able exception in favour of Barbadoes. 
Antigua, again, it was known, could pro- 
duce sugar much cheaper than most of 
the other colonies. How were they to 
adjust the protection in these cases ? 
Why, protection to one colony would be 
a bounty to another. Mr. Marryatt, a 
West India proprietor, having estates in 
Trinidad, took really the same view of the 
question. The following passage occurred in 
his evidence, and the House would observe 
that Mr. Marryatt refused to speak of 
Trinidad alone, but said that ‘‘ the whole 
of the estates in the West India islands 
could not be maintained without such a 
duty’’—a protecting duty of 10s. He was 
asked— 

** You believe that it would restore confidence 
in the minds of planters in Trinidad if this coun- 
try were to impose a protecting duty of 10s. per 
ewt. ?—I believe that the result would be, that it 
would retain many estates in cultivation which 
will be left to take their course otherwise. That 
is the policy which you recommend to be adopted 
to raise Trinidad from its present condition ?—I 
do not say Trinidad in particular ; it applies to 
all the colonies. A guaranteed protecting duty of 
10s. per cwt. ?—I do not think that a less protec- 
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tion, or compensating duty rather, will 

| the bulk of the estates in the West Indies from 
| being thrown out of cultivation. Thenit Appeary 
| that the protecting duty which you claim ftom 
| Government will just precisely give you your}. 
| bour for nothing ?—My answer was with 
| to the colonies generally ; I do not speak in 
| ference to Trinidad, but I said that the whole ¢ 
| the estates in the West India colonies could Not be 
| maintained without such a protecting duty,” 


| He (Mr. Hawes) asserted that a 10s, duty 
| was a tax upon the labouring population 
| of this country to maintain the mism 
| ment, improvidence, and extravagance, a 
|he should hereafter show, of the Wes 
|India planter. The truth must be toi 
in this question, and he asserted that they 
| were asking that House to tax the people of 
this country to that amount to perpetitate 
| mismanagement. The truth must not bedis 
|guised. If they stated that they wantel 
| that protection for the benefit of the ls 
| bouring population of the West Indies, he 
could understand that plea; but it was for 
no such a purpose; it was wanted only to 
| enable them to keep up ‘‘ the whole of the 
estates in the West Indies,” whatever 
| might be their cost of management. Nov, 
| when such a protecting duty was demanded, 
he would ask once more whether protection 
had ever done any good to the West Indies? 
and he challenged hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to point out any period in which protection 
had conferred any benefit upon those eolo- 
nies. A ground, however, put forward by 
the hon. Member for Bristol for protection, 
was the high wages paid by the West 
Indian planter for labour; and he said 
that this was a labour question. Nov 
really this was the first time that he (Mr. 
Hawes) had ever heard that high wages 
justified high protection. The English 
manufacturer paid the highest wages m 
the world; but he had never heard that 
urged as a pretext for high protection 
He believed, indeed, that it was no parador 
to say, that the higher the wages the 
cheaper the production; because wherever 
there were high wages there was skilled 
labour, and skilled labour was the most 
efficient labour, and afforded the best 
return for capital. The great fault of the 
West Indians had been relying too much 
upon mere brute labour, and not enough 
upon skill, upon capital, upon science, a2 
on agricultural improvement. But Mr. 
Consul Crawford stated, that in Porto 
Rico, one of the dreaded rivals of the West 
Indian, the slaves were paid Is. 6d. a day. 
Lord Harris also—whose testimony was & 
titled to the highest respect—Lord Hams 
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wied that at Santa Cruz the wages 
wre 1s. 8d. a day, fully equal to the 

3 paid in the West Indies, and yet 
ihose colonies, we were told, were flourish- 
ing. The fact was, he believed, that if their 
rages were higher, they would produce 
nore largely and cheaper in the West In- 
jeg than at present, because then they 
yotld only pay for skilled labour, and it was 
diled labour which they most needed at 
ihis moment in the cultivation of sugar. As 
a proof of the benefit of skilled labour, he 
yed only refer to the state of the case 
rith tegard to cotton. It could not be 
diguted that this country was taking the 
nw produce of the East Indies, and send- 
ing back goods manufactured from that 
nw material. Now, in the East Indies 
they had cheap labour, whilst in England 
hour was dear; but nevertheless we 
ink their raw cotton and sent it back 
tp them in the shape of manufactured 
utiles. The hon. Member for Bristol 
lad alluded to the Mauritius. The Com- 
nittee, however, had investigated the 


dreumstances of that colony at great 
lngth; and he did not think that the 
hon. Member could have very carefully 


mnsidered the evidence which had been 
tiken before that Committee. But before 
ning into the case of the Mauritius in de- 
ad let him settle one point with the hon. 
Gentleman opposite. It was this. Did 
the Sugar Bill of 1846 ruin the Mauri- 
ius? for that had been stated, both in 
tht House and in a memorial to his noble 
Friend at the head of the Colonial Depart- 
nt. He would prove to them from the 
nowths of Mauritian merchants them- 
vires, that the Bill of 1846 did nothing 
ifthe kind; and he would show them that 
nthat very year, in this colony where there 
ms the largest supply of labour, and the 
hwestrate of wages known, and, of course, 
tefore the Bill of 1846 could have had any 
itfluence on the state of affairs in the 
Yuuritius, the planters were making re- 
Presentations to the Government that they 
vereruined. They said, in a memorial, 
dated May, 1846— 

_ “An abundant crop, it is true, the largest the 
and ever produced, has followed a very favour- 
able season, and the additional labour supplied by 
mmuigration; but your petitioners assert that the 
‘penses have augmented so greatly that all in- 
wrested in thr crop, except the paid labourers, 
wenearly without gain. The most favoured es- 
tates only, in respect of position, climate, and 
wil, and on which large outlays have been for- 
netly made, haye given a surplus over the ex- 
muses, and even those have barely yielded a 
tolerate interest on the capital invested, The 
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debt which weighs on the land remains unre- 
duced, notwithstanding the extent of the crop, 
and the unexpectedly high price that has prevail- 
ed, and which every indication from England 
makes it more evident we cannot expect to 
continue.” 

Thus it would appear that the most fa- 
voured estates only paid their expenses. 
But it must be remembered that the Man- 
ritius had been more largely supplied with 
labour than any other colony. Well 
might the Governor say in September, 
1846— 

“TI must confess that the whole condition of the 

Mauritius at this day is an enigma to me. Not 
two years since it was formally declared in coun- 
cil that could the production of the island be fixed 
at 100,000,000 lbs. of sugar annually, it would 
have nothing to fear from the competition of slave 
colonies.” 
The production has reached upwards of 
120,000,000 Ibs., and it is now said to be 
ruined. The document I have quoted was a 
formal report. made to the Governor, bysome 
of the principal houses in the Mauritius. 
Well, the Mauritius had had labour cheaper 
than had ever been supplied to any co- 
lony. They had produced more than that 
amount of sugar they estimated as _neces- 
sary to make their capital pay; the condi- 
tions had been fulfilled, and yet that House 
was told that the Bill of 1846 had ruined 
them. In another memorial addressed 
to the Governor by an eminent house 
in Mauritius, dated August 6, 1846, it 
is said, speaking in defence of the agents 
or managers of estates— 

“ That since finding themselves in possession of 
estates, they have manifested a degree of activity 
and energy in their endeavours to extricate them- 
selves from the legacies which the misfortunes of 
this colony have bequeathed to them ;”— 

(Let it be remembered this was written in 
1846)— 

“and which have every prospect of success, 
provided cheap labour be not denied them, and 
with which, intelligently and scientifically directed, 
as well in the culture as in the manufacture of our 
staple, they will not fear, under the blessing, of 
Providence, to encounter the much-apprehended 
competition of India, or even of Cuba or Brazil.” 
Now the hon. Member for Droitwich in- 
deavoured to enlist their sympathies in 
behalf of personal friends, who had, he re- 
gretted to add, been ruined in the late 
commercial crisis, without the least refe- 
rence to the circumstances of the case: 
such considerations, however painful to do 
so, he must discard. But as the cost of 
labour in this colony had been alluded to, 
he was bound to show that on this ground 
there was no just reason for complaint. 
Labour was cheaper there than in any 
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other sugar colony. Mr. Hunter, one 
of the most eminent of the Mauri- 
tian merchants, who was examined be- 


fore the Committee— who was largely | 


interested in the sugar property of the 
Mauritius — and who was 
ing to prove that the Coolie labour was 
dearer than slave labour, stated that the 
total cost to him of a Coolie, including 
wages and all his rations, was 19. a year. 
Now, the Mauritius merchants in London 
had prepared a very important memorial to 
show the quantity of labourers employed 
in the cultivation of sugar, and it appeared 
from that statement that, in the Mauritius 
in 1846, taking only the number of Coolies 
then working in the cultivation of sugar, 
each Coolie produced two tons and three- 
fifths per head of sugar—that reduced the 
cost of sugar for labour in the Mauritius 
to 7s. 4d. per ewt., and that was taking 
wages at the very highest, and taking only 
the evidence of a witness whose object was 
to make the Coolies more expensive than 
slaves. Now he came to the cost of slave 
labour. Mr. Consul Crawford stated that 
the cost of a slave in Cuba was about 1002.; 
and Mr. Tolmé had also stated it at the 
same amount. Mr. Tolmé added, that the 


proprietor charged 3 per cent for wear and 
tear, and loss, and that the rate of inte- 
rest in Cuba was 12 per cent. That, then, 
made the cost of the slave 151., being 121. 
interest on the 100/., and 31. for wear and 


tear. Adding to that 3/. 11s. for rations, 
Mr. Hunter’s estimate, it made the cost of 
the slave to the proprietor 18/. 11s. per 
annum. The slaves produced three tons 
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endeavour- | 


Adjourned lp 


| were in a position to show they had avail 
| themselves of the recent improvements jx 
the practice of agriculture, and unless the 
had left nothing undone to increase i, 
productiveness of their estates, and t, 
cheapen the cost of manufacturing sugar? 
It was absurd to suppose that the We 
Indian planters could, with any decency 
or with the slightest colour of justice 
ieall on the British Legislature for pn 
tection which would be tantamount ty, 
tax on the British people of from one tj 
three millions annually, unless they were 
prepared to prove to demonstration thi 
| they had done every thing that was in the 
| power of good agriculturists to do, and thy 
| they had reduced the cost of production 
}and of manufacture to the lowest point, 
|He very much feared that the planter, 
as a body, would find it a matter of e. 
| treme difficulty to demonstrate anything 
\of the kind. He could show that as 4 
| body they were a very wasteful set of 
| managers—that they did not manufacture 
their sugar economically, or produce a 
;much as they ought. And yet they wer 
bound to do both before they came to 
that House for relief. In proof of this 
assertion that they were wasteful managers, 
he could quote the authority of Dr. Shear, 
the eminent agricultural chemist of British 
Guiana. It was folly to contend that the 
| depression and distress which existed at 
| present, furnished an apology for the 
planters. Why did they not improve their 
| estates formerly? Why did they not avail 
_ themselves of the modern improvements in 
the art of manufacturing sugar, when they 


of sugar per head, which reduced the cost | were in the full and undisputed enjoyment 
of sugar in Cuba for labour to 6s. 3}d. | of both protection and monopoly? If they 
per cwt. The difference, then, between | had lost time—if they had been so ne 
the cost of labour in the production of| glectful as to permit the golden opportu- 
sugar in the Mauritius and in Cuba was| nity to pass without profiting by it, whit 
about ls. jd. per ewt. But in arriving} claim had they now to any farther co- 
at this result, it must not be forgotten | sideration on the part of that House? Dr. 
that the estimate of the cost of Coolie la-| Shear, than whom there could be no higher 
bour was furnished by a witness who was} authority on such a question in speat- 
endeavouring to prove that free Coolie la-|ing of the planters of British Guiana, 


bour was far dearer than slave labour, as 
the foundation of his claim for protection. 
But there was another point of view in 
which he wished to press this question 
upon the consideration of those hon. Mem- 
bers who were prepared to vote against 
the Government measure; and it was this 
—Did they think that they had any right 
to call upon the British Parliament to im- 
pose a large tax on the people of this em- 
pire in the shape of a protective duty on 
sugar, unless the West Indian proprietors 


|had declared it to be his opinion, that if 
| they had adopted a more improved pr 
cess, there would have been a difference 
the gross produce of that colony of no les 
than 25 per cent. The same was equaly 
true of all the colonies. If he tumed 
to Trinidad, he found that precisely the 
same want of skill existed in that island 
Lord Harris, with that sagacity and & 
tivity in the discharge of his public du 
ties which so pre-eminently distinguished 
him, had offered prizes for the bet 
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says On the culture of the cane, and 
ihe art of manufacturing sugar. If any 
jon. Member would take the trouble of 
rlancing over those essays, he would see 
that a large inerease in the revenue 
df the planters might be realised by an 
improved process of manufacture. The 
want of that improved process was sensibly 
fitin Trinidad; and what was true in this 
respect of Trinidad, was equally true of 
British Guiana, Jamaica, and the other 
wlonies. It was, therefore, clearly the 
juty of the planters to manufacture ac- 
cording to the best and most approved 
rocess. But he would go further, and 
contend that it was their bounden duty to 
be economical in the management of their 
estates; and he did not hesitate to say that 
uless they could prove that they were 
w, they had no right to apply to that 
House for relief. It was desirable that 
the House should bear in mind what had 
been said by Mr. Wray, in his evidence be- 
fore the Sugar and Coffee Planting Commit- 
tee, as well as in the volume he had publish- 
ewith respect to the management of the 
West Indian colonies. The evidence of per- 
sus of such authority, and who enjoyed 
ach opportunities of acquiring authentic 


information, ought to be made known to 
the public; for it was right that the 
public should understand the true state 


of the case. The truth, and the whole 
ith, ought to be revealed, when hon. 
Members, who were themselves connected 
with the West Indian interests, came 
forward to request the House to impose 
aheavy tax upon the population of these 
countries in the shape of a protective duty 
o sugar, and reject the more moderate 
aud temporary measure of the Govern- 
ment, It would be well for the hon. 
Member for Rochester to bear that in 
mind, [Mr. Bernat: I never asked for 
totection.] It was to be hoped, then, 
that the hon. Gentleman would support the 
measure of the Government. [Mr. Ber- 
Sal: You will see.] Mr. Wray was exa- 
mined by the noble Lord, and gave evi- 
denee which proved the defective state of 
cultivation and management on estates. 
Indeed, the evidence taken before the 
Committee of the Legislature of Jamaica 
thowed great variation in the cost of pro- 
duetion, Mr. Wray gave an instance in 
hich 9 proprietor having 250 head of 
honed cattle, worth 2,0002., besides mules 
vorth 8007., 2,8007. in all, obtained fresh 
tattle every year, not in the best and 
theapest market in the neighbourhood, but 
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from a pen at a distance, at the rate of 121. 
to 161. a head, with the risk of one or more 
dying on the road, and one-half or one-third 
dying before they had been three months on 
theestate. There were many instances of the 
bad effects which resulted from delegated 
management. Ie was quite willing to ad- 
mit that some estates were better managed 
than others; but it should be remembered 
that the House was now asked to im- 
pose a tax of 1()s. for the support of all 
estates, without exception, in the West 
Indies. The fact had been proved by 
other authorities, by witnesses whose testi- 
mony was unimpeachable, and on the show- 
ing of persons who knew the colonies bet- 
ter than any hon. Gentleman in that House 
could pretend to know them, that the pro- 
prietors in the West Indian colonies had 
been wasteful and improvident. Mr. Tol- 
lemache’s evidence might be quoted also 
in confirmation of this opinion. What, 
therefore, he contended for was, that so 
long as this charge could be sustained, 
they had no claim on that House for pro- 
tection. But what was the opinion of the 
colonists themselves as to the management 
of estates? He was prepared to show, 
from the public journals published in some 
of those colonies, that the estates were 
admitted, even in the colonies themselves, 
to be badly managed. He was prepared 
to show that the fact was avowed in distinct 
terms by intelligent public writers in the 
colonies, who were exhorting the planters in 
this strain, ‘‘ Improve your estates, reduce 
wages, economise the cost of production.” It 
was quite a mistake to suppose that the 
colonists were unanimous in holding up the 
present state of things as perfect. In Ja- 
maica and British Guiana most assuredly 
they were not so. He did not mean dis- 
respect to any body, but he did not hesi- 
tate to say that it was by no means desir- 
able that no statements should be received 
with reference to West Indian questions 
other than such as were made by parties 
who were themselves connected with and 
interested in the West India colonies. 
It was right that the light of colonial 
opinion should be let into the House. 
[The hon. Member read extracts from 
the Berbice Gazette, the Trinidad Spec- 
tator, and the Morning Journal of Ja- 
maica, which contained severe animad- 
versions on the slovenly and wasteful 
manner in which many of the estates 
in the West Indies were managed. The 
writers called on planters to adopt such 
improvements as would make the cost 
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and quality of sugar such as not to require 
any protection whatever. 
in the Berbice Gazette that on one estate 
which was properly cultivated, sugar was 
produced which was worth 8/. or 91. a 
hogshead more than the sugar which was 
manufactured according to the old plan. 
In the Morning Journal it was stated that 
the plough and harrow had been busy within 
the last year or so.] [‘‘Hear!”’] He under- 
stood that cheer. It was true that, dur- 
ing the last year, some improvements had 
been made in the mode of managing and 
cultivating the estates, but it should not 
be forgotten that during the last year it 
had become very evident that public opin- 
ion in this country was struggling with a 
gradual but with an irresistible impulse in 
the direction of free trade. Turning now | 
to another subject, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University | 
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of Oxford, whom he regretted not to ob- | 


serve in his place, seemed disposed, the | 
other night, to take the noble Lord at the 
head of the Colonial Department to task 
for failing to send to the colonies model 
Bills on various subjects. Whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was in favour of 
giving to the colonial legislatures a more 
extended authority than they at present en- 
joyed, or whether he desired that the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies should be less ener- | 
getic in the discharge of his public duties, 
and interfere less than he had heretofore 
done, he did net very clearly understand. 
He did not very clearly comprehend what | 
it was the right hon. Gentleman re- 
commended; and, though he had since | 
referred to the ordinary channels of in- | 
formation, he had failed to gather a| 
more accurate idea. But if it was the| 
intention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
insinuate that the Colonial Office had mis- 
chievously interposed to render nugatory | 
the judicious enactments of the colonial le- 
gislatures, he must say that he did not | 
think that the imputation was at all war- 
ranted by the fact. He challenged hon. | 
Members opposite to mention one single | 
good law of the colonial legislatures that had | 
been disallowed by the Secretary of State | 
for the Colonies. The right hon. Genile- | 
man was himself a Member of the Soe | 
mittee of 1836, which sat to consider the | 
question of negro apprenticeship. The re- | 
port of that Committee recommended the | 
Government to postpone all legislation | 
until the period of the apprenticeship had | 
expired. It recommended that no laws re- 
gulating contracts as between master and 
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It was stated | 


Adjourned 1s 


| servant should be passed until the Period 
of the apprenticeship had determined, |; 
was very true that many Acts were passoj 
by the colonies on the subject of Contracts 
between the year 1836 and 1838, and thy 
those Acts were disallowed, expressly aaj 
distinctly, on the grounds on which the p, 
commendation of the Committee, of whic, 
the right hon, Gentleman was himself; 
Member, had been based; but surely the 
right hon. Gentleman did not mean to eas 
censure on the Government for that, }) 
the year 1838 an Order in Couneil of very 
considerable importance was issued, | 
established a code of laws as between mas. 
ter and servant. The Crown colonies were 
controlled by that order; but it did not e. 
tend to such of the colonies as had legish. 
tures of their own. It was made the sub. 
ject of complaint in the Crown colonies 
for there the opinion prevailed very gene. 
rally that the other colonies were bound to 
have adopted regulations in conformity 
with the spirit of that order, and it was 
thought that if the colonies with legislatures 


| should neglect to do so, the Crown colonies 


would be placed at a disadvantage. In the 
year 1843, however, the colonies generally 
were entirely relieved from the operation 
of that Order in Council, and full authority 
was given them to legislate for themselves 
on the subject of contracts. It was quite 


| competent for the colonies with legislatures 


to pass any laws they pleased, There was 


| nothing whatever that he knew of to prevent 


them. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies did not wish to interfere with 
them. He only wished to see them legis 
lating wisely and judiciously for ther 
own advantage. -But when it was com- 
plained that the Acts that had been past- 


/ed in years past by the colonial legis 
|latures with regard to the regulation of 


labour had been disallowed, he begged of 
hon. Members to bear in mind that 
that disallowance was to be justified by 
every consideration of humanity and jus 
tice, and upon grounds which would be 
sanctioned by that House and by the 
people of England. It surely could not 
have escaped the remembrance of the 
House that most discreditable and dis 
graceful attempts were made at that time 
in the colonies to reduce the newly emat- 
cipated slave again to the condition ¢ 
serfdom, and to reacquire that power by 
law which they had been deprived of " 
the Act of Emancipation. The loss 0 
the lash was to be made up by the a 
and subtlety of the law. He look 
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ik with sorrow to what had occurred 
in the colonies between 1834 and 1840; 
wd his only consolation was the re- 
ection that he believed such things 
wuld not occur again. Nothing could 
exeed the severity of the laws which 
yere at that time passed to the preju- 
dice of the labourers. In St. Vincent 
a Act was passed whereby it was 
vided that a servant who had com- 
nitted any miscarriage, or had at all 
nisconducted himself, should be com- 
nitted by the magistrates to the tread- 
nill for an indefinite period. In Bar- 
hadoes, an Act was passed whereby per- 


wns who were found quarrelling in the | 


dreets after ten o’clock were brought be- | 
fre the magistrates, and visited with ex- 
euplary punishment. Trespassing or the 


nd of any plantation, and any petty chap- | 
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parties too deeply interested, was the na- 
tural and legitimate guardian of the la- 
bouring population of the West Indies, and 
which class was not represented. Mr. 
Higgins, a gentleman whose intelligence 
and ability were admitted, was examined 
before the Committee; and being asked 
whether he could show any useful Act of 
the colonial legislature that had been dis- 
allowed by the Secretary of State, ad- 
mitted that he did not know one. Mr, Hig- 


| gins is asked (9844) — 


‘** Have there been any beneficial industrial or- 
dinances passed within the last two years, or pre- 
viously, or have any beneficial ordinances of any 
kind been proposed from the colonies and disal- 
lowed ?” 

He answers— 
“ T am not aware of any.” 


So much for the argument that the pre- 


sent condition of the West Indies was 
ensed, were liable to penalties. [Mr.| occasioned by injudicious interference at 
Disgazti: It was simply the Vagrant Act! home. It had been said again that the 
i England.) He had always heard that | Colonial Office had done nothing to pre- 
may distinguished men had urged grave | vent squatting. It was a mistake to sup- 
djections against many of the provisions | pose that the evil existed to any very con- 
if the English Vagrancy Act. But it} siderable extent. The evidence did not 
ihould be remembered that what rendered | show this to be a grievance of any magni- 
the case one of peculiar injustice was, that | tude. But if it were, why did not the local 
ihe men who enacted those laws, and who | legislatures propose their remedy ? Where 
uninistered them, were themselves plan- | squatting had been permitted, it was no 
es, and interested in the strict enforce-|easy matter to remedy it; for it was 
nent of the law. A similar state of|clear that if they drove the squatter 
things existed at Montserrat. The Acts|into more remote districts, they would 
nexistence there imposed hard labour for | deprive the colony of his labour. If the 
s month for any misdemeanour, under | regulations respecting squatting were too 
thich term were included unreasonable | severe and too stringent, they would de- 
tence from business, wilful neglect of |feat their own object; for the squatter 
duty, carelessness in the use of fire, &c.| would be driven farther and farther from 
The fact was, that if we looked at the | the labour market, and would be less use- 
vhole of the colonial legislation, we should | ful to the colony than before. He had 
ind that its tendency was to place the la- | examined this question carefully. Judging 
wuring population in the hands of the|from the evidence of competent wit- 
jistiees—the persons and liberties of the | nesses, he should say that in British 
ubouring population under their control— | Guiana there was not much squatting— 
‘state of things most objectionable. Who|in Antigua there was not much—in St 
wre the guardians of the labouring popu-| Vincent there was some—and in Trini- 
ition? The West India Assembly was}|dad there was some. It was not correct 
tmposed of planters, attorneys, and mer-|to say that nothing had been done to 
thants. They were not the guardians of | repress squatting. In Trinidad some re- 
the labouring population. It was in such | strictive measures were adopted by Lord 
‘state of things that the Government of | Harris, which were sanctioned by the Se- 
that day had interfered in protection of|cretary of State. Turning now to the 
the labouring population. The inter- | question of a supply of labour—what was 
ference of the Crown, therefore, with| the meaning and import of this call for 
pect to such local enactments as those | a large supply of labour? Was the British 
© which he had alluded, he entirely ap- | Treasury to pay entirely for the expense 
hoved of. The Crown, and not the mem-| of that supply? Was it contemplated by 

of the local legislatures, who were | those who called for it, that the coast 


mn wandering abroad and not duly li- 
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of Africa, where the slave trade prevail- 
ed, should be thrown open to the British 
merchant, to get any supply of labour 
there he wanted, on any terms he chose? 
Was it intended that that fresh supply 
of labour was to be paid for out of the 
British Exchequer, and that those who 
were interested in colonial property should 
go to the slave coast, there to obtain la- 
bour by such means and on such terms as 
they pleased? Was that what was meant? 
The House was entitled to an explanation 
on that point. He had considered this 
question anxiously, and he was bound to 
inform the House that the result of his 
inquiries was the conviction that, if they 
meant to exclude that portion of the coast 
of Africa where the slave trade prevailed, 
they could not expect within any reason- 
able time any large supply of labour. For 
these reasons, he should say to the West 
Indian planters, ‘* Look rather to the con- 
centration of labour, and to the better 
management of your estates, and discard 
that rambling system which requires great 
numbers of labourers without any propor- 
tionate results. 
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which you have an adequate supply of la- 
bour.” But if unrestricted access was 
looked for to the coast of Africa, who 
could consent to the planter again becom- 
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Do not be anxious to ex- | 
tend your plantations beyond the area for | 
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ing the purchaser of slaves? This, » 
doubt, was not intended, but free and yw. 
restricted access to the coast of Afri 
must lead to this result. But his own opin. 
ion was, that there was not that amou 
of labour wanted that was generally sup. 
posed. The concentration of labour—thy 
more skilful cultivation of the soil—gyj 
the more scientific manufacture of sugar— 
were the great desiderata. If he had haf 
a million to-morrow, placed at his disposal 
he should scarcely know where to e 
ploy it, to provide an immediate and large 
supply of labourers. 170,0000. had been 
voted in aid of Trinidad and British Guin, 
Other colonies might wish for loans to ¢. 
able them to import labour; and it was de. 
| sirable they should have such facilities, 
| From Europe a certain supply of laboures 
|might be obtained; and from the Krw 
| coast of Africa, which was untainted by 
_the slave trade, about 7,000 or 8,000, it 
| had been reported, might be got yearly; 
| and it was said there might be some im- 
portation of Chinese labourers: but he 
| feared it would be very difficult to realixe 
the expectations of those who looked for. 
ward to a supply of labour on a gigantic 
scale. Since 1834, the following had been 
| the number of labourers imported into the 
West Indies. The population of Trinidad 
had been actually doubled :— 





$ SINCE THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN 1834. 





Years. Jamaica. 


- ey Minor West | 
B. Guiana, | Trinidad. | Indian Colonies. Total. 





In the ten years from 1834 to 1843... 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 


6,200 
540 
606 

1,170 

2,508 


34,672 
9,988 
5872 

15,624 

15,181 


— 


17,784 
918 
3,631 
11,519 
7,889 


10,688 
2,530 
1,635 
2,935 


3,105* 











11,024 





| 41,741 20,893 75,943 





* The number under this head represent the arrivals in the Ist, 2nd, and 4th quarters of 184. 


The return for the 3rd quarter has not been receiv 
q 


+ These are for the three first quarters of 1847. 


ed. 





Into the Mauritius since 1843, 70,000 
labourers had been imported, and yet both 
Trinidad and Mauritius were involved in 
commercial difficulties. The want of la- 
bour was not the cause of their misfor- 
tunes, and they must look for some other. 
If he were asked for that cause in the 
Mauritius, he found it stated in evidence 
of great respectability that speculation for 
years had been entertained beyond the 
means of those engaged in it; then came the 


commercial depression of 1847, and tha! 
put an end to those speculations, a 
brought ruin on the speculators. Before 
| he sat down, he desired to say one word 00 


| a remarkable omission in the report made 
by the Sugar and Coffee Planting Com- 

mittee. There was no evidence bear 
| ing upon the interests of the consumers 
| this country. The name of the consumer 
| was not mentioned throughout the et 
| dence. He had not to that hour dung 
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the debate heard a word of the. interests 
ofthe consumers. He had heard of no- 
thing but the interests of certain parties in 
the West Indies, and not a thought had 
heen cast on the state of the labouring po- 
pulation in this country. Now, the fact 
yas, that the state of England was not 
soch that we could put a high price on an 
srticle like sugar, which was so extensively 
consumed, to support the cultivation of es- 
tates in the West Indies upon the present 
system; and they were bound to consider 
the interests of the labouring population. 
With regard to another point, he must 
ay one word to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Ox- 
ford, if he would allow him to address him. 
He understood the right hon. Gentleman 
o have expressed considerable indignation 
because reference had not been made to 
that great question of the slave trade, 
vhich he supposed to be involved in the 
diminution of a protecting duty. He (Mr. 


Hawes) did not know how long his right 
hon, Friend had been acting with those 
vho might be considered the abolition 
party; but he had the honour to act with 
his friend Dr. Lushington and others, and 
he would take the liberty to say, the doc- 


tine of the elder abolitionists was, that 
free labour was cheaper than slave labour, 
adif they wished to put down slavery, 
their only chance was to give every encou- 
ngement to free labour; and there was 
wgreater bar to the ultimate triumph of 
free labour over slave labour than anything 
approaching monopoly or protection. Such 
influence was fatal to the development of 
wergy and skill Capital had been wasted 
uder it, and no improvement had taken 
place. Governor Light had said, that sugar 
tiltivation was nearly in the state it was 
0 years ago. They might depend upon 
itthat the only way to put down slavery 
"as to trust to the eternal and just princi- 
ples of free trade, which would make pro- 
tution secure, and reduce its cost to the 
west practical point; and when that was 
one, they would find the slave to be the 
most costly instrument of production. ‘If 
they were ever to solve the great problem 
f emancipation, their only chance was to 
o everything in their power to econo- 
mise production, and reduce the cost of 
woduction. He believed it to be tho- 
roughly in the power of the West Indians 
© compete with the slave owners, if they 

“y made use of that skill and capital by 
"hich alone free labour could be made 
elective, Upon such principles, and such 
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principles alone, he relied for the ultimate 
restoration of the prosperity of the West 
Indies, and of that great class for which 
we had sacrificed somuch—the emancipated 
negroes. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: Sir, if it should 
be necessary for me to ask for the indul- 
gence of the House for some time, I trust 
the great importance of the subject with 
which I have to deal, will be my excuse for 
asking for that indulgence. But, Sir, I 
rejoice to think that the comprehensive 
speech of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Droitwich has so completely given the 
history of the evidence that has been taken 
before that Committee of which I had the 
honour to be the Chairman—the speech of 
my hon. Friend was so comprehensive and 
so perspicuous—that a great part of my 
‘* occupation is gone,”’ and I am saved in 
a great measure from going into many de- 
tails which my hon. Friend has made so 
clear to the House. The hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, who has just sat down, has done no- 
thing, and I think has forgotten nothing, 
since he was a party to the introduction of 
the Act of 1846, nor since on the last day 
of the late Parliament in this House he 
taunted me, and called my attention to the 
manifest prosperity of the Mauritius, and 
assured the House and me, in these re- 
markable words, ‘‘ that competition was all 
that was necessary for the benefit of the 
British Sugar Planting Colonies.” It 
was on the 23rd of July, 1847, that a few 
minutes before the last Parliament was pro- 
rogued, the present Under Secretary for the 
Colonies said— 

“The noble Lord might rest satisfied that a 
system of free trade and open competition would 
be most beneficial for all parties concerned—that 
it would lead to a greater economy in production, 
be the means of embarking more capital in the 
growth and manufacture of sugar, and tend to 
the general prosperity of the whole population.” 
And, Sir, now, ata time when he sees 
the colonies involved in one general state 
of ruin and devastation, the hon. Gentle- 
man appears to continue to be of the same 
opinion. As I see the hon. Gentleman 
has left his place, I will pass on now to 
another subject, and will proceed to clear 
the Committee of which I had the honour 
to be a member, of the charge of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that whilst, by his proposal, the 
finances of the country would only be en- 
dangered to the amount of 240,000/. the 
proposition that was made by the majority 
of the Committee would have involved a 
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loss, I think the right hon. Gentleman said, | in except under the higher duty of 20,. 
of 960,0007. The right hon. Gentleman | and, in point of fact, his protection will be 
went on to state, that supposing the con-|a virtual protection, in the first year, of 
sumption of sugar to increase as he ex- | seven shillings. Well, then, but if 310,09 
pected it would increase, by 19,000 or | tons of sugar are to be consumed. [I think 
20,000 tons, he would be a gainer instead | it has been shown before the Committes of 
of a loser by the proposition he made to| which I was the Chairman, that such has 
the House. Now, Sir, my right hon. | been the discouragement to sugar cultiyg. 
Friend has two weights in his possession, | tion in the British colonies and East Jp. 
one by which he measures the resources of | dies, that in the year which is coming, from 
the revenue when the opinion of the ma-| the 5th of July next to the 5th July follow. 
jority of the Committee is in question, and | ing, you cannot calculate upon being able 
another weight by which he weighs the | to obtain more than 225,000 tons of colonial 
revenue when he is himself concerned. He | sugar—consequently that of the 310,000 
soon flew away from his first and only sup- | tons, 225,000 tons at the outside would, 
position, that the consumption of sugar] under the proposition made by the Com. 
would not be increased beyond what it was | mittee of which I had the honour to be 
in the last year, and he then adopted for | Chairman, be colonial sugar and East In 
himself an increased consumption of 20,000 | dia sugar, coming in under the 10s, duty, 
tons; but he gave no credit to the Commit- | and 85,000 tons would come in under the 
tee for the 20,000 tons of increase which, | 20s. duty. The effect would be, that the 
if they will add to his revenue, I am|total revenue raised would amount t 
prepared to show would add equally to the | 3,950,0007. Now, what would be the right 
revenue under the alteration proposed by | hon. Gentleman’s revenue according to his 
the Committee. But my right hon. Friend | proposition? The right hon. Gentleman's 
has totally left out of his account that part | revenue, after giving him credit for the same 
of the proposition which involved the loan | amount of slave-grown sugar and foreign 
of 500,000/., and with respect to which| sugar at 20s. per ewt., and giving him 
such little hope was given by the noble | credit for the same amount of colonial s- 
Lord at the head of the Government that | gar, would be about 4,622,5001.; name. 
it would ever be repaid. The noble Lord} ly, 2,922,500. on British sugar, and 
said it would be a perpetuity, or something | 1,700,000/. on foreign sugar; but from 
to that effect, on the country at a cost of | this he must deduct the 70,0001. loss upon 
20,0001. a year, for in order to relieve the | the rum duties, and 500,000. the amount 
colonies from the distress occasioned by the | of the loan for immigration. If this is to 
Act of 1846, we are to burden the country | be given as a means of relief, not fors 
with a permanent debt of 500,000/. [Lord | hurricane nor for an earthquake, but for a 
Jouy Russett: I did not say that.] What | state of things which under this glorious 
difference is it whether you raise it as a| system is likely to continue, it must b 
loan, or whether you charge it to the re-| charged against the casualties of the year. 
venue of the country? Now, I apprehend | How will the right hon, Gentleman stand 
that unless there is some great increase | on deducting that loss? His net revenue 
created by this reduction in the consump-{ would be 4,055,0001., so that the differ- 
tion of rum, the right hon. Gentleman| ence in the first year would be no mor 
must lose 70,0001. by the reduction on that | than 105,000/. between the proposition 
article. And with regard to sugar, how| made by the Committee and the propos 
does the matter stand? The right hon.| of Her Majesty’s Government. Now, 
Gentleman, taking his last assumption, | ask, is the right hon. Gentleman, whener 
that there would be an increase of 20,000 | he gets into a difficulty, to borrow a large 
tons in the consumption of sugar, assumes | sum of money and make posterity pay for 
there will be altogether 310,000 tons of|it? 1 grant him he will have a larger tt 
sugar consumed; but the right hon. Gen-| venue at his disposal next year; but yo 
tleman does not go into any detail to show | cannot go on in times of peace—you can- 
how part of his calculations was founded | not go on after’a thirty-three years pes? 
upon the higher and part upon the lower | perpetually borrowing without any mle 
duty; but I will assume, and give the right | tion of repaying. Well, then, but the “4 
hon. Gentleman credit for this, that the| venue of the right hon. Gentleman falls 
whole of his revenue will be raised at a| from year to year—though it is true 
higher duty. I do believe that by this | in the second year his loss in the revent? 
new scheme, little or no sugar will come | would be less than the loss of the reveal? 
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wader the recommendation of the Commit- 
i, taking the six years together, and 
that is a fair criterion. Take the six years 
iagether, the 10s. duty on colonial sugar and 
the 20s. upon foreign sugar, and then you 
yillsee that the balance will not be with 
the right hon. Gentleman, but with the 
lan of the Committee who made their re- 
gmmendation to the House. Sir, I will 
yssume for argument’s sake that the right 
hon. Gentleman is right in his prognostica- 
tions, and that there will be an increase of 
99,000 tons consumption this year—which 
[believe there is good reason to suppose 
vill oecur—but I must remind the House 
that in making that assumption I am put- 
ting the case in the worst shape I can for 
the Committee and myself; and I will as- 
sume that there will be no further increase 
in the consumption during the remainder 
ofthe period of six years, and then I find 
thatthe revenue of the right hon. Gentle- 
maa will be, in 1848-9, 4,055,0001.; in 
1849-50, when there is no deduction in the 
wy.of an immigration loan, 4,202,5001. 
ln 1850-1, it will begin to dwindle to 
3840,0007.; in 1851-2, it will be 
§497,5007.; in 1852-3, 3,412,5001.; and 


nl$53-4, 3,355,0001., against 3,950,0000. 


ineach year under the recommendation of 
the Committee. Then what is the result? 
The result would be, that according to the 
jan of the right hon. Gentleman, the 
reeipts in the six years would be 
22,301,5007.; while with the 10s. duty 
medlonial sugar, and 20s. duty on foreign 
sugar, the receipts for the same period 
wuld be 23,700,0007. : showing that upon 
the whole period of six years, which is the 
wly fair way of trying the two pro- 
psitions, there would be a balance of 
i,338,5007. in favour of the recommenda- 
tn of the Committee. But there is ano- 
iher view to be taken of the subject—but 
\efore I proceed further, I must take leave 
say that the right hon. Gentleman has 
iready abandoned one of the proposals 
wade in his original statement, which was 
withdraw from breweries the permission 
© we sugar. The original proposition 
ms, that there should no longer be per- 
ussion given to use sugar in breweries; 
itt we have heard from another hon. Gen- 
leman, not a Cabinet Minister, but con- 
ueted with the Government, and whom 
We all believe to be the real mover and 
eron this question, that till the duty 
® foreign sugar fell to 12s., permission 
Yould be given to use sugar in breweries. 


The CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
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QUER: Will the noble Lord allow me to 


state how the matter stands? The case is 


| simply this: As soon as the duty on sugar 


is 12s. 2d. per ewt., then one of two things 
must be done—either an excise duty must 
be put on the sugar used in breweries, to 
render it equal to the duty on malt, or the 
use of sugar must be prohibited in brew- 
eries. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: Well, as it ap- 
pears from the explanation of the right 
hon. Gentleman, that the reduction is not 
to take place until the year 1853-54, there 
is no necessity to discuss the question now ; 
but otherwise, I believe, there would be no 
difficulty in still continuing the permission 
to have sugar used in breweries. Now, 
Sir, 1 come to the end of the period; and 
I will take the supposition that there would 
be that increase in the consumption of 
sugar consequent on the reduction of duty 
which has been foretold in that paper 
edited by a Member of the Government, 
and may be looked on as their official Moni- 
teur—namely, that 400,000 tons of sugar 
will be consumed in the year 1853-54. On 
the expiration of the fallen duty of the ° 
Government at the end of six years, when 
the duties come to be equalised, what will 
be the revenue raised from sugar by the 
right hon. Gentleman? Why, the revenue 
raised at 10s. per ewt. will be 4,000,000. 
sterling on sugar; and what will be the 
amount raised under the recommendation 
made by the Committee? Why, unless 
there is an increase in the cultivation of 
the colonies, which is past all hope, unless 
the colonies at the end of six years again 
become renovated, and produce and send 
to this country, together with the produce 
of India, 290,000 tons and upwards, there 
will be no other resource but to consume 
110,000 tons of foreign sugar; and the 
consequence will be, that whilst the foreign 
sugar, under the proposition of the Com- 
mittee, amounts to 2,200,0001., there will 
be levied on colonial sugar 2,350,0001, 
There will be levied under the recom- 
mendation of the Committee 5,100,000., 
against 4,000,000/. under the proposal of 
the Government; consequently under this 
proposal, which is said to be reckless, at 
the end of six years we shall have lost less 
by 1,328,5001. than under the proposition 
of the Government; whilst in the year fol- 
lowing and every year after there would be 
received 1,100,000. more under the pro- 
position of the Committee than under that 
which Her Majesty’s Minister has reported 
to the House. Now, Sir, I think I have 
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disposed of the question of reckless recom- 
mendation on the part of the Committee, 
as compared with that proposed by the 
Minister; but when the Government pro- 
poses a diminution of Is. per ewt., it is 
unreasonable to suppose that such an im- 
perceptible reduction in price will give rise 
to increased consumption. The proposal 
of the Committee, however, was to reduce 
the duty on sugar one halfpenny per lb. 
That isa large reduction; and though a 
portion of it was expected to go to the colo- 
nial planter, a considerable part of the re- 
venue would be raised out of the dimin- 
ished profits of the slaveholder. No greater 
proof of this could be found than in the 
circumstance that, during the sitting of the 
Committee, when it was thought that the 
recommendation of the Committee would 
be a 10s. duty on colonial sugar, whilst 
the duty on foreign sugar was maintained 
at 20s., the sugar of the colonies went up 
ls. 6d. to 2s. per ewt., and foreign sugar 
came down ls. 6d. perewt. This clearly 
shows that the effect of the relief to the 
West Indies would be screwed out of the 
pockets of the slaveholder. And I think, 
Sir, that there is no man who has a hatred 
of slavery in his heart, or who entertains 
a particle of sympathy for the colonies, 
who would delight in the idea that such re- 
lief was obtained at the expense of the 
foreign slaveholder. The hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies, who 
has spoken this evening, says that there is 
one remarkable circumstance in this de- 
bate, and one remarkable circumstance 
in the report of the Committee, that no 
notice was taken, and not one word was 
said about the poor consumer. Why, Sir, 
our recommendation was the recommenda- 
tion of cheap sugar. We it was who 
wished to reduce the price of sugar, and 
to ensure a continuance of it by competi- 
tion with the foreigner. Why, Sir, in one 
of the resolutions, which was passed with 
the approbation of the Committee, it was 
admitted that one of the consequences of 
the measure was that the foreigner was to 
partake in the increased price of sugar. 
[Mr. Morratr: Of all sugar?] Yes; the 
hon Gentleman well remarks that the con- 
sequence of all free-trade measures is to 
raise the price of the foreign production, 
and to enhance the profits of the foreigner. 
In this case the slaveowner would receive a 
large proportion of profit. 


Sugar Duties— 


have already ventured to say that no man in |our colonies. What I say is, 

favour of the emancipation of the slaves in| others must say is, 

the British colonies can approve of any pro-| has done it all. In the 
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position, the operation of which is ayowe 
to be to increase the profits of those why 
deal in that infernal traffic. Seeing the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary fg 
the Colonies in his place, I cannot refrain 
from reverting very briefly to one of his 
arguments, in which he spoke of the eo. 
dition of the Mauritius. The hon. Ge. 
tleman strove hard to prove that the Act 
of 1846 had nothing to do with the mip 
of the Mauritius, and he read a statement 
showing how much distressed the colony was 
in that year. I think I will be able to shor 
that the hon. Gentleman’s argument was 
an erroneous one, and in order to do 0, 
the first witness I will call against the 
truth of his statement is the hon. Gentle. 
man himself. The hon. Gentleman said in 
July last, when alluding to some obsern 
tions of mine, that if the noble Lord turn 
to the Mauritius, he would find that there 
the greatest prosperity was manifest. What 
will the hon. Gentleman say of his own 
truthfulness when he holds such language 
in July, 1847, and in June, 1848, he en. 
deavours to persuade the House of Com. 
mons that the colony was ruined in 1846? 
But I will call another witness against him. 
I will eall Sir William Gomm, the Governor 
of the Mauritius, and we will hear what he 
says. The passage is this :— 

“Did not Sir William Gomm make some esti- 
mate of the value of the crop @—He did ; thatis 
the crop which I speak of which has arrived and 
been sold. Sir William Gomm writes from the 
Mauritius on the 6th of March, 1847 :—‘ Theba- 
lance of revenue over expenditure of 1845 was 
16,8167. ; that of 1846 has increased to 50,598’ 
‘The gross value of colonial exports within the 
year exceeds that of its imports by no less a sum 
than 479,415/., by the official return ; the former, 
that is colonial exports, ‘amounted to 1,622,425h ; 
the latter,’ its imports, ‘to 1,143,0801., forming s 
striking contrast to the relative amount of thesetwo 
valuations in the five years immediately preced- 
ing.’ I shouldwish to explain a discrepancy whieh, 
unfortunately for the realisation of his figures, Sir 
William Gomm has fallen into in the estimate. 
He estimates the value of the crop in the Mauri- 
tius at 26/1. per ton upon 65,000 tons ; that crop 
has realised here about 16/. or 17/. ; the deduetion, 
therefore, will be somewhere about 600,000. or 
700,000. from this beatiful report of his. He 
concludes that because the valuation there is 25l,, 
or 261. or 271. per ton, he may take it for granted 
that the colony must be in a very flourishing pos 
tion, and that its exports exceed its imports 
about 500,000/. sterling; whereas the result will 
be about 500,000/. the other way.” 


What can now be said? Nothing, butthat 


Well, Sir, I| these facts prove a vast mismanagement of 


and what 


that the Act of 1846 
year 1842, there 
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ms no colony more prosperous than the 
Yauritius; but with 49,000 tons of slave- 

wn sugar, you overstocked the market, 
yd eventually the Mauritius broke down 
méer a pressure of 110,000 tons. With 
these facts, used by the hon. Gentleman in 
ihe present debate, every one must feel 
tut he gave the lie to his own previous 
gatements. Could any thing be a more 
complete answer to the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman than the words that he used on 
the previous occasion when he said, ** Look 
how prosperous the Mauritius is,’’-—and 
we how completely ruined that colony is 
at present ? I now come to the report 
df the Committee, and I will say that if it 
isto be arraigned for any great omission, 
it is not for having made no mention of 
ie consumer in this country. It certainly 
amnot be denied that they studied his 
interests in the main; if they are to be 
durged with any omission, it is for having 
et out of view that important part of our 
epire—the East Indies. But I want to 
jnow whose fault that is? I have no diffi- 
alty in saying that it is the fault of the 
Vinisters. Did the hon. Member for West- 
bury make any mention of the East Indies ? 
From the resolutions which were moved on 
the subject, the East Indies and Ceylon 
vem to have been wholly blotted out. 
With regard to the remaining topics con- 
weted with this subject which I feel my- 
wif called upon to notice, I may as well 
wy at once that I shall not attempt to go 
ntoany details respecting the production of 
ugar; it is impossible properly to argue a 
question of this kind by a reference to 
uinute details; I think, on the contrary, I 
dull much better illustrate or elucidate 
ich a question, by taking leave to call 
the attention of the House to those broad 
ets upon which alone we can rely for any 
we assistance. By a return moved for by 
te hon. Gentleman himself, we find the 
werage price, up to the year 1845 inclu- 
ive, was in the Brazils 18s. 6d.; but, at 
ihe same time, the average price of sugar 
nbond from Cuba had advanced in value 
6a ton, and muscovado averaged during 
ihe six years antecedent to 1845 some- 
vhere about 21s. But now, or rather 
fom that time forward, the interest of the 
‘ugar planter, which has been represented 
% 80 flourishing, was utterly destroyed 
inl demolished. From Cuba the exports, 
Yhich had been 80,000 tons, advanced to 
* much as 240,000. That was the 
‘mount last year. I repeat that there is 
use in small details. These are broad 
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facts which no one can resist. The price 
of this sugar being at 21s., and, at the 
same time, when we see that the quantity 
imported from Cuba has increased fourfold, 
and when we see likewise that the British 
planters are ruined, can it be required that 
I should go into minute details? It has 
been stated in the report, that East India 
sugar cannot be grown under 23s. or 24s., 
while that produced in the Mauritius is of 
the value of 20s. 8d., and that in the West 
Indies at 20s. 1ld. That would leave no 
interest for capital invested in the trade at 
the Mauritius. It is clear, then, that that 
colony cannot flourish under a price less 
than 28s. or 30s. perewt. This is evident 
from the statement of our free-trade Go- 
vernor in Jamaica. The hon. Member 
who spoke last evening, the hon. Member 
for Westbury, endeavoured to show to the 
House that the West Indies were not in a 
distressed state—whereas it is alleged by 
us, and set forth in the statements of the 
witnesses before the Committee, that those 
colonies suffer extreme distress—and he 
referred to my report for proof of the fact. 
I beg the House to attend to the ground 
upon which the hon. Member for West- 
bury did me this justice; I founded my 
facts upon the best evidence, that of Mr. 
Greene, a gentleman largely connected 
with West Indian property. The hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies went into a long history of the 
many complaints which, he said, had been 
made at various times by the British colo- 
nists; in 1804, in 1811, in 1830, in 1843, 
and 1844, he said they had represented 
themselves as in great distress, and as 
being ruined; and he asked whether we 
were to attend to the complaints of colon- 
ists who are so often in the habit of erying 
“wolf?’? Why, Sir, I do not think that 
there is any great interest in this country 
which has not constantly complained of 
being in a state of ruin. If we were never 
to listen to the complaints or investigate 
any allegation of distress by a particular 
class, because, at some time or other, that 
same class has complained without ground, 
there would be many cases of real griev- 
ance which would not be attended to. There 
are facts, not allegations which rest upon 
the opinions of planters, but facts substan- 
tiated by the evidence of Mr. Marshall, 
who, I believe, was the secretary to the 
hon. Member for Montrose, and who re- 
ceived a reward for his services by a grant 
of this House. And what is Mr. Marshall’s 
view of the condition of the West Indies ? 
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He states that in 1814 we imported into| sold was unsold because your slave-growy 
this country from the West Indies, sugar | sugar, under the Act of 1846, drove it oy, 


amounting in value to 12,484,714I.; that, 
in 1830, 32,000,0001. of war taxes had 
been reduced, which pressed upon this 
country; but none of the war taxes, amount- 
ing to upwards of 7,000,000/. a year, which 
pressed upon those colonies, had been re- 
moved; that, from various causes, the 
value of colonial produce fell; in 1827, the 
amount of imported sugar fell to 9,428,2097. 
the taxation remaining the same; in 1828, 
it fell to 8,907,756/.; and in 1829, to 
8,212,5931.: whilst the war taxes, about 
seven millions sterling, remained the same, 
the value of the produce of sugar had fallen 
from twelve millions to eight millions. Is 
it a matter of surprise that, under these 
circumstances, there should be complaints 
of distress? In 1830, the value of the 


whole produce imported from the West | 
Indies was only 6,758,0841., of which only | 


4,890,7861. consisted of sugar. Now, let 


us try the question, not in detail but in| 


gross. What was the cost of production, 
and what the value of the produce? In 
1814 the whole value of the sugar alone 
was, as I before stated, 12,484,7141., and 
the total cost of making it was 2,914,140. 
In 1830 the value of the produce was 


4,890,786/., and the cost of making was | 


1,369,6177. But when we come to the 
first year after your Act of 1846 had come 
into full effect, what is the result? In the 
year 1847 the cost of making the colonial 
sugar was raised to 3,390,086/., and the 
value of all the sugar imported (not sold) 
was only 4,336,9307. Then you have the 
total cost of production in 1847 exceeding 
that of 1814 by 470,0001., whilst the value 
of the produce was less than one-third. 
The hon. Member for Westbury has chal- 
lenged the statement in my report, where 
I say that the British West Indian planters 
were 82,6621. out of pocket in 1847 by the 
year’s transactions; and he said that I ought 
to have taken intothe calculation the 30,000 
tons unsold. I certainly do not mean to 


dispute that some value is to be attached | 


to that; but if I had calculated the sugar 
unsold, I think I should have made a great 
mistake. Gentlemen on the other side 
can sit in their offices and manufacture 
sugar in theory at a very cheap rate ; 
but they are very bad traders who would 
reckon the stock in hand in such a man- 
ner as to calculate it as money actually 
realised. Why, we all know the difference 
between bills dishonoured and doubtful. 
The 30,427 tons of sugar remaining un- 


|of the market, and the effect was thi: 
| that the absolute loss, at the rate which 
| the sugar in that year realised, won 
amount to 290,5691.—a dead loss, Ty 
estimated value of the British West Indies 
—of the capital there—was reckoned toby 
130,000,0001.; and, excluding the Maur. 
tius and the Cape of Good Hope, the value 
of the slaves in 1833 was reckoned x 
40,000,000/. sterling. No value wag ql. 
lowed for houses, or plant, or stock; and 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies comes down to the Hons, 
and tells the House that the West Indians 
are not in such a distressed state—that 
they have been frequently in an equally 
distressed state before—and that we need 
only persevere in free-trade principles in 
order to get them out of their difficulties, 
Why, what ought to be the return? No 
|interest is allowed upon the capital; in. 
stead of a loss of 290,000. there ought 
i to be 2,000,0007. sterling profit to pay the 
| interest upon capital. Every man, be he 
| planter or farmer, or millowner, is entitled 
| to a profit upon the investment of his capi- 
| tal; and the colonists demanded to be put 
in a position to enable them to obtain such 
a profit. I am not going to argue this 
question upon free-trade or upon proter- 
tionist grounds. It is not necessary todo 
so, because there are peculiar circumstan- 
ces belonging to this case. But this! 
say, when you took from the West Indians 
their slaves, you did so upon the specific 
understanding that they were to be pro- 
tected against slave-grown produce, Talk 
of apathy—talk of wastefulness—talk of 
improvidence, of want of enterprise and 
energy! Why, so long as the West in 
dian planter had the same means of pro- 
ducing sugar as Cuba and Brazil possess- 
ed; so long as he was permitted to retain 
| his slaves, although it was @ mitigated 
| form of slavery—although you limited the 
hours of work—although you gave the 
slave twenty-six holidays in the course of 
a year—although you forbad your colonist 
to trade in slaves—still by his energy, his 
enterprise, which certainly have not dimit- 
ished since 1834—by his energy and his 
better cultivation, he kept all the slave- 
traders and slaveowners at bay, and best 
them in all the markets of the world 
When you talk of the protection they & 
joyed from the year 1834, when you emar 
cipated the slaves, that protection ¥# 
merely a nominal protection, for it never 
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ame into play. Under that protection, 
joworer, they flourished, and grew more 

than you could consume. Why, 
Guba has been in the possession of slave- 
jders and sugar cultivators as long as 
Jamaica has been a British possession; 
sd up to 1831, as I before mentioned, 
(uba never produced more than 81,000 
ins. It was not until you crushed the 
West Indies in 1834 that Cuba was able 
i» creep into the European markets, and 
then it was by reason of the advantage of 
her slaves, and not by reason of her supe- 
ror energy and enterprise. Then I say 
that if you deprive the West Indies of the 
nachinery by which they are alone able to 
make sugar as cheap as those who possess 
daves, you are under a sacred obligation 
jo protect them against wrong. Your con- 
duct to them is worse than that of the 
Egyptian slave masters—you set them to 
make bricks without straw, and when they 
we unable to complete the task, the Chan- 
edlor of the Exchequer, the noble Lord in 
the other House, and the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies, say 
to them, “‘ Ye are idle, ye are idle.’’ Why, 
the British colonists had better by half 
have Pharaoh for their ruler, and Egyp- 
tans for taskmasters, than Gentlemen 
sitting on the Treasury benches. But Her 
Majesty’s Government have discovered a 
great boon to the colonists in the half mil- 
lon of money they are going to grant out 
of the pockets of the people of this coun- 
try for immigration, to be carried on under 
the auspices of Her Majesty’s Government. 
But I shall be able to show, from the de- 
spatches of Lord Harris and Governor 
light, the sort of plight in which these 
liberated Africans arrive at the colonies; 
andI am able to tell a tale, too, by the last 
packet from Trinidad, of the cost at which 
Her Majesty’s Government are carrying 
w this immigration, and then the colonists 
will be able to judge for themselves; and 
this country will be able to judge, too, of the 
ral value of this immigration, carried on 
mder the auspices of the Government. I 
vill first read an extract from a despatch 
from Governor Lord Harris—one of those 
despatches which the hon. Gentleman op- 
ro forgot to lay before the Committee. 
Cheers, and a laugh.] The hon. Gentle- 
man will not laugh when I read it. .The 
despatch is dated March 8; and Lord Har- 
ng says— 


“From all that I have witnessed, and from the 
Statements which I have received, my original 
‘pinion that a strict Government surveillance 
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should be kept up has been strongly confirmed; 
and I have been led also to doubt whether it be 
possible that immigration can be advantageously 
earried on as a public enterprise at the general 
expense. * * * But, if private individuals 
are permitted to provide immigrants for them- 
selves at their own risk and expense, there is 
a certainty that the attempt will be made only 
by men of some capital who possess the means 
of supporting and paying them, whose interest 
it will be to take the very best care of them, 
and whose employment of a number of labourers 
is likely to prove of benefit to the community 
generally.” 


So here you have the opinion of Lord 
Harris, that immigration cannot be suc- 
cessful if carried on at the public ex- 
pense, but can only be resorted to with 
advantage by private enterprise. I thought 
I also had at hand the opinion of Gover- 
nor Light on the subject, but I find 
l have mislaid it; but it is to the same 
effect as that which I have just read. 
Lord Harris and Governor Light also re- 
port as to the condition in which these 
African emigrants are brought from the 
coast of Africa. I find it stated in one of 
these reports, the mortality amongst those 
African emigrants was something like 10 
per cent; and the remainder arrived in the 
most emaciated and debilitated and loath- 
some state. I now come to the question 
of expense, according to a statement which 
I have already said had been received by 
the last paket from Trinidad; and I ac- 
knowledge, when I consider it, 1 am not 
surprised that the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies has not given us some informa- 
tion as to the probable expense of immi- 
gration from Sierra Leone under the charge 
of the Government. I have an account 
here of the result of the voyage of one of 
the ships which was chartered by the Go- 
vernment—I allude to the Bangalore— 
for the conveyance of emigrants from the 
coasts of Africa to Trinidad. The House 
is not perhaps aware that ships so em- 
ployed are taken at the charge of, I think, 
71. a head for the conveyance of emigrants 
from the coast of Africa; and if they do 
not take a certain number of emigrants— 
that is, a sufficient number to pay the ex- 
penses—the Government guarantees the 
payment of a sufficient sum to defray the 
expense of the stores and other charges; 
and, in addition, the Government has to 
provide a storekeeper and surgeon, on board 
of each ship, at the public expense. The 
Bangalore was chartered to carry 236 
emigrants or emancipated negroes from 
Sierra Leone to Trinidad. [‘ Oh!’’] I 
do not wish to weary the House, but I can 
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assure them that it is a matter of consider- | planation the other night as to the unfor. 


able interest. 
course on the coast of Africa, and having | 
been certified by the proper officers there, 
she waited a certain time at Sierra Leone 
to obtain emigrants, and then she pro- 
ceeded to various other places on the coast 
for that purpose; /but the proper time hav- 
ing arrived, the ship, according to her 
charter articles, was bound to sail from the 
coast of Africa to her destination; and 
here I have a copy of the certificate of the 
arrival of the barque Bangalore at Trini- 
dad with one liberated African on board as | 
an emigrant. Now, this is one of the great | 
steps of the Colonial Government to confer | 
a great boon on the colonies, and the | 
House is now asked to advance half a mil- | 
lion sterling to carry on this system of | 
emigration. This is one of the first in- | 
stances in which a ship was engaged for | 
this purpose of African emigration, and | 
the owners of it received 700. profit, and 
the surgeon and storekeeper were engaged | 
at the expense of the Government; and all 

the advantage that was obtained was one | 
liberated negro, who is to aid the island of | 
Trinidad by his labour. Such is the con- | 
duct of a Government which complains of | 
the colonists in the Mauritius and the West | 
Indies—which says that they are not able | 
to manage their own affairs, but are in| 
want of the stimulus of being urged on by | 
Earl Grey and Mr. Hawes of the Colonial | 
Office. Thus, then, only one African emi- 

grant was conveyed to the West Indies at 

the cost of 700/.—a charge which would | 
convey the Governor General and all his | 
suite to India. If such is the charge for | 
one single liberated negro, the emigration 
of which class is to lift up your colonies | 
from their degradation, I believe the half- | 
million at this rate will give them 614 of | 
those liberated negroes. But, Sir, the 

hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary for | 
the Colonies came here and said the peo- | 
ple of England must know the truth; and | 





I will take care to tell them the truth. | 
What I complain of in the name of the 
colonies, and which I must tell the hon. | 


The ship arrived in due | tunate accident which happened to inter. 


rupt the despatch of Governor Sir Charly 
Grey of Jamaica. I acknowledge I did 
not hear that statement, but I have read, 
description of what took place, and I hays 
also read the evidence given by the hon, 
Member before the Committee, and which 
was corrected by the hon. Gentleman him. 
self. The hon. Gentleman the other night 
was understood to have stated that it was 
the intention of Earl Grey and himself that 
this despatch should be immediately con. 
municated to the Committee. The hop, 
Member proceeded to say, according to the 
report in my hand— 

“ The despatch arrived on the 27th of March, 


On the 27th of March, he (Mr. Hawes) could state 
that it reached his hands with a minute, which 


| was to the effect that ‘this is a copy of the de. 


spatch for which the Committee on West Indis 
Distress have asked.’ We had a copy of the do- 
cument which was required in the Votes of the 
House of Assembly. It was to be sent to the 
Committee this day.” 


Now, mark what follows, for it is most im. 
portant. The hon. Member then proceeded 
with his statement :— 

“ Would it not be better to send instead a copy 
of this despatch, which is important, with the re. 
port and evidence, which we have got now for the 
first time? There are two copies, and so it is 
desirable to send it to-day.” 

Mr. Hawes: The two copies alluded to 
were of the report, and not of the letter.] 
I understand it to be the report. The 
statement of the hon. Member then went 
on as follows :— 


“That reached his hands from the Secretary 
of State with the words, ‘ I agree with you that 


| this despatch ought to be given at the same time 


as the report and evidence to which it refers.’ 
He (Mr. Hawes) added, ‘ I agree;’ and on the 
30th of March his noble Friend made a minute to 
this effect— This may be laid before the Com- 
mittee, as suggested.’ As the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn stated that the despatch 


| had not been laid before the Committee, he (Mr. 


Hawes) had thought it necessary to make inquiry 


| on the subject, to show that it was the intention 


of his noble Friend (Earl Grey) and himself that 
it should be communicated.” 


Gentleman this country is indignant at, is, | [Lord J. Russein and Mr. Hawes: Hear, 
that the Colonial Office have not told the| hear! ] I wish to know whether the hon. 
truth, but the truth has been held back; Gentleman denies the correctness of this 
and I believe this is the first time in the | report? If the House will listen, it will see 
history of this country, that the truth has | whether I am incorrect in my description 
been so suppressed by those to whom this | of the Colonial Office, notwithstanding the 
House has intrusted the whole of the colo- | equivocal cheers of the hon. Gentleman and 
nies, and to whom this House has dele-| the noble Lord. The report in the paper 
gated powers which it alone could give them. | then proceeds :— 


I know the hon. Gentleman made an ex-| « He (Mr. Hawes) was told on the 28th of 
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yareb, that the enclosure of the despatch, con-| the island, besides that one particular paper in 
taining the report of the evidence taken by the | the course of the year?” 


Legislature of Jamaica had been sent to the Com- The hon. Gentleman answered— 

mittee. sec F tetat of “ Yes, certainly; but I am not aware of any de- 

The communication enclosed consiste OT | spatches from him of any importance, which have 
ighty-two pages, and was signed “ B. | been withheld from this Committee.” 

fawes;” and the hon. Gentleman had the | If the minute has not been written since 

wnclusion of the despatch before him. | the time the hon. Gentleman gave his evi- 

F The report then went on to say— dence, what is the state of the memory of 
“The despatch required some attention to have | the hon. Gentleman ? ‘ On the 27th of 

iis noble Friend’s intention carried into effect.| March, this was described by the hon. 


en na had ole sgge gtr | | Gentleman as Sp, important despatch, 
oni . ao 2 
gid in their defence that the mass of papers and | and was regarded as being more important 


re of business offered some apology for the than the report and evidence; but on the 
inission; but what he was most anxious to state | 5th of April, within nine days of writing 
mas, that here was a most decided intention mani- | this, the hon. Gentleman said he knew of 
isted on the part of his noble Friend (Earl Grey) | 4 despatch of importance which had not 


nd himself, to have that despatch communicated ; 
the Committee. He thought that the House | been laid before the Committee. [Mr. 


wild be satisfied that he had set that point at | LapoucuerE: Read on.] I will read on 
rest” | presently, and I will show, by reading on, 
Inow proceed to refer to the evidence. I do | that he has held up the Governor of Ja- 
wt see the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- | maica to the indignation of the people of 


we for the University of Cambridge (Mr. | Jamaica for keeping back from Parliament 
Goulburn) in his place; but I see other; and from the Committee the real state of 
Vembers present who will have a perfect | the colony. I will read on, and the hon. 
reillection of the examination of the hon. | Gentleman won’t have much cause to plume 
Member (Mr. Hawes) on this subject. I) himself on theresult. Mr. Goulburn said— 
wall take the liberty to read again the| “ We have received very considerable details as 
questions asked and the answers given to the state of these colonies, and as to the pros- 


pects of agriculture ; but from Jamaica I can find 


vith respect to a despatch respecting which | nothing of the kind.” 


itappeared in the minute that it was re- , 
guded as of great importance. Mr. Goul- | The hon. Gentleman’s answer was— 


born put the following question to the hon. “ Until very recently I think there has been no 
Gentleman :-— ” such general despatch received—that despatch is 
. now printing for this Committee ; I ought to add 
“Can you explain the reason why we have no | that the Governor has been in the island a very 
weounts in the papers laid before Parliament, | short time.” 
a of the character of those from — So that the reason for the Government 
bm sia . , | having received no despatches of any im- 
(Cries of “Oh!"] I really do not think | portance with respect to the condition of 
tat this is a light and trivial matter. I the island and the prospects of agriculture, 
‘ull, therefore, proceed. The hon. Gen- | is laid upon the Governor; and the excuse 
teman replied — made for him is, that he has been in the 
“Timagine you allude to the blue book, to the! colony only for a short time. But, Sir, 
umual account from Jamaica.” | there was no doubt left upon the meaning 
Neither Mr. Goulburn nor any one else had | of the hon. Gentleman, for the eee 
weviously uttered one word about the blue | S2YS, That is preparing, 18 Itt To 
inok; but Mr. Goulburn proceeded— which the hon. Gentleman replies— 

“ There is a despatch, but still not of the nature 
to which the right hon. Gentleman alludes; how- 
ever, whatever we have will be furnished.” 


“There is no account of the state of the island, 
in the other cases ?” 
The hon. Gentleman endeavoured to slip 


ttof the difficulty by saying— Now, there is not a single word in all that 


important despatch, except what related 
“That is generally comprised in the annual| to agriculture. The despatch itself was 
ae called the blue book. The fact is that we | Jaiq upon the table of the House, and it is 
@ not received it.” hike 

not in itself a long one, although there was 
But Mr, Goulburn has too deep an interest | a delay about getting it printed. Now, the 
n Jamaica to be satisfied with such an report was readily printed. Every Mem- 
‘wer; and he proceeded to ask— ber of the Committee, I believe, had a 
“Does not the Governor write despatches to | COPY of the report. The enclosure, too, 
We Colonial Office on the subject of the state of | was printed; I believe I myself received 
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three reports, and we were overburdened 
with enclosures which filled eighty-two 
pages. But the despatch itself is one which 
relates to the report of the House of As- 
sembly, and it is stated in it that the re- 
port was inclosed in it, and the report was 
presented to the Committee. The Governor 
goes into a long discussion indeed upon the 
report. The whole despatch is Governor 
Grey’s review of the agriculture of the 
island, which, mark, would have come in 
the very nick of time when the Committee 
was doubting—when two Members of the 
Committee—the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
—distinctly stated, indeed they were al- 
ways complaining, that there was no intel- 
ligence from Jamaica; but they specially 
proposed a resolution, in which they pro- 
fessed themselves unable to fix the amount 
or the duration of the protection that should 
be required in order to afford relief to the 
colonies. They opposed the resolution of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Droitwich. 
They opposed the resolution of the Chair- 
man, partly on the ground that we took 
upon ourselves to say what would be neces- 
sary, without (amongst other things) hav- 
ing any sufficient information from the 
principal colony of the West Indies. They 
were not able to fix their minds as to the 
exact duration of protection to be afforded. 
Then what says the Governor of the island? 
The purpose of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Droitwich was, that there should 
be a differential duty of 10s. the ewt. on 
colonial sugar. Now, 9s. 4d. on the ewt., 
the House is well aware, is a duty of 1d. 
per lb., and of course 18s. 8d. is a duty of 
2d. We proposed a duty of 10s. on colo- 
nial, and 20s. on foreign sugar. Well, 
now, what writes the Governor of Ja- 
maica ?— 


Sugar Duties— 
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“A permanent Gazette price of less than 30s. | 
the ewt. for West India muscovado, I firmly be- | 
lieve will cause the greater portion of the sugar | 
cultivation of this island to be abandoned ; and if | 
I were to be called upon for a recommendation | 
founded upon the most comprehensive and _pains- | 
taking review of the whole subject which I am 
capable of making, it would be, that as far as still 
more important State affairs will permit, the du- 
ties on British muscovado should be brought | 
towards the limit of 1d. per pound, and those on 
foreign to 2d,” 


Why, Sir, it is the very recommendation 


that was made in the Committee. Of all 
most important despatches that could have 
been laid before us, that was the most im- 
portant. And then it must be observed 
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that copies of our proceedings, and the gy). 
dence taken before us, were laid before the 
Colonial Office. We sat for eight wock; 
before we came to any decision; and th 
noble Lord at the head of the Colonial D.. 
partment, and the hon. Gentleman, had the 
opportunity of seeing the printed evidenc 
and the whole of our proceedings from day 
to day. They must consequently hay 
seen that the despatch was absent, ‘and yet 
it was never presented to us nor to Parla. 
ment until our report was laid before the 
House. Now I take leave to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade a question. I ask him, with the 
firmest conviction that he is without guile 
—that he is incapable of keeping anything 
back—I ask him, as a Cabinet Minister, 
whether he had seen that despatch, and 
knew that it had not been laid before the 
Committee? [The noble Lord paused » 
little, and then proceeded.] I get neither 
assent nor dissent from the right hon. Gen. 
tleman. I wish to ask him as a Member 
representing the Government, whether he 
was aware that that despatch had been re- 
ceived, and not laid before the Committee? 
[Mr. Lasovcnere: I have no objection to 
answer the question. I certainly had not 
seen the despatch.] I am sure that the 
right hon. Gentleman was as ignorant of it 
as the rest of the Committee. It is im- 
possible that any one should not have ob- 
served, that when the circumstance of in- 
correct returns, made to serve a purpose, 
in connexion with the department over 
which he presides, has been brought under 
the notice of the House, the blush has 
mantled on his cheek whilst he was offer- 
ing an excuse and expressing his regret 
that mistakes had been made. Now, | 
will make the right hon. Gentleman se- 
quainted with the feeling which the sup- 
pression of Governor Grey’s despatch has 
excited in Jamaica. I have received by 
this day’s mail the Jamaica Despatch of 
May 15, and I find in it the following pas 
sage : 

“ Whatever may be our opinion of the present 


Ministry, and incapable as we believe their repre- 
sentative here to be, we cannot bring ourselves 


) to the supposition that any set of men intrusted 


with the government of the empire would dare to 
disregard the well-authenticated distresses of any 
portion of the Queen’s subjects. In what light 
those distresses have been represented by Sir 
Charles Grey, or what his representations of the 
condition of the colony may have been, we at 
unfortunately ignorant. Mr. Labouchere officially 
declared in the House of Commons that the Ge- 
vernment had received no despatches from Jamaics 
explanatory of its political and social 
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the matter lies between the two official gentle- 
, Either one has grievously misstated, or the 
r has withheld the only service that could be 
hoped for from him, namely, a true detail of facts. 
We have reason to know that steps have been 
tsken to know where the fault lies; and we have 
siready expressed our belief that important des- 
hes were purposely kept by Government. 
What those despatches may be the future alone 
can disclose.” 
After some further remarks the ,article 
gneludes in the following manner :— 


“We have but one word to add to these most 
welcome truths. The worst enemy the country 
can have is the man who attempts at the present 
noment to misrepresent the condition of the co- 
lony, or to conceal the alarming state of depres- 
dm to which the unfeeling policy of the British 
Government has reduced it.” 


Ths, it appears, that this is no longer a 
estion between the Under Secretary for 
he Colonies and the Committee, or even 


between the hon. Member and the House; | 


but it had become a question affecting the 
character of the Governor of one of our 
dlonies. Imputations are cast upon Go- 
remor Grey, in consequence of the keeping 
back of this important document, by acci- 
dent, as we are told. The evidence given 
by the hon. Member before the Committee 
is, certainly, of a most extraordinary na- 
tire. Since the days of green bags and 
of Theodore Majocchi, of non mi ricordo 
wtoriety, there has never been such an 
ample of forgetfulness as that exhibited 
by the Under Secretary for the Colonies. 
We examined, cross-examined, and re-ex- 
imined him on the subject of these de- 
watches, but all in vain: he was totally 
table to recollect that he had received 


ay despatch at all relating to agricultural | 


watters in Jamaica, or that was at all im- 
prtant, although it now appears that there 


was a correspondence going on between | 


him below stairs and the Secretary of 
State on the first floor in the same build- 
ing, respecting Sir C. Grey’s despatch, 
and that two or three different minutes of 
its importance were made. I could be re- 
cmeiled to the belief that this omission 


vas accidental if there had not been ether | 
important despatches held back at the | 
fame time: while the enclosure of the| 


despatch, which answered the purpose, and 
‘oiformed to the policy of the Secretary 
State for the Colonies, was brought for- 
ward to the Committee, the despatch it- 
elf was not presented to them. The 
document to which I allude is a paper from 
Stipendiary Strutt. The Committee met 
mthe 4th of May, and on that day we 
vere greeted with the presentation of a 
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report from Mr. Stipendiary Strutt, which 
came enclosed in a despatch from Governor 
Light. The Committee never saw that 
despatch. They got what the Colonial 
Office held to be the kernel of the matter, 
but the husk was cast aside. The de- 
spatch which covered it contained informa- 
tion which those who take the part of the 
West Indians would have thought of con- 
siderable value. But Mr. Stipendiary 
Strutt holds the character of the planters 
very cheap; he sees nothing but apathy in 
them, and thinks they have no need of re- 
lief. The despatch only arrived on April 
24; but the enclosure was placed before 
the Committee in haste before they came 
to any decision. The report stated as fol- 
lows :— 

“ At plantation ‘ Friends’ the method of manu- 
facturing sugar, by what is called Bradbury and 
Evans’s patent, continues in operation with the 
most satisfactory results. The produce of this 
estate realised in England, so lately as October 
last, over 201. per hogshead, when sugar of the 
| neighbouring plantations, of the same weight, 


brought only 10/. per hogshead ; thus the crop of 


| 500 hogsheads, made by the ‘ Friends’ equals in 
| value 1,000 hogsheads made by other planta- 


| tions.” 





| Now, I may say in passing, that we had 

before the Committee, the evidence of Mr. 
Dunnett, a planter in Barbadoes, who was 
| also so taken with this patent, that though 

a gentleman of fortune, he put on a work- 
|man’s jacket, and studied the method of 

working it in London, and thinking great 
| things were to be done by it, he went out 
| to Barbadoes to try the experiment there; 
| but, unfortunately, it entirely failed. Mr. 
| Strutt goes on to say— 


| ‘Tam ata loss to know why machinery of this 


| kind, or, what is stated to be as good, the vacuum 
| pan process, is not adopted generally. It may be 
said that some proprietors are too poor to make 
the outlay of money which the machinery costs 
| (from 1,000/. to 2,000/.). Admitted ; but all pro- 
| prietors are not so cireumstanced ; many proprie- 
| tors have the means, and I could name them ; but 
| they have, what they should have, especially in 
| times like the present, apathy! If this country 
| is to be continued as a sugar-producing country, 
the quality of the produce must be improved ; there 
| must be less inertness on the part of the propric- 
tors, and more activity ; and instead of such fre- 
quent appeals to the Government for relief, there 
should be more frequent consultations with agri- 
cultural chemists, and with practical engineers. 
| It is a melancholy and a disgraceful fact, that 
with the solitary exception of plantation ‘Friends,’ 
and in the face of all the scientific improvements 
of the present century, the method of manufactur- 
ing sugar now in Berbice is the same precisely as 
it was thirty years ago. The agricultural part of 
| the business is understood by parties in charge of 
| estates ; fine canes are grown, and abundance of 
| them; but when they are brought to the build- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ings, there is neither skill nor machinery yond 
capable of converting the cane-juice into good | 
sugar. Ifa tenth part of the money spent in | 
bringing Portuguese and Coolies here had been | 
expended in introducing machinery and sugar 
boilers, there would not be a tithe of the distress | 
existing here which does exist.” 


Sugar Duties— 


You have heard from my hon. Friend the | 
Member for Bristol (Mr. Miles), how many | 
steam-engines, rollers, and other imple- | 
ments of various kinds have been sent out | 
in the last few years to the West Indies 
—a pretty good denial to the truth of this | 
statement. All this chimes in charmingly | 
with the notions of the noble Lord the Se- 
ecretary for the Colonies (Earl Grey), on 
the 7th of February, and with the ideas of | 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that they | 
have no objection to hurry to the Commit- | 
tee with a copy of it, before the Commit- | 
tee had come to any decision. But Go- | 
vernor Light’s despatch was kept back, | 
which would have given a rather different | 
view of the affairs of the colonies. Ina 
despatch received from him on the 24th of | 
April, Governor Light says— 

“The cessation from labour at the present | 
moment is partial. Many of the Creoles have re- | 
turned to their usual occupation on estates; but | 
while the average of produce throughout the pro- 
vince is 1 or 1} hogshead per acre, it will be | 
very difficult to compete with slave sugar. The | 
crop of last year would have been remuncrating 
had the prices kept up; that of Berbice as large 
as during slavery, but little profit has accrued. | 
The difficulty of the planters is now increased | 
by their not being able to raise money even on | 
their sugars. The failures in England have so 
shaken credit, that good (apparently) bills are re- 
fused, for fear of the person on whom they are | 
drawn failing in the interval of their becoming 
due.”’ 


Now, why was this kept back, while Mr. 
Stipendiary Strutt’s report was furnished 
to us? As every one knows, the noble | 
Lord (Lord J. Russell), the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and some other Members 
of the Government, have said what was 
over and over again repeated by the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, that absenteeism is at the root 
of all these evils. [Mr. Hawes: I never 
said so.] Perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
did not use the word absenteeism; but he 
said certainly that it was the want of resi- 
dent proprietors which had caused them, 
and that is the same thing. That quibble 
about a word was one of the many fancies 
of Earl Grey, the head of the Colonial 
Office. It was absenteeism, he said, which 
was the cause of all the ruin that had fallen 
on the colonies. By the same rule as that 
which had been already acted upon, the 
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despatch from Governor Light, enclosing 
a letter from several of the sugar proprie- 
tors of Berbice, addressed to Earl Gre 
In the letter they 


himself, was withheld. 
say— 


“‘ County (late Colony) Berbice, British Guiana 
16th March, 1848. j 

“My Lord—We have just seen a newspaper 
containing a synopsis of a speech purporting to 
have been delivered in the House of Lords by your 
Lordship, on the 7th of last month, in a debate on 
a Motion on the state of the West Indies, introduced 
by Lord Stanley, in which is the following passage : 
‘ But he contended, the system of cultivating and 
of manufacturing sugar in the West Indies by the 
intervention of agents (the proprietors residing in 
England) must be abandoned ; and where estates 
had been cultivated by resident proprietors, they 
had been profitable.’ We take the very first op- 
portunity of stating to your Lordship, that if your 
Lordship entertains such opinions as are attri- 
buted to you in the above paragraph, they are, as 
far as this portion of the West Indies is concerned, 
not founded on fact, but on a misapprehension of 
the real state of things existing in this colony, 
At the termination of the apprenticeship, there 
were in cultivation in this country thirty-seven 
sugar estates, about the same number of coffee 
estates, and two or three cotton properties. The 
cotton plantations have been long abandoned; 
and of the coffee estates four only are in existence, 
miserable remnants of that once-productive and 
valuable cultivation ; of these four estates, two 


| are in the hands of resident proprietors, the other 


two are owned by parties in England. Of the 


| thirty-seven sugar estates, five had been aban- 


doned ; of these, four belonged to resident pro- 
prietors, and only one to an absentee. The re- 
maining thirty-two estates have been kept in cul- 
tivation, at an enormous sacrifice of capital, in the 


| expectation that a protection against slave-grown 


sugar would be ,continued until a sufficiency of 
labour could be introduced to enable the proprie- 


| tors to conduct them with some profit ; of these 


eighteen are in the hands of resident proprietors 
or lessees ; one has just been taken from its resi- 
dent proprietor, and sold at execution sale ; the 
remaining thirteen belong to absentees, and are 
managed by agents; and we are not aware that 
there exists any difference in the condition of 
these properties ; if there be any, itis in favourof 
estates of absentees, who have had more money 
to expend on improved machinery, and otherwise, 
than the resident proprietors ; but even in their 
case, as your Lordship, no doubt, well knows, the 
result has been so ruinous, that they have re 
solved to abandon their property rather than throw 
away another farthing upon it. It therefore ap- 
pears, that out of thirty-seven sugar estates 
Berbice, twenty-three (or about 62 per cent) have 
been, and are, cultivated by resident proprietors 
or lessees, and only fourteen (or about 38 per 
cent) by the agents of absentee proprietors; and 
we again assert that we are not aware ofa single 
estate cultivated by a resident preprietor which 
has been profitable.” 


That despatch had been enclosed to the 
noble Lord the Secretary for the Colonies, 
accompanied by another report from Sti 
pendiary Strutt; but the one dispatch which 
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yas calculated to create a favourable opin- 
ion in the minds of Parliament and of the 
Committee, is withheld in the Colonial 
(fice, while the despatch that was caleu- 
\yted to injure the colonists is placed before 
the Committee. I have shown you that 
yhen a despatch that served their purpose 
grived, there was no difficulty in laying it 
hefore the Committee within nine days 
after its receipt; but here is another des- 

tch from Governor Lord Harris, received 
mthe 5th of May: that, I think, was eight 
days before I moved for the despatches in 
this House; it was sixteen days before any 
resolutions were taken or rejected by the 
Committee upstairs; and it was eleven 
days before the Government came down 
vith their own resolutions—so that there 
visample time for us to have it, and yet 
this despatch was also withheld. Lord 
Haris, writing on the 5th of April, says— 


“Jn reflecting on the depressed state of affairs 
in this colony, and on its prospects, which become 
hily more gloomy, I have endeavoured to dis- 
cover whether some relief might not be afforded, 
sme alleviation found, whereby the burden which 
now weighs down the planter might be lightened. 
Itis sad and painful to behold men expecting ruin 
quickly to overtake them ; it is perhaps sadder 
ad more painful to see them struggling and toil- 
ing against adversity, but with their energies 
dulled, and their arms palsied, from the know- 
ledge that their labours must be unremunerative, 
and that failure can be the sole result ; it is most 
distressing to witness this, and at the same time 
tobe aware that much of the misery from which 
they are suffering, and that which awaits them, is 
ofa nature which they are unable to avert by any 
wts oftheir own. It is pitiable to witness a fine 
colony daily deteriorating ; a land enjoying almost 
every blessing under heaven, suffering from a 
thock from which it does not rally ; but the deepest 
jang of all, to an Englishman, is to see the hearts 
ind affections of a whole population becoming 
gradually alienated from the country which he 
loves. Suffering from such feelings, I have deemed 
itmy duty to suggest a plan which might afford 
some temporary relief ; which, having been adopted 
for the benefit of other portions of the empire, 
night fairly be applied to this ; and which, having 

proposed for them by [er Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and having received the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, has all the weight of their authority to 
support it. Did I not see a prospect, I think a 
better one than in any other in the West Indies, 
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such assistance be offered as would enable the 
cultivation to continue ?” 


It then goes on to say— 


“ IT could quote to your Lordship estates, as far 
as their soil is concerned, of great value, and giv- 
ing, previously to emancipation, a large income, 
on which the whole of the redemption money was 
expended in improvements—which were entirely 
free from debt at that time—and which are now 
mortgaged almost to their full value, and their 
proprietors—resident Creoles too—from being in 
good circumstances, reduced to the last extremi- 
ties. In these cases, the want of labour at a fair 
| rate has been the chief cause of their embarrass- 
ments ; they surely have some claim for assist- 
ance from the mother country. Iam aware of 


the difficulties of the Imperial Government ; it is 
furthest from my wish to add to them; and I 
only offer the subject of a loan for the purposes 
| stated above, as a suggestion which may be feasi- 
| ble, and which would be most acceptable.” 





| But mark this—this is the language that 
foe own Governor holds—this is the lan- 
guage which has been kept back from the 
Committee :— 
“ Moreover, under the present grave cireum- 
| stances of Europe and the world in general, I 
would add, that, if the power of England and her 
| interests are to be maintained in this portion of 
| it—and I think they are worth maintaining—it 
n ey g 
| would not be impolitic that some sympathy of a 
| practical nature should be shown, and as early as 
| practicable, by the mother country.” 


The Governor who has obtained so much 
of the confidence of the country, and who 
so much deserves the admiration of this 
House, writes a despatch of that charac- 
ter; and I ask the hon. Gentleman who is 
here on behalf of the Colonial Office to an- 
swer me why it was that that despatch 
jhad been kept back from the Committee 
| appointed to consider whether any mea- 
| sures of relief should be adopted by Par- 
|liament for our West India colonies? I 
| shall wait for a satisfactory answer to that 
question from him or from the noble Lord 
| at the head of the Government. I answer 
| for it that the noble Lord—I answer for it 
| that the right hon. Gentleman who sat on 
|that Committee as the representative of 
| the Government—knew as little of the ex- 
| istence of that despatch as the other Mem- 
| bers of the Committee. 1 answer for it 





if getting this colony through the present crisis, [| that that right hon. Gentleman was as 


should not venture to propose that advances should | little aware of these authorities when he 
bemade ; but looking to the fertility of its soil, and | 


the almost certainty of favourable seasons, I be- | 
lieve that with assistance, there can be little doubt 
fits ultimate success. But to be enabled to 
tarry on the cultivation there is an absolute want 
ofmoney, and there is no probability of any being 


supported Mr. Wilson’s resolutions and re- 
pudiated those of the hon. Member for 
| Droitwich, as the other Members of the 
'Committee. But let me tell the noble 
| Lord at the head of the Government, and 


udvanced by capitalists. The question, therefore ‘ . 
is, shall the iiecien be pO ma to cease, and | the noble Earl at the head of the Colonial 
estates to go to ruin? for neglect for a very | Office, this is not the way to govern the 
thort time in this climate ensures ruin; or shail| colonies of this country—this is not the 
i 


| 
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way to retain their attachment—this is 
not the way to retain their affections; nor 
is it the mode to retain the esteem or the 
attachment of the British public on this 
side of the Atlantic. Let me tell them 
that there is nothing calculated to rouse 
the indignation of the British nation more 
than when they think they see a packed 
jury trying any criminal, however atro- 
cious. I complain not of a packed jury 
upstairs. Men more honourable and more 
determined to get at the truth never as- 
sembled together. But I complain that 
the witnesses were cooped up—that the 
evidence was kept back—and that those 
witnesses who told weil for the colonists 
were spirited away, while the witnesses 
who could speak against the colonists and 
their interests were anxiously brought for- 
ward. I recommend to the noble Earl at 
the head of the Colonial Office to pay at- 
tention and some regard to the advice of a 
great Whig statesman of old, who has said 
with great truth, ‘‘ A refined policy ever 
has been the parent of confusion, and ever 
will be so long as the world endures. Plain 
honest intention, which may as easily be 
discovered as fraud will surely be detected 
at last, is of no mean force in the govern- 
ment of mankind.”’ 

Lorp J. RUSSELL rose and said: If 
the House intends to finish the debate to- 
night, I will certainly proceed to address 
it; but if the House intends to adjourn the 
debate, seeing that so many Members are 
unaware of an intention to divide, I shall 
not address it. I would rather wish at 


Sugar Duties— 


this late hour not to address the House; | 
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tify the noble Lord in bringing forwany 
against him the charge which he hag this 
night preferred. I defy the noble Lord to 
say that there is anything in the charagte, 
of my noble Friend—anything he has ever 
done in his public life—that would justify 
anybody in casting the slightest stain o 
his integrity, which is as pure and Ungues. 
tioned as that of any man who hag ey 
been engaged in the concerns of public 
life. And upon what is it that the noble 
Lord founds this imputation? It is ong 
proceeding that took place in the Colonigl 
Office with regard to a despatch that g. 
rived on the 27th of March. I mean to 
speak as to that despatch, because there 
has been time to examine into the circum. 
stances connected with it, and therefore | 
aim in some degree aware of them. I am 
not aware of every particular circumstance 
that may occur as to the transaction of 
business at the Colonial Office; but this I 
know, that it has been for many years the 
established practice of that office, that 
when despatches are received, they first 
go to the particular department to which 
they belong—to the West India depart. 
ment if they are West India despatches; 
that there a minute is made upon them; 
that they then go to the Under Secretary 
of State, and afterwards to the Secretary 
of State. As there arrive great numbers 
of despatches by every mail, increasing as 
they are every year, there are very often 
| large boxes and cases of papers whieh the 
| persons in the different departments of the 
office have to examine; but that is the 
usual practice and conduct of the offie, 





but I expected some one would move the | It appears that this despatch, according to 
adjournment of the debate when the noble that practice, was, on the 27th of Mareh, 
Lord (Lord G. Bentinek) sat down. I had|in the hands of one of the clerks of the 


in that case resolved to take the opportu- 
nity of saying a few words on the attack 
which the noble Lord has made on my 
noble Friend the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies. Perhaps similar attacks will be made 
on Monday evening, should the adjourn- 
ment now be moved; and I shall then take 
the opportunity of replying to such, should 
they be brought forward. 

Mr. G. THOMPSON moved the ad- 
journment of the debate, and 

Lorp J. RUSSELL again rose. In 
replying, Sir, as far as I can, to the 
charges which the noble Lord has brought 
against my noble Friend the Secretary of 
the Colonies, you will first permit me to 
say that there is nothing in the character 
of my noble Friend—there is nothing 
either in his public or private life—to jus- 


| office, to whom the conduet of the West 
| India business is intrusted; he wrote upon 
it a minute, that it appeared to him that 
| it was a despatch of importance, and that, 

in his opinion, it ought to be laid before 
| the Committee. On the same day my hon. 
| Friend assented to that proposal; and on 
ithe 30th of March, Earl Grey made a 

minute that the despatch was to be Jaid 
| before the Committee. Now that, I can 
venture to say, from some practice in the 
| Colonial Office, is according to the usual 
| course of the office. There was no discus- 
| sion—it does not follow in the least that 
| there was any discussion; unless there 1s 
| any question upon which the Under Seere- 

tary wishes to consult the Chief Secretary, 
| that minute is made, and the despatch pro- 
| ceeds according to the direction which is 
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‘on, If there is an answer to that de- 
spateh, minute is made, in the same 
yay, upon the despatch. The Secretary 


of State naturally supposed, having given | 


ihat direction, that the despatch would 


roeeed in the regular manner, be laid be- | 


fore the Committee, and be printed. I do 
wt suppose that Earl Grey would inquire 
each day as to the printing of the despatch, 
or in what state it was on a particular 
jay, On the 5th of April, my hon. Friend 
(Mr, Hawes) was examined before the 
Committee with respect to certain de- 
patches. v 
question which the noble Lord has read, 
aud my hon. Friend answered— 

«] imagine you allude to the blue book—to the 
anual aceount from Jamaica,” 

Mr, Goulburn goes on— 

“There is no account of the state of the island, 
ud in the other cases ?” 
The answer is— 

“That is generally comprised in the annual 
report called the blue book. 
have not received it. 

“Does not the Governor write despatches to 
the Colonial Office on the subject of the state of 
the island, besides that one particular paper, in 
the course of the year ?—Yes, certainly; but I 


am not aware of any despatches from him of any | 
importance which have been withheld from the | 


Committee ?’’ 
My hon. Friend had had the despatch be- 
fre him a few days previously; he had 


given his opinion that it should be sent to | 


the Committee. Lord Grey had confirmed 


that decision, and my hon. Friend ‘natu- | 


nlly supposed that that despatch was then 
tither laid before the Committee, or was in 
the course of printing, and would be laid 
before it. Another question is asked— 

“We have received from other colonies very 
considerable details as to the state of those colo- 
lies, and as to the prospects of agriculture ; but 
fom Jamaica I can find not!.iay of the kind.” 
The answer is— 

“Until very recently I think there has been no 
sch general despatch received.” 


uplying very clearly that very recently | 


there had been such a despatch received— 
“That despatch is now printing for this Com- 
uittee; Lought to add, that the Governor has 
en in the island a very short time.” 


That last remark does not apply particu- 
larly to the despatch; but my hon. Friend 
‘ated in his answer that there was a de- 
patch received, and that it was printing 


forthe Committee. I think, after he had 
§ven that information, that there had been 
4 despatch received, which despatch was 
telved on the 27th of March, it was 


{June 23} 


Mr. Goulburn asked him the | 


The fact is, that we | 
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|rather for the Committee, and rather for 
the noble Lord, to ask for that despatch, 
and ask where it was, than for the Secre- 
tary of State to inquire whether or not 
his order had heen obeyed. The noble 
Lord has gone on to another case, with 
respect to which I am not informed, but 
| with respect to which I have no doubt that 
| when my hon. Friend shall make the same 
| inquiries he will give an answer which 
shall be as direct to the imputations the 
| noble Lord has thus made, as the answer 
| which is now given to this imputation. It 
appears to me that the noble Lord is not 
|in any way justified from the facts that 
| have just been stated, in supposing that 
my noble Friend wished to conceal or to 
| suppress any despatch, or to withhold it 
from the Committee. Had it been his 
| wish to withhold or suppress despatches, 
his object would have been much rather to 
| withhold them from the knowledge of this 
House, in which the debate was to take 
place, than from the knowledge of the 
Committee; but it appears that no sooner 
had the despatch come to his hands, than 
he desired that it should be given to the 
Committee. Now, I must say, generally, 
with regard to these matters, quite apart 
from the conduct of my noble Friend, and 
| generally with regard to the conduct of 
|men high in public office, that these mean 
frauds — these extremely dishonourable 
tricks—which the noble Lord imputes to 
them, are not the faults and characteristics 
of men who are high in public office in 
this country. They are characteristics of 
men who are engaged in pursuits which 
the noble Lord long followed. The noble 
| Lord very greatly distinguished himself in 
detecting a fraud of that nature with re- 
spect to the name or the age of a horse, 
in which he showed very great quickness 
of apprehension. But when the noble Lord 
comes forward and imputes to a man of 
the character of my noble Friend—when 
| he imputes to a man of the character of 
Lord Grey fraudulent conduct, with a view 
of suppressing the truth, with a view of 
| evading the disclosure of the truth—I say 
he totally misconceives the character of 
| Lord Grey. He totally misconceives the 
character of any man with whom I have 
been acquainted—of any party who has 
been high in office in this country for a 
long term of years, in throwing out those 
imputations, utterly unfounded as they are 
| —utterly unfounded as they are, I repeat 
| again, because to charge Lord Grey with 
| anything like fraud—with anything like 
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meanness—is an imputation to which he, 
of almost all men, is the least liable. I 
say it is true, generally, that no such 
charges can safely be preferred. They 
belong rather to those pursuits in which 
the noble Lord— And | am satisfied that 
when the whole of these matters come to 
be discussed, it will be the general convic- 
tion of the world that the noble Lord has 
done in this instance as he has done in some 
other instances—one I remember, of a 
right hon. Gentleman lately the Prime | 
Minister of this country—another occurred | 
within these few days, with respect to a 
gentleman who holds a subordinate situa- 
tion in the office of the Board of Trade— 
I say, that when the noble Lord makes 
these reckless and unfounded imputations, 
it will be found that he will not injure the | 
character of those whom he attacks, but 
he will injure his own character for com- 
mon justice and honour. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I cannot help 
thinking that had the noble Lord who has | 
just addressed the House been silent—had 
he left the debate to terminate as it seemed | 
about to terminate; or, if he had intrusted | 
its future destinies to the volunteer who | 
suddenly rose up to move the adjournment, 


Sugar Duties— 








both the reputation of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and the reputation 
of the noble Lord would have suffered 


less. The House can judge whether 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
has been vindicated with much success. 
The noble Lord has chosen his own 
battle-field. The debate might have been | 
adjourned; he might have met the state- | 
ment of the noble Lord the Member for | 
King’s Lynn—he might have met any 
statement which had been brought forward 
evidently with so much consideration, and 
which was supported, let me remind the 
House, right or wrong, with so much 
detail, and with so much testimony— 
the noble Lord, in the legitimate method, 
might have taken the opportunity which 
was offered to him to meet it in the 
regular course of the debate, and he might 
have made an answer to the statement of 
my noble Friend, and he might have con- 
futed him, if it were in his power to con- 
fute him. I admire the ardour of a man 
who cannot be restrained when he feels it | 
is in his power to fulfil a great duty. But | 
then let me remind the House that the | 
condition of such conduct is that the duty | 
shall be fulfilled. Has the noble Lord said 
anything which ought to influence the opi- 
nion of the House upon this subject? The 
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noble Lord commenced his answer by , 
miserable criticism, and some of the top. 
tine of office—namely, that a minute 
made upon a despatch, and that that did not 
imply, as my noble Friend casually seemej 
to infer, that a discussion. had taken 
But what has this to do with the great me. 
rits of the case? My noble Friend majp 
a statement that there had been a sy 

sio veri on the part of a high funeti 

of the country. He produced the ¢ases 
of the despatches of three Governors of ¢. 


| lonies that had been suppressed, those de. 


spatches containing most important infor. 
mation on a subject of the greatest interest 
which had been submitted to a Committes 
of this House. What is the answer of the 
noble Lord? He only notices one of the 
three cases, and he only notices that in. 
stance to say he knows nothing about it, 
It is not decorous, it is not decent in the 
noble Lord to meet a statement so de 
tailed and so powerful as that made by my 
noble Friend in such a manner and in gueh 
a spirit. What is it to me, what is it to 
the people of England, that the noble Lord 
opposite, and the great gentlemen and no 
blemen with whom he acts, are by his ipse 
dizit incapable of anything that is impro- 
per or fraudulent? That may be the opi- 
nion of the noble Lord. I, for one, wish 
it ever to be the opinion of this House and 
of the country. But that high reputation 
can only be cherished by meeting charges 
boldly—by meeting them with counter ev: 
dencé—and not by attempting to ride over 
a case like this by appealing to his great 
position and to the pedigree of his (ol 
leagues, and by asking the House of Com- 
mons whether they think it possible that 
such very great gentlemen and noblema 
of such high descent, can be eapable 
conduct which it has been proved before 
this House and the country they have 
pursued. I hardly know, Sir, whether | 
should deign to notice some of the observ 
tions of the noble Lord. How one of his 
sneers against a noble pastime of this cou 
try may be estimated by hon. Gentlemen 
in this House I stop not to inquire; bit 
this I know from his own admission, thst 
the proceedings of my noble Friend, i 
the very case to which the noble Lord 
referred, as on subsequent occasions 2 
this House, proved of good service; ani 
I believe the same determined spirit 
honesty, the same indefatigable spirit ¢ 
investigation, the same courage that 
not be cowed by any bravo, whatever mi) 
be his position, the same high spirit that 
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yill not be bullied either in the ring or in 
the House of Commons, the same acute- 
yess and the same vigilance may be 
brought to bear with great effect in an in- 
ystigation of the manner in which our 
colonial affairs are carried on. I ask you 
to remember that that case in private life 
to which the noble Lord the First Minister 
of the Crown referred with such excessive 
taste and such perfect temper, led to this 
eonsequence—that some of the gentlemen 
of England, as great gentlemen as any of 
the noble Lord’s Colleagues, met together 
toexpress their gratitude to my noble Friend 
for his conduct, and to thank him for having 
vindicated the purity of a pastime which 
has degenerated with the spirit of the age. 
And who, Sir, was the chairman of that 
meeting? His Grace the Duke of Bedford. 
But, because the Duke of Bedford is a 
seward of the Jockey Club—because he 
vas the chairman of the meeting which did 
honour to my noble Friend, and founded 
that contribution which my noble Friend, 
wlike other public characters, refused, and 
handed to that club whose honest feeling 
he wished to improve, as he wishes to im- 
prove the moral tone and honest spirit of 
the Colonial Office—is the Duke of Bed- 
ford on these accounts disqualified for the 
fice of a Privy Councillor? Does the 
wble Lord the First Minister-of the Crown 
shrink from his Grace of Bedford when 
ay subject of importance, especially re- 
yecting the administration of our colonies, 
sconeerned ? Does he never condescend 
toconsult that man of great sagacity, ex- 
yerience, and honour ? Or, when he meets 
him, does he say, ‘‘ Avaunt! I and my 
(Colleagues are men of such high character 
tat we cannot condescend to speak to a 
nan who has been seen at Newmarket ?”’ 
Sir, the charges made against the Colonial 
fice are before the country. They must 
be answered. 
preside over the Committee for four months 
if unparalleled labour, to allow that such 
answer as has been so unnecessarily 
wlunteered to-night is satisfactory. This 
the return of the Government to the 
Chairman of the Committee. But this re- 
uinds me that the evidence taken before 
that Committee was for fifty-six days be- 
we the Secretary of State; he was per- 
fetly aware of all the evidence that was 
gen; he was fully cognisant of all those 
‘s-examinations which have so often 
Ureferred to to-night. I say, Sir, that 
ee charges are before the country. 
hey have not been lightly made, and they 
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My noble Friend did not } 
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shall not be lightly answered. Is this case 
to be regarded as if it was the first time 
that despatches have been treated unsatis- 
factorily by an Administration? Why, 
remember the despatches of Sir Alexander 
Burnes, the most important passages and 
paragraphs of which were suppressed. But 
there is a greater question than the con- 
duct of the Colonial Office elicited by the 
observations of the noble Lord the First 
Minister of the Crown to-night. The ques- 
tion between the Secretary of State and 
my noble Friend must be settled, and it 
can only be settled by the charges being 
amply met and completely confuted. I 
leave the greater point to the House of 
Commons. They must vindicate the free- 
dom of debate, and show—as they have 
done pretty significantly this evening—that 
they will not tolerate such conduct as has 
been exhibited by the noble Lord the First 
Minister of the Crown. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Mr. Speaker, I 
certainly do not rise because I think that 
any defence, either on my part or on that 
of any other person, is necessary for my 
noble Friend the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury from the attack which has been made 
upon him. But, Sir, the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn (Lord G. Ben- 
tinck) thought fit, in the course of the 
speech he has addressed to the House, to 
contrast my conduct with that of my noble 
Friend Lord Grey, and my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies (Mr. 
Hawes), and to state that he believed if I 
had been placed in the same circumstances 
in which they have been placed I should 
not have acted in the same manner. Sir, 
it is less in justice to my noble and hon. 
Friends than to my own feelings that I rise 
to declare that I cannot accept that com- 
pliment from the noble Lord. I have acted 
for many years with my noble and hon. 
Friends; I know them well in public and 
private life; and I should be ashamed of 
myself if I shrank from declaring my con- 
viction that they are as incapable as any 
men alive of acting in the manner imputed 
to them by the noble Lord. What, in real- 
ity, was the imputation? It is not that 
in the discharge of his public duty my noble 
Friend committed any error or mistake. 
No; the charge was one which ought surely 
not to be made against any man, much less 
against any man holding the position, and, 
I will say, holding, what is much higher, 
the character of my noble Friend, Lord 
Grey: it was this, that he wilfully and de- 
signedly committed a fraud upon the House 
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of Commons by purposely withholding im- 
portant evidence in his possession, and that 
he had since concocted minutes to bear out 
the statement made in his vindication. Can 
the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn, then, be surprised that my noble 
Friend rose with great warmth to repel 
such a charge? I quite agree with my 
noble Friend that it is too much the habit 
of the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn to indulge in imputations of this de- 
scription. I do not—I hope I never shall 
—complain of any attacks, however severe, 
on any public men, imputing to them pub- 
lie misconduct of any kind which can justly 
be charged against them; but what I do 
say, is, that no man has a right, except on 
the clearest evidence, to make a charge 
such as that of wilful fraud against a 
public servant. This is not the first in- 
stance in which the noble Lord has re- 
sorted to this course. I have observed 
it in several other instances. I can 
state the instance of a Gentleman in my 
own office, the Secretary of the Board of 
Trade, Mr. Porter. I won’t enter into 
particulars. Mr. Porter presents a return 
to the House of Commons, which may or 
may not be inaccurate. But what does the 
noble Lord do? He takes for granted that 
any mistake which may have occurred must 
have arisen from the very worst motives, 
and so he brings a charge against a man 
whom I know to be as honourable a man 
as any in this House. He thinks himself 
justified in bringing against that gentleman 
a charge of wilful perversion of the truth. 
I will mention another instance—which I 
know gave great pain to one of the most 
valuable public servants and one of the 
most honourable men in this country—I 
mean the Chairman of the Excise, Mr. 
John Wood. He was examined before the 
Committee of which the noble Lord was 
Chairman. He gave his evidence not only 
ably, but honestly and uprightly, as every 
one would expect who knows that gentle- 
man. In the draught report the noble 
Lord used an expression which I know 
was very offensive to the feelings of Mr. 
Wood; and the draught report remains on 
the minutes of the Committee, though had 
it been pressed for adoption I should have 
proposed that the expression should be ex- 
punged, and I have no doubt that I should 
have been supported by the Committee in 
doing so. The noble Lord had described 
Mr. John Wood as having ‘‘ fenced ”’ with 
the questions put to him. Mr. John Wood 
came to me with great indignation. I will 
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tell the House the answer I gave him— 
that if the expression had been used } 
any Member but the Member for King’s 
Lynn I confess I should have attached 
considerable importance to it. But it js 
characteristic of the noble Lord that he 
always thinks the smallest inaccuracy or 
error must be imputed to some design of 
wilfully misrepresenting or perverting the 
truth. I very deeply regret this disposi. 
tion on his part. I have seen it very often, 
and it affects very materially the force of 
any charge he can bring against any pub. 
lic servant. With respect to the question 
immediately before the House— [An Hon, 
MemBeR: Adjournment?] I don’t think 
the hon. Member opposite spoke very par. 
ticularly to the question of adjournment. | 
will only say that I do not think the noble 
Lord has any shadow of foundation for be- 
lieving that there has been any intention 
to suppress evidence. The hon. Member 
who has just addressed the House wished 
the House to regard as of no importance 
to the case whether or not there had been 
any discussion in the Colonial Office on the 
production of the despatch. But the noble 
Lord the Member for King’s Lynn laid 
great stress on that fact. He said, the 
notes on this despatch showed that there 
had been great discussion in the Colonial 
Office on the subject. I don’t think the 
noble Lord made out the smallest primd 
It is too much for the noble 
Lord to make charges of this description 
against men of the highest and most in- 
disputable honour which rested on such 
trumpery grounds. 

Sir E. BUXTON: I was a Member of 
the Committee referred to, and I was pre- 
sent during the examination of Mr. Hawes. 
It is quite unnecessary for me to go through 
the details of the evidence upon which this 
charge is sought to be established. I can 
of course give only my evidence rather in 
the character of a juryman than of a wit 
ness; but I must say that I believe the 
charge which the noble Lord has brought 
forward against the hon. Gentleman to be 
wholly, entirely, and utterly without foun- 
dation. Having voted against the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade through the whole course of this 
question—having reasons of my own for 
supporting the West Indian interests— 
think it would be most unjustifiable for 
me to sit quietly by and hear the charge 
made without at least stating my firm con 
viction of the innovence of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. When I read the charge the 
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sewspaper I was astonished; and I could 
wot bring myself to believe that there was 
roof of any such charge against the 
joble Lord or against my noble Friend. 
I fully agree that it was unfortunate 
fatan error was made; but I fully be- 
jeve that it was an error, and nothing 
but an error. 

Mr. ANSTEY: I rise to notice one 

int in the defence of the First Minister 
ofthe Crown, which seems to have escaped 
theattention of the hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire. The noble Lord seems to 
rst his defence of the noble Earl that the 
curse taken upon this occasion has been 
in strict conformity with former precedent. 
Now, on Tuesday next we shall feel it our 
duty to show that the complaints from the 
lonies of neglect and want of attention 
to their interests depends very much upon 
this circumstance. We shall feel it our 
duty to show that the Colonial Office, for 
wen years confessedly, but as I believe 
fr many more, has been nothing but a 
ink of corruption and abuse. 

Mr. HAWES: I cannot allow this dis- 
cussion to terminate without saying a few 
words, The noble Lord has twice brought 
frvard charges against me which it was 


utterly impossible for any one to meet with- 


wt previous notice. The first charge I 
net by stating here in my place that no 
despatches had been withheld from the 
(Committee. The first time the House met 
ifterwards 1 stated in my place that the 
iespatch ef the 27th of March was minuted 
ty one of the gentlemen of the Colonial 
(fice as an important despatch, and as 
me which ought to be communicated to 
the Committee. It was also minuted by 
ihe Assistant Under Secretary of State to 
the same effect. I minuted it to the same 
feet the same day. We all made the 
ame minute on the same day, that that 
lespatch ought to be laid before the Com- 
mittee; to which my noble Friend the Se- 
etary of State on the 30th added his 
minute to the same effect. The noble 
Lord's first shabby imputation I met thus 
vith a distinct explanation. The noble 
Lord now pursues the same course, bring- 
ga charge against me without notice on 
niday night, so that I cannot meet it be- 
fore Monday. The noble Lord, knowing 
that it is impossible for me, in respect to 
charges of this kind, to meet them without 
‘uments and dates, again selects Friday 
tight—to fling abroad his calumnies till 
mday, and on Monday I will state the 
twh to this House, But that is not all. 
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The noble Lord has made a charge which 
I mean to call on him to prove; and which 
he ought not to have made, unless he is 
in a condition to prove it. I tell him that 
that charge is wholly and entirely false. 
[Mr. Speaker: The hon. Member does 
not mean to say, I presume, that the noble 
Lord has knowingly made a false charge ? ] 
I simply said to the House that the charge 
is distinctly false, and the noble Lord best 
knows himself how far he is liable to the 
other imputation. What is the charge 
which the noble Lord made? [ Jnterrup- 
tion.] I suppose I am addressing myself 
to Gentlemen. And I suppose that when 
a gross and scandalous imputation is cast 
on me, I am to be heard by those Gentle- 
men who heard and cheered the charge. 
What was that charge? It was, that all 
these minutes on that despatch, made b 

a gentleman in the Colonial Office of the 
highest respectability and honour, and who 
is known to Gentlemen in this House who 
have served as Secretary of State in that 
department, were concocted — that the 
Assistant Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, that I and my noble Friend 
(Earl Grey) concocted that minute, and 
dated it after we apprehended, I sup- 
pose, that our fraudulent conduct would 
be discovered—that we hastily and shame- 
fully— [‘*No, no!”] Yes, that was 
the charge—I am not going to let the 
noble Lord off—that we shamefully, dis- 
gracefully, dishonourably concocted — for 
that was the word —that minute after- 
wards, in order to enable us to explain 
it to the House. And is it the conduct 
of English Gentlemen here to make such 
charges without notice? [Jnterruption. | 
I claim the protection of the House from 
that charge. I ask for that charge to be 
investigated. [Mr. Disrarti: That is ri- 
ding off.] Riding off, indeed! When the 
noble Lord has made a charge against an 
humble individual like myself, whose pri- 
vate and public character depends on the 
truth or groundlessness of it, and when I 
call on him to prove it, his Fidus Achates 
stand up and says “I am riding off.” 
That is his sense of honour and gentle- 
manly feeling. I call on the noble Lord 
to prove that charge. [Mr. Disrazui: He 
has not made it.] Iam astonished. The 
noble Lord did or did not say that that 
minute was concocted. I heard the word. 
The noble Lord does not now withdraw the 
word. If he used it, I call on this House, 
and every Gentleman here, to insist on that 
charge being investigated and proved. 1 


2P2 
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say that it is absolutely and entirely false. 
With respect to the other charge which 
the noble Lord has made, I will take the 
first opportunity again of inquiring what 
foundation there is for it—I believe there 
is none—and I will state the result to the 
House. 

Lorpv G. BENTINCK: T shall not 
bandy from one side of the House to the 
other charges of falsehood; but this is 
what I say, and charge the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies with, on 
evidence which I laid before the House in 
substantiation of the charge. I said that 
if these minutes and memorandums were 
not got up subsequently to his examination 
of the 5th of April, he was troubled with 
the shortest memory since the days of 
green-bag notoriety, when Theodore Ma- 
jocchi gave his answer of Non mi ri- 
cordo. That was the charge I made; 
and the hon. Gentleman may take his 
option whether or not, after these various 
discussions and various minutes to which 
he affixed his name, he on the 5th of April 
could not remember the receipt of any 
despatch of an important nature—that he 
could not on the 5th of April recollect, 
notwithstanding three separate discussions 
on the subject of that despatch and its 
importance, that any important despatch, 
or that any despatch connected with the 
agriculture and social state of Jamaica, 
had been received. That is the charge I 
make against the hon. Gentleman; and I 
care nothing whether he makes his defence 
against the one or the other of the horns 
of the dilemma on which I place him, and 
from which he cannot escape. And though 
I will not say ‘* This is false,’’ and though 
I will not condescend to use the terms the 
noble Lord opposite has used towards me 
—though I feel nothing but regret that 
any one of the name of Russell, and, above 
all, the brother of the Duke of Bedford, 
whom I so much esteem and look up to, 
should have cast such an insinuation as he 
has done on the merits of this impeachment 
of a high Minister of State—I am prepared 
to stand before this House and the country, 
and to be judged, not by charges of false- 
hood such as have been made on the other 
side of the House, but on the facts us they 
can be maintained or refuted. 


Sugar Duties— 


Mr. H. BAILLIE: I wish to put a! 


question to the hon. Under Secretary for 
the Colonies with respect to this celebrated 
minute. The hon. Gentleman states that 
the words of the minute are, ‘‘ that it ought 
to be referred to the Committee.’’ I wish 
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to ask whether the words are not * that 
it should be referred to the Comittas 
after it is answered.’’ This would consti. 
tute a considerable difference. With’. 
spect to the indignation which the’ hop, 
Gentleman has exhibited in this Honse, | 
ean only say that I heard him declare mos 
solemnly to the right hon. Member fy 
Cambridge University, when asked whether 
he had received any despatch from J. 
maica with respect to the distress of that 
island, that he had received no despatch 
from Governor Grey, with respect to the 
distress of Jamaica, though he had that 
despatch in his possession at the time, 

Mr. HAWES: In answer to the 
tion put by the hon. Member, I have to 
say that the words on the minute are, | 
think, ‘that it should be referred to the 
Committee which is now sitting,” without 
any reservation or qualification whatever, 
With respect to the question put by the 
right hon. Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity, and which the hon. Member has 
referred to, I think that all those questions 
were asked after I had been examined be- 
fore the Committee; and after the arrival 
of the packets at that time the question 
was asked. The question, therefore, was 
answered with reference to the arrivals by 
those particular packets which had arrived. 
That despatch, I concluded, was sent to 
the Committee, of which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Cambridge was a Member; and I con- 
cluded he was in possession of that de- 
spatch. I answered, therefore, the ques- 
tion simply in reference to subsequent ar- 
rivals; and there has been some confusion 
thrown over this matter by the first ques- 
tion of the right hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge University referring to what is ealled 
the blue book, giving a general deserip- 
tion of the colony. . You will see that the 
answer had reference to that, and shows 
that I put that construction on it. I a- 
swered both in reference to the arrivals by 
those particular packets I have alluded to, 
and in reference to what is called the blue 
book. 

Mr. MILES was quite sorry so much 
warmth had taken place about the charge 
against the Colonial Office. He cared not 
whether by Earl Grey, the hon. Gentleman 
opposite, or the clerks under them, but the 
fact was, that a despatch necessary t0 
laid before the Committee before they came 
to an adjudication, was suppressed— at 
the despatch was in their possession on the 
27th of March—that on the Sth of April 
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the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies was examined—that he 
sferwards had the power of looking over 
jj evidence, and the despatch being asked 
for by the Committee, he was the person 
sho must look to the despatch being duly 
nted, because it would not do on such 
a oceasion to throw it on a clerk. Having 
hen on the Committee on the Naval Esti- 
mates, he was not astonished at anything 
that took place, or that an attack should 
be made on the Colonial Office for the sup- 
jon of this despatch. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down says it 
yill not do to throw the fault on the clerk; 
but what if it happens that the duty of 
transmitting the despatch to the Com- 
mittee rested with the clerk, or some 
sbordinate person in the department ? 
Now, in matters of this sort, it is as well 
tobe correct; and I think one hon. Gen- 
deman stated a few minutes ago, that my 
hon, Friend had said, when examined be- 
fore the Committee, that he was not aware 
that any despatch, of the nature of that 
which was under discussion in the Com- 
nittee, had been received in the Colonial 
(fice, Now, in point of fact, that is not 
the answer which my hon. Friend gave. 
{Lord GeorcE Bentinck: I read the an- 
srer.] If the noble Lord will allow me, I 
vill prefer reading the answer again; the 
House should, as often as possible, know 
the exact words that were used. Some- 
thing turns on the particular expression. 
The question is— 

“Does not the Governor write despatches to 
the Colonial Office on the subject of the state of 
the islands, besides that one particular paper in 
the course of the year ?—Yes, certainly; but Iam 
tot aware of any despatches from him of any im- 
portance,” 

That which was stated just now as the an- 
swer of my hon. Friend is not the answer. 
The evidence goes on— 

“We have received from other colonies very 
considerable details as to the state of those co- 
ltnies, and as to the prospects of agriculture ; but 
fom Jamaica I can fi! nothing of the kind.” 
But that is a question—it is not the answer 
omy hon. Friend. I quite understand 
wow why it is there has been such an ex- 
pression from many hon. Members in this 
House. They have mistaken the question 
forthe answer. And having explained to 
them that that which they took for the an- 
‘wer Was in point of fact the question, I 
vil now, with the permission of the House, 

ad the answer to the question. It cer- 
laimly is an inconvenient practice which 
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prevails frequently on Committees, to put 
the question in the shape of an assertion, 
instead of in the shape of an inquiry, and 
therefore it is very natural that the reader 
may be misled. Then this assertion, which is 
meant fo: a question, brings from my hon. 
Friend the following answer; but before I 
give the answer let me state again that my 
hon. Friend says in reply to the first ques- 
tion, that he is not aware that any despatch 
of the kind mentioned had been withheld 
from the Committee. He did not say he 
was not aware that any such had been re- 
ceived. And why did he say he was not 
aware that it had been withheld? Because 
he had made a minute, and the noble Lord 
at the head of the Colonial Office had made 
a minute, and directions had been given in 
the ordinary method of office, that the de- 
spatch should be transmitted to the Com- 
mittee. And my hon. Friend was fully 
entitled to imagine and suppose the de- 
spatch had been sent to the Committee; 
and therefore my hon. Friend, when he 
stated that he was not aware that such a 
despatch had been withheld, was speaking 
under a justifiable natural conviction that 
the directions given had been carried into 
execution, and that the persons whose duty 
it was to transmit the despatch had trans- 
mitted it. Now we come to the second 
question :— 

“ We have received from other colonies a very 
detailed agricultural account of the state of those 
colonies as to the prospects of agriculture, but 
from Jamaica I can find nothing of the kind ?” 
What is the answer? [‘* Read!”] You 
must allow me to make a few comments 
before I read. If my hon. Friend intended 
to suppress the fact that such a despatch 
had been received, his answer would have 
been that no such information had been re- 
ceived; but what does my hon. Friend 
reply? He says— 

“ Until very recently, Ithink there has been no 

such general despatch received.” 
What is that but affirming that, recently, 
such a despatch had been received. So 
far from its being attempted to conceal or 
to suppress the fact, it is a direct assertion 
that such a despatch had been received, 
and the previous question shows that my 
hon. I’riend was under the impression that 
the despatch which was received a few days 
before had been sent to the Committee. 
‘‘ The despatch is now preparing for the 
Committee.’’ Is that withholding the know- 
ledge of the despatch? Is that the an- 
swer of a man who meant to suppress the 
existence of the despatch ? 
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* T ought to add, that the Governor has been a 
very short time in thecolony. There is a despatch, 
but not of the nature to which the right hon Gen- 
tleman refers; however, whatever we have will 
be furnished.” 

I am sure that these three questions and 
answers, taken together, and read as they 
are printed, and not as the hon. Gentlemen 
have examined them, show conclusively 
that so far from there having been the 
slightest disposition or intention of conceal- 
ing anything or withholding anything from 
the Committee, my hon. Friend acted under 
the firm conviction any man in his official 
situation would have entertained, that di- 
rections, officially given, had been officially 
carried into execution; that such a des- 
patch existed; and it was for the Committee, 
when they found the despatch announced by 
my hon. Friend was not delivered to them, 
to have pursued the inquiry—to have asked 
where the despatch was, and why it was not 
delivered to them; and if blame lies at 
any man’s door, for the despatch not having 
been given to the Committee before the 
Committee made a report, I think the 
blame is as much to be shared by the 
Members of the Committee, who, having 
had notice of the existence of the despatch, 


Sugar Duties— 


and of the intention of the Colonial Office | 


to send it, made no inquiries upon the sub- 
ject, or as to the person who omitted to 
send it. 

Mr. HENLEY observed that the Prime 


Minister had referred the whole matter to | 
the head of the Colonial Department, and | 
expended a great deal of virtuous indigna- | 
tion that any Gentleman should think that | 


the noble Lord had done anything wrong. 
But that did not exactly answer. 
came the Under Secretary for the Colonies, 
who entered into a regular disquisition on 
the question; but neither was that attended 
with any satisfactory result. The noble 


Lord at the head of the Foreign Depart- | 


ment then dived to the bottom of the Co- 
lonial Office, and could think of no better 
expedient than that of fixing on an unfor- 
tunate clerk, on whom he threw all the 
censure for neglecting to send up the des- 
patch. The noble Lord then quibbled about 
questions and answers; but the whole mat- 
ter, after all, was a very simple one. It 
was easy to bandy angry expressions from 
one side to the other; but, after all, the 
question was one of facts. How did the 
questions and the answers to them hang 
together? The Under Secretary for the 
Colonies first told the Committee that there 
was no despatch of any importance that 
had been withheld. 


{COMMONS} 


Then 


But then in answer to 
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subsequent questions he went on to gy 
that no despatch of the sort referred 
(namely, respecting the distress of the ¢, 
lony) had been received except recently; 
and then came the third question, in reply 
to which he stated that whatever despatch 
had been received, should be laid befor 
the Committee. Then arose the question 
whether there was any reason for supposing 
that the despatch had been kept away other. 
wise than by accident. It happened, hoy. 
ever, that there were other matters to bear 
in mind. There were other despatches 
from Lord Harris and Mr. Light, which 
were said to bear materially on the ques. 
tion at issue, but which were not laid before 
the Committee. These were the plain 
facts of the case. Why were not thes 
papers, whether important or not, laid be. 
fore the Committee ? They were not forth- 
coming, and it was not to be wondered at 
that there should be some suspicion that 
there had been a little practice in the whole 
| affair. It was certainly rather singular that 
‘all the papers that related to one side were 
sent, but that those which related to the 
other were not. He hoped that the matter 
| would be cleared up, as it was a mere matter 
of facts and dates. Some explanation 
ought to be offered to explain the reason 
why the despatch was not laid before the 
| Committee. 


The Marquess of GRANBY only wished 
to make one observation. The noble Lord 
the Foreign Secretary had read very glibly 
the questions, but he had hesitated at the 
answers, and he was not surprised at it, 
because the answers were in direct contra- 
diction to the statements of the hon Gen- 
| tleman the Under Sceretary for the Colo- 
inies. The Under Secretary had stated 

that it was the fault of the clerk in the 
| Colonial Office that the despatches were not 
laid before the Committee; but the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
read the answer of the Under Secretary 
before the Committee, from which it ap- 
peared that, instead of saying the clerk 
had not laid the despatch before the Com- 
mittee, or that he was not aware that the 
document had not been laid before the 
Committee, he stated that the document 
was in preparation, thus showing that he 
must have known that the document o 
the 5th of April was not before the Com- 
mittee. The noble Lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs then charged the Committee 
with negligence in not taking care to ascer- 
tain whether the despatch in question 

been produced, because the Under Secre- 
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had stated it was in preparation; but 
tthe noble Lord had read one sentence 
further he would have seen it stated that 
ihere was no such despatch. 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER observed that the answers of his 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies were, if read in a fair spirit, 
quite consistent. In point of fact, no de- 
spatch that had been received had been 
yithheld. 

Debated adjourned. 

House adjourned at half-past Two. 


aoe 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 26, 1848. 


Mares.) Took the Oaths.—The Lord Kilmarnock. 

Pustic BruLs. Reported.—Certificates for Killing Hares | 
(Scotland). 
§* Evicted Destitute Poor (Ireland). 

Peritions PRESENTED. From Durham, and several 
other Places, in favour of the Public Health Bill—From 
the Borough of Fraserburgh, against any Alteration in 
the Navigation Laws.—From an Odd Fellows’ Lodge, in | 
Nottingham, in favour of the Provident Associations 
Fraud Prevention Bill, and for the Insertion of a Clause 
by which their Surplus Capital may be Invested in the 
Savings’ Banks.—From the Royal Burgh of Ayr, in fa- 
vour of the Law of Entail.—From the Guardians of the 
Clutton Union, Somerset, for the Adoption of Measures 
for the Better Suppression of Vagrancy. 





EVICTED DESTITUTE POOR (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


The Order of the Day read for the Third 
Reading of the above Bill. 

The Queen’s consent signified. Bill read 
read 34, 

On Motion that the Bill do pass, 

The Marquess of CLANRICADE 
moved— 


“That the Amendments which had been in- 
troduced into the First Clause of the Bill in its 
passage through Committee be struck out, and 
that the Bill be restored to its original shape.” 


The Bill, as originally passed, had provided 
that notice of eviction should be given to 


the clerk of the board of guardians. The 
Amendment in Committee was, that the 
notice should be served on the relieving 
dficer, which was a provision by no means 
%0 desirable as that which had originally 
been contemplated. The second Amend- 
ment (or rather alteration) would go far to 
change the character of the Bill, and to 
impair its efficiency. It was, that instead 
of provision being made for a contingency 
80 calamitous as an eviction in sufficient 
time to prevent the possibility of any in- 
jury to human life, no such provision should 
bemade until within a few hours of the 
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occurrence of the calamity. The Bill as 
originally worded, provided that a week’s 
notice should be given; but the Amend- 
ment curtailed the term of notice to a few 
hours, which was a most blundering piece 
of legislation. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE defended the clause 
as amended. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS thought 
the notice should be served on the reliey- 
ing officer, and not on the clerk of the 
board of guardians, and that a period of 
forty-eight hours, instead of seven days, 
would be sufficient. Let it then be made 
the duty of the relieving officer (and the 
Poor Law Commissioners might issue an 
order if requisite) to repair to the spot 
where the ejectment was to take place, to 
ascertain the number and circumstances of 
the destitute persons, and make provision 
for their removal to the workhouse. He 


|should beg to move an Amendment ac- 
| cordingly. 


The Duxe of LEINSTER felt bound 


‘to say, from his knowledge of Ireland, 


acquired by long residence in that country, 
that the amended Bill would best carry 
their Lordships’ intention into effect. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
would not object to substitute the relieving 
officer as the person on whom notice was 
to be served; but he still thought that 
forty-eight hours would be a very short 
and inconvenient period. 

House divided:—Contents 47; 
contents 58: Majority 11. 


Non- 
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Nelson 
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Yarborough 
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Campbell 
Cremorne 
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Lovat 
Milford 
Montfort 
Mostyn 
Portman 
Say and Sele 
Sudeley 
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The Colonial Office. 


List of the Not-ConTents, 


Duxgs. 
Cambridge 
Richmond 
Buccleuch 
Argyll 
Leinster. 
Cleveland 

MaRQuESSES. 
Winchester. 
Huntley 
Exeter 
Downshire 
Ormonde 
Sligo 

Earts. 
Abergavenny 
Aylesford 
Cardigan 
Desart 
Falmouth 
Fitzwilliam 
Glengall 
Harewood 
Eglintoun 
Mounteashel 
Lonsdale 
Malmesbury 
Lucan 
Mansfield 
Manvers 
Roden 
Clare 


Enniskillen 
Egmont 
Romney. 
Stradbroke 
Sheffield 


VIscoUnTs. 
Canterbury 
Combermere 
Hawarden 
Lorton 
Sydney 


Barons. 
Colchester 
De Ros 
Feversham 
Blayney 
Forester 
Boston 
Kenyon 
Bolton 
Monteagle 
Tenterden 
Stanley 
Polwarth 
Braybrooke 
Redesdale 
Southampton 
Sondes 
Rollo 
Lyndhurst 
Beaumont 


Paired off. 


AGAINST, 
Lord Abinger 
Marquess of Salisbury 
Earl Iardwicke 
Earl Delawarr 
Earl Jersey 
Earl Digby 
Duke of Beaufort 
Earl Kinnoul 
Earl of Munster 
Marq. of Londonderry 
Earl of Bandon 
Earl Rosslyn 
Earl of Ellenborough 
Viscount Beresford 
Marquess of Drogheda 
Earl of Wilton 
Lord De Lisle 
Viscount Exmouth 
Lord Templemore 
Lord Saltoun 


Other Amendments moved and agreed 


to. Bill passed. 


FOR. 
Duke of Bedford 
Ear! of Zetland 
Earl Spencer 
Bishop of Norwich 
Lord Poltimore 
Earl Fortescue 
Earl Fitzhardinge 
Archb. of Canterbury 
Earl of Erroll 
Earl Camperdown 
Earl Sefton 
Lord Denman 
Lord Beauvale 
Lord Suffield 
Earl Lovelace 
Marquess of Donegal 
Lord Crewe 
Lord Stafford 
Lord Cornwallis 
Lord Dinorben 


GAME CERTIFICATES FOR KILLING 
HARES BILL. 
House in Committee, 


Lorp REDESDALE moved to insert a 
clause to limit the authority from the 
owner and occupier of land to kill hares 


to one person only. 


House divided :—Contents 36; Non- 


contents 23: Majority 13. 


The Eart of CARDIGAN moved the 


following proviso :— 


{COMMONS} 
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“Provided that nothing in this Act. shal} by 
construed to allow any person or persons, not 
having a game certificate, to use any engine o 
wire commonly called a snare, or any trap of any 
description for taking game.” bf 
In moving this provision he expressed his 
disapproval of the Bill generally. Hebe. 
lieved it would tend to encourage poach. 
ing. He had never heard from any of his 
tenants that hares committed injury, and 
he did not believe they did. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND opposed the 
proviso. He was of opinion that hares 
did a great deal of harm, After all, this 
Bill would only allow a man to do what he 
liked with his own; for hares when they 
were on a farmer’s land were his own pro. 
perty. For his part, he thought a farmer 
ought to have the power of killing all kinds 
of game when they were on his land. He 
thought a farmer ought to have the power 
of killing pheasants whenever he saw them 
on his land. 

Eart GREY said, if the clause were in- 
serted, the efficacy of the Bill would be 
destroyed in cases of small proprietors, 
and especially of market gardeners. 

House divided:—Contents 20; Non- 
Contents 22: Majority 2. 

House resumed. 

House adjourned. 


et ens 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 26, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pousiic Britus.— 2° Constabulary Force (Ire- 
land). 

Petitions PReseNTED. By Mr. Cobden, from George 
Sturt, of St. Albans, for Including that Place in the 
Schedule of the Borough Elections (No. 2) Bill.—By 
Mr. Brotherton, from an Immense Number of Places, 
for an Extension of the Elective Franchise.—By Sir 
Edward Buxton, from the Town of Leigh, in the County 
of Essex, and several other Places, for Better Observance 
of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. W. Lockhart, from the At 
sociation of the West India Merchants and Planters of 
the City of Glasgow, for an Adequate Protection of the 
Sugar Trade.—By the Earl of Lincoln, from several 
Operative Bakers of Falkirk, and its Neighbourhood, 
for Inquiry respecting their Grievances.—By Sir Monts 
gue Cholmeley, and other Hon. Members, from several 
Lodges of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, in 
favour of an Extension of the Benefit Societies Act—By 
Mr. Beckett, from Leeds, for an Amendment of the Be- 
nefit Building Societies Act.—From several of the Pro- 
testunt Inhabitants of the Parish of Abbeyleix, Queen's 
County, for Encouragement to Schools in Connexion 
with the Church Education Society (Ireland).—By Colo- 
nel Mure, from the Commissioners of Supply of Ren- 
frewshire, against the Lunatic Asylums (Scotland) Bill. 


THE COLONIAL OFFICE. 

Mr. HAWES: Before the Order of the 
Day is read, I am anxious to make a state- 
ment to the House, in accordance with the 
pledge I gave to the House on Friday 
night, in order to enable it to judge of the 
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wmectness or incorrectness of certain 
statements made by the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn (Lord G. Ben- 
tinck) in his place in the course of the de- 
jate on the sugar question. I wish to put 
nyself, in the first place, entirely right with 
ihe House. I shall abstain from any word 
which may be calculated to provoke any 
angry debate, or to wound the feelings of 
wyone. And if, in the course of Friday 
eveving, under, I humbly think, somewhat 
justifiable provocation, I made use of lan- 
guage which to the House may have ap- 
peared objectionable, I wish the House to 
wderstand that I withdraw any such 
statement. But there were statements 
made and imputations cast on the depart- 
nent in which I have the honour to serve, 
and upon myself, which I cannot possibly 
allow to pass without a distinct reply. The 
wble Lord made, in point of fact, two 
charges. There were charges which he 
brought against the Colonial Office of with- 
holding certain despatches, one from Sir 
H. Light, Governor of British Guiana, and 
me from Lord Harris, the Governor of 
Trinidad. I mention the former charge 


more especially because the noble Lord 
sid the inclosure of the despatch had been 


sent to the Committee, but the despatch 
itself had been withheld.. The other 
charge is entirely personal to myself, af- 
fecting my character and my personal 
conduct and honour as a Member of this 
House, I shall deal, first of all, with the 
charges which relate to the Colonial De- 
partment. I shall reserve the other charge 
for a distinct explanation. The noble Lord, 
isl understood, complained that a certain 
eiclosure of a despatch from Governor 
light, which he called Mr. Stipendiary 
Strutt’s report, being the report of Mr. 
Strutt, who is a stipendiary magistrate in 
British Guiana, had been sent to the Com- 
mittee, which was calculated to make some 
impression on the Committee more favour- 
able to the views of my noble Friend at 
the head of the Colonial Office, than to 
those of the noble Lord. Now, the de- 
satch of Sir H. Light was received on 
the 24th of April. The Committee, it was 
understood, were then deliberating on their 
‘port; and therefore that despatch was 
reserved for the papers which were to be 
hid on the table of the House for consider- 
auon preparatory to the debate. But I 
Wish to call the attention of the House and 
ofthe noble Lord to the fact, that when 
Mr. Strutt’s paper was communicated to 
the Committee, it was stated to be a copy 
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!of Mr. Stipendiary Strutt’s report, dated 
December 31, 1847, which had been trans- 
mitted in Governor Light’s despatch of 
March 12, 1848, and received on April 
24, 1848, clearly showing, also, that the 
despatch was received at that time, and 
intimating to the Committee that there 
could, therefore, be no intention of con- 
cealing the fact that such a despatch had 
been received. That I find in the 8th re- 
port, page 12, of the papers and evidence 
published. As to the despatch, I have no 
hesitation in saying, I wish the despatch 
had been sent to the Committee with the 
report. But what operated with us in not 
sending it was, that it did not occur to any 
gentleman in the office that the despatch 
contained any new matter whatever. 
There was no portion of that report, ex- 
cept one I shall mention presently, 
which seemed to us to require any im- 
mediate transmission of that despatch, in- 
asmuch as the papers were about to be 
printed for the use of Parliament. But 
we sent to the noble Lord Mr. Strutt’s 
report, the enclosure. The despatch was 
omitted. If you refer to Governor Light’s 
despatch, as printed in the papers laid be- 
| fore the House, it will be seen that there 
was a most important passage in the de- 
spatch which would have added tenfold to 
| the weight of the statement of Mr. Strutt. 
And if there were any object to be gained, 
or any desire to make an impression on the 
Committee, it would have manifestly been 
gained by sending that despatch, in which 
Sir H. Light remarked, that ‘ Mr. Strutt’s 
remarks as to sugar are allowed generally 
to be correct.’” If we had wished to make 
any great impression with that report, we 
should have sent the despatch. The de- 
spatch, indeed, was not sent to the Com- 
mittee; but there could have been no de- 
sire to conceal its contents, because, in 
point of fact, it was laid on the table, and 
was in circulation during the Whitsuntide 
recess. A statement of the facts must 
therefore put an end to all imputations 
whatsoever on the Colonial Department as 
to their intentions. With respect to the 
Trinidad despatch, the noble Lord also 
complained. That despateh was not re- 
ceived till the 5th of May. It passed in 
regular course from the department of the 
Secretary of State. After passing to my 
hands, it passed from my hands to my no- 
ble Friend Earl Grey); but it did not 
reach his hands till the 8th of May, the 
very day on which the noble Lord moved 
for papers. That despatch consequently 
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was, in compliance with the Motion of the | sense of the evil consequence of altereation 
noble Lord, produced; and it is to be found | in this House—so keen is my apprehen- 
in the papers before the House. So far I | sion of the results likely to ensue el. 
have endeavoured to meet the charges of | where, that I shall not now be guilty of 
suppression in the case of those papers. I | using a single expression—although | y. 
would simply remind the House on that, bour under very strong feelings—calculated 
point, that as the despatches were pub- | to give the slightest offence. Now, I shall 


lished with their respective dates, and the 
dates of their reception also were publish- 
ed, that fact puts an end to all notion that 
there could be any intentional withholding 
of the despatches. Incidentally I wish to 


clear one point on which there is some | 
doubt, having reference to a question | 


which was put by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn). 


I stated, that there was a despatch con- 
taining some account of the state of the 


If he refers | 
to my examination before the Committee, | 


read to the House what I understand to be 
the charge of the noble Lord. The noble 
Lord said, that— 


“If these minutes and memorandums were not 
got up subsequently to his examination of the 5th 
of April, he was troubled with the shortest mo. 
mory since the days of green-bag notoriety, when 
Theodore Majocchi gave his answer of Non mi 
| ricordo. That was the charge I made, and the 
hon. Gentleman may take his option whether or 
not, after these various discussions and various 
minutes to which he affixed his name, he, on the 
| 5th of April, could not remember the receipt of 
| any despatch of an important nature.” 


island of Jamaica, but not of that general | The noble Lord stopped there. The House 
kind which I all along understood. I stated | will recollect that my answer was, that | 
distinctly, that that despatch was prepar-| Was ‘‘ not aware of any despatches of any 


ing for the House. Some time afterwards 
I find, on referring to the papers, a right 
hon. Gentleman asked me a question soon 
after the arrival of the mail. I take the 
question and answer from the Times of the 
16th of May :— 

Mr. Goulburn inquired, whether any advice 
had yet been received from Jamaica, giving an 
account of the state and prospects of that is- 
land ? 

“ Mr. Hawes was sorry to say, that the Govern- 
ment had not yet received what was called the 
blue book, and had only general accounts from 
the island.” 

The same right hon. Gentleman put an- 
other question to me on the 6th of June; 
and in answer to that question, and in re- 
ference to that particular mail, I stated 
that ‘‘ the Colonial Office had not received 
any account of any distress existing in 
Jamaica;’’ and the fact is, that what is 
called ‘‘ the general account’’ has not ar- 
rived to this hour. In answering those 
questions, I assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man that I referred entirely to the general 
account, and I know I can rely upon the 
just and generous interpretation of the 
right hon. Gentleman of any statement | 
make to the House. I mention this matter 
only incidentally, but I wish to stand well 
with him and the House. I now come to 
the charge personal to myself. I can as- 
sure the noble Lord, that, in dealing with 
this charge, although I labour under very 
strong feeling, and although I find that 
my private and public character are en- 
tirely at stake, I shall not allow myself to 
use a hasty expression. So keen is my 


| importance that had been withheld from 
the Committee.’’ The noble Lord, in eon 
tinuation, said— 

“That he (Mr. Hawes) could not on the Sth 
of April recollect, notwithstanding these separate 
discussions on the subject of that despatch, and 
its importance, that any important despatch, or 
that any despatch connected with the agricultural 
and social state of Jamaica, had been received. 
| That is the charge I make against the hon. Gen. 

tleman ; and I care nothing whether he makes his 
| defence against the one or the other of the horns 

of the dilemma on which I place him, and from 
which he cannot escape.” 





Now, the first horn of the dilemma is that 
I declared I was not aware of any impor- 
tant despatch that had been received from 
the Governor of Jamaica. I will read pre- 
cisely what I said. Mr. Goulburn put this 
question to me— 


“Can you explain the reason why we have no 
accounts, in the papers laid before Parliament, of 
the character of those from other colonies ?” 


My answer was— 


“I imagine you allude to the blue book, to the 
annual accounts from Jamaica.” 


The next question was— 


“ There is no account of the state of the island, 
as in the other cases ?” 


I replied— 
“ That is generally comprised in the annual re- 
port called the blue book, and that has not been 


received,” 


The next question was— 

“ Does not the Governor write despatches to 
the Colonial Office on the subject of the state of 
the island, besides that one particular paper # 
the course of the year ?” 
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My answer Was— . 
«Yes, certainly ; but I am not aware of any 
despatches from him of any importance” — 


[beg the House to recollect that here the 
noble Lord stopped short—I added, ‘‘ which 
have been withheld from the Committee.” 
You will see, therefore, that I spoke of 
despatches not having been withheld. I 
ssid— 

“There are despatches, but I am not aware of 
sy despatches from him of any importance which 
have been withheld from the Committee.’’ 

The next question was— 

“We have received from other colonies very 

ensiderable details as to the state of those colo- 
nies and as to the progress of agriculture ; but 
from Jamaical can find nothing of the kind ?”— 
«Until very recently” (I said) “ I think there has 
heen no such general despatch received ; that des- 
pitch is now printing for this Committee. I ought 
toadd that the Governor has been in the island 
but a very short time.” 
But that simply had reference to the an- 
nual report, to the blue book. The last 
part of the question refers entirely to the 
blue book, and the annual account of 
the island of Jamaica, which up to this 
hour has not been received. Then the 
noble Lord the Chairman of the Committee 
said— 

“That is preparing, is it ?’’ (and I answered) 
“There is a despatch, but still not of the nature 
to which the right hon. Gentleman alludes ; how- 
ever, whatever we have will be furnished.” 

Now I ask the House to say whether or 
not there is anything there to justify the 
statement of the noble Lord, that I de- 
dared that I was not aware that any im- 
portant despatches had been received from 
Jamaica ? I have shown to the House, by 
reference to my evidence, that my state- 
ment was as to despatches which had been 
received and ‘‘ withheld.’’ Now the des- 
patch to which I was referring in my eyi- 
dence was one which did not make that 
strong impression on my mind that it has 
on others; but it was one that I was ac- 
quainted with, and which I read with some 
attention on account of its contents, to 
which I will refer. It is said that this 
despatch was withheld from the Committee. 
That despatch, which I have now before 
me, occupies about a single page of the 
blue book. There are two important points 
inthat despatch. The noble Lord attaches 
importance to that portion of it where the 
Governor says that a protective duty of 2d. 
in the pound should be laid upon foreign 
sugar as against colonial sugar, which he 
suggested should be a penny a pound; and 
vhere the Governor states his general opin- 
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ion in favour of protection. That is the 
point to which the noble Lord attaches im- 
portance. I own that I do not attach im- 
portance to it; but what I did think of im- 
portance in the despatch was this, that in 
referring to the report of the Legislative As- 
sembly, which accompanied this despatch, 
on the general state of agriculture, and the 
cost of production of sugar, the Governor 
says— 

“ With respect to the cost of cultivation, an 

examination of the tables will show that the stated 
general average of the cost per hundred weight 
rests upon a basis which makes it a very unsafe 
criterion in many respects, and in none more so 
than as the criterion of a general average rate for 
the wages of agricultural labour.” 
Looking at that part of the despatch, there- 
fore, there could be no motive whatever in 
withholding it from the Committee. But 
now I come to the other horn of the di- 
lemma, which I feel that I am equally re- 
lieved from; and when I have answered 
that, I shall call upon the noble Lord to 
withdraw the charge he has made against 
me. Now, [hold the despatch in my hand; 
and I must again trouble the House with 
reading from it the exact minutes, and 
stating accurately the results of my in- 
quiries as to the non-production of that 
despatch before the Committee at the time 
they were sitting. It was received on the 
27th of March; and the first minute is 
made by a gentleman in the Colonial Office, 
Mr. Cox—a gentleman of high honour, of 
considerable ability, and in whom I have 
the most implicit reliance. He is known 
to many in this House, and I cannot speak 
more highly of any man than I can of Mr. 
Cox. Now, Mr. Cox states— 

“This is a report (meaning the report of the 
Legislative Assembly) for a copy of which the West 
India Committee have asked. We had a copy in 
the Votes, which was to have been sent to the 
Committee to-day. Would it not be better to 
send instead a copy of this despatch, which is im- 
portant, with the report and the evidence, which 
we have now got for the first time ? There are two 
copies. And so it is desirable to send it to-day,” 
The next person who received that de- 
spatch was Mr. Elliot, the Assistant Under 
Secretary of State, and he says, address- 
ing me— 

‘*T conclude that you will agree with me that 
the despatch ought to be given in at the same 
time as the report which it enclosed.” 

That is dated the 27th of March. It came 
to me on the same day, and I attached my 
initials. It goes to my noble Friend, Earl 
Grey, I imagine on the 28th, because it 
often happens that I do not get despatches 
until [ have returned from this House, and 
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they then bear date at the latest moment 
of the day on which I receive them. My 
noble Friend receives this despatch, I be- 
lieve, on the 28th; and his first minute on 
it is this :— 

“This may be laid before the Committee as 


suggested ; but it also requires to be answered | 


with some care.” 


And then he proceeds to give the draft an- 
swer which he intends returning to it. It 
comes back from my noble Friend on the 
30th of March. My noble Friend sees 
the head of the West India department, 
and verbally instructs him to draft the an- 
swer to go out by the mail on the Ist of 
April. The despatch, however, required 
more consideration than at first it seemed 
to demand; the answer could not be sent 
on the Ist of April, but remained for se- 
veral days—until the 14th of April—in the 


hands of my noble Friend; and on the 14th | 


goes back to the department with the in- 
struction annexed to it, my noble Friend 
believing that the despatch was then sent 
to the Committee, as indeed I did. Why 
was it not sent to the Committee on the 
14th of April, in time to answer the object 


of the noble Lord? I will state to the | 
House, that, if blame could be fairly attri- | 


buted to me or to my noble Friend, I would | 
have taken that blame openly before the | 
House, and would not allow it to be trans- | 
ferred to any other gentleman. But I took | 
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in this matter. I will be convicted of the 
guilt which is imputed to me, or ] yij 
again stand fairly and honourably. befor 
the House. I am not aware that, dur 
the long period I have had the honour of, 
seat in this House, I ever yet had sud 
doubt and discredit cast upon me; and | 
think I have a right, having fully, fairly, 
and frankly explained this matter to the 
House, to appeal to the noble Lord, to ask 
| him now to state whether he means to aj. 
here to this charge, and if he does, to alloy 
me to have it investigated ? I will give him 
every name—lI will conceal nothing—and | 
trust when that is done that the House yl] 
| see that the declaration I now make, that 
|1 am entirely free from so groundless 4 
| charge, is one which will be sustained } 
| evidence, and backed by the credit of Gen. 
tlemen of the highest character. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: Sir, I am pure 
| that everybody who has listened to the 
hon. Gentleman must be perfectly satisfied 
that his statement of the minutes upa 
that despatch is perfectly correct. But, 
| Sir, the hon. Gentleman has not made out 
any case to show that the Colonial Ofice 
did not withhold the information from. the 
Committee. I made two distinct charges; 
one was, that the Colonial Office had sys- 
tematically kept back the information which 
Parliament ought to have been in posses- 
sion of in February, and which the Commit 





care to see my friend Mr. Cox before I | tee of which I was the Chairman ought to 
came down to the House, and with his con- | have been put in possession of in the course 


sent I now state, that he ought to have! of their inquiries. The other charge! 
seen that the direction was executed, but | made against the hon. Gentleman was 
that he omitted to do so. I ask the House | this—that, in his evidence, on the dth of 
then, whether under all the cireumstances, | April, he displayed a very short memory 
I can give any fairer or more frank reply | in all those memoranda and in all thos 
to the charge of the noble Lord? I hope I} discussions which had taken place with 
have given it also with perfect temper, and | respect to this despatch. Well, Sir, | 
I now appeal to the House for protection | confess, for one, that I am still more sur- 
against a very gross charge that has been| prised, even after the statement the hon 
made against me, because the noble Lord | Gentleman has made to-day, that he should 
said, if my memory did not fail me, when | have given the answers which he did give 
I was examined that then those minutes | before that Committee; because, though it 


must have been fraudulently concocted, in | 
order to meet the case when it was first 
discovered. Now I ask the noble Lord, 
in all fairness, whether he means to adhere 
to that? I ask the noble Lord—a Gentle- 
man holding a high position in this House 
and in the country—whether he can for 
one moment say that this charge can be 
justified by the facts? And, Sir, if the 
noble Lord adheres to that charge, I shall 
then call upon this House to institute a 
complete inquiry into all the facts of the 
case. I will not submit to a half acquittal 





is true that, in the course of his evidence, 
he said that he was not aware of any im- 
portant despatch that had been withheld 
from the Committee, yet the inquiry of the 
right hon. Gentleman, a Member of that 
Committee (Mr. Goulburn), went distinetly 
to the character of this very desp 

which the hon. Gentleman the Under Se 
cretary, in answer to my last question, 
distinctly stated was not the character of 
the despatch which was then in prepare 
tion. But, Sir, let there be no mistake. 
Having reminded the House of the ev 
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dence before the Committee, 1 shall take 
ave to ask its attention whilst I show to 
it that there had been the greatest anxiety 
shout these despatches from Jamaica, and 
hot both before and after the 5th of April 
ted inquiries were made regarding 

je’information from Jamaica; and on 
eery oceasion the representative of the 
Government, be he who he might, the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, in the absence of the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies, dis- 
tinetly denied that there was any informa- 
tin from Jamaica. Now then, Sir, let 
w weigh well what was the spirit of the 
question, and what was the spirit of the 
aswer made by the hon. Gentleman. Not 
one word was mentioned by the right hon. 
Gentleman who was the querist about the 
blue book. The hon. Gentleman was ask- 
alto explain ‘‘ why we have no accounts, 
inthe papers laid before Parliament from 
Jamaica, of the character of those from 
other colonies?” Now, we had one blue 
wok, at that time, from Trinidad; but I 
believe that that was the only blue book 
that had been laid before Parliament. 
Therefore, whilst the words, in their com- 
mon and ordinary sense, did not direct any 
attention to a blue book, it was clear, by 
malogy, that, as the comparison was drawn 
between the other papers which had been 
lid before Parliament, and those which 
had been laid before the Committee, the 
blue book was not the only paper which 
the right hon. Gentleman had in his mind 
vhen- he asked the question. Well, the 
hon. Gentleman says— 

“T imagine you allude to the blue book—to 
theannual account from Jamaica.” 

The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goulburn) 
then says— 

“There is no account of the state of the island, 
# in other cases ?” 


(learly the right hon. Gentleman was go- 
mg on to say that they had many blue- 
book despatches on the subject of the dis- 


tressed people of the island. The hon. 
Gentleman still perseveres, however, in 
saying —- 

“That is generally comprised in the annual 

report called the ‘blue book,’ and the fact is, we 
lave not received it.” 
But the right hon. Gentleman is not at all 
satisfied with that answer. The right hon. 
Member for Cambridge clearly considers 
this 4n evasion of his question, or if not an 
fvasion, no answer at all to his question; 
and he says— P 


“ . . 
Does not the Governor write despatches to 
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the Colonial Office on the subject of the state of 
the island, besides that one particular paper in 
the close of the year ?” 

And the Under Secretary answers— 

“* Yes, certainly ; but I am not aware of any 

despatches from him of any importance which 
have been withheld from the Committee.” 
I understand the hon. Gentleman now to 
mean to say that the despatch had, as he 
imagined, then been laid before the Com- 
mittee. [Mr. Hawes: Ordered to be 
laid before them.] Yes, ordered to be laid 
before the Committee. And then, in an- 
swer to the next question— 

“We have received from other colonies very 
considerable details as to the state of these colo- 
nies, and as to the prospects of agriculture ; but 
from Jamaica I can find nothing of the kind ;” 
the hon. Gentleman replies— 

“ Until very recently I think there has been 
no such general despatch received; that despatch 
is now printed for this Committee. I ought to 
add, that the Governor has been in the island but 
a very short time.” 

Mr. HAWES: That had reference to 
the blue book, following upon what I said 
about the annual account. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: But the matter 
is put beyond all doubt by the answer to 
my question. I said, ‘‘ That is preparing, 
is it??? The answer was in the affirma- 
tive— 

“ There is a despatch, but still it is not of the 
nature to which the right hon. Gentleman alludes ; 
and whatever we have will be furnished,” 

‘It is not of the nature to which the right 
hon. Gentleman alludes!’’ Why, the de- 
spatch, when forthcoming, is of that na- 
ture, and of nothing else. It is exclusively 
of that nature. It touches no other mat- 
ter; and of all the despatches that had 
been laid before the House or the Commit- 
tee, it was the most important that could 
have been laid before the Committee at 
that critical moment. But, Sir, I have 
shown you before that this intelligence had 
gone out to Jamaica, and that the effect 
in Jamaica was, that a general opinion 
prevailed that Sir Charles Grey, their 
Governor, had neglected, if he had not 
betrayed, his trust, and had given no 
account whatever of the distress of the 
island. This evidence of the hon. Gen- 
tleman was given on the 5th of April, 
in a crowded room, full of the agents of 
the West Indies, who, no doubt, wrote 
to their correspondents in Jamaica, who 
must have thought it extraordinary that 
up to the 5th of April the Governor of 
Jamaica had sent no important despatch 
relating to agricultural subjects, such as 
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that for which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
had so often inquired. The consequence 
was, that this statement goes out to the 
West Indies, and six weeks afterwards, by 
the following packet, there comes back, on 
the 15th of May, that intelligence which I 
stated to the House from the Jamaica 
Dispatch, in which it is said— 

“« Whatever may be our opinion of the present 
Ministry, and however incapable we believe their 
representative here to be, we cannot bring our- 
selves to the supposition that any set of men en- 
trusted with the government of the empire would 
dare to disregard the well-authenticated distresses 
of any portion of Her Majesty’s subjects. In 
what light those distresses have been represented 
by Sir Charles Grey, or what his representations 
of the condition of the colony may have been, we 
are unfortunately ignorant.” 

And let me call the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade to what follows :— 

‘Mr. Labouchere officially declared, in the 
House of Commons, that the Government had re- 


ceived no despatches from Jamaica, explanatory of 


its political and social condition. The matter lies 
between the two official gentlemen. Either one 
has grievously mis-stated, or the other has with- 
held the only service that could be hoped for from 
him—namely, a true detail of facts. We have 
reason to know that steps have been taken to find 
out where the fault lies, and we have already ex- 
pressed our belief that important despatches were 
purposely kept back by Government. What those 
despatches may be the future alone can disclose.” 


Now, on the 8th of February, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge put this question to 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite; and the 
article from the Jamaica Dispatch has re- 
ference not to this particular despatch, of 
which I have treated before, but has refer- 
ence to the answer of the right hon Gen- 
tleman :— 

“Mr. Goulburn wished to know why Jamaica 
had been omitted in the statement of affairs of the 
several West India colonies, which had been laid 
before the House ; and also if there would be any 
objection on the part of the Government to lay 
the last despatches before the Committee ?”— 
Mr. Labouchere said, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man had the kindness to give him notice of his in- 
tention to put this question, he had applied to the 
Colonial Office on the subject, and was enabled to 
state that the reason no blue book respecting Ja- 
maica had been laid on the table of the House 
was that none had been received.” 

But he goes on to say— 

“With respect to the latter part of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s question, he had to say that no 
despatch had been received giving any general ac- 
count of the state of Jamaica ; but as soon as such 
document was received it was the intention of his 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies to communicate it without delay to the House,” 
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Now, I will show to you that there haj 
been a despatch received at that time, I 
am speaking of the 8th of February, On 
the 7th of February a debate took placein 
the other House of Parliament in which 
Earl Grey—and, no doubt, this provoked 
in some manner the inquiry of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goulburn), who js 
here to answer for himself, and with whom 
I have had no communication—on that day 
Earl Grey stated in the other House of 
Parliament— [Mr. Speaker: The noble 
Lord must not refer to the debates of the 
other House.] Well, the head of the (p. 
lonial Office stated in another place, that 

“ With regard to the state of Jamaica, he stated, 
that among many documents that had 
through his hands connected with the state of the 
colonies, he was very much struck with one re 
ceived the other day from a number of plantersin 
the western part of Jamaica, in which they stated, 
that they had invested capital to the extent of not 
less than 142,000/. in plantations in the colony ; 
and they added what was a most remarkable fact, 
that with one exception they had all purchased 
their plantations since the passing of the Emanci- 
pation Act. That showed what a change of system 
was in progress in that island, and he believed that 
in the course of a few years more of the soil of 
Jamaica would be cultivated by planters carrying 
on business for themselves, and forming resident 
owners and proprietors, than had ever been the 
ease before. So far from believing that the pros- 
pects of Jamaica were bad, he was not aware of 
any part of the British dominions in which there 
was so favourable a prospect for the investment of 
capital at this moment as Jamaica. He believed 
that a man with capital would have a greater 
prospect of realising a fortune in Jamaiea, than 
in any other field of investment.” 
No doubt the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
was astonished, with his local knowledge of 
Jamaica, at that flourishing account of the 
colony, in which his own estate presented 
no such pleasing prospect; and, therefore, 
he put the question to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, which he answered on the 
authority of the Colonial Office in the way 
he had described. Now we shall see what 
was the fact elicited by the address moved 
for by the Committee of which I had the 
honour to be Chairman. You will see of 
what information the Colonial Office was in 
possession, and of what information Earl 
Grey was himself in possession at that very 
time. I shall read you an extract of what 
was done by him—it was a remarkable do- 
cument, and the more so as it was brought 
forward to elucidate a principle laid down 
with great confidence by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. The document 
states 

“ The manufacture was one of the nicest kind, 
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wiring all the skill of the farmer and of the 
nanufacturer ; and to suppose that it could be 
carried on across the Atlantic by a proprietor re- | 
siding in this country, and ignorant himself, 
yecessarily, in the majority of instances, of the 
ietails which his agent conducts, was, in his mind, 
the greatest delusion.” 


Now let me read the sequel of this same 
interesting document, which was read in 
another place to prove the prosperous state 
of the colony of Jamaica. It says— 
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paints the prospects of Jamaica in such 
florid colours :— 


| “ [think it my duty to mention that the low 
| price to which sugar has recently fallen in the 
London market, without any corresponding re- 
| duction of duty, really threatens with ruin many 
| of the planters who have latterly been struggling 
| hard to keep their heads above water ; and that I 
| perceive indications of a movement within the 
| island to support, in the next Session of the Im- 
perial Parliament, the party which asserts the 
principle of protection. It is not unlikely that, 


“Now, we are resident proprietors, and all of | with this object in view, there may be an effort of 


ys, with one exception, have purchased and leased 
our properties since the Emancipation Act. It 
will be evident from the facts stated, that we can- 
not cultivate for another year ; indeed, we have 
not the means, unaided, of taking off the present 
crop, and the British West India merchants are 
now unable to assist us, and of course disinclined, 
where there is no hope of profit, or even of re- 
covering their advances. If we, being proprietors 
and lessees, living on and managing our own pro- 


perties, brought up to tropical agriculture, and | 


availing ourselves of every practical improve- 
ment, have only such a result to exhibit as is set 
forth in the statement of these facts, the inference 
is conclusive that the position of the absentee 
proprietor or mortgagee, represented by paid 
agencies, is still more deplorable. It is evident, 
that unless some mode of suppressing slavery and 
the slave trade more effectual than that hitherto 
pursued be adopted, and without immediate aid, 
in the shape of money loans, sugar cultivation, 
upon which 300,000 of the emancipated negroes 
are wholly dependent, must cease in Jamaica. 
But our object in submitting these facts to your 
lordship is to enable you to draw your own infer- 
ences, and suggest your own remedies, and we beg 
you will consider our desperate position as an ex- 
cue for troubling you with the statement.” 


“Our desperate condition!’’ and this, 
though embodied in the same document, 
sentirely withheld by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, from the know- 
ledge of the Committee. But I come 
now specially to the answer given by the 
tight hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade on the authority 
of the Colonial Office, that there was no 
despatch—that none had been received 
fom the colonies giving any general ac- 
count of the state of the culony of Jamaica; 
but as soon as such a document was re- 
ceived it was the intention of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies to communicate 
twithout delay to the House. Now I will 
read you a despatch from Governor Grey, 
of the 22nd October, more than three 
veeks before the papers relating to Trini- 
iad had been moved for, and before I had 
gen notice of my Motion in this House, 
but a despatch which was not forthcoming 
til the 28th March. Itis dated the 22nd 
September, 1847, and this is what Sir 
Vharles Grey writes to Earl Grey, who 


the planters’ party in the House of Assembly here 

| to delay the annual revenue bills and the principal 
| business of the Session of the island Legislature 
| until after Christmas, My utmost efforts and 
most studious endeavours will be employed to 
persuade them to the most temperate and salu- 
tary course of action. But I cannot deny that, 
whilst corn and cotton are imported into the 
United Kingdom duty free, the duty of 14s. on 
the ewt. of muscovado sugar, which amounts to 
66 per cent on the Kingston price, and which, 
having been about 42 per cent on the London 
price when the reduction of duty took place in 
March, 1845, is now about 56 per cent upon the 
latest London price, as given in the Gazette, is a 
| very heavy toll to be paid by British consumers 
for admission into the home market; nor that 
there is a sincere apprehension amongst the per- 
sons most thoroughly acquainted with the sub- 
ject, that with the present London prices of West 
India sugar, and the present rate of duties, it will 
be impossible to carry on here, without loss and 
ruin, the cultivation of sugar for exportation.” 


I do ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade and the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary of 
the Colonies, and I ask the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, how he recon- 
ciles with the statements made in another 
place, or with the statements made by that 
right hon. Gentleman, the possession and 
concealment of this despatch from the Go- 
vernor of Jamaica. I ask whether it was 
fair to the Governor General of that colony 
to give the answer that the right hon. 
Gentleman gave on the 8th February in 
this House, following up the statement 
made by the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in another place, 
and that that answer should go forth to the 
colonies in opposition to the statement of 
the Governor, and against the declared 
sentiments of the representative of the 
Queen in Jamaica, degrading his dignity 
and injuring his authority. But I take 
leave to remind the House that this is 
not the only instance of concealment. I 
come now to the case of the Trinidad 
papers. On the 25th November I gave 
notice in this House that I should move 
the appointment of a Committee to inquire 
into the present state of distress and the 
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prospects of the British colonies in the 
East and West Indies. My Motion was 
followed up next day by a Motion of the 
hon. Member for Montrose for papers re- 
lating to Trinidad. My Motion stood for 
the 9th December; but it was afterwards, 
in consequence of the application of the 
Government, arising from the illness of 
the noble Lord, postponed to the 23rd 
December; but it was cut short by the 
adjournment of the House on the 21st 
December. Well, were there any de- 
spatches from Trinidad? There were two 
despatches from Governor Lord Harris to 
that time, one dated the 4th September, 
and received the 4th October; and the 
other dated the 18th September, and re- 
ceived by the following mail, the 22nd 
October. Both these despatches had been 
received when the hon. Gentleman moved 
for these papers. Well, in the despatch 
of the 4th September, Lord Harris writes— 
“With respect to the introduction of emi- 
grants, 500 or 1,000 emigrants in each year can 
have no perceptible effect on the price of labour, 
and unless that is remedied, and that quickly, I do 
not see how the cultivation of sugar can be car- 
ried on with any prospect of success. I can as- 
sure your Lordship (he is addressing Earl Grey), 
that I have it on the best authority, that even 
under the most favourable circumstances the 
price of sugar will not pay the cost of cultivation, 
and that the distress that consequently exists in 
this colony has never been equalled.” 
That was followed a fortnight afterwards 
by another despatch, in which he says— 
‘* T have already mentioned to your Lordship 
the distress existing in this colony, and which is 
increasing daily, and amounts to an unprecedent- 
ed stagnation of business, cases of which are 
brought to my notice constantly. For instance, 
an estate having a promise of a much larger crop 


than had ever previously been produced, being | 


almost abandoned for want of the necessary la- 


. . | 
bour, and those instances are frequently most | 


distressing.” 
Again— 

“« T have also stated that the chief cause of this, 
although it may to a certain extent be attributed 
te the state of the money market, is, that the 
price of sugar will not repay the cost of produc- 
tion ;” 


and he finishes by stating— 


“ I do not hesitate to express to your Lordship 
my conviction that if this colony is not to be lett 
to subside into a state of comparative barbarism, 
which would result from the ruin of its larger 
proprietors, some more than ordinary relief is 
necessary to support the contest which, in com- 
mon with the other British colonies, it is engaged 
in; and, circumstanced as it is, I believe it is in- 
capable of competing in the British market with 
the produce of slave-labour countries, unless the 
advantages of free trade are conceded to it as well 
as its disadvantages, and I will add, that the re- 
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lief must come speedily if it is 
good effect.” sees _—— ” 
Now, when were these despatches moved fo,’ 
They were moved for on the 26th Novem. 
ber. The House having sat four weeks after. 
wards, when were they presented to Pg. 
liament ? On the evening of the night in 
which the debate closed in this House, 
Statements were made, both in this gnj 
the other House of Parliament—I mea, 
elsewhere—that never could have beep 
made had this House and the country been 
in possession of the despatches I have now 
read. The fact was, that a great speech 
went out from the Minister of State to the 
country, creating a great prejudice agains 
the West India colonies, proving that all 
the difficulties were from want of residence 
and want of energy, and stating that no. 
thing was required but a little more stim. 
lus, a little more capital, and a little more 
free trade, to make the West Indies one of 
the most desirable sites for the investment 
of capital. Well, then, if I show you the 
studied manner in which the information 
was kept back from both Houses of Par. 
liament, particularly during the debate of 
|the 3rd and 4th February in this House, 
jand that of the 7th in the other House, 
land then if I show you that these impor. 
| tant despatches were in some way kept 
back from the Committee of which I had 
'the honour to be Chairman, do not I give 
you proof positive of that which I allege 
|against the Colonial Office, that the West 
| Indian colonies have not had fair play 
'from the Colonial Office in this matter? 
Those who were set over them as their 
guardians and protectors, had acted en- 
| tirely on the Committee as though they 





| were prosecutors, and as though the suffer- 
ing West Indians were culprits arraigned 
| at the bar as public offenders. I will now 
| go back again—having paved the way to 

show that this was part of a system— 

will now go back to the month of Apri. 

Granted that all is right—that it was the 
honest intention of the Colonial Office on the 
| 22d March to lay those important despatches 
| before the Committee—granting for a mo- 
| ment that it was some extraordinary obliv- 
‘ousness of the understanding on the part 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite—granting 
'that the hon. Gentleman could not under- 
stand the plain questions that were put to 
him by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Cambridge University—and that 
the minds of the Committee were most 
unintentionally led to the belief that there 


| was no such despatch at all received relat- 
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ing to the agricultural and social state of 
the island—I want to know how the hon. 
Gentleman will account for the after pro- 
ceedings and the after answers which had 
been given to the earnest inquiries of the 
Committee? Sir, I beg pardon of the 
House for entering thus far into those nice 
details; but I must go into them to show 
the importance of those matters, and I will 
wake it clear to you yet that there was a 
guilty holding back of this despatch. Sir, 
the Committee closed its evidence on the 
ith of April, and adjourned for the recess. 
The House met again after the Easter 
holidays, on, I think, Monday, the 1st of 
May. On Tuesday, the 2nd of May, I 
think, I summoned the Committee to re- 
eve the draft of the report which had 
been prepared on the last day we had sat. 
Qn Wednesday, the 3rd of May, I had 
forwarded to both the right hon. Gentle- 
men that had sat upon the Committee 
copies of the resolutions and the report. 
Well, we met at three o’clock on Thurs- 
day, the 4th of May. It was a pro 
formé meeting, in order that the Chairman 
night present the report and the resolu- 
tis agreed to. Only six or seven Mem- 
bers were then present. 
Gentleman opposite then expressed his re- 
gret that there should be so few Members 
present; and, speaking upon the part of 


{June 26} 


The right hon. | ay: ; 
| as at present, it is necessary for me to endeavour 





the Government, he said that he had been 
very desirous to learn the impressions 
vhich the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee had made upon the minds of the 
Members; and the right hon. Gentleman 
gave us to understand, that though the | 
Government would not be governed by the 

majority of the Committee in the course 

they might afterwards pursue, they would, 

nevertheless, think it their duty, knowing 

the great labour and the unremitting exer- | 
tions with which the Committee had pur- | 
sued this inquiry, to be much influenced | 
by the opinions to which they had a4 
upon the subject. Well, accordingly, it 

was by arrangement agreed upon, on 
Thursday, the 4th of May, that the Com- 
mittee should be adjourned until the | 
Tuesday following, in order that there | 
might be a full attendance of the Commit- 
te. The right hon. Gentleman had ex- 
pressed his hope that we should meet in a 
friendly manner, and that the Government 
wight learn of what opinion that Commit- 
We was, On the same Thursday, the 4th 
if May, as ,had been stated by the hon. 
Gentleman, we did receive a manuscript— 
ud There take the liberty of saying that | 
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a great portion of the despatches received 
from the Colonial Office were in manuscript 
—we did receive, I say, a manuscript ex- 
tract from Mr. Stipendiary Magistrate 
Strutt. The hon. Gentleman had no doubt 
entered into an explanation upon this 
point; but why were those other despatches 
from Governor Light kept back? Why, 
I ask, were the despatches from Lord 
Harris kept back ? I speak not of the one 
despatch that was received on the 5th of 
May—that is not the one which I alone 
referred to the other night. I referred to 
a despatch received simultaneously with 
the despatch received from Mr. Stipendiary 
Strutt on the 24th of April; and that 
there may be no mistake on the subject, 
let me read a portion of the despatch to 
which I refer. This is a despatch from 
Lord Harris, dated Trinidad, March 23rd. 
His Lordship said— 


“T have thought it right to forward to your 
Lordship as early as possible a return, showing 
the probable state of the treasury of this colony 
on the 1st of April next. It has been made with 
as much accuracy as possible. It shows that at 
the end of the quarter there will be a defalcation 
of 6,2531., and this is the lowest probable estimate 
that can be made. Supposing that the diminution 
in the receipts should continue in the same ratio 


to show what the state of our finances will be on 
the Ist July, in order that if possible some means 
may be found of meeting the liabilities of the Go- 
vernment. From the almost entire cessation of 
imports, and the very low price of sugars, on 
which the amount of export duties depends, the 
receipts can hardly be calculated with prudence 
at more than 1,000/. per week, which, for thir- 
teen weeks, is 13,000/, Against this there is de- 
fault of previous quarter, 6,253/.; salaries for 
quarter, about 8,000/ ; liabilities for buildings 
undertaken and obliged to be carried on, but for 
which some delay would be granted by the con- 
tractors, 2,428/.; for sundries, averaging per quar- 
ter, 1,5001.; police, gaol, hospital, and leper asy- 
lum, averaging per month 1,300/., 3,900/. ; total, 
22,181/.; deduct 13,000/.; probable deficit on the 
Ist of July, 9,181/.” 


And he concluded with some information, 
which would be most important to the sub- 


| ject under the inquiry of the Committee 
at the time with respect to the loan. Lord 
Harris goes on to say— 


“Tt is absolute necessity which alone induces 


| me to trouble your Lordship with that statement; 


but it is quite clear that either some assistance in 
aid of the revenue must be found, or else that a 
general reduction of salaries must at once be 
effected; for after the month of August the re- 
ceipts begin to diminish, and continue to do so 
up to December. I am not aware whether any 
portion of the sum of 200,000/. granted as a loan 
could be applied to-the immediate relief of the 
colony; but I can assure your Lordship that such 
assistance is of vital importance, and would prove 


2Q 
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an incaleculably greater boon than any immigra- 
tion at the present time. I receive daily the ac- 
count of orders being received for no weeding or 
cultivation to be earried on, on estates, for the 
next year’s crop; and these orders from large 
English merchants, to whom up to the present 
time the influx of money may be attributed, and 
who have worked their properties on the most 
liberal terms.” 

I did not like to trouble the House at half- 
past twelve o'clock on the former occasion 
when I spoke upon this subject, or I might 
have shown the House that there were 
other despatches kept back than those to 
which I then referred. In respect to those 
received upon the 5th of May, I take 
leave to say we had laid before us from 
the Foreign Office all documents that 
had been received up to the one dated the 
llth of May from the Marquess of Nor- 
manby, from Paris, and other despatches 
dated 10th March from Rio Janeiro. And, 
therefore, if we could have had all these 


despatches which had arrived up to the | 


llth and 12th of May at the Foreign 
Office, is there any excuse, the Committee 
having continued sitting, for not giving the 
despatches which had been received at the 


Colonial Office so late as the 5th of May ? | 


Now, let me eall the attention of the House 
to the despatch which was received on the 


5th of April from Governor Higginson, 


which was dated the 10th of March. Re- 
collect that this was not received on the 
5th of May, but the 5th of April, a month 
before the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hawes) 


eame before the Committee for examina- | 
Governor Higginson, writing to Earl | 
Grey from St. John (Montserrat) on the | 


tion. 


10th of March said— 

“Tn my despatch, No. 72, of the 11th Septem- 
ber last, | apprised your Lordships of the disas- 
trous state to which adverse circumstances had 
reduced this one flourishing settlement ; and I 
deeply regret to observe that Mr. Baynes’s report, 
not calculated to convey a more 
favoura I was myself led to 
form during my recent sojourn in the island.” 
Here is a from Montserrat, 
communicated under the same cover, and 
yet withheld from the Committee, although 
it gave most important information upon 
the agricultural state of that island. It 
entered into details of the great deprecia- 
tion of property there, stating that— 

“The 
which, estimated as all the properties were at the 
time of their valuation, at seareely more than 
half of their value, are rated in the levy bill at 
27,7001., were lately sold for 295/.; they were, it 
is true, bought by the mortgagee, whose claim 
amounted to 11,000/.; still the cireumstance tes- 
tifies to the great depreciation that has taken 


now submitted, is 


ble impression than 


blue book 


estates 
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sold for the amount of taxes due on them, 18}). 
this was by arrangement ; but the absence of ape. 
culators on so favourable an occasion speaks 
either a total want of capital, or great distrust of 
the future prospects of the colony. There haye 
been frequent sales of unencumbered freehold 
perty, not much disproportionate : thus the hous 
of Mr. Brinn, valued at 400/., was first sold jp 
execution for taxes for 3/. 1s. 9d., and being re. 
deemed by him, was soon after put up again for 
publie sale for default under the Loan Act, and 
knocked down for 551. Two houses in Plymouth, 
belonging to Mr. Venn, of the Council, valued 
each at 2001., sold together for 531. A house in 
town, rated at 200/., the property of Mr. Dowdy, 
was sold three times within two years ; on the 
first occasion for 23/.; on the second for 63],; and 
finally for 6/. 8s. 5d.” 

I beg also to call attention to the prospeets 
of agriculture as regarded labour in Mont. 
serrat. It was stated in that blue book 
that the wages were reduced so low that 
the ordinary rate was only fivepence and 
one-fifth of a penny per day, and notwith- 





of the late Mr. Dudley Semper, | 


| withholding it. 


standing that reduction, the report states 
that— 
*‘ Small as that sum is, there are only eight e:- 


| tates of the thirty-nine in the island on which the 


labourers are settled with punctually.” 
That— 

* Not less than seventeen sugar estates have 
during the course of the last year been either 
thrown up, or the cultivation on them has been 


| greatly reduced.” 


I see, Sir, that the House is tired of these 
small details; but looking at the important 
statements contained in this blue book of 
| Montserrat, which had been received at 
| the Colonial Office as far back as the dth 
of April, and which had never been pre- 
sented to the Committee at all, I think 
that the most resolute free-trader cannot 
| wish to see wages reduced below fivepence 
| and one-fifth per day. The summing wp 
of the whole was this :— 

“In this island, in which I believe wages have 
long been below the rates of other colonies, being 
only 53d. a day or 2s. 2d. a week, of five days, 

| that is 61. 3s. per annum, together with the ad- 

| vantage of provision ground and medical attend. 
ance, we are still far from being in a condition, 
under existing practice and management, of being 
able to compete with slave colonies.” 

If we are prowimi, it is still longo inter- 

vallo; and he says that they cannot com- 

pete— 

“until, in fact, the wages of the free labourer 
| shall be reduced to a par with the necessary sub- 
sistence of he slave.” 
| Now, that is the evidence of the Governor 

of Montserrat. Well, I ask the House 
| whether that is not a paper which we ought 

to have had before us? Yet that wa 
kept back, and no explanation offered for 
At the same time, a3 Wa 
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admitted by the hon. Gentleman, the re- 
rt of Mr. Stipendiary Strutt was laid be- 
fore them because they were deliberating 
upon these resolutions. That is, Sir, my 
ease. This was evidence which told not 
against me, nor against those who voted 
with me. The hon. Gentleman seems to 
me to forget that we were called together 
to deliberate upon the condition of the 
West Indian colonies, the Mauritius, and 
the East Indies. He seems to think that 
the proceedings of the Committee were 
after all but a struggle between two politi- 
eal parties, each trying for mastery, and 
not caring what became of the wretched 
beings that are placed under our protection. 
Well, Sir, did the right hon. Gentleman 
say there was any factious spirit on the 
part of the Committee? Will he not do 
w the justice to say that we met him 
frankly and fairly? Every Member of 
that Committee—the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxford University, the hon. 
Member for Liverpool, my noble Friend the 
Member for Cambridgeshire, and, above all, 
my hon. Friend the Member for Droitwich, 
who came, as well as Lord G. Manners, at 
agreat sacrifice of personal feelings to at- 
tend the Committee upon that occasion— 
they all attended that Committee, and had 
no mental reservations withthe right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, for they frankly en- 
tered upon the inquiry from a really anx- 
ious wish to learn what the impressions 
vere that were made upon the minds of 
cach individual Member. Well, then, I 
say we were not dealt fairly with in re- 
spect to these matters. I speak now not 
asa Committee-man, but I say the West 
Indian Colonies, the Mauritius, and those 
mighty interests connected with those 
places, were not dealt fairly with by this 
evidence being kept back. There was, too, 
ample time afforded for the preparation of 
those documents. We met, as I have be- 
fore stated, on Thursday, the 4th of May, 
and we adjourned until the 9th of May 
following. On Tuesday, the 9th of May, 
ve met again, when it was agreed upon 
that we should adjourn again for nine days | 
wtil the 18th May. But what had hap-| 
pened in the interval? We had met on 
Thursday, the 4th May. On Friday, the 
oth May, I came down here for the pur 
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bse of moving an address for more papers. 
The hon. Gentleman opposite will no doubt | 
speak to the truth of this statement which | 
am how making. The hon. Gentleman | 
was not in his place, when I came down | 
4% Chairman of the Committee to move | 
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this address, which I considered to be al- 
most a matter of form, for these papers 
were very much wanted. I spoke to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
the Indian Board, whom I do not now see 
in his place, respecting those documents. 
The time, however, went by when I could 
move for them as an unopposed return. 
The hon. Gentleman apologised to me for 
not being in his place, and he undertook to 
move the address himself. It was an ad- 
dress for copies of certain despatches re- 
ceived from the Governors of the West 
Indies and the Mauritius. I left the House 
and did not return. The hon. Gentleman 
forgot to move for the papers, as he had 
promised, on Friday, the 5th May. On 
Monday the 8th May, he apologised to me 
for his forgetfulness, but assured me that 
no time was lost, for he had instantly sect 
about preparing an answer to the return. 
Well, upon the same day a question was 
asked the hon. Gentleman by Mr. P. Miles, 
who was a Member of the Committee. He 
wished to know whether the Government 
were prepared to lay upon the table of the 
House copies of the latest despatches re- 
ceived from all the Governors of the West 
Indian colonies before the report of the 
West Indian Committee came under dis- 
cussion in the House. The hon. Gentle- 
man then undertook to say that a very 
important despatch from those colonies 
should be laid upon the table of the House 
before the discussion referred to came on, 
and that papers connected with the subject 
were already in preparation. We were 
then deliberating upstairs. We after- 
wards adjourned to the 18th for the pur- 
pose of carrying our resolutions. I will 
admit that when Earl Grey, on the 14th of 
April, had answered the despatch received 
on the 27th March, from Sir Charles Grey, 
that though the document itself, was em- 
blazoned by certain minutes and remark- 
able memoranda, it did not follow that it 
should occur to the noble Lord’s mind that 
this despatch had never been laid before 
the Committee. But what answer has the 
Colonial Office to give me now? On the 
8th of May I was assured that the address 
had been virtually moved for on Friday the 
5th of May, which at last produced the re- 
turn. Now, Sir, I want to know how Earl 
Grey acquits himself, or how the Under 
Secretary of the Colonies acquits himself, 
when, in pursuance of an order of this 
House, the notice of the address which had 
been voted was sent to the Colonial Office 
requiring all the papers connected with 
2Q2 
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this subject to be laid before them? It was 
the duty of Earl Grey—a duty which he 
could net escape from—to decide what 
those despatches were of which copies 
were to be made, and what those were 
from which merely extracts were required. 
I want to know, when he saw that this 
despatch to which I have referred was so 


important, and that it had these four | 
one who had previously opposed my reso. 


minutes on it—that it had been laid before 
him on the 9th of May, and was then to 
be sent back to him—when it was sup- 
posed to have been presented to the Com- 
mittee on the 30th of March—how I ask, 
was it that he did not say, ‘‘ Oh gracious! 
how is it that this despatch has never been 
sent before the Committee ? Whose fault 
is this? What clerk has committed the 
error? Who has been guilty of this great 
negligence ?”’ 
an English Minister, in particular, would 
have expressed deep regret for the negli- 
gence of the clerks in the Colonial Office 
—that he would say, “‘I know they are 
preparing the documents, and that they 
will be printed and laid before the Com- 
mittee. I know that the Chairman has 


proposed a duty of 2d. per lb. on foreign 
sugar, and 1d. per Ib. on colonial sugar; 


and I am aware also that Sir Charles Grey 
proposes a duty on colonial sugar of 9s. 4d. 


per ewt., and 18s. 8d. on foreign; whereas | 


the Chairman of the Committee recommends 
a duty of 10s. on colonial sugar, and 20s. 
on foreign.”’ But, no: when the hon. 
Gentleman was asked if there was any 
further important evidence to lay before 
the Committee, he was mute —he was 
dumb—not a word was said, not a whisper, 
with regard to Governor Grey’s despatch, 
which was of the most vital importance, 
and the existence of which he must at the 
time have beenaware of. The Committee 
met again on the 18th of May, and they 
again adjourned to the 25rd; and on that 
day, or thirteen days after, Earl Grey and 
the hon. Gentleman must, at all events, 
have been made acquainted with the errors 
of their underlings of the Colonial Office, in 
not having communicated the despatch con- 
taining the important opinions of Sir C. 
Grey: the Committee were still in ignor- 
ance of the arrival of any such despatch. 
The Committee adjourned for four days 
more, to consider their verdict; but I 
think, if I mistake not, more inquiries 
were made in this House for despatches 
from the West Indies, in the interim. 
The right hon. Member for the University 
of Cambridge, and the hon. Member for 
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It might be expected that | 
| heavens, we have made a great mistake; 
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Liverpool, voted against the Proposition 
for 10s. and 20s. duties, and also against 
the proposition of the hon. Gentleman 
behind me. Their own proposition had 
been rejected, but the question still ye. 
mained open for another vote. A differ. 
ential duty of 20s. on foreign sugar, and 
10s. on colonial, for a period of six years, 
was then proposed by a free-trader, and 


lution. And what took place after that? 
Why, I find that on the 16th of May, the 
hon. Member for the University of Cam. 
bridge came down to the House, and 
asked the hon. Gentleman opposite if he 
had received any despatch recently from 
Jamaica, as he was very anxious to have 


| some information with respect to the state 


of that colony. And what was the answer 
of the hon. Gentleman? Not, “Oh! good 


we discovered seven days ago an omission 
had been made in supplying information to 
the Committee. Here is an important de- 
spatch from Sir Charles Grey, in which 
he says, if a greater differential duty 
on foreign and colonial sugars does not 


| immediately take place, the greater part 


of the plantations in Jamaica must go 
out of cultivation. Nothing will do but 
a duty of 1d. on colonial, and 2d. per bb. 
on foreign.’’ The hon. Gentleman said 
nothing of the kind; and I think he must 
really have the very shortest memory that 
can be conceived, if he did not at that time 
remember that Governor Grey’s despateh 
had not been laid before us, and that the 
House, as well as the Committee, were 
ignorant of it. And, Sir, I must again 
repeat my question on this head. I want 
to know how does the hon. Member ac- 
count for keeping the House and the Com- 
mittee in that state of ignorance upon 
matter of so much importance? There 
was still a last resource. The Committee, 
on the morning of the 25th of May, met for 
the last time, and they threw out the 10th 
Resolution proposed by the right hou. 
Member for the University of Cambridge, 
and supported the Member for Liverpool 
and then nothing, no alternative, remained 
for them but to agree to the proposition of 
Sir Thomas Birch, for a duty of 10s. per 
ewt. on colonial sugar for six years, or t 
retire and not vote. But the right hon. 
Gentleman again came down to the House 
and agitated the question, and poked the 
Members on the Treasury bench for further 
information. But the hon. Under Secretary 
still kept his prudent peace. In answer 
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to questions, whether any later accounts ; the British colonies” under their guar- 
had been received from the West Indies | dianship. Neither, Sir, do I impute fraud 
than those which had been laid before the| to the hon. Under Secretary; but I 
Committee, and, if so, whether the Go- | must dispute the hon. Member’s title to 
yernment were prepared to lay them before | possessing a good memory. He certainly 
the House; the hon. Gentleman said, that | lacks not sagacity; but it is most extraor- 
be did not receive any information by the} dinary, that when questioned on the sub- 

ket which arrived two or three days | ject, on the 5th of April, he should forget 
before, but he expected to receive further | a despatch which was stated to have been 
information by the next packet, which he | minuted to be laid before the Committee 
yould lay on the table. But, in point of | by Mr. Cox and himself on the 27th of the 
fact, he did not keep back information | previous month, and by Earl Grey on the 
vhich the right hon. Gentleman wanted to | 30th, with the same purpose. I made no 
have; and did he not know that the de- | use of the word ‘‘ fraud;’’ but one who I 
cision of the Committee was very nicely | believe has not been considered to sin 
weighed in the balance? Well then, Sir, | against good taste in the way I have been 
Jam here to show, and my purpose is to | considered to have sinned, made use, I be- 
show, that these great possessions of the | lieve, of these words. Mr. Burke, who 
British Crown have not had a fair trial; | made a great speech upon conciliation, 
and that the Government, whose business | with regard to the British American colo- 
it is to guard and protect them, have | nial question, said, in reference to trickery, 


acted towards them as if they were some 
hostile suitors or guilty criminals. If 
there has been a systematic suppression of 
the truth, with regard to the state of the | 
West Indies, I feel bound to say that I | 
do not think the hon. Gentleman, or the | 
right hon. President of the Board of'| 
Trade, if he ever knew of the existence of | 


the despatch before it came to light, were | 
parties to such a systematic suppression of | 
the truth ; but what I complain of is, that | 
the Members of the Colonial Office did not 
deal'as frankly with those who were dis- | 


posed to deal frankly with them. The! 
hon. Member must have known that there | 
vas evidence in his office of a most vital | 
and important character, and that he held | 
itback from those men whose opinions he | 
wked for on a subject with which that 
eidence was intimately connected. Sir, | 
I feel that I am charged with a great | 
duty in defending the interests of the West | 
Indian colonies, but I will say nothing of 
that. When, however, it is said that 

charged Earl Grey—whose high character | 
has been so justly spoken of—with fraud, | 
Ideny that I ever did so. What I said | 
vas, that despatches containing most im- 
portant information were withheld by the 
authorities of the Colonial Office for political 
purposes. I repeat that I did not impute 
fraud to the noble Lord; but, Sir, I con- 
eve I have a right here in my place, de- 
fending the interests of my country, as a 
private and independent Member of Par- 
lament, to arraign the highest Ministers 
of the State; and I will ever do so 
wien I think they forfeit their title | 
0 the confidence of thosé who placed | 





| policy, and statesmen, that— 

“A refined policy ever has been the parent of 
confusion, and ever will be, so long as the world 
endures. Plain, honest intention, which may as 
easily be discovered as fraud will surely be de- 
tected at last, is, let me say, of no mean force in 
the government of mankind.” 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I cannot but 
think that my hon. Friend is entitled to an 
answer to the questions that he put to the 
noble Lord; and I rise for the purpose, not 
of inflicting a long speech on the subject of 
despatches of September and October last 
from Governor Higginson, but, if possible, 
to get the noble Lord to answer the questions 
that my hon. Friend has put to him. The 
noble Lord, as I understood him, originally 
said that a despatch had been kept back 
from the Committee of which he was Chair- 
man; and the hon. Gentleman then came 
down and read certain minutes from the 
Colonial Office, directing that that despatch 
should be laid before the Committee on the 
30th of March. On Friday night last the 
noble Lord said that those minutes must 
have been concocted; and he ended his 
speech with the words that he has just now 
again quoted from Mr. Burke, to the effect 
that fraud will always in the end be de- 
tected. My hon. Friend, in answering this 
charge, produced certain minutes; and the 
noble Lord, in reference to them, says 
that, ‘‘ if these minutes and memorandums 
were not got up subsequently,’’ that is, if 
they were not a forgery—if they were not 
a fraud—on the part of either Mr. Cox, 
Mr. Hawes, Mr. Elliot, or Lord Grey— 

“If they were not got up subsequently to his 
examination of the 5th of April, he was troubled 
with the shortest memory since the days of green- 
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bag notoriety, when Theodore Majocchi gave his 
answer of Non mi ricordo. That was the charge I 
made, and the hon. Gentleman may take his op- 
tion whether or not, after these various discus- 
sions and various minutes to which he affixed his 
name, he, on the 5th of April, could not remember 
the receipt of any despatch of an important na- 
ture ; that he could not on the 5th of April recol- 
lect, notwithstanding three separate discussions 
on the subject of that despatch and its impor- 
tance, that any important despatch, or that any 
despatch connected with the agriculture and so- 
cial state of Jamaica, had been received. That is 
the charge I make against the hon. Gentleman, 
and I care nothing whether he makes his defence 
against the one or the other of the horns of the 
dilemma on which I place him, and from which 
he cannot escape.” 

That was the charge of the noble Lord— 
the charge which he made and repeated on 
Friday night. Now, my hon. Friend makes 
his statement—his plain unadorned ex- 
planation with regard to the facts which 
have taken place; and he asks the noble 
Lord either to prove the charges which he 
then made, or withdraw them, or else to 
assent to the appointment of a Committee, 
in order that their truth may be sifted. 
Now, what does the noble Lord do? He 
has favoured us, as on many other occa- 
sions, with a long speech on a great num- 
ber of things; but with regard to that 
question of my hon. Friend on a matter 
regarding his character and his honour, it 
is impossible for me at this moment to say 
what are the opinions of the noble Lord. 
With regard, indeed, to the minutes, the 
noble Lord said in the beginning of his 
speech, that the statement of my hon. 
Friend in reference to them was correct; but 
the noble Lord seemed to imply the contrary 
in other parts of his speech, and I want 
to know whether this charge of concocting 
the minutes—whether this charge which 
he has made against my hon. Friend and 
Lord Grey, and those other two Gentle- 
men, is withdrawn or not? The next 
question I wish to ask is, whether the no- 
ble Lord continues to make this charge, 
the purport of which is perfectly intelli- 
gible, that unless the minutes were con- 
cocted, that then Mr. Hawes was troubled 
with the shortest memory that was known 
‘* since the days of green bags and of Theo- 
dore Majocchi, of Non mi ricordo noto- 
riety.”’ Every body knows the character 
of that person to whom the noble Lord 
compares my hon. Friend—that he endea- 
voured by false answers to mislead those 
by whom he was examined. My hon. 
Friend made certain answers to the ques- 
tions, as he understood them, of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cam- 
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bridge. These answers were perfectly gor. 
rect. He stated that an important de. 
spatch had been received, and that it was 
preparing for the Committee. He may 
have misunderstood the question of the 
right hon. Gentleman. That may be 0, 
and on a subsequent day he applied to the 
right hon. Gentleman to know what his 
meaning in asking those questions was; 
and it then turned out that my hon. Friend 
had misunderstood the meaning of the right 
hon. Gentleman. But I am sure the right 
hon. Gentleman will be the first to see the 
difference—as every one must see it—be. 
tween mistaking the meaning of a question, 
and a voluntary intention to mislead the 
Committee by false answers. Now I want 
to know whether the noble Lord does with. 
draw these charges—first, that the minutes 
were concocted long after the date affixed 
to them; and, secondly, whether he main. 
tains the charge implied by his assertion 
that the memory of my hon. Friend “is 
the shortest that has been known since the 
days of green bags and Theodore Majocehi, 
of Non mi ricordo notoriety;’’ in other 
words, that the answers of my hon. Friend 
were given with the intention directly of 
misleading the Committee. If the noble 
Lord perseveres in either of these charges, 
my hon. Friend wishes for a Committee 
to inquire into them; and I think that my 
hon. Friend is quite right in demanding an 
answer upon these points from the noble 
Lord. If the noble Lord says that he is 
convinced that he was in error when he 
made them, then the matter may rest; but 
to evade the ‘questions, and to refuse to 
give my hon. Friend any answer at all, is, 
I think, hardly a fit course to take towards 
a Member of this House. 

Mr. DISRAELI rose to address the 
House, but was met with loud cries of 
‘* Question !”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no question 
before the House upon which the hon. 
Member can address it. 

Mr. FORBES MACKENZIE moved 
that the House do adjourn. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I had hoped that 
my noble Friend (Lord G. Bentinck) had 
spoken long enough to convey to this House 
his meaning, and that it was unnecessary 
that he should rise again. If the noble 
Lord has not conveyed what he meant t0 
eonvey to the House, he may despair of 
doing so in any future address. | wish 
to make an explanation in the first place 
with respect to the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies. When I said on a former 
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the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Jy, that his words should convey an 
ofensive meaning to the hon. Gentleman, 
| said what was my own impression at the 
time. But the noble Lord the First Min- 
ister rose and said, that the important 
nestion before us was, that the noble Lord 
the Member for King’s Lynn had accused 
the Under Secretary, and his friends in 
the Colonial Office, of committing a po- 
litical fraud. 
yho on that occasion (Friday night) rose 
after the noble Lord the Member for 
King’s Lynn, in some excitement, never 
alluded to that point. He rose in conse- 
quence of what he said was the charge 
against Her Majesty’s Ministers, of having 
appressed important despatches. It was 
only subsequently, that the Under Secre- 
tary—he would not say by an afterthought 
—brought the matter to the present point. 
* But now, to-night, the noble Lord puts that 
forward as the most important subject be- 
fore us. Here is the dilemma quoted by the 
First Minister, either that the Colonial Office 
must have concocted this minute, or else 
that the hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary must be troubled with one of the 
shortest memories in the world. 
Sir, I certainly believe that the Under 
Secretary must at the time have been gift- 
ed with the shortest memory in the world. 
(Mr. Hawes: Prove it.] Well, if I am 
obliged to do it it is not very difficult, be- 
cause the hon. Gentleman declared that he 
could not produce this despatch, not having 
received it. But I totally deny the conclu- 
sion of the noble Lord, and I deny that any 
specific charge of such a nature as the 
noble Lord has deseribed has been brought 
against the hon. Gentleman. I take the 
objection which has been put forward 
80 elaborately by the noble Lord the 


First Minister, of shortness of memory, | 


not as a charge against the hon. Gentle- 
nan. In impressing upon the House the 
nature of the evidence given by the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary, my noble 
Friend said, that if he was not gifted with 
the shortest memory in the world, he must 
have been cognisant of the despatch. My 
wble Friend does not wish to evade his 
charge against the hon. Gentleman and 
the Government. He does charge the 
Government with systematic suppression 
of information—suppression of information 
which they imagine tells in favour of the 
opinions of my noble Friend, and adverse 
tothose which they profess. That is the 
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geasion that it was not the intention of | charge. 


Now the hon. Gentleman, | 


Why, 
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If that be an unparliamentary 
|charge—if that be an unconstitutional 
charge—I want to know what is the use of 
a House of Commons? Why are you here 
| to exercise criticism upon the administra- 
| tion of public affairs, if, under such cireum- 
stances as these, you are to be stopped 
| from such a declaration? The noble Lord 
}asks, if my noble Friend persists in the 
|odious charge of forgery of the minutes 
|upon the documents? ‘To this I have to 
|say, in the first place, that that charge 
| never was made; but if it was it never 
| could have been more completely withdrawn 
| than it was in the first instance. My noble 
Friend said that the House could not doubt, 
after the statement they had heard, that 
| the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
jhad correctly stated the circumstances. 
| What more could be said or required? 
| For myself, I am the last man to treat the 
| hon. Gentleman with disrespect; and if I 
| had used any words unintentionally which 
| might be construed as having such a ten- 
| dency, there is no apology I should not be 
| happy to make. But I am sure that there 
| Was an entire misapprehension of the mean- 
|ing of my noble Friend; and I am sure I 
|am only expressing his opinion —although 
I have no authority to say so—when I 
| state that there was a misapprehension of 
|his meaning, and that he has to-night de- 
cidedly and publicly expressed that he does 
not doubt for a moment the history of the 
| despatches told in the statement of the 
| hon. Under Secretary, which statement no 
| one could for a moment doubt. But I do 
|} not wish to evade the real question, which 
| is not a personal question. It is a charge 
| against the Administration of systematic 
suppression of information which told 
| against the policy they upheld. Clearing 
| the question, then, of all personal matter, 
| let me remind this House of two or three 
| very important circumstances. Let me 
| put the case quietly before it. All this 
discussion arises because a most important 
despatch was not brought before the Com- 
mittee on Sugar and Coffee Planting, that 
being a despatch from the Governor of one 
of the most important islands in the West 
Indies, who counselled in that despatch a 
protective duty of 10s. upon colonial sugar. 
What are the facts? Was that despatch 
put before the Committee? Or is it con- 
tended that it ought not to have been pro- 
duced before that Committee? On the 
contrary, the very defence of the Govern- 
ment is, that orders were given that it 
should be placed before that Committee. 
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It never was put before the Committee. | 
In the opinion of the Chairman of that 
Committee, that despatch was the most | 
important document that could be sub- 
mitted to their consideration; and when 
the Chairman, obtaining that document, 
but obtaining it too late, expresses his 
sense of the grievance, then the Govern- 
ment turn round and say that they are 
charged with fraud. If the case stood 
alone, as I have now set it forth, it would 
justify any Member of Parliament in bring- 
ing forward this question. But it does 
not stand alone. There was another de- 
spatch from an important colony—not only 
this from Jamaica, which the Government 
acknowledged was most important — but 
there was another despatch from Trinidad, 
which also, by some extraordinary cireum- 
stances, was never placed before that Com- 
mittee. The case, then, of Jamaica was 
not an isolated case; it had that of Trinidad 
for a companion. But unfortunately there 
was still another colony besides these—be- 
sides Jamaica and Trinidad—and that was 
Berbice, which was implicated in this matter. 
So there were three important despatches 
containing matters highly essential in as- 
sisting the Committee in forming a re- 
port which was not placed before them. 
There are, then, three despatches ac- 
knowledged by the Government not to 
have been produced, but which ought to 
have been produced. That circumstance 
alone is a legitimate ground for any hon. 
Member to come forward, with a view 
of drawing attention to the subject. My 
noble Friend referred to another case 
of the utmost importance, and I must 
draw the attention of the hon. the Un- 
der Secretary to it, because my noble 
Friend tells you frankly that he thinks 
there is a systematic attempt to suppress 
or to pervert the truth; and he has given 
you some evidence why he thinks there 
has been a systematic attempt to sup- 
press the truth. Here is a ease which, 
I think, impugns the conduct of the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for | 
the Colonies, and a case which I think, 
therefore, he ought to meet. It is a sim- | 
ple case; it requires no special pleading. 
I shall put it simply before the House, 
and I defy any man, whatever his po- | 
litical predilections, or on whatsoever | 
side of the House he may sit, not to 
feel that it is a case which requires expla- 
nation. Be it observed, too, that all this | 
was going on at the very same time when | 
those despatches were withheld from the | 
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Committee. The matter refers to de. 
bate which took place on February 7, in 
another place; and a noble Lord, speak. 
ing in that debate, wished to convey to the 
minds of that assembly, and through them 
to the minds of the people of this country, 
a very important impression, namely, that 
we were not to despair even of the state of 
Jamacia, for that new social circumstances 
had developed themselves in that colony; 
that resident proprietors, of a new race, 
were, since the Act of Emancipation, jin. 
vesting a vast amount of capital in those 
colonies; that these were the men and this 
was the system to which England must 
look for the regeneration of Jamaica; and 
the noble Lord, speaking upon the evi. 
dence to which I am about to refer, ad. 
dressing that assembly, and through them 
addressing the country, did hold out these 
circumstances as an inducement to the 
further investment of capital in that colony, 
This is a most important subject. I will 
not misrepresent the noble Lord; I will 
read his words. The noble Lord said— 

“A very great change was going on in the 
West Indies at the present moment. Among 
many documents which had assed through his 
hands connected with the state of these colonies, 
he was very much struck with one which he had 
received the other day from a number of planters 
in the western part of Jamaica, and who stated 
that they had invested capital to the extent of not 
less than 142,000/. in plantations in the colony; 
and they added, what was a most remarkable 
fact, that, with one exception, they had all pur- 
chased or leased their plantations since emanci- 
pation.” 


This extract from the speech of the noble 
Lord having been once read, I do not wish 
to read the whole of it again; but he went 
on to say, that these circumstances showed 
what a change of system was in progress 


in that island; and he then observed, 


that— 

“So far from believing that the prospects of 
Jamaica were bad, he was not aware of any part 
of the British dominions in which there was s0 
favourable a prospect for the investment of capital 
at this moment as in Jamaica.” 


I now come to the document which the 


noble Lord the Secretary of State for the 


Colonies quoted in his speech, which docu- 


' ment the noble Lord described as most in- 


teresting and important, and which, on the 
7th of February, he used to influence the 
opinions of the assembly he was addressing 
in another place—that Jamaica was not In 
a suffering position, but was to be saved by 
a new order of planters, who had invested 
money to agreat amount since emancipation 
—and that, so great were the changes which 
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jd taken place, that investment of capital 
in Jamaica had become a profitable enter- 
rise, Here is the document. It is a memo- 
jal to the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
sies, and it runs thus :— 

“My Lord—We pray your earnest attention to 
tiefollowing facts :—We, the undersigned, are the 
owners of 19, and the lessees of 13 sugar estates 
in the west end of the island of Jamaica, on which 
properties we employ daily an average of 2,898 
jsbourers, who represent families numbering 
14,490 people, lately redeemed from slavery. Our 
ggar estates, 32 in number, are expected to make 
this year 2,796 hogsheads of sugar, and 1,354 pun- 
dons of rum, which will cost us, by accurate 
emputation, 60,3157. 13s. 5d. We have no hope 
ofrealising more than 151. per hogshead, and 141. 
er puncheon (the maximum price of the market 
itpresent), at which rate our produce will bring 
(0,306/,, leaving a balance over our expenditure 
of 5801, 6s. 7d. to go against 6 per cent, the com- 
non rate of interest which money bears in the 
wlony, and which on 60,315/. 13s. 5d., would be 
36181. 188. 9d. Our capital invested on these 32 
agar estates in live stock and implements of hus- 
tandry, amounts, in live stock, to 32,094/. ; in im- 
jements, to 14,630/., upon which wear and tear 
of capital we received no interest whatever. The 
\) sugar estates that we own cost us 95,784/., and 
vepayarental for the 13 other estates of 3,110/. 
prannum, which sunk capital is likewise wholly 
profitless.”” 

The memorialists go on to say, that they 
jo not expect the British nation will aban- 
im the principles of free trade for the 
uke of affording them protection. Now, 
te noble Lord, using this document to 
wnvince the country that a new race of 
nen were investing capital in Jamaica, and 
tilling this document most important and 
imirable, and one which ought to be read, 

atirely concealed the paragraph which I 
vil now read, and which contains the ob- 
ject of the whole memorial :— 

“It will be evident from the facts stated that 
reannot cultivate for another year; indeed we 
lave not the means, unaided, of taking off the pre- 
wat crop.” 

These, then, are the men who invested 
14,0000. of capital in Jamaica since the 
Emancipation Act; and the noble Lord, in 
ildressing the most august assembly in the 
wld, induces them to suppose that the in- 
restment of money in Jamaica is profitable 
~% profitable, it appears that they had 
wt “the means of taking off the present 

” . . 

top.” The memorialists go on to say— 

“And the British West India merchants are 
tw unable to assist us, and of course disinclined, 
when there is no hope of profit, or even of reco- 
Yering their advances.” 


Yow mark this :— 


ae being proprietors and lessees, living on 
~ managing our own properties, brought up to 
‘pica agriculture, and availing ourselves of 
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every practical improvement, have only such a re- 
sult to exhibit as is set forth in the statement of 
these facts, the inference is conclusive that the po- 
sition of the absentee proprietor or mortgagee, 
represented by paid agencies, is still more deplor- 
able.” 

I now ask this House, was Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State justified in using that 
memorial—which, by the way, he never 
produced—to show that there was a new 
investment of capital to a great amount in 
Jamaica by new colonists, new proprie- 
tors, who had invested 142,000I. already 
in that colony—had he a right, I say, to 
state these facts, and refer to them as a proof 
that the renovation of Jamaica was taking 
place, and that it now held out a desirable 
prospect for the employment of British 
skill and capital, when that very memorial 
which he held in his hand at the time, but 
which he did not show, proved the exact 
reverse? I would say more. I would ask 
how to describe that Minister who thus 
uses a document which comes into his 
hands in virtue of his high official position, 
who mutilates that document for his pur- 
pose, and who uses the statements it con- 
tains as corroborative of his views, when, 
in fact, they were intended to confute 
them? I ask them whether my noble 
Friend, having evidence of the fact that 
three important despatches were never laid 
before that Committee until after they had 
come to their conclusion—knowing this 
fact, being also cognisant that almost at 
the same time the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies was making these monstrous 
representations in another place as to the 
state of Jamaica—which representations, 
made at any other time than one of com- 
mercial depression and distress, might have 
been the means and the inducement for the 
investment of enormous sums on the faith 
of them—I ask, I say, was not my noble 
Friend justified in feeling that there was a 
systematic effort to suppress or to pervert 
the truth? There is a case to which I 
shall refer more slightly, but still it is illus- 
trative of the system. Lord Grey, in an- 
other place, after reading certain state- 
ments, as coinciding with the views of the 
Government, which were contained in a 
despatch from Colonel Higginson, the Go- 
vernor of Antigua, said that every line of 
that despatch was worthy the attention of 
the House. But he never showed it. He 
read every passage which supported the 
system of which he is a most able advocate; 
and it of course makes a great impression 
upon the Members of a popular assembly 
when a Minister reads despatches—which 
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they don’t see—as confirmatory of his opi- 
nions; and when he tells them that those 
despatches are able and admirable, and 
that there is not a line of them which is 
not worthy their attention, it is no wonder 
that they take it all in. Now, this is the 
passage which the noble Lord did not 
read :— 

“Tt must be conceded that, for obvious reasons, 
free-grown sugar can never yield 80 lucrative a 
return as that produced by foreign slaves.” 

Now, why did not the noble Lord read that 
particular passage, if every line of the de- 
spatch from which he was quoting was 
worthy the special attention of his hearers? 
If this had been the single and solitary in- 
stance of the kind which had occurred, you 
might have talked of accident, and, though 
I do not think that a Minister of his rank 
ought to dress up a case, yet the matter 
might have passed over. But when we 
find that there is a Committee sitting, from 
which three most important despatches have 
been withheld—when we find on the 7th 
of February the same Minister making a 
statement of a character to attract and in- 
duce the investment of British skill and 
capital in Jamaica—when the very docu- 
ment which he held in his hand, and waved 
before their eyes—but which they don’t 
see, proves that Jamaica is in a state of 
bankruptey—when we find the same Mi- 
nister reading a despatch, every line of 
which he says is worthy of attention, and 
yet omitting the only line which tells 
against him, then I ask is it not conclusive 
of a fixed determination to prevent infor- 
mation, so far as the Government is con- 
cerned, from being circulated against that 
system of which they are the upholders ? 
Is such a conclusion so uncharitable to ar- 
rive at, or so unworthy of the position and 
duties of a representative of the people in 
this House? I know of no case stronger 
than the despatch from Trinidad, moved 
for by the hon. Member for Montrose last 
Session. It was well known when Parlia- 
ment met this year that that despatch had 
been moved for by the hon. Member in the 
October or November preceding. [Sir G. 
Grey: The Parliament did not meet until 
November. |] I am speaking from memory; 
but the merits of the question do not de- 
pend upon whether it was in October or 
November. But when the new Parliament 
met in the autumn, this despatch was moved 
for, and was never produced until the end 
of February. [Mr. Hawes: It was laid 
on the table at the meeting of Parliament, 
as the hon. Gentleman would find if he re- 
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ferred to the Votes.] At any rate, it ya; 
not laid on the table of the House uti] 
after the sugar debates of February Were 
over. [Mr. Hawes dissented, and crossej 
the House with a paper, apparently ty 
show the hon. Member the date when th 
despatch had been produced.] But this 
return speaks of law ordinances and rule, 
and what I am quoting from is not aboyt 
law ordinances and rule. However, it js 
not of the slightest importance as far 4; 
the argument is concerned, because what 
I say is this—that those despatches wer 
not brought in in time to influence the de. 
bate; and if the despatch was moved fo 
in November, why was it not produced be. 
fore? 1 believe that in that debate tha 
despatch was not known to anybody but 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Secretary of State, whom it might hare 
influenced; but if it had been know 
to the great body of the House, woull 
seven months have been allowed to write 
that famous despatch beginning “It 
is sad and painful to behold;” an 
which gives a description almost of the 
dissolution of society i: the colony? Itis 
all very well for the Government to take 
this tone, and for the neble Lord to sy 
that the real question for the House to de- 
cide is, whether the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary has or has not been 
guilty of forging minutes. No one, | 
believe, intended to accuse him of it. 
But, the only speaker whom he could 
have intended to accuse cleared himself 
of the imputation an hour and a half 
ago. I want to know, can the noble Lorl 
clear the Government from the charge of 
systematic suppression? The country 
must decide upon the broad facts. I say 
nothing of the blue books which were not 
produced; but here are three despatches 
which the Government acknowledge have 
not been produced—which were most in- 
portant to be produced—which the Goven- 
ment themselves Say were not only in- 


tended to be produced, but were elements 


of the greatest importance to assist the 
Committee in arriving at a just decision; 
and here is the fact, the head of a depart- 
ment of the Government is at the same 
time carrying on an apparently enormous 
perversion of the truth. The hon. Gentle- 
man shakes his head, but these are mattels 
of fact. Will the hon. Gentleman or aly 
one else deny the statement that on the 
7th of February the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, referring to the memorial, 
which he held, I believe, in his hand, a0 
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shich he said was a most interesting and | 
gportant document he had received from 

proprietors in Jamaica, did convey to those 
je was addressing an impression directly | 
ie reverse of that which the memorialists | 
hemselves attempted to convey? Is that | 
gornot? Itis not an affair of opinion; | 
tisa matter of fact. If he can tell me 

that we have been all dreaming—that Lord | 
(rey never made that speech at all on the 
thof February—that he never said he} 
jad seen and was in possession of an in- 


resting and important document or me- | 
' ducing that despatch, which he might have 


poral from proprietors in Jamaica, show- 
ing that they had laid out great sums in 
the purchase of estates since emancipation, 


that they were a new race of men invest- | 


ing capital in that colony, that they were 
nsidents, that these were the elements 
regeneration for Jamaica, that under 
these circumstances Jamaica held out for 
Englishmen a most desirable investment 
fr capital, while at the same time the very 
nemorial he held in his hand, and only 
partially quoted, proved these memorialists 
tbe bankrupt—if you can prove that all 
these things never occurred, and all these 
statements were never made, then I grant 
that, by bringmg about this discussion, 
you have done yoursélves some good. We 
ae the representatives of the people; and 
many of our constituents might, by that 
statement of Lord Grey, have been in- 
duced to invest their capital in Jamaica. 
Iseea smile of derision on the Treasury 
bench at the idea, no doubt, of anybody 
investing capital in Jamaica! But nothing 
can be more monstrous than the fact that, 
othe 7th of February, the Secretary for 
the Colonies should recommend an invest- 
nent of capital in Jamaica—a recommend- 
ation which might have been attended with 
aiil greater mischief than the suppression 
f documents, and which, if acted upon, 
night have involved the colony in still 
vider ruin. No doubt this was part of the 
system; and now the Government com- 
plains of unfounded charges of fraud being 
brought against them, because we, in the 
lischarge of our duty, call the attention 
of the House to the fact that we believe 
there is an inclination, if not a determina- 
ton, on the part of that Government, to 
‘uppress the truth for the purpose of 
bolstering up their system. If such be 
our conviction, are we not justified in 
making the charge in the face of the 
House? And I now ask, is that charge 
mere empty words? My noble Friend 
brings forward an important fact, and that 


fact, which is the foundation of all the 
noble Lord’s suspicions, is admitted by 
yourselves. If you had said, ‘‘ The noble 
Lord has had the bad taste to make a 
charge against the Government, accusing 
us of withholding a despatch from the 
Committee, though if he had only looked 
into the proceedings of the Committee he 
would have found that the despatch was pro- 
duced at the right moment; but instead of 
that he has come down in a rough and in- 
considerate way and accused us of a fraud, 
when, in reality, we lost no time in pro- 


seen under his own nose;’’ if you could 
say that, there might be some excuse for 
your indignation. But when you come 
forward pleading a fault— [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
Why, your only defence is this, that it is 
a blunder and not a crime. That is the 
defence of the Government. I dare say 
the noble Lord the Secretary for the 
Colonies, who is a theorist of the most 
pronounced and determined character, may 
not be aware, so coloured is his mind by 
the abstract opinions that have so long 
ruled him, of the bias which, unfortunately 
for the country, sways him upon these 
questions. I am never unwilling to believe, 
on occasions of this kind, that many things 
which look suspicious may be explained; 
and I would even be disposed to take the 
most courteous view of all the circum- 
stances connected with the administration 
of an office where there is a great deal to 
do. But when I find Ministers, who are 
meeting charges brought forward against 
them, obliged to commence their defence 
by saying that they are guilty, and then 
going on to say that it is preposterous to 
make statements of this kind; that we 
ought to consider their bearing on the cha- 
racter of the House, and their effect upon 
the country, wholly independent of their 
own wounded feelings; then I think that 
they place themselves in such ridiculous 
position as Ministers never placed them- 
selves in before. Of course nothing can 
be more natural to the Government than 
to deprecate discussion on such a sub- 
ject as this. To a Ministry inquiry is 
always chargeable with bad taste. It is 
an outrage on the delicate sentiments of 
humanity for a Member to get up and ask 
a question which it is inconvenient to 
answer. But the question we ask must be 
answered. And I believe that the state- 
ment we make will produce an effect else- 
where. That mysterious but important 
part of the world ‘‘ elsewhere,” to which 
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the hon. Gentleman opposite refers, will, I} Lord had withdrawn that charge; but if 
believe, meditate on what we have said. | he did so he certainly did it in a most yp. 
‘* Elsewhere ” will say, that after all your | handsome manner. His words were, “Ny, 
statements and speeches and passionate | body doubts that the hon. Gentleman ha 
ebullutions, there are some facts of a sus-| made that minute correctly.” Indeed, he 
picious character that ought to be explain- | thought the noble Lord, by his manne, 
ed. ‘‘Elsewhere’’ will remember that | rather meant to bring a fresh charge, thay 
three despatches of freat importance were | to withdraw one. That charge was brought 
not produced before the Committee on the | against men employed in the Colonial Office 


Sugar and Coffee Duties. ‘* Elsewhere” 
will not forget that the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, on the 7th of February, 
held out Jamaica as a most desirable in- 
vestment for Her Majesty’s lieges, on the 
authority of papers and evidence which 
he held in his hand. These are facts 
you may deny; but I have that opinion 
of the good sense and proper spirit of 
‘* elsewhere ”’ 
right or wrong, they will never consider a 
Member of Parliament in error who at- 
tempts honestly to do his duty in order to 


discover the truth, and who is not afraid to | 
impugn the conduct of a Minister, however | 


influential his position, however high his 
honour, or however great his pedigree. 
Mr. V. SMITH thought the House had 
some reason to complain that the hon. 
Gentleman who had just set down, and the 
noble Lord, should have deviated so much 
from the original discussion of the evening, 
viz., the personal charges brought against 


Members of Her Majesty’s Government. | 


He contended that the commencement of 
this debate was the statement made by the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hawes) on a purely 
personal question; and it was solely because 
it was a personal question that he was per- 
mitted to proceed. But how had the noble 


Lord and the hon. Gentleman opposite met | 


that personal question ? It was of immense 
importance that that House should pre- 
serve the dignity of their debates; and if 
charges were brought against a Member, 
and especially against a Minister of the 
Crown, it was the duty of the House to 


institute inquiry into those charges—to ac- | 


quit the individual charged if found inno- 
cent—or to take steps against him if the 
charges were borne out. The noble Lord 
(Lord G. Bentinck) had not denied the 
utterance of the words used by him when 


he charged Gentlemen in the Colonial Office | 


with concocting a minute. If there was 
meaning in words, the noble Lord had 
charged Mr. Cox and Mr. Elliot, as well as 
Mr. Hawes and Lord Grey, with having 


concocted a minute; in plain words, the | 


charge was one of forgery. The hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire said the noble 


as to believe that, whether | 


| of as high character and honour as apy 
|in that House; and he hoped, there. 
fore, that the noble Lord would with. 
| draw the charge he had so rashly made, 
| Then the next charge was, that he hal 
| placed the hon. Gentleman the Under §¢. 
‘eretary on the horns of a dilemma—thathe 
had a very short memory—and that nothing 
like what he had said had occurred since 
the days of Theodore Majocchi. The hon, 
| Member for Buckinghamshire, in order to 
i take off the point of the charge, said, he 
| believed that his hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies had a very short 
memory: that was a very different thing, 
however, from what was said by the noble 
Lord. It was a simple enough matter to 
accuse a person of want of memory. The 
hon. Member himself (Mr. Disraeli) had 
been twice in the course of the speech he 
had just delivered convicted of a bad me- 
|mory with reference to the delivery of two 
despatches; but no one on that account 
ever dreamed of comparing the hon Men- 
ber to Theodore Majocchi, who was the 
| greatest liar that ever lived. Indeed, s0 
notorious was that man in this respect that 
| whenever it was wished to convey the ides 
|of a great liar, the name of Theodore Ma 
jocchi was used. Now, he held that these 
were serious charges brought forward by 
the noble Lord, and that it was necessary 
for the dignity of the House that some- 
thing more should be done regarding them, 
| and that they should not be evaded as had 
been done by the hon. Gentleman and that 
noble Lord, who said he had brought a po- 
litical and not a personal charge. Let the 
| House hear whether the noble Lord would 
| withdraw or support the charges he had 
made, and then they would enter upon the 
fresh questions raised by the hon. Member 
(Mr. Disraeli), viz., whether there had been 
any systematic suppression of information 
on the part of the Colonial Office. 
Sir J. PAKINGTON thought the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just resumed his 
seat, and the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
who spoke earlier in the evening, were at- 
tempting to divert the House from that 
which seemed to him to be the real ques 
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jjon, and the most important question at 
sue, A grave charge of misconduct had 
jen brought against the Colonial Office; 
nd he regretted, that when the noble 
lord at the head of the Government rose, 
jedid not rather address himself to this 
more serious charge, than to the imputation 
spon the hon. Gentleman the Under Sec- 
retary of having falsified the minutes on 
the despatch, which charge he believed 
jad never been made, but what was put 
iy the noble Lord the Member for Lynn as 
in alternative. That was his impression 
on Friday night; but he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, had 
byno means done justice to what fell from 
his noble Friend at the commencement of 
his speech that evening, when he distinctly 
sated, that after what had fallen from the 
Under Secretary, that he could not make 


ay imputation upon him with regard to | 


the dates upon the despateh. He thought 
that night to have satisfied the hon. Gen- 
tleman; and, indeed, the hon. Gentleman 
tok off his hat when the statement was 
nade, which is the usual sign in this House 
of a Gentleman being satisfied. [Mr. 


Hawes: That was to the hon. Member 
for Buckingham—not to the noble Lord. } 


He alluded to that which he saw the hon. 
Gentleman do when the noble Lord sat 
down, So far as he had taken part in 
these matters, he could assure the hon. 


Gentleman that he had not the slightest | 


hesitation in saying, that neither he nor 
the noble Lord who was at the head of the 
Colonial Office were capable of such a 
thing. He never entertained the suspicion, 


nr did he now believe, that the hon. Gen- | 
ileman was capable of coming before the | 
Committee and making any other state- | 
nent in answer to a question than that | 
But having | 


vhich he believed to be true. 
stated that, he must revert to what he felt 


vas the real question before the House, and | 


towhich the Members of the Government 
ought to address themselves—the charge, 
louse the mildest terms, of great neglect 
inthe Colonial Office. The fact was, that 
an unfortunate despatch had been received 


om the 27th of March—that from the 27th | 
to the 30th of March various entries were | 


made upon this despatch, all of them to the 
ume effect, that the despatch ought to be 
‘ent to the Committee, but up to that day 
this despatch never had been laid before 
the Committee. Here was the simple and 
mportant fact. The despatch was now in 
possession of the House; but how? In 
return to a Motion made on the 8th of 
ay for copies of all despatches received 
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from the colonial Governors, this despatch 
was only laid on the table of the House on 
the 9th of June. Now, he put to the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary this 
plain and distinct question, which seemed 
to him not unimportant in its bearing on 
these matters. Two months had elapsed 
between the entries made on the despatch, 
and its appearance before the House. He 
wanted to know when it was that this mis- 
take was first discovered ? They had not 
yet been told that. When did it come to 
light that these entries, made so far back 
as March, had been disregarded and neg- 
lected in the Colonial Office? He hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would give him this 
information; and he hoped also he would 
admit—if it was discovered antecedent to 
its actual production—that it ought then 
to have been laid before the Committee. 
On the other hand, if it was not discovered 
| sooner, he thought he had good ground to 
| complain that two months were allowed te 
| pass without this neglect being discovered. 
| He thought this was a serious charge rest- 
ing upon the administration of the Colonial 
Office. Then there were other despatches 
'from Governor Light and Governor Lord 
Harris, all of them of an important nature, 
| and well calculated to have an effect upon 
| the votes of the Members of the Commit- 
ltee. He hoped the hon. Gentleman would 
| feel it incumbent upon himself, as repre- 
senting the Colonial Office, to vindicate it 
| from what appeared a very serious charge, 
either of attempt to suppress information, 
‘or else of several grave and important blun- 
ders. 

Sir G. GREY: It is with considerable 
surprise that I have heard my hon. Friend, 
who has just addressed the Honse, charge 
us who sit on this side with having at- 
tempted on this occasion to divert the at- 
‘tention of the House from that which is 

the real question before it. What is the 
real question? My hon. Friend, feeling 
that a charge had been brought against 
him by the noble Lord, deeply affecting 
his personal honour, called upun him either 
to prove or to withdraw it. The noble Lord 
seems astonished that my hon. Friend 
should consider the charge he made to 
affect his personal honour, because he now 
says the charge he alleged was political 
and not sordid fraud. As far as affected 
his honour, the result has proved that the 
charge of fraud was utterly unfounded, and 
I believe it was never entertained by any 
man; still the hon. Gentleman rose to de- 
fend himself against the imputation, partly 
‘by a temperate, clear, and expressive 
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statement of facts, and partly also by put- 
ting it to the noble Lord to reassert the 
charge, and then either prove or openly 
withdraw it. What then did the noble 
Lord do? Did the noble Lord, except in 
the few words with which he prefaced his 
speech, ever lead the House to suppose he 
did not believe in the possibility of the 
charge being true—that he did not believe 
the minute had been fraudulently concoct- 
ed by my noble Friend at the head of the 
Colonial Office. [Lord G. Bentinck: I 
did not use the word fraudulently.| The 
noble Lord did not use the word “ fraudu- 
lently.”’ I give him credit for that. The 
charge was, that the minute was concocted 
—that the minute was thereby calculated 
to deceive the Committee, the House, and 
the public. I understand now that the 
noble Lord (though it was not my impres- 
sion at the time)—though still abstaining 
from retracting the charge in the way that 
I think a man of honour ought to retract 
it—has assented to the retractation of the 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire, and 
my hon. Friend the Member for Droit- 
wich. I hope, therefore, that the charge 
is abandoned. But what does my hon. 
Friend opposite say? He says he does 


not think the charge was made except as 


an alternative. Now, what is the alterna- 
tive? The noble Lord says either the 
minute was concocted and antedated to 
deceive the House and the public, or my 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary, in his 
evidence, resembled Theodore Majocchi. 
What is that but saying that the minute 
was either concocted or antedated? Either 
the minute was concocted or antedated, 
or my hon. Friend’s was as false as 
the evidence of Theodore Majocchi. Such 
is the alternative. The House, I say, has 
aright to know whether the noble Lord 
insists upon the alternative. I ask the 
noble Lord whether he equally withdraws 
this with the other charge, or whether he 
means to imply that the evidence of my hon. 
Friend ought to be characterised as he has 
described? The hon. Gentleman says it 
may be inconvenient to answer a plain 
question: the noble Lord found it ex- 
tremely inconvenient to answer the question 
put to him by my hon. Friend. His an- 
swer related only to the first charge, whilst 
to the other he had not said a word. The 
hon. Gentleman refers to the Colonial 
Oftice, and alleges neglect and omissions; 
but that, I say, is not the question now 
before the House. Let a charge, if there 
is one, be distinctly brought forward, and 
it shall be as distinctly met. The hon, 
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Gentleman exhausted the quiver of his gy}. 
dence upon the occasion of his speech; and 
how has the noble Lord spent the interval 
between this debate and the night when he 
commenced this subject? In ransacking 
Hansard for speeches on subjects with 
which the House has nothing to do; anj 
then the Government are called Upon to 
answer, at once, speeches made elsewhere, 
from which scraps and extracts have bee 
taken in order to support charges like 
many others which the noble Lord has noi 
felt himself able to sustain. I repeat that 
the evidence of my hon. Friend gives g 
plain temperate statement in reply to the 
noble Lord. I admit the despatch of Sir 
C. Grey was not laid before the Commit 
tee; but I appeal to every man of honourable 
mind whether it is a matter of indifference 
to what cireumstance it is attributed—whe. 
ther to accidental omission or to wilful and 
fraudulent suppression. To that charge | 
give a distinct and plain denial. I am 
sure that those charges thus recklessly 
made by the noble Lord, and thus attempt. 
ed to be bolstered up by evidence from 
other quarters, will not-injure the character 
of my noble Friend in the eyes of this 
House, or of the other House of Parlia- 
ment, or of the country. I have only one 
other observation to make. It is this: 
the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
spoke of the inconveniences of not having 
a regular Opposition. 
of not having an Opposition are certainly 
not the inconveniences of which we have 
now to complain, because what we have to 
complain of, or rather to lament, is, that 
there is not at the head of that Opposition 
a Gentleman of high feeling, of honourable 
mind, of great Parliamentary experience, 
capable of leading the party which looks 
up to him as its head—capable of healing 
their irregular excesses, and who at the 
same time has some regard to the charac- 
ter of this House, to the decency of our 
debates, and the character of the party 
who thus look up to him. 4 

Lorp GEORGE BENTINCK: Siri 
I may be allowed to judge by the expres 
sion of feeling on the morning of Saturday 
last, I do not believe that the feeling m 
this country, more especially the feeling 
this House was, that the character of the 
House was damaged so much by what pro- 
ceeded from this side of the House as from 
what fell from the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government. Sir, having said thus 
much, I return to the subject of this night s 
discussion, and I repeat now, what I aa 
upon the morning of Saturday last, au 
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shat I think every shorthand writer who 
heard me upon that occasion conceived me 
johave said, that I brought a charge not of 
enecoction, but, if not of concoction, I said 
that the hon. Gentleman was troubled with 
ashort memory. The right hon. Gentle- 
pan the Member for Northamptonshire 
(Mr. V. Smith) said that I went into the 
details of Mr. Cox and Mr. Elliot on 
Friday night. On the contrary, none of 
ys ever heard of Mr. Cox or Mr. Elliot; 
therefore the right hon. Gentleman’s me- 
mory also must be very short as well as 
that of other people, if he takes upon him- 
wif to say that I upon Friday night stated 
that I believed every minute of Mr. Cox 
ad Mr. Elliot’s as well as those of Earl 
Grey and the hon. Gentleman’s to be for- 
gries. If I have not sooner answered the 
dallenge of the noble Lord, it is because 
|cannot speak but from my conscience and 
fom my heart; and I remain of the same 
rpinion, that the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State is troubled with 
avery short memory; for, let any man in 
this House or out of it, take any twelve 
men out of the streets, or take the twelve 
Judges, and let them look at the evidence, 
and by their verdict I would be guided. 
Truly the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Cambridge University must be the 
nost obtuse of cross-examiners, or the hon. 
Gentleman must have the most obtuse of 
wderstandings, if neither the right hon. 


Gentleman, in three distinct cross-examina- 


tions, nor the Members of the Committee, 
fund themselves able to make the hon. 
Gentleman understand that all our ques- 


tions related to a despatch relative to the | 
weial and agricultural state of the island of 
told is the | 


Jamaica. Yet such we are 
ease; but I cannot bring myself to think 


this ] adhere to, and will not leaye—that I 


pression. And when the right hon. Gen- 
teman the Secretary of State for the 
llome Department says that I think nothing 
facharge of political suppression, did I 
lot say at the very first that it was a grave 
itienee, and that I was impeaching a high 
Minister of State? Sir, I can find no 


demnation of the conduct of the noble 
lord at the head of the Colonial Depart- 
nent, for the manner in which he sup- 
pressed evidence that ought to have been 
lore that Committee, and which ought to 
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have been before the other House of Par- 
liament. Sir, I want to know now from the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
—I want to know from each and all the 
Ministers, how you account for Lord Grey 
and for the Under Secretary of State look- 
ing on in silence after the 9th of May? 
My hon. Friend the Member for Droitwich 
challenged you to say what the day was on 
which you discovered your mistake; but 
you could give no answer. [Mr. Hawes: 
I rose to give an answer.| Well, then, 
when was it? [Mr. Hawes: Will the noble 
Lord sit down?] Yes. 

Mr. HAWES: Then I beg the noble 
Lord’s attention. The first time that I 
knew that the directions upon that despatch 
were not fulfilled, and that the despatch 
had not been laid before |the Committee, 
was when the noble Lord mentioned it in 
this House, and I did not know it before. 
e Lorp G. BENTINCK: Then I ask, 
when did the noble Lord at the head of the 
Colonial Office know it? [Mr. Hawes: At 
the same time.] So when this House 
passes a unanimous resolution that the 
Colonial Office shall send copies and ex- 
tracts of despatches from the colonies, does 
neither the Under Secretary nor the Chief 
Secretary of State condescend to pay any 
attention to the order of this House? The 


| hon. Gentleman tells you that the first 


time he knew of this mistake was when 
I mentioned it in the House. Why, that 
was after the despatch was printed, and 
three weeks after it could have been of any 
use. How was it that the hon. Gentleman 
and the noble Earl did not know it? Why, 
there is but one answer to the question. 
Either he does not select’ the despatches, 
or else he must have known it. If he did 


| select the despatches, he cannot help having 
that the hon. Gentleman so entirely misun- | 
derstood us, or that we altogether so mis- | 
wderstood him; because this is true, and | 


known it, for it is arranged the first de- 
spatch in order. There can be no doubt on 
the mind of any man who understands 


| anything of evidence, that the first paper 
charge the Government with a guilty sup- | 


set apart was that very despatch on which 
it is noted in the margin that its enclosure 
was sent to the Committee, and which we 
are told, and all believe, was bedizened and 
emblazoned over with the minutes, first of 


Mr. Cox, who at once said that it was a 


most important despatch, and ought to be 


| before the Committee; next with an en- 
words strong enough to express my con- | 


dorsement by some other gentleman in the 


| office to the same effect; thirdly, with an 


endorsement by Earl Grey himself; and 
finally, by the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State. Therefore, when that 


| despatch came before Lord Grey again, on 
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the 15th of April, and he saw it, and was 
again brought before him on the 9th of 
May, he must have seen that a great 
omission had been committed ; and if, he 
condescends to look at the proceedings of 
this House, he must have observed that all 
the questions asked, and all the answers 
given, related to that despatch; and the 
moment that he discovered, on the 9th 
May, that that despatch had not been sent 
to the Committee, it must have come across 
his mind that that was the despatch about 
which we were inquiring. I want to know 
how the noble Earl and the Government 
ean excuse themselves before the country 
for remaining silent from the 9th May till 
the day when in this House I brought the 
subject forward? It is probable, if I had 
not mentioned it, nobody would ever have 
discovered it, nobody would have been the 
wiser. Even my hon. Friend, the Member 
for Bristol, never observed that the de- 
spatch ought to have been before us pre- 
vious to the adjournment of the Committee. 
It would have escaped the notice of the 
House altogether, whilst the Government 
and the Colonial Office had all the advan- 
tage of keeping back that evidence of Sir 
Charles Grey from Jamaica, of Governor 


Higginson from Montserrat, of Lord Har- 


ris from Trinidad, and from Berbice... But 
you who complain of want of courtesy, you 
who complain that your honour is assailed, 
how do you account for sitting still in 
silence and seeing all this going on, and 
not coming forward, as you were bound 
to do, the moment you made the discovery, 
and expressing your regret and making 
your apology to the Committee, to the 
great interests depending on it, and to 
your country, for not having sent that de- 
spatch when it was wanted, and for the neg- 
ligence of your own servant? But you did 
no such thing—that despatch might have 
been before the Committee upon the 9th 
of May. The Committee sat till the 29th. 
Not a whisper of its existence is breathed, 
and we hear nothing of it till it is presented 
to this House. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman charges me that now, for the first 
time, I bring up debates from the other 
House of Parliament to aid my cause, I 
ean only say that I adverted to them on 
the first day I alluded to this subject-—on 
the very evening when the noble Lord in- 
troduced his measure. I have allowed all 
this time for those noble Lords and hon. 
Gentlemen to investigate this case; but 
will the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment tell me, though he has not been 
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charged on exactly the same ground that | 
have taken, that he has never heard of gy 
complaints upon this head before? Wh, 
have not the newspapers teemed: wiih 
charges against the Government? Hasn't, 
popular writer, under the name of * Jac} 
Omnium” addressed his letters to the nob 
Lord? Has the noble Lord never gee, 
those letters? Doesn’t he read “ Jeo) 
Omnium ?’’ Hasn’t he read those charges? 
Do you mean to say that after all this the 
Government is now to pretend to be taken 
by surprise, and to come here in formé 
pauperis for arguments? Let not theright 
hon. Gentleman or any of his Col} 
fancy for a moment that I deem lightly of 
the offence of the Government. I charge 
them with a grave and serious offence, deeply 
injurious to the best interests of the trans. 
marine possessions of the British Crown, 

Mr. CHARTERIS had come down ty 
the House expecting to hear the charges 
which had been preferred by the noble 
Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) substantiated or 
retracted. He must understand, from the 
manner in which the noble Lord had er. 
pressed his concurrence in certain state. 
ments which had been made, that he had 
retracted the charges in so far as the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Hawes) was_ personally 
concerned; but he was sorry that the no- 
ble Lord should have made his retractations 
so unhandsomely. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Hawes) came out of the ordeal with- 
out the slightest imputation upon his 
honour; but had he (Mr. Charteris) pre- 
ferred a charge against any hon. Gentle- 
man which he felt bound to retract, he 
would have done it in another manner than 
that adopted by the noble Lord. He was 
prepared to give the noble Lord credit for 
the industry and zeal with which he had 
sifted the question; but he regretted that 
that zeal and industry had not been dis- 
played in a less offensive and less objec- 
tionable manner. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken seemed 
to labour under the impression that charges 
ought to be retracted which had never 
been made. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir G. Grey) had expressed his regret 
that the Opposition side of the House was 
not headed by a man of great weight in 
the House, and whose influence with his 
party was such as to restrain any unseemly 
ebullition which might otherwise break 
forth. This was the strongest complaint 
which could be conceived to come from 
that right hon. Gentleman when his ow 
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experiences on that head were borne in | constituted nine-tenths of all the depen- 
nind. The fact was, that Her Majesty’s | dencies from which we brought our sugar in 
Government wished to direct the attention | 
of the House from the grave charge which 
iad been preferred against it. 

Motion for adjournment withdrawn. 


SPANISH AFFAIRS. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE wished to ask the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs two questions of which he had 
given notice. The first was, whether 
there was any recognised channel in this 
cuntry through which the Spanish Go- 
vernment could send its communications to 
the Foreign Office? And the second was, 
vhether the noble Lord was prepared to 
alvise the Crown to abide by the articles 
of the Quadruple Treaty as regarded 
Spain ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The rela- 
tions between the two countries being sus- 
yended, there is only a consular organ re- 
mining on each side as the channel of any 
communication. With regard to the ques- 
tion of the Quadruple Treaty, I am sure 
the hon. Member must feel that is a ques- 
tin which cannot be answered in one 
word, That treaty was made under pecu- 
liar cireumstances and for peculiar pur- 
poses. It was made for the purpose of 
supporting, on the one hand, the rights of 
the Queen of Spain to the Crown of Spain; 
and, on the other hand, for the purpose of 
asisting the Spanish people in maintaining 
their independence and constitution against 
vhat was thought to be a party supported 
iy the means and assistance of foreign 
States. All Tecan say is, that Her Ma- 
jety’s Ministers will never be a party to 
proceedings, treaty or no treaty, which shall 
uve for their object to enslave any nation 
vhatever upon the face of the earth. 


SUGAR DUTIES—ADJOURNED DEBATE 
(FOURTH NIGHT). 

Order of the Day read for resuming the 
Adjourned Debate on the Sugar Duties. 

Mr. G. THOMPSON observed that this 
vas not a question affecting alone one par- 
tiedlar interest—the interests of the West 
lndian proprietors. It necessarily embraced 
those great principles of political economy 
Yhich had been so frequently debated in 
that House, and which had been recognised 
% the soundest and safest basis for our 
fiture legislation in reference to matters 
f commerce. Upon our decision also of 
that question depended the condition— 
woral, social, and material—of those who 
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the West Indies. If we owed compensation 
to the West India proprietors, we owed it ina 
double sense to the slaves, whose emancipa- 
tion was an admission that a great wrong 
had been done them; and it must ever be 
one of the deepest stains upon the charac- 
ter of that House, that whilst so much was 
done on behalf of the proprietors, nothing 
was given to those 800,000 victims of the 
deepest wrong that could be perpetrated 
by man against man. He contended that 
there had been no breach of contract. The 
slaves were paid for at the rate of about 
251. per head ; and, more than that, they 
were left in the islands, where for a time 
they remained apprentices; and estates 
had sold at a higher rate after 1833 than 
before. In 18435 this system of immigra- 
tion from India commenced. He went on 
board the first vessel which went out of 
Caleutta under the Colonial Passengers’ 
Act, and he saw nothing in that vessel 
which could convey the idea of discomfort, 
or any intention on the part of those who 
had charge of the Coolies, of subjecting 
them to any inconvenience beyond what 
was inevitable on the voyage; but so many 
were the abuses before the end of the year, 
of persons being put on board who were 
not the real individuals who had been pass- 
ed by the protector of the Coolies — so 
many were the abuses that came to the 
knowledge of the Government of India, 
not only of malpractices on the spot, but 
of the treatment of the Coolies on their 
arrival at the Mauritius, that the Govern- 
ment were obliged in 1843 to suspend the 
operation of the Colonial Passengers’ Act 
till they could frame a measure to put an 
end to the deception and cruelties prac- 
tised on those unfortunate individuals. He 
need not remind the House that from that 
period to the present there had been but 
one opinion in the minds of all who had 
looked to the system of emigration—that 
it had been fraught with every kind of 
abuse, and subjected the Coolies generally 
to the most dreadful privations in the co- 
lonies to which they had been carried. 
He opposed this system of emigration on 
the ground that you could not introduce 
one of these persons without doing irre- 
parable mischief to the cause of meral and 
social order in those colonies. Let us try 
this statement by the mortality which had 
taken place amongst these persons. Up 
to January, 1847, there had been imported 
into Jamaica 175,595 persons. What had 
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been the mortality in the Mauritius ? 
From 1843 to 1847 there had been im- 
ported into that colony 68,213, and the 
deaths amounted to 6,542, or about 1-9th 
of the whole number imported. What was 
the proportion of the sexes introduced into 
that one colony? There were introduced 
into the Mauritius 55,753 adult men, and 
8,350 adult females, making a difference in 
the sexes of 47,403. There were a series 
of reports from managers of estates, every 
one of which spoke of the Coolies as 
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amongst the most unfit persons to be in- | 


troduced into the colony as agricultural 
labourers. How were they described ? 
As indolent, mendicants, runaways, va- 
grants, thieves, vagabonds, filthy, dis- 
eased, dissolute, immoral, disgusting, co- 
vered with Some were priests, 
some jugglers, some barbers, some tum- 
blers, some some some 
buffoons, some herdsmen, some pedlars, 
some scullions, some bakers, tailors, con- 
fectioners, instead of agricultural labour- 
ers. Many undertook to shave the whole 
of the labourers, but refused to lift a 
hoe. The Africans were no_ better. 
Richard Hill, of Jamaica, described the 
Coolies as being the most costly of la- 
bourers. Governor Light, of Demerara, 
said that 13,369 Coolies had to ‘be fed 
and lodged. It was precisely the same, 
as to the general features, with those 
introduced into British Guiana. It would 
be found wherever this system was scru- 
tinised, whether in India, Africa, or 
Demerara, that these persons 
deeply demoralised class of human beings. 
There might be exceptions where there 


sores. 


cooks, grooms, 


were a 


was power to coerce them; they might, 
under the influence of fear or reward, 
perform some beneficial amount of labour; 
but his opinion was that the system of 
emigration had been false, and to attempt 
to carry it out extensively, would only be 
to create a new slave trade under false 


colours, and of a modified description, so | 


as to injure materially the interests of the 
colonies, as to their social and moral con- 
dition. What had been the conduct of the 
planters in the West Indies ? 
1855 the House was inundated with reports 
of cruelties on the unfortunate apprentices. 
Government at first turned a deaf ear, but 
at last they were forced to admit the accu- 
racy of those representations. On the 
10th February a noble Lord introduced a 
series of resolutions in the other House, 
proposing that there should be stringent 


laws for the prevention of cruelty to ap- 


As late as 
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| prentices in the West Indies, and then that 
| apprenticeship should cease and determing 
on the Ist of the ensuing August. The 
noble Lord made a powerful and able 
speech, and narrated from the West Indian 
newspapers instances of cruelty of a most 
aggravated kind. He gave an account of 
the death of no Jess than eleven persons on 
the treadmill. The noble Lord the Seere. 
tary for the Colonies did not deny the 
cruelties inflicted on the negro population, 
and gave instances in which not merely 
planters but the Colonial Assembly of Ja. 
maica had violated the provisions of the 
Act for the emancipation of the slaves, 
There was no one in the other House who 
ventured to offer a word in refutation of 
what the noble Lord stated. There sat in 
that House a nobleman, since deceased, a 
West Indian proprietor, the Marquess of 
Sligo, who published a pamphlet giving 
the result of his own observations in the 
colony, and fully justifying all the repre. 
sentations that had previously been made 
by those who had been accused, in this 
House and elsewhere, of exaggerating the 
cruelties perpetrated on te negroes. More 
than that, after publishing his pamphlet 
anonymously, the noble Lord, in a letter 
addressed to a particular publication, said, 
that the object of the publication was to 
draw attention to the state of the island. 
He said, ‘‘ the determination of the planters 
to defeat the humane provisions of the law, 
became evident before the completion of 
the first year of my residence in the c- 
lony.”” Sir Lionel Smith, in October, 
1837, said that the island was subject 
to the reproach that the negroes in 
respects were now in a worse 
condition than they were in slavery; 
and a gentleman interested in the West 
Indies, and defending the West Indian 
interest, had informed the House ef what 
he believed was the universal impression 
previous to the passing of this Act for 
ihe abolition of slavery, that property would 
have been in the highest degree insecure, 
to say nothing of the probability of commo- 
tion and convulsion. As to the distress 
which now prevailed, his own conviction was 
that it did not grow out of the Act of 
emancipation—it did not grow out of any 
insubordination or slothfulness on the part 
of the negro population; still less did It 
grow out of any measure passed in this 
House in 1844 or 1846; it grew out of the 
mismanagement and extravagance combin- 
ed of those who were interested in West 
| Indian property. It was always 80. The 
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Under Secretary for the Colonies had 
hown that in 1804 the colonial interests 
declared themselves in a hopeless and 
jankrupt condition. Mr. Long, the his- 
orian, in 1750, described the planters as 
ina state of irretrievable distress and ruin. 
In 1792, 177 estates had been sold for 
payment of debts, or had been thrown up, 
snd 92 were still in the hands of creditors. 
Ther were no better off than in 1807, for 
hey recommended that means should be 
jaken to raise the price of sugar in Eng- 
jnd. In 1812 they were in a similar 
endition, and asked for similar relief. 
In 1813 Mr. Marryatt, a Member of this 
House, declared in his place, that there 
yere comparatively few estates that had 
not been sold or given up to creditors. 
When we heard of the West Indian interest, 
it was right to inquire who they were, and 
how many there were. Perhaps the total 
number of proprietors of estates was not 
nore than 2,000, and there might be some 
hundred firms in this country whose inti- 
mate relations entitled them to be consider- 
das part of the West Indian interests. 
Was all our sympathy to be bestowed on 
his portion of our fellow-subjects? He 
granted that they had every title to the 
consideration of their claims, and every 
title to relief, if they could prove that in- 
juy had been done to them; and if that 
rlief were consistent with the principles 
lid down as the basis of eommercial free- 
dom, and with the rights, interests, and 
future prospeets of the negro population in 
the colonies. The hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford, with a coolness that 
was painful, cast overboard these merito- 
rious and wronged individuals. The noble 
lord the Member for King’s Lynn de- 
wribed them as despotic. He said they 
bad changed places with their masters. It 
vas nothing of the kind. He did not re- 
gret the change; he could not hear that 
they were becoming freeholders without re- 
joiecing that they had proved themselves, 
by industry, economy, and a laudable am- 
bition, worthy of the boon conferred upon 
them; and the House should guarantee 
them in the possession of their enjoyments, 
and in the prospect of future advantages 
or their children. Hon. Members wanted 
a importation of a large number of la- 
bourers. At whose expense? At the ex- 


pense of those who were emancipated, for 
10 other purpose than to beat down the 
wages of these people, and to coerce them 
mto the acceptance of terms of which 


they would not now accept. In all 
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the colonies where fair representation 
had been made to the negro population, 
and an appeal made to them as rational 
human beings, they had accepted lower 
wages, working in some islands for 5d., in 
others for 9d. a day. He believed that in 
all other colonies they would be found to 
be reasonable, if there was a disposition 
to be reasonable in those who required 
their labour. He said, then, that the 
House should be extremely careful how 
they gave their sanction to immigration, 
when conducted by private individuals out of 
their own resources, or how they sanctioned 
grants of money for the purpose of pro- 
moting that object. There was one class 
of men whose testimony should be received 
with respect, namely, the missionaries; on 
this subject they could have no interest 
to give a partial or exaggerated statement; 
and he held in his hand a copy of a peti- 
tion which had been laid on the table of 
the House, signed by nine missionaries of 
the island of Jamaica. But then they 
were told that they could go to some other 
part of the world in order to obtain free 
labour. He had conversed with many cap- 
tains and persons conversant with the coast 
of Africa, and he could not lay his finger 
upon any one spot upon the whole of that 
coast where it could be obtained. They 
heard much of the Kroomen and of the 
Fish nation, and that, too, from persons 
who he was convinced knew very little 
about the matter—as little as was known 
of the Coolics when they were first im- 
ported. He, however, did not believe that 
they could get any large number of Kroo- 
men or of the Fish nation. You must, 
therefore, take the poor miserable wretches 
in the yard at Sierra Leone, and lift them 
over the side of the vessel, as was done in 
the case of the Growler, with the faint 
hope that you may carry them to the colo- 
nies. This West India interest is doomed; 
it cannot survive; it must die to live again. 
There is no other redemption for it; it is 
not in the power of this House to resusei- 
tate it. Take them upon their own show- 
ing, and you will see that this is the case. 
What is the difference which they want to 
make up? Fifteen and ninepence per 
ewt. They have not told you how it is to 
be done. Is it by a ten shilling discrimi- 
nating duty ? Why, that would be leaving 
five shillings unpaid. But can you in any 
justice so charge the people of this coun- 
try? Would the country for one instant 
consent to pay ten shillings or one shilling 
per ewt. for this sugar? He believed not. 
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They were told that they ought to do it 
for the sake of consistency—that it was a 
matter of conscience. It may be so with 
a few men; but it was not generally so, 
and they had no right to impose it upon 
the country, which had not as yet spoken 
out upon the subject. He went the other 
day to an anti-slavery meeting composed of 
four thousand persons. He went unat- 
tended, save by one hon. Gentleman, main- 
taining the same opinion as he did. He sub- 
mitted his views to the meeting, and al- 
though they were met for the purpose of pro- 
testing against slavery, they entirely agreed 
with him that there was no justification in 
taxing the entire community to the extent 
of some millions per annum for the sake of 
excluding slave-grown sugar. Let noman 
tell him it was a case of conscience; it 
made guilt depend upon a question of time. 
If it was wrong to consume Brazilian 
sugar now, it would be no less so in ten 
years. If it was wrong to consume slave- 
grown sugar, it was equally wrong to 
consume slave-grown cotton. If it was 
wrong to consume slave-grown tobacco, 
it was equally wrong to consume slave- 
made rum. He would take the hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Pakington) under the walls 
of the capital of the United States, and he 
would show him there scenes which he had 
himself witnessed, as revolting as any ever 
yet described. They were bound to be 
consistent; and if hon. Gentlemen came 
down to that House to recommend the pro- 
hibition of slave-grown produce altogether, 
he should know how to act. When hon. 
Gentlemen talked of consistency, they 
should endeavour to be consistent. But 
hon. Gentlemen never saw slavery until 
they saw sugar. Their observation was 
bounded by the circumference of a hogs- 
head. They cannot see slavery in cotton, 
and your mills may make a continuity of 
brickwork from Manchester to London, 
without awakening a thought upon the sub- 
ject; but touch sugar, and then they come 
down and try to persuade the House that 
all the great principles of humanity, jus- 
tice, and religion, ave bound up in the vote 
which you shall give. He thought it would 
be unwise to base their legislation upon 
such partial principles. He honoured the 
man who objected to slave-grown produce 
upon principle, lest he should become par- 
ticeps criminis of the slavedealer. But 
let them show him, if they could, that the 
nation at large partook in such a feeling. 
Their objects were not to be effected by 
immigration, nor by the establishment of 
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cruisers and tenders on the court of Afries, 
They had washed their hands of slavery, 
But while they had a British Ambassadg 
at the Court of Brazil, and another 
Washington—so long as they allowed their 
citizens a station amongst them of respec. 
tability and character, and so long as they 
had in their own minds a recollection of the 
recent period in which they first disavowed 
slavery—it was not for them to turn round 
and teach that the great doctrines of free. 
dom and justice ought to be maintained by 
fiseal enactments. With these views, al. 
though opposed to slavery, he could not 
vote with those who called upon him to dp 
so in his character of an abolitionist, . The 
West India interest was in the predicament 
of a man involved head and ears in debt, 
who would go to a friend and say, “ Lend 
me 500/.”" ‘* What good will it do you?” 
‘* Oh, I can do this, and I can do that with 
it—-in fact, I can do everything.” He 
gets the 500I., he shakes off a temporary 
difficulty; but in a few days he is as deeply 
involved as ever, and the 500I. is lost into 
the bargain. This was precisely the site 
ation of the West India colonies. Estates 
ean change hands without being aba 
doned, and estates must change hands, 
The possession of these estates must go out 
of the hands of the present owners. Can 
no one cultivate sugar but those who at 
present hold estates? He trusted that he 
should see the day when there would be 
but very few absentee proprietors. What 
was formerly the fact? How was it that 
the West India interest was formerly s0 
strong? Why, the younger members of 
titled families married rich West Indiaa 
heiresses, and dying bequeathed these 
coffee mountains and sugar plains to their 
children’s children; and the time was when 
they were so strong in this House that 
they could make their own terms with the 
Minister, and they held every Government 
in thrall. That day was gone by since 
1832. If this relief were granted, it 
would bring no permanent prosperity tothe 
West Indian interest. Their fate was 
sealed, they could not compete with Cuba. 
No, they could not compete with Cuba, for 
it was a question of extent of country, of 
quality of soil, of cheapness of labour. 
Energy might do much, personal inspet- 
tion might do more; but he thought that, 
under the present system, any money which 
they gave would only serve to ward off the 
evil day, and they would again be erowd 

with petitions of a similar nature to those 


lying on the table. He deeply regretted 
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that Her Majesty’s Government had made 
ay concession whatever: while he could 
not vote for any larger measure of relief, 
neither could he support any departure 
fom the principles laid down in 1846. 
There might be some recommendation for 
the scheme, if it was large and comprehen- 
sive—if it afforded a beneficial protection; 
but it did not possess even this recom- 
mendation, and to his mind it was without 
me singleadvantage. It was a retrograde 
step upon the part of the Government, 
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|man at different periods, and had encoun- 
tered him at public meetings, and had al- 
ways found him an undeviating, and, with- 
out intending offence, the rancorous adver- 
sary of the West Indian interest. He had 
hoped, that the bitterness of spirit which 
used to infuse itself into the debates on 
this question had been buried for ever. He 
did not expect that the cruelties inflicted 
during the state of slavery, or during the 
more mitigated state of apprenticeship, 
would have been brought forward to influ- 





yithout bestowing any considerable amount | ence the feelings and opinions of the House 
of benefit on those with whose distress | upon this occasion. There were only two 
they professed to sympathise. An extra-| propositions before them—that of the Go- 
ordinary recommendation for the vote they | Vernment, and the other which was indis- 
yere called upon to give was certainly that | tinctly sketched out by the right hon. 
statement of the Under Secretary for the | Gentleman the Member for the University 
Colonies, in which he informed them that | of Oxford. The proposition of the noble 
if the money was voted, and if it was! Lord (Lord J. Russell) was to have, for 
placed at his disposal, he did not know to | six years, another scale of diminishing pro- 
which colony to apply it. [Mr. Hawes: | tecting duties, accompanied with a pro- 
The hon. Gentleman misconeceived my | mise that sugar imported from the colo- 
words.| The noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- nies might be refined in bond; and it was 
wll) stated to the Coffee Committee that ' also coupled with a promise that the dif- 
he could not point to any part of the coast | ferential duty now existing between British 
of Africa where they could obtain.labour, | colonial spirits and home-made spirits 
without the liability to great abuse in the | should be reduced to a uniform diserimi- 
manner of obtaining it, and without the! nating duty of 4d. To this was added, 
lability in some sort of reviving the horrors | that a loan of 500,000/. should be ad- 
of the slave trade. He could not consent vanced to the colonies for the purposes 
to vote this money, because it was for the of immigration. Before he proceeded 
arowed-object of diminishing the price of |to deal with that matter, he thought 
labour in the colonies, which he considered ; it necessary to allude to certain doc- 
apiece of injustice; neither could he sup-! trines advanced, and certain assertions 
port protection, for it would be a gross in- | made, by hoe. Gentlemen who had taken 
justice to the people of these countries. | part in what might be termed the continu- 
He was in this dilemma : he could neither | ous discussion on this question. He alluded 
support the Government nor the Protec- more particularly to the hon. Under Secre- 
tioists, and he accordingly rejected both | tary for the Colonies, and the hon. Mem- 
propositions for the reasons which he had | ber for Westbury (Mr. Wilson). The 
stated. House would remember the argument of 

Mr. BERNAL was deeply impressed | his hon. Friend (Mr. Wilson) on a former 
vith the importance of this subject, and | oceasion, when he spoke of the cultivation 
vas only sorry that it should have become | of beetroot sugar. He would ask his hon. 
one that engaged the attention of the House | Friend if he did not advance this singular 
almost periodically, he might say peren- | doctrine—that the cultivation of beetroot 
aially. He was almost sick of thinking | sugar in the German States, within what 
upon the subject, much more of express-| was called the circle of the Zollverein 
ig any opinion upon it. But they had it| League, was going on at an increasing 


before them, and were bound to deal with ratio, although attended by considerable 


it ina spirit of impartiality, honesty, and disadvantage. But would his hon. Friend 
aneerity. There were several kinds of|deny, that hitherto a very small duty— 
adversaries—there was the open adversary, | and he believed, that up to 1834 or 1836 
the concealed adversary, and the dubious | there was no duty at all—was imposed on 
adversary. He could not class the hon. | muscovado sugar manufactured from beet- 
Gentleman who had just sat down under | root, whilst a far higher duty was imposed 
any other category or description than that /on colonial sugar in the States of the Zoll- 
of an open, and, he trusted, a sincere, ad-| verein League; and was not that a mani- 
versary. He had known the hon. Gentle-| fest advantage and suflicient reason to 
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account for the increased cultivation of 
beetroot sugar? Again, let him call the 
attention of his hon. 
statements he had advanced with respect 
to the prosperity of Porto Rico. His hon. 
Friend had spoken of the fine roads of 
that island; but he could tell his hon. 
Friend that in April last it was almost im- 
possible to travel upon them except on 
horseback. Then the hon. Member for 
Westbury, in contrasting the situation 
of Cuba with that of the British West 
Indies, spoke of 800 miles of railway 
as having been constructed there. He 
was thunderstruck when he heard that 
sentence. There might be railways be- 
tween the Havannah and Matanzas, be- 
tween the principal shipping ports of the 
island; but where the magnificent double 
or broad-gauge lines existed, except 
in his hon. Friend’s imagination, he did 
not know. He believed it was stated 
in a pamphlet that was accessible to 
all, that not more than 140 miles of rail- 
way had been constructed there. But to 
return to Porto Rico. Did not the hon. 
Member for Westbury know that that 
island was originally a penal settlement 
of Old Spain, and that it was within 
the last twenty years the sugar cane had 
been so much cultivated there ? And 
the reason why it was so much cultivated 
was, that the Spanish Government did all 
they could to make it a prosperous sugar- 
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growing island, and had passed a law prohi- | 


biting the estate of any debtor who was a 
planter from being taken in execution for 
his debts. [A laugh.| Hon. Gentlemen 
might laugh, but if such a law were in 
troduced here it might not be unacceptable 
to some. However, ashe had been inform- 


ed, the consequence of that law in Porto | 


Rico was, that often persons who were in 
debt in the adjoining island of St. Thomas 
clubbed together and invested all they 
could in Porto Rico, in the purchase of a 
sugar estate, in order to make beiter bar- 


gains with their creditors. There were 


also many free labourers there; but there | 
were not many who would work in the! 
boiling-houses, and the principal part of 


that labour was performed by the slave 
population. 
Under Secretary for the Colonies—* the 
truth must be told, Magna est veritas et 
preevalebit.”’ He did not know what awful 
mysteries were to be disclosed; but after 
all came the old echo, which was taken up 
by his hon. Friend’s Corypheeus,the Member 
for the Tower Hamlets, that, in 1840, the 
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But, said his hon. Friend the | 
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Assembly of Jamaica in the same manne 
grumbled, and sent home remonstranees 
about their distress; but what large in. 
terest was there that was not subject to 
vicissitudes from various causes? The 
agitation in this country had unsettled the 
minds of the black peasantry in the dif 
ferent colonies, and had occasiuned a vast 
deal of that distress of which his hop, 
Friend complained. He thought the taunt 
of his hon. Friend was not indicative of the 
candid mind he had believed him to possess, 
His hon. Friend said, ‘‘ Was the present 
distress honestly complained of?” Would 
his hon. Friend pretend that there was any 
parallel between the distress of former 
years, and that which existed now? He 
spoke of Jamaica as being an island with 
which he was connected, and more inti. 
mately acquainted, than with others; but 
he thought the taunt of his hon. Friend 
conveyed a plain and unmistakeable in. 
sinuation that the planters and _ persons 
connected with property in Jamaica were 
not honest in their complaints. Therewasa 
blue book—{ said the hon. Member, slightly 
kicking a large volume that lay at his 
Feet|—he had never read it—it was too 
sore and personal a subject for him to 
wade through it. He had not supported 
the appointment of the Committee, and 
was not even now convinced that much 
good was obtained from it, though he never 
should retract his opinion of the unwearied 
assiduity and pure and honourable motives 
of his noble Friend who presided over it; 
but if his hon. Friend the Under See- 
|retary for the Colonies would consult the 
despatch contained in the volume from Sir 
C. Grey in December, 1847, he would find 
a detailed return of the estates that had 
been abandoned in Jamaica since 1832. 
In that year there were about 640 sugar 
lestates in that island, but 142 had been 
since abandoned, and the coffee plante- 
| tions, also abandoned, were most numerous. 
What ground, then, was there for charg- 
ing the proprietors with dishonesty? [Mr. 
Hawes: Their complaints reminded him of 
the old ery of the wolf.] It was too serious 
a subject to be dealt with by fables, and he 
would tell his hon. Friend, though he did 
not wish to make him the incarnation of 
the abuse that had been doled out against 
the unfortunate proprietors, that he had 
|heard him say many things respecting 
| those proprietors, to which he must strongly 
| object. His hon. Friend had said, how could 
| they expect at 4,000 miles’ distance to eon 
duct their estates with profit? The same 


| 
| 
| 
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srgunent had been repeated usque ad nau- 
yam; but many parties, named in the re- 
rt of that Committee, who had become 


roprietors since the Emancipation Act, | 


and who had been constantly resident in 
Jamaica, devoting their whole time and 
attention to the personal superintendence 


of their estates, had declared they could | 


not carry on the cultivation successfully, 
and would be ruined; and he believed that 
no man could get a loan of 5,000. or 
3.0001. on the security of any property in 
Jamaica. His hon. Friend said, ‘* Let us 
have the truth.’’ Now, what was the 
truth? He had heard that it had been 
stated at meetings about the country, 
and also in debates in that House, that the 
proprietors were reckless spendthrifts; and 
encumbered with mortgages; and how 
could it be expected that such men would 
rise from their difficulties ? But he 
would tell his hon. Friend that many 
proprietors within his own knowledge 
had estates that were not encumbered, 
and never had been encumbered. Uis 
hon. Friend near him had estates which 
never had been embarrassed; and, 


though he did not wish to speak of him- 
self, he could say, that he had not at| 


that moment, and never had had one shil- 
ling on mortgage of any of his properties 
inJamaica. ‘Those properties were in a 
good situation, and had the advantage 
of being near the sea shore; but they 
had been, and continued to be, a losing 
concern. And let not 
pect that he was a prejudiced bigot, 
ad averse to the introduction of prac- 
tial remedies. He knew he was not, 
for every demand made on him for the 
better cultivation of his property, by agri- 
cultural implements or otherwise, was at- 
tended to, and his estates were under the 
management of a free-trader, as free in 


heart and principle, and as energetic in | 


action, as the hon. Member for Manches- 
ter, or the hon. Member for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets was known to 
entertain peculiar views on this question, 
and he probably would not be sorry to see 


the Antilles altogether abandoned as sugar | 


colonies, in order that he might realise 


his favourite project of obtaining our sup- | 


ply of sugar from the East Indies. The 


hon. Member was quite right, however, in | 


what he had said about the Covlies; they 
vere the worst description of immigrants 
that could be imported into the West Indies. 
The disadvantages arising from different 
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| habits, occasioned by the powerful laws of 
| their religious creed, and of caste, as well 
| as those springing from natural causes, were 
obstacles of immense importance. Then, 
as respected African immigrants, he, for 
one, was not convinced that there was an 
absolute deficiency of labour in the West 
Indies. It was well known that Barbadoes 
was over-populous, and in some parts of 
Jamaica there was abundance of labour, 
whilst in other parts it was deficient. What 
the planters wanted was security for a 
continuous and regular supply of labour. 
It was unjust to accuse the planters of a 
desire to reduce the wages of labour; all 
they wished—and they were entitled to it 
—was to obtain a sufficient amount of 
daily and efficient work for the wages 
which they were willing to pay. At pre- 
sent, five days a week constituted the ut- 
most extent of labour; and some labourers 
would work only two, and others three 
days in the week, The planters, in many 
instances, wished to encourage taskwork; 
bat it was quite out of the question to 
secure the proper performance of such task- 
work generally. The planters asked not 
for favour—they simply demanded justice. 
When emancipation was passed, not the 
slightest intimation was given that the Brit- 
ish colonists were to be exposed to competi- 
tion with the slaveholders of Cuba and the 
Brazils. Mr. Wilberforce, and the other 
leaders of the antislavery party, always 
repudiated the notion. Lord Glenelg, in 
one of his despatches in 1838, stated in 
the plainest terms that faith would be kept 
with the planters. He had no complaint 
to make against the negro labourers as 
a body. They had, with few excep- 
tions, been treated kindly by their owners 
previous to emancipation, and they were 
grateful for it afterwards; but their feel- 
ings had been worked upon by interested 
parties. Now, were the colonies worth 
preserving, or not? Considering the 
favour shown to the doctrine of ‘‘ buy- 
ing in the cheapest market, and selling 
in the dearest,’’ it would not be surpris- 
ing if it should be answered, that they 
were not. The House had heard of 
Mr. Stipendiary Strutt and the imert- 
ness of the proprietors in Guiana, and 
their neglect to adopt the vacuum-pan 
process, and so forth; he (Mr. Bernal) 
knew instances where the best processes 
had been tried, and every effort made, 
but in vain. At this moment, estates 
| were being abandoned in Jamaica; estates 
— being forced to sale at prices so 
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ruinously small that he should seem to 
draw largely upon the credulity of the 
House if he were to state them. He knew 
of one of 2,000 acres, with cattle and good 
works, and all the machinery proper for 
the cultivation of a sugar estate, offered 
for 1,8002. to 2,0007. He knew of one, 
which it was reported was to be let for 
1007. a year, if the stock could be got 
rid of, and which, in other times, had pro- 
duced an income of some thousands a 
year. It might be said, ‘‘Why do 
you then, burden yourselves with the 
cultivation of such unprofitable estates ?”’ 
Why, a great number of proprietors had 
nothing else to resort to—it was their 
last stake. Family settlements in many 
eases bound them strictly up, with co- 
venants fur the maintenance of the es- 
tates. They were entangled with these pro- 
perties. They alsolived in hopes of better 
times. He confessed that he, for one, was 
living in hope from day to day; but he was 
reminded of Dante’s description of a place 
said to be *‘ paved with good intentions ;”’ 
there were sanguine and cheering pros- 
pects traced out by some parties, but the 
realisation of the prospects seemed to grow 
more distant day by day. Was the Jamai- 
ean less a subject of this realm than the 
Yorkshireman? Was he not entitled to 
the same privileges, and to an equal share 
of the protection and advantages, which the 
latter enjoyed? The Norfolk farmer had 
a protection as against the Pomeranian 
wheat grower by the amount of the freight 
and charges of shipping which are incurred 
on the importation of the produce of the 
latter; the West Indian had no such pro- 
tection as against the Cuban; had he no 
right to a countervailing duty? He did 
not call it ‘* protection;’’ he had never 
asked for protection. He never attended de- 
putations at the Colonial Office—he liked 
to be free as the wind. He had trusted 
to the honour and good faith of the Govern- 
ment; not that he approved blindly of their 
schemes. To begin with the 500,0001., 
with respect to which the hon. Gentleman 
on the Treasury bench had said that he 
did not know where to lay his hand on a 
sufficient number of Kroomen, or other 
immigrants; he did not want these men to 
be imported to grind down the wages of 
the peasantry below their fair amount; all 
that he wanted was the moral effect of the 
knowledge that there was a fund of labour 
to resort to, if the negroes chose to be idle 
and neglect their work. With regard to 
the scale of duties, he knew it was far 
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better for the West Indian interest to have, 
diminishing scale, as detailed on the partof 
the Government (confining himself to my. 
covado, and not referring to brown layed 
sugar), than the proposition of the right hon, 
| Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone.) The Govyem. 
ment plan, in this particular, was infinitely 
the better. But with respect to the loanof 
500,000/., surely it ought not to be limited 
to the importation of labourers. There 
were extensive works of a public nature, 
|the construction of roads and railways, 
| which might be carried on with great ad. 
| Vantage. Jamaica, for instance, suffered in 
| some of its districts greatly from drought; 
| money expended for irrigation therein might 
be productive of the greatest benefit. He 
was acquainted with the case of a gentle. 
man who had introduced the system of imi. 
gration upon his properties in Porto Rico, 
and who at the end of four years had very 
considerably increased the production of 
sugar on his estate; in fact, he believed, 
such production had been made more than 
fourfold. [The hon. Gentleman here stated 
several numerical details in proof of this 
point.] This was no new system; it had 
been adopted in Spain, and also in the 
extensive empire of China. He must re 
quest the serious attention of hon. Gen- 
tlemen to this subject, for he considered 
that any grant of money that might 
be made to the West India proprietors 
would be equally advantageous, if applied 
to the furtherance of the public works to 
which he had referred, as to the pro- 
motion of immigration. Why, he would 
ask, should a West India proprietor be 
taunted with apathy, because he did not 
adopt the most expensive modern plans for 
the improvement of his West India pro- 
perty, when, although that property was 
subject to neither mortgage, jointure, 
dower, bond, or any other incumbrance, 
he would at this moment be unable to ob- 
tain an advance of 1,000/. upon it? The 
misfortune of the West India interest was, 
that it was constantly assailed with taunts 
and reproaches. It was well known to be 
weak, and the attacks made upon it bore 
the semblance of attempts to extirpate and 
destroy it. If he were disposed to enter 
into details, he thought he should be able 
to satisfy the House that the prosperity 
of this country had been intimately con 
nected with, if not dependent upon, the 
maintenance of her colonies. He would 
ask the House whether, in the time of 
Rodney, and prior to that period, the 
safety of this country, and the security of 
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ie Throne, had not been mainly depen- 
jat upon the elongation, if he might 
ye such @ term, and the removal to a dis- 
ance, of the scene of war; and whether, 
prthese means, the calamities of war and 
sine had not been averted from these 
lappy shores ? The old doctrine had been 
preserve our colonies; but the modern 
jtrine seemed to be that it was vulgar 
udunfashionable to have any colonies at 
i He would remind hon. Gentlemen 
that the Government of France, in order 
tp promote the improvements of her colo- 
rial possessions, had formerly held out the 
promise of patents of nobility to those who 
agaged in the cultivation of the sugar 
ane; and the Spaniards, proud as they 
vere, had deemed it an honourable em- 
joyment to engage in cultivating the rich 
istricts of Cuba and St. Domingo. He 
sould be sorry that at the present time 
itis country should so far forget the dic- 
tes of prudence as to look upon her im- 
yrtant colonial possessions as not worth 
keeping. He might observe that the is- 


lod of Jamaica, with which he was more 
immediately connected, paid all her own local 
apenses. It was true the people of Jamaica 
idnot pay their bishop, for, as the mitre 


ud the prelatical robes were considered 
necessary for the colony by this country, 
the expense was borne by the mother coun- 
ty. The stipendiary magistrates and the 
«mmander of the forces were also paid by 
this country; but all other expenses con- 
weted with the Government were borne by 
te people of Jamaica. It might be said 
tut Jamaica did not bear the charge of 
te West India regiments, and of the ser- 
ite companies of one or two regiments 
ifthe line that were stationed in the is- 
hnd; but he would remind the House that 
ey had to send troops to Scotland to 
ieep the peace of the country. [*‘ No!” 
from an hon. Member from Scotland. | 
He (Mr. Bernal) was very glad to hear the 
Scotch were such a sedate set of men; 
tthe begged to remind the hon. Gentle- 
un that they occasionally heard of slight 
istirbances at Glasgow, or a little ten- 
leney to be noisy at Paisley. Donald 
"usa very loyal man, but he thought 
‘mdy, though perhaps equally loyal, was 
ut always as quiet. He (Mr. Bernal) 
ped that he would never be disposed 
“give a vote merely to further his 
Wi interest; but, finding that the Chan- 
tllor of the Exchequer had been true to 
is engagement with respect to the diffe- 
vatial duty upon rum—that he had re- 
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sisted the seductive coquetry of the Irish 
Gentlemen in that matter, he intended to 
vote in favour of the proposition of his 
noble Friend the Member for the city of 
London. For the reasons he had given, 
although he was not a sanguine or warm 
admirer either of that plan or of any other 
that had been propounded, he would vote 
so. He had to choose between difficul- 
ties, and he accepted the proposal of his 
noble Friend (Lord J. Russell) because no 
better plan had been brought forward. 
SrJ. GRAHAM: Sir, although I have 
for some time wished to make a few obser- 
vations on this subject, I was desirous not 
to obtrude my opinions upon the House; 
and I hope on that ground the House will 
exercise forbearance towards me, while I 
state very shortly my reasons for the vote 
I am about to give. I have listened with 
great attention to the remarks of the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down. Ihave 
listened to him on account of my great re- 
spect for his abilities, and also on account 
of his position as a distinguished Member 
of the West India body in this House. I 
ean assure him that I did not join in that 
mirth which accompanied the statement of 
his vote; but I attempted in vain to dis- 
cover what are the remedies which he, 
with his great knowledge and experience, 
would suggest to the House. I can also 
assure my hon. Friend that I entirely con- 
cur in the sentiments with which he com- 
menced his speech. I think the subject 
we are now discussing is most important, 
that it is surrounded with many difficulties; 
and I agree with my hon. Friend, that, 
characterised as it is by its importance and 
its difficulty, it must be decided, if it be 
decided upon sound principle, with refe- 
rence to the interests of the entire commu- 
nity. I agree also with my hon. Friend, 
in deprecating the introduction of bitter- 
ness into this discussion. I think that 
any feeling of that kind would most un- 
worthily accompany anything which falls 
from me, and that anything like taunt and 
sarcasm from me would be peculiarly mis- 
placed. For it is not denied that the West 
Indian interest are a suffering interest, 
and I agree with what has fallen from my 
hon. Friend that this commercial empire is 
under immense obligations to the West In- 
dies with reference to its commercial and 
mercantile importance. I must again ad- 
vert to the difficulty I have had in listen- 
ing to the speech of my hon. Friend, to 
know what are the remedies which, from 
his judgment and experience, he considers 
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practicable to be adopted. He declares 
that he is opposed to all importation of 
Coolies, which had been condemned by the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, who 
had referred to printed evidence upon that 
subject. So also, if 1 mistake not, my 
hon. Friend objects to large importations 
of liberated Africans. [‘‘No!’’] It may, 
at all events, be doubted whether he thinks 
the importation of liberated Africans a boon 
to the colonies. Nor did my hon. Friend 
ask for protection, because he said that, 
considering the position of the West In- 
dies with reference to the British farmer, 
as the farmer no longer enjoyed protection, 
the West Indian could no longer claim it. 
I confess that, after this disclaimer, | 
have great difficulty in knowing the precise 
views of my hon. Friend. I do not hold 
very different views from what my hon. 
Friend has expressed with respect to the 
legislation of this House, or rather of Par- 
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liament, with reference to the question of 


slavery and our slave policy in antecedent 
years. The abolition of the slave trade I 
consider as the proudest memorial of the 
short Administration of Mr. Fox, whose 


fortunate lot it was to see the triumph of 


the measure which, throughout his life, he 
had steadily advocated. I also regard as 
the proudest memorial of the Administra- 
tion of Earl Grey the measure of slave 
emancipation, which I consider as a great 
triumph in the cause of liberty and huma- 
nity; and I rejoice that it was my good 
fortune to have a share in the Administra- 
tion by which the abolition of slavery was 
carried. I donot deny that I regard it as 
a misfortune, and that the West Indies 
have some ground of complaint, that al- 
though the Jarge sum of 20,000,000/. was 
granted when emancipation was carried, 
the apprenticeship system, which was a 
part of the general arrangement, was cut 
short by the Legislature. Now, having 
said this, I will give a brief glance at the 
legislation which followed when I had the 
honour of being a Colleague of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Tamworth and 
my right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge. There had been 
brought into direct competition with the 
West Indies, and admitted upon equal 
terms, the sugars of the East Indies and 
the Mauritius, when, in pursuance of the 
policy which received the sanction of the 
late Parliament, my right hon. Friend (Sir 
R. Peel) thought the time had arrived for 
reducing the price of articles of the first 
necessity, and our attention was directed 
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to that article of great importance, the gy, 
ticle of sugar. In 1844, when the tariff 
was altered, and the duty on articles of the 
first necessity, and more especially on gp. 
cles constituting the food of the people, 
was reduced, we saw that the time had 
arrived when the duty on sugar must be 
reduced. But it was necessary to pay at- 
tention to what was the state of the supply, 
for it was quite clear that if the supply 
were deficient as compared with the de. 
mand, any reduction of duty would noi 
have lowered the price to the consumer, 
but would have enhanced it only for the 
producer. It became necessary, then, ty 
look to the state of the supply at that 
time, to look to the British possessions in 
the West and East Indies, and to eal. 
culate what would be the supply, SUppos- 
ing foreign sugar were practically ex. 
cluded. The supply, then, appeared to us 
to be confined within such narrow limits 
that it was barely adequate to the de 
mand, and an enlargement of the area of 
the supply appeared to us to be absolutely 
necessary. We thereupon resolved, simul- 
taneously with a reduction of the duty upon 
colonial sugar, to admit upon easy terms, 
as compared with slave-labour sugar, sugar 
the produce of free labour. Now, I admit 
for myself—and in discussing a matter of 
such vast importance, and speaking with 
out the responsibility of office as an indi- 
vidual, I may be allowed to state the whole 
truth—that it was a great imperfection in 
the measure as introduced by us in 184), 
that we did not give greater prominence 
to the important question of the encourage- 
ment or discouragement of the slave trade. 
Sir, it is impossible to deny, that by at 
tracting free-labour sugar from the market 
of Europe you are creating a vacuum it 
that market which is filled up by slave 
labour sugar. But at the same time | do 
not admit that the direct admission into 
the English market of slave-labour st- 
gar is not a much greater encouragemell 
than the indirect encouragement given 
slave-labour sugar by admitting free-labow 
sugar into the English market. But that 
was not the only difficulty of the policy 0 
my right hon. Friend the Member for Tam- 
worth. We were compelled to admit that 
it was necessary for us, under the obliga- 
tions of treaties, and under the ‘‘ most lt 
youred nation ”’ clause, to admit the sugat 
of the United States of America, and evel 
of certain republics of South America. 
The admission of free-labour sugar thereby 
trenched upon the principle of not giv 
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meouragement to slave labour; and the 
qestion was argued with consummate abi- 
ity by my hon. Friend the Member for 
he University of Oxford, as between the 
Spanish Government and the American 
Government. The subject was one of great 
iffculty, but I think upon the whole the 
ilance was in favour of the course which 
repursued. Still I admit it was a doubt- 
fil ease, and one in which good faith was 
encerned, which ought never to be swerved 
fom. I am stili disposed, on the whole, 
defend the policy of 1845 with respect 
the course we took upon the sugar du- 
ties; but the House will recollect that in 
the following year Her Majesty’s present 
Ministers, with perfect consistency, almost 
necessarily pursuing, indeed, the course 
vhich they had adopted in opposition, 
wight to give effect to the policy which 
they had advocated then. They had ob- 
eeted to the admission of the sugar of the 
Tnited States, and to the refusal to admit 
thatof Cuba, on the grounds I have stated, 
tht an imaginary line was drawn in tak- 
ing the sugar of one slave-labour State and 
refusing that of another, and that the Spa- 
tish Government had, under treaty, a right 
0 a different course from that which we 
ilopted. Her Majesty’s Ministers then, 
m their accession to power, sought in 
1$6 to destroy the difference between 
thve and free-labour sugar. I can only 
ay, speaking for myself, that I gave an 
wwilling support to that measure. I did 
® upon the grounds stated by my right 
hn, Friend the Member for Tamworth, 
vho was the head of the Government under 
thih I served; and, upon the whole, I 
considered that we had so lately left office 
—that the present Government, in displac- 
ing us, enjoyed the confidence of the House 
—it did appear to me altogether unfit- 
ing that I should take part in overturn- 
ing the Government to which I had so 
htely given way, and that it was not” de- 
able that I should attempt to produce a 
thange in a Government which had been 
% lately formed. Now, I must say, that 
this House and the Legislature took the 
sep of passing the Act of 1846 delibe- 
ntely, on full argument, and after passing 
il! the facts of the ease in review. The 
bearing of the change of policy on the ques- 
ton of the encouragement of the slave 
tmde, was amply discussed and considered, 
ind the policy of 1846 deliberately received 
the sanction of both Houses of Parliament; 
and, without pronouncing any decision on 
‘matter of this kind to be absolutely final, 
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yet, I think the step then taken was deli- 
berately taken—as deliberately as any Act 
that ever passed the Legislature—giving 
ample warning to the West Indies on the 
one hand, and to all foreign Powers on the 
other, that our policy with respect to sugar 
was a settled and a fixed one. What has 
been the effect of that policy? It has 
greatly added to the revenue, reduced 
the price to the consumer, and I am not 
satisfied that it has increased the slave 
trade in any great degree. At all 
events, I must say that the intention of 
the Legislature, as I collected it from 
what passed at the time, has been carried 
exactly into effect by the consequences 
of the measure which was then adopted. 
I now ask, what is the precise demand at 
present made on the Legislature in refe- 
rence to a proposed reversal of the step 
taken in 1846? I have heard several 
suggestions; and my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Coventry said, I think, that 
‘““we want a little assistance to tide over 
our difficulties.’ This is exactly what I 
have heard from the West Indian body 
ever since I have had a seat in Parliament. 
‘* We want a little assistance,’’ they say, 
but they never specify what that assistance 
should be. Then a petition had been pre- 
sented from the West Indian body, which 
was a little more distinct; but I believe 
that petition was not quite formal, and 
there being some technical difficulty in the 
way, I doubt whether it was laid on the 
table or printed; but I think I caught some 
expressions used in that petition to this 
effect: the petitioners said that no legis- 
lation that does not assure profitable eulti- 
vation will be of any avail. Now, observe 
this is what they ask you to do—by legis- 
lation to assure profitable cultivation. That 
appeared to me to be a general request, 
which it was impossible to give effect to. 
Then we come to something still more 
specific in the proposition of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Droitwich, which we are 
now discussing; and though there was 
vagueness in the assertion of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Coventry to 
the effect that ‘‘ we want some assistance 
to tide over our difticulties,’’ and in the 
request of the West India body that Par- 
liament should adopt ‘‘ some legislation to 
assure profitable cultivation,’ I fully ex- 
pected to find something specifie in what 
the Member for Droitwich stated. He be- 
gan by reference to immigration; and said 
that a 7s. differential duty per ewt. against 
foreign sugar, whether slave-grown or free- 
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labour, was insufficient. having been introduced within the last five 
know what will be sufficient? Then we/ years. This had stimulated the prodye. 
come to the report of the Committee over | tion to that degree, that notwithstanding 
which the noble Lord the Member for Lynn | this immense addition to the number ¢f 
presided, and I see it there stated that a | labourers, the rate of wages had risen from 
discriminating duty of 10s. per ewt. for | six to ten dollars a month. This was a proof 
six years is indispensable, otherwise the | of the truth of the observations of Bay 
abandonment of the majority of the estates | Grey. I think there is a peculiarity inte. 
is inevitable. A discriminating duty of 7s. | spect to sugar, which renders protection 
is insufficient; but a discriminating duty of | as applied to that article, peculiarly dan. 
10s. for six years is declared to be indis-|gerous. I think that in its very nature 
pensable, unless the majority of the estates the growth of sugar is a gambling s 

are to be thrown out of cultivation. 


Adjourned 
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Now I want to 


Sir | tion, very much like the growth of hops in 
C. Grey, in that despatch of which we this country; the profits are sometimes 
have heard so much, expresses an opinion | great, and sometimes the losses immense; 
similar to that at which the Committee ar- | and anything like protection, holding outa 
rived. The answer to that despatch was | prospect of high prices, generates infalli 
written by Earl Grey on the 14th of April, | bly speculation, which operates in the l 


and I must be permitted to read a very 
short passage from it :— 


“The high rate of wages, the insufficiency of 
the labour given, and the want of a steady com- 
mand of it by the planters, are, in my apprehen- 
sion, in a great measure attributable to those du- 
ties, which, by maintaining artificial prices of 
sugar, have induced the planters to compete with 
each other in the labour market, and produce in 
their turn artificial wages of labour. In point of 
fact, by leading the planters to expect prices for 
their produce which have not been realised, and 
thus inducing them to raise wages beyond their 
proper proportion to the market value of sugar, I 
believe the system of protection to have been se- 
riously injurious to the cultivators of sugar. It 
is by reducing both prices and wages to their na- 
tural amount, that 1 hope to see the cost of pro- 
duction brought to its due proportions, and a 
sound basis established for that energy, enterprise, 
and improvement, by which the cultivation may 
be again rendered remunerative.” 


I must say that this passage of the answer 
written by Earl Grey does appear to me 
to contain the sound doctrine fairly stated, 
and quite conclusive as an answer to the 


recommendations of Sir C. Grey. It was 
sound in principle, accurate in fact, and a 
good answer both to the recommendations 
of the Committee, and to the suggestions 
of Sir C. Grey. I will also refer to ano- 
ther authority on this point—to the hon. 
Member for Leominster, whose evidence 
before the Committee was characterised by 
ability, discretion, and fairness. In his 
evidence, if I mistake not, the hon. Gen- 
tleman stated that the amount of protec- 
tion recommended by the Committee of 
10s. would, if prolonged beyond two years, 
be injurious in the highest degree. In the 
case of the Mauritius it is not alleged that 
there is any want of labour; on the con- 
trary, the immigration into the Mauritius 
has been pushed to an extent almost in- 
credible, somewhere about 65,000 Coolies 


| bour market, and the tendency of protee. 
ition is greatly to enhance wages. What 
|is the statement made by the hon. Men. 
| ber for Droitwich? There was a dispute 
| between him and the hon. Member for 
| Westbury, with respect to the different 
| cost of production in the West Indies as 
| contrasted with slave-labour countries, | 
| will assume my hon. Friend the Member 
| for Droitwitch to be right. He makes the 
| average cost of production in the West 
average cost of production in Brasil, 
Porto Rieo, and Cuba, somewhere about 
6s. 8d. per ewt.; making on the wholes 
difference of 15s. 9d. in the cost of pro- 
duction. Assuming my hon. Friend to be 
right, what becomes of the 10s. protection 
as an efficacious remedy? My hon. 
Friend’s statement, assuming it to be 
right as to cost of production, is a 
conclusive argument against the efficacy 
of that proposition. But what is the 
| proposition of my hon. Friend? As the 
| proposition now stands in the hands of the 
Speaker, no one can tell what is the mean- 
ing of my hon. Friend; and though second 
thotghts are sometimes best for the pur- 
| pose of catching votes, they do not at 
| ways lead one to express one’s meaning 
in the clearest possible manner. Theres 
certainly a freshness about first thoughts 
which indicate the intentions of the party 
better. I have in my hand the first reso- 
lution of my hon. Friend, and it runs it 
these not ambiguous, but perfectly intelli 
gible terms :— 

“That any change in the present duties on 
sugar which is not in accordance with the resoll- 
tions which have been reported to the House by 
the Select Committee on Sugar and Coffee Plant- 
ing in the present Session, will be insufficient to 
avert the ruin with which the sugar-growing P* 











| Indies to be 11. 2s. 8d. per ewt.; and the | 
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‘ons of the British Crown are now threatened, 
eto check that increase of the slave trade which 
igs been the result of the Sugar Duties Act of 


jue.” 


there is no disguising from ourselves this 
uth, that the proposition now urged upon 
ie acceptance of the House is the adop- 
im of a 10s. duty for a period of six years. 
That which we are called upon to do is to 
mke this proposed duty permanent for six 
vars, which it was said could alone pre- 
vat the throwing out of cultivation of the 
uijority of the West Indian estates. I 
repeat that this proposition is no more or 
jss than a 10s. duty for six years. This 
seertainly not the opportunity for discus- 
ang the plan of the Government, or the 
jan either of the right hon. Gentleman 
te Member for the University of Oxford; 
ut this I will at once say, that I am op- 

toa 10s. duty for six years, for I 
ensider it to be inexpedient, first, with re- 
ference to the colonies themselves. It can- 
wthave been forgotten by the House that 
thehon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
ighamshire, when on the first night he 
vs discussing the plan of the noble Lord, 
wid, that two years ago he had foretold a 
reaction, and had specified the time at 
thich he apprehended that that reaction 
wuld take place; and now the time of 
that reaction has arrived. I know that 
ueording to the strict rule of this House, 
lam not at liberty to state any accounts 
what is supposed to have occurred in 
wother place; but we cannot shut our eyes 
the fact that Lord Stanley has proposed 
prolong the time during which the corn 
hws are to continue in operation. We 
ind, also, now in this House, the right 
hon. Member for Stamford, whom I rejoice 
iain to see amongst us, for I am sure we 
il highly esteem his experience, know- 
kdge, and eminent abilities, and consider 
lis opinions entitled to great attention— 
tow, as we all have heard, it is his opinion 
hat nothing can be done for the relief of 
the West Indies. It is by some hon. Mem- 
bers, in effect, desired that we should have 
iduty approaching a prohibitory tax. If 
ve went to a prohibitory duty—if, under 
theearnest advice which we have received, 
und influenced by the proposition of the 
Duke of Richmond, a reaction be impend- 
ng, I have only to say, that to any such 
action I am opposed. In passing, let me 
advert to a little of what has been said with 
respect to cheap sugar, and of the con- 
texion which the noble Lord said there ex- 

between cheap production and low 
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wages. I do not shrink from that declara- 
tion. My official experience— [Lord G. 
Bentinck: You stated.it both ways.] That 
taunt falls upon me harmlessly. No taunt 
can now drive me from office to make way 
for others. I have no power which the 
noble Lord or others may desire to deprive 
me of, to bestow it elsewhere. I desire 
nothing but to speak the plain truth. I 
was of opinion that low prices made low 
wages, but my official experience seems to 
justify the conclusion that high prices make 
low wages; and the effects of low wages 
fall most heavily on the working classes 
at a time when they are least able to bear 
that evil, because then they are in a condi- 
tion the least able to purchase the prime 
necessaries of life. 1 am satisfied you 
must be most cautious not to let anything 
enhance the prices of articles of the first 
necessity. Cheap sugar is not to be 
laughed at; notwithstanding the anathema 
of the Duke of Richmond, sugar enters 
into the comforts of every family. It is 
the only little luxury that many families 
can enjoy; it renders palatable their rice, 
their gruel, their crout, their indifferent 
tea and coffee. It is our duty, as far as 
possible, to cheapen everything. When it 
becomes a question of reaction and of pro- 
hibitory duties, I oppose myself to reaction, 
for I believe that in the present state of the 
country that policy is impracticable; if 
practicable, most dangerous, and if carried 
into effect, I should tremble for the conse- 
quences. I promised not to detain the 
House long, and I shall only add that I 
consider this the first step in the line of 
reaction—that I am not prepared to take 
that step—and I will not waste the time of 
the House with another word, further than 
to say that I most sincerely intend to give 
my vote against the Amendment. 

Mr. CALLAGHAN was understood to 
express no disinclination towards the Go- 
vernment proposal so far as regarded sugar, 
but to reserve his opinion with respect to 
the proposed alteration in the differential 
duty on rum, which was a very different 
matter. The hon. Member urged the claims 
of the Irish distillers to that consideration 
and justice to which they were so fairly en- 
titled. 

Debate adjourned until Thursday. 

House adjourned at a quarter past 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, June 27, 1848. 


Minutes.) Took the Oaths,—The Lord Minster, 
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Paritions PRESENTED. From Glasgow and Greenock, | Jess serious than this; because, what doe; im wich ous 
against any Alteration in the Navigation Laws.— From | - Q qs os ‘ . 
Dissenters of Rufford, and several other Places, for the it amount to ‘—W ilfully deceiving a Con. Committe 
Prevention of the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on the | mittee of Parliament by garbling the evi. ended sk 
Gn teh of hans fone ef Golam etiam ies. (ee Teen is bronget Clee ee 
land).— From Falkirk, for the Rejection of the Marriage | Lords, to my extreme astonishment | jected the 
(Scotland) Bill, and the Registering Births, &e.(Scotland) | am told — and it is absolutely impos. Jommitter 
——-" Alteration of the Laws relating to Lunaties | ple | could believe it if I had not been told the evidel 

| —that a distinction is to be drawn upon fm acts; but 

THE WEST INDIES. | this subject between that which is pe. J satement 

| sonal imputation upon me, and an imputa- explain th 
tion upon me in my political capacity, | # the Color 
am sure your Lordships will agree withme 9 wich has 
in thinking that in a matter of this king 9 may obser 

Majesty to request that Her Majesty will be gra- _ such Catination es for & moment be al- rngemen 

ciously pleased to order that there be laid before lowed. And I am indeed astonished that any urangem 

this Iiouse, Copies of Extracts of any recent Corre- | one, looking forward himself to hold office impossible 
spondence between the Secretary of State and the under the Crown, can really and seriously that come 

Governors of the Sugar-growing Colonies, as to| pretend that a Minister of the Crows, i dpartmet 

the Distress now existing in those Colonies. . +s rs ‘4 | 

‘ guilty of deceiving Parliament, or of an @j mngemen 

My Lords, the greater part of the de-| attempt to deceive Parliament, is not cul. My years is 

spatches which I propose to call for, are| pable personally fora crime and an offence @ ¥ taken 

included in papers which have already been | far more serious and far more disgraceful (fice to w 

laid on the table of the other House of Par-| than that of a poor man who, perhaps u- ad regis’ 

liament. Your Lordships are probably, | der the pressure of distress, commits some orrespont 
most of you, aware that it is reported, but| petty pecuniary fraud. In my opinion the Itis th 

I hope not correctly reported, that certain | offence of a Minister of the Crown so con- tothe per: 

remarks have recently been made in the | ducting himself is infinitely more disgrace- fur the Ce 

other House of Parliament in the course of | ful and more serious than that of any such @ psses to 

a debate relating to the production of these | petty criminal who may be compelled to Me ary of Si 

papers. It is stated that I, as Secretary | stand at the bar of the Old Bailey. §o1 Seeretary 

of State for the Colonial Department, have, | at least regard it; and I do hope ‘and trust vhom the 

in concert with my hon. Friend Mr.) that it is not true that any Gentleman, @ uaute u 

Tiawes, the Under Secretary of State for | looking forward himself to hold office under ay thin! 

the same department, endeavoured to mis- | the Crown, could for a moment have sug- ihat those 

lead that Committee to which had been} gested even the shadow of any such dis- ible, cont 

confided by the other House of Parliament | tinction existing as that which I have pinion 0 

the task of investigating the important} stated. But if it be a charge of this serious 9 lands it 

question of the distress of the West India | nature, I am sure your Lordships will con- gard to th 
colonies. It is stated that we have deli-| cur with me in thinking that it is one which dinary bu 
berately concerted to keep back papers | it is my imperative duty to lose not one posed of | 
relating to the West Indies which favour | moment I can help in bringing under your iy simply 
the opinions of those who attribute the dis- | consideration, and of refuting, as I trust! tise of th 
tress prevailing in those colonies to the Act | shall refute it, in a manner that will defy indinary ¢ 
of 1846, while every paper which could | all contradiction. My Lords, this charge calar des 
tend to lead to a contrary conclusion has | I understand, has been founded upon what ned at tl 
been carefully selected and communicated | has occurred with reference to three de March. 

to the Committee. I am sure that your| spatches—-one being a despatch received those dut 

Lordships will agree with me in thinking} from Sir Charles Grey, dated the 21st of and this 

this a charge of so serious a nature, and! February last, and received at the Colonial Taylor, tl 

one involving imputations so utterly dis-| Office on the 27th of March. It is com “This is 
graceful, that if it could be maintained, not! plained that this despatch was wilfully vomumittee 

only should I be utterly unworthy to con- kept back from the Committee, while the I would o 

tinue to hold the station which I now hold| enclosure in this despatch was laid before Hi wnittee on 

in Her Majesty’s Councils, but it would be} it. Another despatch was one received some tine 
the duty of your Lordships and of the| from Sir Henry Light, late Governor of HB report, by 
other House of Parliament, by some formal | British Guiana; and the third despatch Assembly 
and solemn proceeding, to mark your sense} was one received from Lord Harris, the ittending 
of such gross misconduct on the part of| Governor of Trinidad. Now, with respect 9 ‘olony, 

one honoured by the confidence of the} to Sir Charles Grey’s despatch, I at once @ port of 

Crown, My Lords, I say the offence is no| admit to your Lordships that it is o¢ J Asembly 


Eart GREY: My Lords, in pursuance 
of the notice which I have given, I rise for 
the purpose of moving— 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
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shich ought to have been laid before the 
(mmittee; it’ is one which I fully in- 
ynded should have been laid before it; 
ud up to @ recent period I never sus- 
yeted that it had not been laid before the 
Committee. My Lords, I wish to show 
te evidence upon which I so state the 
gets; but before doing so it will make my 
datement more clear and intelligible, if I 
aplain the ordinary course of business in 
ie Colonial Office. The arrangement 
rhich has existed for many years—and I 
may observe, in passing, that it is an ar- 
angement without which, or without some 
yrangement similar, it would be absolutely 
impossible for the great mass of papers 
that come under the consideration of that 
department to be disposed of; but the ar- 
agement which has existed for many 
vars is this—when a despatch arrives it 
taken to that division of the Colonial 
(fice to which it belongs, where it is opened 
ud registered, and if there be any former 
wmrespondence relating to it is placed with 
it. Itis then forwarded, in succession, first, 
othe permanent Under Secretary of State 
fir the Colonial Department ; from him it 
passes to the Parliamentary Under Secre- 
wary of State; and, lastly, it comes to the 
Secretary of State himself. Each of those 
vhom the despatch reaches makes such a 
nimute upon it as upon examination he 
way think fit to append. It is desired 
that those minutes should, as much as pos- 
ible, contain suggestions of what, in the 
winion of each individual through whose 
lands it passes, ought to be done with re- 
gard te that despatch; so that all the or- 
inary business of the office may be dis- 
psed of by the Secretary of State himself 
ivsimply signifying his approval or other- 
mse of those suggestions. That being the 
ordinary course of proceeding, this parti- 
alar despatch of Sir Charles Grey’s ar- 
ted at the Colonial Office on the 27th of 
arch. It was opened by the gentleman 
Those duty it was to open it—Mr. Cox ; 
ad this is his minute, addressed to Mr. 
Taylor, the senior of -his department :— 

“This is the report for a copy of which the 
Vinmittee on West India Distress have asked.” 

Iwould observe, in passing, that the Com- 
mittee on Sugar and Coffee Planting had, 
me time before, asked for a copy of the 
xport, by a Committee of the House of 
Assembly of Jamaica, upon the expense 
titending the cultivation of sugar in that 
tlony, At that time we had received no 
‘port of the Committee of the House of 
Assembly, Subsequently a copy of the 
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report was received, but without any evi- 
dence or any despatch from the Governor 
of Jamaica. That report had been ordered 
to be communicated to the Committee of 
the House of Commons; but a mere re- 
port, without any evidence, was compara- 
tively an unimportant document. It was 
the evidence attached to that report which 
was of the greatest interest and conse- 
quence. When, therefore, this despatch 
reached Mr. Cox, he made this minute :— 

“* We had a copy of the document in the Votes 
of the House of Assembly. It was to be sent to 
the Committee to-day. Would it not be better to 
send, instead, a copy of this despatch, which is 
important, with the report and evidence which we 
have got now for the first time? There are two 
copies. If so, it is desirable to send it to-day.” 
This bears Mr. Cox’s initials, and is dated 
the 27th of March. The next minute was 
written by Mr. Elliot, to whom Mr. ‘Cox 
addressed the despatch; and Mr. Elliot 
says— 

“ T agree that this despatch ought to be given 
at the same time with the report and evidence to 
which it refers.” 

This is also dated the 27th of March, and 
bears Mr. Elliot’s initials. The despatch 
was then addressed to Mr. Hawes on the 
same day—the 27th of Mareh—who wrote 
on it ‘I agree.”” Then comes my minute. 
I wrote, ‘‘ This may be laid before the 
Committee;’’ and I also suggested that the 
despatch would require to be answered 
with some care. There were some more 
important points adverted to—for my min- 
ute was rather long—and it was dated the 
30th of March. Now, my Lords, of course, 
having made that minute, and directed the 
despatch and report to be laid before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, I 
never doubted but that that minute would 
be attended to. Your Lordships must 
know that it is physically impossible that 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
ean look personally into the manner in 
which his orders are carried out. The 
multitude of despatches which are continu- 
ally coming in and going out would render 
it utterly impossible. All through the 
progress of this inquiry, I never by any 
accident have seen any of the copies which 
were called for, and which were laid before 
the Committee. I have given directions in 
pursuance of the orders of the two Houses 
of Parliament, and I have always expected 
them to be complied with. I have invari- 
ably and implicitly trusted that those or- 
ders would be carried out; and I must say 
that the character of the gentleman whose 
duty it was in that department to see those 
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orders obeyed, fully justified me in that 
confidence. But, undoubtedly, a mistake 
in this case has oceurred—a mistake which 
it is not difficult to explain. At the same 
time, I am bound to say—because I should 
be sorry if I were to advance one single 
word beyond that which I was capable of 
proving—that when I state to your*Lord- 
ships my perfect recollection of the impres- 
sion which was made on me at the time, I 
am, after consulting with the gentlemen of 
the Colonial Department, confirmed in the 
belief that I can explain how that mistake 
occurred. Your Lordships will observe 
that my minute is dated three days after 
that of Mr. Hawes; and you will also ob- 
serve that my minute contains a long di- 
rection as to the manner in which the 
despatch was to be answered. Now, as 
I could not give those directions until I 
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|deliberation than would admit of my pp, 
| turning it on the Ist of April; therefor 
'thinking that the despatch had already 
| been copied and communicated to the 
| Committee of the House of Commons, | 
put by the draught (the despatch requiring 
to be answered with some care), as | wes 
}anxious that the answer should not be 
copied until I had given it more mature 
| consideration. I therefore put by the de. 
| spatch for two or three days, and it appears 
|to have passed from me on the 4th of 
| April, when it went back to the division of 
| the office to which it belonged. The re. 
port which the despatch enclosed haying 
| been already sent to the Committee, it 
| certainly does not seem to be an unpardon. 
|able oversight that the despatch which 
| ought to have accompanied it was not sent 
at the time. I believe the mistake arose 


had read the report of the Committee of | in this way—I knew that it was of no use 
the House of Assembly, and as that was a | to send a single copy of the report which 
somewhat lengthy document, and as the|was enclosed in the despatch to the 
mail was going out within three days, I | Committee; it was necessary that each 
gave verbal instructions at the time that | Member of the Committee should have s 
there being two copies of the printed re-! copy, and therefore, it was sent to be 
port, one of them should be sent at once | printed. I sent the report on the 28th, in 
to the Committce; and I said that I would | order that time might be saved by print. 
forward the despatch as soon as I had|ing it, and I thought that when the de. 


done with it. 
it was sent tome on the 28th of March. 
The minute of Mr. Hawes was dated the 
27th, but as he only receives and peruses 
papers late at night, the probability is that 
I did not receive the despatch till the fol- 
lowing morning. Well, having received 
both the despatch and the report, and hay- 
ing directed a copy of the report to be sent 
to the Committee, on the 30th of March I 
wrote the minute of the answer to be re- 
turned to that despatch; and I do not think 
it will be said that any great delay took 
place, when it is known that on the 30th 
of March I wrote the minute giving in- 
structions what reply should be made to 
this despatch. My Lords, strictly in the 
ordinary course the gentleman who is the 
senior of the West India division of the 
Colonial Office (Mr. Taylor) prepared a 
draught of the answer, and at once forward- 
edit tome. That was on the Ist of April. 
When that draught reached me I did not 
inquire whether the despatch had already 
been copied and sent to the Committee. 
It since appears that it had not been sent; 
because the copying of it had been post- 
poned until the draught of the answer 
should have been returned by me. But it 
happened that when the draught reached 


me it required a little more correction and | 


As to the despatch, I find | 


spatch should be sent two or three days 
after, it would, in consequence of its being 
| much shorter, be ready for delivery at the 
|same time with the report. This w- 


| ony is, to a certain degree, a con- 
jectural explanation of the delay, but 
at the same time it is an explanation 
on the eorrectness of which I liave the 
| surest reliance; and, if so, I must say, 


} 


not only for myself, but for the ger- 
tlemen employed in the department, that 
we are not justly liable to imputation fors 
mistake of this kind; more especially when 
I state to your Lordships that there were 
called for, in the course of this inquiry, by 
the House of Commons and the Committee, 
308 despatches, and with respect to mis- 
cellaneous questions 295 other despatches, 
making a total 1630 printed folio pages, 
which had to be furnished by the depart 
ment over which I preside, to the order of 
the Committee of the House of Commons. 
Under the pressure of business to that 
amount, I think that in common fairness 
it must be admitted that a mistake of this 
kind was not a very unnatural occurrence. 
But, whether the mistake occurred pre 
cisely in the manner in which I have stated, 
or not, this, at all events I can state, and 
to this I pledge my honour, that it was § 
mistake — that I_and Mr. Hawes both 
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jmly believed that the despatch had been 
communicated to the Committee. I say, 


By Lords, you cannot doubt that, unless | 


rou believe, what, indeed, I am told, has 


ieen suggested, that these minutes have | 


heen concocted since the subject was 
noticed in the House of Commons; that is 
io say—for upon these matters | think 
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| turned to their usual occupation on estates ; 
| but while the average of produce throughout 
| the province is 1 or 1} hogshead per acre, it 
will be very difficult to compete with slave sugar. 
The crop of last year would have been remu- 
nerating had the prices kept up; on that of 
Berbice, as large as during slavery, but little 
profit has accrued. The difficulty of the plan- 
ters is now increased by their not being able to 
raise money even on their sugars.’’ 


in speaking is best—that Mr. Cox, Mr. | 


Taylor, Mr. Elliot, Mr. Hawes, and my- 
wif have concurred in deceiving the House 
of Commons by a deliberate act of forgery. 
Upon that charge I will say no more than 
this—that I hardly know which is the 
nore worthy to be despised, the man who, 
wot entertaining that suspicion could express 
it; or the mind so lost to every generous 
feeling as to be capable of conceiving it. 
Another complaint is, that a despatch of 
tir H. Light, received on the 24th of 
April, was not laid before the Committee, 
but that a short extract from it was com- 
nunicated to them. I have no hesitation 
insaying that it was by my direction that 
the despatch was kept back, and the ex- 
tact only given. I did not think it neces- 
ury that the despatch should be communi- 
cated to the Committee, for reasons which 
your Lordships may or may not deem in- 
suficient, but which to my mind appear to 
beconclusive. On the 24th of April the 
Committee was supposed to have some 
considerable time before they closed their 
inquiry, and at that stage of the proceed- 
ings it was deemed much more convenient 
that whatever further information might 
le received from the colonies should be 
contained in the collection of papers which 
itwas proposed to present to the House, 
uless, indeed, any of the documents hap- 
pened to contain some new matter of pecu- 
lar importance. On looking at the en- 
tlsure of Governor Light’s despatch, I 
preeived that it contained some rather 
curious matter bearing upon the subject of 
the Committee’s inquiry, and therefore I 
directed that the extract containing the 
matter should be taken down to them; but 
the despatch itself I did not send, for it 
had only an indirect and very general bear- 
ng on the question the subject of inquiry; 
teontained statistical information, chiefly, 
doubt, of an interesting character, but 
having little or nothing to do with the sub- 
jet which the Assembly were assembled 
Oeonsider, It is said that I suppressed 
ihe despatch, because it contained this 
passage ; — 


“The cessation from labour at the present mo- 


Rent is partial. 
VOL. XCIX. 


Many of the Creoles have re- 


{ioc} 


| Now, I would be the last man to dispute 
| the facts stated in that extract: they are 
perfectly notorious; and information to 
that effect would have been laid before 
the Committee to the fullest extent, if 
they had wished for it. The statement 
that the planters could not compete with 
slave-grown sugar whilst their produce 
continued to be 14 hogshead per acre, 
combined with the statements contained 
in the same despatch, that the system of 
manufacture in force in the colony was 
crude and imperfect, and that, under a 
different system, the produce might be 
doubled, instead of making against the 
views which I am supposed to have been 
anxious to press upon the Committee, 
forms the strongest possible argument in 
favour of those who entertain opinions ad- 
verse to protection. The case of the de- 
spatch from Lord Harris, the Governor of 
Trinidad, is of a similar character. No 
doubt that despatch was of great impor- 
tance, and well worthy of the attention of 
both the Committee and the House of 
Commons, but it was not received until the 
5th of May. The Committee at that time 
had already had two or three meetings for 
the purpose of considering their resolutions. 
The despatch reached me, as I find by a 
minute, on the 8th of May, and it happened 
that on that very day Lord G. Bentinck 
himself moved in the House of Commons 
an Address to the Queen for copies of or 
extracts from all despatches, bearing on 
the subject, received by the then two last 
mails from the West Indies, to be laid, not 
before the Committee, but before the House 
of Commons. The Motion would, I be- 
lieve, have been made some days sooner 
had it not been for circumstances into 
which it is unnecessary for me to enter. 
This [holding up a blue book] is the collec- 
tion of papers printed in consequence of 
that Motion; and if the Committee had 
waited until they were prepared, they 
might have had them; but they would 
have been detained a considerable time 
from the ultimate termination of their 
labours. This is the only reason why 
Lord Harris’s despatch was presented to 
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the House of Commons, instead of being | 
at once laid before the Committee. An 
observation arises here which is so ob-' 
vious that it is hardly necessary to make 
it. If dishonest concealment had been 
my object, I should undoubtedly have 
taken care that the papers were not laid 
before the House of Commons. It would 
have been quite as easy to suppress them 
from the House of Commons as from the 
Committee. If I had been guilty of an 
improper suppression of information as 
regarded the Committee, it would have 
been a good deal easier and safer for 
me to have persevered in concealment, 
and withheld the documents from the 
House of Commons, more especially as 
it was the vote of the House of Com- 
mons, not of the Committee, to which 
importance would be attached. The de- 
cision of the Committee was a matter 
comparatively unimportant, as it is suffi- 
ciently evidenced from this, that the only 
resolution they came to seems to be uni- 
versally and by common consent aban- 
doned. I find by the published Votes of 
the House of Commons, that the hon. 
Gentleman who voted for the resolution 
of the Committee gave notice of a Mo- 
tion in the House of Commons, which 
was nothing short of the resolution agreed 
to by the Committee; but finding, I sup- 
pose, that he was not likely to be sup- 
ported, he altered his Motion into one | 
of a general censure on the proposition 
of the Government, in the hope of draw- | 
ing into the lobby with himself all those 
who dissented from the plan of the Go- 
vernment, however opposite their views | 
might be to his own. If, then, it had 
been my wish to deceive, it was the 
House of Commons, not the Committee, 
I should have selected for the object. | 
My Lords, I am told, that since the 
charge was originally made, further 
charges of the same kind have been pre- | 
ferred against me relative to the sup- 
pression of some papers, and dishonest 
quotations from others. It is said, that 
I have quoted from a memorial of certain 
persons in Jamaica a passage in support 
of my own argument, and without read- | 
ing the rest of the paper. Undoubtedly | 
[I did so; and I wish to know which of 
your Lordships ever made a speech in 
this House without quoting only these | 
parts of a document which he thought | 
important to his case? Waving, a few} 
days ago, seen the report of my speech | 
upon the occasion referred to, I find aed 


{LORDS} 
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it is somewhat imperfectly given; but it 
is undoubtedly true that I quoted, in fy. 
vour of my argument, certain facts from a 
memorial of certain persons in Jamaigg, 
Those persons were complaining of the ey. 
isting state of things in that colony, and of 
the distress under which they were suffer. 
ing. My argument was, that the parties 
making that complaint had themselye 
admitted facts which, according to my 
views of the case, made very materially 
for the course of policy I had adopted, | 
did not trouble the House with reading the 
passage at length; I read the passage 
which I thought important to my argu. 
ment, and nothing else; but the whole 
of that memorial, together with every 
other paper, was laid before the House 
of Commons, and is now accessible to 
the public. I cannot, without going into 
greater detail than I could expect your 
Lordships to listen to, refer more particu. 
larly to the despatches which it is said | 
have failed to present in due time to the 
Committee and the other House of Parlia. 
ment. I therefore meet the allegation 
merely by the general assertion, that every 
call for papers made by the Committee or 
the House was obeyed with the utmost 
promptitude possible — considering the 
mass of documents with which we had to 
deal—and with the most perfect serupu- 
lousness and good faith. I defy any man 
to search the archives of the Colonial 
Office, and to find there a single important 
line written on the subject bearing on either 
view of the question which has not either 
been printed at once without being called 
for, or in obedience to the orders of the 
other House of Parliament. My directions 
to the gentlemen of the Colonial Office were 


\to take care that the fullest information 


should be furnished both to the Committee 
and the House. Such is the vindieation! 
now offer to your Lordships of my conduet} 
but I will offer a very few further remarks 
before I conclude. I must confess, that 
when informed that I was charged with a 
practice so utterly disgraceful, the intelli 
gence excited in my mind lively emotions 
both of astonishment and indignation; but 
a very little calm reflection dissipated the 
latter feeling. I soon felt that there was 
no real cause for anger, because, whatever 
had been intended, no real injury was dove 
to me. I hope I shall not be deemed 
guilty of any undue presumption in saying, 
that having been now for nearly twenty- 
two years a Member of one or the other 
House of Parliament, having taken some 
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hare in public affairs, and having never be- 
fre, during that period, had imputed to me 
,mean and dishonourable act, I think I have 
amed a character which is proof against 
weh an attack as has been made upon me. 
[have so much confidence in the genero- 
sity and justice of my countrymen that I 
jo not entertain the fear that they would 
jghtly believe that by such conduct as that 
vhich has been imputed to me I would 
je disgraced myself and tarnished the 
msullied honour of a name which I am 
proud to inherit, because I received it from 
we Who Was even more distinguished for 
his pure and irreproachable character than 
or his talents and public services. I feel 
that I cannot be injured by such an attack, 
and further that I ought rather to be 
ibliged to the noble Lord for having di- 
reted it against me, inasmuch as it has 
riven an opportunity to my friends to come 
frward in my defence with a generosity 
which, I assure them, I will never cease to 
hold in grateful recollection. I therefore 
fel that I can treat the attacks which have 
ben made upon me—I will not say with 
entempt, because I wish to avoid any ex- 
pression of angry feeling, but with disre- 
rard—convinced, as I am, that they must 
lave elicited the censure of all highmind- 
ed and honourable men, by showing that 
we who aspires to taking a leading part in 
ihe public affairs of his country is so igno- 
nant of the manner in which those affairs 
wght to be conducted, as to bring down a 
great question of policy to the miserable 
ground of petty personality. Although I 
im not anxious for myself, I think I have 
inght to say that this system of personal 
itack and imputation upon the motives of 
public servants, is one that ought to be re- 
pudiated by your Lordships and the other 
House of Parliament. Let me remind 
jour Lordships that this is not the first in- 
stance of the kind from the same indi- 
dual, Two gentlemen of unsullied char- 
wter have been accused on grounds as 
ttvial as those on which this charge against 
ne is founded. Mr. Porter has been ac- 
sed of having deliberately drawn up a 
return in such a way as to deceive Parlia- 
nent; and another gentleman is stated to 
ave fenced with questions when under 
‘amination before a Committee, for the 
pirpose, I suppose, of deceiving them. It 
San offence against the best interests of 
the country to adopt such a system as this; 
‘is one full of evil and danger. My 
lords, hitherto in this country it has been 
wr boast, that although party contests at 
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times run high, as in all free countries they 
will do, yet upon the whole these contests 
have been conducted in an honourable and 
manly spirit, by fair discussion and argu- 
ment. It has not been usual for charges 
of personal dishonour to be preferred by 
one public man against another, and, above 
all, it has not been the practice that a de- 
liberate charge of violation of public duty, 
of fraud and falsification of documents, 
should be brought against a Minister of 
the Crown, unless it was the intention to 
make it the foundation of some solemn 
proceeding. Within the course of the last 
few years, the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Stanley) filled the office which is now much 
more unworthily represented by me. It 
has been my misfortune to have thought it 
my duty to join those who have entered 
into a somewhat strong opposition to the 
policy of the noble Lord; but it never oc- 
curred to us, in conducting that opposition, 
to charge the noble Lord with withholding 
documents, and with unfairness or dishon- 
ourable practices. I never dreamt of any 
such thing; and yet, if any person had 
chosen to exercise a perverse ingenuity in 
collating passages from speeches in Han- 
sard, with extracts from despatches in 
volumes of blue books, he would have had 
no great difficulty in making out a plausi- 
ble case upon which to found such a charge 
as has been brought against me. When 
there is a desire to make such charges, 
and readiness to listen to them, there is no 
great difficulty in finding materials for 
them. Again, the noble Lord opposite 
has been in opposition as well as in office, 
and in opposition it has not been his habit 
to be particularly sparing in the severity 
of his eriticisms upon his political oppo- 
nents; yet I will do the noble Lord the 
justice of saying that in discussing matters 
of public interest, I have hever heard accu- 
sations of this kind proceed from him. As 
far as I am aware, the noble Lord has al- 
ways abstained from using the poisoned 
arrows of insinuation of personal dishonour. 
It is so very easy to bring these charges if 
there exists a disposition to do so, that in 
connexion with this subject I will just men- 
tion a fact which was communicated to me 
only a few minutes before the House as- 
sembled. Your Lordships may be aware that 
it is reported that in the discussion which 
took place on this subject in the other House, 
a great impression was made by the asser- 
tion that my Friend the noble Duke be- 
hind me (the Duke of Bedford) acted as 
chairman at a meeting of the Jockey Club 


282 
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which voted a testimonial for the zeal and 
perseverance which the noble Lord (Lord 
G. Bentinck) had exhibited in exposing 
certain frauds. The fact was announced, 
as I am informed, by a friend of Lord G. 
Bentinck’s, on the suggestion of the noble 
Lord himself. It happens curiously enough 
that this fact, so opportunely stated, and 
the stating of which made a great impres- 
sion, turns out to be no fact at all. The 
authentic records of this.transaction have 
been examined—I am stating this on the 
authority of the noble Duke—and it is 
found that not only was he not chairman, 
but that he was not even present on the 


occasion adverted to; and I believe that he | 


did not attend a meeting of the stewards 
of the Jockey Club on the question until 
the funds had been diverted from their ori- 


ginal object to a charitable purpose. How | 


easy would it be for me to say that the 
principal actor in that transaction could 
not be ignorant of the real state of the 


case: he presumed upon the ignorance of | 


his audience, and ventured on an assertion 
which, for the moment, produced great 


effect, taking his chance of the truth being | 


subsequently made known. Tow easy 
would it be for me to take that course; but 
I disdain to do so. I say, and say most 


truly, that I firmly believe that in the ex- 
citement of the moment those who made 


the assertion believed it to be true. 


who differ from them in political matters 
are capable of any conduct, however vile 


and disgraceful, I entertain no such feel- | 
I aequit them at once of such inten- | 
tional deceit. But I call upon your Lordships 


ing. 


to observe what proof is afforded by this 
mistake so committed by them at the very 
moment of charging falsehood upon ano- 
ther, how much care and abstinence there 
should be in bandying such charges from one 
to another. I believe it is impossible, with 
the tone of feeling which exists in this coun- 
try, that any Minister of the Crown should 
be guilty of the conduct which has been im- 
puted to me. The very gentlemen in his 
own department would refuse to assist or 
bear him out in such iniquitous proceed- 
ings. But, my Lords, if these accusations 
are to be bandied about from one to another 
—if these things are to be talked of as pos- 


sible to be done—men’s minds will gradu- | 
ally get used to think of them, and to be- | 
lieve that they are possible; and one of the | 


great safeguards of the purity of the sys- 
tem of public administration in this coun- 
try, of which we are proud, and which 
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How- | 
ever ready they may be to believe that all | 
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| forms so great a contrast to what in other 
|countries is known to take place—one of 
'the greatest of those safeguards will be 
| weakened or destroyed. My Lords, I ggy 
| that the high character of public men jig of 
the deepest importance to the country, 
| How much of the moral strength of our 
| institutions, of the power—I do not say of 
, the Administration of the day, but of the 
Government in its widest sense, including 
| both the executive and the legislative ay. 
| thorities of the State—how much of the 
| power of Government in this country de. 
| pends upon the general belief of the people 
of this empire that the public business js 
fairly and honourably transacted! My 
Lords, I think we have an awful warning on 
the other side of the Channel of the effets 
which a contrary belief is capable of pro. 
ducing. Is there any man who doubts 
that the sudden crumbling, in the midst of 
its apparent power and prosperity, of the 
Government of France in the month of 
February last, and the calamities and 
bloodshed which have since ensued—that 
all those frightful events which have 
startled and alarmed the whole of En. 
rope—are in no small part to be attri- 
buted to the impression which, rightly or 
wrongly, justly or unjustly, certain w- 
fortunate events and disclosures have lat- 
terly made on the public mind of Franee, 
that there was something corrupt and rot- 
ten in the manner in which the public 
| affairs were managed, and in those in 
high places by whom they were conduet- 
ed? The public confidence in those by 
whom affairs were conducted, whether in 
the Opposition or in the Government, had 
been shaken, if not destroyed. My Lords, 
I say that that was undoubtedly the case; 
and I ask if it is not a practice to be se- 
verely reprobated by your Lordships and 
condemned by the public, if we are to have 
introduced into our party contests this sys 
tem of unfounded attacks upon the charae- 
ters of public men, which, if adopted on the 
one side, cannot long go on without being 
followed by the other, and which, if it does 
go on—if the system is once established, 
must end in this, that the character of 
public men in general on both sides in po- 
lities will be lowered and degraded in the 
public estimation. These are the obser- 
vations which I have to submit to your 
Lordships. I add nothing further but a 
expression of my hope that, in what I 
have said, I have executed that which I 
most earnestly desired, and that I have 
succeeded in avoiding the use of any of 
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ihose expressions, or the uttering of any of 
hose personalities, which I have so much 
endemned. The noble Earl concluded by 
roposing his Motion. 

Lorv STANLEY: My Lords, although 
| certainly cannot feel any wonder that 
the noble Earl should have desired to take 


{June 27} 


the earliest opportunity which presented | 


itself, or, if no opportunity presented itself, 
i make one for himself, for the purpose of 
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cerned, I should have thought that he 
would have been among the first to desire 
to consign to eternal oblivion, namely, 
the reference that was made in another 
place to pursuits in which my noble Friend 
was said—was known—to have been en- 
gaged. But I am not sorry, foreign as 
that whole question is from the subject of 


| discussion now, that the noble Earl has 


indicating himself and the department | 
wer which he presides from charges which | 


have been made, not (permit me to say) 
yainst him in his personal, but against 


him and them in his and their official ca- | 


pacity, in another place—I yet regret that 
thenoble Earl has felt himself compelled 
tomake the statement which he has done; 


because, in the first place, the debate, as | 
introduced by the noble Earl, and as it is | 


neessary that it should be continued, is 
itself wholly irregular, and inconsistent 
vith the orders and practice of your Lord- | 
ships’ House; but in the next place, and 
nost of all, because it brings me very un- | 
vilingly into the position, while vindicating 
the conduct and the motives of a noble and 
hon, Friend of mine in another place, of | 
appearing as that which I was least of all 
igsirous of appearing to be—the accuser | 
wth of the department to which I had 
mee the honour of belonging, and also of | 
the noble Earl opposite, of whom at the 
wtset permit me to say that, in his per- 


. | 
sal character, I believe him to be a man | 


possessed of a sense of honour as high and | 


tmeless as any one of your Lordships. But, 
mthe other hand, while I pay that tribute, 
vhiech is no more than is due to the per- 
wal character of the noble Earl opposite, | 
Imust also claim for my noble Friend in | 
the other House, the subject of the noble 

farl’s attack this night, that he also is a 

naa of as high and unblemished honour as 

the noble Earl himself—as incapable of | 
ating anywhere that which he did not! 
ielieve to be the fact—as strenuous in sup- | 
jorting opinions which he believes to be | 
rell founded—and as fearless of the conse- | 
quences to himself of the bold assertion of | 
vhat he believes to be the truth—as any | 
luman being upon the face of the earth. | 
| know not precisely what application the 

wble Earl conceives the reference which 

te made to the present state of affairs in 
France to have to the question now under 
jour Lordships’ consideration. And [| 


| 


unfess it was with some surprise that I | 


introduced the topic, because it affords me 
an opportunity of bearing public testimony 
to the high honour and the disinterested 
character of my noble Friend. It was 
with some surprise that I heard it reported, 
that no insignificant individual, no person 
in a low and humble and unimportant po- 


| sition, but that the First Minister of the 


Crown had thought it consistent with the 
dignity of his station, consistent with the 
position which he occupies, and the respect 
which he owed to the audience he was ad- 
dressing, to cast out against my noble 
Friend that anything base and sordid was 
analogous to the pursuits of that—I will 
not call it profession—but analogous to the 
character of those pursuits in which my 
noble Friend was known to have been en- 
gaged. And still more was I surprised 
when I heard that the noble Lord conde- 
scended to taunt my noble Friend with 
having been the instrument, as a member 
of the Jockey Club, of exposing, sifting to 
the bottom, and completely putting an end 
to one of the grossest and most disgraceful 
systems of fraud that ever was practised. 
The charge was, that the pursuit in which 


‘my noble Friend was engaged was one 


which was of a lowering and degrading 
character; and it was answered, and not 
unnaturally, that the noble Lord’s nearest 
relation, the noble Duke himself, than 
whom there could not be a more high-bred 
or hon. Gentleman, was also engaged with 
my noble Friend, and without reproach, 
in these same pursuits; and that he, by 
his presence and his countenance, had borne 
testimony to the exertions of my noble 
Friend in defeating and exposing fraud. 
It may or may not be true that the noble 
Duke was in the chair at the time that a 
particular resolution was come to, expres- 
sing the thanks of the body at large to my 
noble Friend for his exertions in that mat- 
ter; but this was the fact : That my noble 
Friend, with great personal exertion, at 
great expense to himself, at great incon- 
venience, and with great labour, was suc- 
cessful in exposing and destroying, with 


heard the noble Earl advert to another | entirely disinterested motives, a disgraceful 
pont, which, for the credit of some — of fraud; and those who were in- 
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terested in the same pursuits, and who 
had the same desire to put an end to that 
fraud, in token of their approval, and of 
the feeling they entertained with regard 
to his exertions, voted a testimonial, for 
which I believe there was subscribed some- 
where between 3,00U/. and 4,000/., and 
one of the first subscribers to that testimo- 
nial in honour of my noble Friend was the 
noble Duke opposite (the Duke of Bedford), 
who is now cited as a witness before your 
Lordships. What was my noble Friend’s 
course of proceeding? Gratified any man 
must have been by receiving such a tes- 
timony of a body of the gentlemen of this 
country. But my noble Friend, with that 
disinterestedness which is characteristic of 
him, declared that of the pecuniary testi- 
monial he would not receive one shilling, 
but that the 3,000/. so subscribed should 
be devoted to form a fund for the relief of 
the widows and orphans of those persons 
who, ministering in a humble capacity to 
the pleasure and amusement of the patrons 
of the turf in England, had conducted 
themselves with uniform good conduct and 
character, and that the fund intended as a 
compliment to him should be set apart as 
an encouragement to such conduct. I beg 
your Lordships’ pardon for occupying 
these few moments with this statement: 
certainly one of the last topics I expected 
to be called upon to discuss here was the 
proceedings of the Jockey Club, and the 
connexion of my noble Friend with them. 
I now proceed to the distinct charges which 
were made against the Colonial Office; not 
against the noble Earl personally or sepa- 
rately, but against the Colonial Office as a 
public body, in the performance of public 
duties. And I have yet to learn that if 
any public man in this or the other House 
of Parliament is of opinion that any public 
servant or any public board is neglecting 
or violating his or its duty, it is a breach 
of the ordinary courtesies of life that he 
should in his place as a Member of Par- 
liament state his belief that such violation 
of duty is going on, and submit the grounds 
upon which he thinks he can substantiate 
the charge. Whether the person so char- 
ged be the Chairman of the Board of Ex- 
cise, or whether he be a gentleman en- 
gaged on the part of the Board of Trade 
in preparing documents, which have had 
the effect certainly of misleading a con- 
siderable portion of the people of this coun- 
try upon a very important question, or 
whether it be the noble Earl at the head 
of the Colonial Office, or the noble Lord 


{LORDS} 
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at the head of Her Majesfy’s Governmey, 
I hold that it is not only consistent with 
but that it is the right and duty of a public 
man, without reference to personal fee). 
ings, to expose that believed delinquency 
and that he is not to be told he is indy). 
ging in mean and petty personalities, if j, 
the performance of his duty he thinks jt 
necessary to take that course. Noy, | 
will present this case to your Lordships, 
and I will follow the noble Earl through 
his statement; I will present it withou, 
heat or passion, and, if possible, without 
an aggravating expression. I do not stand 
here to vindicate every expression of which 
I am not cognisant, which may have been 
made use of elsewhere; I am here to state 
the charge which has been made. I an 
here to state the facts which appear to 
corroborate that charge, and to leave your 
Lordships to draw your own inference; | 
am not here to state whether that charge 
is well founded or not, but I am here to 
state facts upon which I think your Lord. 
ships will be of opinion that there wasa 
ground for suspicion, which rendered it 


just and right that the case should be pre- 


sented to the notice, and for the opinion, 
of Parliament. The charge is this—that 
systematically, for the course of the last 
year, the Colonial Office, presided over by 
my noble Friend—by the noble Earl oppo- 
site—has been in the habit, in the first 
place, of suppressing documents, or por- 
tions of documents, material to the due 
estimation and judgment of important po- 
litical questions actually under considers- 
tion; and next, that the Colonial Office, 
and the noble Earl at the head of it, have 
been in the practice of perverting from 
their intention and meaning documents ex- 
clusively in their own possession, not acces- 
sible to others, and from those documents 
leading Parliament to inferences wholly 
alien from those which the documents 
themselves furnished. That is the charge, 
and I proceed now to state the circum 
stances under which the charge was made. 
All these statements have reference to the 
present alarming and distressing condition 
of the West India colonies. There were 
two periods in the course of the past year 
when it was more peculiarly important that 
Parliament should be in possession of the 
latest, the most accurate, and the most im- 
partial information. One of these periods 
I take to have been that at which the af 
fairs of the West India colonies eame under 
discussion in this and the other House of 
Parliament immediately after Christmas— 
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in the other House upon the Motion of my 
noble Friend (Lord George Bentinck) for 
the appointment of a Committee to inquire 
into the state of those colonies; and in this 
House somewhat later, upon the presenta- 
tin of certain petitions which I had the 
honour of laying before your Lordships, 
and to which the noble Earl made his re- 
jly; the other occasion when it was pecu- 
liarly important that accurate information 
should be furnished was, when the Commit- 
tee appointed upon the Motion of my noble 
Friend were about to present to Parlia- 
ment their report of the whole of the evi- 
dence taken, and their recommendation of 
the course to be pursued to save the West 
India colonies from utter ruin; and the 
charge is, that at those precise periods im- 
portant information was not given which 
ought to have been given, and that docu- 
ments were garbled in a statement made of 
them to this House in such a manner as 
toconvey wholly erroneous inferences with 
regard to the contents of those documents. 
The first of these cases to which I would 
tun is the case which the noble Earl took 
first in his statement—that of the despatch 
fom Sir C. Grey, received on the 27th of 
March. On the 27th of March the Com- 
nittee had been appointed, which was pre- 
sided over by my noble Friend with an un- 
tiring zeal and with an ability which ob- 
tained for him the admiration of all who 
witnessed those continuous and arduous 
labours; that Committee was on the point 
{closing the evidence, and proceeding to 
consider its effect; the main question, ob- 
serve, between the Government and the 
West Indies being this—whether the dis- 
tess which was universally recognised to 
prevail throughout those colonies, was to 
be traced to causes connected with the le- 
gislation of this country, or to the negli- 
gence, the apathy, the want of skill, of the 
planters themselves. At that period, on 
the 27th of March, Sir C. Grey, the Go- 
vernor of Jamaica, sends over to this coun- 
tty a report, prepared by a Committee of 
the Legislature of Jamaica, accompanied 
by evidence as to the state of the distress, 
and the causes which they believed to have 
produced that distress, agreed to by a 
Committee of the House of Assembly, and 
“companied by a despatch from Sir C. 
Grey himself, in which he refers to the 
general condition of the colony, and not 
only states his view of the causes of the 
distress, but states distinctly and plainly 
what is the measure which alone he con- 
ttives to be capable of relieving or even of 


{June 27} 
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alleviating that distress. That despatch 
was received on the 27th of March; the 
Committee closed their evidence on the 
5th of April. On the 5th of April the 
Under Secretary of State was examined 
before the Committee. It had been mat- 
ter of frequent inquiry, whether there were 
no general reports from the Governor of 
Jamaica with regard to the state of that 
colony, and whether, as the Governors of 
all the other colonies had transmitted ac- 
counts of the colonies under them, no such 
report had been received from the Gover- 
nor of Jamaica. The question was dis- 
tinctly put to the Under Secretary on the 
5th of April. But not only was this docu- 
ment not forthwith laid before the Commit- 
tee previous to the period at which they 
closed their evidence; but that document, 
all-important as it was, conveying the evi- 
dence of your own Governor, and the opin- 
ion of your own Governor as to the course 
to he adopted for the relief of the colony 
over which he was placed, and with whose 
welfare he was intrusted—that despatch 
was never laid before the Committee at all, 
although they continued their sittings un- 
til the 29th of May; and they came to 
their decision in ignorance of its contents, 
and of its existence. And now let me go 
further, and state, that it so happened that 
one of the questions studied in that Com- 
mittee, and proposed to be reported on, 
was, whether there should be a differential 
duty of 10s. per ewt. imposed upon sugar, 
a duty of 20s. upon foreign, and 10s. upon 
British, as nearly as possible a differential 
duty of ld. per pound; and that proposi- 
tion was lost in the Committee, I think, 
by a majority of a single vote. Now, I 
ask your Lordships what effect might not 
have been produced upon this nicely-ba- 
lanced Committee, if, at that time, it had 
been known by them that that very mea- 
sure of a differential duty of 10s. per ewt. 
was the measure recommended by the Go- 
vernor of Jamaica? That recommenda- 
tion was in the hands of the Government; 
and, nevertheless, the Committee went to 
a decision upon that question in ignorance 
that such a communication had been re- 
ceived; and, moreover, with an excuse 
made for the Governor, that he had been 
but a little time in the colony, and had not 
had an opportunity to give his attention to 
the preparation of a report. Do not let 
me mislead your Lordships. I am stating 
what to a Member of the Committee must 
have been a strong ground of suspicion. I 
myself do not believe that that document 
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was purposely withheld—I give credit to 
the assertion of the noble Earl opposite, 
and the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hawes) in 
another place, that the document was in- 
tended to be communicated to the Commit- 
tee; and, knowing the course of proceeding 
in that department, and knowing that the 
minutes which are stated to appear upon 
the back of that despatch are precisely 
those which in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness would appear in reference to any such 
despatch, I have no doubt it was the in- 
tention of the noble Earl that that docu- 
ment should be communicated. But that 
that was a most important document you 
cannot fail to admit—that it was one di- 
rectly bearing upon the very question the 
Committee were called upon to discuss, 
and upon which they had to decide. I 
confess that, with the knowledge of that 
fact, notwithstanding the character borne 
by the Under Secretary for the Colonies 
(Mr. Hawes) as an honourable and straight- 
forward Gentleman, I cannot reconcile 
his answers before the Committee on the 
oth of April. The despatch of Sir C. 
Grey stated, that unless a permanent 
Gazette price of 30s. per ewt. could be 
secured, he firmly believed that the 
greater portion of the sugar cultivation 
of the island would be abandoned; and Sir 
C. Grey then proceeded to recommend a 
differential duty of 10s. per ewt. On the 
5th of April the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies was examined before the Com- 
mittee. He was asked— 

** Can you explain the reason why we have no 
accounts in the papers laid before Parliament from 
Jamaica of the character of those from other colo- 
nies ?” 

He said in reply— 

“‘T imagine you allude to the blue book—to the 
annual account from Jamaica.” 
He was next asked— 

“ There is no account of the state of the island, 
as in the other cases ?” 
And he replied— 

“‘ That is generally comprised in the annual re- 
port called the ‘blue book,’ and that has not been 
received, 

‘Does not the Governor write despatches to the 
Colonial Office on the subject of the state of the 
island besides that one particular paper in the 
course of the year ? 

“ Yes, certainly ; but I am not aware of any de- 
spatches from him of any importance which have 
been withheld from the Committee,” 


[‘‘ Hear!” and cheers from the Ministerial 
benches.| I am going to state this case 
with perfect fairness, and it was not neces- 
sary for noble Lords opposite to interrupt 


{LORDS} 
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the statement I was about to make with 
that cheer; for I am willing to believe tha 
at the time that answer was given, Mr. 
Hawes was under the impression that hig 
statement was correct. But the examina. 
tion went on :— 

‘*We have received from other colonies very 
considerable details as to the state of those colo. 
nies, and as to the prospects of agriculture; by 
from Jamaica I can find nothing of the kind? 

“ Until very recently I think there has been no 
such general despatch received ; that despateh is 
now printing for the Committee. I ought to add, 
that the Governor has been in the island a very 
short time. 

“That is preparing, is it ? 

“There is a despatch, but still not of the na. 
ture to which the right hon. Gentleman alludes, 
Ilowever, whatever we have will be furnished,” 
Now, my Lords, I must say, considering 
the character of this despatch, when not 
one word had been said by any other per- 
son with regard to the blue book, and when 
the question was whether any information 
had been received as to the state of the co. 
lony, I cannot understand why the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies stated vaguely 
that a despatch had been received, but 
not of the nature alluded to—although, in 
point of fact, such a despatch had been re- 
ceived, instead of stating that within the 
last few days a most important document 
had been received which would furnish im- 
portant information to the Committee. | 
confess I do not understand an Under Se 
cretary’s merely saying to a Committee, 
five or six days after the receipt of such a 
despatch, that until very lately no despatch 
had been received; that the despatch which 
had been received was then printing; but 
clearly leading the Committee to believe 
that such despatch had no important bear- 
ing upon the subject under their investiga- 
tion. My Lords, I now come to another 
part of the case, which I must say, to the 
mind of any dispassionate person, gives 4 
grave character of suspicion to the whole 
of this transaction; and I must therefore 
beg your Lordships’ attention to what | 
am about to state. This despatch should 
have been sent before the Committee; and 
it is said, and I have no doubt truly, that 
the noble Earl opposite (Earl Grey) gave 
directions, on the 30th of March, that t 
should be laid before the Committee—but 
it was not laid before them. The Under 
Secretary was examined on the 5th of 
April, but he made no distinct reference to 
that despatch. The Committee met agai, 
I think, on the 5th, the 9th, the 18th, the 
22nd, and the 29th of May—seven weeks 
after the time at which the examination of 
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the Under Secretary took place; but they 
jid not come to a decision upon the merits 
of the case until the 22nd of May. On 
the 8th of May, I believe, a Motion was 
made in the House of Commons for an ad- 
dress to the Crown for all the latest de- 
patches from the West India colonies. Now, 
ny Lords, I say that, unless the business 
of the Colonial Office is carried on in a 
much more lax manner than used to be the 
case when I had the honour of being con- 
nected with it, it is morally impossible— 
not that the noble Earl himself, but that 
other parties, his subordinates, in collect- 
ing those further despatches to be submit- 
ted to Parliament, should not have per- 
ceived that the important despatch to which 
[have referred, and which was intended to 
have been sent before the Committee, had 
not been communicated to them. I con- 
ceive, also, that it is equally impossible to 
believe that, upon the discovery of such a 
material omission, instant steps should not 
have been taken to repair that omission, 
and to furnish the document to the Com- 
nittee before they came to their decision. 
And yet, although these papers were moved 
for on the 8th of May, and the Committee 
did not come to any decision till the 22nd 
of May, and did not come to a final deci- 
sion till the 29th of May, in all that time 
this blunder, this now acknowledged blun- 
der, was not corrected by the Colonial Of- 
fice. The Committee remained in the state 
ofignorance with respect to this document 
in which they had been from the first; and 
this document was first made known to the 
House of Commons in the Whitsuntide ho- 
idays. Now, my Lords, although I give 
entire credit to the statement of the noble 


{June 27} 
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other despatches and other colonies, and 
that at the precise period when it was most 
important that accurate information should 
be given. On the 24th of April—just be- 
fore the Committee were on the point of 
coming to their decision—a despatch was re- 
ceived from the Governor of Demerara, con- 
taining several enclosures, and expressing 
his own opinion with regard to the distress 
of the colony, and the impossibility that 
the colonists, in their then condition, could 
compete with slave labour. This despatch 
enclosed a number of other documents; 
but there was one, and one only, of those 
documents, which was selected and sent 
down to the Committee; and that docu- 
ment, which was handed down to the 
Committee, withont the accompanying 
documents, and the despatch commenting 
upon them, was the report of a stipendiary 
magistrate, charging the planters with 
gross apathy and negligence, and attribut- 
ing to that cause the distress in which 
they were placed. Now, I say again, that 
this may be capable of explanation; but it 
is a subject of grave suspicion, that when 
the Committee were upon the point of 
coming to so important a decision, one en- 
closure only, and that a document favour- 
ing the views of the Government, and ad- 
verse to those of the planters, should have 
| been selected and sent to the Committee 
at the very moment when it might have so 
great an effect in influencing the decision 
to which they were about to come. There 
may have been some discrepancy and dif- 
| ference of opinion between the noble Earl 
| at the head of the Colonial Office and the 
| 

| 





Under Secretary; for I am informed that 
within the last 24 hours the hon. Gentle- 


Earl (Earl Grey) and of the hon. Gentle- | man (Mr. Hawes) has expressed his regret 
nan (Mr. Hawes) that they did not intend, | that the despatch was not communicated 
in the first instance, to withhold this docu-| to the Committee, and that in his judg- 
ment from the Committee, I say that its! ment it ought to have been communicated 
having been withheld formed a reasonable; to them, while the noble Earl to-night 
ground for suspicion, and that the fact of | takes upon himself the full reponsibility of 
its not having been communicated to the | the despatch not having been communicat- 
Committee during the long interval during | ed, and states that he thinks he was justi- 
vhich the blunder must have been disco- | fied in withholding it, and that the Commit- 
vered, and might have been rectified, af-| tee had no claim to see it. I now come toa 
forded strong ground for the suspicion that | third case, to which the noble Earl has re- 
the Government were not very willing that | ferred—namely, that of the despatch of 
—previously to the decision of the Com- the 18th of September, received from 
mittee—this document should be placed in| Lord Harris, the Governor of Trinidad. 
their hands, But how will it add to the! At the commencement of the present Ses- 
suspicion which has been entertained, and | sion of Parliament, in the month of Novem- 
Vhich is entertained, and which being en- | ber last, the hon. Member for Montrose 
tertained may be fairly and legitimately | moved for the production of the latest de- 
expressed, when we find that other similar | spatches received by the Government from 
arcumstances have occurred with regard to | the West Indies, and especially from Tri- 
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nidad. The House of Commons sat, I be- 
lieve, till the 23rd or 24th of December; 
yet, in all that time, although notice had 
been given that a Committee was about to 
be moved for by my noble Friend (Lord 
G. Bentinck) immediately after the recess, 
and although it was stated that the infor- 
mation afforded by these despatches would 
be most material in the discussions which 
might probably take place upon that pro- 
posal, these documents, moved for in the 
month of November, were not laid upon 
the table of the House of Commons till the 
discussion upon my noble Friend’s Motion 
was in progress, when consequently they 
were utterly unavailable to any human 
being; and I believe they were not printed, 
and in the hands of Members, till that dis- 
cussion had been brought nearly, if not 
quite, to a close. Now, my Lords, this 
may have been a case of inadvertence; it 
may have been a case of pardonable omis- 
sion; but, when I read to your Lordships 
the language held by Lord Harris, I think 
you will be of opinion that this was a de- 
spatch which, before the state and prospects 
of the West India colonies were discussed, 
either in this or the other House, ought to 
have been placed before Parliament. The 


despatch is dated the 18th of September, 
1847, and was received on the 22nd of 
October following; and this is the language 
in which Lord Harris speaks of the then 
state of the colonies :— 


“T have already mentioned to your Lordship 
the distress existing at this time in the colony, 
and which is increasing daily, and amounts to an 
unprecedented stagnation of business, the cases 
of which are constantly brought to my notice, 
namely, estates having the finest promise of a 
larger crop than was ever previously produced 
being almost abandoned from the want of means 
to pay for the necessary labour, are most distres- 
sing.” 

Again he says— 

“T have also stated the chief cause of this, 
which is, though it is to a certain extent pro- 
duced by the state of the money market, that 
the prices received for sugar this year will not 
repay the cost of its production,” 

He goes on to say— 

‘*T do not hesitate to express to your Lordship 
my conviction, that if this colony is not to be 
left to subside into a state of comparative bar- 
barism, which would result from the ruin of its 
larger proprietors, that some more than ordi- 
nary relief is necessary to support it in the con- 
test in which it, in common with the other 
British West Indian colonies, is now engaged. 
Cireumstanced as it is, I believe it ineapable of 
successfully competing in the British market 
with the produce of countries in which slavery 
is still permitted, unless the advantages of free 
trade are conceded to it, as well as the disad- 


{LORDS} 
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vantages; and I would add, that relief shoyg 
come speedily if it is to produce any effect,” 


I hold in my hand the copy of a despatc, 

<i ’ - J 9) pa ¢ 
from Sir C. Grey, dated the 21st of Sep. 
tember, 1847, and which was received by 
the Government on the 22nd of October 
. . 4° ’ 
in which Sir C. Grey says— 

“think it my duty to mention, that the loy 
price to which sugar has recently fallen in the 
London market, without any corresponding pr. 
duction of duty, really threatens with ruin many 
of the planters who have latterly been struggling 
hard to keep their heads above water; and that 
I perceive indications of a movement within the 
island to support, in next Session of the Imperiai 
Parliament, the party which asserts the principle 
of protection. It is not unlikely that, with this 
object in view, there may be an effort of the 
planters’ party in the House of Assembly here to 
delay the annual revenue bills and the principal 
business of the Session of the island Legislature 
until after Christmas. My utmost efforts and 
most studious endeavours will be employed to 
persuade them to the most temperate and salu- 
tary course of action; but I cannot deny that, 
whilst corn and cotton are imported into the 
United Kingdom duty free, the duty of 14s, 
on the ewt. of muscovado sugar, which amounts 
to 66 per cent on the Kingston price, and which 
having been about 42 per cent on the London 
price, when the reduction of duty took place in 
March, 1845, is now about 56 per cent upon the 
latest London price, as given in the Gazette, is a 
very heavy toll to be paid by British consumers 
for admission into the home market ; nor that 
there is a sincere apprehension amongst the per- 
sons most thoroughly acquainted with the subject, 
that with the present London price of West India 
sugar and the present rate of duties, it will be 
impossible to carry on here, without loss and ruin, 
the cultivation of sugar for exportation.” 
Now, my Lords, that document and the 
despatch from Trinidad were in the hands 
of the Government in the month of October, 
but the Trinidad papers were not laid be- 
fore Parliament till the discussion to which 
I have referred had commenced—I believe, 
indeed, not until it had terminated, and 
the despatch I have just read was not laid 
before Parliament till the 28th of March, 
when it was placed in the hands of the 
Committee. On the 8th of February, 
these documents being in the possession of 
the Government, but not having been pro- 
duced to the House, a question was put on 
the subject in the House of Commons, and 
an answer was returned, by an honourable, 
highminded, and most sincere man—the last 
man in the world to disguise, conceal, or 
colour any fact whatever—the President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Labouchere). 
I will read the question and answer to 
your Lordships :— 

“ Mr. Goulburn wished to know why Jamaica 
had been omitted in the statement of the affairs 
of the several West Indian colonies laid before the 
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fouse; and also, if there would be any objection 
on the part of the Government to lay the last in- 
teligence from Jamaica on the table ¢@—Mr. La- 
pouchere said, that as the right hon. Gentleman 
had had the kindness to give him notice of his in- 
tention to ask the question, he had applied to the 
Colonial Office on the subject, and was enabled to 
state, that the reason no blue book had been laid 
onthe table respecting Jamaica was that it had 
not been received. With respect to the latter 
rt of the right hon. Gentleman’s question, he 
had to say that no despatch had been received 
giving any general account of the state of Jamaica; 
but that as soon as such a document should be 
received, it was the intention of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies to communicate it without 
delay to the House.” 
No general account from Jamaica had been 
received, and, therefore, the answer was 
apparently a compliance with the demand, 
as far as the Colonial Office could comply 
vith it. Upon the latest intelligence from 
Jamaica, the fate of that island, as far as 
the discussions in the Committee were 
concerned, might be supposed to turn; and 
when we find it stated by one Minister, re- 
lying on the authority of his Colleague, 
the Colonial Minister, that no information 
on the subject of Jamaica was in the hands 
of the Government, while the Colonial 


Minister had in his possession, and had had 
for weeks, a despatch which stated that | 


unless some relief was afforded, the cultiva- 
tion of sugar in Jamaica must be given up 
—this is another point of strong suspicion 
with regard to the motives of the Govern- 
ment in withholding these documents. I 
hope the noble Earl will forgive me if I 
ue avery humble simile to illustrate the 
position in which I conceive the noble Earl 
and his Colleagues are placed. The noble 
Earl has himself said that he considers, if 
he had been guilty of the conduct with 
which he is charged, he would be more 
criminal than many poor wretches who | 
stand at the bar of the Old Bailey, and | 
therefore I hope he will not be offended if | 
Iresort to the same source for an illustra- 
ti. It is perfectly possible that any of | 
your Lordships, or I myself, might have 
imposed upon us, and pass to some one 
ele, a counterfeit piece of money; we 
might any of us pass, quite unintentionally, | 
a bad half-crown; and I apprehend that | 
if this were done by the noble Earl, by any } 
of your Lordships, or by myself, no human 
being would suspect us of any improper | 
motives. But if it turned out that, after 
passing one bad half-crown, an individual | 
proceeded to pass half-a-dozen more, and 
was found with half-a-dozen counterfeit 
half-crowns in his possession, I apprehend 
these facts would very materially alter the | 





| 
| 
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appearance of the whole transaction, and 
that what might at first have seemed an 
act of inadvertence, would, in consequence 
of the subsequent disclosures, be deemed 
by a jury at the Old Bailey or elsewhere 
an offence committed with guilty know- 
ledge. Now, though I sincerely acquit 
the noble Earl of intentionally withholding 
the first document, yet the suspicion en- 
gendered by the fact of its being withheld 
is materially augmented by the circum- 
stance that documents of equal importance, 
containing ths same view of the question, 
and all on one side of the question, have 
not been produced, and that too precisely 
at the time when their production might 


| have been attended with important results 


—results advantageous to the views of the 
planters, and disadvantageous to those of 
Her Majesty’s Government. But, my 
Lords, I now approach, and I do so with 
great pain, another part of this subject. 
All that has hitherto passed is applicable 
directly to the conduct of the Colonial 
Office, and not directly and personally to 
the noble Earl, for it is impossible to say 
who is responsible for these impositions 
upon Parliament, if they have been impo- 
sitions, or for these neglects and blunders, 
if they have been a series of blunders. 
But the subject to which I am now about 
to call your Lordships’ attention is one 
which personally concerns the noble Earl. 
My Lords, on the 7th of February—the 
noble Earl himself has alluded to the sub- 
ject—and I am justified in referring to it 


| after the strong declaration the noble Earl 
has made about guilty suppression of docu- 


ments for the purpose of misleading Par- 
liament—on the 7th of February, I felt it 
to be my duty, in presenting various peti- 
tions complaining of the distressed condi- 
tion of the West Indies, and suggesting 
different remedies, to call your Lordships’ 
attention to the state of the colonies at 
some length; and I expressed what was 
then, and is now, my opinion, namely, that 
the bulk of that distress had been occa- 
sioned by acts of the British Legislature, 
and more especially by the Act of 1846, 
which introduced slave-grown foreign sugar 
into unlimited competition with our colonial 
sugar. In replying to me on that occa- 
sion, it was the object of the noble Earl 
(Earl Grey) to show that, admitting the 
distress under which the colonies laboured, 
that distress was not attributable, or at 
most only partially, to the causes to which 
I had ascribed it, but to many other causes, 
among which the noble Earl more especi- 
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ally adverted to the waste and extrava- 
gance in the management of property, to 
the great number of absentee proprietors, 
and to the neglected condition of the es- 
tates. In the course of his speech the 
noble Earl referred to a document which 
he held in his hand, and which he styled, 
I think, a most able and admirable de- 


spatch, from Governor Higginson, of An- | 


tigua, every line of which deserved the at- 
tention of Parliament. Now, my Lords, 
if I am not mistaken, that able and ad- 
mirable despatch was not at that time, nor 
for two months afterwards, communicated 


to this House, although I believe it was | 


placed in the hands of the Committee of 


the other House of Parliament. But on the | 
/ annihilated the inference which he sought 


occasion when the noble Earl adverted to 


{LORDS} 
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Minister—and I regret to have to say it of 
the noble Earl opposite—who, holding in 
his hand a document the whole gist anj 
bearing of which are in one sense and in 
support of one particular view— [Ra 
Grey: Hear, hear!] Iam speaking noy 
not of the despatch of Governor Higgin. 
son, but of the memorial, which excited 
great attention on the part of the noble 
Earl, and from which he read some ey. 
tracts to your Lordships; and I am about 
to show that not only were they not fair 
extracts, but that they involved an infer. 
ence directly and diametrically opposite to 
the whole tenor of the memorial itself; 
and that the next sentence, which the 
noble Earl did not read, would have utterly 


this able and admirable despatch, he omit- to lead your Lordships to form. The noble 
ted to state that it contained these words, Earl, adverting to the causes of distress in 
which deserve the serious attention of your | the West Indies, and reckoning among 
Lordships : ‘‘ It must be conceded that, for | them absenteeism, proceeded on the 7thof 


. | 
obvious reasons, free-grown sugar can never | 


yield so lucrative a return as that produced 
by the labour of foreign slaves.”’ 


February to say— 


“A very great change was going on in the 


Now, | West Indies at the present moment. Among 


my Lords, the noble Earl holds a doctrine | many documents which had passed through his 
which I admit is capable of being defend- | 
ed, and which may be acted upon, and has | 


been acted upon, by every Government, | 


namely, that the Government must use | 
their discretion in giving to Parliament ex- | 
tracts from despatches they have received, 
omitting from those despatches such pas- 
sages as it would be inconvenient and mis- 
chievous to the publie service to lay before 
Parliament. But, my Lords, if the noble 
Earl extends that doctrine, as he seems 
inclined to do, and if he defends his own 
proceedings on the ground that Govern- 
ment should lay before Parliament just so 
much of despatches as may suit their own 
views, and exclude every despatch and 
everything that is counter to those views | 
—then the doctrine promulgated by the | 
noble Earl confirms and strengthens the | 
charge made against the Colonial Office in 
the House of Commons, namely, that they | 
have adopted the principle of suppressing | 
and perverting information which they 

had in their possession, but which they 

have not communicated to Parliament. 

Extracts from despatches must always be | 





hands connected with the state of these colonies, 
he was very much struck with one which he had 
received the other day from a number of plan- 
ters in the western part of Jamaica, and who 
stated that they had invested capital to the extent 
of not less than 142,000/. in plantations in the 
colony; and they added—what was a most re- 
markable fact—that, with one exception, they had 
all purchased or leased their plantations since 
emancipation.”* 


| I suppose I am not misrepresenting the 


noble Earl when I infer that the memorial 
I now hold in my hand is the precise me- 
morial to which the noble Earl in that 
speech referred; it proceeds from the u- 
dersigned owners of nineteen and lessees 
of thirteen sugar estates in the western 


| part of Jamaica, and states— 


“We are resident proprietors, and all, with 
one exception, have purchased and leased our 


| property since the Emancipation Act.” 


I think that this cireumstance, added to 
the amount of the capital mentioned in the 
memorial, which very nearly corresponds 
with the statement made by the noble Earl, 
sufficiently identifies this memorial with the 
one which the noble Earl referred to on 


made, but it is the solemn duty of the| that occasion as a proof of the great and 
Minister to take care that the extracts he | beneficial change going on in the cultiva- 
gives afford a fair and impartial view of! tion of Jamaica, and to show us what was 
what the despatch contains on both sides,|the change and progress in that island. 
and enable Parliament to judge on the | The noble Earl said— 

merits of the case as clearly and plainly |  « tye believed that in the course of a few years 
as if the whole despatch was before it. | a 
But, my Lords, what shall we say of @| * Hansard (Third Series), vol. xevi. p. 209. 

| 
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nore they would see the soil of Jamaica cultivat- | the inference is conclusive that the position of the 
«iby planters carrying on business for them, and absentee proprietor or mortgagee, represented by 
fring resident owners or lessees of the land. | paid agencies, is still more deplorable. It is evi- 
§o far from believing that the prospects of dent that unless some mode of suppressing slavery 
Jamaica were bad, he was not aware of any part! and the slave trade more effectual than that 
of the British dominions in which there was so | hitherto pursued be adopted, and without imme- 
fyourable a prospect for the investment of capi- | diate aid, in the shape of money loans, sugar cul- 
tal at this moment as Jamaica.” | tivation, upon which 300,000 of the emancipated 
| negroes are wholly dependent, must cease in Ja- 
The noble Earl endeavoured to lead your) maica. But our object in submitting these facts 
lordships to the conclusion, that in conse- | to your Lordship, is to enable you to draw your 
quence of this great change in respect to | m0 he near ae a ee ; 
: . i y gy y 8 e ate po- 
resident proprietors, the prospects of Ja- | sition as an excuse for troubling con eit il 
maica were far from being unfavourable— | .:,tement.”” 
that its example would be followed, and| | . ; 
that the other colonies would be in the} Could these parties believe, that when they 
lands of resident proprietors—and that | state their object and exhibit their despe- 
Jamaica, moreover, offered such a field for | rate condition to the Secretary of State for 
the employment of capital as rendered it | the Colonies—he who is the natural pro- 
not second to any place in the British do- | tector of their interests, who should watch 
ninions. The noble Earl expressed that | over them and the colonies, taking eare 
opinion, and led your Lordships to enter- | that they sustain no injury from the course 
tain the same opinion; and, as far as he | of British legislation—could they believe 
wuld, induced the country and the capital-| that the noble Earl, with this statement in 
ists of the country, to entertain it. Yet) his hand, would come forward and read a 
his which I am about to read is the state- | portion of the document, and withhold the 


ment of those identical parties, which 
statement the noble Earl, when expressing 
those sanguine expectations, held in his 
hand, but did not communicate to your 
lordships. They state, so far from ex- 
pecting any return for the 142,000. which 


remainder, leaving your Lordships to infer, 
from the portion he did read, that this ex- 
| periment of resident proprietors was emi- 
|nently successful, when the parties told 
|him that they could not cultivate for 
another year? Could they believe that he 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


the noble Lord stated that they had invest-| Would assert that no part of the British 
ed, that the price of sugar at the present | dominions afforded such encouragement for 
time is such that their produce would only | the employment of capital, when he had a 
give them a gross return of 60,800J., to| proof in his hand that many resident pro- 
be placed against an annual expenditure of | prietors, in attempting to carry this plan 
60,3007., leaving a balance over expendi- | into effect, had lost 142,000/. capital sunk, 
tue of only 5002. and odd, to go against | and were receiving no return sufficient to 


the interest of the annual outlay, and pre- 
cluding the recovery of a single shilling on 
the original investment. The noble Earl 
tells your Lordships, without reading the | 
faets, that he expects great prosperity to 
arise from the system of resident propric- 
tors, and that this example will be followed 
byhundreds; while these memorialists state, 
after detailing the facts which were in the 
knowledge of the noble Lord while he made 
his statement, that— 


“Weare resident proprietors, and all of us, 
With one exception, have purchased and leased | 
out properties since the Emancipation Act. It 
will be evident, from the facts stated, that we 
‘amnot cultivate for another year; indeed, we 
have not the means, unaided, of taking off 
the present crop; and the British West India 
merchants are now unable to assist us, and of 
‘ourse disinclined, where there is no hope of 
Profit, or even of recovering their advances. If 
We, being proprietors and lessees, living on and 
managing our own properties, brought up to trop- 
al agriculture, and availing ourselves of every 
Practical improvement, have only sucha result to 





‘thibit asis set forth in the statement of these facts, 


meet the interest on their annual outlay ? 
I have followed the noble Earl through the 
whole of his statement, and leave it to 
your Lordships to say how far the noble 
Earl was justified in that tone of high in- 


|dignation at any suspicion being enter- 


tained in which he had thought it neces- 
sary to indulge. I do not ask your Lord- 
ships to say that there has been a wilful 
suppression of truth, or to say that there 
has been a perversion of documents to pur- 
poses the very opposite to those for which 
they were intended; but I do say that I 
have demonstrated to your Lordships and 
to every fair and candid man, that under 
the circumstances as I have stated them, 
and as they are reported to have occurred, 
it is not surprising that a man like my 
noble Friend (Lord G. Bentinck), who has 
devoted himself heart and soul to the cause 
of the West India interest, and who pre- 
sided over the Committee with unexampled 
assiduity—who, on this as on every other 
occasion, is most anxious to arrive at the 
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truth—should feel deeply hurt that facts, | 
a considerable portion of which were fa- | 
yourable to his views, should be intention- 
ally or unintentionally withheld from the 
Committee; and, looking to all the cir- 
cumstances, should in the performance of 
his duty as a Member of Parliament, and 
as Chairman of a Committee to which an 
important inquiry had been delegated, ex- 
press in strong and warm terms—too 
strong perhaps for the occasion, in the 
absence of entire and conclusive proof— 
his impression that there were circumstan- 
ces of grave suspicion attending the man- 
ner in which the business of the Colonial 
Office had been carried on for a consider- 
able time. In making these charges, then, 
my noble Friend was not descending un- 
duly, as the noble Earl stated, to mean 
and petty personalities. He was taking 
the course, in the statements he made, 
which in fair argument he was justified in 
taking, and which ought to have been met 
by fair argument. The noble Earl or the 
Government ought not to be offended with 
the plainness of his statements; and the 
noble Earl may consider himself well out 
of this matter if he satisfies your Lordships 
and the country that he is altogether clear 
from the charge of having communicated, 


through partial extracts, to your Lord- 
ships, an inference on an important case 
very opposite to that which was intended 
to be conveyed by the documents in his | 


hand. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he must pro- 
test against the feeling which seemed to 
prevail among their Lordships on this ques- 
tion, while he deeply regretted that any- 
thing had arisen in another place to make 
it necessary for the noble Earl to have 
gone so far out of the ordinary course of 
proceedings as to bring the matter before 
their Lordships. He regretted it, because 
it gave rise to what must be allowed to be 
a most inconvenient breach of the Stand- 
ing Orders of Parliament, which in general 
terms declared that they ought not to de- | 
bate in one House that which was uttered | 
in the way of speech in the other. But | 
this charge against the noble Earl had | 
been made in public, against him as a pub- | 
lie man; and it was natural that he should | 
feel himself called on at the very earliest | 
occasion to defend himself against that | 
charge in the House of which he was a| 
Member. Did he blame Lord G. Bentinck, 
if the reports which the noble Earl (Earl 
Grey) had quoted were true, for having | 
adverted to the subject, and for having 
called on the Colonial Office to defend it- 


{LORDS} 
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self against the charges he thought himself 
justified in making? No; far from it, It 
was consistent with his rights and privi. 
leges as a Member of Parliament to haye 
done so. Furthermore, it was consistent 
with his duty to have done so, seeing that, 
in his opinion, a serious breach of duty on 
the part of an officer of the Crown had been 
committed. He (Lord Brougham) under. 
stood from the statement of the noble Earl, 
as well as from that of the noble Lord, 
that whatever was most offensive in these 
charges had been retracted, and to a great 
extent apologised for. There had been 
circumstances of great suspicion in the 
transactions which had taken place; but 
by the statement of the noble Earl on that 
occasion, and by the statement of the hon, 
Gentleman his Colleague (Mr. Hawes) in 
the other House, these circumstances had 
been satisfactorily explained. He did not 
think that there was anything suspicious 
in the answers given by Mr. Hawes, It 
had been asked, how did Mr. Hawes hap. 
pen to state that there was no despatch 
giving a general account of the deplorable 
state of Jamaica, when he knew that de- 
spatch existed? Now, Mr. Hawes never 
doubted that that despatch had gone to 
the West India Committee, and he was 
under the impression that the Members of 
that Committee must know what it con- 
tained. Therefore, it would be wholly in 
vain for him to try to deceive the Commit- 


| tee, and to say that the despatch bore one 


character when he believed it had another, 
as he would have felt that he must be con- 
victed of misrepresentation; for Mr. Hawes 
fancied at the time the Committee were in 
possession of the despatch. Another remark 
of the same sort applied to the noble Earl 
opposite in respect to Governor Light's 


| despatch, the noble Earl opposite being 


charged with displaying a curiosa felicitas 
in picking and choosing from it whatever 
made for him, and keeping back whatever 
made against him. How stood the facts! 
Why, that those portions of Governor 
Light’s despatch which had been kept 
back, appeared, when they were made 
known, to support instead of assailing the 


| arguments of the noble Earl (Earl Grey). 


He (Lord Brougham) was friendly to free 
trade, except in slaves; but this he must 
say, that if Governor Light’s despatch had 
been placed before the Committee in Its 
entirety, it would have made for, rather 
than against, the noble Earl, and the view 
he took of this question. Next, there was 


_a charge of having drawn unfair inferences 


from a memorial, which would have gived 
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,diferent impression if it had been laid 
igfore Parliament at length and entire. All 
he document was not laid before Parlia- 
nent; and, without charging any one with a 
yilful suppression of it, it was quite easy to 
suppose it probable that it did not occur to 
ihe noble Earl to give it entire, or he would 
jave done so. They must all admit that, 
hough the latter part of his noble Friend’s 
(lord Stanley’s) able address dealt with 
the business before the IIouse, all the other 
portions of it were entirely personal. He 
leeply regretted the necessity of it. For 
‘wo hours their Lordships had been oceu- 
ied with a proceeding in itself entirely 
imegular; they had been engaged in dis- 
assing the conduct of a Committee of the 
House of Commons; they had been dis- 
assing the debates in the House of Com- 
nons, and the speeches in the House of 
Commons, the tenor of those speeches, 
aud the conduct of Members of that House 
inmatters purely relating to the privileges 
fa Committee of the same body—the 
namner in which the Committee on the 
West Indies had been dealt with by the 
(olonial Office. He deeply lamented the 
necessity, and he hoped he never should 
we such a debate as that again. He hoped 
he never should have occasion to excuse 
other, as he excused the noble Earl, for 
his natural anxiety to bring such a subject 
lefore them; for he held it strongly that 
meater caution, a wiser forbearance, more 
temper, and, above all, more attention to 
previous example, should be used by Mem- 
les of the Legislature, or of any other 
ily, in charging public officers with pub- 
le wrongs or breaches of public duty; or 
charging private individuals with private 
mongs or breaches of private duty, All 
that had been so unhappily done had sprung 
tum no personal motives—it had arisen 
tm no unworthy feelings of any kind; 
ut from a sense of public principle—from 
large and liberal views—and from the 
‘inietest sense of duty; above all, from 
those high and honourable feelings which 
it believed and knew existed in the con- 
uct and took part in the character of his 
ible Friend, Lord George Bentinck, and 
fom which, unless detached by some sud- 
tn emotion in the course of debate, he 
iver would have departed. If, then, he 
lord Brougham) were right in supposing 
‘hat all was as blameless and as right in 
te Colonial Office as he trusted it was 
~and if he were equally right with respect 
the motives of those who brought the 
uatter forward, and that it was in them 
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as much the result of principle as of any- 
thing else—he thought the matter should 
here be allowed to rest; and that the charge 
having been made and rebutted, and the 
offensive words attached to the charge 
having been withdrawn, the subject should 
be considered as fully argued, and that 
what had happened there that night should 
not give rise to a scene equally disorderly 
elsewhere, or to attacks on the speeches 
in their Lordships’ House, and on the oc- 
currences that had taken place there. The 
noble Earl had fully, clearly, and satisfac- 
torily defended himself. He had also fully, 
clearly, and satisfactorily defended and ex- 
plained the conduct of his subordinate in 
office; and he had done so without, in his 
(Lord Brougham’s) opinion, making any 
charge against any one whatever. He 
did not conceive that one word of his state- 
ment was such as required any answer or 
defence from Lord George Bentinck, or 
any one else; and he hoped and trusted 
that now and for ever there would be an 
end to the unfortunate discussion. He did 
not think he should be discharging his 
duty to the public service if he sat down 
without making an observation which had 
most powerfully impressed itself upon his 
mind during the course of the debate. 
When they heard of the enormous mass of 
business which overpowered the Colonial 
Department—when they heard that the 
average amount of despatches received in 
a year, all of which were to be duly read, 
extracted, noted, and answered, was be- 
tween 10,000 and 11,000, or about 200 a 
week—they might easily conceive what 
must be the difficulty of carrying on that 
immense body of business, and to read 
and digest such a mass of papers in any 
department of State, such as the Home 
Office or Board of Trade, dealing only 
with matters of municipal law well known 
to them all; but when it was considered 
that those colonial despatches dealt with 
the affairs of States at the other side of 
the globe, and with the extended posses- 
sions of an empire on which the sun never 
sets—when it was known that twenty-nine 
of these colonies were under twenty-nine 
different systems of laws, some the very 
opposite to the rest in principle and prac- 
tice—gracious Heaven! did it not strike 
them that they must afford help to that 
department, and that it had become in- 
dispensably necessary to increase the staff 
of those employed in it? Who would 
ensure to him that there had not been 
errors of a similar kind with respect to 
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other colonies, which, if unknown and un-| motives being imputed to me, and that | 
corrected, might and would do irremedi-| should be not less anxious than he to pro. 
able damage, and which it would take | mote that which I conscientiously believe 
months to discover, the error having been | to be the true interests of the country, | 
committed in conning despatches by the | can assure the noble Lord and the House, 
next packet? He threw out that sug-| that while I continue to hold my presen 
gestion as the only practical and perhaps | office, my constant study shall be, as it ever 
the only valuable result of the debate. | has been, to devise and carry into practical 
But with respect to the conduct of the | effect every measure which seems caley. 
noble Earl himself, he would allow him | lated to promote the advancement of the 
(Lord Brougham) to say that he was not | colonies and the true interests of the mo. 
more convinced after hearing his statement | ther country. But unfortunately the noble 
than he had been before it, of the purity of | Lord, for some strange reason, seems to 
his part in these transactions, and of his | assume that my object is to depress and 
perfect freedom from all blame or sus-| damage the West India colonies by unfair 
picion. He might sometimes have the | means. Now, I really cannot help asking 
misfortune to differ with him; but he well | whether it would not have been possible to 
knew him to be incapable of such things | discuss the question of protection for sugar 
as had been imputed. | without entering into the further question 

Eart GREY: My Lords, I ought to | whether I and those who support me, ani 
begin the few observations with which I | whoare my Colleagues in office, did not en- 
think it necessary to trouble your Lord-| deavour to promote views ruinous to the 
ships, by saying that I am much obliged | West India colonies by means inconsistent 
to the noble and learned Lord opposite for | with all fair and honourable principles? | 
the manner in which he has addressed | must protest, my Lords, against this prac- 
himself to this subject, the way in which | tice of suspecting the motives of public 
he has spoken of my conduct, and the| men, and this habit of some Members of 
testimony he has borne to it. Iam at the} Parliament of imputing evil intentions to 
same time desirous of assuring your Lord- | their adversaries. My Lords, I heard with 
ships that I feel most sensibly the spirit in | great regret the noble Lord opposite—and 





which you have received all observations | it has greatly altered my opinion of his 
which connected themselves personally with | character and the sentiments with whieh I 
me. I need scarcely remind the House, | have been accustomed to regard him—I 
_ that the noble Lord opposite contended that | repeat, that it was with great regret | 


it was alike the right and the duty of Lord | heard him adopt the views of his political 
G. Bentinck—if he thought that the duties | allies, and address himself to the present 
of the Colonial Office were in any respect | question with all the ingenuity, all the abi- 
neglected—to bring the nature and causes, | lity, all the energy, for which he is remark- 
and the authors of such neglect, under the | able above most men, and combining with 
notice of the House of Commons. I am these qualities, give me leave to say, all 
by no means unwilling to admit the exist-| the arts of the most practised advocate, 
ence of that right, and the obligations | for the purpose of convicting me of that 
which that duty imposes; but I take the! which I cannot regard otherwise than as4 
liberty of saying that there is a great dif-| charge of intentional prevarication, I need 
ference between discussions and professions | scarcely say it was most distressing to my 
on the one hand, and deeds and motives on | feelings to see him taking the utmost pains 
the other; and I think I may be permitted | for the purpose of accomplishing that. ob- 
to observe, that there is some difference | ject; and not less painful was it to me t 
between the manner in which subjects of | observe that he adopts that distinction be 
this nature are usually brought forward, | tween the personal and the official charac- 
and the way in which the noble Lord | ter of public men, which I altogether rept- 
(Lord George Bentinck) brings them be-| diate. I conceive that the personal and 
fore Parliament. I observe that he never | official conduct of men holding high stations 
enters into the discussion of any great | cannot be fairly separated; and I maintain 
public measure without imputing vile and | that these charges are not brought against 
disgraceful motives to all his adversa-| the office, but against the man; further, I 
ries. I wonder it never occurred to the | have little difficulty in saying—from what 
noble Lord that I should not be less anxi- | little experience I have had of public life— 


ous than he or any other noble Lord! that men who shrink from the commission | 


to avoid the remotest chance of any such | of unworthy deeds, shrink also from lightly 
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geusing Others of any grave offence. 
Though most unwilling to prolong the per- 
snal part of this discussion, so far as it 
bears upon my own individual conduct, I 
cannot help noticing what fell from the 
noble Lord at the beginning of his speech 
with respect to’ my noble Friend in the 
other House (Lord John Russell,) and in so 
adverting to it I cannot help expressing my 
strong surprise that the noble Lord shguld 
have adopted so ungenerous and mean a view 
ashe has put forth of what is reported to 
lave fallen from my noble Friend upon that 


ceasion. The noble Lord opposite imputed | 
to Lord J. Russell that he had accused | 


lord G.Bentinck of having derived from his 
pursuits on the turf, habits which he held 
to be inconsistent with personal honour. I 
utterly deny on the part of my noble Friend 
(Lord J. Russell) that he ever made any 
sich charges, or threw out any such impu- 
tation. Indeed it would have been most 
strange if my noble Friend had so spoken, 


considering the near and dear relation of | 


ny noble Friend to a noble Duke, who has, 
I believe, just left this House—it would 
have been most strange if Lord John Rus- 
sell should have been the man to east a 
general censure upon the pursuits of the 
turf, it being well known that the noble 


has given to those pursuits the sanction of 
hisinfluence and example. My noble Friend 
lid no such thing. We all know that 
neing is often followed from the love of an 
ancient and manly sport—from the love, 
likewise, of the noble animal employed in 
thatamusement. We are equally aware that 
thus carried on, it is a harmless pastime, 
ind contributes to important national in- 
rests. But is it not, at the same time, 
perfectly notorious that racing is followed, 
wot only as an honourable and manly sport 
by gentlemen of the highest character, but 
that others make it a calling, or, as a noble 
lord said, a profession; that, in a vile 
girit of gambling, men carry on the busi- 
ness of the turf in a manner as unworthy 
isis the practice of picking pockets; that 
their habit is to bet upon horses which they 
know can never start; that they pay for 
information; that they literally practise 
bribery, in order to secure the secrets of 
the stables; and that the greed of money 
often induces them to descend even to more 
lirect cheating. These are amongst the 
ifenees of the turf; but my noble Friend 
never said, or even insinuated, that Lord 
seorge Bentinck, by being brought into 


‘utact with persons who practised those 
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| crimes, had been in any degree infected by 
|their company or example. It is quite 
true, and perfectly well known, that Lord 
|G. Bentinck conducted an inquiry of great 
| importance, for the purpose of exposing 
| those practices, upon an occasion of not 
| very distant date; that, with great perse- 
| verance and ability, he detected some of 
| those frauds. Now, the effect of what my 
| noble Friend said was, not that Lord George 
| Bentinck contracted any vileness in ex- 
posing villany, but, that he had contracted 
habits of suspicion—that, like the detective 
police, who are always upon the track of 
delinquency, he imagined crime where 
crime had no existence. That and that 
alone was what the noble Lord did mean by 
the language he used on that oceasion. I 
conceive an assertion of that kind to be 
perfectly fair and legitimate—to be an ar- 
gument in all respects just and allowable; 
and I will go somewhat further, and say, 
that if in the heat of argument my noble 
Friend was betrayed into any ill-considered 
expression, and went beyond the bounds 
which Parliamentary usage prescribes, it 
formed a striking exception to his general 
habits; and I venture to say that no one 
is more entitled to admiration than he is 
for the manner in which he endures attacks 
On such occasions his 
| character stands out a striking example of 
patience, temper, and forbearance. It is 
well known that attacks the most irritating 
he has sustained without betraying any un- 
necessary heat ; and if in reference to this 
he showed something of the indiscretion of 
a generous mind, let it not be forgotten 
that he did so in repelling charges made 
against an absent friend. I am _ sur- 
prised, therefore, that the noble Lord 
opposite, whom I used to think capable 
of high and generous feelings, should not 
have judged the conduct of my noble 
Friend in this light, and that he should, 
on the contrary, have been capable of 
coming down to your Lordships’ House to 
represent his words in a meaning which 
they did not bear, and to swell the ery that 
has been raised against my noble Friend 
on this account. I do affirm that this is 
unworthy of the noble Lord. I feel I must 
be content, with respect to the greater 
part of what has been said by the noble 
Lord in his address, to throw myself upon 
the House. I am bound to admit that I 
do not feel myself equal as an advocate to 
the noble Lord, and that I am not as able 
to draw inferences from garbled extracts 
and detached dates and sentences as he is, 





| 
| 


Duke to whose name I have just adverted | made upon himself. 
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I have not memory, if I were able in other views of the conclusions to be drawn from 
respects, to follow him through the details | facts, than do those who furnish those fagts 
of his speech; and, on a question of this|to us. I, therefore, quoted this despatch 
kind, naturally agitating to my feelings, I | for what I thought it was worth. [fs 
do not feel I am capable of unravelling | contents were communicated with tha 
that ingenious web of sophistry he has| view, as soon as was convenient, to the 
thrown over this subject, which I think I; House. {f any question were about to be 
could do if I had time—because I must | brought under the consideration of the 
say, that skilful as the noble Lord isin the | House, connected with it, the despatch 
art of dressing up a case for Parliament, would have been laid before them at onee; 
never did I know him to show his skill| but no such occasion or opportunity og. 
more than now, when his object was to| curred till two or three days after the 
drive home the poisoned arrow to be dis-| rising of Parliament; and the despatch 
charged at me. I shall, however, address | was, I believe, among the very first papers 
myself to some of the details of his state-| called for, and placed in their hands after 
a — mete — ye = I had wi their emery. ge ng a: to Ja. 
aid the despatches of the Governors of | maica, great stress has been laid on the 
Jamaica and Mauritius before the House | circumstance of my keeping back a de. 
of Commons in sufficient time to throw} spatch received on the 22nd of October 
light on the inquiry then going on, There | from Sir C. Grey, Governor of that colony, 
was not time to have the papers printed | That despatch, my Lords, stated what was 
yas hg pg _ were a = | — a to all of a exist- 
1e table of the House the very day the | ence of great distress among the planters; 
Parliament met. I have lying before me | and Sir C. Grey further stated, he thought 
the Votes of the House of Commons, which | some changes in the duty were necessary, 
show that on the very first day after the | But this, my Lords, was no secret at all 
* J | ’ a, "9 . ’ 

recess they were put into the hands of} for Sir C. Grey had expressed the same 
Members. The noble Lord never said this; | opinion in his speech on the opening of the 
he said I kept them back— | Ifouse of Assembly at Jamaica—a speech 
. — S vse e - y I beg the —_ _ ue — my rang nonenag 
‘aris pardon; what stated was this, | ingland. t would then be perfectly 
that these papers were not laid on the| childish to think of deceiving the House 
table before the House of Parliament till} of Commons on such a matter as this, 
the debate had commenced on the subject | The last point in the noble Lord’s speech 
to which they referred, and had not been to which I feel myself equal to advert at 
printed and placed in the hands of Mem- | present, is the case of the Jamaica memo- 
— till ae a" ee “| rialists. Pane noble Lord says 1 quoted 
SARL GHEY : 1at day, the ord of | extracts from it to promote certain views 
February, being the earliest day on which| which I think advantageous, but that I 
it was practicable to print them, they were | did not quote the whole of them. I have 
laid on the table of the House; and I cer-| not now my speech before me; but it is 
tainly cannot speak in a positive manner of | easy to see, from the report which the 
this, but my belief is they were delivered | noble Lord read of it, that it was a memo- 
to be printed at the time. The next point | rial presented to me, complaining of great 
of the noble Lord’s was the way in which | distress, and—what I am certain made the 
I dealt with the despatch of Governor Hig- | document valuable in my eyes, and what 
ginson, in taking from it certain extracts, | made me quote it to the House—on the 
and not the whole. Now, in respect to! part of the complainants, of the actual 
this subject I must direct your Lordships’ | state of things, admitting facts which, in 
attention to the fact, that I consider the | my mind, led to conclusions with respect 
opinion of Governors and of other persons | to the future of the most important char- 
in the colonies of much importance in such | acter. These facts were, that in parts of 
matters as relate to facts; but that I do| Jamaica a very considerable change had 
not regard their statements in so far as| taken place on some estates, and that @ 
they relate to mere opinions as of so much | set of resident owners and cultivators were 
moment. I think that we at home are/ growing up on their own properties. For 
more apt to take enlightened views of af- | this alone was it I quoted the memorial at 
fairs, and that from longer study of such | all. I did not enter into the consideration 
matters, and perhaps far better oppor-| of the state of present distress in Jamaica, 
tunities of judging, we often take sounder | because the whole tenor of my argument 
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was—undoubtedly there is distress among 
the planters—undoubtedly they are in se- 
rious difficulties—but at the same time I 
contend there are circumstances connected 
with the colonies which must lead to final 
improvement. I adopt the testimony of 
ihe memorialists as to facts. I do not 
adopt their testimony as to opinions. I 
dono more take for granted all that they 
aid about the possibility of cultivating 
sugar in Jamaica, than I did that which 
has been said by the noble Lord, and by 
the farmers here, about the possibility of 
ciltivating wheat in this country. In both 
instances I ventured to judge for myself. 
Notwithstanding the strong opinions of 
those engaged in the cultivation of land 
here, I judged for myself. I was equally 
justified in judging for myself, notwith- 
sanding the strong opinions of those en- 
gged in cultivating land in Jamaica. 
You may think me wrong in my view of 
the argument to be drawn from this memo- 
ial; but, according to the best of my 
judgment, the memorial taken as a whole 
supports that argument better than when 
viewed only partially; and this memorial, I 
may add, was laid before the Committee 
ata very early stage of its proceedings. 
Ido not mean to enter further into these 
topics; and can only say that what has 
fallen from me has been extorted from me. 
I did not willingly enter into this discus- 
sion; and, as far as rests with me, I have 
10 wish, with respect to the matter in fu- 
ture, not to adopt the advice given by the 
noble Lord who last addressed your Lord- 
ships. 


Loro STANLEY said, that much as he | 


regretted any alteration in the feelings of 
the noble Lord towards him, he must still 
submit to that penalty, conscious as he 
was that he had only performed his duty 
in the matter. 
his seeking. 

niising the question; and in going through 
vhat the noble Earl called an “ artful tis- 
sue of sophistry,” he had not been a vo- 
lunteer, but, on the contrary, he had fol- 


{June 27} 


This debate was none of | 
He had not been desirous of | 
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question of personal and official character, 
the statements made were statements that 
these documents had been kept back in 
the Colonial Office. So far there was no 
personal question affecting the noble Earl, 
because it was not known—and it could 
not be known—whether the suppression in 
question did or did not take place in con- 
sequence of his orders. He (Lord Stanley) 
had also stated his firm conviction, that as 
to the original cause of this discussion, the 
defence of the noble Earl was conclusive. 
He had done him entire justice—he had 
stated his (Lord Stanley’s) belief that 
there was no intention of withholding docu- 
ments—but he had stated that all the facts 
went to show that there had been a case 
which justified suspicion on the part of 
Parliament, and on the part of a public 
man. Upon one point only he had thought, 
| and still thought, the noble Earl had com- 
| mitted a grave error, that of conveying to 
|the House an erroneous inference from 
| that memorial from the planters which he 
had held in his hand on that occasion. 
| He (Lord Stanley) had nothing to say as 
to the relative merits of opinions on the 
one side or the other. He did not say 
that these planters were capable of form- 
ing a better opinion than the noble Lord; 
or, on the other hand, that the noble Earl 
'was capable of forming a more accurate 
judgment upon colonies he had never seen 
| than all the resident colonists put together. 
It was not the opinion of the colonists as 
| to whether they should or not go on which 
the noble Earl had not read, but the state- 
'ment of the actual result of their endea- 
vours as resident proprietors. He (Lord 
Stanley) had not complained of the noble 
Earl suppressing opinions, but of the noble 
Earl giving portions of facts, and suppres- 
sing other facts which appeared in the 
same despatch. What he had complained 
of was, that the noble Earl had quoted in 
support of his views the declaration by 
|these planters that they had invested 
| 142,000/. in Jamaica, and had argued 
| that, consequently, there was a prospect 





lowed strictly the line taken by the noble | for a good investment of capital, while, at 
Fal. His object had been, not to show | the same time, the noble Earl had not 
that the noble Earl had been guilty of a| stated the other fact set forth by the same 
suppression of documents, but to prove parties in the same memorial—namely, 
fm the fact of documents not having | that the investment of 142,0001. had been 
been laid before the Committee at the pro- | a total and entire failure. The memorial- 
per time, that there arose reasonable | ists stated that they had invested 142,0001. 
grounds for parties to believe that some |after the Act of Emancipation; and the 
improper interference had systematically | noble Lord thought it fair to suppress, not 
taken place with the view of keeping back the expression of any opinion by them, but 
these documents. With respect to the | the fact that that money had been wholly 
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lost; and that the annual outlay was 
hardly less than the annual income. That 
was the point he (Lord Stanley) com- 
plained of—the noble Lord was aware of 
all the facts, and their Lordships were not. 
The noble Earl had led the House to an 
inference from documents he had, but 
which had not been presented for two 
months afterwards, and in the meantime 
the noble Earl had misled the House. 

Eart GREY denied the inference of the 
noble Lord. The only fact he had quoted 
was to show that a great change was tak- 
ing place in the manner of occupation of 
the land. He had expressed his own opin- 
ions as to what the prospects of Jamaica 
were, and he had said that there had been 
a year of great and acknowledged dis- 
tress. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
understood to say, that the whole of the 
speech of the noble Lord opposite had been 
directed to convict his noble Friend the 
Secretary for the Colonies of inaccuracy, 
and of having misled the House; and, in 
striving for that object, the noble Lord had 
entirely departed from the real subject of 
discussion. If any one had before enter- 
tained a doubt, it would be impossible to 


do so after the speech of his noble Friend, 
that any attempt to show that he had been 
eapable of anything like intentional sup- 
pression, or of misleading the House, was 
totally unwarrantable and unfounded, and 
highly deserving of the reprehension it had 


met with. He agreed with the noble Lord 
opposite as to the propriety of examining 
and sifting the conduct of all public men; 
but it was because that which was a legiti- 
mate object of public debate had been 
passed, it was because allegations had been 
made touching the character of his’ noble 
Friend in another place, where the discus- 
sion had not been conducted in the man- 
ner in which it ought to have been, and 
statements had been made which it had 
been found necessary to unsay, that his 
noble Friend had been placed under the 
obligation of calling the attention of their 
Lordships to the case. Ile (the Marquess 
of Lansdowne) was as willing and desirous 
as his noble and learned Friend that this 
discussion should cease; but he hoped it 
had not taken place without leaving upon 
the minds of their Lordships, and, he 
hoped he might add, upon the minds of 
persons in another place, a conviction of 
the necessity of avoiding the mixing up 
imputations of motives with political 
charges—a course which tended to in- 
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fuse a degree of acrimony into their djs. 
cussions, and thus impair much of the 
usefulness of Parliamentary discussion, 

Lorp REDESDALE, after briefly stat. 
ing his view of what the charge against 
the Colonial Office really was, said, that 
everything personal towards the noble Earl 
had been disclaimed in the most explicit 
and handsome manner, [‘*No!”] He 
conceived, that the answer of the noble 
Earl upon the subject of the memorial was 
unsatisfactory, because when a document 
was quoted, the House had a right to 
know the real tenor of the whole. The 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley) had simply re. 
ferred to facts and dates; and the noble 
Earl opposite had no reason to complain of 
the manner in which he had used them, 
The noble Earl, as Minister for the Colo- 
nies, must necessarily form his judgment 
upon colonial affairs from despatches and 
other documents= which came into his 
hands; and yet the noble Earl had laid 
down the doctrine that, although he might 
trust to the facts, he paid no regard to 
the opinions expressed in those documents. 
{Earl Grey: No, no!] That seemed an 
extraordinary principle for a Minister of a 
department to lay down. 

Eart GREY: The next time the noble 
Lord does me the honour to refer to what 
has fallen from me, it would be desirable if 
he would quote something a little like what 
I did say. 

Subject at an end. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 28, 1848. 


MINUTES.] PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Dr. Bowring, Co- 
lonel Thompson, and other Hon, Members, from a great 
Number of Places, in favour of an Extension of the 
Elective Franchise. —By Mr. William Brown, from 
Churchtown, Lancashire, and other Places, for a Better 
Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Home Drum- 
mond, from the Parish of Killean, Argyleshire, and by 
other Hon. Members, from several Places, in favour of 
the Places of Worship Sites (Scotland) Bill—From John 
Forster Elmslie, of No. 47, Moorgate Street, London, 
respecting the Great Eastern and Western Railway Bill 
(1845).—From R. D. Kane, for Amendment of the 
Lands’ Clauses Consolidation Act (1845).—By Mr. Napier, 
from Fellows of the King and Queen’s College of Physi- 
cians in Ireland, for Regulating the Medieal Profession 
in ireland.—From Guardians of the Poor of the Evesham 
Union, Worcester, for Alteration of the Law respecting 
Mendicants.—By Mr. Baines, from Kingston-upon-Hull, 
against the Merchant Seamen’s Fund.—By Mr. Herries, 
from Glasgow, against a Repeal of the Navigation Laws. 
—By Viscount Morpeth, from the Commissioners of the 
Woods and Forests, for the Production of certain 
Papers in the Case of the Queen v. Hallett.—By Mt 
Home Drummond, from the Presbytery of Meigle (Scot- 
land), against the Registering Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill 
(1847); and Marriage (Scotland) Bill (1847).—By Mr. 
Henry Drummond, from the Members of the Farnham 
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ae Regen -- rae srw 4 ro ve wpe ed Gentleman opposite, the Member for Ar- 

a he medina Méet, tt Shahan of os | magh, founded on & statement mn the news- 

Dealers in Spirits Bill. | papers, that the prisoner Mitchel, who was 

| conveyed in that ship to Spike Island, had 

PRACTICE OF THE HOUSE. | been invited to breakfast by the officers of 

Mr. STAFFORD, adverting to the no- the ship. At that time I had no informa- 

tice of Motion of the hon. Member for tion on the subject beyond what was con- 
Portarlington, for the issuing of a writ for | tained in the public papers, and in a pri- 
the election of a Member for the borough | vate letter to the same effect. Since that 
of Sligo, which notice, in consequence of | time, however, Admiral Mackay, who is in 
the House not meeting yesterday, had be- | command at Cork, has called for a detailed 
come a dropped notice, said, that previous | report upon the subject from Lieutenant 
fo and at the commencement of the pre- | Turnour, the commanding officer of the 
sent Session, any hon. Member might have | Shearwater; and the explanation is per- 
moved for the issuing of a writ as a mat-| fectly satisfactory, and completely exone- 
ter of privilege without notice; but in | rates the officers from the slightest impu- 
consequence of a Motion of the hon. Mem- |tation. It appears that the prisoner was 
ber for Montrose, every Member was now | placed on board under the charge of two 
required to give one day’s notice of any police officers, and the chart-room was as- 
Motion he intended to bring forward. The | signed by Lieutenant Turnour for their use 
hon. Member for Portarlington had com-| during the passage. The steward was di- 
lied with this rule; but he did not think | rected to furnish the prisoner and police- 
that rule, respecting dropped notices, ap- | officers with their meals in the chart-room; 
plied to a case of privilege; and, therefore, | and this was done, with the exception of 


| 


he was of opinion that the hon. Member for 
Portarlmgton might make his Motion now, 


their breakfast, on the only morning on 
which they were on board, which, in con- 
sequence of the chart-room being occupied 


notwithstanding the House did not meet | 
yesterday. | by the police-officers’ bed, was, with the 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that all Motions | permission of Lieutenant Turnour, pro- 
for new writs were formerly matters of | vided in the gun-room after the officers of 
ptivilege, and therefore had .precedence of | the ship had themselves breakfasted. Lieu- 
ay other business; but the House hadj| tenant Turnour and the officers, though 
waved that privilege by requiring a pre-| feeling aggrieved by the statements which 
vious notice of any Motion founded on a| have appeared upon this subject, have very 
special report by an Election Committee. | properly abstained, in obedience to general 
Now, the question raised was, whether a| instructions in such cases, from justifying 
dropped notice respecting such a Motion! themselves by any statement made through 


was required to be renewed ? 
the House with regard to dropped notices 
vas this—-that where they contained any 
matter that was not debateable, hon. Mem- 
bers might move them at the time the no- 
ties of Motion were read; but where the 
iotices contained matter that was debate- 
able, the practice of the House was to put 
of such notices until the other notices 


had been disposed of. 


THE OFFICERS OF HER MAJESTY’S 
SHIP SHEARWATER. 

Sin G. GREY: I am anxious to make 
abrief statement to the House in justice to 
some naval officers, who feel themselves 
aggrieved by statements affecting them 
vhich have appeared in the public papers, 
and have been made the subject of a ques- 
tion in this House. I refer to the officers 
if Her Majesty’s ship Shearwater. The 
House will recollect a question put to me 
me time since by the hon. and gallant 


The rule of | the public press; and, although I should 


| otherwise have thought it unnecessary to 
refer again to the case, I feel that under 
these circumstances it is due to the officers 
of the Shearwater that I should give this 
explanation of the real facts of the case, 
which completely exonerates them from the 
slightest blame. 


THE DERBY SWEEPS. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS some weeks ago had 
placed in the hands of his right hon. Friend 
certain advertisements for raising what were 
called ‘* Derby sweeps,’’ and, believing 
fully that there was hardly any proceeding 
that produced more demoralisation among 
the people, he at the same time gave his 
right hon. Friend notice that he should ask 
him, first, whether, according to his own 
view, and in the opinion of the law officers 
of the Crown, such practices were illegal; 
and, secondly, if they were illegal, whether 
he was prepared to take any measures to 
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prevent or punish such practices in future? 
He now begged to ask his right hon. Friend 
whether he was prepared to state what was 
the law upon the subject, and whether any 
measures would be taken in order to check 
the occurrence of such practices in future ? 

Sir G. GREY said that, in consequence 
of his attention having been called to this 
subject by his hon. Friend, he had felt it 
his duty to ascertain the state of the law 
as it applied to the question of these Derby 
sweeps. It appeared, by a decision of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench in 1845, that 
it was held that a Derby sweep was a lot- 
tery, and, therefore, illegal. They were 
prohibited by the 42nd of George IIL, e. 
19; by the ith and 11th of George IV., 
ec. 13; and he apprehended that they were 
included and prohibited by the 6th and 
7th of William IV., c. 66. Under these 
circumstances, a communication had taken 
place between himself and the Board of 
Taxes, and he held in his hand a letter 
from the solicitor of that board in which it 
was stated that it was the intention of the 
Excise Commissioners to submit certain of 
the advertisements to which his hon. Friend 
had alluded to the Home Office for its deter- 
mination. He (Sir G. Grey) had not yet 
received those advertisements; but when 
he should have received them, he would 
give the matter every attention. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIEF BILL. 

The Order of the Day having been read 
for going into Committee on the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill, 

Mr. GORING thought that the hon. 
Member for Youghal (Mr. Anstey), before 
he called their attention to the obsolete 
statutes referred to in this Bill, was bound 
to prove that the Roman Catholic religion 
was changed, and that the animus which 
was formerly displayed against Protestants 
no longer existed. He ought to show that 
denunciations such as these contained, for 
example, in the bull In cand Domini, 
had been departed from, and that that bull 
was not in force, but had been publicly 
repealed. He was afraid, however, that 
the hon. Member was wholly unable to 
show that any such repeal had ever taken 
place. He found that the present Pope, 
in his encyclical letter written in 1846, 
spoke of ‘‘the truly illustrious and glorious 
memory’’ of his predecessor, Gregory 
XVI., and cordially approved of his con- 
duct. Now, on referring to the encyclical 
letter of Gregory XVI., published in 1842, 
he found him stating that— 





“ Nothing of what has been regularly defined 

ought to be retrenched or changed or increased - 
but that all should be preserved incorrupt both in 
meaning and expression.” 
Again, he spoke of ‘‘ that worst and neye 
sufficiently to be execrated and detested 
liberty of the press.”’ Now, the present 
Pope approved of that letter, and in his en. 
cyclical letter repeated all those anathemas 
that in former times had been sent forth 
against all heretics and Protestants, parti. 
cularly those who published copies of the 
Bible. He would shortly direct the attep. 
tion of the House to the letter recently 
published by the noble Lord opposite (the 
Earl of Arundel and Surrey). Speaking 
of the bull Jn cend Domini, that noble 
Lord said, ‘‘I do not believe that any 
bull has been published which repeals the 
one in question.’’ Now, he contended 
that before they asked the House to repeal 
the obsolete statutes complained of, they 
should first repeal this and the other bulls 
which were still in existence. But the 
noble Lord said, the bull was not in force, 
owing to its having become obsolete. Now, 
in the 21st Clause of the bull he found the 
following words :— 

“ It being our will that this our present process, 
and all and everything contained in this letter, 
shall continue and be in full force until another 
similar process be drawn up and issued by our- 
selves, or by the Roman Pontiff for the time 
being.” 

It appeared to him that they could only 
admit the obsolete character of the bull at 
the expense of the Pope’s infallibility; and 
it was well known that no bull had been 
published which repealed one now existing. 
The bull was ordered to be affixed to the 
doors of the church of St. John of Lateran, 
in order that no one might be able “to 
plead any excuse or allege any ignorance 
on the ground of such process not having 
reached them, or being unknown to them.” 
But the noble Lord said there were pro- 
visions in the bull which could not be com- 
plied with in the present state of society; 
and that ‘the provisions respecting here- 
tical books and others almost everywhere 
point to an age far more removed from our 
times and our habits.’”’ The answer to 
that was in the encyclical letter of the 
present Pope, where he condemned all those 
who printed and published editions of the 
Bible. The noble Lord admitted that the 
works of Reiffenstuel and Dens were used at 
Maynooth, but pleaded that books might be 
good and useful as class and text books 
which had yet passages of doubtful autho- 
rity; and he asked if any one would now 
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quote the first edition of Blackstone as a 
afe guide, seeing that both the law and 
the state of society were essentially differ- 
at. But was there any analogy between 

ints of the law and the doctrines on 
which the everlasting salvation of mankind 
depended # Then the noble Lord asked if 
all those works of Horace or the Satires 
of Juvenal were expunged from our schools 
which might be injurious to the morals of 
the boys who used them? But the noble 
Lord forgot that we did not teach morality 
fom the writings of Horace or Juvenal, 
and that those works were put into the 
hands of youth merely to teach them lan- 
guage. The noble Lord, in reference to 
the subject of oaths, said, ‘‘ If we could 
nt be believed on our oath, or even on 
our word, it would be absurd to attempt 
an explanation.’’ Now, he had great re- 
spect for the noble Lord, and was confi- 
dent he had as great a regard for an oath 
as a Protestant could have; but at the 
same time he was at a loss to reconcile this 
with the express decisions of the Church 
ofRome. One of the canons of Gregory 
IX. allowed the breach of an oath when 
it was contrary to the interests of the 
Church. It was with great regret he 


touched on these questions; but it was not 
by him, nor those who thought with him, 


that they had been raised. By Gregory 
IX. heretics and schismatics were excom- 
municated, and all who were bound to them 
were loosed from their obligations. Cle- 
ment X. made all heretics amenable to 
penalties, and even to death. Not one of 
those anathemas against Protestants had 
ever been repealed. In the breviary which 
he held in his hand he found that Pope 
Pius V., who pretended to dethrone Queen 
Elizabeth, declared her subjects absolved 
from their allegiance, and forbade them to 
obey her commands, had a festival insti- 
tuted to his honour; and in that breviary 
he was spoken of as having discharged the 
dfice of an inquisitor with extraordinary 
zeal. The use of the service in which he 
was so spoken of proved that the spirit of 
the Church of Rome was still the same in 
the present day. The Pope asserted the 
same powers he had ever asserted. He 
would exercise them if he could; he would 
exercise them if he obtained the facilities 
Which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
tried to procure for him. 


{June 28} 
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particularly dedicated to the history of 
Gregory VII., and the Emperor’s name 
was mentioned in that short biography; it 
was therein said of Gregory VII. that ‘‘he 
stood like a fearless wrestler against the 
impious attempts of the Emperor Henry, 
aud excommunicated him.’’ If the pre- 
sent Pope placed a crown on the head of 
the hon. Member for Youghal, no doubt 
the hon. Member would think such a pro- 
ceeding would be more for the promotion 
of the Roman Catholic religion, than the 
present state of matters. There was also 
a day set apart for a festival in honour of 
St. Alphonso Liguori; and a prayer in 
which Roman Catholics prayed ‘to be 
taught by his admonitions, and strength- 
ened by his example.’’ But Liguori taught 
in his Moral Theology that it was lawful 
for a man to steal when in extreme neces- 
sity, in danger of death, of the gallies, or 
of prison, and ‘‘if his shame of begging be 
so great that he would prefer death itself 
to begging.”’ The works of Liguori had 
received the direct sanction of the Church 
of Rome. The Roman Catholic Calendar 
said— 

“ The Congregation of Rites allowed the cause 
of his beatification to be brought forward in 1796, 
and on the 14th of May, 1802, decided that it 
might be safely proceeded with, the Cardinal Re- 
porter having declared that the theologians who 
had examined his manuscripts and printed works 
had found nothing censurable in them.” 


From a letter in the Roman Catholic Ca- 
lendar it appeared that 


“ On the 18th May, 1803, Pope Pius VII. con- 
firmed the decree of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, which declared that all the writings of St. 
Alphonso, whether printed or inedited, had been 
most rigorously examined according to the disci- 
pline of the Apostolic See, and that not one word 
had been found censure dignum, and made known 
that the moral system of St. Alphonso had been 
more than twenty times rigorously discussed with 
the rules of the decree of Pope Urban VIII., and 
the documents of Benedict XIV. ; that in all those 
examinations, undertaken with a view to the ca- 
nonization of St. Alphonso, and in the definitive 
judgment of the Sacred Congregation, all agreed 
voce concordi, unanimt consensu, una voce, una- 
nimiter,”’ 


The Moral Theology of St. Alphonso Li- 
guori had, therefore, been pronounced by 
the Roman Catholic church not censurable 
in the slightest degree—the moral theo- 
logy of a man who inculeated the doctrine 


Then there was | that it was allowable for servants to steal, 


another day set apart for Gregory VII.,| provided they were not sufficiently paid by 


the deposer of Henry IV., in which Ro-| their masters. 
man Catholics were to pray that they might | 


follow his example. There was a lesson 


He saw in the Zimes of 
last Saturday a statement to the effect, 
that in Sicily the Roman Catholic religion 
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had been declared the religion of the State, 
to the exclusion of all others. The King 
was obliged to profess that religion, and, 
should he change from it, he was to be 
held as having forfeited his throne. What 
security was there that if the Roman Ca- 
tholies got the upper hand in Ireland they 
would not follow a similar course, with 
the assistance of the Pope? In the pro- 
gress of the debate he had heard a great 
deal of imaginary grievances; but he had 
not been able to discover one case of prac- 
tical grievance—any hardship—to which 
Roman Catholics were subjected by the 
existing law, or any relief which the repeal 
of those statutes would give to his Roman 
Catholic fellow-countrymen. The right 
hon. the Master of the Mint had spoken of 
it as a very great grievance under which 
he laboured, that Roman Catholics were 
debarred from holding the office of Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. That was the only 
practical grievance the Ilouse had heard 
mentioned in the course of the debate. 


Roman Catholic 


But there was nothing in the Bill of the} 


hon. and learned Member for Youghal 
which would touch that exclusion. There 
must, then, be some secret cause which 
made hon. Gentlemen anxious to pass this 
Bill. Knowing that laws, like a piece of 
masonry, hung one on another, and that 
if a stone, however apparently useless, 
were removed from the arch, the whole 
fabric would be shaken, he opposed the re- 
peal of those laws, as calculated to weaken 
the efficiency of other laws which remain- 
ed, and which were the bulwarks of the 
constitution. There was an argument 
which, proceeding from one part of the 
House, he looked on with suspicion. It 
had been said by the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Cardwell), that the Bill 
ought to be carried, in order to put an end 
to religious discussion in that House. The 
very Wednesday after the hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech to that effect, he saw on the 
Paper a notice of another Bill, namely, 
the Roman Catholic Charitable Trusts 
Bill. If any weight were to be attached 
to such an argument, it could only be re- 
garded as grossly insulting to the Roman 
Catholics. Were the House to suppose 
that the Roman Catholics would rest satis- 
fied with this Bill—that the order of which 
the hon. and learned Member was so dis- 
tinguished an ornament—that the Jesuits 


—that the high spirit of the noble Lord | 
the Member for Arundel (the Earl of Arun- | 
del and Surrey) would rest satisfied with | 
this Bill? The noble Lord had spoken of | 

| 
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| the Roman Catholic Church as aggressive, 
| The noble Lord would bring forward some 
| other measure next Session for the advange. 
| ment of the Roman Catholic religion, Hg 
| should not entertain the respect for the 
noble Lord which he did if he did not be. 
|lieve that the noble Lord would do g0, 
Were he in the noble Lord’s position, he 
should certainly use every effort to obtain 
the repeal of that law by which Her Mog 
Gracious Majesty would be deposed were 
she to change her religion. This measure 
would not satisfy the hierarchy of the Ro. 
man Catholic Church. From the extraets 
he had read, it appeared manifest that they 
would be satisfied with nothing short of 
supremacy. He objected to the time at 
which this measure had been proposed, 
The conduct of the Roman Catholies in 
Ireland was not such as entitled them to 
any boon. The House had the high au. 
thority of the Prime Minister, in speaking 
of the late trial of Mitchel, for believing 
that Roman Catholics had been excluded 
from the jury list, not on account of their 
religion, but because their feelings were 
supposed to be in accordance with those of 
the prisoner. What conclusion must be 
drawn from such a statement? What 
other inference could be drawn, than that 
all Roman Catholics were disaffected to 
Her Majesty’s Government in Ireland? 
The Zablet said, in reply to a remark 
made by Mr. Drummond— 

“We believe the difference between the ‘dead 
Papists of books,’ and the ‘ real live Roman Catho- 
lies’ to be very slight ; and that the difference, if 
any there be, is in favour of the ‘ Papists of 
books.’ ” 


The same journal, referring to what had 
fallen from another hon. Member, said, 
‘“Mr. Newdegate’s loyalty is somewhat 


” 


questionable. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is taking a course not in accordance 
with the rules of the House. 

Mr. GORING regretted his inadvertent 
departure from the rules. The Roman 
Catholics had no right to complain of obso- 
lete statutes remaining on the Statute-book 
when there was a law also remaining on 
the Statute-book by which divines were 
made liable to the penalties of a premu- 
nire, to fine and imprisonment, if they did 
not elect as bishops persons whom they 





thought unfit to fill that sacred office. 
This Bill would be regarded as an insult by 
the loyal Orangemen of Ireland. The 
time which would test the loyal Protestants 
of Ireland was approaching, when that dis- 
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wder would break forth which had been 
derished by the noble Lord’s policy, char- 
yterised as it was by a truckling spirit 
wards demagogues, and a threatening 
girt towards landlords. For the reasons 
ie had stated, and especially as there was 
not a single Member of Her Majesty’s Go- 
yemment present, he thought he would not 
ie betraying a very factious spirit if he 
noved to postpone going into Committee 
the Bill till that day fortnight. 

Sn. H. WILLOUGHBY did not see the 
jon. and learned Attorney General in his 
race, though the hon. and learned Gentle- 
nan had an Amendment to propose. If 
the House went into Committee, what would 
ie the state of the question? The hon. 
andlearned Gentleman’s Amendment would 
fill to be considered; but he was anxious 
point out to the hon. and learned Gen- 
eman that the Amendment would not at- 
ain its object, as there were other bulls 
wot included under its terms. It was a 
westion with him whether the discussion 
should be persisted in; and he thought the 
absence of the Attorney General afforded a 
uficient reason for postponement. How 
ms legislation to be effected by the pro- 
visions of the present Bill? There were 


wo fewer than eight statutes lumped up in 
amass, which it was proposed to repeal, 
“so far as affected Roman Catholies.’’ If 
there were any disabilities, real and tan- 
sible, which affected Roman Catholics, he 
vould be ready to assist in removing such 


lisabilities. But he would defy the noble 
lord the Member for Arundel to point out 
ay penalties on Roman Catholics imposed 
inany of the Acts enumerated which had 
wt been repealed by some subsequent sta- 
tute. The hon. and learned Member for 
Youghal had entered the field, indeed, 
ther late, because, by the 7th and 8th of 
Vietoria, cap. 102, and by the 9th and 
lth of Victoria, ce. 59, all disabilities and 
punishments established in the first six 
Acts were altogether removed. The first 
tause did not deal fairly and candidly with 
the House, because it assumed that pains 
ad penalties existed which in reality had 
teased. Then the statute of William 
Ill, which related to the oaths taken 
y barristers, had been altogether re- 
piled’ by an Act of George III. If 
the hon, and learned Member for Youg- 
tal proved that the penalties of the Ist of 
tlizabeth, c. 1, existed, he (Sir H. Wil- 
Sughby) would not continue his opposition. 
He trusted the right hon. Gentleman the 
Seeretary of State for the Home Depart- 
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ment, who was the only representative of 
Government present, would explain to the 
House how they could go on with the dis- 
cussion in the Committee without the pre- 
sence of the Attorney General. 

Sir G. GREY said, it would be very 
inconvenient, if not contrary to the rules 
of the House, to go into the discussion of 
the Amendment at that moment, before 
the House was in Committee. 

Mr. FORBES objected to going into 
Committee, and he hoped his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Goring) would press his Motion to a 
division. Differing as he did from the ob- 
ject of this Bill, he should feel it to be his 
duty to give it his most decided opposition. 
It was ail very well to talk of the griev- 
ances to which Roman Catholics were sub- 
jected by the provisions of the Act com- 
plained of; but it was well known that 
under that Act no proceedings had been 
taken against any Roman Catholic eccle- 
siastic whatever. Besides, he was not 
prepared by a side wind to repeal that 
provision of the Act of 1829 which had 
been introduced as a safeguard to the Pro- 
testanism of this country. 

Mr. Serseant TALFOURD regretted 
the course which had been taken by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Goring). All 
the topics which had been introduced as 
obstacles to proceeding with this Bill on 
the present occasion, had been very fully 
discussed on a previous day in the admir- 
able speech of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Midhurst (Mr. Walpole). The 
House having affirmed the principle of the 
Bill on the second reading, a long discus- 
sion having taken place on the question of 
going into Committee, and the House hav- 
ing, when in Committee, arrived at a deci- 
sion in which he most heartily concurred, 
that the Bill should be divided into two 
parts, he did confess that it appeared to him 
to be a factious course now to raise another 
discussion upon the principle of the Bill upon 
going into Committee on the present occa- 
sion. He was prepared to join the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite in voting against that part 
of the Bill which went to disturb the great 
settlement of Catholic emancipation, with- 
out, he believed, doing any real good to 
our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, whilst 
it would create the greatest ' irritation 
among the Protestants of the kingdom, 
who were justly excited by the pretensions 
to domination put forward by the Roman 
Catholics. He sympathised with them on 
that point; but he did not think it fitting 
to obstruct the progress of the Bill by dis- 
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cussing matters which had been so well 
discussed before. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the impor- 
tant fact must not be lost sight of, that 
the first question they would have to con- 
sider on going into Committee was an 
Amendment to be proposed by the Attor- 
ney General, the effect of which would be 
rather to conceal than to amend the propo- 
sition of the hon. Member for Youghal (Mr. 
C. Anstey), whose purpose was to admit 
in this country the authority of the Pope, 
to be enforced with the sanction of English 
law and of the English Government. Al- 
though the principle of the Bill had been 
fully discussed, yet he did not think that 
the objection formerly raised by the hon. 
Member for Midhurst (Mr. Walpole), to 
the repeal of the 13th of Elizabeth, was 
fairly met by Her Majesty’s Ministers; for 
he had certainly hoped that they would 
have insisted that that particular statute 
should be exempted from the list of Acts 
proposed to be repealed. He wished, there- 
fore, to impress upon the House, that the 
Amendment which the Attorney General 
was to move on going into Committee, 
would not meet the emergency of the case, 
and that it was necessary to take a review 


of the whole question now, before they 
went into Committee, when it would not 
be compatible with the practice to do so. 
Let him remind the House of the condi- 
tions upon which the Pope, when he as- 


cended the chair of St. Peter, recom- 
mended allegiance to those sovereigns who 
acknowledged his authority. In his en- 
cyclical letter he said— 

“ Have a care to impress upon their minds the 

obedience and subjection which are due from a 
Christian people to princes and powers, teaching 
according to the apostolic precept that there is no 
power but from God, and that those who resist 
the power, resist the ordinance of God, and pur- 
chase to themselves damnation. And, therefore, 
that this precept of obeying the lawful authorities 
eannot be violated by any one without sin, unless 
indeed anything be commanded which is opposed 
to the laws of God and of the Church.” 
Of which the Pope is the sole framer and 
expounder. Now, these were the condi- 
tions upon which his Holiness would vouch- 
safe to Her Majesty his protection, if his 
authority were admitted in this country, 
and communications were instituted be- 
tween the Court of England and the Court 
of Rome. And what did he say would be 
Her Majesty’s position should his authority 
be admitted ? He said in the same ency- 
clical letter— 


“ We trust that the princes, our dearest sons in 
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Christ, remembering, in their piety and relig; 
that the kingly authority was given to them Dot 
only for the government of the world, but mor 
especially for the protection of the Church (St, [ap 
Epist., 156 al. 125 ad Leonem Augustum), an 
that we, whilst we maintain the cause of the 
Church, maintain that also of their kingdom ay 
of their safety, that so they may hold their pro- 
vinces in undisturbed possession (Jdem, Epist, 43 
al. 34 ad Theodosium Augustum), will aid oy 
common wishes and endeavours with their power 
aud authority, and defend the liberty and safety of 
the Church, that the right hand of Christ may 
defend their kingdom (Idem, Ibid.),” 


The House would observe that the Pope 
here assumed to himself to be the represen- 
tative of Christ on earth; and the meaning 
of the reservation in the above passage 
was, that he would maintain the authority 
of no king or potentate who did not style 
himself the spiritual child of him (the 
Bishop of Rome); who would not under. 
take to advance the interests of the Romish 
Church, or would not submit to the decrees 
which the Pope enunciated as the lav, 
He asked the House, then, to pause ere 
they constituted in this country, under the 
authority of their own legal officers, the 
admission of the power of this potentate, 
who would consent to nothing less than the 
acknowledgment of his own supremacy. 
They could not have two concurrent su- 
premacies in the same kingdom. They 
could not have two suns in the same firma- 
ment. And, therefore, the present mea- 
sure, if agreed to, would entail upon the 
country a perpetual collision between the 
authority of two powers, each claiming 
supremacy, the Crown of England on the 
one hand, the Pope of Rome on the other. 
If difficulties were continually rising whilst 
yet the supremacy of the Crown was intact, 
and supported by the undoubted loyalty of 
the great body of the people—if difticulties 
arose even now, from the aggressive action 
of the Church of Rome what must the 
difficulties be when this collision for supre- 
macy should take place? It was admitted 
that the present was an aggressive mea- 
sure, yet hon. Members qurrelled with him 
and his friends because they had again 
and again pleaded the general issue. Why, 
the general issue was, that He and those 
who acted with him, and who were on the 
defensive, complained of those perpetual 
aggressions; and they wished to make the 
country understand that under the title of 
‘Relief Bill’’ was concealed an attempt at 
aggression on the Protestant Church, and 
to draw still closer round our Roman (a- 
tholic brethren in this kingdom and in Ire- 
land the bonds of the iron tyranny of the 
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Roman See. The Roman Catholic Mem- 
irs of this House complained of their 
junds being tied. ‘* Here are the marks 
if the iron on our wrists,”’ said the Master 
of the Mint (Mr. Sheil); but he could see 
yo sear—it had been obliterated, and the 
jands which were now unbound were raised 
against the Protestant institutions of the 
country. He appealed to hon. Members 
fom Ireland whether this was not the fact; 
for had not Parliament been obliged to pass 
sn Act to prevent their speaking treason ? 
They talked of grievances, but what were 
they? Daily their religion was extending 
itself—new Roman Catholic churches were 
rising in all directions around us—and the 
Roman Catholics themselves carried on a 
vide system of combination, and had per- 
feet liberty of action throughout the British 
empire. Yet they were constantly com- 
jlaning and threatening our Protestant 
institutions with the hand which Protes- 
tant legislation had set free. Let the 
House remember that even when this 
country was strictly Roman Catholic, our 
kings were one after the other forced to 
jefend themselves against the aggressions 
of the Roman Catholic Church—in fact, 
there had been but one series of aggres- 


sions from the Conquest to the present day. 
He hoped, therefore, that the House and 
the country were equally prepared to resist 
this further attempt at aggression in the 


shape of a Relief Bill. In the absence of 
the Attorney General, he begged to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir G. Grey) 
vhether the Amendment of the Attorney 
General, which it was proposed to intro- 
duee in Committee, would guard against 
the introduction of Papal bulls with regard 
tothe immediate appointment to benefices, 
and giving jurisdiction to the Pope in that 
country in ecclesiastical affairs? Because 
0 far as he had ascertained, in consulting 
those who were best acquainted with the 
subject, such acts as those which might be 
considered ministerial on the part of the 
Pope, as being at the head of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, would be maintained 
wder the Amendments of the Attorney 
General. He asked whether the Govern- 
ment was prepared to constitute itself the 
agents of a foreign supremacy? They 
proposed that only certain bulls should be 
introduced into this country; but were they 
constitute themselves the judges? If 
%, they would sanction their being the 
agents and servants of a hostile Power. 
Coroner CONOLLY had resisted the 
measure in its former stages, and the more 
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he had considered it the more was he con- 
vinced of its dangerous tendency. A num- 
ber of obsolete Acts of Parliament had been 
raked up and exaggerated into a grievance, 
to annihilate the security which was offered 
by the Roman Catholic body themselves at 
the time the Emancipation Act was passed. 

The House divided on the question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question:—Ayes 102; Noes 
76: Majority 26. 


List of the Aves. 


Adair, R. A. S. Lewis, G. C, 
Adderley, C. B, M‘Cullagh, W, T. 
Armstrong, Sir A. Maher, N. V. 
Barnard, E. G. Maitland, T. 
Barrington, Visct. Marshall, W. 
Bellew, R. M, Melgund, Visct. 
Bernal, R. Milner, W. M. E. 
Blackall, S. W. Moffatt, G. 

Bourke, R. S. Molesworth, Sir W. 
Bowles, Adm. Monsell, W. 
Brotherton, J. Mostyn, hon. E.M L. 
Brown, W. Mowatt, F. 
Callaghan, D. Mulgrave, Earl of 
Caulfeild, J. M. Napier, J. 
Clements, hon. C. S. O’Brien, J. 

Cobden, R. Ogle, S. C. H. 
Courtenay, Lord Pakington, Sir J. 
Damer, hon. Col. Patten, J. W. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. Pusey, P. 
Drumlanrig, Visct. Raphael, A, 
Drummond, H, tepton, G. W. J. 
Duncan, G. Roche, E, B. 
Dunne, F. P. Sadlier, J. 

East, Sir J. B. Serope, G. P. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. Scully, F. 

Estcourt, J. B. B. Seymer, H. K. 
Evans, W. Sheridan, R. B. 
Fagan, W. Simeon, J. 

Fitzroy, hon. H. Slaney, R. A. 
Foley, J. H. TH. Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Fordyce, A. D. Smith, J. B. 
Forster, M. Somerville,rt.hon.SirW, 
Fortescue, C. Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Gladstone, rt.hn.W. E. Strickland, Sir G. 
Grace, O. D. J. Stuart, Lord D. 
Graham, rt. hon. SirJ. Sullivan, M. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G, Talfourd, Serj. 
Haggitt, F. R. Tanered, H. W. 
Hall, Sir B. Tenison, E. K. 
Hastie, A. Thicknesse, R. A, 
Hawes, B. Thompson, Col, 
Ilayter, W. G. Thornely, T. 
Headlam, T. E. Townshend, Capt. 
Heneage, G. H. W. Tufnell, H. 

Henry, A. Vane, Lord H. 
Hervey, Lord A. Watkins, Col. 
Heywood, J. Wawn, J. T. 
Hobhouse, rt. hon.Sir J. Williams, J. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Keogh, W. 


TELLERS. 
Anstey, T. C. 
Kershaw, J. Arundel and Surrey, 
King, hon. P. J. L. Earl of 


List of the Nors. 


Baldock, E. H. 
Beckett, W. 


Arkwright, G, 
Bagge, W. 
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Bentinck, Lord H. Hildyard, T. B. T. Dawson, hon. T. V. Mowatt, F. pa . 
Beresford, W. Hood, Sir A. Drummond, H. O’Brien, J. Grae ae 
Boldero, H. G. Hotham, Lord Duff, G. S. O'Brien, T. Groga’ My 
Bremridge, R. Hudson, G. Duncan, G. O’Connell, M. J, tal, Col. 
Broadley, H. Inglis, Sir R. H. Dunne, F. P. Osborne, R. a ‘iton 
Bruce, C. L. C. Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. | East, Sir J. B. Owen, Sir J, seailion, 
Buck, L. W. Jones, Capt. Elliot, hon. J. E. Patten, J. W. Harris et 
Chichester, Lord J.L. Lockhart, W. | Esteourt, J. B. B. Pechell, Capt. Healey, z 
Christopher, R, A. Mackenzie, W. F. | Euston, Earl of Peel, Col. er rt 
Christy, S. Macnaghten, Sir E. Evans, W. Peto, S. M, taurard 
Cobbold, J. C. Mandeville, Visct. Fagan, W. Pigott, F. aidvard, r 
Cole, hon. H. A. Manners, Lord C. S. Fergus, J. Pilkington, J, iedevon, | 
Compton, H. C. Miles, P. W. S. Fordyce, A. D. Pusey, P. Seed Sir. 
Conolly, Col. Mullings, J. R. Forster, M. Raphael, A, Hotham, L 
Cubitt, W. Newdegate, C. N. Fox, W. J. Rich, H. Hlouldswor 
Davies, D. A. S. Palmer, R. Gladstone, rt. hon. W.E. Robartes, T. J, A, fadson, G 
Duckworth, Sir J. T.B. Plowden, W. Il. C. Grace, O. D. J. Serope, G. P. Inglis, Sir 
Duncombe, hon, A. Prime, R. Graham, rt. hon, Sir J. Seully, F. pal Vv 
Duncombe, hon. O. Pugh, D. Greene, J. Seymer, H. K, Jones, Cap 
Dundas, G. Sandars, G. Greene, T. Simeon, J. foun, Col 
Egerton, W. T. Scott, hon. F. Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. Spearman, Il. J. Lanen L 
Farnham, E. B Seymour, Sir H. Grosvenor, Lord R. Stuart, Lord J. Lindsav, h 
Farrer, J. Shirley, E. J. Hallyburton, Lord J. F. Sullivan, M. Ledthagt 
Fellowes, E. Sibthorp, Col. Hastie, A. Tenison, E. K. lowther 1 
Forbes, W. Spooner, R. Hayter, W. G. Tennent, R. J. Lowther, | 
Forester, hon. G.C. W. Stafford, A. | Headl: am, T. E. Thicknesse, R. A, Vackenzie 
Fox, 8S. W. L. Stuart, H. | Heneage, G. H. W. Thompson, Col. Mandeville 
Frewen, C. H. Thornhill, G. | Hervey, ea A. Thornely, T. Manors, } 
Fuller, A. E. Trollope, Sir J. | Heywood, J d Trelawny, J. S. eon. ] 
Galway, Visct. Vivian, J. E. | Hobhouse, T. B. Turner, E, Yaxwell, ] 





Goddard, A. L. Vyse, R. H. R. H. Hume, J. Urquhart, D. Yorgan, O 
Gooch, E. 8. Waddington, H. S. Humphery, Ald. Vane, Lord II, Yullings, 
Gore, W. R. O. Welby, G. E. | Johnstone, Sir ," Villiers, Visct. Napier, J. 
Gwyn, Il. Wellesley, Lord C. | Jolliffe, Sir W. G. Il, Villiers, hon. F. W. C, Yeeld 4 
Ilamilton, Lord C. | Kershaw, J. Wall, C. B. ; 
Hayes, Sir E. TELLERS. | Littleton, hon. E. R. Walpole, S. H. The C 
Henley, J. W. Goring, C. | Locke, J. Ward, H. G. inserting 
Hildyard, R. C. Willoughby, Sir H. | Lushington, C. Watkins, Col. On th 
P ‘ Maher, N. v. Wawn, J. T. es 
House went into Committee. | Maitland, Wilson, M. now rept 
On the question that the following words | Marshall, J. G. Wood, rt. hon. Sir C, vided : — 
be inserted in the 1st (repealing) Clause : mor | Matheson, Col. Wood, W. P. jority 1. 


om 
‘* Also so much of an Act passed in the 13th of pes — . — . P Wyvill, M. [The 
ara . not repes 


Elizabeth, entitled ‘ An Act against the bringing | Moffatt. G ell 
in and putting in Execution of Bulls, Writings, or Mo. sell Ww nate TC. Sir R 
Instruments, and other Superstitious Things wd — G H yo he 7 as consult 
the See of Rome,’ as does not relate to such bulls, | Morne . Vi a ; "Ras fe e 
writings, and other things : as are mentioned in the | orpeth, Viset. tarl of rms ar 
preamble of the said Act.’ List of the Nogs. what he 
After a short debate, it was moved that | Adderley, C. B. Conolly, Col. rm “ 
the Chairman do now report progress. | Arkwright, G. Copeland, Ald. ound 10 


‘ Yubi te, the 
> ] . : | Bagot, hon. W. Cubitt, W. vote, 
The Committee divided on reporting | Baldock, E. H. Davies, D. A. S. wedent § 


es — Ayes 106; Noes 110: Ma- Barrington, Visct. Dod, J. W. the Chai 
jority 4. | Bateson, Dodd, G. thst the 

The Committee again divided on the} Bennet, P. Duncombe, hon, A. tob 
question that the words be inserted :—Ayes | Bentinck, Lord H. Duncombe, hon. 0, b ry ke 
113: Noes 113. Beresford, W. Duncuft, J. ad ta e 

Boldero, H. G. Edwards, IH. 1 The C 

. aa Boyd, J. Egerton, Sir illow hi 
List of the Axes. Bremridge, R. Egerton, . ty his 
Acland, Sir T. D. Bunbury, E. H. Broadley, H. Farnham, E. B. aan 
Adair, H. E. Butler, P. S. Brooke, Lord Farrer, J. ing the 
Adair, R. A. S. Buxton, Sir E. N. Bruce, C. L. C. Fellowes, E. oceurren: 
Armstrong, Sir A. Callaghan, D. Buck, L. W. Filmer, Sir E. ferring t 
Baines, M. 'T Campbell, hon. W. F. Buller, Sir J.. Y. Forbes, W. night de 
Baring, rt. hon.SirF.T. Clay, Sir W. Bunbury, W. M. Fox, 8. W. L. on 
Barnard, E. G. Cavendish, hon. G. H. | Carew, W. H. P. Frewen, C, H. = tota 
Blake, M. J. Clements, hon. C. S. Christy, S. Fuller, A. E. similar ¢ 
Bowring, Dr. Cobden, R. Cole, hon. H. A, Galway, Visct. House 
Brotherton, J, Coke, hon. E. K. Coles, H. B. Gooch, E. S. House 
Brown, W. Courtenay, Lord Compton, H. C. Gore, W. 0. 
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ing, C. Neeld, J. 
a, Marq. of Noel, hon, G. J. 
Grogan, E. Ossulston, Lord 
Gwyn, H. Pennant, hon. Col. 
fill, Col. Plowden, W. I. C. 
Hamilton, G. A. Powell, Col. 
Hamilton, Lord C. Renton, J. C. 
Harris, hon. Capt. Repton, G. W. J. 
flenley, J. W. Rufford, F. 
ferries, rt.hon. J. C. Rushout, Capt. 
fildyard, R. C. Shirley, E. J. 
iildyard, T. B. T. Sibthorp, Col. 
llodgson, W. N. Sidney, Ald. 
Hood, Sir A. Smyth, J. G. 
Hotham, Lord Spooner, R. 
Houldsworth, T. Stafford, A. 
Hudson, G. Sturt, Lf. G. 
Inglis, Sir R. 1. Talfourd, Serj. 
Jocelyn, Visct. Taylor, T. E. 
Jones, Capt. Trevor, hon, G. 
Knox, Col. Trollope, Sir J. 
lennox, Lord H. G. Verner, Sir W. 
lindsay, hon. Col. Vyse, R. H. R. 
lockhart, W. Waddington, D. 
lowther, hon. Col. Waddington, H. S. 
lowther, H. Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Mackenzie, W. F. Welby, G. E. 
Mandeville, Visct. Wellesley, Lord C. 
Manners, Lord C. S. Willoughby, Sir I. 
Manners, Lord G. Wodehouse, E. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. Worcester, Marq. of 
Morgan, O. Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Mullings, J. R. TELLERS. 
Napier, J. Newdegate, C. N. 
Neeld, J. Stuart, J. 


The Chairman gave his casting vote for 


inserting the words. 
On the question that the Chairman do 
wow report progress, the Committee di- 


vided: —Ayes 110; Noes 111: Ma-| 


jority 1, 

[The other List being similar, we need 
not repeat it. ] 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, he had been to 
consult the highest authority as to the 
fms and usages of that House. From 
vhat he had heard, he (Sir R. Inglis) be- 
lieved that, although precedents might be 
fund for the Speaker giving a casting 
vote, there was (as we understood) no pre- 
cedent for such a course being taken by 
the Chairman of a Committee. He thought 


that the diseussion on this Bill ought not | 


tobe continued, after the proceedings which 
had taken place. 

The CHAIRMAN said, the House must 
illow him to state that, during the number 
of years he had had the honour of occupy- 
ing the chair, he did not remember any 
veurrence of this kind; and, without re- 
ferring to those authorities from which he 
night derive information on the subject, he 
vas totally unprepared to say whether a 
‘ilar ease had ever before occurred. 

House resumed. Committee to sit again. 

House adjourned at Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 29, 1848. 


Minutes.) Took the Oaths.—The Marquess of Abercorn. 
Pusuic Biiis.— 1* Bankrupt Law Consolidation. 

| 2® Commons Inclosure; Law of Entail (Scotland). 

| PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Buckland, and several 
other Places, against the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
the Sabbath.—From several Charitable Institutions of 
Bath, for the Exemption of Hospitals and other Charities 
from the Payment of Legacy Duty on Bequests made 
to them.—From Mullinacuffe, against the present System 
of National Education in Ireland.—From Alpington, and 
other Places, in favour of the Health of Towns Bill.— 
From Dysart and Nesling, against the Marriage (Scot- 
land) Bill, and the Registering Births, &c. (Scotland) 
Bill.—From Hatherleigh, for the Enactment of Sanitary 
Measures. 


ECCLESIASTICAL UNION AND DIVISION 
OF PARISHES (IRELAND) BILL. 

On the Order of the Day being read for 
receiving the Report of the Amendments, 
Lorp STANLEY said, though he con- 

curred in agreeing with the noble Lord op- 

posite, that the object of this Bill was a 
most beneficial one, he could not refrain 
| calling the attention of their Lordships to 
| the fact that it omitted to do what all si- 
| milar measures on the subject had done— 
| namely, to provide that the consent of the 
| patron of the benefice should be obtained 
| to the division of a union or to the consoli- 
dation of parishes. Ie thought they ought 
not to deviate in so important a principle 
from their former legislation on this sub- 
ject. It was quite true that the patron 
would be entitled by this Bill to state his 
| objections to the Lord Lieutenant and to 
| the Privy Council of Ireland, who were to 
take them into consideration, but then the 
decision was to rest with them. He could 
not understand also why it should be propos- 
ed to apply the measure to private patrons 
only, and that the Crown should be ex- 
empted. He did not, however, wish to op- 
pose the measure at its present stage, but 
merely threw out these remarks for the 
consideration of the noble Earl opposite, 
previous to the third reading. 

Kart FORTESCUE supported the Bill, 
which, he said, had been framed with the 
consent of the most rev. Prelate the Pri- 
mate of Ireland. 

After a few words from Lord Mont- 
EAGLE, 

| The Eart of RODEN condemned the 
measure, and thanked the noble Earl for 
calling the attention of their Lordships 
to it.—Amendments reported. 





LAW OF ENTAIL (SCOTLAND) BILL, 
The LORD CHANCELLOR moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill, the object of 
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which was to assimilate the law of Scotland 
with respect to entails to that of England. 
He did not apprehend that any of their 
Lordships would be of opinion that the 
present defective state of the law of entail 
in Scotland was such as ought to be conti- 
nued. The present state of the law did 
not affect merely private individuals, but 
the country generally. There could be no 
doubt that the agricultural interests, and 
those of all who were concerned in the 
landed property of the country, were af- 
fected by a law which prevented the sale 
of landed property in many cases. Long 
experience had proved that the law of en- 
tail in this country was satisfactory, and 
that they would have a safe precedent to 
guide them in respect to Scotland. The 
three first clauses of this Bill were framed 
with extreme caution, in order to assimi- 
late the law of Scotland with that of Eng- 
land. The Biil provided that parties wish- 
ing to disentail their estates should first 
have the consent of the parties next en- 
titled; whatever interest there might be 
beyond the three was not to be considered, 
when opposed to the vast advantages which 
must accrue from the assimilation of the 
law. The measure was one which would 
confer a great boon on Scotland. 

The Duke of BUCCLEUCH said, it 
was not his intention to offer any opposition 
to the second reading of this Bill; but he 
must state his opinion, that there never 
had been brought under their Lordships’ 
consideration any measure of so sweeping 
a character as this; affecting the posses- 
sion and inheritance of property in Scot- 
Jand. It was no small alteration in the 
law which was proposed; at the same time 
he was not prepared to say that some al- 
teration was not necessary in the existing 
law of entail in Scotland. He knew there 
was a prejudice against this law as it was 
in force in Scotland; but he believed its 
general practical operation had been most 
beneficial to the country, and that it had 


often protected property which under dif. | 


ferent circumstances would have been split 


up in small portions. He believed that | 


this Bill in some instances went beyond 


the law of England. He would not trou- | 


ble their Lordships with any further obser- 
vations, but would consent to the second 
reading; and he moved that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee. 

After a few words from Lord CAMPBELL 
in support of the Bill, 

The Duke of ARGYLL said, that the 
clamour and agitation which had been 








raised against the present law in Seotland 
had been raised by those who kney little 
or nothing of its working, and in places 
where there was a tendency to democratic 
opinions. This Bill was a great and jp. 
portant change in the present system, 
which should not be lightly consented to, 
and, like his noble Friend (the Duke of 
Buccleuch) he should consent to the g0. 
cond reading of the Bill, and support the 
Motion for referring it to a Select Com. 
mittee. 

The Duxe of MONTROSE expressed 
his satisfaction that the noble Lord who 
moved the second reading of this Bill had 
consented to its being referred to a Select 
Committee. He had no doubt that sucha 
course met with the approbation of nearly 
every noble Lord present. 

The Eart of MINTO said, that he be. 
lieved the object of the Bill was to asaimi- 
late the Scotch law of entail to the law of 
England, and therefore he entirely ap. 
proved of it. A feeling of discontent had 
arisen, in consequence of the present law, 
which was by no means confined to demo- 
cratic towns, and which this Bill was in 
every way calculated to remove. 

Bill read 28. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, June 29, 1848. 


Minutes.] Pustic Bitts.—1° Naval Medical Supplemen- 
tal Fund Society. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Hume, Mr. Feargus 
O'Connor, and other Hon. Members, from an Immense 
Number of Places, in favour of an Extension of the 
Elective Franchise.—By Mr. J. L. Ricardo, from Long- 
ton (Stafford), and several other Places, for a Better Ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day.—By Sir George Clerk, from 
the Commissioners of Supply of the County of Edinburgh, 
against the Marriage (Scotland) Bill (1847).—By Mr. Law 
Hodges, from the Board of Guardians of the Lewisham 
Union, for Promoting Colonisation.— By Mr. Cardwell, 
from the Brazilian Association of Liverpool, against aby 
Alteration of the Sugar Duty.—By Mr. Stanton, from 
Painswick, Gloucester, against the Diplomatic Relations, 
Court of Rome, Bill.—From Protestant Inhabitants of 
Mullinacuffe, Wicklow, for Encouragement to Schools 
in Connexion with the Church Education Society (Ire 
land).—By Mr. Arkwright, from Bakewell, Derby, for 
an Alteration of the Highways Bill.—By Mr. C. Buller, 
from the Board of Guardians of the Kingsclere Union, 
for an Alteration of the Law respecting Mendicants— 
By Lord Robert Grosvenor, from several Railway Com- 
panies, for Aiteration of the Parochial Debt and Audit 
Bill.—By Viscount Ingestre, from the Guardians of the 
Lichfield Union, for an Alteration of the Poor Law. 


THE COLONIAL OFFICE. 


Lorv G. BENTINCK: Sir, I will take 
this opportunity of putting a question to the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, to the noble Lord at the 
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jead of the Government, and to the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for the 
Golonies, to all of whom I have given 
tice that it was my intention to put that 
question, unless some one of those three 
Gentlemen was prepared to get up and give 
aw explanation to the House. I have to 
yk those Gentlemen to answer the chal- 
lenge I threw out to them respectively ; 
ad I now call upon the right hon. Gentle- 
nan the President of the Board of Trade, 
in particular, to reconcile the fact of the 
aistence of a number of despatches from 
Jamaica, and their concealment from this 

House, with the statement made by the 
tight hon. Gentleman on the 8th of Feb- 
nary? I will take leave to call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman and 
the House to a question that was asked, 
ad to the answer that was given to it on 
the 8th of February last, and I will quote 
fom Hansard. On that day Mr. Goul- 
burn put the following question :— 

“He wished to know why Jamaica had been 
mitted in the statement of the affairs of the 
gyeral West Indian colonies laid before the House ; 
ad also if there would be any objection on the 


fom Jamaica on the table ?” 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 


of the Board of Trade made answer— 
“That, as the right hon. Gentleman had had 


the kindness to give him notice of his intention to | 


isk the question, he had applied to the Colonial 


that the reason no blue book had been laid on the 
tible respecting Jamaica was, that it had not been 
reeived.”” 
To that part of the answer there was no 
ihjection; but the following I call upon 
him to explain :— 

“Owing to the ample information which had 


wen forwarded by Lord Elgin, Earl Grey [he be- | 


lieved this should be Sir Charles Grey, not Earl 


Grey] had stated he could add nothing to the | 


ures of intelligence already opened by the noble 
lord. With respect to the latter part of the right 
hon, Gentleman’s question, he had to say, that no 
(espatch had been received giving any general ac- 
count of the state of Jamaica; but, as soon as 
wha document should be received, it was the 
intention of the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
communicate it without delay to the House.” 
Yow, at the time that statement was made, 
there were in the possession of the Colonial 
Office no less than five despatches, which, 
if not of great importance in themselves, 
vere of the greatest importance on account 
if the memorials and statements on the 
uubject of the general condition of Jamaica 
vhich they covered and transmitted to 
Far] Grey. The first of these despatches 
| will only slightly allude to— 
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Mr. SPEAKER said, the noble Lord 
must confine himself to the question he had 
to put, and to such statements only as were 
necessary to make the question intelligible. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Perhaps I may 
be permitted here to observe, that the 
statement which the noble Lord has made 
as that delivered by my right hon. Friend, 
is not a correct statement of what my 
right hon. Friend said. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: The right hon. 
Gentleman will have an opportunity of ex- 
plaining to the House what he did say. My 
question goes to this—I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman how he reconciles the answer I 
have read with the fact that the Colonial 
Office was then in possession of despatches 
which had subsequently come before this 
House? The first of these despatches is 
dated the 25th of March, 1847, and the 
second the 21st of September, 1847, and 
which states— 

“ That the low price of sugar in the London mar- 
ket threatens many of the planters with ruin, and 


| that there are indications of a movement in favour 
| of a return to the principle of protection.” 


t | The third and most important despatch is 
prt of the Government to lay the last intelligence | 


dated the 6th of November, 1847, and was 
received in December, transmitting a copy 


| of the Governor’s own speech, and contain- 


ing the following passage :— 


“A merely formal address, consisting only of 
empty civilities, of commonplace recommenda- 


4 | tions, would have been received with disgust and 
(fice on the subject, and was enabled to state, | 


impatience, and would have been a vacuum into 
which all the better feeling of the moment would 
have outpoured itself inreply. Deeming it right, 
therefore, to speak to the purpose, the only safe 
course was to speak plainly, and with the most 
perfect truth and entire sincerity, for the accom- 
plishment of which I require to be allowed a cer- 


| tain degree of fulness, and perhaps prolixity. 


There is not a word of what I said which was not 
meant to express my real sentiment.” 

Then, in the fourth place, there was an- 
other despatch, received 28th of December, 
1847, in which Sir C. Grey encloses a me- 
morial from the planters, merchants, la- 
bourers, and other inhabitants of Hanover, 
in Jamaica, stating that— 

“ Your memorialists are reduced to the greatest 
distress, and pray your Majesty’s interference in 
their behalf, to prevent the utter annihilation of 
their property, and their being driven forth from 
the colony they inhabit, penniless, and without a 
home.” 


And going on to say— 

“ Your memorialists mast respectfully submit, 
that should this ruinous state of affairs continue a 
few months longer, the whole of these properties 
(once giving a large income) must be thrown up, 
and your memorialists reduced to beggary and 


ruin. * * Your memorialists, with all 


| <emeenee, submit, that a reduction of duty on 
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British colonial sugar, so as to afford them a pro- 
tection against the slavegrower, would neither 
tend to limit the consumption or diminish the re- 


venue, while it would prevent the abandonment of 


the British sugar colonies.’ 
I come now to the last despatch, which is 
a most important one, with reference to 
the answer given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite on the 8th of February—the 
despatch, I mean, from Governor Grey, 
which enclosed that remarkable document, 
that remarkable memorial, to which public 
attention has been so painfully drawn of 
late, and which on the day previous to the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman had 
been quoted in another place; and I have 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman how he 
accounts for his coming down to this House 
and stating on the 8th of February that 
no despatch had been received giving any 
general account of the state of Jamaica, 
but that as soon as such a document should 
be reccived it was the intention of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to com- 
municate it without delay to the House ? 
I therefore ask the right hon Gentleman 
how he justifies his statement made to the 
House on the authority of the Colonial 
Office—which he distinctly intimated he 
had had an opportunity of consulting, 
having had due notice of the question, that 
no such despatch had been received, and 
how he reconciles the promise that such 
despatch should be communicated without 
delay to the House, with the fact that 
those despatches were never communicated 
to the House till a month after, that is to 
say, till the 8th of March, when the sub- 
ject had become almost forgotten, and 
when they were not laid on the table of 
the House itself, but were sent to a Com- 
mittee, there to be buried in the midst of 
488 pages of evidence and documents con- 
tained in the report of that Committee, 
which was published on the 14th of March ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: The noble Lord 
has thought fit to inquire what were my 
reasons for not having taken part in the 
discussion which oceurred on Monday 
night? I did not understand him to make 
any attack upon me on that occasion. 
With respect to my statement of the 8th of 
February, in making that communication 
I was only acting as the organ of the Co- 
lonial Office when I responded to the ques- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Goulburn); and when the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies, who 
is necessarily cognisant of the cireum- 
stanees of the case, was present in the 
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House to make the explanations whig, 
were required the other day, I did ng 
feel that it was incumbent upon me 
take part in the discussion. As the noble 
Lord, however, has given me notice of 
his intention to put the question he hy; 
now put, I have made inquiry as 
what has been done by the Colonial (ff. 
in the matter; and I am prepared to say 
that I am perfectly satisfied the engage. 
ment which I made in the name of tha 
department, and to which the noble Lon 
has adverted, has been literally and exactly 
executed—has been executed to the letter 
as well as in the spirit. What was that 
engagement ? The question and answer 
have been read from Hansard; and the 
noble Lord has founded his statement on 
that version of what passed on the 8th of 
February, when the right hon. Member for 
the University of Cambridge made his in. 
quiry. But the question and answer are 
more fully reported in the. Zimes news. 
paper of the following day. I, therefore, 
take the liberty of reading the report of 
that question and answer as given in the 
Times newspaper of the 9th of February, 
The extract is rather long, but the words 
are remarkable :— 

“ Mr. Goulburn remarked, that reports had 
just been presented to the House from all the eo 
lonies except Jamaica; he wished to know the 
reason for this omission, and whether a report was 
intended to be presented from that colony; and 
also whether there would be any objaction to lay 
on the table the latest intelligence from Jamaica? 
—Mr. Labouchere had made inquiry at the Colo- 
nial Office, and found that the reason why no blue 
book from Jamaica had been laid on the table was 
that no such document had been received thence. 
Owing, he believed, to Lord Elgin having sent 
very ample information while he was Governor, 
and Sir C, Grey having only very recently arrived 
there, it was probable that there was no further 
information to be supplied at present. With re- 
gard to the question, whether any further de- 
spatches from Jamaica would be laid on the table, 
he had to state, that though there was no de- 
spatch from Jamaica with any general account o 


| the island, there were some despatches from that 


and some other West Indian islands which it was 
the intention of the Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies to lay on the table without delay.” 

With respect to the blue book, I pass it 
over, beeause I have no controversy with 
the noble Lord. The noble Lord is aware 
that there is no blue book from Jamaica, 
that it has not arrived, and, @ fortiori, 
therefore, it was not possible to produce it 
to the House in February. But I wish 
briefly to touch upon two points in which 
the noble Lord says my statement then 18 
at variance with the conduct of the Colo 
nial Office. Jle says, first, that I stated 
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there were no despatches from Jamaica 
with any general account of the island. 
The noble Lord thinks there are de- 
spatches which do contain a general ac- 
count; but the Colonial Office, in instruct- 
ing me, showed that there was no despatch 
vhich could be supposed to give a general 
secount of the island. There were de- 


importance with respect to the island, but 
none which could be considered as giving 
s general account of the island. That 
yas the statement made to me by the Co- 
lonial Office, which I made on their autho- 
tity, and which I believe to be strictly cor- 
rect. I now pass to another point, namely, 
that with respect to the statement that 
there were other despatches from that and 
the other islands which it was the intention 
of the Secretary of State to lay on the 
table of the House without delay. That 
statement was made on the 8th of Feb- 
nary. On the 9th of February the Com- 
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February? This matter does not properly 
lie within my province; but the letter 
which the noble Lord wrote to me this 
morning having stated that he intended to 
call attention to the subject this evening, 
I went to the Colonial Office and made the 
necessary inquiries. The result is, to con- 


Sugar Duties. 


‘firm the impression which existed in my 
spatches which contained information of | 


own mind—to confirm that of which I ne- 
ver had the slightest doubt—that the noble 
Lord the Secretary for the Colonies, in 
this as in all matters, whether public or 
private, has acted with unquestionable ho- 
nour, with invariable sincerity, and entirely 
in accordance with his duty to the House 
and the country. 


SUGAR DUTIES. 

Mr. BARKLY observed, that the pre- 
sent sugar duties might expire before the 
resolution now under discussion could go 
through Committee, and a Bill founded on 
it be passed. He begged to ask whether 


mittee over which the noble Lord presided | the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 


made an order for the production of papers 
relating to the West Indies. 


of the Exchequer had taken the cireum- 


The only | stances into his consideration, and what 


charge made in regard to the production | course he proposed to adopt ? 


of those papers was, that instead of having 
those papers prepared for the table of the 
House, it was thought better to have them 
prepared for the Committee; and directions 
vere accordingly given that all papers with 
respect to Jamaica and the other sugar- 
growing colonies which were of the slight- 
est importance, should be prepared for the 
Committee. 
uble Lord, that it was not until the 8th of 
March, a month afterwards, that all these 
papers, which were very voluminous, and 
vhieh required to be sorted and printed, 
vere communicated to the Committee; but 
itwas not then denied that all these de- 
watches, including that particular one 
vhich enclosed the memorial from the wes- 
fem part of Jamaica, on which there has 
been so much said—all these despatches 
had been communicated and printed for 
the Committee. The only pretext which 
the noble Lord has for making this a sub- 
ject of remark is, that there did elapse 
this period of a month after the papers 
were required. But I repeat that the or- 
ler was given next day, that the papers 
thould be prepared with all due diligence; 
ind I put it to the noble Lord and to the 
House, whether there is anything in his 
‘atement to entitle him to say that the 
tnduct of the Colonial Office has been in 
ay degree inconsistent with the pledge 


It is true, as stated by the | 





The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that there was only one 
course open. The Government were en- 
deavouring to pass the resolution as fast 
as possible, so that it might be reported to 
the House forthwith. In cases where du- 
ties were lowered on the one hand, and 
raised on the other, the duties were taken 
under Treasury orders when the resolution 
was reported to the House. 

Mr. BRIGHT understood from what 
the right hon. Gentleman had said, that 
whether a duty was raised or lowered, the 
new duties could be taken on the report of 
the resolution. When the corn duties were 
before the House, the question being one 
of protection, that course was not taken; 
and it seemed to be then held that such a 
course should be reserved fer cases where 
the question was one of revenue. The 
present question was not brought forward 
with a view to improve the revenue; and 
he did not think it desirable to take that 
course which was not observed with respect 
to corn. He wished to ask the right hon, 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether he had made arrangements 
with the very numerous parties who had 
cargoes of foreign sugar coming into the 
country, which cargoes were on their way, 
and which they expected to have entered 
after the 5th of July, at a duty of 18s. 6d. 


Yhich I gave in their name. on the 8th of | per ewt., instead of the duty now proposed 
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by the Government? On the 3rd May, the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
had stated expressly that Ministers were 
not going to alter the Bill of 1846; and 
since that time he (Mr. Bright) had re- 
ceived letters from merchants stating that 
in the belief that the measure of 1846 
would be adhered to, they had sent cargoes 
of sugar to this country. He wished to 
know whether Ministers considered it con- 
sistent with their duty to propose a new 
duty within three weeks after the declara- 
tion that the old duty would not be altered, 
without making an arrangement with im- 
porters, so that they might not be deprived 
of the ls. 6d. per ewt., to the benefit of 
which they were entitled by the Act of 
1846? 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER observed, that it was perfectly true 
the course described by the hon. Gentleman 
had been taken on the corn duties. The 
general rule of acting on the resolution of 
the Committee had been stated on that 
occasion; but a departure was proposed in 
that case from the general rule. The 
same rule was followed with respect to all 
the customs articles in 1842. 

Mr. ROBINSON wished to know, sup- 
posing any importer refused to pay the 
higher rate of duty, if this measure had 
not passed into a law, what means had the 
Government of enforcing payment ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that the Government would 
simply not allow the goods to be entered. 

Mr. BRIGHT wished to know if the 
Government intended to make any arrange- 
ment by which parties bringing in sugar 
under the expectation of entering it at 
18s. 6d. would be allowed to enter it at 
18s. 6d., especially as the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government had stated 
that it was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to alter the sugar duties? 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER had already answered the hon. 
Gentleman. The question was, in fact, 
whether foreign sugar now in bond and 
eargoes afloat, to use the technical expres- 
sion, were to be admitted at a duty of 
18s. 6d. per ewt. His answer was, that 
according to the invariable practice, when 
the duty was raised from 18s. 6d. to 20s. 
per ewt. on foreign brown clayed sugar, 
the additional duty would be levied, whe- 
ther notice was given or not (it was never 
given), on all the sugar liable to the duty. 

Mr. R. C. HILDYARD wished to ask 
the Attorney General, if a party tendered 
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on the 5th July, the only duty which by 
law, as distinct from a resolution of that 
House, could be demanded, and refused ¢ 
pay any higher duty, and the Government 
refused to release his goods, whether the 
Government would be liable for any loss the 
party might sustain in the matter? This 
was a question not of precedent, but of 
law. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL appre. 
hended that a resolution of that House 
would be recognised by the subsequent 
passing of the Bill which had been founded 
upon it. The rule would be this—if the 
House of Commons resolved that a given 
duty should be imposed upon goods before 
they were entered for home consumption, 
it was fairly to be presumed (and the prac. 
tice proceeded upon the presumption) that 
the House would pass a Bill founded 
that resolution; and, as the Bill related to 
a matter of money, it was not supposed 
that the other House would interfere with 
the resolution. The Government would 
therefore give an order to officers to act on 
that resolution. He admitted that an ac- 
tion would lie; but before it would be ripe 
for investigation the Act of Parliament 
would have received Her Majesty’s assent 
that from and after the 5th of July such 
and such duties should be levied, and that 
would be a perfect answer to the action. 

Mr. HUDSON recollected when no duty 
was payable upon corn for a day or two; 
and that the decision of the court ina ease 
in which it had nevertheless been levied 
was, that not only the duty should be te- 
funded, but all loss and detriment suffered 
by the party should be made good by the 
Government also. 

The ATTORNEY GENERA Lsaid, that 
the ground of that decision was in truths 
confirmation of the view he took of the pre 
sent case. The case to which the hon, Mem- 
ber referred was one in which an action 
was brought against the custom-house off- 
cers for refusing to allow corn to enter 
for home comsumption without payment of 
any duty whatever; and for this simple 
reason—a resolution having passed that 
House during the Administration of the 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir R. Peel) 
for an alteration of the duties on corn, 
mistake had occurred in drawing up the 
resolution, by which an interval of one day 
was allowed to elapse between the expiy 
of the old duties and the imposition of the 
new, and the Government having | 
duty upon corn entered on that one day, 
were obliged by the court to refund it. if 
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the resolution had gone back to the mo- 
ment when the old duty expired, that 
yould have been a perfect defence. 


THE RIGHT TO PUT QUESTIONS. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, seeing the right 
hon. Baronet the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commercial Distress, in his 
place, wished to know whether it were 
true that the Committee had refused or 
intended to refuse to examine as witnesses 
Mr. Alison, Sheriff of Renfrewshire, and 
Mr. Blacker, an Irish gentleman ? 

Mr. SPEAKER remarked, that the 
hon. Member’s question referred to some 
part of the proceedings of the Committee 
not yet reported to the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said that one re- 

rt had been made to the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: But not the evi- 
dence. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to know 
whether the refusal of the evidence of 
those gentlemen was previous to that re- 
port being made ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Gentle- 
man could not put the question. 


SUGAR DUTIES—ADJOURNED DEBATE 
(FIFTH NIGHT). 

The Order of the Day for the resump- 
tion of the Adjourned Debate upon the 
Sugar Duties having been read, 

Sr R. H. INGLIS said, that with the 
exception of his hon. Friend the Member 
for South Essex (Sir E. N. Buxton), who 
soke with hereditary zeal and talent on 
the subject, and the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. G. Thompson)—he 
might also refer to a speech from his 
hon, Friend the Member for Droitwich 
(Sir J. Pakington)— hardly any hon. 
Member had uttered a word which had 
reference to the great question so directly 
involved in the subject before the House, 
4s to be really, in his opinion, inseparable 
from it. He meant the slave trade and its 
abolition. The hon. Gentleman the Chair- 
man of Committees had paid him an un- 
intentional compliment when he said that 
he almost looked at every question as if it 
had some connexion with the slave trade. 
He certainly should always watch every 
subject which appeared to have reference 
to that great sin and great crime: and it 
vas because be felt that the sugar question 
vas directly connected with the slave trade 
that he now desired to address the House. 
His complaint was, that this question had 
been hitherto discussed with reference to 
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economic interests alone. The great er- 
ror into which they had latterly fallen was 
the practice of discussing questions with 
reference to material interests alone, and 
not with a view to their moral conse- 
quences. He therefore wished to view the 
supply of sugar, not so much in reference 
to the prices at which it might be sold 
here, as to the sources from which it was 
to be furnished; and this opened the ques- 
tion not only of humanity and principle, 
but of national greatness also. It was 
one of the most remarkable sayings of 
Buonaparte, when he wished to exalt 
the position of the French nation, that 
what they wanted were “ ships, colonies, 
and commerce.’’ The present policy of 
this country was destroying all of these. 
The hon. Member for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire said the other night that they 
had heard quite enough of ‘ Rule, Britan- 
nia;’’ and what was his deduction? That 
**the navigation laws,’’ that system upon 
which had been founded the great colonial 
and commercial empire of Britain, ‘‘ ought 
to perish.”” Another Gentleman attacks the 
colonies as “‘sinks of the wealth of Eng- 
land.”’ He (Sir R. Inglis) warned them 
that when they had destroyed the Navy of 
the Queen, and the commercial marine of 
her subjects—when they had destroyed the 
colonies of England, the commerce of Eng- 
land would surely perish along with them. 
He did not mean to deny that, to the con- 
sumers of sugar amongst his poorer fellow- 
countrymen, the price of it was a most im- 
portant element in their domestic comforts. 
But the question now at issue, was, not 
whether they should increase the price to 
the consumer, but whether they should 
continue to dimmish it; for it should be re- 
membered that the poorer classes were 
paying a certain price at present which 
was not sought to be raised—at all events, 
beyond the level which, up to the very latest 
legislation, had been taken. But, consi- 
dering, as he did, that the price of sugar 
should not be placed in competition with the 
blood which was paid for it, he would be no 
party to giving his countrymen cheap sugar 
upon such terms. As to the mode in which 
the question had been argued, and the 
copious references which had been made to 
figures, he should only say that Mr. Can- 
ning used to assert that there was no pro- 
position which he would not undertake to 
prove by figures. And he (Sir R. Inglis) 
had seen the most able men in the House 
—he would hardly even except his right 
hon. Friends opposite, the right hon. Ba- 
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ronets the Members for Tamworth and 
Ripon—appearing, in the use of statistical 
returns and of tables of figures, sometimes 
to puzzle themselves, and, still more fre- 
quently, to puzzle their hearers. He 
would not, therefore, presume to deal 
with figures farther than this, namely, 
that a duty of ten shillings per cwt. was, 
within a fraction, one penny per ]b.—and 
was the question of the slave trade to be de- 
cided by such a difference? As to the argu- 
ments founded upou other calculations 
which had been used in the course of the 
debate, he should say that no increase in 
the revenue or diminution in price to the 
consumer, ought to be obtained by the 
price of the blood of our fellow-men. He 
well knew, from Mr. Porter’s tables, that 
there was no article, of which the price 
was a more complete barometer of the con- 
sumption than sugar; but if the case were 
fully known, he hoped and believed that 
there were few of his fellow-countrymen 
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who would not refuse cheap sugar at the | 


price of the blood of their fellow-creatures. 
His right hon. Friend and Colleague (Mr. 
Gladstone) had expressed one conviction, 
which he heard with deep pain. It was, 
that he considered that the question re- 
garding the admission of foreign slave- 
grown sugar had been practically settled, 
and by it he would abide. Now, believ- 


ing, as he believed, that this admission of | 


foreign slave-grown sugar had directly in- 


creased the slave trade, he must deprecate | 


the doctrine, that this admission of slave- 
grown sugar was a settled fact, unalterable 
alike by diplomacy or by legislation. 
first consideration was the frightful in- 
crease given by this encouragement of 
slave-grown sugar to the slave trade. His 
next, was the amount of the sacrifices 


which, in such cases, had been made al- | 


most in vain by this country, with a view 
to the suppression of the previously exist- 
ing slave trade. He talked not of the ex- 
pense of the squadron employed in such 
suppression, but of the loss of the gallant 


men who had perished in the enterprise—| ness in entering into them. 
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while he was thereby sacrificing the great 
experiment of free-labour sugar in the ¢olo. 
nies, and hazarding the social condition of 
800,000 fellow-subjects there. His noble 
Friend said, that he looked to the interes; 
of the labourers of England, and of the Ja. 
bourers of the West Indies; and, in tha 
view, was content with his own measure, 
But—not to mention that a wise Govern. 
ment ought to look to every interest as 
well as to two—the main question remains, 
does the Government measure involve the 
encouragement of a great system of crime, 
or does it not ? It is a minor question, whe. 
| ther it does not also involve the ruin of the 
colonies. He maintained that there should 
be allowance made and preference given to 
the productions of our own possessions, 
| What was the colonial empire of England? 
| It was that which distinguished her before 
| any empire in the world. No country had 
| ever before possessed such dependencies as 
| England, and no statesman had ever been 
so reckless as to discard possessions of 
|such value. His hon. Friend (Mr. Hawes), 
though Under Secretary of State for the 
| Colonies, seemed to undervalue their inter- 
ests; and rather to complain that no refer- 
ence was made to the interests of the Eng- 
lish consumer, and that the differential 
| duty proposed was only to keep up the Brit- 
‘ish colonies: and why not? The wisest 
statesmen of England had thought them 
worth such a protection. Now, without 
looking to any other portion of those 
vast dependencies — considering merely 
|the West Indian possessions themselves 
—they constituted so much of the n- 
tional interest and of the national glory 
as to justify the protection being given 
which some now sought to confer upon 
them. His right hon. Colleague (Mr. 
Gladstone) had said that they were bound 
by treaties. He admitted that England 
was bound by treaties so long as those 
treaties remained in existence and un- 
| modified ; and whilst they lasted, Eng- 





|land should pay the penalty of her rash- 


But was it 


in vain—if the slave trade were thus to be | not possible to alter these treaties ? Lord 


encouraged—wholesale. And again, he 


| Howden had returned, having failed in ob- 


thought of the interests of the colonies of | taining that which was the object of his 
England, abandoned for the sake of obtain- | mission; and his mission was to have ob- 
ing a fractionally cheaper sugar from the | tained that for which those great changes 
foreigner and the slavedealer. He could} in the moral policy of this country had 
not consider, that, even as a measure of | been professedly undertaken. Had it not, 
material interests, his neble Friend at the he asked, been considered expedient t 
head of the Government had done all his|make those sugar arrangements with 
duty in merely providing cheap sugar for | Brazil, for the purpose of obtaining from 
the labouring population of this country; | Brazil commercial treaty in return: 
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And had they not failed altogether in ob- 
taining it? He could not but feel that 
when the abolition of the slave trade by 
England had been regarded as the greatest 
work of the leaders with whose policy his 
noble Friend was connected, it was not 
too much to hope that, not to-day, nor 
to-morrow, but in a few years, Brazil 
might be induced, by the strenuous exer- 
tions of a Government so formed, supported 
by the feeling of the people of England, to 
adopt all our measures for the abolition of 
the slaye trade altogether. His right hon. 
Friend (Sir J. Graham) had said on Monday, 
that he was not satisfied that the Act of 
1846 had augmented the slave trade What 
were the facts? For the five years ending 
1840 it appeared that the average number 
of slaves imported into Brazil annually 
was 32,000. The number imported into 
Brazil in the year 1847 was 73,000. 
said that every additional slave above the 
average imported into Brazil since 1846 had 
been imported in virtue of the Bill of 1846. 
The hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
said that the country ‘‘ had not yet spoken 
out upon the subject;”’ and he seemed to be 
satisfied with the apathy which existed upon 
it; but he hoped and believed that the apa- 


thy did not really exist even in that House. 
The few words which he himself had spoken 
when the noble Lord first mooted the sub- 
ject, were met in that House with a cor- 
diality of expression and feeling as great 


ashe could have wished. But there were 
particular slumbers’ which, at different in- 
tervals, crept over the public mind upon 
many subjects; and which crept over it 
upon the subject of the slave trade no 
less than others. In 1806, when Mr. 
Wilberforee addressed his famous letter 


to the electors of Yorkshire, he said that— | 


“The large share of the national attention 
which the slave-trade question engaged in 1788, 
has since been occupied successively by the various 
topies of the day ; and such strange and interest- 
Ing spectacles have been exhibited at our very 
doors, as to banish from the minds of most men 
all recollection of distant wrongs and sufferings.” 
The same is the case now; yet still 
he trusted that the great majority of that 
House were awake and alive to the im- 
portance of the interests involved in the 
Present question—not as a merely mate- 
nal question—not as a merely commer- 
cal question—but as one involving all 
the guilt and all the horrors of the slave 
trade itself in its full revival. He believed 
the horrors of the slave trade were most 
perfectly appreciated by many of those 
who would willingly concur in the Govern- 
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ment resolutions. They neither regarded 
the horrors of the trade itself, in Africa, 
nor the horrors of the middle passage, 
nor the horrors which followed in the Wes- 
tern world, and which awaited the slaves 
upon their arrival in the country to which 
they were transferred. Nor did they con- 
sider that in addition to all the other suf- 
ferings to which it gave rise, there was 
its tendency to cause one in particular— 
one which was peculiar to itself—the rais- 
ing of war in Africa, for the sole purpose of 
making prisoners to supply the slave trade. 
They had evidence of that from Park, the 
traveller, and from every other traveller in 
Africa, down to the late reports which had 
been laid before the House, and which 
showed that not individuals only, but 
whole communities were seized in war, 
and sold as slaves. There was much and 
explicit testimony on this subject taken by 
the Slave Trade Committee now sitting. 
In referring to that Committee, he must 
mention the name of a gallant officer, Cap- 
tain Denman, who had earned, not only 
from England but from Africa, a great 
| and just debt of gratitude for the services 
| which he had rendered to the suppression 
|of the slave trade—services which were 
{not as yet adequately requited, even by 
| public opinion. Captain Denman produced 
a letter which he had received from 
a female who had been captured, and who 
would have been, together with a large 
community, shipped off from Africa as 
slaves, but for his timely and resolute in- 
terference; and in that letter she express- 
ed her deep gratitude to him for having 
rescued her from the perilous position in 
which she was involved. He had examined a 
clergyman on Thursday last, who, though 
| not of the same colour as themselves, was 
} still in intellect and intelligence not behind 
| any man having a white skin; and in reply 
| to a question as to the state of the slave 
| trade with Cuba and the Brazils, he stated, 
| that they could get almost any number of 
slaves they wanted from the chiefs on the 
| coast of Africa :— 

“If they want slaves, they can easily make up 
some offence against their neighbours, and burn 
the town, and capture the inhabitants, which is 
the usual way in such cases. From frequent in- 
tercourse with captured slaves, in every case 
where I have conversed with them’’— 

(It is the Rev. Edward Jones, in his answer 
7,221)— 

“‘they have been persons captured in war, the town 
has been surprised, and burnt down, and they 
have been taker.” 


He then referred to the memorable case of 
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one individual, a captured slave, now the 
Rey. Samuel Crowther. He would ask— 
wa there any distinction in feelings or in 
rights between their own people, whom 
they felt bound to protect from such out- 
rages, and the inhabitants of Africa ? 
The Rev. Samuel Crowther, to whom he 
had just alluded, had been himself sold into 
slavery in his youth, and had recently 
gone out as a chaplain with Captain Trot- 
ter to the Niger—he had since proceeded 
as a missionary to Abbeakoota—and one of 
the first persons whom he met with on his 
arrival there was his mother, whom he had 
not seen or heard of since he had parted 
from her on the dreadful night when he 
had been made a slave. This individualised 
the outrage and the suffering; but this in- 
dividual case was but one of tens of thou- 
sands—100,000 slaves at the least were 
yearly imported into the slave coun- 
tries from the coast of Africa. He 
helieved that the actual number made 
slaves and shipped off, was far beyond that 
amount; and in all those cases they had 
those horrid atrocities—the burning of the 
villages—the hurrying of the captives to 
the coast—the tying of them together— 
and then all the sufferings of the middle 
passage. Accounting for the losses which 
took place before the arrival of the slaves 
in Cuba or Brazil, he believed that three 
times that number were taken away. Of 
the entire number, one-third at least died 
on the journey to the coast, and another 
third on the passage across. Dr. Cliffe 
stated 35 per cent as an average; but he 
gave one instance, out of 160 slaves em- 
barked, of only 10 being landed. The noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs stated, that he understood that 
from 20 to 25 per cent of the slaves taken 
on board died on the passage. Other wit- 
nesses supposed the proportion to be 12 
per cent in a voyage of a month; but even 
that mortality, which was the lowest stated 
by any one, was so great that if it were 
universal, the entire human race would be 
almost exterminated in a single year. He 
willingly believed that the House forgot 
these things; and he was sure that, with 
an adequate sense of the evils of the slave 
trade, very few indeed could be found who 
would give their sanction indirectly, still 
less to give it directly, to any measure 
which could have a tendency to encourage 
such a system. But when these consider- 
ations were practically disregarded, he 
thought that they ought practically to be 
brought under the attention of the House. 
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| He held in his hand one of the most jp. 
| teresting works which he had ever read, | 
was called Fifty Days on Board @ Slay 
Vessel; and he would beg leave to read , 
few passages from it. [The hon. Mem. 
ber read an extract describing the suffer. 
ings of the slaves during the first night on 
board, when 400 wretched persons were 
confined in a hold twelve yards in length, 
seven in breadth, and three and a half jn 
height, and they clung to the small iro 
gratings to get air; and one morning no 
less than fifty-four mutilated bodies were 
found strewed over the deck, and were im, 
mediately thrown overboard. The hon, 
Baronet became so overpowered with his 
feelings as to be for some moments up. 
able to proceed. He then continued:] 
If even at a safe distance from such scenes, 
one can hardly read of them without emo- 
tion, what, he would ask, must be the feel- 
ings of those who actually witnessed them? 
He solemnly believed, that if those things 
could be seen and felt as they were there 
described, no one in that House would be 
found willing to countenance any measure 
which tended to promote the slave trade, 
He was not one of those who undervalued 
the evils of the slavebreeding system; but 
that system was unconnected with the atro- 
cities which he had been describing, The 
slavebreeding States were guilty of a great 
sin; but when the opponents of the slave 
trade were mene ol inconsistency, 
because they smoked tobacco which came 
from Virginia, or used cotton from New 
Orleans, or rice from Carolina, he begged 
to say, that the question of slavery in 
America was a totally different thing from 
that of the African slave trade. The 
greater part of the slaves there were not 
sold away from their country : at all events, 
there was not the midnight war—there 
was not the passage in chains to the coast 
—there was not the middle passage. He 
objected to the use of slave-grown sugar, 
not so much because it encouraged slavery, 
as because it encouraged the slaye trade, 
He had stated over and over again, that, 
whether for good or evil, he was not ai 
swerable for that great measure—the eman- 
cipation of the slaves. He had never con- 
curred in the first proposition on which that 
measure was founded—that ‘‘man can 
have no property in man.” He need not 
trouble the House farther on that point; 
he would only say, that it seemed to him 
to be an assertion in contradiction to that 
condition which the Bible had, at one time 


| at least, permitted and regulated; and, in 
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jumediate reference to the present subject, 
he would always maintain that there was a 
reat difference between the slave trade 
carried on to supply slave labour for the 
cultivation of sugar, and the slavery in 
the. slavebreeding states, used for the 
raising of rice, tobacco, and cotton. He 
had intended, at at earlier period, to state 
the case of the Salvator—what a name for 
such an enterprise !—where all the slaves 
on board had perished on the voyage; but 
it was unnecessary to do more than re- 
mind the House of so well-known an 
instance of the horrors of this trade. 
Having occupied so much of the time 
of the House on this part of the sub- 
ject, he would not dwell on the treatment 
which the slaves received in Cuba and the 
Brazils; but he could not pass over what 
he considered to be the gross inconsistency 
of Her Majesty’s Government—and in this 
charge he should include the Members of 
the late Government, who were parties to 
the last Bill—in keeping, at an expense of 
300,0007.—which, he should add, he did 
not grudge—a squadron on the coast of 
Africa, in order to prevent the slave trade, 
and with the other hand giving an encour- 
agement to the produce of the labour of 


those slaves who escaped their cruisers. 
He held in his hand extracts from speeches 
of the noble Lord at the head of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 


Trade, on this subject. The right hon. 
Gentleman, speaking on the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Dumfries for a reduction 
of the duty on foreign sugar on the 25th 
of June, 1840, made‘use of these words :— 

* The question which he had to ask himself was 
this—whether he could consent to give such a 
stimulus to slave labour in Brazil, as would be 
afforded by throwing open the markets of this 
country to the produce of their slave labour?” 
And the right hon. Gentleman stated that 
he could not do so. He knew that it was 
useless to quote Hansard on such occa- 
sions; but if the characters of public men 
were public property, he did not know why 
their opinions in 1840 should not have as 
much influence as those which they ex- 
pressed now. He could not leave this part 
of the subject without quoting a remarkable 
expression made use of by the noble Lord 
at the head of Foreign Affairs, on Monday 
last, and which he had written down at the 
time. The noble Lord said— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government would never be a 
party to any proceeding—treaty or no treaty— 


the object of which was to enslave any nation on 
the face of the earth.” 
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Now, when he reminded the noble Lord 
that the blacks were entitled to as much 
liberty as the whites were, or as ever the 
people of Spain or Portugal could claim, 
he thought he had a right to call on the 
noble Lord not to countenance any measure 
which would directly. encourage slavery. 
[The hon. Baronet read an extract from a 
circular which he stated had been issued 
by one of the most respectable mercantile 
houses connected with the West Indian 
trade, describing the impetus that had 
been given to the cultivation of sugar in 
Cuba in consequence of the passing of the 
Bill of 1846.]. There was one other sub- 
ject remaining on which he wished, with 
the permission of the House, to say a few 
words, and that was, the nature of the re- 
lief which was now proposed to be ex- 
tended to the West Indies. Her Majesty’s 
Government proposed to allot a sum of 
500,0001. for the purpose of promoting 
the emigration of free labour. He knew 
full well how little free emigration had 
hitherto met the wants of the colonies. 
He had been present when evidence was 
given tending to show that unless the 
greatest possible care were taken, such 
free emigration would be but ‘another kind 
of slave trade; and that without a payment 
to the chief for permission to the people 
to leave the country, no free labourer 
would be allowed to go; and this payment, 
it was stated, would be a virtual buying of 
slaves. With respect to the Kroomen, 
who were said to be the most laborious in 
Africa, they were unaccustomed to agri- 
cultural labour in their own country, and 
they were not likely to become much bet- 
ter in the West Indies; and as to the 
Coolies, all idea of their further immigra- 
tion had, he believed, been abandoned. 
Sugar was oaly produced within the tro- 
pics; it was grown only in climates for 
which the white man’s labour was unfit; 
and in these climates it was not likely that 
a black man, who could support his family 
by two or three hours’ easy labour on his 
own account, would be willing to give the 
lengthened labour which was necessary in 
the cultivation of sugar. He thought, 
therefore, that they could hardly expect to 
get a sufficient supply of free labour; and 
that the only means by which they could 
hope to compete with slave labour was by 
encouraging their own free labour in the 
West Indian colonies. Whether that could 
best be done by the measure of the noble 
Lord the Member for King’s Lynn, or 
whether they should adopt a system of 
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entire exclusion of slave-grown sugar, or 
by any other means, he would not now 
say; but of this he was perfectly assured, 
that it was not by any voluntary emigra- 
tion from Africa that they could succeed 
in remedying the evil which they had to 
meet. The hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies had stated the 
other evening, that if he had the 500,000/. 
to-morrow, he should not know where to get 
the labour; but then why was the money 
asked for? He believed that they could 
not expect the blessing of God upon them 
while they encouraged the slave trade; and 
on looking to the cause and to the effect, 
he thought that this view became still 
more apparent. The cause involved the 
unmitigated misery of hundreds of thou- 
sands of- their fellow-men; while the effect 
was the mere saving of the fractional part 
of a penny in the price of the pound of 
sugar. Comparing them both together, 
and connecting them with the resolutions 
before the House, he felt it to be his duty 
to say that he could not concur in the 
measure proposed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and that he felt obliged to give 
his vote in favour of the Amendment. 

Mr. BARKLY was prepared to meet 
during the debate the usual fate of those 
who held moderate views on a subject on 
which conflicting opinions run high. He 
expected to be reproached by his West In- 
dian friends for making admissions calcu- 
lated to damage their cause when called 
on to give evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee on Sugar and Coffee Planting; and 
on the other hand to find hon. Gentlemen 
opposite quoting just so much of that evi- 
dence as suited their purpose, leaving the 
reservations with which he gave it, and the 
remedies he urged, entirely out of view. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 


Sugar Duties— 


(Lord J. Russell) was pleased to say he 
attached much weight to the opinions so 
given; and to complain that instead of sup- 
porting his measure, he was their strenuous 


opponent. Now he thought nothing could 
be more dissimilar than the measure which 
he had ventured to suggest to the Com- 
mittee, of a system of protection for a 
limited period, and the tinkering up of the 
Bill of 1846—for he could apply no other 
term to it—which was now proposed by 
the noble Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government. He believed that relief could 
only be afforded to the colonies by giving 
them effectual protection; and he was con- 
tent that that protection should only be 
continued until the colonies were enabled 
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to supply themselves with labour, and unti] 
they got a good vagrancy law. He was 
prepared to contend that the cost to the 
country of such an arrangement would be 
less than that of the Government measure, 
because as the consumption of sugar was 
continually on the increase, any protecting 
duty would be less felt for a brief period, 
than if continued even in a more mitigated 
form for a longer period. Besides, in the 
case of protection for a long period, the 
benefit would be derived solely by those 
who had the least claim to it—the cultiva. 
tors of sugar in British India. This was 
the view which he had taken the liberty of 
submitting to°the House in 1846. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer complained that no proposition 
was at that time offered to the House by 
the advocates of the West Indian interests; 
but after the rejection of the Amendment 
of the noble Lord the Member for King's 
Lynn, he did not see how any private Mem. 
ber of the House could have brought for- 
ward any measure opposed to that of the 
Government with any chance of success, 
But if the Under Secretary for the Colonies 
were right in the extraordinary and para- 
doxical speech he made the other night— 
both Her Majesty’s Government and him- 
self were wrong—the West Indians de- 
served no protection at all—it was their 
own fault—the result of their extravagant 
management—there was no want of la- 
bour—wages, instead of being too high, 
were not high enough. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary for the Co 
lonies had told them deliberately that 
the present depressed condition of the co- 
lonies was to be attributed solely to the 
expensive system of cultivation adopted, 
and that labour was in fact not scarce in 
the West Indies. He had certainly felt 
much surprise to hear such an argument 
from an hon. Gentleman who had such op- 
portunities of knowing the facts. He had 
hardly conceived it possible that any one 
who had seen the remonstrances and me- 
morials that had been sent home from the 
colonies during the last year, could have 
formed such an opinion. He could only 
account for it by supposing the hon. Gen- 
tleman forgot all those despatches, as he 
had alleged lately. The hon. Member had 
begun by stating that the colonies had al- 
ways been complaining of distress; but 
what were the facts? He had taken the 
trouble to search the Journals of the House, 
and he found that between the years 1696 
and 1832, or for a period of about 150 
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years, only two Committees had been ap- | 
sointed by Parliament to inquire into West | 
Indian distress. Since that latter date, two | 
more Committees had been appointed, aris- 
ing out of the working of the Emancipation 
Act. In the two former instances, what 
yere the grounds of complaint which the 
colonies alleged ? Before the Committee of 
1807, it had been stated that since the 
commencement of the war, England had 
aptured all the sugar colonies of other 
countries; that they compelled these colo- 
ries to send all their produce to this coun- 
try; and that when that sugar arrived here, 
they subjected it to enormous duties. Since 
the war they had raised those duties from 
lis. to 28s. For nearly a quarter of a 
century afterwards there were no further 
complaints of general distress from the 
West Indies, nor indeed till the year 1832, 
vhen the House appointed a Committee to 
investigate them. At that time labour had 
been rendered much dearer in our colonies 
than it was in slave-importing countries; 
the bounty on the surplus sent to the mar- 
kets of Europe was suddenly withdrawn, 
whilst at the same time the laws for ad- 
nitting their produce into this country 
had not been relaxed; and thus the colo- 





nists were left with all the disadvantage 
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ing from its extraordinary inconsistency 
on the subject of slavery. The next point 
he should notice related to the colonial 
laws for the regulation of labour. The 
hon. Gentleman informed the House that 
none of these laws had been disallowed by 
the Home Government, except those which 
had a tendency to reduce the labourer to 
the condition of serf. He denied this as- 
sertion. The very Act which the hon. 
Gentleman quoted as passed in St. Vin- 
cent happened to be the Vagrant Act of 
this country ; and what was more natural 
than that the colonists called on to legis- 
late in a hurry should transfer the laws 
under which they had been themselves 
brought up to their Statute-book? With 
regard to the Crown colonies, at least, 
this was not the case—they adopted the 
laws of Antigua where there was no ap- 
prenticeship; and he did not think it could 
fairly be made a subject of reproach, that 
they had adopted laws with regard to em- 
ployers and labourers which had been pre- 
viously sanctioned by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. But then, said the hon. Under 
Secretary—‘“‘ these laws were actually to 
be executed by planter magistrates.’ That 
depended on the Colonial Office — they 
might have been allowed on condition that 


of double freight and charges on the; the stipendiary justices alone were to 


quantity not allowed to be consumed at!administer them. Before, however, the 
hme. The Committee of 1832 recom-| planters were condemned, he would read 
mended a slight reduction of duty, which | the opinion of Lord Metcalfe, a wise and 
gave relief. Shortly after that the de-| good man, on this very point :— 

bates upon emancipation commenced; and; «It is not by putting one set of authorities 
Lord Stanley stated, in that sense, it against another that I hope to see Jamaica hap- 
would operate to the advantage of the | pily governed, but by general harmony and co- 


" ° . : ane | Operation; and by a cessation and oblivion of 
West Indies, inasmuch as it would reduce | those distinctions which arose out of a struggle 


the quantity of ‘sugar they produced. In | that no longer exists. I see no reason to appre- 
1834 emancipation was finally carried; and | hend oppression from regarding the local justices 
the planters were subsequently prohibited 


as on the same footing with the stipendiaries.” 
from obtaining labourers in the place of |The hon. Gentleman, however, had chal- 
those who had been withdrawn. Hence 


lenged him to show an instance where good 
another Committee had to be appointed in | laws had been disallowed by the Colonial 
1842, That Committee recommended va- | 


Office. Why, this was the very question at 
nous alterations in the laws, and also im- | issue; and considering the subject had been 


migration. But it so happened that before | so long before that department, it ought not 
these changes were made, the Bill of 1846 | to be said in the year 1848, that proper 
was passed, and the planters were exposed | laws had not been passed for the regulation 
9 @ very severe competition with the/of labour in our colonies. For five years, 
slavegrowing colonies. The consequence | however, those Crown colonies had been 
vas unprecedented distress, and the in-| without laws for the regulation of labour; 
quiry into its causes which had just now | but he was glad to hear from the hon. Gen- 
terminated. It appeared, from this retro- | tleman that since the sitting of the Com- 
spect, that the West Indies had never re-| mittee moved for by the noble Lord the 
ceived fair treatment at the hands of the| Member for Lynn, enactments had been 
legislature; and that as they formerly! passed against vagrancy and squatting. 
‘ufered from the grinding monopoly of| The hon. Gentleman had astonished him 
the mother country, they were now suffer-| still more on the subject of labour—he 
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was totally at variance with his own lead- 
ers on that point, and naively asked where 
immigrants were to be got, and who was 
to pay for them? Why, one of the recom- 
mendations of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was to guarantee a loan of half a 
million for the purposes of immigration. 
He had not much faith in the promised ad- 
vantages of this assistance : the loan might, 
he thought, be better applied in effecting 
improvements in cultivation and in ma- 
chinery than in immigration. The whole 
question lay not so much in the cost of 
labour, as in the possibility of obtaining it. 
The hon. Gentleman said wages were not 
high enough: the higher the wages the 
cheaper the production according to him; 
and he referred to the experience of this 
country. What a confusion of ideas! 
Skilled labour might be high-priced here; 
but did it follow that high-priced labour in 
the colonies was necessarily skilled? The 
hon. Gentleman said the planters ought to 
encourage improvements in machinery. He 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman, but the 
illustration he had selected was rather 
unfortunate for his case. It was British 
Guiana with which he was connected, 
and of which Earl Grey had said, “ no 
country endeavoured to make greater 
improvements.”’ Certainly Mr. Stipen- 
diary Strutt said, that for thirty years 
no improvements had been made in cul- 
tivation; but he (Mr. Barkly) did not 
consider Mr, Strutt’s authority on this 
point of great weight; at least it would 
not have the full effect which his words 
would seem to imply, because, on the 30th 
of June, 1841, he reported of this same 
colony in these words :— 

“ The hardest kind of work formerly imposed 
upon the labourers is now performed by machi- 
nery.” 


Sugar Duties— 


Mr. Strutt, in the report stating that no 
improvements had been made, stated an 
exception in the case of the plantation 
Friendship, and he said the planter upon 
that estate got 7/. per hogshead more for 
his sugar than the other planters. Mr. 
Strutt, however, omitted to take into his 
account the expense of the machinery, and 
the enhanced cost of making the produce. 
It so happened that he (Mr. Barkly) pro- 
duced a letter from Mr. Lang before 
the Committee, he being the very per- 
son who had introduced this machinery. 
Yet this gentleman, in that letter, com- 
plained of being utterly ruined by the 
competition to which he was exposed. 
If, therefore, as this case proved, the 
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resident proprietor, with capital and with 
improved machinery, could not succeed 
the whole argument of Government fell 
to the ground. Numerous instances of the 
same kind could be produced. He ha 
a letter in his hand from a gentleman jy 
Demerara, of great energy and capital, 
who, before he went out to take the man. 
agement of his estate, worked in a jacket 
for six months in a sugar refinery in the 
City. He put down machinery to the 
amount of between 6,000/. and 7,000]; 
yet he was unable to compete with the 
slave colonies, and he reported that the 
colony was in a desperate condition. Lord 
Harris mentioned numerous instances of g 
similar character in Trinidad. On the 
other hand, the report of Mr. Consul Cray. 
ford showed that in Cuba they were in. 
troducing the Jamaica plan of making 
sugar as a great improvement. After all 
this evidence, which could readily be in. 
creased, it was impossible to attribute the 
failure of the West Indies to compete with 
Cuba and Brazil to want of energy, o 
capital, or machinery. For those, there. 
fore, who had nothing but ruin before 
them, it was rather crucl on the part of 
the hon. Gentleman to convert their repre- 
sentations of distress into charges against 
them of want of energy and skill. During 
the past winter, he attended an execution 
sale in Berbice of the estate of an old gen- 
tleman who, a few years before, had re- 
fused to take 60,0001. for it, which was 
offered to him by a noble Lord, a Member 
of the other House. That estate he (Mr, 
Barkly) saw sold for 1,000 dollars; and he 
heard with his own ears the exclamations 
of the labourers, complaining of their mas- 
ter having been ruined and forced upon 
the dam. He asked what would become 
of the poor old man? The answer was 
that he would go to Mr, G—, his son-in-law, 
who used to manage the estate. This Mr. 
G—, it appeared, went over to Surinam, 
where he got an estate some years before 
very cheap; but then came the Act of 1846, 
which raised the value of his property s0 
much that he was now making many thou- 
sands a year. Such was the case upo 
the one hand, of a man who, trusting to 
the faith and consistency of the British 
nation upon the subject, was totally ruined; 
and, upon the other, of a man who, not 
being so scrupulous, crossed a river, went 
over to a Dutch colony, and in a few years, 
through the very Act which ruined the 
British planter, became a rich and flourish- 
ing colonist. With such facts before them, 
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it was impossible to say what would be the 
eflect upon the minds of the colonists of a 
speech such as that delivered by the hon, 
Gentleman. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Westbury (Mr. Wilson) had 


many important points. He had stated, 
Cuba was actually higher than in Jamaica. 


they argue it ? 


vestigated it, and their opinion, upon the 


whole evidence, was, that 10s. per cwt. as | 
| measure now proposed; which did not ad- 


a protecting duty was a fair demand for 
our own colonies, as against slave colonies, 
at the present time. Scareely one hon. 
Gentleman who had addressed the House 
on the opposite side of the question to that 
which he (Mr. Barkly) took, had concluded 
his speech without an ad captandum ap- 
peal to the interests of the British con- 
sumer. The right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 


Graham), who had made a most damaging 
speech against the Government measure, 


though he meant to vote for it, had resorted 
to this kind of argument. But, after all, it 
was nothing but begging the whole question. 
How would the interests of the British 
consumer be promoted if our own colonies 
were ruined? All our Governors stated 
production would cease in them unless some 


efectual means were adopted to induce its | 


continuance. How, then, could the in- 
terests of the consumer be accommodated 
if so great a field of supply were cut off ? 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hawes), how- 
ever, argued that because there were greater 
importations last year than in the previous 
year, the supply would not fall off; in 
short, he drew out of this circumstance an 


inference in favour of the Bill of 1846. | 


He (Mr. Barkly) should have thought, 
from the experience the hon. Gentleman 
had acquired in sugar planting within the 


Colonial Office, he must have been aware | 
that every one of the canes cut last year | 
were planted and cultivated before the Bill | 


of 1846. The hon. Gentleman must be 
aware, officially at least, that eighteen 
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to attach to it. Both the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Hawes), and the hon. Member for 
Westbury (Mr. Wilson), said, moreover, 
it was impossible to give the colonies 


|high protection, because such was their 
taken a much more reasonable view, though | 
he (Mr. Barkly) differed from him upon ' 
| people of this country could consume; the 
for example, that the cost of cultivation in | 


power of production that they would im- 
mediately produce more sugar than the 


surplus, therefore, must be exported, and 


| consequently we should still be obliged to 
If this were so, cadit questio. Why need | 
He would not enter into | 
the question of the comparative cost of | 
roduction, because it was extremely com- | 
plicated ; but he would remind the House | 
that the Committee had most carefully in- / 


accept the same price as before. Then what 
harm would be done by giving them a high 
protection? The people of this country would 
not suffer. True, the Statute-book might 
be disgraced in the eyes of many Gentle- 
men by a new protective enactment being 
upon it; but not more so, he thought, than 
it would be in the eyes of others by the 


mit the same principle. The right hon. 
Baronet (Sir James Graham) deprecated 
anything like reaction in our commercial 
policy. He agreed with the principle of 
free trade as fully as the right hon. Ba- 
ronet; and he would add that if he thought 
there was likely to be reaction from main- 
taining sugar cultivation in our colonies, he 
should not support the Amendment. But 


the strongest ground he ever heard in fa- 


vour of reaction was that our policy was 
ruining our sugar-producing colonies. The 
people of this country were not prepared 
to sacrifice the West India colonies for the 
sake of this or that Government. For a 
time the true state of the question might 
be kept from the people; but when they 
saw the colonies nearly ruined by the mea- 
sures of that House, he certainly feared 
reaction would be inevitable, and that it 
might not extend to sugar only, but to 
other articles. With these observations, 
he should leave the question to the House 
most confidently, if he thought it would be 


judged on its intrinsic merits, and not with 


reference to party politics or to the position 
of Government. He begged, however, to 
point out to hon. Gentlemen who were in- 
fluenced by such considerations, that the 
question which the House had to decide 
was one of far greater importance than the 
consistency of a Cabinet, or the stability of 
an Administration. The question they had 
to determine was, whether negro emanci- 
pation should go down to posterity as an 


uonths must elapse before the produce of | abortive experiment, for which fourteen 


planted canes could come into this country 


flourishing colonies and twenty millions of 


inthe shape of sugar, and a much longer | money were rashly sacrificed—whether our 
period before they would cease to produce at | whole antislavery policy for forty years 


ill; his reference, therefore, to the fact which | 


tementioned had not the weight he seemed 


should be considered a vain chimera for 
which the blood and treasure of this coun- 
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Sugar Duties— 


pended. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that, al- 
though a Member of the Committee which 
sat for so many weeks upon Sugar and 
Coffee Planting, and unwilling to give a 
silent vote, it was not his intention to tres- 
pass upon the House at any length. He 
was the more willing to take this course 
because the subject had been so fully dis- 
cussed that it was unnecessary to do more 
than just glance at some of the arguments 
which had been urged. He could not, 
however, avoid stating his belief that no 
Committee of that House ever conducted 
its inquiries with a more sincere and single 
desire to arrive at the truth upon this im- 
portant subject, than the Committee on 
Sugar and Coffee Planting. Casting aside 
all personal and party objects, they were 
determined to do what they thought the 
best for the important interest now suffer- 
ing such extreme distress. It was impos- 
sible for any one to listen to the statements 
of great public and private distress in the 
colonies without feeling sincerely anxious 
to contribute to relieve them; and however 
much the Committee might have differed as 
to the course it was their duty to recommend 
to the House, he was satisfied every Mem- 
ber was animated by a desire to apply 
some practical remedy to the appalling 
state of things that had been proved to 
exist. But he could not say the result of 
the deliberations of the Committee was 
so satisfactory as their manuer of conduct- 
ing the inquiry. If Gentlemen would look 
at the resolutions finally adopted, they would 
find little in them, except the recommen- 
dation, which was arrived at by a very 
narrow majority, of a differential duty of 
10s. for six years. When the authority of 
the Committee was quoted in support of 
that recommendation, he must remind the 
House that it was arrived at by the casting 
vote of the Chairman alone; and that it 
never would have been made, if two dis- 
tinguished Gentlemen, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn), and the hon. | 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Cardwell), had 
not withdrawn from the room. This was | 
the state they were in whenever a distinct 
proposal of any protection was recom- | 
mended—those two Gentlemen uniformly | 
voted against that recommendation; and | 
whenever protection was proposed by them, | 
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bus, by urging that it might mean any. 


| thing or nothing, and that it might }, 


doing injustice to allow the Committee to 
recommend protection generally, without 
stating what the amount of protection 
should be. If these two Gentlemen had 
not left the Committee in the lurch, there 
would, he believed, have been a majorit 
of one the other way; the proposal of ten 
shillings for six years, being, in reality, 
objected to by a majority of the Members, 
But, after all, the important question was, 
whether, upon the whole, this recommen. 
dation was one which it behoved the House 
to adopt. The question, then, more par. 
ticularly under consideration was—what 
should be the sugar duties? On that sub. 
ject there were three proposals. The first 
was that of the Committee, namely, that 
there should be a duty of 10s. for six 
years. Now, he confessed that he objected 
to that proposal, not so much because it 
would be injurious both to the consumer 
and to the revenue, as because he believed 
that its adoption would not prove beneficial 
to the West Indies themselves. He was 
deeply impressed with the suffering condi. 
tion of those colonies; und he agreed % 
much in what had been said in the course 
of the debate as to the manner in which the 
vacillating and changeful legislation of that 
House had operated in producing distress, 
that he would be prepared to run some 
risks in adopting any measure of relief 
respecting which he could satisfy himself 
that it would be salutary and beneficial to 
the West Indian colonists. If, however, 
there was one point upon which more than 
upon any other all the most intelligent 
witnesses examined before the Committee 
concurred, it was this—that the best 
chance of cultivating sugar successfully 
in those colonies must depend upon the 
ability to bring the rate of wages to 
reasonable level—a level which would be 
at once fair to the labourer, and profitable 
to the employer; and that nothing would 
so preclude the possibility of the success 
ful termination of the struggle now going 
on for that purpose in the West Indies, as 
the notion that a considerable degree of 
increased protection was guaranteed to the 
planters for a considerable period. The 
hon. Member for Leominster (Mr. Barkly) 
seemed to be deeply impressed with that 
truth; and, accordingly, differing from the 


greater number of the West Indian body, 


in an abstract and general form, those | that hon. Member limited his recommenda- 
who were more ardent friends of protec- tion of increased protection, when giving 
tion met them, dolus latet in generali- | his evidence before the Committee, to the 
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poption of a duty of 10s. for two years, | to pursue was to continue the present duty 
ster which he then desired that the drop- | for six years, and then allow it altogether 
ing scale should come into operation. He/| to cease. Now he believed, that had not 
iad understood the hon. Gentleman to say | that opinion proceeded from so high and 
that he had since somewhat modified his | respectable an authority, it would have 
inion, and that he now recommended a | been unlikely to meet with the approbation 
0s. duty for three years, to cease altoge- | of the West Indian interest. The West 
ther at the expiration of that period. | Indian body were then, he believed, unani- 
(Mr. Bark ty said, if he had made a propo- | mously of opinion— [‘* No, no!’’] Well, 
ition, that would have been it.] Hej they were at least very generally of opin- 
doubted very much whether that proposal | ion that, as between that proposal and the 
yould have been satisfactory to the West | plan of the Government, the latter was 
Indian body generally: he suspected that} preferable. And, indeed, he was not sur- 
they would prefer the plan of the Govern- | prised at that conviction. The scheme of 
went. The hon. Gentleman, in common | the right hon. Gentleman afforded no im- 
yith the Government, and indeed almost | mediate benefit or relief to the West In- 
eery one who had addressed the House, | dies, while, in the long run, it would, he 
except the right hon, Gentleman the Mem-| believed, be less favourable both to the 
ber for the University of Oxford, contem-| consumer and to the revenue than the 
plated a speedy equalisation of the duties | scheme proposed by the Government. One 
won colonial and foreign sugar. The ob- | of the most important distinctions between 
ject of the House, then, should be to pre-|the two schemes was this— that the 
pare the colonies during the interval, for|scheme of the right hon. Gentleman 
that competition which was inevitably | would terminate in an equalisation of 
coming upon them, which could not be| the sugar duties at 14s., while that of 
done by restoring protection and increasing | the Government would terminate in their 
the cultivation of sugar, under a system | equalisation at 10s. He would now pro- 
whose existence must necessarily cease. | ceed to speak more particularly of the plan 
If they adopted the course of affording in- lof Her Majesty’s Government. And in 
ereased protection, it would operate, not on | the first place, he must concede to those 
the West Indies alone, but on the great | who had raised the objection, that any al- 
continent of India. If any measure of | teration at all in a scheme of sugar duties, 
that kind were applied to the West Indies, | so recently and deliberately adopted as was 
it must be applied also to the East. The, the scheme of 1846, was in itself no incon- 
injury arising from such a fixed and artifi- | siderable evil; and he must own that he 
tial system could not be confined to the | long hesitated before he could make up 
West Indies; and he felt satisfied that the | his mind that it was the duty of the Go- 
result, as regarded the East Indies, would | vernment to propose, or of the House to 
be most disastrous. In the latter, no less | consent, in any way to alter the scheme of 
than in the former, the withdrawal of .an | duties adopted at that period. But he 
artificial and short-lived stimulus would in- | thought that, upon the whole, the House 
fiet great injury on the interests which had | would act wisely in adopting an alteration 
been thus stimulated, under a system | of the measure of 1846 to the extent and 
which was not meant to last. These were | within the limits that had been proposed 
some of the reasons which induced him to| by the Government. He did not think 
doubt exceedingly the soundness of the; the measure proposed was inconsistent 
position so frequently advanced, that they | with the spirit of that of 1846. The pro- 
would be conferring real benefit on the! posal of the Government in 1846 was to 
West India planter by largely increasing | obtain an equalisation of the sugar duties 
the amount of protection which Parliament | at no very distant period; but in the mean- 
had determined to give him, during the in-| time to give to the colonists a certain ad- 
terval which he had to prepare for the | vantage which would enable them to pre- 
competition to which he was ultimately to| pare for the coming struggle. Now, it 
be exposed. The next proposal made ad could not be denied that the hopes and ex- 
the Committee was that of the right hon. | pectations which had been very naturally 
Gentleman the Member for the University | entertained when Government adopted the 
of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), whom he did | Bill of 1846 had been clouded, and to a 
not then see in his place. That right hon. | certain extent disappointed. That gene- 
Gentleman stated it to be his opinion that | ral convulsion which had fallen upon Eu- 
the most advisable course for Parliament | rope, and affected every branch of indus- 
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try and commerce, must necessarily have 
pressed with still greater severity on that 
interest which had at all times been the 
least solid and the most precarious of all 
the interests connected with British indus- 
try—the sugar-growing interest in the 
West Indian colonies. It was not foreign 
to the case to remind the House of the no- 
torious fact, that at all times in their 
history, whether under a system of slavery 
or of free labour—whether under absolute 
protection or a modified system of protec- 
tion—the ery of distress from the sugar- 
planting colonies of the West Indies had 
been both loud and frequent. In saying 
this, he had no wish to deny that the pre- 
sent distress exceeded any previously re- 
corded, or that it was the duty of the Le- 
gislature to apply itself most earnestly to 
the providing of any relief which could be 
afforded. But he thought it would be 
quite a different case if the distress com- 
plained of had fallen upon an interest 
which had hitherto been vigorous and 
prosperous, and not upon one which had 
at all periods been liable to the greatest 
alternations of prosperity and distress, and 
which had frequently come to that House 
to ask for assistance and support. He 
thought, therefore, Parliament was war- 
ranted in reconsidering—he would not say 
the spirit of the settlement of 1846—but, 
at least, the letter of it. It would have 
been an ungenerous thing, when an in- 
terest like the West Indian was in great 
distress, and asked for succour, not to give 
them what it was believed would be a re- 
lief. He thought that the modifications 
of the Bill of 1846, which the Government 
had proposed, would have the effect of af- 
fording a certain amount of immediate re- 
lief to the West Indian interest, and that 
in the long run, without risk to the reve- 
nue, they would be conducive to the in- 
terest both of the producer and the con- 
sumer. He was further of opinion, that 
the more this plan had been considered by 
the West Indian interest, who were imme- 
diately affected by it, the more were they 
induced to believe that it was for them a 
considerable improvement upon the mea- 
sure of 1846. He would also observe 

for he considered that a very important 
consideration—that he did not believe this 
alteration was liable to the objection which 
he had ventured to urge against the scheme 
of the Committee by which a protective 
duty of 10s. was to be secured to the West 
Indians for six years—he did not think it 
would in any material degree prevent the 
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settlement of wages in the West Indiég oy 
a satisfactory footing—a point to which he, 
for one, attributed the greatest importaies, 
On these grounds he thought the Gover. 
ment was warranted in pressing, and the 
House would do well to adopt, the 

posed modification of the Bill of 1846.4 
modification which was perfectly consistent 
with the spirit of that Bill—which would 
not be attended with any of the injurious 
effects which must be produced by a larger 
measure of protection, as regarded the 
state of society in the West Indies—and 
which would give some immediate relief to 
the suffering planter, and ultimately be 
more beneficial to him than increased pro- 
tection, arising as it would from increased 
consumption. As regarded the question 
of revenue, he would observe, that al. 
though the measure involved an apparent 
immediate loss, he believed that that loss 
would be toa great extent made up by 
causes independent of the proposed changes 
in the seale of duties. There would m.- 
doubtedly he a large importation of sugar 
at a low price during the present year, 
Taking that element of the case into con- 
sideration, he anticipated no great loss 
even of immediate revenue; and he believed 
that while the scheme would be beneficial 
to the planter, as it unquestionably would 
be to the consumer, it would not ultimately 
be injnrious to the revenue itself. He 
knew that the idea of benefiting the con- 
sumer had been treated by some hon. 
Gentlemen with very great contempt. But 
he really could not bring himself to view 
the matter in the same light as did those 
hon. Gentlemen. Very sorry should he be 
to urge the interests of the consumer, as it 
were, against the greater interests of im- 
perial policy and of humanity; but when 
he heard the hon. Member for Dorsetshire 
speaking of the price of sugar as a ques- 
tion not worthy of any consideration; 
when he heard an hon. Member even say- 
ing that sugar was an unhealthy thing— 
that it spoils the teeth of ladies, and 
was of no use to anybody; he must say, 
that he altogether dissented from such 
opinions. He believed the price of sugar 
to be an object of very great importance to 
the poorer classes of this country. On that 
subject he fully concurred in the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Member for Ripon, 
to which he would add the expression of his 
belief, that, besides increasing their com 
forts, the low price of sugar was @ main 
instrument in promoting habits of tempe- 
rance amongst the poor. It had a material 
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effect in checking the consumption of ardent | ever, expressed the opinion that it was not 
girits by inducing the poorer classes to use | by a system of duties that their schemes 
more wholesome and nutritious beverages. | could be carried into effect, and that any 
His hon. Friend the Member for the Univer- | needless disturbance of commerce should 
sity of Oxford (Sir R. Inglis) had called at- | be most carefully avoided. While upon this 


tention to a portion of the subject which he 
by no means desired to keep out of sight, 
namely, the bearing of the policy of the 
House with regard to the sugar duties on 
the question of slavery and the slave trade. 
His hon. Friend drew a distinction between 
davery and the slave trade, which he, for 
me, could not comprehend. With all the 
horror which his hon. Friend felt in refer- 
ence to the slave trade—and, indeed, there 
could not be two opinions as to the unut- 
terable horrors of that accursed traffic, 
though there might be a difference of opi- 
tio as to the best means of putting it 
down—when his hon. Friend spoke of sla- 
wry, he referred to a patriarchal state of 
things, which he seemed rather to look 
won with approbation. [Sir R. Iveus 
had said that seeing that slavery was recog- 


‘question he must remark that he eould not 
| admit, as some hon. Gentlemen seemed dis- 
| posed to admit, that all the efforts to abolish 
| slavery and put down the slave trade, involv- 
ing as they had done a large sum of mo- 
| ney, had in reality been thrown away. He 
| would not then enter into the question 
|whether or not it were probable that ulti- 
|mately free labour would be able to com- 
pete successfully with slave labour; al- 
though, notwithstanding all that had been 
said on that subject, he was sanguine 
‘enough to believe that, notwithstanding 
| the disadvantages which attached to the 
| cultivation of sugar, arising from a tropical 
| climate, such, on the other hand, were the 
| disadvantages resulting from a state of 
| slavery, that in the end free labour would 
| break down that accursed system. No- 


ised in the book of God, he could not as- | thing could persuade him that the abomin- 
sent to the proposition that it was unlawful.] able system of cultivating sugar by means 
He had thought that his hon. Friend went | of slavery would be perpetuated on the face 
beyond that, declaring that he had never | of the earth. But that was not the only 
acted, and could never act, with those who | question which they were bord to consi- 


sought to abolish slavery, because he con- 
ceived slavery to be-sanctioned in the sa- 
ered writings. [Sir R. Inexis: Exactly 
s.] He would not trespass upon sacred 
topics; but with all the respect which he 
felt for his hon. Friend, he must declare 
his belief that there was, in fact, nothing 
in the sacred volume to sanction the abo- 
minable principle that man might be the 
property of his fellow-man. He happened 
to know something of countries in which 
slavery existed; and though it might be 
much more easy to draw a fearful picture 
of the slave trade than of the institution of 
slavery, yet—if the brutalising effects of 
slavery were regarded—if the moral results 
of slavery were realised—if the killing of 
the soul as well as the body were duly con- 
sidered—it would be seen that no tongue 
could adequately describe the evils of sla- 
very. While, therefore, he heartly joined 
vith his hon. Friend in eondemning the 
slave trade, he could not join in the miti- 
gated censure passed by him on slavery. 
He believed, too, that the people of Eng- 
land detested both slavery and the slave 
trade as much as ever, and that if they 
thought they were to be put down by 
means of sugar duties, they would oppose 
them by such means. Some of the strong- 
est and most sincere abolitionists, had, how- 


The 
| moral example of England in such a mat- 
ter was not, he believed, thrown away; 
'and he could not agree with Gentlemen 
'who said it was the same thing whether 
they directly sanctioned slavery, or de- 
| clined to break off all intercourse with those 
| who had refused to follow their example 
| with respect to slavery and the slave trade. 
| He did certainly think that it made a 
| material difference that they were not 
| themselves stained with the moral guilt of 
| those who possessed slaves. He believed 
| that the example of England had worked 
and was working for good, and would work 
for still greater good in reference to that 
question; and he never did regret the 
course she had taken. Now, with regard 
to immigration, some hon. Gentlemen ap- 
peared to him to have rather overstated 
the advantages which the West Indies 
might derive from pouring in upon them a 
great number of immigrants. He thought, 
indeed, that very great advantages would 
result, in many parts of the West Indies, 
from the very power of introducing a cer- 
tain number; not so much from adding 
very materially to the number of labourers 
already existing, as from having that check 
upon the labourers already settled, which 
all the witnesses thought would have a 


| der in connexion with that subject. 
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considerable effect. Any facilities which | had a right to do, for such assistance an 
the House might be disposed to grant on| support as they could afford; as memben 
the recommendation of this Committee for | of the general community, they were «. 
the introduction of immigrants, would be titled to be protected and eared for. He 
attended with advantages which might not believed that if the House should give jit, 
at first be expected from the comparatively | sanction to the proposal of the Government, 
small number of new labourers actually in- | whatever feeling of disappointment might 
troduced. With regard to the vagrancy | exist for a time in minds which had beep 
laws, as his hon. Friend the Under Secre- | dazzled by greater offers made to them 
tary for the Colonies had entered so fully | from other quarters, these proposals would 
into that subject, he would do little more | be found to tend materially and 

than say that he thought it most desirable | nently to the benefit of the West Indies, 
that the Government should give every fa-| Mr, GOULBURN said, the right hon, 
cility for restraining bad habits on the part | Gentleman who had just sat down began 
of the labouring population in the colonies. | by adverting to the proceedings of the 
That he might not be misunderstood either | Committee of which he was a Member, and 
on that point or in reference to immigra- | he stated that the report of that Commit. 
tion, he begged to say that he was for the | tee, in recommending a 10s. duty, repre. 
freest immigration, stopping short, and dis- | sented the opinions of but a small major. 
tinctly stopping short, of that point where | ity, and that if he (Mr. Goulburn) and his 
immigration would become anything like | hon. Friend near him (Mr. Cardwell) had 
the slave trade. That must be clearly | been present when the decision was ad 
understood. What the Government meant | ed, they would have followed the course 
by immigration was a bond fide free immi- | which they took in the earlier stage of the 
gration, and not an immigration of the | proceedings, and not supported the propo- 
character which he had mentioned. So/| sition of a 10s. protective duty. In that 
also with regard to police and contracts, | statement of the right hon. Gentleman he 
he desired to see as good a system intro- | (Mr. Goulburn) concurred; but as the hon, 
duced as prevailed in this country, for the | Member for Westbury had stated that the 
sake both of the negro population and of only question at issue in the House was, 
their employers; but he should be strongly | whether they should have a 10s. protecting 
opposed to any system which, professing | duty on sugar or not, he (Mr. Goulburn) 
to be a system of police, would introduce | felt it right to state, that in voting for 
in fact compulsory labour; and he believed, | the proposition of the hon. Member for 
too, that if any attempt were made to in-| Droitwich, he by no means intended to 
troduce such a system, a spirit would be| affirm the proposition that relief eould 
roused by it in this country which would | only be afforded by a 10s. duty. The 
compel them to retrace their steps. He! view which he took of the case was this, 
had promised to be short: he feared that | that the Government alone could provide 
he had already broken that promise. In | efficient remedies; and he was anxious to 
conclusion, he hoped that Parliament would | throw on them, as the only competent 
calmly and dispassionately consider the pro- | persons, the duty of deciding what should 
posals of the Government. It was true that | be proposed as an adequate relief for colo- 
those proposals held out no prospect of a| nies suffering under a degree of distress 
great immediate revolution in the affairs of | altogether unprecedented. It was not his 
the West Indian colonies. He did not be-| intention to enter into details as to the 
lieve it was in the power of that House to | distress of these colonies, which had been 
apply any remedy of that description; but | frankly admitted by some hon. Members, 
the Government had carefully and anxiously | though denied by others, seeing that what 
considered what was most likely to alleviate | ever doubts might have existed before as 
the existing distress, and to restore pros-| to the extent of that distress, must have 
perity to their suffering fellow-subjects. | been removed by the speech of the hon, 
He heartily desired that, to whatever deci-| Gentleman behind him (Mr. Barkly)—st 
sion the House might come, that decision | least as to the particular colony of Guiana 
would conduce to the ultimate welfare of | But there were Gentlemen who assumed 
the colonists. He admitted that they had | that this distress was little worthy of eon- 
great claims on this country. They had/ sideration on the ground that it affected 
been true and faithful in all times and un-| only a limited portion of the community. 
der all circumstances; as their fellow-sub-| The noble Lord at the head of. the 
jects, they now looked to them, as they | Government was of this class, He had 
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stated at the outset of the debate, as 
3 sort of set-off against the distress 
of one portion of the community, that 
he had great satisfaction in beholding 
the almost luxurious ease which nine- 
tenths of the population of the West In- 
dies were at that time enjoying; and 
the noble Lord seemed to consider that 
while nine-tenths of the population were 
happy and comfortable, it mattered lit- 
tle what might be the fate of the miser- 
able tenth upon whom calamity was 
heavily pressing. He confessed that he 
did not consider this a very statesman- 
like view of the condition of a colony, to 
be satisfied as to the happiness of those 
who subsisted by the wages of their labour, 
when that was coupled with the ruin of 
those who employed them, and by whom 
alone wages could be paid. He would, 
however, press the House to consider that 
the distress was not confined to the landed 
proprietors, and that if they wished to pro- 
mote the permanent happiness of the nine- 
tenths, they must take immediate steps 
to relieve the higher classes. It was 
not necessary to enter into detailed 
statements as to the condition of the la- 
bouring population in the West Indian 
colonies; but it was on record that of 
the whole of that population only one- 
third were at present addicted to agri- 
cultural labour on the several estates of 
the colony; that two-thirds were dispersed 
in various parts, living upon their own 
means, availing themselves of the excel- 
lence of the climate and the fertility of 
the soil to lead a life of indolence and 
ease. He had himself communicated with 
persons of respectability, recently arrived 
from the colony of Jamaica, who had 
assured him that in that portion of the 
community which had divorced themselves 
from the cultivation of the land, there was 
a degree of retrogression in civilisation, 
a neglect of morality and of all means 
of education, a general immorality, an 
abandonment of all religious obligation, 
vhich were entirely inconsistent with the 
permanent happiness of any class what- 
ever. Neither was it only on the moral 
condition of that class of the population 
that this distress operated. It had, indeed, 
been stated in that debate, that there had 

n no expression of opinion on the part 
of the lower orders, as to the fact of the 
alleged distress pressing upon them. Those 
who attended to the concerns of Jamaica 
could not, however, be ignorant that there 
had been in that island a large public meet- 
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ing to represent the distress, which Gen- 
tlemen in that House thought applied only 
to the higher classes of society. On the 20th 
of April a meeting was held at Kingston, 
in Jamaica, at which many thousand per- 
sonsattended. It comprised personsof every 
order and of every class, merchants, trades- 
men, artisans, and the humblest labourers, 
all assembled together to express by resolu- 
tions, to be afterwards submitted to Parlia- 
ment, the distress under which they la- 
boured; and he might be permitted to 
adduce evidence which would be beyond 
exception in a question of this kind—he 
meant the speech of a Baptist missionary— 
one of that particular persuasion who were 
supposed, above all others, to be cognisant 
of the wants and feelings of the labouring 
population of Jamaica, and who had ob- 
tained that influence and knowledge by 
meritorious exertions to rescue them from 
the ignorance under which they laboured, 
and to impress upon them religious truth. 
The gentleman who addressed the meeting 
was evidently a man of strong feelings 
and great acquirements, and he made the 
following statement :— 


“‘ Tle came there because he felt for the distress 
and poverty which was prevailing to so fearful an 
extent around him. Once this land was the abode 
of peace, plenty, and contentment. Now, which- 
ever way he turned, he saw nothing but the gaunt 
spectres of distress, misery, and ruin. If he con- 
versed with the merchant, once wealthy and pros- 
perous, he could only hear language of mourning, 
lamentation, and woe. If he turned to the mid- 
dle classes, who once lived in a state of humble 
but happy sufficiency, he there found distress, 
poverty, and sorrow; if he regarded the labouring 
classes, he there found thousands destitute of em- 
ployment, their children crying for bread, whilst 
they had it not to give them. That very mor- 
ning his servant informed him that a gentleman 
wished to speak to him. He went to his back 
piazza, and saw a person as respectably dressed 
as himself, the only difference being that he wore 
white instead of black. He requested to be per- 
mitted to speak a word in private, and then, 
whilst tears of bitter anguish filled his eyes, he 
told him that his family were perishing for want 
of food—that he had one child at home dying, 
whilst the others were crying ouf for food. 
Gentlemen — said the reverend speaker — I 
knew that man; three years ago he was a 
respectable trademan, whose credit would have 
been good in this city for 1,000/., yet now for 
want of employment he has no other resource 
than to beg in order to keep his children from 
starving. And this was no solitary case, it was a 
fair sample of the whole. Misery was abounding 
in the community, and it behoved every individual 
to sink all political and party differences, and 
unite to obtain deliverance from the heavy ealami- 
ties which are impending over and threaten to in- 
volve all in one common destruction.” 


In another part of the same speech he 
2X 
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observed, on the peculiar and difficult posi- 
tion of one part of the labouring commu- 
nity— 

“ Again, look at the hundreds, and he might 
say thousands, of poor labouring men in the city 
who were out of employment, and, asa matter of 
course, in the greatest distress. He needed not 
to remind the meeting that the position of the 
working men in our towns was very different to 
the position of the labourers in the mountains; 
there they may by failure of cultivation lapse into 
a state of semibarbarism, but they could never 
be starved ; the country labourer could pick the 
fruit which grew in rich spontaneous luxuriance 
on the trees: he could dig his yams, and cut his 
plantains to eat ; he could go to the spring and 
obtain water to drink ; he could pick up wood to 
dress his food ; but here nothing is to be obtained 
without money; he cannot get a yam, cocoa, or 
plantain, no, not even a mango, without money ; 
he cannot obtain a shed to shelter him from the 
burning sun by day, or the unwholesome dews of 
night, without money; he cannot get a stick of 
wood to boil his pot, nor even a drop of water to 
cool his parching tongue, if he had not money. 
All this suffering, all this privation and misery, 
had been for months accumulating, and was now 
being endured in this city; and it was only be- 
cause the people were most submissive, patient, 
and enduring, that they had borne so much with 
so much silence—only because they were amongst 
the most loyal of Her Majesty’s subjects, that 
some outbreak had not before now attested the 
depth of their miseries.” 


Sugar Duties— 


When that was the situation of that por- 
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tion of the people of Jamaica who inha- 
bited the towns, and when this demoralised | 
state prevailed amongst the greater part | 
of those who inhabited the country, let it | 
not be said that nine-tenths were in a state | 
of prosperity and happiness disentitling | 
them to the indulgence and consideration | 
of Parliament. But the House had been 
told by the right hon. Gentleman who had | 
just sat down, that the abundance and 
cheapness of colonial produce was an es- | 
sential element in the happiness of the | 
people of this country. In that propo- | 
sition they were all agreed. The cheapen- | 
ing of the particular commodity of sugar | 
was an essential element in the prosperity 
and happiness of the people of this coun- 
try; but they did not mean by cheapness 
that depression of price which might be 
obtained by the destruction of the capi- 
tal of the individuals who produced the 
sugar. A cheapness thus obtained, though 
an undoubted temporary advantage, must 
lead hereafter to an advancement of price, | 
which would be so much the more diffi- 
cult to bear, because the people having 
been accustomed to large and extensive 
consumption, the aggravation of price 
would impose a privation previously un- 
known, He could not but think that the | 
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best mode of ensuring the continued cheap. 
ness of the commodity to the people of 
this country, would be to rescue the eolp. 
nies from the difficulties in. which the 
were placed, and thus to enable them am. 
ply to supply the general wants of the com. 
munity. Suppose, as a necessary conse. 
quence of the present state of things, that 
the produce of only one of our colonies in the 
West Indies was withdrawn from the mar. 
ket of the world—the produce of Jamaica, 
say from 30,000 to 40,000 tons—what 
would be the effect on the price of sugar; 
would it not rise to the price of former 
times? He spoke not without authority 
on this subject—we had a pregnant ex. 
ample before us in St. Domingo : when that 
island ceased to be a sugar-producing 
colony, a large quantity of produce was 
withdrawn from the market of the world, 
and what was the immediate consequence 
of that withdrawal? The average price of 
sugar rose to 65s. to 70s. per ecwt., and 
until the deficiency created by the destrue- 
tion of one colony had been supplied by 
the increased exertions of the British eolo- 
nies, the consumers of the commodity 
underwent suffering and hardship; and he 
was morally convinced — indeed it was 
capable of proof, that if ve did not, by our 
interference, prevent that abandonment of 
property which must necessarily be the 
result of the present distress, the price 
of sugar would be so enormous as to ope- 
rate disastrously on the working popula 
tion, whom it was proposed to benefit 
by the cheapness. He knew not if any 
Gentleman, in the consideration of this 
subject, had ever turned his attention to 


| the report made by the Committee of the 


House on West India distress in the 
year 1832. ‘That laid down distinctly 
what the real basis of compensation 
for the injurics which the colonies sus 
tained ought to be. It stated that the 
compensation ought to be limited to the 
enhancement of the cost of production 
which had been produced by the legisla 
tion of this country. He would apply the 
same principle to the present distress. He 
said that you, having enhanced the cost of 
production, were bound to make compen: 
sation to that extent. He knew the hon 
Member for Westbury would say that the 
cost of production in the West Indies was 
not greater than in Cuba. He had asserted, 
that the cost in Cuba was 17s. 8d. per ewts 
and that there was no reason to fear the 
competition of that colony. The hon 
Member’s calculations were corrected by 
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the hon. Member for Droitwich. How 
the hon. Gentleman, who knew perhaps, 
as well as any man, all the matters 
connected with the growth, produce, and 
prices of sugar, could say, that the cost of 
the production of sugar in Cuba was 
17s. 8d., seemed to him the most extraor- 
dinary thing that had occured in the de- 
bate. If he had looked at the market 
rice of sugar, he would have found that 
(Guba sugar sold in the British market for 
Qs., and, if to the cost price of 17s. 8d. 
he added the most moderate rate of freight, 
insurance, and other necessary charges, for 
bringing it to the British market, he would 
find the Cuba proprietor kindly selling his 
produce to us at a loss, and had been so 
doing for a considerable time. As to the 
cost of raising sugar in Jamaica, the hon. 
Gentleman said, that the accounts had 
been unfairly taken—that reference had | 
been made merely to the two years of 1846 
and 1847, one of which years was a year 
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of scarcity, and the expense was thereby 
considerably enhanced. He admitted that | 
one of those years was a year of scarcity, 
but the other year was one of uncommon | 
abundance; and as in the West Indies | 
there was a great variation of seasons, and | 
the seasons materially influenced the 
amount of production, and consequently 
the cost of production, it was not unrea- 
sonable to take two years, one of extreme 
abundance and another of extreme scar- 
tity. The House had heard many rea- 
sons why the colonies had no particular 
claim to relief. It was stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, that the Act of 1846 was a deli- 
berate and well-considered Act, and that 
on account of the consideration it had 
met with, it should not be materially 
altered. What were the facts with respect 
tothat Act? The right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite came into office on the 5th or 6th 
of July in that year, and on the 20th of 
July they came down to the House to pro- 
pose a total change in the system of law 
a affecting sugar, which had been for 
some time past in operation. They cut 
short the experiment that had previously 
been made, and was then in successful 
progress, after fourteen days’ considera- 
tion; at the time, too, when their delibe- 
rations must have been directed, not to 
the question of the sugar duties alone, but 
© all those other important questions 
vhich necessarily press upon Ministers 
ma change of Government. If he had 

to advise the right hon. Gentlemen, 
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he should certainly have recommended 
them, on so great and serious a subject, 
involving such vast interests, the pros- 
perity of so many classes, to have taken 
two or three months for due considera- 
tion; but they adopted the other alter- 
native, and in fourteen days pledged their 
existence as a Government, and the char- 
acter of Parliament, to the Sugar Bill of 
1846. He, for one, gave his assent to 
the measure, though brought forward un- 
der those circumstances; not that he ap- 
proved of the measure itself, but, think- 
ing that there was a possibility that the 
interests of the colonies might escape that 
destruction which many other Members 
foretold; and it appearing to him as it did 
to others that there was danger to the 
general interests of the empire from an- 
other change of Administration at that par- 
ticular period—he felt bound to maintain 
the national interest even at the risk of 
some misfortune to the colonies. He 
alluded to the mode in which the mea- 
sure had been brought forward, to prove 
that it did not obtain that degree of de- 
liberation to which a question of so much 
importance was entitled. And had they 
not at that moment before them the 
strongest proof of this on the part of 
those who brought in the measure? What 
was the first step they took with respect 
to the measure of 1846? Was it not one 
which showed that it had not been con- 
sidered with due deliberation ? They said, 
they had now found, after a year’s con- 
sideration, that by putting a charge on 
brown muscovado, and not upon brown 
clayed sugar, they had actually inflicted 
on the British colonist an injury which they 
never intended—that they had deprived 
him of the protection, which they thought 
he was entitled to, of 1s. 6d. per ewt. on 
every hundred-weight introduced up to 
the period at which he was speaking; and, 
therefore, when hon. Gentlemen objected 
to pecuniary compensation, let them re- 
member that by this want of due delibe- 
ration, and by the effect of the experience 
which hon. Gentlemen had since acquired, 
they now admitted that they had, in these 
two years, imposed on the colonies of this 
country a charge amounting to 700,0001. 
or 800,0007., which, if they had in 1846 
understood the difference between brown 
clayed and muscovado sugar, they never 
would have called upon the colonies to bear. 
The hon. Gentleman proposed to introduce 
the distinction now, and, therefore, he ad- 
mitted the previous injury and loss. It 
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had been stated by his right hon. Friend | try, a general impression that that ruin was 
behind him (Sir J. Graham), that the| the result of the principles of free trade, 
measure of 1846 had been favourable to| and material injury would be done ty 
the revenue. He admitted that it had/|those principles by the admitted failure 
been favourable to the revenue; it had in-| of your experiment. But he might ask, 
troduced, at a higher rate of duty, a con-|if affording increased protection to the 
siderable quantity of foreign sugar, which | sugar of the West Indies within certain 
could not otherwise have come into the| limits were itself a departure from the 
market; but it was a gain to the re- | principles of free trade, and in itself g 
venue of something like 700,000/. or| ground to assume that reaction had taken 
800,000/., taken out of the pockets of the | place, how did the Government answer for 
colonists. If the revenue had been bene- | the measure now on the table? How could 
fited, it had been benefited at the cost of | they avoid the charge of beginning the re. 
these colonies; and the loss thus sustained | action, and of setting an example for its 
by the colonies was one element of the| continuance? They profess to adhere 
distress under which they were now la-| strictly to the principle of the Bill of 
bouring. Another statement was, that the | 1846; but what is the fact? The duty, 
Act of 1846 had not encouraged the slave | which would have been 4s. 6d. under the 
trade. If his right hon. Friend had read | Bill of 1846, is to be raised to 7s, If the 
the evidence taken before the Committee | alteration of the protecting duty be an 
presided over by his noble Friend (Lord | abandonment of the principles on which 
G. Bentinck) which sat contemporancously | Parliament had hitherto acted, the charge 
with the one appointed to consider the! rested not on his hon. Friend, Sir J. Pa. 
slave trade itself, he would hardly have | kington, who brought forward the present 
made that statement. There was a wit-| Motion, nor on those who supported it, but 
ness examined, Captain Matson, a gentle-|on the Government who introduced this 
man who for six years consecutively was| measure. They had becn told, and that 
employed in suppressing the slave trade, | from a very high quarter, that all protee- 
partly on the coast of Africa, and partly | tion must necessarily be injurious to the 
in Cuba, and he said— | colonies, because it tended to increase the 

** Two years ago there was no such thing as price of wages. He thought this was the 
slave trade in Cuba; that it is only within these | answer which the noble Lord the Secretary 
last twelve months that there has been any slave | for the Colonial Department repeated over 


trade whatever.” at iG 4 
saa : and over again in all his answers to the 
He was asked if it was the alteration of | despatches he received from the West In- 


the law which had produced this change? | gies) He did not assent to the principle 
and his answer was— as true to the extent to which it had been 


| 
| 
} 


“Yes; it is the alteration in the demand for urged by the noble Lord. That high pro- 


a Me pee dihinie anaaha og thiak tection, so large as to give an inordinate 
for a year before that, there had not been more profit to the planter, might unduly ep- 
than one or two solitary instances of slaves being | hance the rate of wages, there was no 
landed in Cuba.” | doubt, because the labourer, seeing the 
He, therefore, did not think that Bill could | proprietor in the enjoyment of an extrava- 
now be defended, either on the ground of gant income derived from the produce of 
the deliberation with which it was passed, | his labour, naturally said, ‘ Allow me 4 
or on the ground of the contribution it had | share of it,’’ and a share in a larger pro- 
made to the revenue, or on that of having | portion than the proprietor might think 
had no effect on the slave trade. Another | just; but would not the same event hap- 
objection had been made to any plan of relief, | pen whenever the proprietor of this es 
namely, that if we now attempted, by means | tate should derive a profit, whether ac- 
of protection, to afford relief to the colo-| quired by protection, or the employment 
nies in the West Indies, we should thereby | of mechanical devices, or superior skill? 
create reaction, and abandon those princi-| It was the profit of the planter which 
ples of free trade which had been found to | guided the demand of the labourer. It 
be so generally beneficial. His right hon. | was not the amount of protection which 
Friend (Sir J. Graham) had justly observed | you gave him in his distress, but it was the 
that the dread of reaction was the absorb- | profit of the planter to which the labourer 
ing evil of the plan; for if it was admitted | would always look; and if they were to be 
that the colonies had been ruined, there | precluded from doing anything to benefit 
would necessarily be, throughout the coun- | the planter, lest the labourer should make 
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gn increased demand for wages, then they 
shut out the West Indies from the prospect 
of anything ever being done for them. On 
this theory, the estates must always re- 
main without profit to the capitalist, be- 
cause at any moment that the profit be- 
came reasonable, the labourer would require 
his wages to be raised in an undue pro- 
ortion. Indeed, if he was to believe 
the hon. Gentlemen who had spoken on 
this subject, the question of wages ap- 
peared to excite considerable difference of 
opinion. The right hon, Baronet the 
Member for Ripon, arguing very justly 
on the state of things in this country, 
laid it down as an axiom that high wages 
and low prices necessarily went together. 
The hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies laid it down as another 
ation that wages in the West Indies were 
not high enough, and that you required an 
increase of wages, inasmuch as high-priced 
skilled labour was essential to cheapness 
of production. These points had been so 
well answered already that he would not 
repeat the obvious reply to them. But 
they were told they were to rely on an in- 
crease of consumption for the advantage 
of those colonies. And here he must ad- 
dress himself to the hon. Member for 
Westbury, who gave a curious illustra- 
tion of the state of the West Indies. He 
said that if you gave protection, wages 
would be raised to such an amount that 
the labourer would enjoy the profit, and 
the planter would still remain in a state 
of ruin. Then, he asked, what had been 
the cause of the ruin under which the 
planters were labouring? It was, said he, 
because the Government had permitted the 
use of sugar in breweries—the effect of 
that measure was to bring in a quantity 
of sugar, and so greatly to encourage pro- 
duction as to cause the distress under 
which the planters were labouring. If 
that were true, what a happy situation 
must be that of a colonial planter! If 
he is unprotected, he is ruined by the 
influx of foreign sugar; if he is protected 
by his own Government, his labourers de- 
mand a price which renders him unable to 
cultivate his property to a profit. If con- 
sumption of his produce increase, the very 
Increase is a cause of ruin. If this were 
80, he was sure the hon. Gentleman would 
see the necessity of the compensation which 
was demanded—if they were in this pre- 
dicament that they could neither increase 
their produce nor reduce wages without 
loss, he called on the hon. Gentleman to 
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devise some plan by which the colonists 
were to be compensated for the unhappy 
alternative in which this result of the law 
had placed them. He would now come to 
the consideration of the plan which was 
actually before them; and here he must 
say, that when the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Labouchere) adverted to the proceed- 
ings of the Committee, he was a little sur- 
prised that he did not make a passing re- 
mark as to his own and the hon. Member 
for Westbury’s proceedings in that Com- 
mittee; that he did not explain to the 
House why they had so egregiously de- 
parted from the principle of compensation 
laid down in the resolution which was pre- 
pared by the one Gentleman and proposed 
by the other to the Committee. That Com- 
mittee unanimously came to the decision 
that the state of the West Indies was 
one of distress that required immediate re- 
lief. But the resolution of the right hon. 


Gentleman and his friends went far beyond 
The resolution proposed by him 


that. 
was— 

“‘ That it is incumbent on Parliament to grant 
relief to the sugar-growing colonies, and it should 
be afforded at once, and in such a way as to be 
made directly and effectually available to the 
actual planters themselves.” 


And that— 


“ Especial attention should be had in affording 
such relief to the necessity of placing the colonies 
in such a position as will ultimately enable them 
successfully to compete with the cheapest sugar- 
growing countries.” 

There were two things in this resolution. 
The first, that the relief should be imme- 
diate, and the other that it should be 
effectual, so as to enable the colonies to 
compete with the cheapest sugar-growing 
countries. Another position was also laid 
down in the resolution, and that was, that 
‘** those possessions which were suffering 
from high wages and a want of labour” 
should be entitled to particular considera- 
tion. He was now stating what the views 
of those Gentlemen were, and then he 
would show how far they were carried out 
by the Government. [Mr. LABoucHERE : 
You will remember that I only moved this 
resolution as the basis of a report.] He 
understood that the right hon. Gentle- 
man did move what in his opinion was a 
fit basis of a report; or, in other words, 
that the report was to embody the resolu- 
tion. We had got, then, so far as this, 
that the resolution required the relief to be 
immediate, to be effectual, and to be given 
to particular colonies according to the ex- 
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tent to which they were suffering from 
high wages and want of labour. The hon. 
Member for Kinsale said, that nothing 
could be more unjust than giving relief 
generally to all the colonies; and he pre- 
sumed, therefore, that he would vote against 
the Motion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer on this occasion, because that 
which he thought so essential had been 
entirely abandoned by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The measure before the House 
applied equally to all colonies. There was 
only one other point to be considered in 
deciding as to the mode of relief, and 
that was the time during which the relief 
should be afforded. He would now read 
the resolution of the right hon. Gentleman, 
which applied to this subject. It stated— 

“That when the rate of wages shall be fairly 
adjusted to the altered state of the market, and 
such an efficient control obtained over the labour- 
ers’ exertions as competition for employment in a 
sufficiently supplied labour market is likely to af- 
ford ;” 


Sugar Duties— 


—then it was expected the cost of sugar 
would undergo proper reduction, and the 
colonists would be in a condition to com- 
pete with other countries. Observe, they 
were not to afford this relief for two years 
or three years, but to afford it till there 
should be sufficient competition for employ- 
ment, and a sufficiently supplied labour 
market to enable the planter to compete 


with those of other countries; and, there- | 


fore, it was clearly at that time in the con- 
templation of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
particularly of those on whose behalf he 
acted, that the advantages to the colonies 
should be continued until the period should 
arrive at which you had been able to place 
the labour market in the colonies in such 
a situation as to enable them fairly to 
compete with the other sugar colonies in 
the world. Having made that statement, 
the House would at once perceive how very 
short of that proposition was the one now 
before them. 
position with the views then expressed by 
the right hon. Gentleman, he could not 
but entertain an opinion that there must 
have been some conflict of opinion amongst 
those who were called upon to consider the 
question—that there were those who took 
favourable views of the just claims of the 
colonies, who admitted their claims to com- 
pensation for injuries; whilst others, of the 


severer school, adhering to the rigid doc- | 


trine of political economy, forbade any re- 
lief to be afforded which was not justified 
by the strictest adherence to those doc- 
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Indeed, comparing the pro- | 
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trines; and, in the conflict of opinions, ¢on. 
cessions were made, from time to time, 
until they brought out as a measure the 
caput mortuum now before the House, Jp 
| judging of the plan of the Government, how 
far it was calculated to meet the distress, 
| we must consider what was the position of 
| the colonies at the time the recommenda. 
| tion of the Committee was made—what ad. 
| vantages they enjoyed at the very time 
| when they were admitted to be fast sinking 
|into ruin. At the time when this resoly. 
tion was proposed by the Government, the 
colonies were in the enjoyment of a pro. 
| tecting duty of 6s. a ewt.; the colonies 
had also the enjoyment of admission to 
|the breweries, which he understood was 
‘to be continued to them; but these ad. 
| vantages were greatly counterbalanced by 
that other provision in the Act which 
jrequired that the duty should annually 
|diminish by an amount of ls. 6d. Now 
| he need not tell any commercial man that 
| of all the evils which could attend a com. 
| mercial dealer, the worst. of all was the 
| having to bring his produce into a falling 
| market; that it deranged all the calcula- 
| tions of industry and of profit; and yet that 
| was the very measure which, by this pro- 
| ceeding, the Government entailed upon 
| those who grew sugar in the British colo- 
| nies for the market of this country. They 
came constantly into the falling market, 
and must, from the necessity of the case, 
| have to dispose of the produce on the mo- 
ment of its arrival, not with reference to 
the duty which existed at the time, but to 
that of the ensuing year. Observe, on 
the contrary, the situation of the foreign 
competitor. He came into a rising mar- 
ket—that which was most favourable to 
the dealer—whilst the colonist came into 
that which was falling. He had no 
doubt that this particular circumstance, 
added to the mistake which Government 
had committed, had materially contributed 
to the distress which had taken place. 
What measures did the Government pro- 
pose in order to relieve this distress? 
They offered, in the first instance, a loan 
of 500,000/. on the security of the revenues 
of the colonists. Really there was some- 
thing ludicrous in a proposition stated in 
that manner. They knew perfectly well 
that the colonial revenue was in a state of 
‘almost annihilation; that the distress of 
the landed proprietors, from whom the re- 
| venue was chiefly obtained, either directly 
| from the land itself, or indirectly by the con- 
sumption of exciseable commodities, was eX- 


} 
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eedingly severe; and that the revenue now | assurance that the measure would be effec- 
raised in the colonies was indequate to meet | tually carried out, he felt it impossible to 
their necessary expenses; and, insufficient | take it into account. He certainly thought 
asit was, they knew that even that revenue | the plan of the Government fell extremely 
yas fast dwindling away. Therefore, when | short of the expectations which he had been 
they told him that this loan was to be made | led to form, considering especially the diffi- 
om the condition that security should be | culties with which the colonies were sur- 
given both for the repayment of capital and | rounded, and the necessity which existed, if 
interest, he could not help saying that the | they were to remain valuable possessions of 
promise might sound very well in this | the Crown, that immediate means should 
country, where the case of the colonies | be found to extricate them from those difli- 
was but ill understood; but in the colonies | culties in which the previous legislation of 
the proposal would be felt something like | Parliament had placed them. Although 
a mockery. He further considered that he was not prepared to say that the adop- 
ifthere was a doubt, as there was a grave | tion of a duty of 10s. per ewt. on sugar 
oe, as to the possibility of usefully em-| was the proper or the only mode of af- 
ploying 500,000/. in the introduction of | fording relief to the colonial interest, yet, 


labourers, especially when it was remein- | 
bered that the Under Secretary for the | 
Colonies said that if he had it in his hands, | 
he would not know where to get a single | 
man— [Mr. Hawes: No,no!] He cer- | 
tainly so understood the hon. Gentleman. 
But if there was a doubt, and if they con- 
sented to take insufficient security—for if 
they gave the money they would do so— 
he could not but think that it would be} 
prudent to extend the terms upon which 
the loan should be granted, and that part 
of it should go to the introduction of those 
improvements in cultivation or machinery 
which might supersede in a great degree 
the use of labour; not that he undervalued 
the system of immigration, if labour could 
be obtained, but because he doubted whe- 
ther labour could be so obtained. For, he 
believed that in the present disposition of 
the colonial labourers, the example of a 
class who would labour, and the know- 
ledge on the part of the negro population 
that in those seasons when advantage was 
taken of the planter to raise prices, la- 
bour could be obtained in other quarters, 
would be attended with beneficial conse- 
quences. He believed to that extent im- 
migration would be very useful. With re- 
spect to the additional protection offered 
to the colonies, it was only ls. per ewt. 
above that given at the time that the colo- 
nies were pronounced unable to maintain 
themselves, and, unless accompanied by 
other measures, was but a small and in- 
adequate attempt at relief. If the Go- 
vernment should succeed in effecting a re- 
duction of the duty on rum, of which from 
certain symptoms in that House, as well as 
from certain rumours out of doors, there 
seemed considerable doubt, some advan- 
tage would accrue to the producer as well 
as to the consumer ; yet, till he had some 





when the question was before the House 
whether they would or would not ap- 
prove the plan which Government had 
proposed, he had no hesitation in giv- 
ing that vote by which alone he could 
mark his disapproval of the plan proposed 
by Government. Perhaps it might be 
that ona subject of this kind he might feel 
his personal interests involved, and his 
opinion might be subject to that suspicion 
which attached to those who spoke on 
questions which touched their personal in- 
terests. But he could assure the House 
that he had endeavoured on all occasions 
on which this subject had been under con- 
sideration to divest himself of such feel- 
ings. The noble Lord told the House that 
he recurred with pride to the part which he 
took in the emancipation of the negroes in 
1834. It was an honest pride which led 
the noble Lord to bear in mind that he 
had been one of the Ministers by whom that 
measure had been forwarded. He acknow- 
ledged the honour which such a position 
eonferred on the noble Lord. But, on the 
other hand, the noble Lord would admit 
that those who possessed property in those 
eolonies—that those who had endeavoured, 
while slavery was in existence, to alleviate 
its pressure—that those who, having re- 
ceived the compensation, applied it to the 
purpose of rendering the negroes happy 
and useful labourers on the estates where 
they had formerly been slaves—had also 
a higher merit to which they could lay 
claim—not merely that of men embarked 
in a great work of benevolence, but of 
those who attained the object in view at a 
great personal sacrifice—a sacrifice which 
tended to ennoble even an act of kindness, 
and which entitled them, he would not 
say to the benevolent, but to the just, con- 
sideration of Parliament. Acts of the Le- 
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gislature had led to consequences which 
imposed on it obligations which he did not 
think this country could refuse to fulfil 
without a violation of public faith. To 
the colonists it was indifferent in what 
form a measure of justice was conceded. 
They cared not whether it was in the 
shape of a reduction of duty or of grants 
of money, or in any other shape which 
the state of the finances and of the coun- 
try rendered expedient. But they did 


Sugar Duties— 


think that they were entitled to imme- | 


diate and efficient relief. It was not, 


moreover, a matter of indifference to the | 


empire whether the prosperity of those 
portions of the British empire should be 
maintained, or whether they should become 
deserts, to be at some future period, when 
Parliament awakened from its lethargy, 
resettled and repeopled at as much ex- 
pense of life and treasure as had been in- 
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conflicts that convulsed Europe in the 
course of the last century—I recollect dyp. 
ing the last century, in 1783, on the de. 
claration of independence by many pro. 
vinees of this country, these colonies re. 
mained united to us, and stood faithfyl 
under all temptations to revolt. I 1 
member that during that greater conflie 
which ended with the downfall of Napo. 
leon, these colonies, on many occasions, 
bore the brunt of the storm of war—that 
|they were the conductors by which its 
‘fury was diverted from our shores, [| 
recollect that in our failures and defeats, 
as they had shared in our victories, they 
| shared in our dejection. No, I will not do 
them the injustice to say they were ever 
| dejected and dispirited. They had the 
| spirit of Englishmen, and saw in defeat 
| and failure only a motive for renewed exer- 
‘tions. Their determination was only the 





eurred when they were originally estab-| more confirmed to uphold the honour and 
lished. On these grounds he felt that the| power of the empire. I approach this 
measure proposed by Her Majesty’s Go-| question, then, with the deep feeling that 
vernment was not sufficient to meet the | those higher considerations ought to pre- 
object for which it was proposed, and he| vail over mere pecuniary and material in- 
had no hesitation in voting for the Amend-| terests. Independently of these, there are 
ment. | social considerations of a yet higher order. 

Sir R. PEEL: Mr. Speaker, I should} I utterly reject the argument that because 


most imperfectly express my feelings if,|95 per cent of the population of those 
in the course of the observations I am| colonies are prospering, we can safely ne- 
about to make, I were to come to a con-| glect the interests of the remaining 5 per 


clusion, or even to utter a word, which| cent. The smaller the proportion of the 
should appear to imply indifference to| white population, the more important isit 
the condition of our transmarine posses-| for the great purposes of civilisation that 
sions. With the depressed condition of} we should cherish that population. What- 
our colonies—with the difficulties and em-| ever may be the temporal prosperity of 


barrassments of those who are immediately 
connected with them in yarious relations, 
I feel the deepest sympathy; and sorry 
should I be justly to incur the reproach 


directed. by the hon. Member for the Uni- | 


versity of Oxford (Sir R. H. Inglis) against 


the negro population of the West Indies, 
'I cannot conceive a greater misfortune to 
the cause of civilisation, refinement, and 
humanity, than the decay and ruin of the 
white population. The white population 
| forms a barrier against the encroachments 


some, that they are disposed to prefer|of barbarism. If that white population 
mere pecuniary and material interests to| were annihilated, the cause of civilisation, 
the higher considerations of public policy| of religion, of growing refinement, would 
which are interwoven with this great ques-| suffer in an incalculable degree. It is with 
tion. I consider it would be utterly incon- | such feelings—with a deep conviction of 
sistent with the spirit by which a great| the importance of these colonies, taking 
empire has been founded—utterly inconsis- | the warmest interest in their welfare, cher- 
tent with the spirit by which a great em-| ishing the deepest sympathy with. their 
pire can be maintained—were we now, in a/ present distress—that I approach the dis- 
time of colonial depression and distress, to| cussion of this great question. The se 


{ 
| 


enter into cold calculations whether it is | verity of their distress is admitted on all 
for the pecuniary interest of this country to| hands. On all hands a sincere desire exists 
maintain our connexion with the colonies. | to provide, if possible, a remedy for that 
I repudiate all such considerations. I re-| distress. To any of the ordinary objec- 
member that those colonies have long| tions to special interference on our part in 
been identified with us—lI recollect that favour of the colonies, I am not dis 


they stood by our side during the great | to attach importance. I have always felt 
! 
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that the case of the colonies is a peculiar 
me; that on account of our past legisla- 
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the relief of the West Indies?”” To that 
demand you must give an answer. The 
tion, they have a claim to be exempt from | noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) can give 
miles which are justly applied to ordinary | an answer to the colonists. It is contained 
eases. 1 shall not oppose to the interests | in the resolutions of his Committee. I 
of the colonies those of the consumers in| have read the proceedings of that Com- 
this country : first, because the interests of | mittee. Occupied as I have been by other 
the consumer are coincident with those of | Committees and by other business, yet, 
those colonies; and, secondly, because no| from the great importance of the noble 
interest of a merely pecuniary character | Lord’s Committee, I have read the whole 
ought to prevail against those higher in-| of the evidence taken; and no considera- 
terests which affect the welfare of the/| tion shall prevent me from expressing the 





empire. 

The severity of colonial distress being 
aimitted, a proposal is made by the Go- 
yernment for the remedy of that distress. 
That proposal is met by a proceeding jus- 
tiiable, possibly, under certain circum- 
stances, but, at least, of a novel kind. It 
is proposed by the hon. Member for Droit- 
wich that we should assent to a resolution, 
the effect of which is to refuse considera- 
tin of the plan offered by Her Majesty’s 
Government—to send it back as utterly 
inefficient and inept—to say, in substance, 
to the Government, ‘* Take back your 


plan; it is so impossible to amend it that | 


we will not even listen to it. Take it 
away, and return with’ a better plan; if 


you do not, there are others who are ready 


topropose one.’’ You, who support this 
resolution, object to the present law. You 
are not content to be passive. You are 
not content with inaction. You admit 


|opinion that a flood of light has been 
thrown upon the position of the West In- 
dia colonies which could not have been 
| thrown upon it unless that Committee had 
| been presided over by a Chairman bring- 
|ing to the performance of his duty the 
assiduity, the zeal, and the knowledge 
which were displayed by the noble Lord. 
Now, the noble Lord is ready to propose 
a resolution which justifies him in rejecting 
the plan of the Government. That resolu- 
tion would, no doubt, correspond with the 
draught of the report prepared by the 
noble Lord, but negatived by the Commit- 
tee. The noble Lord, therefore, can per- 
sonally fulfil the expectations which will 
be raised in the West Indies by the House 
assenting to the Amendment of my hon. 
| Friend. But, unless this House has some- 
|thing effectual to propose — something 
|much more effectual than the plan sug- 
| gested by the Government—the result of 


| 





that some decisive step is necessary—that | our adopting the Amendment of my hon. 
the present law must be altered; but you | Friend will only be to aggravate the feel- 
refuse to enter on the consideration of | ing of disappointment which the colonists 


that plan which is proposed to you by the 
Government. Now, recollect the state of 
the West Indian colonies—recollect they 


are suffering great distress; that they are | 


impatient for a remedy; that they are look- 
ing to you to satisfy their expectations on 
that head. This resolution of my hon. 
Friend implies that the distress can be 
remedied by legislation. The resolution 
has no import if it cannot. It assumes 
that those calamities which have befallen 
the West Indies, or the Mauritius, or the 


| already experience. If we assent to the 
| resolution of my hon. Friend (Sir James 
| Pakington), what is it that we intend to 
offer to the West India body by way of 
relief 2. Can we revert to the measure of 
1845? Can we again establish the distine- 
| tion between sugar the produce of slave 
‘labour, and sugar the produce of free la- 
| bour ? Sir, I, for one, deeply regret that a 
further experiment was not made of that 
measure. I am not satisfied with the ar- 
|gument that the opening of the market 





East Indies, are not beyond the reach of| of Great Britain and Ireland to slave- 
legislation—that the case admits of a re-| grown sugar was of no advantage to 
medy, but that the Government remedy is | those who produce it. Iam not satisfied 
not the true one. Now, if you carry that | with the argument that the vacuum caused 
resolution, there* will be great triumph. | by our diverting free-labour sugar from the 
The vote will be wafted to the colonies on| Continent was immediately supplied by 
Wings swifter than those of the wind; but| slave-labour sugar, and that therefore the 
the very first mail that returns will bring | exclusion of slave-labour sugar from the 
this demand, ‘‘ What are those more et-| British market was no discouragement to 


feetual remedies which you, who are par- 
ties to this resolution, have to propose for 


the production of slave-labour sugar. 
Whatever our theoretical reasoning on 
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the subject may be, the undoubted fact is | 
that encouragement was given both in Cuba 
and in Brazil to the production of slave- 
grown sugar by the measure which ad- 
mitted it into the British market. The 
planters connected with those colonies did 
consider the admission of their produce 
into the English market a practical benefit; 
they considered the direct and immediate 
admission of the article into the British 
market a greater advantage to them than 
any indirect benefit which they might re- 
ceive from the filling up of the vacuum in 
the markets of the Continent. If I had had 
the direction of the councils of Her Ma- 
jesty at that period, I certainly would have 
advised a more extended trial of the mea- 
sure of 1845. In 1846 a change of Go- 
vernment took place, and I assented to the 
measure proposed by the noble Lord for 
the admission of slave-grown sugar. I as- 
sented to it upon the grounds fully ex- 
plained by me—grounds in a great degree 
connected with the state of parties at the 
time, and the public evils if that state of 
parties of another change of Government 
within the period of six weeks. But I did 
not give that vote merely from a desire on 
general grounds to arrest the evils of 
another change of Administration. I did 
not exclude from my consideration the 
special interests of the colonies, as they 
could be affected by that change. A pro- 
tracted conflict on this very question must 
be the result; and who could doubt that 
the great alterations made in 1845 and 
1546 in our commercial code by the fur- 
ther application of the principles of free 
trade to many articles of foreign produce, 
would have rendered the struggle to ex- 
empt the produce of our sugar colonies 
from the application of those principles one 
of very doubtful issue. Could any Govern- 
ment then to be constituted have given an 
assurance to the British colonial proprietor 
that slave-labour sugar would be perma- 
nently excluded from the British market ? 
Impossible. The very fact of the defeat 
of a Government upon the sugar question 
would have totally changed the position of 
that question. Their successors could 
only have proposed an annual Sugar Bill. 
Every year there would have been a re- 
newal of the question. Every year the 


Sugar Duties— 


colonists would have been dreading the 
issue of this continual conflict, while the 
inhabitants of Cuba and and Brazil, on 
the other hand, would have hoped that 
its result would be the admission of their 
produce into the British market. 


The 
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noble Lord proposed a permanent Sugar 
Bill, having this good effect at least that 
it terminated that annual conflict which 
would have ensued on the subject of the 
sugar duties, had no such measure been 
introduced. Had we defeated the Bill of 
1846, what would have been the conse. 
quence? The certainty of the future 
struggle would have prevented the ap- 
plication of of capital in the colonies; jt 
would have deferred the establishment of 
an improved system of culture and of com. 
mercial confidence. These were the consi- 
derations, as well as an unwillingness to 
disturb the Government under the yery 
peculiar circumstances under which they 
had assumed power, which induced me to 
consent to the measure of 1846. I must 
now consider the principle of that measure 
finally settled. Can you now re-establish a 
difference between the produce of free la. 
bour and the produce of slave labour? 
The Crown, acting upon the advice of its 
Ministers, has admitted the produce of 
Cuba upon the footing of the produce of 
Venezuela and the United States. It 
has acknowledged the claim of Spain, 
founded on treaty, to have the produce 
of Cuba so admitted. I do not perceive 
in the report of the Committee, or in the 
resolutions of the noble Lord (Lord G, 
Bentinck), any advice to re-establish the 
distinction between sugar the produce of 
free labour, and sugar the produce of slave 
labour. The noble Lord himself, one of 
the ablest and warmest advocates of the 
West India interest, sees the insuperable 
difficulties in the way of re-establishing 
that difference. But this is a most serious 
consideration. It compels me to banish 
from the minds of the West India colonists 
that hope which the hon. Baronet (Sir RB. 
H. Inglis) is willing to cherish, namely, 
that the distinction admitted by the Act of 
1845 can, after being destroyed, be again 
established, between free-labour sugar 
and slave-labour sugar. I have not that 
hope then to hold ont to the West Indies. 
I have felt it my duty to consider every 
other measure that has been suggested 
which may be thought likely to afford them 
relief. I will take one that has been 
suggested by the Committee—I mean the 
reduction of the colonial expenditure. I 
must at once declare that after having read 
the evidence laid before the Committee, 
it has left an impression upon my mind 
that the colonial expenditure does admit 
of very great reduction. The public es 
tablishments of many of the colonies are 


Adjourned 
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funded upon a scale of imperial dignity. | sure against the present Government in 


When I review the enormous expenditure, | particular. 


especially in the Mauritius and Jamaica, 
Jam prepared to hold out to the colonists 
this prospect of relief, at least, that there 


shall be, as there ought to be, a most | 
determined attempt to reduce the public | consideration to this subject. 


expenditure within the narrowest limits 
compatible with the welfare of the colonies 
themselves. 
ay time, but more especially at this 
time of their distress, for keeping up any 
expenditure not necessary for their welfare. 
| wish to see the alliance between the co- 
lies and the mother country maintained 
and cherished. I wish to recognise the 
colonists as subjects of the Queen, entitled 
to every sympathy and consideration to 
which the inhabitants of Lancashire or 
Yorkshire are entitled—with the same 
caim that a wise economy shall be en- 
forced as the rule of government. I say a 
wise economy, for mere parsimony might 
be injurious to their best interests: it would 
be miserable economy, for instance, for 
the sake of saving some 2,000l. a year, to 
deprive your colonies of the services in the 
administration of colonial affairs of such 
men as Lord Dalhousie, Lord Harris, and 
Lord Elgin. A niggardly reward to men 
of their eminence would be injurious to 
the colonists themselves. I doubt, however, 
whether it would not be just, speaking of 
the salaries of the governors of the colo- 
nies, that this country should take upon 
itself the payment of them, rather than 
impose that charge upon the colonies them- 
selves. Having reference to imperial rather 
than to colonial considerations, this country 
should, I think, sustain the charge of the 
salaries of the governors. The governors 
of your colonies should be independent of 
the colonists, so far as concerns the pecu- 
niary remuneration of their labours. They 
should be able to give a free and un- 
biassed opinion on all measures calculated 
to favour the colonists, without being sus- 
pected of seeking any reward for their 
liberality. They should also be in a po- 
sition to overrule the wishes of those over 
whom they are placed, when a sense of pub- 
lie duty requires it, without running the 
risk of having their worldly fortunes im- 
paired. With respect to the remaining por- 
tion of the colonial establishments—I, for 
one, would consent to any reduction of ap- 
pointments or salaries which is consistent 
with the proper governing of the colonies. 
But while I thus speak, I beg to be under- 
stood as not by any means implying cen- 





There is no justification at | 





I speak solely for the public 
interest, and am perfectly ready to take 
any blame which may justly attach to the 
Government preceding that of the noble 
Lord, for not having given more early 
I cannot 
but think that if subordinate colonial 
offices were made more accessible to the 
natives of the colonies—men acquainted 
with their local interests and wants— 
those offices would still be objects of ambi- 
tion even with considerably reduced emo- 
luments. Let me not, however, be un- 
derstood to mean that you are to confine 
offices in the colonies to native colonists. 
It is desirable that there should be some 
who, exempt from local prejudices, may 
serve as a check on others connected by 
birth, or purely local ties, with the colo- 
nies. But these enormous salaries at- 
tached to almost all the offices under that 
of governor appear to me to admit of a 
great reduction. I apprehend that this has 
been admitted by the Government, and that 
they are prepared to make every retrench- 
ment consistent with the welfare of the 
colonies. I did not understand that means 
of relief to be excluded from their general 
plan. With respect to the police laws for 
the purpose of preventing squatting and 
vagrancy, whatever you can do, consist- 
ently with justice and the real freedom of 
the negro labourer, ought to be done. 
How this can be done it may be extremely 
difficult to determine, without the advan- 
tages of local knowledge and experience. 

I will now review the grievances alleged 
by the colonists themselves, and that which 
they demand by way of relief. I will take 
the petition which was presented to this 
House by planters, merchants, and others, 
of Hanover, in the island of Jamaica, so 
recently as December, 1847. They de- 
mand the removal of all discriminating 
duties which their fellow-subjects in Great 
Britain retain for the protection of their 
own produce. They say that the British 
distiller, in addition to the advantage he 
enjoys over the West Indians, by their 
distance from the market, has a protec- 
tion against colonial rum of 9d. a gallon. 
I understand, that among the measures 
contemplated by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, a reduction of the differential duty 
from 9d. to 4d. is in contemplation. I 
cannot, therefore, hold out to the colonists 
any hope of any greater reduction of the 
differential duty than that proposed by 
the Government, I apprehend the Go- 
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vernment will have some serious diffi- 
culties to contend with in carrying even 
that amount of reduction. But so far as 
the amount is concerned, there appears a 
disposition on the part of the Government 
to give in that respect a full measure of 
relief. The next ground upon which it 
is alleged that their fellow-subjects in 
Great Britain retain protection which is 
denied to them is this:— 


Sugar Duties— 


“The British shipowner is protected by the 

navigation laws, and compels your memorialists 
to pay a freight nearly double the amount they 
would pay if they were permitted to ship in other 
vessels. A large amount of American shipping 
leaves the island of Jamaica in ballast, and but 
for the protection afforded to the British ship- 
owner, your memorialists would obtain their 
staves, provisions, and other American commo- 
dities at a cheaper freight, as well as transmit 
their sugar and rum.” 
That appears to me a very reasonable 
complaint; but it is rather discouraging to 
those by whom that complaint is admitted 
to be just, and who are seeking to apply a 
remedy, to be told by other parties repre- 
senting the same interests— 

“ The repeal of the navigation laws will be of 

no benefit to us ; the producers of sugar in Cuba 
and Brazil will derive greater advantage than we 
shall from the repeal of those laws.” 
Now, when I find that so lately as De- 
eember, 1847, the inhabitants of Hanover, 
in Jamaica, distinctly declared that, on ac- 
count of the navigation laws, they pay for 
freights nearly double what their com- 
petitors pay; and when, being willing 
to apply a remedy, we are told it is not 
worth having—lI will pause before I am a 
party to the holding out of very sanguine 
expectations as to the power of Parliament 
to afford relief to the colonists. 

It is difficult at the present moment to 
take any general view of the position of 
the West India coionies, and of the mea- 
sures that can be adopted for their relief, 
because one great element in the consider- 
tion of the case is wanting. It is un- 
certain what course ought to be taken with 
respect to the squadron placed on the coast 
of Africa for the suppression of the slave 
trade. A Committee is now sitting which 
has taken important evidence on that sub- 
ject, and it is greatly to be wished that in 
discussing this question we had before us 
the evidence, the opinion of the Committee, 
and the intentions of the Government. A 
large expense is borne by this country for 
the maintenance of the squadron on the 
African coast. Suppose we find that the 
squadron is, in point of fact, ineffectual for 
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|the purpose for which it is destined; yp 
should still be compelled to maintain a eer. 
tain amount of force in consequence of oy 
engagements with America and Franeg, 
Nevertheless, if we could convince thoss 
Powers that we do not seek to be relieyaj 
from our engagements on account of pecy. 
niary considerations, but bond fide because 
the united squadron has proved to be of 
little avail, it is not impos-'*'s that we 
and our allies might mutuali, © iieve each 
other from existing obligations, and enter 
into some new arrangement which might 
more effectually attain the object which all 
have in view. I give no positive opinion 
on this point. I greatly fear that the 
sudden withdrawal of the united squadron 
from the African coast would increase the 
evils of the slave trade; but not having 
access to the evidence which has been 
taken before the Committee, I will not 
venture to express a positive opinion. If, 
however, we could make a material saving 
by the withdrawal of our squadron from 
the coast of Africa, this country would 
probably be willing to apply a considerable 
portion of the sum thus saved to other 
means, if such can be devised, more effec- 
tual for the suppression of the slave trade, 
Any view of the present condition of the 
West Indies, must be, I repeat, necessarily 
imperfect whilst uncertainty prevails as to 
the ultimate decision with respect to this 
branch of the question. 

Two suggestions for the relief of the 
colonies are offered: one, that a great in- 
crease in the supply of labour shall take 
place by immigration; the other, that as- 
sistance shall be given to the West India 
colonies by means of protecting duties. 
With respect to immigration I understand 
the Government to admit the principle of 
the measure, and to propose that this 
country shall provide the means, by way of 
loan, of increasing the supply of Jabour in 
the colonies. I understand that 500,000. 
are to be advanced for that purpose. 
Though I do not attach the importance 
which some do to an increased supply of 
labour, I cannot go quite so far on the 
other side as the Under Secretary ‘for 
the Colonies, who said, by way of en- 
couraging us to grant the money, “If I 
had this 500,0002. I should not know how 
to apply a shilling of it.” Nevertheless, 1 
do not attach such importance as some 
do to an increased supply of labour. What 
are the facts of the case? The hon. 
Member for Bristol, whose evidence 





very important, says that he is not col 
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fdent in the efficacy of an increased sup- 
ly of Jabour. The hon. Member states 
that there are in the West Indies about 
3 milion of inhabitants coloured and white, 
and that the annual produce of sugar is 
only 140,000 hogsheads, That statement 
seems to furnish conclusive proof that there 
js in the West Indies labour enough; the 
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after their departure from Africa. If, 
however, the Government were to under- 
take the sole management of an extensive 
scheme of immigration, it appears to me 
| that such a scheme, wanting the nice tact 
|which accompanies individual speculation, 
would end in disappointment. Facilitate, 
if you will, the operations of individuals 





only question is, how to take advantage of | whose particular estates require the immi- 
the existing supply. It is proposed to | gration of negroes, taking, at the same 
stimulate the exertions of the present si om every precaution against abuse on 
bourers in the West Indies by the impor-| the coast of Africa—against the possibi- 
tation of fresh labourers. It is contended | lity of originating a new slave trade; but 
that this will operate as a moral check | this, in my opinion, should be the exent of 
upon idleness, and that when the present | active interference on the part of the Go- 
labourers find that fresh labourers are about | vernment. 

to be introduced, they will be willing to} Although the sum of half a million is 
vork themselves. It surely will require | demanded by Government, I hope they will 
the utmost tact to apply this species of | not insist peremptorily on applying it ex- 


moral check. It appears to me that the 
importation of thousands of Coolies, or of | 
negroes from the coast of Africa, for the | 
purpose of inducing resident labourers to | 
work is rather a clumsy process. Suppose | 
you effect your object, what is the result ? | 
Can the additional labourers obtain full | 
employment ? You have added to the re- | 
sident population of the colonies a number | 
of strangers—brought thousands of miles | 
from their homes—severed from all their | 
natural connexions—unaccustomed to the 
labour they are to be employed in—not 
because there was a real scarcity of labour 
—but that the immigrant might serve as | 
acheck on the idleness of others. Well, 
suppose the check to be effectual—suppose 
that by these means you succeed in in- 
ducing the resident population to work— 
you must have a superabundant supply of | 
labour, and the unfortunate persons you | 
have persuaded to immigrate will be un- 
able to obtain full employment. If you} 
are to have immigration at all, it ought | 
surely to be the result of private specula- | 
tion. We ought, indeed, to take every 


| have been horrible. 


clusively to the purposes of immigration; 
but that if they should be satisfied that 
there are other means by which relief may 
be more effectually given to the West 
India colonies than by immigration, they 
will not hesitate to apply the money, or 
a portion of it, in that way. It appears 


| to me that there are modes by which relief 


can be more efficaciously administered than 
by the encouragement of immigration. 
The evidence respecting the immigration 


| of the Coolies presents details most painful 


in respect to their condition on their arri- 
val in the colonies, whilst it is evident that 
their sufferings during the voyage must 
If, then, Government 
admit the principle of affording pecuniary 
aid to the West India colonies, the mode 
in which that relief may be most effectively 
supplied ought to be left fully open to con- 
sideration. Some colonies are labouring 


| under great difficulties, owing to the want 


of irrigation and drainage. In others, great 
advantage would result from applying re- 


medies against drought. Upon these points 
| we have very important evidence from a 


gpm against abuse in conducting | British Peer, and a great proprietor in Ja- 
that speculation. We ought to determine | maica, recently returned to this country 


from what part of the African coast ne- 
groes might be brought. 
certain what parts of the African coast are 
inhabited by free negroes capable of form- 
ing a judgment on the question put before 
them—capable of understanding the na- 
ture of a contract. The Government ought 
to take upon itself the responsibility of en- 
tering into communication with the sove- 
reigns or individuals at the head of tribes, 
and explaining to them the object for 
which immigration to the West Indies is 
desired, and should also take on itself the 
tesponsibility of protecting the negroes 


We should as- | 


| from the colonies—Lord Howard de Wal- 
den. We have also the evidence of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Rochester (Mr. 
Bernal). He complained, by the by, the 
other night, of the slumbers of the noble 
Lord on the Treasury bench, and is him- 
self indulging in a nap. 


“ 


Hance veniam petimusque damusque vicis« 
sim.’” 


Lord Howard de Walden states, that there 
is a district between Kingston and Spanish 
Town where a great deal of the finest land 
possible could be brought into cultivation 
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by making a cut from Springhead to the 
river Cabre. Three estates would be bene- 
fited by the work, which would cost 4,0001. 
The expense of the drain which is ne- 
eessary to reclaim this fertile land would 
be repaid in a year or two. Now, I ask 
the proprietors of the three estates, why, 
under such circumstances, do you not re- 
claim this magnificent district by making 
the drain yourselves? The answer is, 
‘“* We are impoverished, and cannot make 
it; we must rely on the British Govern- 
ment.’’ But why did you not complete 
so profitable a work in the times of pros- 
perity ? Because you relied on protec- 
tection. Because you relied on the facti- 
tious aid of protection, you have not made 
those improvements which you must have 
made if you had been subject to the whole- 
some influences of competition, What 
other reason can be given why the pro- 
prietors of these estates should not have 
made a certain drain at the expense of 
4,000. which would repay the whole cost 
in two years? We are draining away in 
England, and are content to receive 4 or 5 
per cent on the outlay; and yet these West 
India proprietors have not drained al- 
though there would be a return of 50 per 
cent. The hon. Member for Rochester 
spoke the other night of an estate in Porto 
Rico to which irrigation has been applied 
within the last five years with astonishing 
success. It appears, that the produce of 
the estate was in the first year 100 hogs- 
heads; in the seeond, 200; in the third, 
300; in the fourth, 500; and in the fol- 
lowing year, 1847, 900. If that can be 
done by taking precautions against drought 
—if such enormous produce can be ob- 
tained by simple improvements on a com- 
paratively small estate, why should we 
despair of our West India colonies if simi- 
lar precautions against the vicissitudes of 
seasons were adopted in them? By such 
a course our colonists would be only fol- 
lowing the example of Lombardy, the whole 
fertility of which depends on its system of 
irrigation. In making these statements in 
respect to the past neglect, and to the cer- 
tain profit of obvious improvements, I am 
relying on the testimony of West India 
proprietors. Lord Howard de Walden says, 
that the construction of a certain tramway 
at a cost of 15,0007. would benefit sixteen 
sugar estates. Now, I wish the Govern- 
ment to consider whether they would not } 
benefit the colonies more by applying’ a por- 
tion of the 500,0001. to the encouragement 
of such improvements as those to which 
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mulating immigration ? I will not abandon 
the hope that under the influence of eom, 
petition, improvements may be made which 
will create a demand for labour of a more 
healthful description than that of cane 
planting, and may lay the foundation of 
great local prosperity in various parts of 
the West Indies. 

I come now to the last and most im. 
portant consideration — the consideration 
whether I shall consent to give to British 
colonial sugar a 10s. protecting duty for 
six years. My hon. Friend’s (Sir J. Pa. 
kington’s) last resolution means that if it 
means anything. I could not vote for that 
resolution without encouraging a just ex. 
pectation, on the part of the West Indian 
body, that a 10s. protecting duty, fora 
period of not Jess than six years, would be 
the certain practical result. All who are 
ready to give that amount of protecting 
duty are justified in voting for that reso- 
lution. After full consideration of the 
question, I, for one, am not prepared to 
vote for that protecting duty. I am not 
prepared to vote for it, not merely on ac- 
count of the interest of the consumer, but 
from a conscientious conviction that it 
would not benefit the West Indies. Why 
do I say that my hon. Friend’s last resolu- 
tion means substantially a 10s. duty? Be. 
cause my hon. Friend has proposed previ- 
ous resolutions, indicating fully his own 
views and intentions. He proposed, first, 
that no remedy would be effectual that did 
not give a 10s. duty for six years. He 
proposed, secondly, that any remedy not 
being in conformity with the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee, would not be effee- 
tual. That recommendation was a 10s. 
duty for six years. It is true that my hon. 
Friend, on the night fixed for this diseus- 
sion, changed his resolution into its present 
form. But I would ask the House what 
will be the natural impression of the West 
Indian body? Will they not say—and 
justly say—** Although you have changed 
the resolution in order to gain a few ad- 
ditional votes in its favour, yet you mean 
a 10s. duty for six years; and after you 
have succeeded in defeating the Govern- 
ment plan, the least we can expect from 
you asthe amount of protection is that re- 
commended by the Committee.” I can- 
not consent to the proposed protection for 
these reasons. The West Indian body 18 
suffering from a special and peculiar cause, 
namely, the deficient supply of labour. 
am asked to give protection, not to the pro- 
duce of the West Indies alone, but to colo- 





Lord Howard de Walden refers, than by sti- 





nial produce generally. I am asked to giv 
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10s. protection to the produce of the East 
Indies and the Mauritius, in both of which 
British possessions there is no deficiency 
of labour. They are to have the same 
benefit as the West Indies, although they 
have not the same cause of complaint. 
What would be the consequence? You 
admit that a considerable time must elapse 
before you can increase the supply of la- 
pour in the West Indies. You will, how- 
ever, apply an immediate stimulant to the 
production of the Mauritius and the East 
Indies. They have plenty of hands, There 
isin the valley of the Ganges some hundred 
thousand square miles of fertile ground, with 
labourers at 2d.aday. The Kast Indies 
and the Mauritius are to receive, in com- 
mon with the West Indies, this encourage- 
ment to increased produce, while they do 
not labour under the same disadvantage. 
Their competition will be as injurious to 
the West Indies in a mere pecuniary point 
of view as foreign competition. It will be 
two years at least before the West Indies 
vill get an additional supply of labour, and 
in the interval I am inciting to competition 
with them that portion of the British empire 
which labours under no such difficulty. 
And what will be the result at the end of 
six years? I presume that you are in ear- 
nest when you propose six years as the 
limit of time, and that you have no lurking 
intention to continue the amount of pro- 
tection afterwards—that it is a bond fide 
proposal of protection of 10s. for six years 
—that at the end of that time it will come 
to an abrupt termination—and that the 
produce of our colonies will then come into 
unqualified competition with the whole 
world, whether slave labour or free labour. 
How will this affect the colonists of Cuba 
and the Brazils? Will they relax their 
eflorts, when they feel assured that at the 
end of six years they will have unlimited 
access to the British market? How will 
this protection, so limited as to time, affect 
the West Indies? I rely upon the evi- 
dence of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Leominster (Mr. Barkly). I was not sur- 
prised by his able speech the other night. 
He spoke with facility and ease—with un- 
premeditated ability, the result of know- 
ledge and experience. I shall cite him as 
Witness against a 10s. duty for six years; 
and what can you say in answer to his ar- 
gument ?— 

“With respect,” said my hon. Friend, “to the 
amount of protection that it would be desirable 
‘oreimpose, the opinion of my friends both at 
home and abroad is, that the sugar cultivation 
Will not be maintained generally in the colonies, 
utless at least a protection of 10s. a cwt., to con- 
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tinue for a period of something like ten years, 
were conceded. That is what they consider, both 
in London and in the colonies, as their minimum. 
That opinion, of course, has great weight with me, 
as coming from men who are more extensively 
connected with the West Indies than myself; but 
I am not quite sure that such an amount of pro- 
tection, for so long a period, would be for the 
reai advantage of the West Indies, if it were im- 
posed with the view of bringing them into com- 
petition with slave labour at the end of that pe- 
riod. I do not think that it would put us ina 
better position at the end of that time than we 
are in now. Even in the colonies of British 
Guiana and Trinidad, where there is aburidant 
fertility, and plenty of virgin soil, I think there 
would be much danger in such an inducement to 
extend the sugar cultivation as that protection 
would afford. At the present moment, in those 
colonies, we are engaged in a struggle to reduce 
the wages, which is the only effectual means of 
putting the cost of production of sugar on a sound 
and satisfactory basis. I think the effect of a 
differential duty to that extent, for so long a pe- 
riod, would be at once to decide that struggle in 
favour of the negro. I think he would get his 
own way, and get it probably to the amount of 
the increased price of produce: there would be 
an increase of wages tantamount to the increase 
in the price of produce, and therefore the benefit 
would go into the labourer’s pocket.” 


Now the last man I have any sympathy 
with is the well-fed negro who stands out 
for extravagant wages; and will you adopt 
a proposal which will give him the victory 
in this unequal contest? My hon. Friend 
went on to say— 


“With respect to the other colonies, I think its 
effects would be more disastrous in the end. I 
have not now been in Jamaica for more than 
eight years, and the accounts given to me of the 
state of the island represent it to be in a much 
worse condition, not only than it was then, but 
than the rest of the West Indies—almost in a 
hopeless state ; therefore Ido not wish to damage 
their chance of obtaining additional protection by 
anything I may say. I believe that it would be 
of assistance to the present proprietors of Jamaica 
if they got such a protection as that; but if it had 
the effect of increasing the production very 
largely, and bringing a large quantity of produce 
from India, the Mauritius, and ‘other colonies, it 
would not permanently benefit even the island of 
Jamaica ; it might benefit the present proprietors, 
who might perhaps get out of their properties 
with a sacrifice. My own feeling is, that there 
must be a protection, and for the next two years 
at least. Nothing less than the amount named 
would be sufficient to restore confidence, and to 
induce capitalists here to support the cultivation 
of the West Indies ; it would be quite two years 
before any reduction in the cost of growing our 
sugar could be made by the importation of fresh 
labour. If sugar were raised 4s. a ewt. more, by 
bringing the duty up to 10s., many estates would 
be carried on; but I think it would be unwise to 
give that protection for any extended period to 
the colonies if it be intended ultimately that they 
should compete with slave labour.” 


I have, I hope, all proper sympathy with 
the distress of the West Indian proprietors; 
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but the national object to be aimed at is 
not to put a certain amount of money into 
the pockets of some few proprietors, but to 
lay the foundation of the future prosperity 
of the colonies. If we must pay to indi- 
viduals a certain sum of money, for God’s 
sake let us pay it directly. It would be 
a thousand times better to put the sum at 
once into their pockets, than, by giving 
them protection, to raise the price of sugar 
to the consumer, and to stimulate a cultiva- 
tion that is not likely to be ultimately pro- 
fitable. The proposition of a 10s. protect- 
ing duty for a limited period of six years is 
objectionable on every ground— on the 
ground of its immediate encouragement to 
the East Indies—on the ground that the 
struggle with the labourers in the West 
Indies would be decided against the planter 
—and on the ground that it would increase 
the price of sugar in the British market, 
while it would offer no discouragement to 
the cultivation of slave-grown sugar. I 
cannot then consent to the proposal for 
raising the price of sugar 4s. in the British 
market, for the purpose of giving tempo- 
rary and delusive assistance to the British 
planters. The only way to benefit the 
West India proprietors is to reduce the 
cost of cultivation, and enable them per- 
manently to enter into competition with 
foreign produce. I feel that by voting for 
the proposal of my hon. Friend, I should 
be encouraging hopes which could not be 
fulfilled, and therefore I must give that pro- 
posal a direct negative. Iam confident 
that if by means of protection we were to 
give a monopoly of the British market to 
our colonial possessions, we should not ad- 
vance a single step towards securing their 
permanent prosperity. Take the case of 
distress in 1830 and 1832. What was 
the cause of the distress in 1850? It was 
over-production, There was a greater sup- 
ply than the home market could take off. 
The report of the Committee of 1832 is 
well worthy your attentive perusal. It ap- 
pears from that report that for many years 
previous to that period, there had been a 
gradual increase in the production of su- 
gar; that it had increased from 4,000,000 
ewt. to 5,000,000 ewt., which was more 
than the British market could take off; 
and the Committee expressly say that the 
only mode of effectually promoting the re- 
lief of the colonies was to enable the Brit- 
ish producer to undersell the foreigner in 
the British market. Well, at that period 
the colonists had a complete monopoly of 
the home market; there was not a single 
ewt. of foreign sugar brought in, and yet 





they were then in the greatest distros, 
owing to over-production. A monopoly 
of the home market is of little avail unless 
you can exactly apportion the supply, 
Give a 10s. protecting duty, and you will 
increase the supply of sugar. If you in. 
crease the supply beyond the demand of 
this country, the signs of declining pros. 
perity will soon be manifest. Look at what 
took place under the corn laws in 1822 
and 1836. There was exactly the same 
state of things—namely, monopoly of the 
home market, and with that monopoly 4 
more abundant supply than the market 
could take off. In each of these years, 
Committee was appointed to consider the 
causes of the distress. No foreign com 
had been introduced; but the European 
markets were not open to us, and our 
own was glutted. Each of the Committees 
came to the conclusion that legislation 
could be of no avail. The average price 
of wheat was so low as 39s. 4d. a quarter 
in 1835. The British farmer had a com- 
plete monopoly—there was no competition 
from abroad—and yet there was severe 
agricultural distress. -Again, in 1836, 
that distress was announced in a Speech 
from the Throne, and a Committee of In- 
quiry was recommended and appointed. 
But again no remedy was suggested, or 
could be devised. As with corn, so with 
sugar. By the factitious stimulus of pro- 
tection you may unduly increase the supply, 
but unless you can so diminish the cost of 
cultivation, as to find a vent in foreign 
markets for the surplus which your own 
market does not require, you cannot pre- 
vent distress, as the consequence of abun- 
dance. 

If I believed the protection proposed 
would ensure the permanent prosperity of 
the colonies, I would willingly assent to it. 
The case of the West Indies is so peculiar, 
that if by an infraction of the principles 
which ordinarily prevail in our legislation, 
we could give them effectual and permanent 
relief, I would consent to make the special 
exception in their favour. But protection 
is not now the remedy for their misfor- 
tunes. 

Gloomy as the present is, I cannot con- 
template without hope the prospect of the 
future. I do not despair of the West Indies 
being able to meet competition. Surely 
the man is blind to the signs of the times 
who can believe that the system of slavery 
can be permanently maintained. What's 
the state of slave labour in Cuba at this 
moment. Lord Howard de Walden has 
lately made a visit to Cuba. He has 
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seen some of the best-conditioned estates 
in the island. Is there any confidence 
there in the maintenance of slave labour ? 
This is his account of the condition of 
Guba. He is asked by the noble Lord the 
Chairman of the Committee— 

* Are the overseers of estates obliged to go 
armed ?”’ 

He answers— 

“ Yes, I believe, invariably. The overseer had 
his cutlass and his dagger, and he had three blood- 
hounds at his heels close by him. I understood 
it was the custom of the island that no white 
man belonging to an estate would go anywhere 
unarmed. ‘They would not go on foot to any dis- 
tance; but on horseback they have always their 
pistols besides,” 

In the United States, the status of slavery 
is still maintained. Can I believe that the 
inhabitants of the United States are easy 
and confident in the maintenance of that 
system? Why is it that all discussion 
upon this painful subject is put down ? 
Why is it that the abolitionists of slavery 


are tarred and feathered? It is because its | 


advocates have no confidence in the main- 
tenance of this erying evil. That country 
cannot be blessed which maintains this 
cursed system of slavery. There have 


been incessant complaints in our own co- 
lonies for the last hundred and fifty years 


while slavery existed, And why? Because 
there was a blight over the land which 
sanctioned by law the relation of proprietor 
and slave. We do not repent of the sa- 
crifices we made, of the magnificent reso- 
lution we evinced in the face of Europe 
to extinguish the system of slavery. We 
see indeed that there are slaveowners that 
prosper in the world, and are in the posses- 
sion of great riches ; but we do not say, *‘ It 
is in vain that we have cleansed our hearts 
and washed our hands from the stain of 
this abomination.”” What position might 
we have been in at this moment if we 
had not taken timely precautions for the 
extirpation of this erying evil? Under 
No circumstances, at no time, can that 
country be secure in which this condition 
of slavery is permitted to continue. I 
trust that those Governments that are still 
encouraging the slave trade, and, notwith- 
standing their hypocritical pretences, defying 
every effort we make to put an end to this 
accursed traffic, will be wise in time, and 
ponder on the consequences that must en- 
sue from an increasing slave population. 
Have no events occurred of late calculated 
to admonish them? There have been 
mighty convulsions in Europe. That man 
would have been thought a madman who 
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six months since ventured to predict the 
consequences of the events at Paris. 
That man who had said six months ago 
that the contagious influence of events 
at Paris would involve Berlin and Vienna 
in anarchy and confusion, would have 
been thought a mad speculator on the 
future. The mighty heavings of those 
convulsions are already felt on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Look at what is 
passing in the colonies of France. There are 
on every side useful lessons, by which the 
Governments of Brazil, of Cuba, and of the 
United States, would do well to take timely 
warning, to foresee that that which has 
happened in Europe must precipitate the 
time when there shall be a final extinction 
of slavery and the slave trade. I hope 
that the abolition of both will be effected 
by timely wisdom on the part of the Go- 
vernments which now tolerate them. If 
it be not so effected—if by wise and provi- 
dent legislation they do not speedily efface 
those great blots on Christianity—still 
they cannot long endure. The slave is 
destined to recover his freedom. Let me 
borrow, to express my own convictions, 
the magnificent language of Curran— 
worthy of the aspirations which he breathed 
for the freedom of the slave :— 

“ No matter in what language his doom may 
have been pronounced—no matter in what disas- 
trous struggle his liberties may have been cloven 
down—no matter what complexion incompatible 
with freedom an Indian or African sun may have 
burnt upon his brow—the time is fast approaching 
when his soul shall walk abroad in all her native 
majesty, when his body shall swell beyond the 
measure of the chains which burst around him, 
and he shall stand redeemed, regenerate, and dis- 
enthralled by the irresistible genius of universal 
emancipation.” 

Mr. URQUHART, at the present stage 
of the debate, would only make a few ob- 
servations on a subject respecting which 
every hon. Gentleman would be expected 
to give an account to his constituents. He 
would, therefore, merely state in a word 
why he could not give his support to the 
proposition of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Although he was no advocate of protection, 
yet he did in his conscience believe that 
this was a case in which the protective 
principle should operate. Ie believed that 
the only effectual method of restoring pros- 
perity to our colonies was to reduce the duty 
on our colonial, and increase that on foreign 
sugars. Unless that were done promptly, 
a vast portion of the human race on whose 
amelioration Great Britain had expended 
so much thought, labour, and treasure, 
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would rapidly fall back into a state of pri- 
nitive barbarism. 

The Marquess of GRANBY was met 
by shouts for a division. He said he apo- 
logised for venturing to address the House 
at so late an hour. In his defence he 
could merely state that he had risen to en- 
deavour to catch the Speaker’s eye every 
time an opportunity afforded itself from the 
commencement of this debate—that he had 
endeavoured, on the last night of this de- 
bate to move the adjournment, but he was 
unsuccessful. He therefore hoped the 
House would allow him to make a few ob- 
servations. He would not go, or attempt 
to go, into the details of this question. 
Every Member who had spoken upon it 
had admitted fully and entirely the ex- 
istence of great depression in our West 
Indian colonies; and the only question 
that had been raised was the character of 
the remedy proposed for that distress. It 
had been stated that absenteeism, and 
negligence, and want of energy, might be 
among the main causes of that distress. 
But his right hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Cambridge had so fully 
answered those allegations, that he (the 
Marquess of Granby) would make no ob- 
servations upon them. But there had 
been another cause assigned for that dis- 
tress, namely, the commercial depression 
which had recently befallen the empire 
generally. He had no hesitation in say- 
ing that the distress of the West Indies 
was attributable to the derangements 
caused by the Act of 1846. He wished 
to know how it happened that whilst the 
price of our West Indian sugar had fallen 
13s. or 14s. per ewt., the produce of Cuba 
or the Brazils had not fallen to the same 
extent? Mr. Higgins was asked by Mr. 
Milner Gibson— 

* Perhaps some part of it (the reduction in price) 


9%) 


is to be attributed to the monetary crisis / 


Sugar Duties— 


But Mr. Higgins answered— 

“ Were it so, that would have affected the es- 
tates in Cuba as much as it has done ours; but 
such does not appear to be the case. The acts of 
the Legislature affected the price of our sugar 
much more than they had that of slave coun- 
tries.” 

The distress was to be attributed, not to 
the commercial pressure, but to the differ- 
ence between eighteen hours’ labour and 
four or five hours’ labour. The difference 
between the labour of the comparatively 
idle negro, and labour stimulated by the 
cutlass, the lash, and the bloodhounds of 
the slayeowner. In one word, the dis- 
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tress was owing to the unwholesome com. 
petition brought into play by the Act of 
1846. It had been said that one of the 
remedies to be sought should be the dimj. 
nution of the wages of labour; and that 
protection was not what was required, for 
protection, on the contrary, would raise the 
rate of wages by increasing prices. But 
on this point there had been a signal dif. 
ference between two great authorities, 
The right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) 
stated the other night that, in his opinion, 
high prices signified, not high wages, but 
low wages. The hon. Member for West. 
bury (Mr. J. Wilson), on the other hand, 
proposed his eighth resolution— 

“That if the protective duties levied upon for. 
eign sugar were now to be increased, and the 
price of sugar in the British market were in con- 
sequence to be artificially raised, the efforts now 
being made by the British planter to lessen the 
cost of his sugar by a reduction of wages and other 
means of economy, would be impeded, wages would 
again be raised in the colonies, and the cost of 
production increased.” 

He (the Marquess of Granby) agreed with 
that opinion, that protection would raise 
the rate of wages. The wages of labour 
were high in the West Indies; but if the 
West India proprietor were reduced to beg- 
gary and ruin, what consolation would it be 
that his ruin was caused by the high rate 
of wages, which had been brought about 
by our legislation? But high wages was 
not the only difficult part of the question: 
there was stiil the other great difficulty of 
procuring men to work for our colonists at 
the time of the harvest. He (the Marquess 
of Granby) believed that the only true re- 
lief which they could give to the West In- 
dian colonies was to give them full and 
ample protection, at the same time accom- 
panying that protection with such means 
of immigration as should prevent any great 
increase in the wages of labour. He was 
afraid that this plan of the Government 
would be found to be of very little avail to 
the colonies. As the needle invariably 
pointed to the pole, except when influenced 
by some adjacent attracting metal, so he 
believed the desire of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government had been to give 
adequate protection to our colonies, had he 
not been influenced by certain, theories 
about competition and ‘buying in the 
cheapest and selling in the dearest market.” 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
Ripon (Sir J. Graham) admitted the other 
night that the difference between the cost 
of producing slave-labour and free-labour 
sugar was lds. 9d.; and he asked of what 
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avail would a protecting duty of 10s. be 
against so great a difference in the cost of 
production ? He (the Marquess of Granby) 
wished to ask that right hon. Baronet, how, 
if he thought 10s. insufficient protection, 
he could (as he said he would) vote for the 
proposition of Her Majesty’s Government ? 
Surely if 10s. were insufficient protection, 
a fortiori 7s. must be too little. But the 
right hon. Baronet had fairly confessed 
that he should vote for the proposition 
of the Government, and against the 
Amendment, because the latter would lead 
to reaction with regard to the principles 
of free trade. So that it would appear 
that on so great a question as the safety 
of our colonial empire, the right hon. Baro- 
net confessed that he would allow himself 
to be influenced by party motives. But he 
begged the free-traders on the opposite 
benches not to be swayed by such unworthy 
motives, but rather to follow the dictates 
of truth, impartiality and justice. He beg- 
ged them not to be misled by the right 
hon. Baronet. He begged them to con- 
sider this question solely upon its merits. 
Before he sat down he would entreat the 
House to remember the position in which 
they now stood. He would entreat them 


to remember that in the year 1834, when 
the interests of our colonies and the in- 
terests of humanity were antagonistic, they 
did not hesitate to say that they would 
peril the colonies rather than suffer slavery 


to exist. But what would be thought of 
them if, when the interests of the two were 
identical—when the colonists and the friends 
of humanity united in entreating them to 
grant a sufficiently protective duty—when 
they remembered that this slavery that 
they now asked to put down was infinitely 
severer, infinitely more horrible, and infi- 
nitely more disgusting than colonial slavery 
—what would the world think of them if, 
under such circumstances, they refused to 
give that protection to the colonies which 
justice, humanity, and sound policy loudly 
demanded ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, this House 
has a great question before it, worthy of 
all its attention. This House has to con- 
sider whether, viewing the peculiar state of 
the West India colonies, and the distress 
which has prevailed and does prevail in 
those colonies, it will go into Committee to 
consider whether it will make any altera- 
tion in the duties imposed by the Act of 
1846. I avow, Sir, that after hearing this 
very protracted debate, I feel confident in 
the opinion I gave before—that, by inter- 
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posing the Motion of the hon. Baronet, 
which we are now discussing, before you 
are allowed to leave the chair, instead of 
helping and aiding us in coming to a right 
decision on this question, the hon. Member 
has placed embarrassment and delay in our 
way, without any addition to the means of 
arriving at a correct solution of the diffi- 
culties before us. If the hon. Member 
had declared that there could be no settle- 
ment of this question, and no mode of 
giving relief to the West Indies, but a re- 
solution which should be founded on 
the report of the Committee, I could 
well understand that if the House agreed 
to that resolution, then we should be in 
the road towards a settlement of the 
question, useful or injurious as it might 
in its nature be, but still useful as a 
settlement of the question before us. But 
the hon. Gentleman has moved a resolu- 
tion which merely goes to an unsettlement 
of the question. If the hon. Baronet, as 
the organ of a great party, had made this 
Motion as a party Motion, with a view toa 
change of Government, I could well un- 
derstand his object; but it has been clearly 
shown, in ths course of this debate, that 
while many hon. Gentlemen are going to 
vote with the hon. Baronet, they differ 
from him entirely with respect to the re- 
medy he would propose. What, then, 
supposing the hon. Baronet carries his re- 
solution, will be the effect of his sugges- 
tion? It is very true that he will reject 
the proposition of the Government; but I 
utterly deny that he will advance a step 
towards any settlement which will give re- 
lief to the West Indies. The hon. Baro- 
net, if his proposition were carried, might 
then move that the House should go into 
Committee; but as soon as he proposed his 
10s. duty for six years, he would find that 
not only those who opposed his former re- 
solution, but the right hon. Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), 
and, as far as I understand, the right hon. 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Goulburn), and other hon. Gentlemen, 
would declare that they thought this 10s. 
protection was more than the House ought 
to consent to; and one of the right hon. 
Gentlemen to whom I have referred would 
say that a reduction at once from 14s. to 
10s. would be dangerous to the revenue. 
How, then, if the House should adopt the 
proposition of the hon. Baronet, would 
they have contributed towards the settle- 
ment of this question? They would have 
negatived the proposition of the Govern- 
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ment; but they might adopt the proposi- 
tion of the right hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; and, I would ask, is that 
a better proposition for the West India body 
than the measure of the Government ? 
This subject, at all events, ought to be 
considered in Committee ; it is worthy of 
serious and deliberate consideration. It 
really seems to me that, if the hon. Baro- 
net is successful in carrying his resolution, 
he will arrive at this result—that no pro- 
position for an alteration of the duties of 
1846 will meet the favour of a majority of 
the Committee, and that the hon. Baronet 
will end his measure for the relief of the 
West Indies by the continuance of that 
Act of 1846 to which he attributes the 
present distress of the colonies. Now, I 
ask the hon. Baronet, is this a course which 
it becomes him to take with a view to the re- 
lief of the West India colonies ? I will avail 
myself of the opportunity afforded by the 
hon. Baronet’s Motion to make some fur- 
ther statements with respect to the view 
which I take of the proposition that has 
been made by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and of the reasons which have rendered 
that proposition necessary. The great 
changes that have taken place with re- 
gard to our West India colonies—the total 
emancipation of those who were formerly 
slaves—the admission, first, of free-labour 
sugar, and afterwards of all foreign sugar, 
into this country, have together made an 
immense change in the state of society in 
the West Indies. These changes—the 
first of them especially—rendered other 
measures necessary. Such measures have 
been carried into effect with great delay 
and with great obstruction, though perhaps 
with no more delay or obstruction than was 
necessary, but which have prevented the 
West India proprietors from being now in 
so advantageous a situation as they would 
have been in could Parliament and the Go- 
vernment, in 1834 or 1835, have fixed at 
once upon all the measures with which it 
was necessary to accompany the Act of 
Emancipation. To allude first to the mea- 
sures with regard to vagrancy and squat- 
ting, upon which some remarks have been 
made, I would state, that having been at 
one time Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, I did not find that there was any ma- 
terial objection to be made to the laws 
which were proposed on these subjects in 
the different colonies; but I did find that 
there were great difficulties as to details, 
and that many of the provisions proposed 
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chised negroes. There was also, at that 
time, a most jealous supervision of all eo. 
lonial legislation on the part of the Anti. 
Slavery Committee, and the antislavery 
body. Their jealousy was, perhaps, car. 
ried to an undue extent. It may have 
been that many of the provisions of the 
laws to which they objected were only 
slightly in fault; but, from the very recent 
emancipation of the slaves, such a jealousy 
in this country was, I think, natural. It 
was only the result of the long struggle 
which had been carried on between those 
who wished to maintain the institution of 
slavery, and the great popular body in this 
country which had been urging its removal 
and striving for its total abolition. But 
be that as it may, no doubt the contest 
with respect to these laws tended to pre- 
vent the free course of legislation, and the 
speedy enactment of beneficial measures 
with respect to vagrancy and the employ- 
ment of labour. There were likewise at 
that time what I think the West India pro- 
prietors had some right to object to—con- 
tinual reports from stipendiary magis- 
trates stating the conduct pursued by 
each proprietor towards the labourers on 
his estate, and thus conveying to this coun- 
try statements which gave rise to angry 
contests. At the time I was Secretary of 
State I thought it my duty to desire that 
such reports should be more rarely made. 
I only refer to these subjects now to show 
that such a great measure as the Act of 
Emancipation could not be carried fully 
into effect without many subsequent provi- 
sions-——without many alterations of the 
laws existing in the colonies; laws suited 
to a state of slavery, and of course uv- 
fitted to the state of freedom which was 
subsequently established. Sir, another 
and more important question came under 
consideration at the same time. I think I 
may say that, with regard to advantages 
of soil and climate, some of our West 
India colonies are equal either to Cuba or 
the other slave colonies; and I believe that 
the advantage of the capital of this great 
country, if, as has been said, it be poured 
out like water upon our West Indian colo- 
nies, fully compensates for any advantage 
which Cuba may derive from her resident 
proprietors. But what our colonies imme- 
diately suffered from was the want of con- 
tinuous labour. The question was, how 
this want of continuous labour should be 
supplied. Great objection was felt to de- 
riving that labour from Africa. It was 
thought that, if labour was derived from 
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Africa in any shape, it would tend to a re- 
newal of the slave trade. When I held 
the seals of the Colonial Office, I proposed 
to do away with this restriction; but, 
although my proposal was acceded to, the 
immediate result was almost insignificant. 
There were very few who were disposed to 
take advantage of our change in legisla- 
tion. Other plans had been tried. Euro- 
pean colonists had been sent out, but Eu- 
ropean immigration had, to a great extent, 
failed. Coolie immigration had been tried, 
and that had likewise to a considerable de- 
gree failed; so that attempts and experi- 
ments were made in order to supply this 
want of labour. I think, Sir, it is desir- 
able that we should adopt some means for 
enabling the colonists to increase the num- 
ber of their labourers, and that such a 
measure might be exceedingly beneficial. I 
should say that it would not be beneficial 
only in proportion to the number of immi- 
grants introduced, for it is the testimony of 
many persons connected with the West In- 
dies, that a very small addition to the num- 
ber of labourers often greatly increases 
the willingness of the people to work. It 
is not, therefore, by the number of immi- 
grants introduced, or by the cost of their 


Introduction, that we are to measure the 


effect of such a step. ‘The right hon. 
Member for Tamworth (Sir R. Peel), 
in referring to the proposal of the Go- 
vernment to advance 500,000/. as a loan 
to the colonists for the promotion of 
immigration, has asked whether a portion 
of that sum might not be appropriated to 
other purposes. Now, I must state that 
the Government have been very unwilling 
to make such an appropriation of any part 
of that sum as might lead them into en- 
gagements for loans with individual pro- 
prietors in the West Indies; for they con- 
sidered that, difficult as it is in Great 
Britain and Ireland to make such condi- 
tions with respect to the improvement of 
land as to enable the Government to carry 
on such operations beneficially, it would be 
almost impossible to do so when they had 
to deal with individual proprietors in a 
number of distant colonies. But as we 
advanced money to Canada for the purpose 
of public works there, giving to it our gua- 
rantee for a considerable loan, so I should 
say with respect to any works in the West 
Indies of some considerable extent, such 
as those to which the right hon. Gentleman 
has alluded, namely, tramways, or some 
great works such as might prevent those 
droughts to which the islands are subject, 
that they would constitute a legitimate ob- 
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ject for the employment of, some’%f the 
money we propose to appropriate, and ‘I 
should have no objection to extend the ap- 
propriation to those purposes. I now come 
to that question on which the greater por- 
tion of the debate has turned—namely, 
the differential or protective duty. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cambridge University attributes the whole 
of the present distress of the planters to 
the Bill of 1846. Now, it does not appear to 
me that that Bill has been the principal cause, 
even though it might be one of the causes 
of that distress. Some part of the House 
will recollect that in stating the probably 
immediate effect of that Bill, I said, there 
would in all likelihood be some 240,000 
tons of sugar introduced in this coun- 
try from the British ‘possessions, about 
20,000 tons of foreign free-labour sugar, 
and 20,000 tons of slave-labour sugar, 
making altogether 280,000 tons. I did not 
expect that the produce of our own posses- 
sions would very greatly increase; but it does 
happen that the produce of the last year 
reached to upwards of 280,000 tons; and 
that quantity, together with 480,000 tons of 
foreign sugar, has caused a great deprecia- 
tion of price. The amount of the West India 
produce alone, according to the return 
moved for by the hon. Member for Leicester, 
has—after having been for several separate 
years, 2,000,000 ewt., 2,2000,000 ewt., 
2,100,000 ewt., 2,500,000 ewt. 2,400,000 
ewt., 2,800,000 ewt., 2,152,000 ewt.,— 
risen in the last year to 3,202,775 ewt. 
That is an enormous increase in the pro- 
duction of the West Indies. The right 
hon. Gentleman said most truly that that 
increased production was in no way to be 
attributed to the Act of 1846, inasmuch as 
the canes had been previously planted; but 
nevertheless it is evident that there has 
been an immense increase of production; 
and if that increase had been concomitant 
with the high prices that formerly pre- 
vailed under the system of monopoly, I 
believe that, with the effect of strict mo- 
nopoly, it would have produced as great 
distress as at present—distress similar to 
that which we have seen in former times of 
monopoly. In addition, however, to this 
increased quantity of West India produce, 
48,000 tons of foreign sugar have at the 
same time come into the market, and the 
two together have caused the great cheapness 
of sugar, and thereby caused the distress. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Cambridge says he can- 
not consent to a 10s. protection, though he 








does not agree to the plan of the Govern- 
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is for some intermediate scheme—for some | 


protection between 7s. which we propose, 
and 10s. which the Committee propose. I 


own it does seem to me that the disagree- | 


ment which the right hon. Gentleman has 
with the Government on this point is rather 
a matter for consideration in Committee. 
It is a difference of some 2s. or so‘at the 
utmost; and such being the case I am sur- 
prised that the right hon. Gentleman does 
not consent to go into Committee to con- 
sider the question. Another Gentleman 
who has spoken to-night, and whose opi- 
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cent in the presence of the very great dig. 
tress existing, without making some effort 
in order to relieve it, bringing at the same 
time the Act of 1846 into further operation, 
What we propose, therefore, is to give an 
immediate advantage to the planter in ap 
increased protection for some time, and to 
give an advantage also to the consumer jn 
a diminished duty. We propose that in. 
stead of 4s. 6d. the West India planter 
should have for certain qualities of sugar 
a protection of 7s., making a difference of 
2s. 6d. beyond the Act of 1846. So far, 


there is a great advantage to the West 


nions are entitled to the utmost respect | Indian body in our proposition over that 
(Mr. Barkly), says that in his view there} made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
ought to be a protection of 10s. for three | Member for Oxford University, his propo- 


years. 
for consideration in the Committee; but I 
should very much doubt whether that 10s. 


| 


Again, I think that is a question | sition being the continuance of 6s. protec- 


tion, and that for some years. Our propo- 
sition, while it will give a certain degree of 


protective duty for three years would not | increased protection, at the same time in- 

produce the very effect which he depre-| volves a diminution of duty, and thereby 
* | . . 

cates, namely, that of raising the wages of | tends greatly to increase tne consumption. 


labour. 


I am not able to understand |I own it appears to me that, seeing the 


that part of his argument where he says| great increase of the production of the 


that if a 10s. protective duty were estab- 
lished for ten years, it would cause a fresh 
struggle between the planters and the la- 
bourers, and that the labourers would gain 
the advantage, but that if it were only 
established for two years, or, as he now 
says, for three years, then the planter 
would gain the advantage. The labourers 
would know that such a change was made, 
and they would demand increased wages, 
just as much if the change were made 
for one or two years as if it were made for 
six years. They would say, whatever may 
be the case the year after next, while this 
increased protection lasts, and while the 
planters are enabled to make a greater pro- 
fit, let us have the advantage. It seems 
to me impossible to admit the proposition, 
that if a 10s. protective duty for six years 
would produce an immediate and large rise 
of wages, such a duty for two or three 
years would produce no effect of the kind. 
Thus the objection urged by the hon. Gen- 
tleman to the scheme of the Committee 
appears to me to apply equally to his own, 
namely, that it would tend immediately to 
raise wages very high, and produce a fresh 
struggle between the planters and the la- 
bourers; and at the end of the two or three 
years you would find the same state of dis- 
tress as now. In the midst of these various 
schemes and suggestions, the Government 
have proposed that which seems to me to 
combine advantages which it was their duty 
to combine. I do not think that it would 
have been right to have remained, quies- 





West Indies, and also in the foreign colo- 
nies and countries, the only chance which 
the planters in our colonies have, consists 
in greatly increased consumption. The 
way to produce that increased consumption 
is by a diminution of duty; our plan pro- 
poses that, and that of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Oxford University 
does not. It is quite true that the plan of 
the Committee proposes the same advan- 
tage in that respect; but it involves, if 
carried to its utmost extent, such a sacri- 
fice of revenue as the House would hardly 
consent to. I will not go into the parti- 
culars of the increased consumption on 
which we reckon to make good the amount 
of revenue in the present year. When we 
go into Committee some Member of the 
Government will state the reasons why we 
think that there will not ensue a greater 
diminution of duty than 30,0001. or 
40,000/7., or, as I should think, not more 
than 10,0001. There now remains to no- 
tice the objection of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Oxford University, who con- 
siders this plan as an encouragement of 
slavery. Now, if this were entirely a new 
question—if no slave-grown sugar could be 
admitted at present—I would admit that 
that was a fair ground of objection; but 
the proposition with which he has to deal 
is not one of admitting for the first time 
slave-grown sugar, but of giving increased 
protection for the present against slave- 
grown sugar, and in favour of our own 
colonies. If the hon. Baronet were to say 
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he would repeal altogether the Act of 1846, 


and totally prohibit the admission of slave- 
grown sugar, then I could admit his argu- 
ment against the present plan; but I be- 
lieve the hon. Baronet must be convinced 
that that would be a vain and fruitless 
effort. If the hon. Baronet were to suc- 
ceed in such an attempt, or if the plan of 


giving a 10s. protective duty were to suc- | 
ceed, I think you would see in a year or) 


two a fresh struggle to take it away again. 
The price of sugar would be complained of, 
and the amount of difference between the 
price now and what it would be then would 
be stated as a tax on the consumer, and 
fresh efforts would be made to take away 
the protection; and the West India body 
would be placed in that most difficult of all 
positions—that of doubt from year to year, 
and almost from month to month, as to 
whether or not they could maintain the 
protection. That is the danger I see—a 
danger pointed out by a gentleman of great 
practical experience in West India affairs— 
who was one of the witnesses examined 
before the Committee. My belief is, that 
Parliament have adopted a sound principle 
when they have said, in the first place, 
that they will not permit slavery to exist 
in any of the British possessions; and when 
they have said, in the second place, that they 
would not ultimately consider the institu- 
tion of slavery as a bar against the admis- 
sion into this country of goods which are 
the produce of slave labour. I do not see 
in this respect that inconsistency in our 
legislation on which some hon. Gentlemen 
have commented. The inconsistency, I 
think, would be far greater if we were to 
consent to the admission of all other articles 
the produce of slave labour, and, making a 
distinction in the case of sugar alone, re- 
fuse to admit it. My belief is, that these 
distinctions in tariffs do not form the mode 
by which you can attain so great an object 
as the abolition of the slave trade through- 
out the world. I think rather, if you rely 
upon the progress of opinion—if you rely 
upon the impatience that will be felt among 
those who are retained in slavery in Cuba, 
while in Jamaica and Martinique, and all 
the other islands around them, freedom 
prevails, you will rely upon a much better 
basis than any distinction we can make in 
tariffs for the protection of the West Indies. 
1 own I expect, setting aside the progress 
of slavery in the United States of America 
—a problem to which I see no safe or satis- 
factory solution—that if slavery in Cuba 
and Brazil is to be abolished, it will be 
abolished all the sooner if we do not make it 
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| a matter of tariff and regulation—if we say 
| we have abolished slavery ourselves; we 
| are free from any stain of that kind; we 

don’t inquire into the institutions of foreign 
| countries; we wish for freedom to prevail, 
| but we trust to the strength of the cause, 
| and leave it to other countries to decide for 
| themselves the manner of effecting it. 

Mr. MUNTZ wished to be allowed to 
say a few words in explanation of the vote 
he intended to give; for he had voted with 
| Her Majesty’s Government on the Bill of 
| 1846, and he was now about to vote against 
them. He had voted for the Bill of 
| 1846 because he considered it was a settle- 
| ment of the question. He voted for it on 
| the principle of freetrade also, because it 
| was alleged that if it were not so settled it 
| would be impossible to effect an arrange- 
|ment with Brazil. He would not, there- 
| fore, vote for the disturbance of the settle- 
jment until the freet-rade question were 
| proved to be either right or wrong. But 
the present was not a question of whether 
| free trade was right or wrong, or whether 
| they were to have slavery or to give up 
| their colonies. Her Majesty’s Government 
| proposed a question which arranged no- 
| thing. It was a measure which attacked 
| everything and settled nothing. It despoiled 
the revenue, and it did not improve the con- 
dition of the planter. It was opposed to the 
principles of free trade, and it did not give 
protection. At the end of six years, the 
planter would be just as forward as he was 
now. It was a mere question of whether 
they would kill him at once or bleed him to 
death. Now the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Droitwich would put an end to the 
question proposed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; and for that reason, and that 
reason alone, he would vote for it. But he 
would not be obliged on that account to 
vote with him on any other measure he 
might subsequently propose, either for a 
10s. duty, or any other proposition he 
might make. As to the labour question, 
it was not quantity of labour, but quality, 
which they wanted in the West Indies. 
He knew that the labour they wanted was 
that which should be under control. But 
the measure of Her Majesty’s Government 
would not provide that. It was a futile, 
petty, trivial measure, and so different 
from the Bill of 1846, that he felt bound 
to vote against it. 

Mr. ANSTEY said, that he had fre- 
quently attempted to catch the Speaker’s 
eye during earlier periods of the debate, 
and if he were to be prevented from a 
hearing then, he should move the adjourn- 
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ment. He was not to be prevented by best customer, and therefore, the more we 
any step which the Prime Minister might | strengthen America by colonial annexa. 
have taken to secure the debate coming to | tions and weaken this empire, the better it 
a conclusion. He agreed with the hon. | would be for the free-trade school of Man. 
Member for Birmingham, that the present | chester. Hon. Members on that (the Op. 
was not a question of free-trade or protec- | position) side of the House had pointed 
tion. It was a question of justice, and he | out the inevitable results of these measures, 
wished to deliver his opinions upon it, for | but they had been long ago foreseen by 
with every Irish Member in the House he | the hon. Member for the West Riding of 
stood in a peculiar position. The Irish | Yorkshire. In the pamphlet to which he 
Members were under the imputation of | had referred, the writer said— 
having entertained an offer, a degrading ‘* We are on the verge of an inevitable combi- 
offer, which had been made to them on the — = sg hype aay ge os will > 
art of the Government by some agent— | Setver change the relations in which we have 
be would not say how pat. Arse oc how sitheste sheet with oureslenies. 2he nes iam 
: A is destined to become the arbiter of the commer. 
far authorised—but by some agent, to the | cial policy of the old.” 
effect, that if they would assist the Govern- | The writer expressed his regret that a 
ment in destroying the liberties and pro-| monstrous delay was granted to our West 
perties of their West Indian fellow-subjects, | Indian colonies of ten years, and said— 
they (the Irish Members) would not be « At the end of this period, if not long before, 
held too firmly bound to the terms of the} the monstrous impolicy of sacrificing our trade 
proposition before the House. But he| with a new trade of almost boundless extent of 
begged to say, that whatever the terms | rich territory in favour of a few small exhausted 
might be which Her Majesty’s Government islands, will cease to be sanctioned by law. 
might think fit to offer, they would not He went on to say— 
turn him from his purpose; and that he | “ that the markets of the Weet Indies must be 
had not read the constitution so as to sup- | Placed in the same predicament as if they were 


are 7 not part of Her Majesty’s dominions; and where 
pose that justice to Ireland was to be would be the semblance of a plea for putting our- 


brought about by injustice to the West In- | selyes to the expense of governing and defending 
dies. On the part of his constituents he | them?” 

would not accept of any such compromise. | But the hon. Member did not stop there, 
There were other modes of doing justice | for the measures by which he proposed to 
to Ireland; and he, for one, would not be a sap the allegiance of these few small 
party, on behalf of his constituents, to any | and contemptible islands he proposed to 
arrangement to purchase that justice at | extend to our great and mighty posses- 
the price of injustice to the West Indies. sions in Eastern India. He then came to 
It was vain to say that this was a question | the hon. Member’s favourite subject of the 
of free trade. It was no such question. | diminution of expenditure, by the prostra- 
Its real author had not so propounded it. | tion of all our military and naval resources, 
It was a measure for the destruction of in the presence of the superior power of 
our great colonial empire. That was the our enemies, and the hon. Member said— 
avowed purpose for which its real author, |  « When the engar and cotten duties ane eanile 
and the school of which he was the chief, | jseq—when the East and West Indies are lost 
had first brought it forward more than ten | —we shall be able to reduce the charge of the 
years ago. [ Lronical cheers. | Let those | Navy and Ordnance, amounting to 14,000,000/. 
who cheered wait for the answer of the | 222ually— 

hon. Member for the West Riding (Mr. | and he concluded by saying “ there will be 
Cobden) to the question he was going to jan end”— _ [ Considerable interruption. | 
put to him. He would ask that hon.| The hon. Member concluded by moving 
Member whether he denied the authorship | the adjournment of the House. 

of the pamphlet which he held in his hand,| Mr. FORBES seconded the Motion. 
and which had been attributed to the hon. CotoxeEL DUNNE, in reference to what 
Member by the voice of fame ? It was en-| had fallen from the hon. Member for 
titled England, Ireland, and America, by | Youghal, denied that any compromise had 
a Manchester Manufacturer. If he ad-| been entered into at the interview of the 
mitted the authorship, he stood committed | deputation of Irish Members with the Chan- 
to the proposition that our colonies were | cellor of the Exchequer, which took place 
an incumbrance to us, and that it was de-| some days since. 

sirable to get rid of them by means of an| Lorp J. RUSSELL observed, that the 
equalisation of duties. It stated that Ame-|hon. and learned Member opposite had 
rica revolted, and hostile America was our| been heard through most of the observa- 
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tions he addressed to the House; and he 
hoped, at that late hour of the night, he 
yould allow the debate to be brought to a 
conclusion. 

Mr. ANSTEY did not know what the 
noble Lord would have. He had been so 
much interrupted, that he found a diffi- 
culty in commencing or concluding a single 
sentence. He had borne the interruptions 
to which he had been subjected with great 
patience ; and if the noble Lord was not 
satisfied with those interruptions he did 
not know what he would be contented with. 
His hon. and gallant Friend had under- 
stood him; he had not made any charge. 
He had simply said that he, as an Irish 
Member, lay under the imputation that 
such an offer had been made, and there- 
fore that he felt it incumbent on him 
to repudiate it. A Member of the depu- 
tation communicated to the other Irish 
Members information which left a differ- 
ent impression upon his mind from the 
statement they had just heard. [‘‘ Name!’’] 
There was no occasion for him to name; 
the hon. Member was present, and could 
speak for himself. He (Mr. Anstey) 
had not been present at that conference; 
but he had heard a somewhat different ac- 
count of it from another Member of the 
deputation, who said, on returning, ‘ Let 
us leave it entirely to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He is in our favour, and he 
will impress our case favourably on his Col- 
leagues, but do not mention it in the House, 
lest the West Indian Gentlemen should find 
out what is in reserve for them.”’ 

Motion for Adjournment withdrawn. 

Mr. ANSTEY continued to say that 
the avowed object of the hon. Member for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, and of the 
chief supporters of the present measure, 
were those set forth in the passages he 
had read. That party were of opinion 
that the monstrous impolicy of sacrificing 
our trade with the American Continent, in 
favour of a few small islands of exhausted 
sil would soon be generally recognised; 
that we must cease to trade with them ex- 
clusively, and then no semblance of a plea 
would be left for putting ourselves to the 
expense of governing and defending them; 
that the Canadian monopoly must yield to 
the claims of the United States and the 
Baltic trade; that the same system must be 
extended to our Eastern possessions; and 
that when the colonies and India were 
lost we should be enabled to reduce the 
charge for our Army, Navy, and Ordnance, 
amounting to 14,000,000/. annually. And 
the hon. Member (Mr. Cobden) had con- 
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cluded with expressing his hope that there 
might be an end to that favourite Spanish 
proverb so often quoted—that the sun 
never set on the King of England’s domin- 
ions. He would ask the House to con- 
sider whether it was not fitting that they 
should pause before giving their sanction 
to a measure introduced by the Govern- 
ment under the auspices of that hon. Mem- 
ber? The hon. Member had announced it 
to be a measure for the separation of the 
colonies from the mother country. He 
was the authority to which Her Majesty’s 
free-trade Ministers must bow. Were 
they prepared to act upon that policy? 
Were Ministers prepared to see our West 
Indian colonies annexed to the United 
States of America? If not, why did they 
adopt the measure of the hon. Member for 
the West Riding, and court his support ? 
On this point, the hon. Member and his 
party were in entire accord with us. The 
measure would undoubtedly have the re- 
sults foreseen by the hon. Member. Of 
what practical value would it be to these 
colonies to be able to refer to their long 
traditional connexion with this country, if, 
when they asked for justice, not merely 
was protection denied them, but old op- 
pressions were continued, and new ones 
imposed? It should be recollected that 
the cultivation of sugar had been origin- 
ally forced upon the West Indian colonies. 
It was once a great Parliamentary policy 
to create in favour of Great Britain the 
monopoly of sugar, which at the beginning 
of the last century was enjoyed by Por- 
tugal. In spite of West Indian remon- 
strance, that monopoly was created at the 
sacrifice of the great West Indian staple 
products—cotton, coffee, andindigo. Heavy 
and discouraging duties were laid on these 
—bounties were offered on sugar—slavery, 
that raw material of sugar, was largely 
imported into the West Indies by command 
of Parliament—and the end was accom- 
plished. The cotton and coffee fields were 
thrown out of cultivation; the indigo trade 
was utterly destroyed; the sugar trade 
became ascendant; and the slave trade, in 
spite of the honourable opposition of the 
West Indies themselves, became universal 
and permanent. He held in his hand a list 
of no less than seventeen Acts of Parlia- 
ment, passed between the reigns of William 
III. and George IV. inclusive, for the en- 
couragement of the slave trade, slavery and 
sugar plantation in the West Indies. Every 
Act of the West Indian Assemblies passed 
for the suppression or discouragement of 
the slave trade had been successively dis- 
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allowed at home; and at length, soon after 
the accession of George III., the gover- 
nors of those colonies were informed, that 
if they presumed to give even a temporary 
assent to such enactments, they should be 
suspended from office. It was, therefore, 
too late for the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth to expatiate on the 
evils of Parliamentary legislation in mat- 
ters of agriculture and commerce. That 
objection applied to the Acts of 1846, 1833, 
1807, and the long succession of years 
from the reign of William III. They 
had, for a period of 150 years, made 
these colonies the victims of a wayward 
and capricious legislation; and now hon. 
Gentlemen opposite sought to stifle diseus- 
sion, and to seal the ruin of a great and 
mighty interest. This was no case of the 
colonies asking the mother country to re- 
move natural obstructions or difficulties of 
the colonists’ own raising—they only asked 
them to remove the necessary effects of 
their own legislation—the colonies did not 
beg, they did not seek for recompense. 
What they sought was restitution. If the 
West Indians had had no legislation of the 
mother country they would not now appear 
in the attitude of suitors for assistance and 
support. He opposed the proposal of the 
Government, because he thought it would 
consummate a great crime, and because it 
took from our West India colonists the 
last chance of restitution, and sealed the 
fate of that unfortunate dependency of the 
British Crown. They talked about their 
hatred of slavery, and of the great sacri- 
fices which this country had made; but it 
was time for them to cease this vaunting 
unless they were prepared, not merely to 
make the purchase, but to pay the price. 
He despised that vicarious benevolence 
which would indulge itself at another’s cost. 
If hon. Members were willing to give a 
fair trial to the great measure of 1834, 
they should abdicate free trade; if they 
stood by free trade they should abdicate 
humanity. The two were inconsistent, 
and hon. Members should adopt either one 
or the other. At this moment they were, 
he would tell them, free-traders:as they 
called themselves, protecting slave-grown 
sugar, and discouraging colonial sugar, the 
produce of free industry. Was the price 


Sugar Duties— 


of the latter the natural price or not? If} 


it was, then they were untrue to their 
own principles in giving a bounty to the 
foreign sugars whose cheapness was pro- 
duced by disturbing causes. If it was 
not, they were still untrue to their princi- 


ples in prohibiting to our own colonists the | Brand, '. 
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use of that raw material of cheap sugar— 


the slave trade. Let them make their 
option. Let them give up cheap sugar or 
let them abdicate their humanity. How 
ludicrously inconsistent was their position! 
They protected foreign free-grown sugar— 
they encouraged slave-grown sugar—and 
they refused protection to their own colo. 
nies. And then they gave protection— 
after a fashion—to our colonial sugar too; 
for they who would not vote for the ade. 
quate protection of a differential duty, were 
yet contented to go on wasting nearly a 
million every year in the ineffectual block- 
ade of the coasts of Africa. Surely if 
their motives were single and pure, their 
policy was unintelligible and absurd. But 
if the views of the real author of their 
measures were still the same now as in 
1836, and if the principles of the hon, 
Member for the West Riding were predo- 
minant in the Cabinet, then, indeed, the 
whole of their proceedings would be more 
comprehensible. In the name of humanity, 
of consistency, and of justice, in the 
name of free trade itself—in the name and 
for the interests of that great and mighty 
empire, which those hon. Members were 
seeking to dismember and destroy—he had 
raised his feeble voice that night against 
the measure of the Government; and he 
was determined also to give his vote against 
it in all its future stages. 

The House divided on the question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the qnestion:—Ayes 260; Noes 
245: Majority 15. 
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M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
Maher, N. V. 
Maitland, T. 
Marshall, J. G. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, J. 

Martin, C. W. 
Martin, S. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Milner, W. M. E. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Milton, Visct. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morison, Sir W. 
Morris, D. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Brien, T. 
O’Connell, M. J, 
Ogle, 8. C. I. 
Ord, W. 

Owen, Sir J. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Paget, Lord G. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 
Pearson, C,. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Perfect, R. 

Peto, S. M. 
Philips, Sir G. R. 
Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Price, Sir R. 
Pugh, D. 

Pusey, P. 
Raphael, A. 
Reynolds, J. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Ricardo, O. 

Rice, E. R, 
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Robartes, T. J. A. 
Roche, E. B. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, hon. E. 8. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Salwey, Col. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seymour, Sir H. 
Seymour, Lord 
Shafto, R. D. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Simeon, J. 

Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, J. B. 


Somerville, rt. hn.SirW. 


Spearman, H. J. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stanton, W. II. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tanered, H. W. 


(Fifth Night). 
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Tennent, R. J. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col, 
Thompson, G, 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Towneley, J. 
Townley, R. G. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Traill, G. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Turner, E. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Wall, C. B. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Willcox, B. M. 
Williams, J. 
Wilson, J. 
Wilson, M. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyld, J. 
Young, Sir J. 
TELLERS. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Tufnell, H. 


List of the Noes. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Adare, Visct. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Anstey, T. C. 
Archdall, Capt. 
Bagge, W. 

3agot, hon. W. 
Bailey, J. jun. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Baldock, E. H. 
Baldwin, C. B. 
Bankes, G. 
Barkly, H. 
saring, T. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Bateson, T. 
Jeckett, W. 
Benbow, J. 
Benctt, J. 

Bennet, P. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bentinck, Lord H. 
Beresford, W. 
Berkeley, hon. G. F. 
sirch, Sir T. B. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Bourke, R. S. 
Bowles, Adm, 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bremridge, R. 
Broadley, H 
Brooke, Lord 
Bruce, Lord E; 
sruce, C. L. C. 
Bruen, Col. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Bunbury, W. M. 
Burghley, Lord 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 


Cabbell, B. B, 


Cardwell, E. 

Carew, W. H. P. 
Charteris, hon. F. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Christy, S. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Clive, H. B. 
Cochrane, A. D. R.W.B. 
Cocks, T. 8S. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Cole, hon. UH. A. 
Coles, H. B. 
Compton, H. C. 
Conolly, Col. 
Copeland, Ald. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Cotton, hon. W. H. S. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Currie, H. 

Damer, hon. Col. 
Davies, D. A. S. 
Devereux, J. T. 
Disraeli, B. 

Dod, J. W. 

Dodd, G. 

Drax, J. S. W. S. E. 
Drumlanrig, Visct. 
Drummond, II. H. 
Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
Dundas, G. 

Dunne, F. P. 

Du Pre, C. G. 

East, Sir J. B. 
Edwards, H. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Fgerton, W. T. 
Emlyn, Visct. 
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Euston, Earl of 
Fagan, W. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Farrer, J. 
Fellowes, E. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Floyer, J. 

Forbes, W. 
Forester, hon. G. C. W. 
Fox, S. W. L. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Galway, Visct. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gladstone, rt. hn, W. E. 
Godson, R. 

Gooch, E. S. 
Gordon, Adm. 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Goring, C. 
Goulburn, right hon. H. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Greene, J. 

Greene, T’. 

Grogan, E. 

Gwyn, H. 

Haggitt, F. R. 
Hale, R. B. 
Halford, Sir H. 
Hall, Col. 

Halsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, G. A 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hood, Sir A. 

Hope, Hi. T. 
Hornby, J. 
Hotham, Lord 
Hudson, G. 


Sugar Duties— 


Hume, J. 

Ingestre, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Keogh, W. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Knox, Col. 
Lascelles, hon. E. 
Legh, G. C. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, H. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Macnaghten, Sir E. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mandeville, Visct. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Manners, Lord G. 
March, Earl of 
Masterman, J. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Meux, Sir H. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Monsell, W. 
Moore, G. H. 
Morgan, O. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Mure, Col. 

Napier, J. 

Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Visct. 
Nugent, Lord 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
O’Connor, F. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Oswald, A. 

Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, R. 


{COMMONS} 





Pattison, J. 

Peel, Col. 
Pennant, hon. Col. 
Pigot, Sir R. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Powell, Col. 
Powlett, Lord W. 
Reid, Col. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Renton, J. C. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Rufford, F. 
Rushout, Capt. 
Sadlier, J. 
Sandars, G. 

Scott, hon. F. 
Scully, F. 
Seaham, Visct. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Sidney, Ald. 
Smyth, J. G. 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerset, Capt. 
Somerton, Visct. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stuart, H. 
Stuart, J. 


House in Com 
The following 


Adjourned Debate, dc. 
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Sturt, H. G. 
Sullivan, M. 
Sutton, J. H. M. 
Taylor, T. E, 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trevor, hon. G. R, 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Turner, G. J. 
Urquhart, D. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Villiers, Visct. 
Villiers, hon. F. W. ¢, 
Vivian, J. E. 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Waddington, D. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Walter, J. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Welby, G. E. 
Williams, T. P. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Worcester, Marq. of 
Wortley, rt. hon. J. S. 
Wyvill, M. 
TELLERS. 
Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Pakington, Sir J. 


mittee. 
Resolution was moved :— 


“ That, in lieu of the Duties of Customs now 
payable on Sugar or Molasses, the following Du- 
ties shall, from and to the respective days herein 
mentioned, be charged on Sugar and Molasses im- 


ported into the Uni 


ted Kingdom (that is to say), 


“1. On Sugar or Molasses, the growth and 
produce of any British Possession into which the 
importation of Foreign Sugar is prohibited, being 


| imported from any such Possession, the Duties 


following (that is to say), 





ARTICLES. 


From and after | From and after 


5 July 1848 


Candy, Brown or White, double | 


refined Sugar, or Sugar equal 
in quality to double refined, 


for every cwt. 
Other refined Sugar, or 


rendered by any process equal 
in quality thereto, for every 


cwt. . . . 
White Clayed Sugar, or 


rendered by any process equal 
in quality to White Clayed, 
not being refined, for every 


ewt. . . . 
Muscovado, or any other 


not being equal in quality to 
White Clayed, for every cwt.. 


Molasses, for every ewt. 


| to 
| 5 July 1849 
| inclusive. 
 sintuiiie emda 
.. ££ @ 
‘ . 019 6 
Sugar 
. 017 4 
Sugar 
* <1 015 2 
Sugar 
013 0 





; ‘ 0 














From and after 
5 ™ 1849 5 July 1850 Frem end afte 
° veg 5 July 1851 
5 July 1850 5 July 1851 wad 
inclusive. inclusive. 
£s. d. &.a & 4 a8 
018 0 016 6 015 0 
016 0 014 8 013 4 
014 0 0 12 10 011 8 
012 0 011 0 010 0 
0 4 6 0 4 2 038 9 
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House resumed. Committee to sit again. 
House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


me 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 30, 1848. 


woxvTes.) Pustic Bitis.—2* Imprisonment for Debt 
(Ireland); Public Health. 

Reported. —Commons Inclosure. 

Received the Royal Assent.—Great Yarmouth Freemen 
Disfranchisement; Poor Houses (Ireland) ; Collectors of 
Cess (Ireland). 

PeriTiONS PRESENTED. From Sanquhar, and several 
other Places, against the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
the Sabbath.—From Bristol, and a great Number of 
other Places, in favour of the Public Health Bill.—From 
Chichester, for the Adoption of Measures for the Sup- 
pression of Seduction and Prostitution.—From the Bel- 
fast Anti-Slavery Association, against the Intended Sys- 
tem of Emigration of the Natives of Africa to the 
British Colonies.—From Bowden, for the Imposition of 
the Severest Penalties on all Roman Catholic Priests 
who shall Denounce Persons from the Altar.—From 
Manchester, for the Establishment of a General System 
of Secular Education throughout the County Palatine of 
Lancaster.—From Saintfield, and Durness, for facilitating 
the Attainment of Sites for Free Churches in Scotland. — 
From Forfar, for the Rejection of the Marriage (Scot- 
land) Bill, and the Registering Births, &c. (Scotland) 
Bill. 

PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 

Lord CAMPBELL moved the Second 
Reading of the Bill. He trusted that it 
would receive the sanction of their Lord- 
ships, for it was a most important measure, 
and one which, though interesting to all 
classes of the community, might be termed, 
vith truth, the poor man’s measure. He 
vould make a short statement showing the 
efect of overcrowding, filth, and defective 
ventilation in two counties, one agricultural 
ad the other manufacturing. In West- 
moreland, taking a population of 10,000, 
23 persons died in a year from epidemic 
diseases, while in Lancashire 55 died of 
the same diseases in a population of the 
same amount. In Westmoreland, the 
deaths from diseases of the respiratory 
organs were 47 in 10,000, and in Lanca- 
shire, 73 in the same number. Of those 
vho died prematurely between the ages of 
20 and 60, the number in Westmoreland 
was 49, and in Lancashire 68. 
union of Ulverstone, in a population of 
10,000, 13 persons died from epidemic 
diseases, while in a union of Liverpool, 75 
lied from the same causes. The deaths 
in the whole 10,000 were in Westmoreland, 
206; in Lancashire 279. The result of 
the whole information before them as to 
the state of the manufacturing districts, 
vas, that one-half the population died be- 
fore attaining the age of five years, and 
those who became adult had their lives 
thortened by a period of ten years. The 
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evidence collected by the Sanitary Com- 
mission showed that frightful disease and 
mortality prevailed in the manufacturing 
districts owing to the non-adoption of pre- 
cautions for the preservation of health. 
There was ample evidence that the fatal 
disease of cholera was aggravated, if not 
caused, by sewers and standing waters; 
and when these were removed or freed 
from their noxious influences, it might be 
hoped that the disease would either be 
wholly averted or at least much mitigated. 
The good effects which arose from attend- 
ing systematically to sewerage, ventila- 
tion, and furnishing a good supply of water, 
were very manifest from what had been 
accomplished in improving the sanitary 
condition of prisons. Their Lordships had 
often heard of the gaol fever, which used 
not only to carry off the prisoners, but at 
the assizes communicated itself to the wit- 
nesses and jurors. By proper care the 
prisons had now been brought into a more 
healthy state than almost any part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions. As a proof of the 
diminution of mortality which had ensued 
from the application of similar beneficial 
measures, he might mention that in some 
districts where the deaths had been one in 
32, they had decreased to one in 39. The 
model lodging-houses formed another proof 
of what could be done in the way of sani- 
tary improvement. Very little, he was 
sorry to say, had been done for the promo- 
tion of the public health through the in- 
strumentality of legislation and govern- 
mental assistance. The attention of Go- 
vernment had first been called to this sub- 
ject, and inquiries had been made under 
the Poor Law Commissioners. By those 
inquiries it had been found and proved to 
demonstration, that a vast proportion of 
the poverty, squalor, and wretchedness 
which afflicted our lower classes was caused 
by the indifferent sanitary arrangements 
under which our urban population lived. 
It was not, however, until the Session of 
1841 that Government was able to lay a 
Bill before their Lordships with a view to 
the remedy of those evils. In that year 
his noble Friend (the Marquess of Nor- 
manby) brought in a Bill for the better 
drainage and improvement of towns, which 
was warmly supported by the noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of Buccleuch), and re- 
ceived the unanimous approbation of their 
Lordships, It went down to the other 
House of Parliament, where strong objec- 
tions were made to it from several quarters; 
a dissolution of Parliament took place, and 
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for a time the subject was necessarily sus- 
pended. When the Administration of Sir 
R. Peel was formed, the noble Duke did 
not in the slightest degree relax from his 
exertions in this holy cause; and the Earl 
of Lincoln, who deserved the highest de- 
gree of praise for the skill and ability he 
had applied to the subject, introduced the 
Bill into the other House of Parliament, 
and used his best efforts to get it passed. | instead of there being a waste of money a 
But the subject at that time was too intri- | profit would remain, and it was easy to see 
cate, and the late Government was unable | how this might be effected. Some places 
to make any progress with it before they | suffered from an accumulation of manure, 
retired from office. On the formation of | which was now wasted, but which, well 
the present Government his noble Friend | employed, would be most precious for the 
Lord Morpeth, the Chief Commissioner of | profit of those towns; others suffered 
Woods and Ferests, took up the question equally from the accumulation of water, 
with the greatest zeal, and, he might say, | He believed that the apprehension of ex- 
enthusiasm, and had given it his closest | cessive rates was quite unfounded, and 
attention up to the present moment. If that the result in many cases would be that 
any blame could be imputed to that noble | the poor-rates would be lowered, be- 
Lord, it must be for thinking that more| cause it was well known that the poor- 
could be accomplished than was found to/|rates were raised by disease, by the ne- 
be practicable. Under the superintendence | 


| ° ° ° 

cessity for medical attendance and aid, 
of the noble Lord the present Bill had been | If they considered the vast number of in- 
framed and carried through the other | 


fants to be maintained in the poorhouses 
House; this Bill he had now to offer to} in those districts where deaths were fre- 
their Lordships for a second reading, and | quent, and the vast number of persons re- 
to which he asked their sanction. By this | duced to premature old age, it would be 
Bill it was proposed to create a board of | found that the rates might be much low. 
general superintendence, to be presided! ered by money well laid out. The most 
over by the Chief Commissioner of Woods | unfounded insinuations had been made, 
and Forests, and to include two other Com- | because the Bill did not include the city of 
missioners, one of whom would receive a London; whereas, in fact, it excluded, not 
salary. This Board would have the power | the city of London in particlar, but the 
to appoint district inspectors of sanitary | whole of the metropolitan districts. The 
matters, men of science, and wholly unin- metropolitan district included a population 
fluenced by local interests and prejudices. | of 2,000,000 souls; the city of London did 
In cases where no local Act existed, the | not contain above 150,000, and it did not 
Board would have the power of making| contribute more than one-tenth of the 
provisional orders, which the Privy Council | amount raised in the metropolitan districts. 
would enforce; and if the present Bill met} When they legislated for the metropolis, 
with their Lordships’ approbation there | he hoped they should legislate for the city 
would be an annual Bill to carry into effect of London; when a Bill was introduced 
the provisional orders made by the General | for the metropolis, he should very much 
Board. It had been thought too much to| lament if the city of London were to set 
depute to any board the power to enact | up its privileges and immunities to mar 
that which would be the law of the land. | measure so important and beneficial. But 
There would also be local boards, with a in the present state of affairs he thought 
view to the more thorough and efficient | it was most prudent, and he took to him- 
operation of the new system. Where the/self the full share of the responsibility, 
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consist one-half of the town-council, and 
the other half of elected commissioners, 
The Bill also gave a power of taxation, 
which he hoped would be most economically 
and sparingly exercised for its purposes, 
Some had objected to the measure on the 
ground of the expense which would be oe. 
casioned by its working; but for his (Lord 
Campbell’s) part, he was convinced that, 








district comprehended a municipal corpo- 
ration, the local board would consist of the 
town-council; where no part of the district 
was under a municipal corporation, a 
board would be elected, as in the adminis- 
tration of the poor-laws, by the ratepayers, 
according to the scale thereby settled. 
Where the district was partly under a 
municipal corporation, the board would 





to postpone the Bill for the metropolis. 
There were in the metropolis great pecu- 
liarities; there were eight or ten different 
|} commissions of sewers, 100 different pav- 
ing boards, all which bodies must be con- 
sidered. The machinery of the present 
Bill would not be applicable to London; 
there must be another Bill for the metro- 





polis, gaining the same object by different 
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means. He was happy to inform their 
Jordships that a Bill for that purpose was 
in contemplation. A very extensive in- 
quiry had been made, with a view to the 
introduction of such a measure; and he 
hoped to see one laid on the table in the 
curse of the present Session, so that it 
night stand over, and be considered during 
the recess. He trusted that this Bill would 
meet the assent of that House, and that 
their Lordships would set a great example 
to Europe of an anxious desire to improve 
the condition of the humble orders of so- 
ciety. They would not hold out vain pro- 
mises and expectations: what they offered, 
that they would perform. He believed 
this was the very first time that the Legis- 
lature of any country had proposed to 
frame a general measure for improving 
and securing the general health of the 
community, and he hoped that the mea- 
sure would be available for that object. 
He believed that at the present moment 
Governments would be much better em- 
ployed in trying to improve the social con- 
dition of the inhabitants of the countries 
wer which they ruled, than in adopting 
revolutionary measures, conceived in chi- 
merical delusions, and aiming at accom- 
jlishing that which was impossible. 

The Duxe of BUCCLEUCH agreed in 
all that had fallen from the noble and 
learned Lord opposite, as to the importance 
of the present measure, and congratulated 
their Lordships that it had come up to 
them with a fair prospect of being passed 
into law. He did not think it would have 
been expedient to include the metropolis 
inthe present Bill, but was glad to hear 
there was a measure for that purpose in 
preparation, and trusted that it would be 
speedily brought forward, in order that 
their Lordships might have an opportunity 
of knowing what was likely to be enacted, 
and that the difficulties anticipated as like- 
ly to arise in respect of the city of London 
might be obviated. If the city were not 
brought under general superintendence 
equally with the rest of the metropolitan 
districts, it would be in the power of the 
local bodies, if their works were not exe- 
cuted in a proper manner, to obstruct the 
drainage of the whole district. He was 


happy to express his satisfaction with the 
measure, so far as it went, and was fa- 
vourdble to giving large powers for the 
objects of the Bill; indeed, he appre- 
hended that more stringent powers would 
be required than were given by the mea- 
sure on the table. 
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Lorp PORTMAN said, he was strongly 


of opinion that Government, and all those 
persons who had assisted in framing this 
measure, and especially the noble Lord in 
the other House (Viscount Morpeth), to 
whose good feeling and conciliatory con- 
duct its successful progress had been 
mainly owing, were entitled to the warmest 
thanks of that House for having brought 
the Bill before them. He was sure the 
whole community must rejoice that there 
was at length a fair prospect of passing a 
measnre for the improvement of the sani- 
tary condition of the people. The Bill 
contained a provision which was not to be 
objected to, because there was no other 
mode of attaining the object. He alluded 
to the power of levying a rate. There 
were already twenty-three or twenty-four 
separate assessments and modes of levying 
money in the local taxation of the country; 
and they must regret that it had been 
found necessary to add another rate—an- 
other body of persons for levying this rate 
—and another set of machinery for asses- 
sing the money. He was sure that no 
subject could be more worthy the attention 
of that House, or the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government, than to devise some 
mode of carrying out the recommendations 
of the able report made by the Poor Law 
Commissioners in 1843, as to consolidating 
the local rates of this country. They 
would thus not only get rid of the discre- 
pancies in the various rates, but relieve a 
great number of persons from the burden 
of collecting those rates. He believed he 
was right in stating that the local taxation 
at the present moment exceeded 20 per 
cent upon the income-tax valuation of the 
property of this country. The land tax, 
the highway rate, the church rate, the poor- 
rate (which included the county rate), ex- 
ceeded in the aggregate 10,000,000. per 
annum. That was no less than 23 per 
eent on the rated valne of property in this 
country, and upon the income-tax valuation 
it amounted to 1] per cent. Added to 
that taxation, the borough rate amounted 
to 2,000,0002.—the charges for turnpike 
roads to 1,659,000/.—the local courts to 
more than 100,000/.—and there was the 
sewerage rate, the exact amount of which 
it was difficult to ascertain; and all these 
sums put together amounted to rather 
more than 20 per cent on the rated income 
of the country, estimated at &5,000,0001. 
In addition to this, they were now about 
to impose a further rate for sanitary pur- 
poses. Another measure was before the 
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other House of Parliament, of which their 
Lordships would hear something soon, for 
a new system of highways in this country. 
That would create a further burden; be- 
cause, although the Bill was a beneficial 
one, officers would be appointed under 
it, by which expense would be incurred. 
From a report which had lately been laid 
on their Lordships’ table, it appeared that 
the increase in the poor-rates was frightful 
In the year 1834, the last under the old 
system, the amount of poor-rates was 
8,338,000/., and the price of wheat was 
51s. 1ld., and the number of quarters of 
wheat required to pay that poor-rate was 
3,206,953. In the year 1839, when wheat 
was at the highest price, according to the 
averages since 1834, the poor-rates were 
5,613,000/., requiring 1,633,000 quarters 
of wheat to pay it. In the year 1847, 
when the price of wheat was 59s., being 
10s. 4d. less than in 1839, the poor-rates 
were 6,964,8251., and instead of 1,633,000 
quarters of wheat, 2,360,957 were required 
to pay that amount. In looking over those 
papers, he found that there had been a re- 
gular annual increase in the expenditure 
for the relief of the poor and for the 
charges for medical relief. There had 
been a regular increase in the fees paid to 
registrars and various other officers. There 
had been a regular annual increase in the 
county rate, and in the amount of medical 
relief. There had been, happily, a de- 
crease in law charges, owing to a change 
with reference to poor removals, by which 
litigation had been avoided. The survey 
expenses, too, had decreased, but the great 
items of the poor-rates and county rates 
had regularly and steadily increased. The 
relief afforded in workhouses during the last 
year, had, in proportion to the total relief 
given in the whole kingdom, increased 15 
per cent. In 1840, the total number of 
paupers in proportion to the population was 
seven per cent. In 1847 it had increased 
to ten per cent. He thought, therefore, 
seeing that the local taxation exceeded 20 
per cent, with a probability of its soon 
reaching 25 per cent, that it became ex- 
ceedingly important that Parliament and 
Her Majesty’s Government should look 
carefully into the subject. There was a 
great amount of property in this country 
that did not contribute its fair proportion 
to the maintenance of the poverty of the 
country; and unless the question was very 
seriously looked into at a very early pe- 
riod, he was quite sure that great difficulty 
would arise. No doubt it was very dif- 
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ficult to adjust these inequalities; by 
some attempt ought to be made to do go, 
He thought that something in the form of 
a union rate ought to be established; or, 
at all events, that some plan ought, to. be 
adopted by which the area of local taxatign 
should be extended. It was impossible ngt 
to see that if all commodities were to be. 
come cheaper, the value of the property 
of the country must fall too.. If the an. 
nual value of property, which was. nox 
85,000,0002., should fall to 60,000,000),, 
the present rate of local taxation would be 
30 per cent; and, he would ask, what 
would the state of property be then, seeing 
that, under the present system of local 
taxation in many well-managed estates, 
the surplus, after paying those burdens, 
was nil? Ie hoped their Lordships would 
not think he had acted improperly in tak- 
ing this opportunity of calling their atten- 
tion to this subject. 

The Bisuor of OXFORD said, he did 
not wish to trouble their Lordships, with 
any observations upon this Bill. He mere- 
ly desired to call the attention of the noble 
and learned Lord who had charge of the 
measure to the 74th and 75th sections, for 
regulating interments within towns. Those 
clauses took no notice of the provisions of 
the present law of the country, which re- 
quired that the consent of the bishop of 
the diocese should be obtained to the 
change of parochial burial places. The 
power given to the boards under this Bill 
might very easily be abused, for parties 
who established a private burial ground 
might take measures to prevent the con- 
tinuance of interments in churchyards, 
in order that such interments might take 
place in the ground in which they were 
interested. He also considered that the 
clauses, in their present form, would seri- 
ously affect the right of the poor to paro- 
chial sepulture, for no provision was made 
for such cases. He might add, that it af- 
forded him great gratification to find that 
this Bill had been sent up to their Lord- 
ships from the Lower House, for he had a 
deep conviction of the necessity of such a 
measure. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that this Bill 
would unquestionably render additional lo- 
cal rates necessary; but those rates would 
—except in very few cases—be paid by per- 
sons who would be most materially benefited 
by the measure. 

The Duxe or ARGYLL could not allow 
the second reading of the Bill to pass with- 
out expressing his anxious and earnest hope 
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that the attention of the Government would | 
be directed to extending the benefits of this | 
measure to the country with which he was 
more immediately connected. He would | 
yenture to say that the great cities of Scot- 
land—Glasgow and Edinburgh—were per- 
haps in @ worse condition with regard to | 
sanitary reform than any cities in England. | 

He congratulated their Lordships upon this 
Bill having now escaped the difficulties 
which had surrounded it, and having reach- | 
ed the calmer consideration of their Lord- 

ships’ House. 

Lorp CAMPBELL begged to assure the | 
right rev. Prelate who had spoken on this | 
subject that his suggestions should receive 
the most respectful consideration of the 
Government. With regard to the remarks 
of the noble Duke who had just addressed 
the House, he (Lord Campbell) could only 
say that there were at present difficulties in 
applying a measure of this kind to Scotland, 
but he hoped that—perhaps in the course 
of the next Session—that country might 
enjoy the benefits of sanitary reform. 

Bill read 2, 

House adjourned. 


rem = 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 30, 1848. 


Minutes.) New Writs.—For Sligo, v. Charles Towne- 
ley, Esq., void Election.—For Great Yarmouth, v. Lord 
Arthur Lennox, and Octavius Edward Coope, Esq., void 
Election, 

PuBLic BiLuts.—1° Ecclesiastical Districts ; 
(Ireland), 

Reported.— Lunatic Asylums (Scotland); Prisons. 

Petitions PRESENTED.’ By Mr. Aglionby, Mr. Brother- 
ton, and other Hon. Members, from a great many Places, 


County Cess 
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delaying the issue of the writ. The evi- 
| dence might be of importance in enabling 
| the House to come to some conclusion on 
the general question; it might furnish ma- 
terials for future legislation. He had no 
means of knowing whether the Gentleman 
who was formerly returned for Sligo was 
likely to be again sent to that House by 
the constituency. He did not know whe- 
ther they were likely to send an adherent 
(of the old Conservative party, or a sup- 
porter of the Government, or one who 
would join the small party which had en- 
| camped under the banner of the hon. Mem- 
‘ber for Montrose. In Sligo, no bribery 
had been proved before the Committee, no 
special report had been made, and all that 
was charged against the candidates was, 
that they had been guilty of treating. But 
ithe greatest purist would, he thought, be 
disposed to admit that, if anywhere treat- 
ing was excusable, it was in the province 
of Connaught. It was most desirable to 
secure the attendance of Irish Members 
from that period of the Session, for on 
that, the last day of June, they had not 
' commenced the Irish business. Convinced 
as he was that the inquiry with respect to 
this borough, as with respect to other bo- 
roughs, might be carried to a successful 
termination after the issue of the writ, he 
would move— 

“ That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the 
Clerk of the Crown in Ireland to make out a New 





| Writ for the Election of a Burgess to serve in 


this present Parliament for the Borough of Sligo, 
in the room of Charles Towneley, Esq., whose 
Election has been determined to be void.” 


Mr. HUME was sorry the hon. Gentle- 





in favour of an Extension of the Elective Franchise.— 
By Mr. Bramston, from Chelmsford, and several other 
Places, for a Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By 
Mr. Cocks, from several Medical Gentlemen, for a Re- 
form in their Profession.—By Sir Benjamin Hall, from 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, against Employing any 
of the Ordnance Department on Local Surveys.—By 
Viscount Ingestre, from Guardians of the Lichfield Union, 
for Alteration of the Poor Law.—By Viscount Ingestre, 
from Plymouth, fora Superannuation Fund for Poor 
— Officers.—-By Mr. Wilson Patten, from Chorley, 

ire, for an A d t of the Small Debts Act.— 
Mr. Ewart, from Edinburgh, for an Alteration of the 
Dealers in Spirits Bill—By the Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey, from the Ticket Porters of the House of Com- 
Mons, praying that their Services may be taken into 
Consideration. 





NEW WRIT FOR SLIGO. 
Mr. STAFFORD rose to move that a 


man should have proposed his Motion, ap- 
parently in contravention of the rules of 
the House. [**No, no!’’] He had never 
known an instance in which a Motion had 
been made for the issue of a writ for a bo- 
rough where any Member had in the mean- 
time proposed that the evidence taken be- 
fore the Election Committee should be 
printed. The hon. Member for Portarling- 
ton had moved that the evidence be print- 
ed in the present case, and this was not 
the time, therefore, for issuing the writ. 
Mr. ANSTEY had supported the Mo- 
tion for issuing the writ in every other case, 
and would do so in this instance also. He 
was glad the hon. Member for Montrose 





writ be issued for the election of a bur ess 
to serve in Parliament for the borough of | 
Sligo. The House had ordered the evi- | 
dence taken before the Sligo Election | 
Committee to be printed ; but. he did not | 
se that that should form any reason for 
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Series 





had intimated his opposition to the Motion, 
and so indicated an intention to diminish 
the representation of the small constituen- 
cies. The fate of Sligo would hereafter 
| be that of Youghal and every small bo- 
rough. 
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Cotone. DUNNE said, there was no | hoped the hon. Gentleman would not press 
accusation in the report of the Committee | his Motion; but if the hon. Member did, 
against the borough of Sligo; and he con- | he would vote against it. 
ceived, therefore, that he might move the) Mr. NEWDEGATE supported the Mo. 
writ at once. He heard afterwards, how-| tion. It would be unfair to take advantage 
ever, that it would be more consonant with | of the mistake of the hon. and gallant 
the forms of the House that the evidence | Member for Portarlington, who had been 
should first be moved for; and therefore | led to believe that it was according to the 
he altered his Motion to the effect that the | established practice of the House that no 
evidence should be printed. He felt that writ should be issued until the evidence 
there, as well as in the case of the English | was printed; whereas the practice of the 
Members, the suspension of the writ was| House during the present Session could 
exceedingly inconvenient. | scarcely be said to have been established 

Sm J. HANMER had been told within | at all, writs having been issued in almost 
the last few minutes that they might ex-| every possible way. The only thing that 
pect a new petition from the borough of | seemed to be established was, the office of 
Horsham. He could not understand the | suspender-general, which had been assumed 
distinction which some Gentlemen drew | by the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
between the guilt of treating and bribery. | Flint boroughs. It appeared to him to be 
The one as well as the other caused the | ridiculous to suspend writs in cases where 
loss of a Member’s seat; and that was a| the Committee had decided that the evi- 
thing which Members ought to take into | dence involved no matter which would jus- 
their serious consideration. He was the | tify disfranchisement; and if the House 
less inclined to pass by treating as less | really wished to deal with this class of bo- 
worthy of punishment than bribery, be-|roughs on some comprehensive scheme, 
cause he entertained the opinion that the | like that proposed by the hon. Member for 
law with regard to treating was ridiculous | the Flint boroughs, it would be far better 
and absurd: and he saw no chance of its|that the boroughs so to be dealt with 
being altered until the House had made | should be represented in that House, and 
inquiries into the particulars of those elec- | there would thereby be some security that 
tions which had been declared to be void | they would receive fair play. 
in consequence of treating. He should} Mr. WRIGHTSON, as Chairman of 
vote for the suspension of the writ till the | the Committee on the Sligo Election, beg- 
evidence had been laid on the table of the ; ged to state that the inquiry did not im- 
House. press the minds of the Committee with the 

Mr. BANKES: With respect to the} idea that the House would ultimately de- 
present question, it appeared that the hon. | cline to issue a writ for the borough of 
and gallant Member for Portarlington (Co-| Sligo. It appeared to him that the 
lonel Dunne) had moved for the evidence | evidence had most unnecessarily been 
under an error. That evidence was not| ordered to be printed, for when they 
moved for by the Chairman, or any Mem-| had got it, he did not believe it would 
ber of the Committee; but the hon. and | have the least effect in inducing them 
gallant Member for Portarlington, not | to suspend the writ. He should certainly 
being well acquainted with the forms of the | vote for the issuing of the writ himself; 
House, and having the intention to expe-| but, at the same time, as the evidence had 
dite the issuing of the writ, moved that the | been ordered to be printed, and as other 
evidence be printed, which, instead of for-| Members had not had the same opportu- 
warding his object, had proved the only | nity of knowing the facts as the Commit- 
obstacle to it. Under these circumstances, | tee had, it would be the most correct course 
it was very hard that the Sligo constituency | for the House to delay taking any further 
should suffer. J | step in the matter till the evidence was 

Sir G. GREY said, the simple question | printed. 
was, whether a Motion having been made | Mr. SPOONER hoped the writ would 
that the evidence be printed, and it being | be issued without waiting for the evl- 
probable that that evidence would be forth- | dence. , 
coming in two or three days, it would not} SiR. PEEL: There certainly does 
be better to wait till the evidence was in} seem some inconsistency in ordering the 
the hands of Members, than to follow the | evidence to be produced, and then not wait- 

course proposed by the hon. Gentleman | ing until that evidence is produced before 
(Mr. Stafford), and issue the writ now. He | issuing the writ, because the ordering of 
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the evidence is the act of the House of 
Commons; but, at the same time, if we 
have been betrayed into the adoption of an 
act without sufficient consideration, I think 
the rights of the constituency ought to 
prevail over a desire to consult appearances 
in regard to the character of the House. 
The hon. Gentleman who moved for the 
evidence is a Member of the House for the 
first time. He moved for that evidence, not 
intending that its production should be a 
reason for delay; and it was a very par- 
donable inadvertency on his part to make 
that Motion. Still, as the House has 
adopted the Motion, I should have been 
disposed to acquiesce in the proposed 
delay of a few days if it had not been for 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Northallerton (Mr. Wright- 
son), which I think is quite decisive. It 


Sugar Duties— 


is rather unfortunate that the Chairman is | 


not the organ of a Committee, and that he 
is not requested as Chairman to state what 


he thinks fit; but I have great confidence | 
in the impartiality and justice of the views | 


of the hon. Gentleman, and he tells me 
that his impression is, that when we have 
got the evidence, he does not believe we 
will suspend the writ. I must say, there- 
fore, that I think the rights of the consti- 


tuency, where there is no valid reason for | 


delay, ought to prevail with us, and that 
the writ should be issued forthwith. 

CotoneEL PENNANT, as one of the 
Members of the Committee, begged to 
corroborate the statement of the hon. 
Member for Northallerton as to the im- 
pression on the minds of the Committee 
that the evidence afforded no proof of such 
general corruption as to warrant the sus- 
pension of the writ. 

Mr. HUME, after the statement that 
had been made by the Chairman of the 
Committee and the hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken, would not persist in op- 
posing the Motion. 

Motion agreed to nem. con. 


CLAIMS ON THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, in re- 
ply to some questions put by Mr. Urquhart, 
that the hon. Gentleman had stated that, 
by the additional article the British Go- 
vernment were to furnish the Spanish 
Government with arms and ammunition; 
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the amount supplied, and the amount re- 
maining still to be supplied. The claim, 
therefore, was admitted by the Crown of 
Spain, and although it was not pressed for 
payment, yet it was acknowledged as a 
debt, and was founded upon an agreement 
entered into between the Spanish Minister 
at this Court and the British Government. 


Committee, 


SUGAR DUTIES—COMMITTEE, 
Order of the day read. 
House in Committee on the Sugar 
Duties. 
Question put— 
“That in lieu of the Duties of Customs now 


payable on Sugar or Molasses, the following 
| Duties,” &e. 





| [as stated in the Commons’ debate of the 
| 29th inst ;—see ante, p. 1400. ] 

| Mr. BRIGHT said that he rose for the 
purpose of moving an Amendment to the 
| resolutions submitted to the Committee by 
| Her Majesty’s Government, and he would 
commence by saying that, though this 
question of protection to the West India 
colonies had been debated for so many 
nights, the real question which the House 
had to consider, had, in fact, not been de- 
bated at all, except incidentally. The dis- 
| cussion had been between the Government, 
who were in favour of some increase of 
| protection, and the hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
| site, who were in favour of a very large 
increase of protection; and the arguments, 
| both of the Members of her Majesty’s Go- 
| vernment and of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
had been, in his opinion, entirely con- 
| demnatory and destructive of the proposi- 
‘tion which the noble Lord had introduced 
'to the House. The conclusion which he 
drew from the speeches of hon. Gentlemen 
| opposite was, that the distress in the West 
| Indian colonies was so great—and he would 
| admit that it was great—that the measure 
proposed by the Government could not be 
| productive of any sensible relief; while, 
| ene the speeches made on the part of 
the Government, and especially from the 
| speech of the noble Lord, and that of the 
|hon. Member for Westbury in particular, 
|he found that they relied on arguments 
which had convinced him that whatever 
distress existed in the West Indian colo- 
| nies, it could not be relieved by any measure 
of protection. There was one thing that 








but there was a distinct agreement entered | must have struck every Member who had 
into afterwards between the Spanish Go- | listened to the past debate, and that was, 
vernment and the British Government that | that throughout one great party had been 
those supplies should be paid for; and a| entirely forgotten, while abundance of 


return was made several years ago stating | sympathy had been expressed on behalf of 
y g S| ympathy P 
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the planters, and of the mortgagees at| ing of that Act in the exportation of ma. 
home, and of the slaves in Cuba and Brazil, | chinery from England to those countries, 
and of the Africans in their own country, {He did not dispute the accuracy of the 
who were liable to be seized on by the} hon. Baronet’s figures at all, but he dis. 
slavedealers. Now, he was of opinion | puted the argument which the hon, Mem. 
that this question was of great importance { ber drew from them. The hon. Baronet 
to other parties besides these. He did not | took the period from 1844 to 1847, and he 
Wish to shut out of view the interests of | stated that within those years the value of 
the planters, or of the slaves, or of the|the machinery exported to Cuba had in. 
Africans, but he should beg of the House | creased from 6,500/. to 17,600/., and to 
not to ignore that great party in this| Brazil from 17,5001. to 35,0001. But the 
country for whose benefit the Act of 1846 | hon. Baronet forgot to tell the House that 
had been passed. He stood up there on | immediately after the first period which he 
behalf of that great class in the United | had taken up, the law had been repealed 
Kingdom by whom the article of sugar} by that House which prevented the expor- 
was consumed; and on their part he in-| tation of machinery; and if the hon. Ba. 
tended asking the Committee that night | ronet had made the same comparison with 
to refuse to alter the Sugar Duties Act of| regard to other countries that were not 
1846. The question as it had been dis-| sugar-producing countries, he would find 
cussed by hon. Gentlemen in favour of pro-| the increase to be in a much more rapid 
tection, divided itself into two branches, | ratio than in the case of Cuba or Brazil, 
one connected with slavery and the slaye} He did not mean to say that the hon. Ba- 
trade, and the other connected with pro-| ronet had failed to show that any improve. 
tection. The hon. Baronet the Member | ment had taken place in the cultivation of 
for Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington), who} sugar in Cuba and Brazil; but what he 
moved the Amendment in the recent de-| contended for was, that he had failed alto- 
bate, had spoken about the most holy | gether in showing any connexion between 
struggle for freedom in which the people | that improvement and the Acts of 1845 
of this country had been engaged up to | and 1846. But the hon. Baronet had also 
1834. Now, he did not know how the/| given them other figures. He had referred 
hon. Baronet had voted previous to that | to papers which most Members of the House 
year, as they had not any very perfect had seen, signed by the Chairman and Se- 
record of the divisions at that time. [Sir | cretary of the Anti-Slavery Committee; but 
J. Paxiyetox: I was not in Parliament| he would beg to call the hon. Member's 
at all.] In that case his argument would | attention for a moment to these figures. 
not apply to the hon. Baronet, but it ap-| According to these papers, it was stated 
plied to many of those other hon. Gentle-| on the authority of Parliamentary returns 
men who were now in favour of protection, | that between 1835 and 1840, the number 
but who, if he did not mistake, were by no| of slaves sent to the Brazils and to Cuba 
means in favour of freedom for the slaves | annually averaged 101,000, whereas in the 
up to the passing of the Emancipation | five years from 1840 to 1845, the number 
Act. He believed that the hon. Baronet} of slaves imported into those countries 
the Member for the University of Oxford, | averaged only 32,000 annually. It was, 
among others, was not warmly in favour| therefore, argued that a great falling-off 
of the abolition of slavery up to 1834; and|had taken place in the slave trade in this 
he should confess that he, for one, had not| latter period. But before the House could 
much sympathy with that benevolence | form a judgment on that point, they should 
which was merely connected with a high | know the importation of slaves before 1835. 
price of sugar. He thought that those | He supposed that the slave trade was regu- 
who were in favour of protection ought to | lated very much as other more lawful trades, 
argue the question on that ground, and| and that the supply depended on the de- 
leave the philanthropic view of the mat-| mand, and on the requirements of. cultiva- 
ter entirely out of sight. The hon.| tion. Now, if these five years had followed 
Baronet the Member for Droitwich had | a period of excessive cultivation, it was evi- 
brought forward some figures to show that | dent that the demand must have been very 
a large increase had taken place in the} great, and when that demand was once 
cultivation of sugar in Cuba and Brazil, | met, that then there would have been for 
in consequence of the passing of the Act| the next five years a considerable falling- 
of 1846, and had read a statement of the | off. Following that rule they would find 
great increase that had followed the pass-| that if there had been a very small impor- 
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tation for the five years prior to 1835, 
there would then be a very much increased 
demand until the demand was again over- 
taken by the supply, when they would have 
another falling-off in the trade. Accord- 
ingly they found that after the short sup- 
ply for the five years ending in 1845, the 
demand again increased until, in 1846, the 
importation amounted to 64,000. Now he 
would ask the House to look to the dis- 
honesty of these papers, for the parties 
who published them, must, he thought, have 
known that the figures did not bear out the 
result which they sought to derive from 
them. Let the House recollect that the 
present Government did not come into office 
until July 1846, and that their Sugar Du- 
ties Bill was not introduced until the 20th 
July. No positive information of the in- 
tentions of the Government could therefore 
have reached Cuba or Brazil until the end 
of August; and then ships would have to 
be sent out to the coast of Africa, and car- 
goes brought back before the news could 
have any effect on the importation of slaves 
for that year. Now, he would ask the 
House whether it was possible that a Bill, 
not introduced until the 20th July, and 
that did not pass that House until the 
month of August, could have had any ef- 
fect whatever on the introduction of slaves 
into Cuba and Brazil during the year 1846, 
or could have been the cause of the increas- 
ed importation in that year? But he now 
came to the year 1847, when the effect of 
the Bill of 1846 would have been felt, if at 
all, and he found that in that year the im- 
portation of slaves into Cuba and Brazil 
was 63,000, or 1,000 less than it had been 
in 1846. If, therefore, the Bill of 1846 
was not at all instrumental in causing the 
importation of slaves to reach 64,000 in 
1846, he would ask where was the proof 
that it could have stimulated the trade in 
1847, the importation for that year being 
less than for 1846 by 1,000? He would 
say, therefore, that the whole case, as far 
as facts and figures went, broke down in 
showing that the Bill of 1846 had given 
any impetus to the slave trade of Cuba and 
Brazil. He was not going to deny that 
the opening of a great market like the 
market of this country to the produce of 
Cuba and Brazil would have given an im- 
petus to their trade and cultivation. It 
would be a sign of ignorance on his part 
were he to argue in favour of such an as- 
sumption. But he would ask them to bear 
in mind that any such impetus must have 
been only temporary, and that the compe- 
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tition of all the sugar of the world in all 
the markets of the world would in a brief 
period bring down the rate of profits to 
its natural level. And here, he’should beg 
to observe, that he stood there as great an 
opponent of slavery as any man in that 
House or elsewhere. He regarded slavery 
as the greatest crime that the world had 
probably ever seen; but he thought that 
they ought to be careful not to allow their 
feelings to be worked up by such state- 
ments as that which had been read last 
night by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
the University of Oxford, about the horrors 
of the middle passage and of the slave 
trade. They should take care that they 
did not act unjustly to the inhabitarits of 
this country in attempting to put down by 
fiscal regulations a crime in which they did 
not participate. He now came to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, the Member for the University of 
Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), a speech which 
was characteristic of him in many respects. 
There was in it a great deal of balancing, 
and much that was calculated to leave the 
House very much in doubt. The right 
hon. Gentleman did not seem to know pre- 
cisely what he wanted; he wanted some 
emigration, but not much emigration: he 
wanted scme protection, but not much 
protection: he thought that the vote of 
500,0007. would have an injurious effect on 
the public revenue, but still he said that 
what he wanted was money. [Mr. Guap- 
sToNE: I spoke of the first duty of the 
Government being towards this country. ] 
He admitted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had expressed a very wise and honest 
opinion, that their first duty was to con- 
sider the state of the finances of the coun- 
try; but he had stated, at the same time, 
that what the West Indian colonies wanted 
was, in one shape or another, money. But 
where were they to get the money unless 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer? and 
if the money were taken from him, he (Mr. 
Bright) thought, that the finances of the 
country must be affected. The right hon. 
Gentleman had gone minutely into the 
question of compensation money; and he 
would wish to call the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s attention for a moment to that sub- 
ject. The right hon. Gentleman had stated 
that the sum paid was very inadequate, 
considering the actual value of the slaves 
emancipated; that, in fact, it was only 45 
per cent on the value of the slaves. Now, 
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he would grant that the fact was so; but 
how much, he would ask, did the compen- 
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sation amount to, as compared with the ac- 
tual value of all the trade and profits of | 
these islands? He had stated the other 
night what the proportion was with regard 
to the West Indies generally, and he would 
now come to particular islands. He would 
take the three colonies on which most stress 
had been laid during the debate—Jamaica, 
Trinidad, and British Guiana. Taking the 
period between 1830 and 1840, he found 
that 1833 was the year in which Jamaica 
exported to the largest extent; and in that 
year her exports amounted to 3,148,000/. 
istimating the profit of the planters on 
that amount at 10 per cent, he found that 
the profit on the whole of that trade would 
be 314,000/. Now, the share of compen- 
sation awarded to the Jamaica planters 
was 6,150,000/.; and if that sum had been 
put out to interest at 5 per cent, at the 
time, it would have produced an annual 
income of 307,0001., which was within 
7,000/. of the whole profits of their pre- 
vious trade estimated at 10 per cent. 
With regard to Trinidad, the case was still 
worse. In the ten years from 1832 to 
1842 the average amount of their exports 
was 396,000/. a year, and allowing a pro- | 
fit of 13 per cent on that sum, they had | 
a total profit of 51,0001. a year. The 
compensation awarded to Trinidad was 
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1,033,000/., which if lent out at 5 per 
cent interest would produce 51,6001. a} 
year, being somewhat more than the whole 
of the profits of their export trade esti- 
mated at 13 per cent. With respect to} 
British Guiana, he found that in the pe- | 
riod from 1832 to 1842, the average ex- 
port amounted to 1,624,000; and allowing 
13 per cent profit on that sum, they would 
have 211,000/. The amount of com- | 
pensation given to British Guiana was 
4,300,000/.; and 5 per cent interest on 
that sum would be 214,000/., or 3,000. 
more than the whole annual value of their 
trade at 15 per cent of profit. The right 
hon. Gentleman smiled at this calculation, 
and no doubt thought that he (Mr. Bright) 
must have made some very egregious mis- 
take. He did not mean to say that the 
West Indian planters had not made more 
than 13 per cent profit on their cultivation; 
but he could only say, that that rate was, 
he was sure, much more than the average 
profits of most persons in trade in this coun- 
try. Taking the whole of the West Indian 
colonies, they would find that 5 per cent 
on the compensation money awarded to 
them, would be equal to more than 15 per 
cent on the entire amount of their export 


| growing profitable. 
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trade to this country. Now, this was an 
enormous compensation to have given to 
them, when it was recollected that they 
were left all their estates, buildings, imple. 
ments, and floating capital; and it was, at 
all events, he thought, a full compensation, 
as between the cost of slave labour and the 
cost of free labour. The right hon. Gentle. 
man complained of the early termination of 
the apprenticeship system; and he (Mr, 
Bright) was not disposed to shrink from 
that point, for he would say, that it was 
the conduct of the planters themselves that 
had led to the abolition of the apprentice. 
ship system. But it was said, that an 
honourable understanding had been enter. 
ed into with the planters that they should 
have a perpetual monopoly of the market 
of this country. He could find no trace 
of any such understanding having taken 
place; but if made, it certainly was not an 
honourable one, for no Government could 
possibly have the power to make it. For 
eleven years after emancipation they had 
had a monopoly of this market. They re- 
ceived not less than 15s. per ewt. more, 
upon the average, for their sugar, during 
those eleven years, than the selling price 
in the open market of the world. How 
much did 15s. per ewt. upon all their 
sugar produced in those eleven years 
amount to? It amounted to not less 
than 30,000,000 sterling—a sum as clearly 


| @ compensation or a bounty to the planters 


as the 20,000,000 awarded to them in 
1834. If this were true, he should like 
to know whether Parliament owed any- 
thing to our sugar-producing colonies—in 
his opinion, they owed much to the con- 
sumers and the country. It was certainly 
not the duty of Parliament to make sugar 
The noble Lord (Lord 
G. Bentinck) might differ from him upon 
that point; indeed it appeared, from the 
noble Lord’s resolutions, that he held it to 
be one of the special duties of the British 
House of Commons to make sugar cultiva- 
tion profitable in the British colonies. Sup- 
pose the principle was correct, was sugar 
the only trade that should be made profit- 
able? He could take the noble Lord from 
one to the other of all the staple trades 
of this country, and show him that last 
year not one of them was profitable. 
But they asked for no protection; they 
could not point to 15 or 20 years’ exclu- 
sive monopoly of the best market in the 
world with prices from 40 to 50 per cent 
higher than the general prices of the world 
by Act of Parliament. The ryots in India 
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had no protection in the cultivation of cot- 
ton; the grower of wool in Australia had 
no protection. Why, then, should the 
grower of sugar? And if the noble Lord 
talked of the reduction of price in sugar, 
did he not know that Australian wool, 
which not long ago was sold for ls. 9d. per 
lb., was now at ls., and could scarcely be 
sold at that ? It became a question, then, 
for the consideration of Parliament, when 
they were asked to grant more money from 
the pockets of the people, whether the 
eolonies had themselves done their duty ? 
He had had a good deal of conversation 
recently with gentlemen from Guiana and 
Trinidad, and he understood from them 
that in Guiana the plough was not known 
in the cultivation of estates, that drainage 
was not practised, that everything was done 
in the rudest manner, and upon a system 
which would soon be the utter ruin of a 
cultivator in this country. As to Trinidad, 
he had express information that sometimes 
hogsheads of sugar were absolutely kept 
from the beach because the roads were 
impassable, although the ship was no more 
than five miles from the estate, and ready 
toreceive them. In point of fact, there 
was scarcely a road in the island, In Ja- 
maica the same wants occurred. Had the 
Jamaica planters made the Jamaica Rail- 
way? Did the men who now asked for 
protection take shares in that undertaking, 
and pay the calls; or was the undertaking 
begun, completed, and was it now carried on 
by the patronage and support of men who 
repudiated the doctrine of protection alto- 
gether? He should notice in the next 
place the trade regulations of the colonies. 
A great majority of estates were said to 
be in the hands of mortgagees; and what, 
he would ask, was the usual course taken 
with an estate in the hands of a mortga- 
gee? Why, the owner was not his own 
master—the mortgagee was the master. 
Parliament was asked, as he understood 
it, to advance money to enable the plant- 
ers to pay off the mortgagees, and en- 
able them to cultivate their own estates. 
The merchant in England, as the mortga- 
gee, took care that all the produce should 
come in his own ships. The planter had 
no voice or authority as to the rates of 
freight or brokerage; the charges, there- 
fore, were necessarily high, everything was 
in the hands of the mortgagee, and every- 
body who knew what pawnbroking or mort- 
gageeing was, would at once perceive that 
when a man got into such a predicament, 
there was very small chance of his being 
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In fact, on this ac- 
count to this hour the West Indies had no 
trade but with this country. They could 
not trade with America, An American 
trade, therefore, had not grown up at all 
with them. Another evil to the West In- 
dian colonies, arising from this system, 
was, that though large quantities of provi- 
sions were brought. from America, the 
American ships which brought them could 
take no return cargo from the West In- 
dies. They consequently took coin in re- 
turn for their produce from the West In- 
dies, and then passed over to Cuba, where 
they took in cargoes of slave-grown sugar, 
with which they supplied even our fellow- 
subjects in Canada. In consequence of 
the drain so created, there was the great- 
est want of a circulating medium in the 
colonies. A letter received from Trinidad, 
dated the 7th of May, described how that 
colony was suffering from the deprecia- 
tion of produce and the want of specie :— 
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“We are suffering here from the depreciation 

in produce, and particularly from want of specie. 
We very much require another bank here, as the 
Colonial Bank is refusing now to buy the best 
bills of exchange upon bill of lading attached, and 
therefore there are no means of raising money 
upon the produce shipped. We have now very 
near 10,000 hogsheads cleared out, and I think 
this crop will be nearly as good as last year’s, but 
planters will have to import coin from England in 
return for their produce, to enable them to pay off 
their labourers, for in the island there is none. 
The Americans have carried away the few dollars 
that were left.’’ 
He held in his hand a letter from a Member 
of the Jamaica House of Assembly, which 
contained the following passages, omitting 
the names of the parties :— 


“T quite agree with you, that under the new 
system of things the West Indies can never again 
prosper until they are released from the tyranny 
of the absentee mortgagees, their exactions in the 
shape of interest, commission, freight, and other 
charges, being truly ruinous and oppressive. In 
addition to the above, there are several other ways 
by which absentee proprietors are injured — I 
might say plundered—by the mortgagees at home, 
which are even worse than high interest or exor- 
bitant commissions. The mortgagee in England is 
at the same time a shipowner ; he sends a ship out 
to his planting attorney with positive orders to fill 
her up from A, B, C, D, &e., and sail upon a cer- 
tain day. The attorney writes to the overseers, 
giving them orders to put the mills about, as he 
expects 100 casks from each for the Lady Sarah 
Bayley, or other ships, by a certain day. The 
overseers, in their turn, write to say that they 
cannot have so much produce by the time, because 
the canes are not ripe, and therefore not fit to 
cut ; in fact, if cut, what would make 100 easks, if 
left two or three months, would not make 60 casks. 
The attorney, having the fear of a supersedeas 
from the mortgagee before his eyes, tells the over- 
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seer—‘ My orders are positive, and must be obeyed; 
if you cannot carry them out, I must get some 
one who will.’ Your friend and relative told me 
that he has thus lost a very good situation by re- 
fusing to carry out such orders. I have with my 
own eyes seen canes cut at nine, ten, and eleven 
months old, when they should have remained until 
they were fourteen or fifteen months ; and I have 
known sugars potted one day and carried to the 
ship the next ; and I have even followed the carts 
containing the sugars to the wharfs, and the mo- 
lasses, dripping trom these sugars, left visible 
traces the whole way from the estate to the ship’s 
boat, thus losing all the molasses from which rum 
is made; and when it is considered that the rum, 
on an average, should be as one to two of the 
sugar, the loss in this way alone must be enor- 
mous. Ihave myself been interested in vessels 
taking produce at 3s. 6d. and 4s. per ewt., and I 
have solicited planters and proprietors for their 
shipments at these rates ; but the answers were, 
‘We are sorry that we cannot take advantage of 
your offer, we are compelled to give all our pro- 
duce to the ships of the mortgagee.’ Again, I 
have known sugars remain on the estates and 
wharfs for months after they were cured, waiting 
for ships to take them, although they might have 
been shipped in vessels in the port at less rate. 
One instance of the kind I recollect that was of so 
glaring a nature that it was talked of at the time 
by everybody here, and if I mistake not, this par- 
ticular lot of sugar remained on the wharf some- 
thing like five months, for a ship to take it at 5s. 
per ewt., while there were ships in port meantime 
which would have shipped it at 4s. per ewt. But 
wo to the attorney who would dare to give one 
ounce of sugar to any vessel but the one belonging 
to, or sent out by, the merchant. It would in- 
deed be a great blessing to the poor proprietors 
could any measures be devised to rescue them 
from these cormorants, the West India body.” 

In the sentiments of this letter he con- 
curred; and, as connected with it, he now 
came to the extraordinary expenses of the 
colonies. There could be no doubt the 
colonies had great grounds for complaint 
on this score. The same correspondent 
said— 
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“Another serious oppression is the enormous 
amount of taxation, which, unless the Crown in- 
terposes, 1 see no hope of getting reduced, for if 
the House of Assembly pass a Bill reducing the 
expenditure, it is sure to be thrown out by the 
Council, every member of which, with one excep- 
tion, is a placeman.” 

And he went on to say, that the Governor 
had 7,000/. a year, the Lord Bishop 3,0001. 
a year, the Commander of the Forces 
4,0001., the Vice Chancellor 2,5001., the 
Chief Justice 1,2001., &e. It was a most 
intolerable grievance that we should be 
called upon to pay bishops and clergy of 
any sect. Surely we had enough to do to 
maintain morality and religion in our own 
country without expending more money to 
maintain bishops and priests on the other 
side of the Atlantic. But returning to 
these trade arrangements, he would ask, 
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how could the colonial interests flourish 
under such a system ? What is the result 
of such a system in other trades? Take 
an illustration from his own trade. It was 
sometimes the case in the cotton trade for 
spinners and manufacturers of deficient 
capital to send all they manufactured to 
commission agents in Manchester to be 
sold. The commission agent bought the 
cotton in the first instance, and in the se. 
cond he received the produce of the mill 
for sale. The commission agent, having 
received the produce, sold it just as he 
pleased, charging a commission to the 
spinner or manufacturer. Whena spinner 
thus could not buy his cotton in the 
cheapest market and sell its produce to the 
best advantage, the inevitable result was, 
that when times of severe pressure came, 
those persons were broken down. Pre. 
cisely the same thing had occurred to some 
East Indian houses of late, which for a 
long time had been in an insecure state, 
The noble Lord, in one of the first resolu- 
tions he moved in the Committee, stated— 
“That British plantation sugar, averaging in 
May, 1846, 36/. 10s. a ton, fell between that pe- 
riod and the 11th September, 1847, 10/. 5s.a ton; 
that consequent upon this fall in the value of their 
produce, Messrs. Gower, Nephews, and Co., and 
other firms largely connected with sugar planta- 
tion, fell.” 
The fact was, these firms were insolvent 
before. They had departed from all the 
regular course of business, having invested 
their money in indigo estates and sugar 
plantations; and when the pressure in the 
money market came in April, 1847, and 
again in October, nothing could be more 
certain than that houses which had so de- 
parted from all the ordinary principles of 
business should fall victims to their impru- 
dence. Some of these ‘‘ great houses” 
were now paying ls., 2s., and 4s. in the 
pound. Was it to support such establish- 
ments as these that the British Parliament 
ought to add to the price of sugar? He 
denied the principle altogether. The noble 
Lord also spoke in one of his resolutions of 
the consignee of nineteen estates having 
determined not to advance more money. 
What did this fact prove, but that the 
estates were carried on upon borrowed 
money? Again, he asked, was it for this 
intolerable system that the noble Lord 
asked the House to add to the price of the 
sugar consumed by the great mass of the 
people in the United Kingdom? In an- 


other resolution, the noble Lord stated the 
difficulty the planters had in finding money 
to carry on their cultivation. 


This was 
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the most prevalent complaint made at this 
moment in Lancashire and Yorkshire; but 
the spinners and manufacturers there had 
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never once asked Parliament to advance | 


them money to increase the profit of their 
mills and machinery. The question of pro- 
tection, he contended, was understood to 
have been settled in 1846. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government had, 
however, revived it in his present measure. 
He might have recollected that the Cabi- 
net of which he was a Member was in 1841 
broken up by it; that the Cabinet of the 
right hon. Baronet opposite was broken up 
by it in 1846; and that this very morning 
the Cabinet of the noble Lord was in arti- 


culo mortis, but was saved by the votes of | 


fifteen Members, all of whom disapproved 
of the course he had taken; otherwise, the 
present would have been the third Cabinet 
in seven years broken up on the question 
of protection. It so happened that the 
consumers were first heard upon this ques- 
tion in 1846, and that then a compromise 
was made. The noble Lord admitted it; 
it was not so good, however, as that which 
the right hon. Baronet opposite made with 
regard to corn; but still it was assented to 
as a final settlement. Hon. Members who 
might fairly claim to represent consumers, 
did not oppose the measure of the noble 
Lord, because they considered it a kind of 
compromise which, if not necessary, could 
hardly be objected to. If he had been the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), he would 
have stood at the table and defended the 
measure of 1846 upon the ground of its 
important results, both as to commerce 
and revenue; for there had probably never 
been a Bill passed with more admirable 
results more clearly and speedily demon- 
strated. [Lord J. Russet: I stated that. ] 
But the noble Lord had not adhered to it. 
Now, what had been the result of the Su- 
gar Bill of 18462 He would speak of re- 
venue and consumption, and would take a 
period of eight months before, and two 
periods of eight months since, the passing 
of the Act. The first period would be from 
September, 1845, to May, 1846; the se- 
cond eight months from September, 1846, 
to May, 1847; and the third from Septem- 
ber, 1847, to May, 1848. In the first 
period there had been imported 3,555,000 
ewts.; in the second, 4,349,300; and in 
the third, 4,235,000 ewts.: the increase 
being, in the second period over the first, 
(95,000 ewts.; and in the third period 
over the first, 680,000 ewts. With regard 
to the revenue, there were received in the 
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eight months before the Bill, 2,516,000U.; 

|in the second period, after the Bill, 
| 3,405,0001.; and in the third period, 
| 3,121,000/.; so that in the eight months 
after the Bill passed, as compared with 
the eight months before, the revenue gain- 
ed 880,000/.; and in the eight months last 
mentioned, as compared with the first, the 
revenue had been a gainer to the extent of 
604,0007. But the noble Lord appeared 
only recently to have made the change he 
|now determined to propose; for so late as 
| the 30th of May, the same evening when 
| the noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) pre- 
|sented the report of his Committee, he 
| made the following statement to the House, 
in answer to a question from the hon. 
Member for Montrose :— 

“Lord J. Russell said, that the question pro- 

posed by the hon. Gentleman, as to the intentions 
of Government, was rather vague. He could state, 
however, that it was not the intention of the Go- 
vernment to make any change in the Act of 1846, 
with the view of increasing the amount of the 
differential duties, or continuing them for a longer 
period than fixed by the Act.” 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had also intimated, more 
than once, the determination of the Go- 
vernment to adhere to the Act of 1846; 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, in his speech 
upon the navigation laws, strongly inti- 
mated that Government had no intention 
of adopting again the principle of protec- 
tion with regard to the colonies. On that 
ground the right hon. Gentleman urged 
that the navigation laws should be repeal- 
ed, in order that the colonies, if they had 
free trade as against them, should have a 
measure of free trade in their favour. He 
wished to call attention to another incon- 
sistency. It was sought by this Bill to 
give increased protection till more labour 
could be imported. The noble Lord oppo- 
site asked for 10s. duty for a given num- 
ber of years, in order to prepare for that 
competition which he believed, some day 
or other, they would be obliged to meet. 
But more labour would not enable them to 
compete; for Mauritius and Barbadoes now 
had labour enough, and they were also 
ruined. The noble Lord stated in one of 
his resolutions— 

“That your Committee find, that of all the 
West Indian colonies, Barbadoes, from the cir- 
cumstances of her position, with a population more 
dense than that of China—driven in a great mea- 
sure to the necessity of industry from the island 
not producing food enough for the subsistence of 
its people—is still unable, even with the nominal 
protection now existing of 6s. a ewt., successfully 
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to compete against the slave-grown sugar of Cuba 
and of Brazil.” 
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He concluded from this that the noble 
Lord was of opinion that Barbadoes and 
Mauritius were unable to compete with 
slave countries in sugar; although they 
might have an abundant population. What, 
then, was the use of voting the 500,0001. 
which the people of this country or the 
colonies must pay? Why should it go to 
increase the population of the West India 
colonies, if we found from the example of 
Barbadoes and Mauritius, it would be im- 
possible to compete with the labour of 
Cuba or Brazil? The question of immi- 
gration was much more serious than many 
hon. Members might consider it. The 
colonies or their proprietors which had to 
pay back this 500,000/. to the mother 
country, would extract it from the taxes 
of the people under their rule. Now, no- 
thing, in his opinion, could be more mon- 
strous than that the free labourers of the 


West Indies should be taxed to bring la- | 


bourers from Africa to bring down their 
wages. 
working people of Lancashire, in order 
to bring over 30,000 or 50,000 Irishmen 


to compete in the cotton trade with them, | 


he was convinced there would be consider- 
able disturbance, and protests of which that 
House would not be slow to recognise the 
force. But the free negroes in the West In- 


dies were a great way off. The House had | 


statements before them from Governors 
who received 7,000/, a year, and from the | 
West India Association, who were the mort- | 
gagees of the West India estates ; but | 


there was nobody to present to the House | 
the hardship to the free labourers by bring- | 
reduce | 


ing other labour from Africa to 
their wages, and to contaminate them with 
the barbarism and bestiality which prevail 
in their native country. 
the details of the noble Lord’s measure; 
and he thought he should be able to show | 
that the protection under it was so great 


that it would be found acceptable by hon. | 


Gentlemen opposite, when they could get 
no more. [The Cuancettor of the Ex- 
cHEQUER: They will never refuse any- 


thing.] He believed the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was perfectly correct. Hon. Gen- 


tlemen opposite reminded him of the pro- 
boscis of an elephant. They could take 
up a needle, or tear up a tree. They 


talked loudly when they thought they could 
secure something great, but never refused 
very little as soon as they found they could 
get no more. 


But the proposal of Her 
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If it were proposed to tax the | 


He came now to | 
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Majesty’s Government was more protective 
than the Act of 1846. By that Act, the 
whole protection was to cease in three 
years; but by the present proposal, it 
would not cease till the 5th of July, 1854, 
Then, what was the difference in amount? 
On this subject, he would call in aid the 
hon. Member for Westbury. The hon, 
Gontleman was considered a “learned 
pundit’ in these matters; but since he 
had got upon the Treasury bench, he by 
no means told all he knew. The protection 
by the Bill of 1846, assuming the produe. 
tion to be the same in future years, amount. 
ed to 2,865,000. The same production 
under the discriminating duties of the new 
Bill, would make the protection amount to 
9,425,0001.: and if he deducted the pro- 
tection of the Bill of 1846 from that of 
1848, there would thus be left an addi- 
tional protection of 6,560,000. running 
over the next six years. It must also be 
borne in mind that one-half of the colonial 
sugar which entered this country did not 
{come from the West India islands in which 
there was a deficiency of labour. Of the 
|}whole amount, Barbadoes sent 23,000 
tons, the East Indies, 70,000, and the 
Mauritius, 60,000, in all 153,000; leaving 
| only 137,000 for all the rest of the colo- 
| ules. But the House was asked to give 
double the amount of protection which, on 
their own principles, the advocates of pro- 
tection could claim, since in the places 
which he had mentioned, there was no de 
| ficiency of labour. It was a most clumsy 
| proposition, that because one party had a 
|debt owing to him by this country, his 
first cousin should also be admitted to 
an equal share in what was granted. If 
anything were due, let the statement of 
the case be laid on the table; and when 
| they knew what they had to pay, they 
ought at once to pay honourably, and have 
done with the matter for ever. His hon. 
Colleague said—and no doubt he was right 
—that whatever they might do, they would 
never get a receipt in full. It was a sort 
| of instinct of the colonial interest never to 
give one, as if they wished to reserve to 
themselves the opportunity of imitating 
Mr. Dickens’s Oliver Twist, who was said 
to have been always asking for more. If 
the present proposition were carried, the 
West Indians would still come to Parlia- 
ment again and again, and that very propo- 
sition would be their justification for every 
future demand. They would say, in ef- 
fect, ‘‘ Parliament has admitted that the 
measure of 1846 was not a just one, and 
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that something more is still due to us.’ 
Now, the hon. Member for Westbury (Mr. 
J. Wilson) had a theory, or rather, he had 
two theories, and they contradicted each 
other. He had one theory in that House, 
and it was that it would be a great advan- 
tage to have a fall of duty to the extent of 
10s. per ewt. He (Mr. Bright) admitted, 
that low duties were advantageous to the 
revenue, if carried to a certain point, and 
altogether advantageous to the consumer. 
But he had the authority of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westbury out of doors, for the doc- 
trine that the highest duty regulated the 
price, and that the price regulated the 
consumption. [Mr. Wizson : Hear, hear ! ] 
The hon. Gentleman, in arguing in oppo- 
sition to those who maintained that it was 
advisable to raise the duty on foreign sugar 
4s,, and to lower the duty on colonial sugar 
4s,, observed very justly that Parliament 
could not give a protection of 10s. without 
inflicting a loss somewhere, and that the 
loss must, in fact, fall, directly or indi- 
rectly, on the consumer. In further deal- 
ing with that question, the hon. Gentle- 
man said—‘‘ We are aware that it is urged 
by many, that a reduction of the colonial 
duty would be recompensed to the Exche- 
quer by an increased consumption. No- 
thing can be more fallacious. The con- 
sumption must be determined by the price 
tothe consumer. The price will be deter- 
mined by the highest duty, that is, on fo- 
reign sugar; and, therefore, as a reduction 
in the duty on colonial sugar would not re- 
duce the price, it would not increase con- 
sumption, and this, in the present rapid in- 
crease of the growth of sugar, would not 
be the least of the evils of such a system.”’ 
How, then, could the hon. Member and 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) con- 
tend, that the fall of 10s. in the duty would 
bea compensation to the public for giving to 
the West Indies increased protection ? The 
duty on foreign sugar, from the 5th of July 
next, was to be 20s.,then 18s.6d.,then l7s., 
then 15s. 6d., and then 14s. 6d.; and it 
was not till 1852 that the consumer would 
be placed in the same position as he would 
have occupied under the Bill of 1846. 
How was any compensation for increased 
protection atforded to the consumer when 
he could have had all this reduction of 
duties without any such increase? If the 
Government were a despotic body, not 
acting in trust for the people, and not 
giving anything to the people as a right, 
but giving to them whatever was given 
just as a bone was thrown to a dog, there 
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would then be something in the argument 
of the hon. Member for Westbury; but if 
that were not the character of the Govern- 
ment, and if they could afford the loss of 
revenue which would, he believed, take 
place, they should have reduced the duty 
and stimulated consumption, without in- 
creasing protection. The noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell) had stated—and nothing more 
true had been said in the course of the 
debate—that they must look to a con- 
stantly-increasing consumption as the real 
security of the colonies. There could be 
no doubt that to encourage the greatest 
possible consumption was the most likely 
means of delivering the colonists from their 
present embarrassed condition. As regard- 
ed the revenue, the noble Lord had stated 
on the previous night that he thought the 
loss of revenue would not be very great, 
the highest estimate which had been form- 
ed being, he said 40,0001., and the lowest 
about 10,0007. He (Mr. Bright) hoped 
that if the hon. Member for Westbury, or 
any other Member of the Government, 
spoke that evening, the House would know 
more distinctly how that matter stood. If 
there were an enormous increase of con- 
sumption, the calculation of the noble Lord 
might be correct; but if the highest duty 
regulated price, and price regulated con- 
sumption, there could not be, for some 
years to come, any increased consumption 
arising from this measure, however there 
might be from an increase of population, 
improvement of trade, and similar causes. 
He had himself made a caleulation of the 
probable loss of revenue. Assuming that 
the quantity of colonial sugar retained for 
home consumption last year was 240,000 
tons, and of foreign sugar 50,000; he had 
taken that quantity as the basis of his eal- 
culation, during the whole of the years to 
which the calculation applied. Comparing 
the duties which would have been received 
under the Bill of 1846, with those which 
would be receivable under that of 1848, 
he found that in the first year the loss 
would be 165,000/.; in the seeond year, 
405,000/.; in the third year, 645,000/.; 
in the fourth year, 885,000/.; and in the 
fifth year, 935,000. Now, these were very 
different sums from the 10,0002. and 
40,0007. mentioned by the noble Lord. 
The noble Lord had, he supposed, fallen 
into the mistake of calculating the fall of 
duty on the smaller quantity, and none on 
the larger. It should, however, be borne 
in mind that by far the greater portion of 
the sugar consumed in this country was 
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colonial sugar, the duty on which was, 
from the 5th of July next, to fall ls. in 
each year. The loss of Is. would begin 
next year on the whole 240,000 tons. On 
50,000 tons there would be a gain of 
ls. 6d. for the first year, but afterwards 
even on that amount the duty would begin 
to fall. The loss during the whole period 
would be 3,035,0007. Against that the 
Government had nothing to set but in- 
creased consumption; but unless the no- 
ble Lord could show that that increase 
would be a consequence of the measure 
under consideration, he had no right to 
take credit for it when speaking of the 
loss inflicted by his scheme on the country. 
For a Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
position of the right. hon. Gentleman— 
who was at his wit’s end, positively pro- 
posing, he believed, to bring forward an- 
other budget before the Session was over, 
doubting whether he should not impose 
further taxes on real property, and, in 
fact, in the greatest difficulty as to making 
both ends meet—for a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer placed in such cireumstances— 
to agree to alter the Bill of 1846, which 
had produced such admirable results, both 
to the consumer and the revenue—ap- 
peared to his (Mr. Bright’s) mind a piece 
of statesmanship so extraordinary, that he 
could not have believed that it would ever 
be witnessed either in that or any other 
House of Parliament. There was one 
point connected with the increase of this 
duty from 18s. 6d. to 20s., to which he 
had previously called the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and having as yet 
reecived no answer, he hoped to do so that 
evening. The right hon. Gentleman knew 
that he was sacrificing revenue by afford- 
ing this increased protection to the West 
Indian colonies. With regard to the rais- 
ing of the duty of 18s. 6d. to 20s., he 
held that that was a most unstatesman- 
like proceeding, and one for which no 
precedent could be found amongst the 
annual Sugar Bills of past years. In 
1845 the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) 
gave the most ample notice of the alter- 
ation which he proposed, so as to prevent 
any one from being, as it were, entrapped. 
He (Mr. Bright) had two letters from a 
constituent of his who was very largely 
engaged in the importation of sugar. This 
gentleman said— 
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“Tat present know of orders for twenty-three 
cargoes of foreign sugar, based on the certainty of 
a reduction of 1s. 6d. being taken off.the present 
duty in July.” 
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He further said— 


“ T have no doubt there are orders out for fifty, 
sixty, to eighty cargoes of foreign sugar, based 
on foreign duty being 18s. 6d. in July.” 

In the other letter this gentleman said— 

“You are aware that we are within two or 
three weeks of the time when foreign sugar was to 
be reduced 1s. 6d. per ewt., and, from the re. 
peated declarations of Government, very large 
orders have been given, based on the faith that a 
reduction, early in July, would take place ; and 
even since Lord John’s last declaration, although 
not many days ago, I know of eight vessels hay. 
ing gone out to the Brazils in ballast for sugar 
and previously very large orders had been sent 
out, Is it right that Government should break 
those engagements, which would be considered 
most dishonourable in individuals ? ” 


He (Mr. Bright) knew another gentleman 
who, in the same belief, had ordered from 
4,000 to 5,000 tons of sugar to arrive by 
the 5th of July, and he was to be called 
upon by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to pay 20s., although the Act of 1846 said 
he should pay only 18s. 6d. Now, he 
thought it must have occurred to every 
Member who had listened to the speeches 
on the subject, that there never was a step 
taken in legislation so completely in the 
dark, or so much at variance with the 
statements brought forward as that now 
under discussion. The hon. Member for 
Westbury had afforded a remarkable ex- 
ample of sudden conversion on this sub- 
ject. He must confess that he had sat at 
the feet of that hon. Gentleman as a Ga- 
maliel in political economy, and that it 
was from him he had learnt somewhat of 
what he knew of these matters. The 
hon. Gentleman had not, he believed, the 
slightest idea that the measure would do 
any good. It was opposed to his writings, 
which were before the world, and known 
throughout the world, at least wherever 
political economy was studied. He had 
never heard two speeches more opposed 
than the last which the hon. Member made 
on that bench, and his last on the Minis- 
terial bench. It was remarkable how 4 
man’s eyes were opened when he was in 
office. On this case of the West Indies 
all the doctors disagree. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford, in his balancing speech, seemed 
hardly to know what he wanted; but it 
was evident that one thing which he want- 
ed was money. The hon. Chairman (Mr. 
Bernal) was not very much in favour of 
immigration, and he would observe that 
there was no Member of that House who 
had taken a more honourable course with 
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regard to that question. All his speeches | hon. Member for Droitwich, the right hon. 
were characterised by a much more im-/| Gentleman had, in a degree, dealt in the 
partial tone than was observed by most same way with the proposition of the Go- 


men who had a personal interest in the | vernment. 


The noble Lord at the head of 


question under discussion. The hon. Mem- | the Government said that immigration had 


| 


ber for Leominster, again, did not appear | failed hitherto—first, that of Irishmen, and 
to think that much benefit could be de-| then that of Coolies; yet he asked the 


rived from immigration. 


The right hon. | House to vote 500,0000. more for that re- 


Gentleman the Member for Tamworth had | specting which the West Indians were di- 
| vided in opinion, while half of them thought 


made a speech on the previous night, 
which he (Mr. Bright) did not hear, but 


which he had carefully read twice that | 


day. 


compliments to the West Indians, there 


In that speech there were some | 


| 


it would be highly injurious. The noble 
Lord also observed that a protection of 
10s. would raise the wages of labour, and 


'thus increase the evil which they desired 


were great compliments to the noble Lord | 
g P 


(Lord. George Bentinck), there was some- 
thing said in favour of the consumers, and 
lastly there was a pat on the back for 
those Gentlemen who took some interest 
in the question of slavery. But the right 
hon. Gentleman gave no sanction to the 
Bill of the noble Lord. On the contrary, 
he proved most conclusively that the pro- 
posed remedy would not benefit the condi- 
tion of the colonies. And while admitting 
that the colonial expenditure was much 
too great, he still thought it desirable to 
pay large sums for such admirable Go- 
vernors as Lord Elgin and Lord Harris. 
The right hon. Gentleman doubted very 
much the benefit of importing negroes 
from Africa; and thought that the money 
to be thus employed should go in some 
other direction. The noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) was, however, opposed to giving 
money to improve the private estates of 
planters. He knew, in fact, that money 
had not done much good to Irish land- 


owners, who were in precisely the same 


position as the planters of the West Indies; 
ad that unless a good look-out was kept, 
it was likely to pass into the hands of 
mortgagees. The right hon. Gentleman 
had quoted Lord Howard de Walden; and 
he (Mr. Bright) did not doubt that that 
noble Lord knew something of the diffi- 
culties of proprietors. He also quoted a 
case in which, at an expenditure of 15,0001., 
itramroad might be constructed which 
would serve sixteen several estates. Why, 
then, was it not made? He ventured to 
say that the owner of one colliery in Dur- 
ham would spend 15,0001. to obtain a 
good access to a neighbouring port. The 
tight hon. Gentleman said he felt that pro- 
tection would not afford the colonists any ad- 
vantage. How then could he do otherwise 
than vote for his (Mr. Bright’s) Amendment? 
ln saying everything that he could say to 
damage and destroy the proposition of the 





| 








to remove. If a protecting duty of 10s. 
would do that, one of 7s. would do the 
same in degree. Why did not the noble 
Lord leave those who held protectionist 
principles to fight their own battle? If 
the noble Lord were really a free-trader 
—a disciple of Adam Smith—a believer in 
the hon. Member for Westbury as he was 
before he came into office—he should ad- 
here to free-trade principles, so that the 
House might know what they had to ex- 
pect from the Government. He would not 
enter into further criticism on the noble 
Lord’s speech, though many other parts of 
it were equally inconsistent. He did not, 
in fact, know where to find on either side 
of the House, any one who was really in 
favour of the measure. There were not, 
he believed, two hon. Members in the 


| whole House who would in private say a 


syllable on its behalf. Had it dropped on 
the table, and had no one acknowledged 
the paternity, he believed that not two 
Gentlemen would have divided in its fa- 
vour. He would sum up his view of the 
question in a few words. The noble Lord 
was proposing to depart from the measure 
of 1846 at the imminent risk of renewing 
discussions on other subjects. Let the 
principle of free trade be sound or not, it 
was agreed to in 1846 with regard to corn, 
sugar, and a great many articles of Eng- 
lish manufacture: it was acted upon in 
accordance with the opinion of the vast 
majority of the British nation. Whether 
free trade were sound or not, at any rate 
let it have that trial which even its oppo- 
nents said, being carried, it was right that 
it should have. The noble Lord had dis- 
turbed the settlement with regard to su- 
gar, and before long he might be called 
upon to disturb another settlement. A 
Gentleman behind him cheered—the hon. 
Member for the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
who came into the House on the extra- 
ordinary and patriotic principle of keeping 
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up the price of agricultural produce, corn, | one occasion, when the hon. Member for 
cheese, and butter, to a certain amount. | Manchester and he (Mr. G. Berkeley) werg 
He hoped the noble Lord would be more} engaged together on a Committee, the 
firm with regard to corn than he had been | hon. Member, using a method of expres. 
with regard to sugar; and if he were not, | sion not unusual with him, had told him 
it was doubtful whether he would escape as | (Mr. Berkeley) that when he was made g 
he had done that morning, with a majority | legislator a very good gamekeeper was 
of 15. The noble Lord was at the head | spoilt. [Mr. Briewr: Poacher.] Whe. 
of a Government which was placed in an| ther poacher or gamekeeper it was the 
unfortunate position with regard to its | same thing; and, in consequence of it, he 
finances. No blame to the noble Lord, no| had asked the hon. Member whether he 
blame to the Chancellor of the Exchequer; | believed everything which the hon. Mem. 
they did not bring the famine, or destroy | ber for the West Riding said; to which 
trade, and they were not responsible, there- | the hon. Member replied, ‘‘ I do.” He 
fore, for the falling off in the revenue. But | had then asked the hon. Member whether 
it was for the noble Lord to consider well | he would pin his faith to every opinion of 
how he would make up the deficiency which | his hon. Friend the Member for the West 
already existed, rather than to increase that | Riding; to which the hon. Member also 
deficiency by an experiment which every | replied, ‘* Yes;’’ and he then told the hon. 
body repudiated. Taking their stand on| Gentleman that his hon. Friend had told 
the platform of the Bill of 1846, with facts | him (Mr. G. Berkeley), that so great were 
and arguments conclusive as to the value | the pugnacious qualities of the hon. Mem- 
and wisdom of that measure, the Govern- | ber that, in his (Mr. Cobden’s) opinion, if 
ment might have defied the attacks both | he were not a Quaker he would have been 
of the Protectionists on the one side, and | a prize-fighter. He would now inform the 
the mistaken philanthropists on the other. | House what was the condition of that part 
By the course which they had pursued, of the West Indies with which he was par- 
however, they had given their opponents a| ticularly connected. He possessed six es- 
vantage ground which would not easily be | tates in British Guiana; and from the time 
recovered; and it was because he believed | of negro emancipation to that hour they 
that the measure would be pernicious both | had ceased to give any return. Unfortu- 
to this country and to the West Indies, | nately, these estates were under the Dutch 
that he had undertaken to move, and | law; and by that law, if he neglected to 
would now proceed to move, as an Amend-| keep up the roads, bridges, and canals, 
ment— |the loval government were empowered to 

* To leave out all the words from the word ‘that’ do any repairs, and to sell his estates for 
to the end of the first proposed resolution, in or- | the payment of the expenses, though these 
der to add these words, ‘it is not now expedient | estates had been originally purchased by 
to make any alteration in the Sugar Duties Act of | his family for 100,000/. It seemed to him 
noes. very hard that they should be under the 

Mr. G. BERKELEY, in rising to give | Dutch law at all; but that was a small part 
his decided opposition to the Amendment | of the hardship they had to endure. The 
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of the hon. Member, thought it would be- 
come him to say a few words in defence 
of the planters and owners, whose interests 
had been lost sight of, and whose charac- 
ters had been attacked by the hon. Mem- 
ber. That attack was most unfair; and 


he should be able to show the House that | 


they were not at all in the position which 
had been so insultingly described by the 
hon. Member. But the hon. Member had 
a great habit of attacking anything for 
which he had not a faney; he ran tilt at 
any measure, whether he understood its 
intricacies or not—and that was the opinion 
which the hon. Member’s friends entertain- 
ed of him. He would tell the House the 
opinion of the hon. Member for the West 


| which he required. 


House was now attempting to legislate in 
reference to the Island colonies and the 
Continent colonies in the same way, and 
yet the two were as different as land from 
water. In the Island colonies, surrounded 
| by the sea, the labouring population were 
necessarily more under control; but on the 
| Continent it was absolutely impossible to 
‘compel any one to work. One month’s 
|} work would supply a labourer for twelve- 
|months with the vegetable productions 
There was no limit as 
They had rivers to fish in, and 





| to space. 


| game to kill, for no laws prevented them 
| from sporting. 
| any idea of compelling them to work was 
|} out of the question. 
Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. Cobden), On | sugar cultivation, because it did not pay; 


Under such circumstances, 


He had abandoned 
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and then he was told that they were a co-|in which the negroes had since conducted 
jony of bankrupts. They were so, but that | themselves, by a statement of what had 
result had been produced by the legisla- | occurred with reference to the last crop of 
tion of that House; and he implored them, | sugar which he had attempted to make. 
if they desired to retain these colonies, to| When the canes were ripe, the labourers 
give them protection, without which the} on his estate came to his attorney, and 
500,0002. would be like money thrown | said that if he did not give them an enor- 
into the sea. It would only give to their | mous bonus, they would not cut the crop. 
enemies additional reason for saying as| The attorney did make the advance de- 
they had said with regard to the|manded; and when the canes were cut, 
20,000,0007., ‘* We have bought you.”’ | and brought to the door of the sugar-house, 
The hon. Member for Manchester had re- | the labourers said that if they had not an- 
ferred to that compensation as it was | other bonus, the canes should not be boiled. 
called; but what was it? His estates had | This second bonus Was, of course, refused, 
produced from 3,000. to 7,000/. a year, | and the whole crop was lost. He begged 
and generally produced from 3,000/. to| the House not only to give the colonists 
§,000/. a year; he had received from this | protection, but to pass more stringent laws 
eountry, by way of compensation, 14,000J.; | against vagrancy, and to permit a full and 
but since that time his estates had pro-| free immigration, which had never yet 
duced nothing. Could they say, then, | been fairly tried. The colonists could have 
that they had bought that estate—for | had, long before this, a free immigration 
which he had given 100,000/.? He would | of Kroomen, if they had not been ham- 
read to the House a letter from his agent | pered by the absurd regulations which had 
in Guiana, in May last, on that subject. | been enforced. Instead of letting them 
It was in reply to a letter of his (Mr. Berke-| come the shortest way, it was insisted 
ley’s) inquiring into the condition of his| upon that they should go first to Sierra 
estates. The agent says— | Leone; and when they went away from 
“Tam sorry I am not able to realise your wishes | Guiana, if they had saved any money, they 
for better news. Truly has Mr, Barkly (the hon. | had to travel through the territories of 
Member for Leominster) described the state of | tribes hostile to them, who robbed them of 
your once splendid property as being in a dread- . , 
fully neglected condition. A like description would | the aor Wi which they had saved, The 
answer for full half the colony; and even in the House had been told by the right hon. 
immediate neighbourhood of George Town, the| Member for Tamworth, that ultimately 
abandonment peseeng is fast say say general, slavery must be abolished; but what were 
BC yated ones be g rapidly give , > | y e ° ° 
pang reer ap avwfal contain.” I fear | the West Indies to do while this great 
that many other proprietors must be added to the | change was taking place ? In the mean- 
list, wherein your name occupies so predominant | time the whole of ‘our colonies might be 
a place, of once wealthy owners of estates ruined | ruined. He trusted that the House would 
by cruel legislation. | reject the Motion of the hon. Member for 
The hon. Member for Manchester stated | Manchester, and that the next packet 
that the planters were never satisfied. | would carry out better news than the last. 
Since he came into that House they had) Mr. BAGSHAW had told the noble 
very little reason to be satisfied; and at | Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) what would be 
the present moment, when the country | the result of his Committee, and he was 
seemed about to awake from its long sleep | not, therefore, surprised at the present 
on the question, and inclined to make some proposition of the Government. For his 
effort.at a remedy, the hon. Member inter- | own part he was opposed, not only to the 
fered to prevent any remedial measure | recommendation of the Committee, but 
being carried. They were told that what- | also to the scheme of the Government, and 
ever was proposed could do them very little | the Motion of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
good—that Providence was against them, Bright). He believed, that if they gave 
—that they were ruined by their own ex- | the British agriculturist of the tropics the 
travagance; though, certainly, he was not same protéction which they gave to the 
aware of any particular extravagance being | British corn-grower in this country, that he 
chargeable upon any person with whom he | would be able to grow sugar profitably; 
was acquainted in the colonies. He was/and at all events, as a free-trader, he 
quite convinced that, as far as regarded | would ask for no other protection. He was 
British Guiana, emancipation had been the | quite aware that the right hon. Gentleman 
foundation of their ruin. He would just | the Member for Tamworth had said, that 
give the House an instance of the manner | by any measure of protection which they 
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might propose, they would be giving the | would shortly be able, if necessary, to sup 
same advantage to India and to the Mauv- | ply the whole of this country with sugar. Jy 
ritius which they were giving to the West | 1834 n0 sugar had been exported from Indig 
Indies; and certainly India had some claim | to this country; but no sooner had the per- 
upon us for those advantages. He could not | mission for the importation of sugar from 
but recollect, as regarded India, that we had | India been granted, than machinery: of 
by our manufactures entirely supplanted | every kind had been exported, a large 
the manufactures of that country; and | amount of capital had been invested. in 
when he recollected the distress that had | sugar cultivation, and from that time the 
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thereby been occasioned in India, he could 
not but acknowledge that India had some 
claimonus. We had prohibited the intro- 
duction of their manufactures into this 
country except at a very high rate of duty, | 
and we had forced them to take our manu- | 
factures at a comparatively low rate of 
duty. The Friend of India, a work of | 
authority on all matters that regarded our 
Indian empire, had set forth this subject | 
fully. From that work it appeared that in | 
the year 1817 the value of cotton manv- | 
factured goods annually exported from this | 


export of sugar to this countryshad com. 
menced. But in 1844, all this trade had 
been checked and nearly destroyed by the 
measure permitting the introduction of fo. 
reign free-labour sugar. It was the mea. 
sure of 1844 that had ruined the British 
colonial sugar cultivation, and not the mea- 
sure of 1846. He believed that the Govern. 
ment had been compelled to pass the mea 
sure of 1846, because they had found them. 
selves, by the measure of 1844, placed ina 
dilemma, from which they could not extri- 
cate themselves. Shortly after that Act 


country to India was 30,000/., while in had passed, a cargo of sugar was introduced 


1842 and 1843 it was upwards of| from some of the friendly States of South 
2,000,000/. sterling; but in proportion; America with which we had commercial 


as British goods had made progress in the | treaties, which we had been forced to ad- 
Indian markets, so had the import of In-| mit;. whereupon an application had been 
dian manufactured goods into the British | made by the Spanish Government to be 
market decreased. In 1817, the value of | admitted to the same privilege, and they 
cotton goods exported from India to Eng-| were compelled to pass the measure of 
land was 1,659,400/.—in 1843, the value! 1846 to extricate themselves from this 
was 16,000/. only; and 1847 would here-| dilemma. Every merchant must be aware, 


after be memorable in the annals of com- | that for every pound of foreign free-labour 


merce as the first year in which the ex- | 
portation of piece-goods from India to Eng- | 
land had entirely ceased. In that year | 
the value of British piece-goods imported 
into Calcutta was upwards of 3,000,0001. | 
sterling; and not a single yard of Indian 
cotton manufacture had been sent to Eng- 
land. Eighteen years ago, the city of 
Dacea carried on a vast and profitable ma- 
nufacturing trade—Dacca manufactures to 
the value of 2,000,000/. sterling were ex- 
ported from Caleutta. Now, not a single 
piece of goods of Indian manufacture was 
exported; a vast and profitable trade had 
been entirely extinguished, and grass was 
growing in the streets of Dacca. The 
Kast Indies had, therefore, a just claim 
upon this country for every advantage that 
could possibly be afforded them in respect 
of that trade which had supplanted the cot- 
ton manufacture in that country. With 
respect to the article of sugar—the value 
of the sugar imported into this country 
from India, in the years 1835 and 1836, 
had amounted only to 160,000/.; last year 
it had amounted to 1,500,000/. sterling; 
and there could be no doubt but that India 





sugar we took from the Continental mar- 
ket, a pound of slave-labour sugar went 
into the foreign market to fill up the 
vacuum. The Act of 1844 did more mis- 
chief than the Act of 1846. During the 
last four years, the amount of sugar im- 
ported from the British colonies had been 
950,000 tons—the consumption had been 
918,000 tons. There had been more than 
sufficient imported to supply the consump- 
tion; but in addition there had been a great 
quantity of foreign sugar imported, and 
every ton of foreign sugar introduced into 
the market had tended to derange the price, 
and that had been the sole cause of the dis- 
tress for the last four years. He should 
wish them to adopt the free-trade prinei- 
ple, and to carry it out. When the agita- 
tion was going on for the repeal of the 
corn laws, the farmers and landowners 
were told, ‘‘ You will always have a large 
amount of protection in the additional cost 
which the foreigner must ever pay to 
bring his corn to the British market;’’ and 
that was the protection which the British 
agriculturist in this country enjoyed under 
a system of free trade; and certainly the Bri- 
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tish agriculturist in the tropics was equally 
entitled to the same protection. He did not 
approve of any temporary measure : he ap- 
roved not of the measure proposed by the 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn, 
neither did he approve of the measure of 
the Government; he thought that taking 
the protection enjoyed by the British agri- 
eulturist as a precedent, the West Indian 
sugar-grower was entitled to a permanent 
protection of 5s. Such a protection was 
not sufficient to induce idleness on the part 
of the protected, and by being permanent 
it would not cause fluctuations in the mar- 
ket. Sugar, he thought, was a very fair 
subject of taxation for the purposes of re- 
yenue. It was a duty easily collected, and 
which could be evaded with difficulty; and 
he therefore should propose that the duty 
on all foreign sugar should henceforth be 
19s., and that on British colonial sugar 
should be 14s. 

Mr. J. TOLLEMACHE very rarely in- 
deed troubled the House with any observa- 
tions, and it was with great reluctance that 
he did so now; but as his evidence before 
the Committee had been referred to by 
more than one Gentleman, he begged to 
say a word or two on that subject. He 
would not weary the House by going over 
the various points on which he gave his 
evidence, and which had been gone over 
by the noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck), to 
whom the country was under great obliga- 
tions for the manner in which he had treat- 
ed this question. He could say, with truth, 
that in giving that evidence his anxious 
desire was to present a candid and fair 
statement, and to withhold nothing from 
the Committee, not even that which. he 
knew would be agreeable to those Gentle- 
men with whom he differed on the subject 
of free-trade opinions. He was most 
anxious that the Committee should be af- 
forded every opportunity of arriving at the 
truth, and at sound and correct opinions; 
and he was also anxious that those West 
India proprietors who resided in this coun- 
try should be made acquainted with the 
manner in which he had reduced his ex- 
penditure in the West Indies. He told 
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carrying on with vigour a more economical 
system, aided by protection, of reducing 
his cost of production even below the sum 
he had named. He knew that this part of 
his evidence was complained of by Gentle- 
men connected with the West Indian in- 
terest. Indeed, an esteemed friend of his 
having property in Antigua had stated that 
sugar could not be produced at 15s. a ewt. 
either on his (Mr. Tollemache’s) estate or 
on his own. He had, however, made no 
statement to the Committee that he was 
not able to substantiate. Decided protec- 
tionist as he avowed himself to be, and 
holding that every interest in this country 
required protection, he was not an advocate 
for giving high protection to the West 
Indies, for he believed it would interfere 
most materially with the efforts making to 
reduce the cost of production. The hon. 
Member for Westbury, at the commence- 
ment of the Session—certainly not in his 
last speech—told them many wonders about 
beetroot sugar. He should be very much 
surprised if that hon. Gentleman told them 
much more upon that subject, for he was 
a man of too much intelligence not by this 
time to be assured that sugar could be pro- 
duced in the West Indies cheaper than in 
any other part of the world. He thought 
it important that the people of this country 
should know that fact, and be made aware 
that if they wanted cheap and an abundant 
supply of sugar, it was to the West Indies 
they must look for it. He thought it any- 
thing but desirable that sugar should be kept 
up at a very high price in this country. In 
the first place, it encouraged a bad and ex- 
pensive system of management, while high 
prices forced production elsewhere, and 
raised up a host of competitors, such as 
{the hon. Gentleman’s beetroot friends. 
| Without high prices such sugar producers 
| would never be heard of; therefore he was 
| opposed to a high protection to the West 
India colonies, as being unfair to this coun- 
try, and injurious to the interest of every 
class connected va? the West Indies. 
But though he should object to any very 
high and excessive protection, still he was 
| thoroughly satisfied that free labour never 


Committee. 








the Committee that he had found in the} could compete with slave labour, and that 
West Indies a bad and expensive system | a certain amount of protection was abso« 
prevalent; and that if the West India pro- | lutely necessary to save the colonies from 
prietors would act vigorously in reducing | complete ruin, and the people of this coun- 
their cost of production, they could effect | try from being dependent for sugar—for 
much. He told them he had succeeded in | which, in the end, they would have very 
doing so to such an extent as to reduce) very dearly to pay—upon Cuba, Brazil, 
his cost of production from 17s. 7d. a ewt. and other countries where slavery existed. 
to 15s.; and that he did not despair by | There were few West India proprietors 
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who were more favourably circumstanced 
than himself. He possessed five estates 
in the West Indies, and he was very 
fortunate in his agents and tenants. He 
had considerably reduced the cost of 
production, and he believed he could re- 
duce it still further. Besides this, he was 
prepared to incur a certain degree of loss 
rather than desert the people on estates 
which had been in his family upwards of a 
century. Nevertheless he felt he should 
be compelled to throw up his estates unless 
he was protected against slavery. He 
asked to be protected against nothing else. 
If he were to be asked what he believed 
would be a sufficient protection, he should 
say—at least as far as Barbadoes, Antigua, 
St. Vincent, St. Kitt’s, and other islands 
were concerned—that 7s. would be a suf- 
ficient protection, But, taking the West 
Indies as a whole, he believed that a pro- 
tecting duty of 10s. for.two years; then to 
be reduced to 8s.; and after that to 6s., 
where it might remain as long as slavery 
existed—for he repeated that free labour 
never could compete with slave labour— 
that, he thought, would be an adequate, 
but not more than an adequate, protection. 
He assured the Government that he felt no 
hostile feeling towards them whatever. 
Whenever he voted against them, it was 
with regret. Nevertheless, he last night 
felt it his duty to vote for the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Droitwich. The 
Government were evidently dissatisfied 
with their measure of 1846; otherwise why 
propose a change? It had ruined the 
colonies; it had increased to an extraordi- 
nary extent the slave trade as regarded 
Brazil; and as regarded Cuba it had posi- 
tively revived, the slave trade, which in 
that island, previous to 1846, had ceased 
altogether. He, therefore, prayed the 
Government ugain to consider this ques- 
tion. He believed the extent of protection 
he had named would enable the West In- 
dia proprietors to exert themselves in cul- 
tivating their estates with success, and 
would secure to the people of this country 
an abundant and, in the end, a cheap supply 
of sugar. lt would give to the population 
of the colonies employment, and would im- 
prove their social and moral condition; and 
finally, it would rescue this country from 
the charge of inconsistency, and from that 
disgrace under which it now laboured by 
pursuing a system which increased the 
slave trade as regarded Brazil, and which 
actually revived it as regarded Cuba. 
For these reasons he could not support 
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the resolution proposed by the Gover, 
ment. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE. 
QUER: I think the Committee are indebt. 
ed to the hon. Gentleman in the chair for 
having called upon the hon. Member for 
South Cheshire (Mr. Tollemache), who 
has just sat down, and of whose speech | 
am sure it is no undeserved compliment to 
say that it wholly confirms the effect which 
1 am sure his evidence would produce upon 
the mind of anybody who would read it, 
The hon. Gentleman has given some most 
valuable and straightforward evidence be- 
fore the Committee so ably presided over 
by the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn (Lord G, Bentinck), and has laid be- 
fore the public many truths of the highest 
importance to be known. For my own 
part, differing as I do in some respects 
from him, I ean assure the hon. Gentleman 
that no opinions have been expressed by 
any Gentleman which, in my judgment, 
are entitled to more consideration than 
those which he has now placed before us, 
But both he and the hon. Gentleman who 
spoke immediately Before him, have advo- 
cated the principle of a permanent protec- 
tion to the West India sugar. In this 
respect I differ with both those hon. Gen- 
tlemen, because, even in the report of the 
Committee itself, it is shown that the 
Members of it looked to a cessation of pro- 
tection before any long period. The re- 
commendation of the Committee was, that 
a certain amount of protection should be 
afforded for a term of six years. In the 
resolution moved in the Committee by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge, it is stated that 
it was to the power of limiting the expense 
and the amount of production by which the 
West India proprietors may be able to 
compete with foreign producers, that they 
must look for ultimate prosperity to the 
colonies, rather than to protecting duties. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth pointed out last night that which 
is notorious to all persons conversant with 
the sugar interests of the colonies, that, 
even when those colonies enjoyed by law 
the monopoly of the market in this country, 
a very slight production beyond that which 
this country could consume brought them 
into competition with foreign-grown sugar 
in the European markets; the effect of 
which was to produce a very considerable 
reduction in the price of the sugar market, 
not only on the Continent, but in England 
also, and great suffering was consequently 
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entailed upon the colonies. 


{June 30} 
By the evi- 


dence before the Committee it is clear that 
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| passing through this transition state; and a 
temporary compromise has been found the 


the production of sugar in the West Indies best mode of effecting an adjustment be- 
js at this moment very nearly equal to | tween those two principles, and of prevent- 


the existing consumption in this country. 
Should there be any excess of production, 
that will immediately bring the West In- 
dian proprietors into competition with the 


| ance of either the one or the other. 


| ing that opposition which would arise were 
| any effort made to enforce the predomin- 
That 
was the principle of the Act of 1846, which 


slave-grown sugar market, with which they | allowed temporarily a certain diminishing 
ean only successfully compete by being | protection to the West India colonies; and 
able to produce as good and as cheap su- | that is the principle of the measure we now 


gar as their competitors. 
hon. Friend the Member for Harwich (Mr. 
Bagshaw), who avows -himself an ardent 
free-trader, will be able to persuade his 
friends who are strenuous free-trade advo- 
cates to assent to a permanent protective 
duty in favour of colonial sugar, I will not 
hazard even a guess; but it will be time 
enough for me to address myself to that 
proposition when my hon. Friend shall 
have succeeded in converting his friends 
to his own particular views upon the sub- 
ject. In the meanwhile I will make some 
observations as briefly as possible upon the 
proposition before the House —namely, 
that the Legislature ought not in any re- 
spect to depart from the principle of the 
Bill of 1846. In the first place, I may 
observe that this proposition is diametri- 
cally opposed to the Motion upon which 
the House divided last night. The com- 


j plaint of those who divided against the 


Government last night was, that we did 
not do enough for the West India proprie- 
tors; whereas the question raised by the 
hon. Member for Manchester to-night, in 
aspeech of considerable ability, and in a 
great part of which I concur, is, that we 
are doing too much for the West Indies. 
Itis an advantage which those hon. Gen- 
tleman always possess who admit of no 
qualifying circumstances to influence their 


9 judgments, but rigidly abide by their prin- 
7 ciple, to be able to reproach those who, 


while recognising the same principle, so 


¥ far differ from them as to allow circum- 


stances to modify the application of that 
principle. The former can always taunt 
the latter with a dereliction of the principle 
which they profess. The state of circum- 


Wstances to which I allude, is, in point of 


fact, a state of transition from the prin- 
tiple of protection to that of free trade. It 
san anomalous state of things, and renders 


4 ‘compromise for a time between those two 


jrinciples absolutely necessary. It is utter- 


‘J yimpossible, for a time at least, that either 


principle shall predominate. We are now 





Whether my | propose, although it does so far depart 


from the Act of 1846 by affording a higher 
extent of protection to the West India pro- 
prietors. The hon. Member for Man- 
chester has reproached me for having said 
in February that I was not prepared to 
depart from the Act of 1846. I do not 
deny that in February that was my opin- 
ion; but I should be ashamed to stand here 
and under all circumstances maintain an 
opinion I had previously expressed, and to 
say that I am not open to conviction not- 
withstanding any evidence which may be 
brought before me—that I am literally 
deaf to all the information I might have 
obtained. I will not refer to the circum- 
stances advanced by those who advocate a 
certain amount of protection, because I 
should be repeating what has been already 
stated by the Committee, who have de- 
clared their opinion that by a strict ad- 
herence to the Act of 1846 the most dis- 
astrous and calamitous consequences would 
ensue. I would rather refer to the state- 
ment which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Tolle- 
mache) has just made. He says that he 
is adverse to any high protection of the 
planter, because it would interfere with 
the cost of production. The hon. Member 
for Gloucester (Mr. Grantley Berkeley) has 
mentioned the number of estates that are 
in the course of abandonment, and it must 
be obvious to all that the application of an 
extreme system of protection, joined with 
other circumstances to which I will advert 
presently, has spread a degree of alarm 
and apprehension in the West Indies which 
must be prejudicial not only to the West 
Indian proprietors themselves, but to the 
consumers in this country. Now, it is im- 
possible to deny that the state of com- 
mercial distress which prevailed in this 
country last year has produced most mis- 
chievous consequences in the West In- 
dies. One large bank has failed in one of 
the principal islands, and the whole pre- 
sent distress which prevails in Barbadoes, 
in Trinidad, and in British Guiana, has ap- 
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parently arisen from the failure of that 
bank, and ean by no means be attributed 
to the Act of 1846, or to the competition 
with slave-grown sugar. Another cireum- 
stance which has seriously aggravated the 
distress is, that question which I mentioned 
on a former occasion, namely, the impos- 
sibility which the colonies experience in 
raising loans for agricultural purposes. 
Under these circumstances I confess I 
think the Government were bound to step 
forward—charged as they are with the in- 
terest of the whole colonies—and to make 
an attempt, if possible, to arrest the pro- 
gress of the abandonment of the estates, 
and the destruction of the proprietors, with 
which they were threatened for want of 
credit. I think, Sir, my hon. Friend be- 
hind me is not quite just in his observation 
that we have entirely omitted all con- 
sideration of the interests of the con- 
sumer in this country. My noble Friend 
(Lord J. Russell), when he first opened this 
matter to the House, stated very fully how 
far the interests of the consumer were con- 
cerned in preserving the cultivation of the 
West Indies. We do believe that we 
have framed a measure in which (while it 
offers advantages to the West Indies of 
very considerable extent, though far short 
of what we would willingly obtain for them) 
we have not been unmindful of the in- 
terests of the consumer. I conceive if we 
had given a higher protection we should 
have interfered with the process now going 
on in the West Indies of reducing the cost 
of production by diminishing the price of 
wages. I will not again repeat the argu- 
ment on that point; I could not state it more 
clearly or forcibly than it has been by the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down. 
The object we have had in view is, by a tem- 
porary protection, to induce parties to con- 
tinue the cultivation of their estates, and at 
the same time not to interfere with that on 
which their prosperity so much depends— 
the reduction of the cost of cultivation by 
diminishing the wages of labour. I do not 
pretend to defend this measure on the prin- 
ciples of a free-trader. No one is more en- 
tirely convinced than I am of the soundness 
of those principles; and no one is more 
opposed than I am to any proposition for 
the maintenance of a permanent system 
of protection. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Bright) has truly stated that the Act of 
1846 has been most successful both as 
regards the revenue and the interests of 
the consumer. There can be no doubt 
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of the accuracy of that testimony borne 
by the hon. Gentleman to the operation 
of the measure introduced by Her Majes. 
ty’s Government; and certainly, if I was 
not convinced by the best consideration | 
could give to the subject, that the interests 
of the West Indies and the consumer were 
alike concerned in maintaining the cultiva- 
tion of estates in the West Indies, I should 
have been the last man to depart from the 
Act with whose operation we have had just 
cause to be satisfied. I do not know whe- 
ther it is the intention of any one to pro- 
| pose an Amendment to carry into effect 
the suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Oxford; 
at all events, I will reserve any observa- 
tions I may have to make till that shall be 
done. But I wish now to make some ob- 
servations on that part of the subject 
which concerns the revenue, the most 
important of all the considerations we 
have now before us; because I quite agree 
| that, under present circumstances, the ob- 
| ject of primary importance is that no 
|serious injury should be done to the re- 
|venue of the country by any measure 
we propose. Now, Sir, by the mea- 
sure we propose, no doubt we run some 
risk of losing revenue—I don’t think 
much; but I cannot quite admit the 
doctrine maintained by the noble Lord 
the Member for King’s Lynn, that the 
| proposal for reducing the duty on colonial 
| sugar to 10s. per ewt., and maintaining a 
duty of 20s. per ewt. on foreign sugar, is 
a measure less dangerous to the revenue 
than that which the Government propose. 
The recommendation of the Committee en- 
tails, at any rate, a first loss of 960,0001.,; 
the plan of the Government will entail a 
first loss of 240,0001. Now, it is quite 
true that the risk of loss run will be made 
up by increased consumption pro tanto on 
the sum of 960,000/.; but, inasmuch as 
it is far easier to make up the loss of 
240,0007. than the loss of 960,000/., I 
think it must be admitted that the risk to 
the revenue run is not so great in the one 
case as in the other. The additional loss 
is 720,0000. beyond the utmost risk to be 
encountered on the plan of the Govern- 
ment; and though I cannot admit that the 
principal of the loan of 500,000J. can be 
charged against the revenue of the first 
year, yet, even if it could be, still the loss 
under the Government scheme would not 


be more than 220,0007. This would at 
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First loss on Lord G. Bentinck’s ett 
position £960,000 
First loss on the Government sche sme 240,000 





Showing a greater loss under the for- 
mer of 


. 720,000 
Deduct the loan 


500,000 


Entire loss . ° ° ° . £220,000 


I cannot anticipate that the increased con- 
sumption, if so much, will do more than 
make up the loss of revenue. We may 
incur a small Joss of revenue under our 
scheme; but the loss under that of the 
noble Lord would be no Jess than 720,0001. 
Of course, the risk to the revenue arises 
from the loss of duty by reducing the co- 
Jonial duty from 14s. to 13s. the first year; 
and the prospect of that being made up 
arises from the increased consumption we 
hope will take place in the course of the 
year. I quite admit that I do not look to 
any increased.consumption in the course of 
the first year in consequence of this mea- 
sure. I never said I did. When I for- 
merly referred to this point, I stated most 
distinctly on what ground it was I did an- 
ticipate an increased consumption in the 
course of the year. Speaking generally, 
owing to the large stock of sugar there is 
on hand in this country, the prospect of a 
very good crop in the colonies, and antici- 
pating, whatever may be the case in future 
years, that this year the planters will be 
prepared to take off the existing crops, so 
far as my information goes, there can be 
no great falling-off this year. It is a re- 
markable fact, as my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies stated, 
that, even with the amount of panic in 
Jamaica, of which we heard so much in 
this House, the production last year is 
greater than at any time since 1840. What 
is the probability of an increased consump- 
tion in the course of the next year? I 
estimate the probable increase at about 
15,000 to 20,000 tons. Referring to the 
statement contained in the resolutions 
moved by the noble Lord in the Commit- 
tee—referring to the consumption of for- 
mer years, even with no diminution of duty, 
with no extraneous circumstances to ac- 
count for increased consumption, but tak- 
ing the average of all those years without 
an increase of duty, we might calculate 
upon a consumption of sugar in the course 
of the year ending the 31st of December, 
1848, of 328, 000 tons. One of the reso- 
lutions of the noble Lord, alluding to the 
experience of former years, states the be- 
lief that 325,000 tons of sugar may be 
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taken as the probable consumption of sugar 
for the year ending the 5th July, 1849. 
That is a fair deduction from the figures 
quoted in the 22nd page of the noble Lord’s 
draught resolutions. The year 1847 was 
clearly a most exceptional case, because 
the importation of sugar in the first quar- 
ter was extraordinary, owing to the anti- 
cipated permission to brew and distil from 
sugar; it formed no criterion for future 
years; and therefore the circumstance al- 
luded to by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford, of 
the small comparative increase of sugar 
imported in the first four months of this 
year, compared with last year, is not to 
be taken as on index with reference to the 
remaining three quarters of the year. If 
I had taken the estimate deduced from 
the figures, I should have taken the con- 
sumption at 325,000 tons. I think that 
is probably beyond the mark. I estimate 
it, for myself, at from 305,000 tons to 
310,000 tons; and I must say, if we look 
at the increased consumption of former 
years, I don’t think I have any reason to 
fear that an increased consumption to that 
extent may not take place. In the last 
five years, comparing the consumption of 
1847 with 1842, I find that the quantity 
of sugar entered for home consumption 
was— 
1847 pedacceccoecegpeces 200,070, tons 
DEED cosesacrscecconese pen caasoe sae 193,422 tons 
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Showing an increase in five 


years of no less than......... 95,553 tons. 


A return called for the other day shows, 
even among a people not usually having 
any command over the luxuries of life, 
how the consumption of sugar has extended 
in Ireland. I find that in the last four 
years the consumption of Ireland has in- 
creased from 352,302 ewt. in 1843, to 
596,606 cwt. in 1847. If, then, I were 
to take the consumption of sugar as stated 
in the noble Lord’s resolutions, and his 
estimate of the proportion between colonial 
and foreign sugar, as accurate, we should 
have 225,000 tons colonial sugar, and 
85,000 tons foreign, which would give a 
revenue of 4,625,V001., or 284,000/. above 
that received last year. But this estimate, 
I think, is too high. I do, however, think 
I may safely calculate on a consumption 
from 305,000 tons to 310,000 tons. Now, 


Sir, the amount of revenue from this 


source will depend upon whether that in- 
crease is on colonial or foreign sugar. If 
there be an increase on the former to the 
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extent of 15,000 tons, the present altera- 
tion will entail loss, which I hold to be 
the maximum of 45,0001. If the increase 
consist of 10,000 tons colonial, and 5,000 
tons foreign, then the total loss will amount 
only to 10,0007. If the consumption should 
be 310,000, then even if the whole con- 
sisted of colonial sugar the revenue would 
be improved by 20,0007. If 15,000 tons 
were colonial and 5,000 foreign, there 
would be a gain to the revenue of 55,0001. 
It is impossible to say what the con- 
sumption may be; but I have good 
grounds for anticipating that the maximum 
loss cannot be more than 45,0001.; and 
I have reason, indeed, to believe that 
there will be no loss at all. In future years 
I look for a very large consumption from 
the diminution of price—a diminution which 
will not be effected by any other plan than 
ours, because we propose to reduce year 
after year the duty on foreign sugar} and 
it is by the price of foreign sugar, affected 
as it will be by the reduction of duty, that 
the price of sugar will be regulated. Pro- 
viding for a continuous diminution of the 
duty year after year, we hope for a con- 
tinuous increase of consumption; and by 
that diminution of duty not only will the 
consumer be benefited, but it is to that 
diminution that the producer must look for 
the improvement of his condition. It is to 
a smaller return on a larger quantity of 
produce that the West Indians must look 
for a return of prosperity. Although in 
some respects this is not perhaps the 
most appropriate opportunity, yet as so 
much has been said as to the effect of the 
proposition made by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the revenue, and the probability 
of loss to which we may be exposed, and 
still more as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford dis- 
tinctly referred to the subject, observing 
that it was right Parliament should have 
some earnest of what the Government were 
doing for the purpose of equalising the 
income and expenditure of the country 
within the year—a wish which it was very 
natural for him to express, which it was 
very natural for the House to entertain 
when asked to adopt a measure which 
might probably entail some loss to the 
revenue—I shall not hesitate on the pre- 
sent occasion, in compliance with the sug- 
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gestion, to state in general terms, without 
entering into details, what are the pros- 
pects with regard to the revenue and ex- 


penditure which we think we may entertain | 
for the current year. The right hon. Gen- 
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tleman referred to a statement of my noble 
Friend early in the year on the subject of 
the estimates. What is material for the 
present year is the expenditure of the cur- 
rent year as compared with the income, 
At that time we had a deficiency of about 
2,000,000. The object of the Govern. 
ment was to equalise the income and ex. 
penditure by increased taxation. The 
House showed a general indisposition to 
concur in any proposition of that kind, and 
I need not say the subject occupied the 
most anxious attention of the Government 
from that time to this. I also wish to say 
that, looking to the income and expendi- 
ture of former years, I find the income of 
last year was fully as high, and higher, 
than that of the previous year. The in. 
come for 1846-47 was very truly described 
by the right hon. Member for the Univer. 
sity of Oxford as a year of extraordinary 
receipts. But so applicable was the same 
remark to the income of last year, that the 
state of our finances in 1847-48 was actu- 
ally higher than in 1846-47, after the great 
reductions which had been made. But the 
average expenditure of the three preceding 
years gives an amount of expenditure far 
below what was proposed for last year or 
the preceding year; and therefore I think 
it was the bounden duty of Government 
and of Parliament to take measures with a 
view to a reduction of expenditure. Two 
Committees were appointed for that pur- 
pose; but none of us thought, that in ap- 
pointing those Committees we should shift 
from our own shoulders the responsibility 
which devolves upon the Government. Itis 
impossible to reduce the expenditure neces- 
sary to maintain the efficiency of the forces, 
or to carry on those works which having 
been commenced, it would be still worse to 
abandon. The noble Lord stated the Miscel- 
laneous Estimates at 4,006,000/.; the 
amount laid on the table was 3,771,0001., 
being a reduction of 235,000/. With respect 
to the Army, the expenditure so depended on 
the numerical force, that the House, having 
decided that there should be no reduction 
in the forces, there could be no reduction 
in the expenditure. The noble Lord stated 
that it was intended to propose an addi- 
tional vote for militia; but that proposition 
had been abandoned, so that there is a 
diminution in the estimates under that 
head of 150,0007. Without injuring the 
efficiency of the Navy and the Ordnanee, 
we are satisfied that on those two services 
within the year a reduction of 300,0000. 
may be effected. My hon. Friend the Se- 
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eretary of the Admiralty stated, that on 
the Naval Estimates a much larger reduc- 
tion might be effected within the ensuing 
year; but the existing contracts must, ne- 
cessarily, postpone such reduction for the 
present. But the effect of the various 
reductions is, to diminish the estimates 
of expenditure to the amount of 685,0001. 
I do not mean to say that works may not 
cease to be prosecuted with which, other- 
wise, it would be desirable to proceed; but, 
in the cireumstances of the country, it 
seems advisable that they should be post- 
poned, and that reductions should so far 
be effected on the expenditure for the pre- 
sent. I have postponed any statement on 
this subject because it requires consider- 
able time to go through all the details. I 
hope further reductions may be effected 
within the year. But, all that I feel con- 
fident of—and of that I do feel confident 
—is, that a reduction to the amount I 
have stated may be effected. I was also 
anxious to postpone my statement until a 
late period of the Session, because then 
the state of the Exchequer and the extent 
of the expenditure would be better under- 
stood. The revenue from Customs has 
been maintained; from Excise is improved; 
but from Stamps and Taxes lowered. I 
find myself quite justified in anticipating 
an increase of revenue beyond what I an- 
ticipated in February to the extent of 
350,0007. The usual practice has not 
been to include the receipt from corn, and 
I leave out of the calculation that inciden- 
tal source of revenue. Then, there is a 
sum to be received on what are commonly 
called ‘‘ appropriations in aid.”” It has 
been for some time in contemplation to 
effect a measure for applying the receipts 
on this account to the service of the cur- 
rent year, instead of reserving them to the 
end of the financial year, to be then ap- 
plied in diminution of the votes for the 
ensuing year. Some delay has occurred 
in effecting this object, in consequence of 
the supposition being entertained that an 
Act of Parliament was necessary to permit 
it; but it has been found out that the Act 
of Parliament which prohibited the opera- 
tion is repealed. No obstacle, therefore, 
now exists, and I have directed the sums 
produced by the sale of old stores, &c., 
which make up the amount known as 
‘ appropriations in aid,” to be paid di- 
rectly into the Exchequer, and therefore 
the receipts from that source for the year 
will be applicable to the service of the 
year. The amount I estimate at 500,0001., 
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|that of last year being about 430,0007. 


| This is only a temporary source of income, 
| to be sure, but it can be made fairly applica- 
| ble to the service of the year. The result 
| then of the whole is a diminution in the esti- 
mated excess of expenditure over revenue 
of 1,535,0001., and therefore, as things 
stand, instead of our having an excess of 
expenditure over revenue of 2,000,0001., 
the probable amount will not exceed 
500,0007. I think that the House ought 
to be in possession of this information. 
Both here and out of doors considerable 
anxiety has been felt upon the subject, and 
even those hon. Gentlemen who approved 
of the proposals of Government, thought 
that considerable reductions in our expen- 
diture might be made. I can only add 
that we have turned our most unremitting 
attention to the subject, and thus have been 
able to hold out the prospect of the reduc- 
tions which I have mentioned—reductions, 
I repeat, which will be made within the 
year, and of the increased produce of those 
sources of revenue to which I have also 
referred. It may be again my duty to re- 
turn to this subject. In the meantime, I 
have only to congratulate hon. Gentlemen 
upon our prospects being more promising 
than they perhaps expected—an announce- 
ment, too, which I cannot but think will 
be deemed satisfactory to the House and 
the country at large. 

Mr. HASTIE said, it appeared to him 
that, in abandoning that system of protec- 
tion which had prevailed in this country for 
the last two hundred years, they ought to 
proceed with caution, and give the parties in- 
terested timely notice of the changes they 
might propose. He might, as a specimen of 
what had been done by hasty legislation, 
refer to the cotton manufacture once so ex- 
tensive in India, and to the measures which, 
by stopping that manufacture, had been pro- 
ductive of vast injury to the native manu- 
facturers. Great commercial changes should 
always be conducted with the utmost cau- 
tion. He wished the House to understand 
what was at present the exact position of 
the West Indian colonies, as importers and 
consumers of British manufactures, as com- 
pared with Brazil and Cuba, in the same 
character. He would first take the ave- 
rage yearly consumption of our manufac- 
tures in the British West Indies during the 
last seven years, and then the quantity 
consumed in the same period by Brazil and 
Cuba. In this way the House would be 
able to judge of the value of the colonies, 
and the caution which they ought to ex- 
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ercise in legislating for them. During the 
seven years ending 1847, it appeared that 
the average annual value of our manufac- 
tures exported to the British West Indies, 
was upwards of 2,700,0001.; whilst to 
Brazil it was 1,300,0001., and to Cuba, 
650,0007. Now, the West Indian interest 
stated, that if the Bill of 1846 were allow- 
ed to be carried out, at least one-half of the 
sugar plantations in those islands would go 
out of cultivation. And, surely, if one-half 
of the estates went out of cultivation, it 
was but natural to suppose, that one-half 
the exports, or half the sum of 2,700,0001. 
would be lost; and with the cessation of 
that amount of exports, but one half the 
present quantity of sugar should come from 
the islands. And as the Mauritius were 
nearly in the same position as the West 
Indies, the result would be, that upwards 
of 100,000 tons of sugar annually would 
be withdrawn from the home market, and 
a rise in price take place to the consumer 
of at least from 51. to 7/.a ton. Thus the 
measure of 1846 would cut two ways— 
first, there would be a material loss of ma- 
nufactures, and next a dearer price for 
sugar. But suppose, that by taking the 
extra quantity of sugar from Brazil and 
Cuba, we induced them to take the manu- 
factures which the colonies now required, 
still there must be a loss of British capital 
in the colonies, whilst no corresponding 
advantage could ensue to this country. 
He denied, however, that that would be 
the effect, or that the same quantity of 
British goods would be exported to Brazil 
and Cuba as now went to Jamaica. The 
relative social state of the colonies, and 
Brazil and Cuba, sufficiently accounted for 
this. It was a curious fact, that the ex- 
ports to the West Indies had considerably 
increased since the Emancipation Act, al- 
though the quantity of their produce had 
considerably diminished. But this was not 
to be wondered at, when it was borne in 
mind that the inhabitants had formerly 
been slaves, with scarcely a rag to cover 
them; and that subsequently to the mea- 
sure of emancipation they were in the re- 
ceipt of regular wages, and clothed them- 
selves, their wives, and children, in articles 
of British manufacture. He preferred the 
proposition of Her Majesty’s Government 
to the continuance of the Act of 1846, as 
proposed by the hon. Member for Manches- 
ter, for he was satisfied that the former 
would do much to save the colonists from 
ruin, and their estates from going out of 
cultivation, and at the same time preserve 
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to this country the exports of its manufac. 
tures; while it would not increase the price 
to the consumer, it would give the West 
Indies a differential duty of 5s. 6d. for 
three years, besides affording facilities for 
the introduction of labour. 

Mr. CARDWELL, as one of those 
who anticipated at the time of the passing 
of the Bill of 1846, the consequences which 
it would inflict on the West India colonies, 
and the results to which it would lead as 
connected with the slave trade, had come 
down as a spectator to-night, curious to 
see how the hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, the author of the 
measure, would defend himself against the 
taunts of his Friend and patron the hon. 
Member for Manchester. The right hon. 
Geutleman had not indeed gratified his eu- 
riosity in that respect. The right hon, 
Gentleman took some eredit for his great 
openness to conviction, expressed his opin- 
ion that it was an element of statesman- 
ship not to adhere inflexibly to unbending 
principles, but to give way to qualifying 
circumstances, and to arrange the mea- 
sures to be taken according to the altering 
circumstances and pressure of the times. 
But how the circumstances of the West 
Indies had altered since the 8th of Feb- 
ruary, or since the 30th of May, so as to 
require a revolution in the legislation to be 
applied to them, the right hon. Gentleman 
left the House to conjecture. Still, how- 
ever, the right hon. Gentleman had made 
a speech more interesting than could be 
any series of Parliamentary repartees dealt 
out to the hon. Member for Manchester; 
the right hon. Gentleman had, in fact, 
given them a second budget; and not only 
that, but he had admitted that the second 
budget was not satisfactory, and solemnly 
promised us that at a very early opportu- 
nity we should be treated to a third. Now, 
che understood why the right hon. Gentle- 
man, although not prepared to give us the 
whole of his budget, did not think that he 
ought to allow this debate to go on with- 
out shadowing out some indications of it. 
The right hon. Gentleman was bountiful in 
dealing with the budget of 1854; and in 
proposing to deal with the consumption of 
sugar, which was now upwards of 300,000 
tons, his proposition was to remove from 
that consumption in 1854 no less a sum 
than 41. a ton, which was equal to a gross 
sum of 1,200,000. He was not surprised 


that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
taken the precaution to guard himself from 





the taunt which might be thrown on him 
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of making such a hole in the budget of 
1854, and he had therefore favoured the 
House with some idea of the budget of 
1848. He considered they had great cause 
to congratulate themselves on tie reluc- 
tance which the right hon. Gentleman had 
shown to replace the 2,000,000 of defi- 
ciency by increased taxation, for without 
inereased taxation, or necessity for exer- 
tion, no less a sum than 1,500,0000. had 
disappeared from the estimates under the 
head of deficiency. He hoped that the 
House was satisfied with the details of this 
diminished budget, although he confessed 
they were not quite intelligible to him. 
With regard to the estimates, he believed 
that 3,750,000/. for miscellaneous esti- 
mates was as large a sum as the estimates 
of other years; but there was considerable 
satisfaction in discovering that in this year 
there would be a saving of 32,0001. in 
those estimates. It was also quite clear 
that 450,0001. could be saved on the Mili- 
tia, Navy, and Ordnance estimates. He 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
estimates, with regard to the increase of 
revenue, were formed on a more intelligible 
basis than the particular one with which 
they had to deal that night; for if the 
other estimates rested on the foundation 
which supported his calculations respecting 
the sugar duties, the House might jump 
at too quick a conclusion. They were told 
by the noble Lord the First Minister of 
the Crown, that the revenue would not 
lose much, perhaps only 10,0001. in the 
first year. That was certainly a conso- 
lation; but it should be remembered that 
there were two ways in which the revenue 
might sustain a loss—one by diminished 
duty, and the other by the maintenance of 
a differential duty in regard to foreign 
sugar. Both losses of duty were about to 
come into operation at the same time; and, 


notwithstanding, the House of Commons: 


was told that the loss of revenue would not 
exceed 10,000/. in the first year. This 
seemed to him to be ineredible. There 
might be an increase of revenue from other 
causes: lowness of price, for instance. 
But, looking to the price of sugar during 
the last year, he did not think there was 
any probability that there would be a fur- 
ther decline. But, even if prices were 
lower, how would it tell on the West In- 
dian colonies. It appeared to him that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had miscon- 
ceived the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford, for he had no right to expect 
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that the prices of 1848, in the last eight 
months, would bear that proportion to the 
price of the last eight months of 1847, 
which the first four months of 1848 bore to 
the first four mouths of 1847. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Bright) adhered to the Bill of 1846. 
With the permission of the House, he would 
enter ona calculation, based upon the plan 
of the right hon. Gentleman. the Member 
for the University of Oxford. The only 
difference between the two calculations was 
this, that in his (Mr. Cardwell’s calcula- 
tion, he should be able to show that the 
loss to the revenue would be upwards of 
300,0007. If a comparison Were taken 
between the plan of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Manchester, which con- 
sisted in an adherence to the Bill of 1846, 
and the adoption of the proposed plan of 
the Government, the financial arguments 
to be derived would press more strongly 
against the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The consumption of sugar in the Jast year 
was 280,000 tons, of which 240,000 tons 
were of British plantation, and 48,000 of 
foreign production. It was admitted, that 
there was to be a loss of 11. per ton on the 
240,000, and yet the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer expected an increase of revenue. 
But was there to be no diminution on the 
48,000 tons of foreign sugar consumed ? 
With the same total amount of income the 
measure would displace foreign sugar, and 
replace it with West Indian. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer omitted to take 
that into consideration. When he said 
that the first loss would amount to 1l. per 
ton, or 240,000/., he made no reference to 
the quantity of foreign sugar which would 
be necessarily displaced. If this were taken 
into the calculation, cach ton of foreign 
sugar, which in the last year produced 
201. a ton, would be replaced by British 
plantation sugar at 13/. a ton, showing at 
once a loss of 7/. a ton. If the consump- 
tion of British plantation sugar which would 
replace the foreign product, were taken at 
one-half, it would show a loss of 84,0001., 
which, added to 240,000. (namely, the 
loss of 11. per ton on 240,000 tons of Brit- 
ish plantation sugar), would make a total 
loss of 324,000/. This, he believed, to be 
a fair estimate. It was admitted by this 
legislation that increased consumption 
could not be expected. How would his 
calculation tell in future years ? He would 
ouly take one year more. For the second 
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year, the loss on British plantation sugar 
would be 2/. a ton, or 480,0000., and 81. 
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per ton instead of 77. per ton on foreign 
sugar, which would make 96,0001. To 
that there would have to be added a dimi- 
nished differential duty on foreign sugar, 
amounting to 54,000/., making a total 
loss of 630,0007. This appeared to him 
to be the extent of the loss to the revenue 
which would be incurred on the second 
year. But the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge, 
used to calculate that a stimulant would be 
given for reduced duty in the shape of in- 
creased consumption, and that three-fifths 
of the duty taken off would be got back. 
Supposing that three-fifths were got back 
in that way, there would be a loss of 
259,000/., leaving a final loss of 370,000/. 
Therefore, in the first year the loss would 
be 300,0007.; in the second year, not- 
withstanding the increased consumption, it 
would be 370,000/.; and in the third year 
600,0007. After that period, owing to the 
diminution of differential duties, the loss 
would diminish. With regard to the use 
of sugar in breweries, he understood from 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for West- 
bury, that the privilege of using sugar in 
those establishments was not to be with- 
drawn, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that the increase of revenue would 
arise from the barley harvest, and from 
the great quantity of barley that would 
be converted into malt. That might be 
very advantageous to the farmers and to 
the Excise; but how would it affect the 
Customs with regard to the sugar duties ? 
Admitting that brewing from sugar was 
an advantage to the West Indies, and 
that, in all probability, the sugar would be 
replaced by malt, it would be necessary to 
deduct a portion of sugar, for both could 
not be used in breweries and distilleries. 

The calculations he had made were found- 
ed on the Bill of 1846, as it operated in 

the last year. He was unwilling to occupy 
the House by alluding to the rest of the 
case, for he feared he had already wearied 

it with dry calculations; but when they 

were told by hon. Gentlemen opposite that 

the slave trade had not been increased, he 

asked to what evidence would they appeal 
if they wanted to know whether the slave 

trade had increased or not? Would they 

be content with the evidence of those who 

were trying to suppress it on the coast of 
Africa? Would they be content with the 

evidence of their own commissioners, and 
would they be content with the evidence 

of those who were carrying on the trade ? 
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mean that he (Mr. Bright) said there would 
be no stimulant given to the slave trade? 
His observations related solely to the Bill 
of 1846.] He quite understood that the 
hon. Gentleman’s observations went to 
show that he was entirely opposed to the 
slave trade; but he failed to see’ that any 
stimulant had been given to it by the Bill 
of 1846. He was about to ask, when the 
hon. Gentleman interrupted him, whether 
they would believe the evidence of their 
own commissioners as to whether the slave 
trade had increased or not? [The hon. 
Gentleman then read an extract from the 
evidence taken before the Select Commit- 
tee to show that the prices of slaves and 
the price of estates had risen from 15 to 
2U per cent when it was known that the 
importation of slave-grown sugar would be 
permitted in the British market on more 
favourable terms, and that the intimation 
of the news was received as a jubilee in 
the island of Cuba. A witness employed 
in the slave trade on the coast of Africa 
was asked by the Committee— 

“During the time you were on the coast of 
Africa, was the slave trade diminished or in- 
creased ?”” 

The reply was, that it was increased. 

“To what circumstance do you attribute the 
increase ‘—I have spoken to Spanish and Portu- 
guese captains, and they have told me that the 
increase is to be attributed to the extra demand 
for sugar in England. 

‘* You understood that the slave trade received 
a stimulus in consequence of an increased demand 
for sugar ?—Yes, from Brazil.” 

Such was the evidence given before the 
Select Committee. It was proved that the 
slave trade was languishing in Cuba, and 
that the announcement of a demand in 
England was received as a jubilee by the 
planters. Well, then, he could have no 
hesitation in recording his vote against the 
proposition of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Manchester. He believed the 
question they had to try was this. He 
admitted that protection was, in its nature, 
an unsatisfactory remedy; but he asked 
them, did they think they would be able 
to substitute free labour for slave labour, 
without giving to their West Indian colo- 
nies some encouragement of an effectual 
nature, even though it might be tempo- 
rary? There were two motives by which 
that could be effected. There was, in bar- 
barous countries, the physical force exer- 
cised by those who are superior in intel- 
lect; there was, in civilised countries, the 
stimulus of competition, and the rewards 
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down the former plan in the West Indies, 
and had earned for themselves immemorial 
honour for the sacrifices they had made to 
accomplish their object; but they had left 
their work half done, and it had carried 
with it evils to which even slavery might 
be almost deemed unimportant, if they did 
not complete their work by supplying that 
other motive—the stimulus to the free em- 
ployment of labour. Their own injured 
fellow-subjects, the British colonists, were 
engaged, to the best of their ability, in 
carrying out a difficult experiment; and 
they appealed to them for no large boon. 
They merely asked for temporary encour- 
agement; and the hon. Member for Man- 
chester now asked them, with this evidence 
before them, to refuse them that reasonable 
demand. 

Mr. JAMES WILSON declared that 
he would not have risen to address the 
House had he not been called upon by the 
Chairman to do so. [ Cries of ** Divide!’’} 
He believed it was usual, when a Member 
was referred to, to concede to him the pri- 
vilege of replying to observations which had 
been personally addressed to him; and un- 
der those circumstances he was sure he 
would obtain a hearing. He asked of the 
House to give him an opportunity of ex- 
plaining the course he had pursued with re- 
gard to the Committee, whose recommen- 
dations they were now discussing. If the 
House would permit him, before he alluded 
to the observations of the hon. Member 
for Liverpool, he would refer to the obser- 
vations which had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Manchester. Before the Com- 
mittee was moved for, the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn had asked him to be- 
come a member of the Committee, and he 
believed he had done so solely on public 
grounds; and he was sure he had not done 
so because he expected to find a partisan 
in him. When asked to become a member 
of the Committee, he should think himself 
unworthy of a place in that House if he 
did not seek to divest his mind of all pre- 
conceived opinions on the subject, and re- 
solve to listen to the evidence, and take as 
impartial a view of it as he possibly could. 
He believed the noble Lord the Member 
for Lynn would do him the justice to say, 
that although he was opposed to him in all 
the views he and his Friends advocated in 
the Committee, he evinced, throughout the 
proceedings, an earnest desire to promote 
a full and fair inquiry on the subject. He 
considered, whatever might be their views 
of the principles on which the commerce 
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of this country should be conducted, and 
with respect to what was right to be car- 
ried out, there was, with regard to the 
colonies, a certain exception existing, and 
a certain state of transition going on, 
which the law of 1846, and all previous 


Committee, 


| laws, had hitherto recognised; and it was 


on that exception to the general principle 
he formed the opinion and judgment he 
had done with regard to the evidence that 
came before that Committee. He believed 
it was admitted on all hands, and not de- 
nied, that the enactment made in this coun- 
try with regard to the colonists had fetter- 
ed their power to obtain labour; and it 
would be desirable to place the employer 
and the employed in that fair position to- 
wards each other which it would be the 
advantage of both they should oceupy. It 
was his opinion that it would be unwise in 
the Legislature of this country strictly to 
adhere to the principle of the Bill of 1846 
in all its details; he thought it was neces- 
sary to make some modification in it, ac- 
companied by other measures; and the 
hon. Member for Liverpool would recollect 
that while the inquiry was going on, before 
he became a Member of the Government, 
or thought of becoming a Member of it. 
that he did in confidence express an opin- 
ion to that hon. Gentleman as to the course 
he thought should be pursued—he did not 
mean in detail—with regard to the West 
Indian colonies. He believed he did say 
to him that it would be unwise to insist 
upon the strict letter of the law of 1846— 
that it was necessary to suspend that law, 
accompanied by such remedial measures 
as the House should think fit— or that there 
should be some limitation of that Act. 
He not only recognised the existing dis- 
tress, and the necessity of relief being 
given, but he recognised most fully that 
relief should be given instantly and imme- 
diately; and in such a way as to be for the 
interest of the planters themselves. He 
was free to admit that in coming to consi- 
der how and in what way the interests of 
the planters were to be best considered in 
this case, that he was met by an accumu- 
lation of difficulties. He found it was 
difficult to reconcile a-measure for the 
relief of the planter with the interests of 
the consumer and those of the revenue. 
The question to determine was, in what 
way relief would be given so as to be in- 
stantaneous in operation, and, in the long 
run, to promote as much as possible the* 
future welfare of the colonies. At the 
same time they had to consider how this 
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object would be accomplished with the 
least possible loss to the consumer and to 
the revenue, With regard to the proposi- 
tion that was made, all that could be said 
with regard to it was that it would defer, 
for one year, the operation of the Bill of 
1846, so far as regards the duty; but how 
could they otherwise accomplish their ob- 
ject? He thought they had adopted that 
plan which, while it would cause the 
smallest possible loss to the revenue and to 
the consumer, would be attended with the 
greatest possible advantage to the West 
India planter. The hon. Member for Liver- 
pool had very properly stated that the re- 
duction of colonial duty by a shilling would 
be a reduction of revenue in the first 
instance to that amount. He stated that 
the duty on colonial sugar had nothing to 
do with the price to the consumer, and 
that the duty on foreign sugar must alone 
regulate the price to the consumer; but 
the hon. Member for Liverpool, though he 
admitted there would be a reduction in the 
second year in the price to the consumer 
of the difference of the duty, did not do 
sufficient justice to the proposition before 
the House by carrying it through every 
part of the scale. By the Bill before the 
House, the duty would fall after the first 
year in the same way as the Bill of 1846 
contemplated; and as the duty would fall 
until 1851, as that Bill contemplated, the 
price to the consumer would fall in the 
same proportion. One of the objects of 
the proposition was, that they should go 
to the lowest point, and the only fair way 
was to take it as a whole, and not to take 
only a particular part of it. They should 
take it in reference to what it had mainly 
in view, the permanent relief to the West 
Indies, with the least possible cost to this 
country. Did they contemplate that within 
a limited number of years a competition 
would exist between the West Indian 
colonies, and Cuba and Brazil? What he 
most feared from that competition was, not 
the ability of the West India planter to 
produce sugar as cheaply as in Cuba or 
Brazil; but what he feared was, that they 
would in the next four or five years have 
such a large increase in the production of 
sugar in Cuba and Brazil, aud the West 
Indies themselves, that when that period 
arrived, the entire markets of Europe 
would be so surcharged that they must 
have a reduced price, not only in slave- 
grown sugar, but in their own colonies. 
When the West Indies were brought into 
competition with the foreign producer, it 
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would be a very serious thing to have 4 
very large overstocked market at that 
period. He therefore did think, and Her 
Majesty’s Government did think, it was g 
most essential thing that they should take 
measures that would ensure a very largely 
increased consumption during that period. 
Then came the question of revenue; and 
he was free to admit that every reduction 
of colonial duty would be a reduction in 
the amount of duty received by the reve- 
nue; but as a consequence, not of this 
modification of the original Bill of 1846, 
but as a consequence of the original Bill 
of 1846 itself, they were entitled to look 
forward to a large increased consumption 
in each year, which would be sufficient to 
meet the diminished revenue from colonial 
sugar. If it were true that the consumer 
would not be injured in former years, and 
in latter years would be materially bene- 
fited, he believed the balance for the six 
years in favour of the consumer would be 
found to be in adopting the Government 
plan. With regard to the proposition to 
make a grant of money to the Board of 
Emigration, the whole argument tended to 
show that the greatest benefits to the co- 
lonies would be derived from the adoption 
of such a plan. The hon. Member for 
Manchester, on the part of the importers of 
foreign sugar, said, that the plan would be 
injurious to them in consequence of the 
increased differential duty. Now, although 
the importer would have to pay an in- 
creased duty of ls. 6d. per ewt., he would 
certainly obtain a higher price for his pro- 
duce. The hon. Member for Manchester 
was wrong in saying that by the proposed 
plan consumers would not be benefited, 
and that the importers of foreign sugar 
would be injured. In the one case the 
consumer would not be injured by the re- 
duction of the duty on colonial sugar, and 
the importers of foreign sugar would not 
be injured, as they would obtain higher 
prices. 

Lorp NUGENT would state very shortly 
the reasons which would influence his vote 
on this subject. He had listened with great 
attention to the whole of this debate, and 
to the opening statement of the noble Lord. 
He was anxious that the considerations 
which would govern his vote should not 
be misunderstood, for he could truly say 
that he never came to one with more pain; 
but would add that, under the impressions 
he had always held on the great question 
of free trade, and on the immeasurably 
greater one of what was owed to the effec- 
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tual abolition of the slave trade and slavery, 
he came to it without hesitation. The dis- 
cussion on the question of the Speaker’s 
leaving the chair had served only to con- 
firm in him the impression he had received 
from the noble Lord’s opening speech. He 
had given his vote last night for the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Droitwich, as 
a simple but earnest negative to the whole 
measure proposed by the Government. In 
what he might say of the principle of it, he 
wished to speak with the most perfect re- 
spect for the motives of its framers and 
supporters, some of whom were hon. Friends 
of his, from whom he lamented to differ ut- 
terly in conclusions. But, looking at the 
plain tendency of it, he must, under every 
form it might assume, give his hearty oppo- 
sition to what he could not but feel to be a 
feeble, faithless, and wicked measure. Fee- 
ble, as satisfying the just wishes and ex- 
pectations of nobody, advancing and assist- 
ing no interests, and conforming itself to) 
no principle: faithless, because it violated | 
positive and often-repeated engagements | 
into which this country had entered with | 
the West Indian body, whom we had made | 
parties with us in abandoning and abolish- 
ing the two great crimes of slavery and 
the slave trade; and faithless to the nation | 
to whom we had engaged ourselves, that 
it should never again be made party to | 
encouraging or countenancing that atro- 
cious iniquity: and wicked, as sacrificing 
to an ill-considered and misapplied theory 
a manifest and sacred duty; countenancing, 
for the sake of an alleged and problema- | 
tical gain, a system we had often and so- 
lemnly declared to be one of rapine and | 
murder, and leaving, as the law of 1838 | 
did, in the same balance with a low and 
doubtful economy a great weight of human | 
misery and blood. The Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer and the Under Secretary for | 
the Colonies agreed that there was a uni- 
versal feeling throughout the country in| 
behalf of the abolition of slavery; and he | 
regretted deeply to hear his hon. Friend | 
the hon. Member for Manchester—a dis- | 
tinguished member of that most venerable 
and amiable society whose great glory it 
was to have been ever foremost in every 
enterprise of humanity and justice—taking 
a course so opposite to the general feeling 
of the country, and specially and eminently 
of that venerable and amiable society of 
which he was a distinguished member, with 
regard to the abolition of slavery. The | 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- | 
quer and the Under Secretary for the} 
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Colonies rested the main defence of their 
views on what appeared a singular predi- 
cate. The entire and universal abolition 
of slavery they avowed to be the first wish 
common to us all. But this, say they, is 
hopeless, until free labour shall be brought 
into triumphant competition with slave la- 
bour, and slave labour shall be driven out 
of the market—until we can have shown 
the trafficker in spoliation and murder that 
spoliation and murder were bad political 
economy. Cast away all hope of ever 
abolishing slavery, of even abating its in- 
fluence, till you can vanquish it in friendly 
competition, taking it by the bloody hand 
in open market, and dealing with it as you 
would with an honourable rival! Do not 
dissociate yourselves from the dealer in 
rapine and murder, but in friendly contro- 
versy proceed to show him and make him 
confess that you can undersell the plunderer 
and the manslayer! He never had heard 
so gentle a mode of propounding such a 
proposition, or of dealing with so frightful, 
so appalling a crime. He, for one, did not 
believe that slavery was to be abolished by 
competing with the traders who began by 
having stolen the raw material of the trade 
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| —man, and who possessed themselves also, 


by stealing, of the article labour, by which 
the manufactured produce was brought into 
the market. He could not bring himself to 
subscribe to that doctrine. The right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said the 
other night that an hon. Member told him 
that having voted for free trade in corn, he 
could not consistently refuse to vote for 
He (Lord Nugent) 
did not think that the right hon. Gentle- 
man could have done justice to his hon. 
Friend’s logic. He could not surely have 
constructed his syllogism so. He (Lord Nu- 
gent) would say with confidence that the 
principle of free trade, rightly understood, 


| had nothing whatever to do with the pro- 


position before the House. It did not 
touch—it did not approach it. No man 
subscribed more heartily than he did to 
the universality of the application of free- 
trade principles; but he had yet to learn 
that the principles of free trade included 


‘the doctrine of freely trafficking with the 


trader in stolen goods. There, to his ap- 
prehension began the plain distinetion be- 
tween the frec-trader and freebooter. If 
this be included in free trade, why abolish 
the slave trade? Nay, why not revive it ? 
Why not free trade in slaves, if free trade 
with those who deal in slave produce? Be 
consistent in your theory. If it be true, 
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restore slavery and the slave trade man- 
fully. Let not this nation encourage that in- 
directly which they dare not openly avow. 
He was told that it was useless and futile 
to endeavour to put an end to slavery by 
refusing slave-grown sugar, while we re- 
ceived other articles the products of slave 
labour. But were we to purchase slave- 
grown sugar whilst we could produce sugar 
by free labour, because we purchased other 
articles slave grown which we could not so 
produce? Were we not to strive to abate 
crime in one direction, till we were sure we 
could abolish it in all? There was another 
part of the plan, and not the least objec- 
tionable part of it, namely, the immigration 
project. He looked upon this part of the 
plan of the Government as one of the 
greatest aggravations of the present evils. 
The immediate effect of this forced immi- 
gration would be to revive the slave trade 
with all its horrors, and would give addi- 
tional strength to it. It would encourage 
the savage warfare in Africa between the 
native kings, who make war on each other 
for the purpose of bringing prisoners to the 
slave market, or who sell their own sub- 
jects to the slavetrader as slaves. If such 
encouragement would be given to the slave 
trade by such forced immigration, what 
became of all the sacrifices this country 
had made for its suppression, and of the 
life-consuming coastguard on the shores 
of Africa which they had so long main- 
tained ? These were the grounds on which 
he, subscribing to its full extent to the doe- 
trine of entire free trade, should give, that 
night, a protectionist vote; not a vote of 
commercial protection, but of moral proteec- 
tion against a great crime, against breach 
of compact, and against slavery. He would 
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give it cordially for the Motion of the hon. | 


Baronet. 

Mr. MOWATT moved that the Chair- 
man report progress. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL wished to make 


a few observations on the Motion of the} 


hon. Member for Falmouth to report pro- 


gress. 


Motion of the hon. Member for Manchester 
that night, and resume the consideration of 
the resolutions next day. Ile begged hon. 
Gentlemen to recollect the position in which 
they stood. He had made his statement 
with respect to the sugar duties so far 
back as the 14th of June. The question 


had been much debated since, and it was 
of great public importance that the resolu- 
tions should be agreed to and reported be- 


{COMMONS} 


Ile (Lord John Russell) hoped that | 
the House would consent to divide on the | 
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fore the 5th of July. The House had be. 
fore it the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Droitwich; they had then before them 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Manchester; and they had also heard 
proposition made by his hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Oxford, and 
also the proposition of the Government ag 
to continuing the duty of 20s. on foreign 
sugar, instead of having it at 18s. 6d. Of 
course if this resolution was not agreed to, 
a large quantity of foreign sugar would be 
introduced into the market at the lower 
rate. He was sure the hon. Member for 
Manchester would not press for any unfair 
delay. He had made a very able speech 
on the subject that night; and he certainly 
could not do any injury to his proposition 
by at once taking the division on it. 

After a short conversation, Mr. Mowatt’s 
Motion was withdrawn. : 

The Committee divided on the question, 
that the words ‘in lieu of the duties now 
payable on sugar or molasses,”’ stand part 
of the question:—Ayes 302; Noes 36: 
Majority 266. 
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SPEECH OF BENJAMIN HAWES, 


ise., RELATING TO THE COLONIAL 


OFFICE, Monpay, June 26, 1848.—See page 1168. 


Mr. HAWES: Before the Order of the | 


Day is read, I am anxious to make a state- 
ment to the House, in accordance with the 
pledge I gave on Friday night, in order to 
enable it to judge of the correctness or 
incorrectness of certain statements made 
by the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn (Lord G. Bentinck) in his place in 
the course of the debate that evening. I 
wish to put myself, in the first place, en- 
tirely right with the House. I shall ab- 
stain from any expression which may be 
ealculated to provoke any angry debate, or 
to wound the feelings of any one. And 
if, in the course of Friday evening, under, 
I humbly think, somewhat justifiable pro- 
vocation, I made use of language which to 
the House may have appeared objection- 
able, I wish the House to understand that 
I withdraw such language altogether. But 
there were statements made, and imputa- 
tions cast on the department in which I 
have the honour to serve, and upon myself, 
which I cannot possibly allow to pass 
without a distinct reply. The noble Lord 
made, in point of fact, two charges. There 
were charges, first, which he brought 
against the Colonial Office of withholding 
certain despatches, one from Sir H. Light, 
Governor of British Guiana, and one from 
Lord Harris, the Governor of Trinidad. I 
mention the former charge more especially 
beeause the noble Lord said the inclosure 
of the despatch had been sent to the Com- 
mittee, but the despatch itself had been 
withheld. The other charge is entirely 
personal to myself, affecting my character, 
and my personal conduct and honour as a 
Member of this House. I shall deal, first, 
with the charges which relate to the Co- 
lonial Department. I shall reserve the 
latter charge for a distinct explanation. 
The noble Lord, as I understood, com- 
plained that a certain enclosure of a de- 
spatch from Governor Light, which he 
called Mr. Stipendiary Strutt’s report, 





stipendiary magistrate in British Guiana, 
had been sent to the Committee, which 
was calculated to make some impression 
on the Committee more favourable to the 
views of my noble Friend at the head of 
the Colonial Office, than to those of the 
noble Lord. Now, the despatch of Sir H. 
Light was received on the 24th of April. 
The Committee, it was understood, were 
then deliberating on their report ; and 
therefore that despatch was reserved for 
the papers which were to be laid on the 
table of the House for consideration pre- 
paratory to the debate. But I wish to call 
the attention of the House and of the 
noble Lord to the fact, that when Mr. 
Strutt’s paper was communicated to the 
Committee, it was described as— 

“An extract from Mr. Stipendiary Strutt’s 
report, dated December 31, 1847, transmitted in 
Governor Light’s despatch, of March 12, 1848 ; 
received April 24, 1848 ;—” 
clearly showing, therefore, that such a 
despatch was received at that time. There 
could, therefore, be no intention of con- 
cealing the fact that such a despatch had 
been received. The fact I have stated 
will be found in the 8th report, page 12, 
of the papers and evidence laid on the 
table of the House. As to the despatch, 
I have no hesitation in saying, I wish the 
despatch had been sent to the Committee 
with the report. But the fact was, that it 
did not oceur to any gentleman in the 
Office that the despatch contained any new 
matter whatever. There was no portion 
of that despatch, except one I shall men- 
tion presently, which seemed to us to re- 
quire its immediate transmission, inasmuch 
as the papers were about to be printed for 
the use of Parliament. But the charge is, 
that Mr. Strutt’s report, which formed the 
enclosure, was sent, and that the despatch 
was omitted. Now, if hon. Members will 
refer to Governor Light’s despatch, as 
printed in the papers laid before the House, 


being the report of Mr. Strutt, who is a/| it will be seen that there was a most im- 
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portant passage in the despatch, which 
would have added tenfold to the weight of 
the statement of Mr. Strutt. If, therefore, 
any object were to be gained, or any de- 
sire to improperly influence the Committee, 
it would have manifestly been gained by 
sending that despatch, in which Sir H. 
Light said, that ‘‘ Mr. Strutt’s remarks as 
to sugar are allowed generally to be cor- 
rect.” If we had wished to make en im- 
pression upon the Committee by means of 
that report, we should have sent the de- 
spatch. There could not have been a de- 
sire to conceal its contents, because, in 
point of fact, it was laid on the table, and 
was in circulation during the Whitsuntide 
recess. This plain statement of the facts 
must put an end to all the imputations of 
the noble Lord on the Colonial Department, 
as regards Sir H. Light’s despatch. With 
respect to the Trinidad despatch, the noble 
Lord also complained that it had been 
withheld, That despatch was not receiy- 
ed till the 5th of May. It passed in re- 
gular course through the department. 
After passing into my hands, it was for- 
warded to Lord Grey on the 8th of May, 
the very day on which the noble Lord 
moved for papers. That despatch conse- 
quently was, in compliance with the Mo- 
tion of the noble Lord, printed; and it is to 
be found in the papers before the House. 
So far I have endeavoured to meet the 
charges of suppression in the case of those 
papers. I would simply remind the House 
on this point, that as the despatches were 
published with their respective dates, and 
the dates of their reception also, it is im- 
possible to maintain that there was any in- 
tentional withholding of the despatches. 
Incidentally I wish to clear one point on 
which there is some doubt, having refer- 
ence to a question which was put by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn). 
If he refers to my examination before the 
Committee, he will find that I stated, that 
there was a despatch containing some ac- 
count of the state of the island of Jamaica, 
but not of that general kind which I all 
along understood he referred to. I stated 
distinctly, that that despatch was prepar- 
ing for the House. Some time afterwards 
I find, on referring to the papers, the right 
hon. Gentleman asked me a question in 
the House. I take the question and an- 
swer from the Times of the 16th of 
May :— 

“Mr. Goulburn inquired, whether any advice 
had yet been received from Jamaica, giving an 
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!account of the state and prospects of that is- 
land @ 
| ‘Mr. Hawes was sorry to say, that the Govern- 
| ment had not yet received what was called the 
| blue book, and had only general accounts from 
| the island.” 


| The same right hon. Gentleman put an- 
| other question to me on the 6th of June; 
and in answer to that question, and in re- 
ference to that particular mail, I stated 
that ‘‘ the Colonial Office had not received 
any account of any distress existing in 
Jamaica;’’ and the fact is, that what is 
called ‘‘ the general account” has not ar- 
rived to this hour. In answering those 
questions, I assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man that I referred entirely to the general 
account, and I know I ean rely upon the 
just and generous interpretation of the 
right hon. Gentleman of any statement I 
make to the House. I mention this matter 
only incidentally, but I wish to stand well 
with him and the House in a matter of this 
kind. I now come to the charge personal 
to myself. I can assure thé noble Lord, 
that, in dealing with this charge, although 
I labour under very strong feeling, and al- 
though I find that my private and publie 
character are entirely at stake, I shall 
not allow myself to use a hasty expression. 
So keen is my sense of the evil conse- 
quence of altercation in this House—so 
keen is my apprehension of the results 
likely to ensue out of doors, affecting the 
character and authority of public men and 
of this House, that I shall not now be 
guilty of using a single expression—al- 
though I labour under very strong feelings 
—calculated to give the slightest offence. 
I shall read to the House what I under- 
stand to be the charge of the noble Lord. 
| I again quote from the Times; the accuracy 
| of the report I can confirm. The noble 


| Lord said, that— 





} ‘* If these minutes and memorandums were not 
got up subsequently to his examination of the 5th 
of April, he was troubled with the shortest me- 
mory since the days of green-bag notoriety, when 
Theodore Majocchi gave his answer of Non mi 
ricordo. That was the charge I made, and-the 
hon. Gentleman may take his option whether or 
not, after these various discussions and various 
minutes to which he affixed his name, he, on the 
5th of April, could not remember the receipt of 
any despatch of an important nature.” 


The noble Lord stopped there. But I beg 
the House to recollect that my answer was, 
that I was ‘‘ not aware of any despatches 
of any importance that had been withheld 
from the Committee.’? The noble Lord, 





in continuation, said— 
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“That he (Mr. Hawes) could not on the 5th 
of April recollect, notwithstanding these separate 
discussions on the subject of that despatch, and 
its importance, that any important despatch, or 
that any despatch connected with the agricultural 
and social state of Jamaica, had been received. 
That is the charge I make against the hon. Gen- 
tleman; andI care nothing whether he makes his | 
defence against the one or the other of the horns 
of the dilemma on which I place him, and from 
which he cannot escape.” 


Now, the first horn of the dilemma is that! 
I declared I was not aware of any impor- | 
tant despatch that had been received from | 
the Governor of Jamaica. I will read pre- | 
cisely what I said. Mr. Goulburn, in the | 


course of my examination before the Sugar | 
: eee ; | 
and Coffee Planting Committee, put this | 


question to me :— 


“Can you explain the reason why we have no 
accounts, in the papers laid before Parliament, of 
the character of those from other colonies ?” 

My answer was— 


‘I imagine you allude to the blue book, to the 
annual accounts from Jamaica.” 


The next question was— 


* There is no account of the state of the island, 
as in the other cases ?” 


I replied— 


“ That is generally comprised’in the annual re- 
port called the blue book, and that has not been 
received,” 

The next question was— 


“ Does not the Governor write despatches to 
the Colonial Office on the subject of the state of 
the island, besides that one particular paper in 
the course of the year ?” 


My answer was— 


** Yes, certainly ; but I am not aware of any 
despatches from him of any importance”— 


I beg the House to recollect that here the 
noble Lord stopped short—omitting what 
I added, namely, the words ‘ which have 
been withheld from the Committee.”’ It 
will be seen, that I spoke of despatches 
not having been withheld. I said— 


** There are despatches ; but I am not aware of 
any despatches from him of any importance which 
have been withheld from the Committee.” 


The next question was— 


“We have received from other colonies very 
considerable details as to the state of those colo- 
nies, and as to the progress of agriculture ; but 
from Jamaica I can find nothing of the kind ?”— 
** Until very recently” (I said) “ I think there has 
been no such general despatch received ; that de- 
spatch is now printing for this Committee. I ought 
to add that the Governor has been in the island 
but a very short time.” 


The last remark applied only to the annual 
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report, to the blue book—the annual ae. 
count of the island of Jamaica, which up 
to this hour has not been received. Then 
the noble Lord the Chairman of the Com. 
mittee said— 

“ That is preparing, is it?” (and I answered) 
“ There is a despatch, but still not of the nature 
to which the right hon. Gentleman alludes ; how- 
ever, whatever we have will be furnished.” 
Now, I ask the House to say whether or 
not there is anything there to justify the 
statement of the noble Lord that I de- 
clared that I was not aware that any im- 
portant despatches had been received from 
Jamaica? I have shown the House, by 
reference to my evidence, that my state- 
ment was not that no despatches had been 
received, but that none of importance had 
been withheld. The despatch to which I 
was referring in my evidence was one 
which did not make that strong impression 
on my mind that it has on others; but it 
was one that I was acquainted with, and 
which I read with some attention on ac- 
count of one portion of its contents, to 
which I will refer. That despatch, which 
I have now before me, occupies about a 
single page of the blue book. There are 
two important points in that despatch. 
The noble Lord attaches importance to 
that portion of it where the Governor says 
that a protective duty of 2d. in the pound 
should be laid upon foreign sugar as against 
colonial sugar, which he suggested should 
be a penny a pound; and where the Go- 
vernor states his general opinion in favour 
of protection. That is the point to which 
the noble Lord attaches importance. I 
own that I do not attach the same impor- 
tance to it; but what I did think of im- 
portance in the despatch was this, that in 
referring to the report of the Legislative As- 
sembly, which accompanied this despatch, 
on the general state of agriculture, and 
the cost of production of sugar, the Gover- 
nor says— 

‘‘ With respect to the cost of cultivation, an 
examination of the tables will show that the stated 
general average of the cost per hundred-weight 
rests upon a basis which makes it a very unsafe 
criterion in many respects, and in none more 80 
than as the criterion of a general average rate for 
the wages of agricultural labour.” 


Looking at that part of the despatch, there- 
fore, there could be no motive whatever in 
withholding it from the Committee, ac- 
cording to the views of the noble Lord, 
because it shakes every calculation on 
which the amount of a differential duty 1s 
calculated. But now I come to the other 
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horn of the dilemma, which I feel that I am 
equally relieved from; and when I have 


answered that, I shall call upon the noble | 


Lord to withdraw the charge he has made 
against me. Now, I hold the despatch in 
my hand; and I must again trouble the 
House with reading from it the exact mi- 
nutes, and stating accurately the results 


of my inquiries as to the non-production of | 


that despatch before the Committee at the 
time they were sitting. It was received on 


the 27th of March; and the first minute is | 


made by a gentleman in the Colonial Oftice, 
Mr. Cox 





the most implicit reliance. He is known 
to many in this House, and I cannot speak 
more highly of any man than I can of Mr. 
Cox. Now, Mr. Cox states— 

“ This is a report (meaning the report of the 
Legislative Assembly) for a copy of which the West 
India Committee have asked. We had a copy in 
the Votes, which was to have been sent to the 
Committee to-day. 


ant, with the report and the evidence, which we 
have now got for the first time ? ‘There are two 
copies—if so it is desirable to send it to-day.” 


The next person who received that de- 
spatch was Mr. Elliot, the assistant Under 
Secretary of State, and he says, address- 
ing me— 

“T conclude that you will agree with me that 
the despatch ought to be given in at the time as 
the report which it enclosed.” 

That is dated the 27th of March. It came 
to me on the same day, and I attached my 
initials. It goes to my noble Friend, Earl 
Grey, I imagine on the 28th, because it 
often happens that I do not get a despatch 
until I have returned from this House, and 
my minute then bears date at the latest 
moment of the day on which I receive it. 
My noble Friend received this despatch, I 
believe, on the 28th; and his first Minute 
on it is this :— | 

“ This may be laid before the Committee as | 
suggested ; but it also requires to be answered 
with some care.” 
And then he proceeds to give directions 
for drafting the despatch by which he in- | 
tends to answer it. 
the despatch to the head of the West In- | 
dian Department, with this minute on 
March 30th. He also saw the head of that | 
department on the same day, and gave | 
him some additional verbal instructions re- | 
specting the intended answer. This on 


to have gone out by the mail of the Ist | 


April. 


The draft answer was accordingly | 
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a gentleman of high honour, of | 
considerable ability, and in whom I have | 


Would it not be better to send | 
instead a copy of this despatch, which is import- | 


Lord Grey returned ; 
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‘prepared; and it was forwarded to Lord 
Grey, according to custom, together with 
his minute of March 30th. Lord Grey 
had, therefore, no reason for doubting that 
the first part of his minute—that which 
directed the despatch received to be laid 
before the Committee—had been executed. 
When the draft answer was considered by 
his Lordship, it appeared to require more 
deliberation than had been at first sup- 
|posed; consequently, it could not go on 
the first of April; it remained, therefore, 
for several days, until the 14th of that 
month, in my noble Friend’s hands. On 
the 14th, he returned it again to the de- 
partment, and the answer proceeded. 
But, if so, why was it not laid before 
the Committee, either after the first di- 
rection of the 30th of March, or after 
|its return to the department on the 14th 
April, in time to answer the object of 
ithe noble Lord? I will state to the 
House, that, if blame could be fairly attri- 
buted to me or to my noble Friend, I 
| would take that blame openly before the 
| House, and would not allow it to be trans- 
|ferred to any other gentleman. Before, 
| however, I came down to the House, I 
|spoke to Mr. Cox, and under the very 
| peculiar circumstances of this case—affect- 
| ing personal character—I am able to say, 
with his free consent, that he was respon- 
sible for the omission; that he ought to 
| have seen that the direction was executed, 
but that he omitted todo so. I ask the 
House, then, whether, under all the cir- 
cumstances, I can give any fairer or more 
frank reply to the charge of the noble 
Lord. I hope I have given it also with 
perfect temper; and I now appeal to the 
House for protection against a very gross 
‘charge that has been made against me, 
because the noble Lord said, if my memory 
did not fail. me, that those minutes must 
have been fraudulently concocted in order 
to meet the case when it was first disco- 
vered. Now, I ask the noble Lord, in all 
fairness, whether he means to adhere to 
that? I ask the noble Lord—a gentleman 
holding a high position in this House, and 
in the country—whether he can for one 
moment say that this charge can be main- 
tained or justified? And, Sir, if the 
noble Lord adheres to that charge, I shall 
then cali upon this House to institute a 
complete inquiry into all the facts of the 
ease. I will not submit to a half acquittal 
in this matter. I will be convicted of the 
guilt which is imputed to me, or I will 
again stand fairly and honourably before 
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the House. I am not aware that, during 
the long period I have had the honour of a 
seat in this House, I éver yet had such 
doubt and discredit cast upon me; and I 
think I have a right, having fully, fairly, 
and frankly explained this matter to the 
House, to appeal to the noble Lord, to ask 
him now to state whether he means to ad- 
here to this charge? and if he does, to allow 
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me to have it investigated. I will give 
him every name—I will conceal nothing— 
and I trust, when that is done, that the 
House will see that the declaration I now 
make, that I am entirely free from s9 
groundless a charge, is one which will be 
sustained by evidence, and backed by the 
credit of gentlemen of the highest cha. 
racter. 





